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vation of  the  grape,  by  an  amateur,  18.  On  the 
manufacture  of  Castor  oil,  by  Doctor  Robert  R. 
Harden,  of  Georgia,  communicated  by  G.  B.  Smith, 

19.  To  make  old  seeds  vegetate,  by  Wm.  Prince, 

20.  Notice  of  the  "  fine  Dresser^s  Jl/onuo/,"  with 
extracts  from,  on  the  vintage.  Stemming  the  grapes, 
27.     The  vintage  of  1828  in  Europe,  21.     List  of 
officers,  and  address,  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
the  cultivation   of  the   vine,   35.     Art  of  making 
wine,  26,  43,  52,  39,  68,  17.     Best  time  for  destroy- 
ing catterpilllars,   53.     Remedy  for  the  grubs  in 
peach  trees,  60.  Infusion  of  walnut  leaves  todestroy 
insects,  69.  On  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb,  15.    Ob- 
servations on  destructive  insects,  with  the  means  of 
destroying  them,  16.    On  the  Elm,  84.    On  the  culti- 
vation of  the  native  crape,  and  sui^arcane,  in  .Alaba- 
ma,91.  Culture  of  the  white  mulberry  tree,  92.  On 
the  use  of  charcoal  dust  as  a  top-dressing  for  onions, 
&c.,  92.     Vegetable  origin  of  silk,  99.     Cultivation 
of  tea  in  China.     Fine  qualities  of  pine  apples  and 
melons,  produced  by  steam.     Tenacious  and  proli- 
fic vegetation  in  a  potato.     Dandelions,  100.     Use 
of  soft  soap  on  apple  trees.     Itavagcs  of  catterpil- 
lars  on  fruit  trees;  how  to  destroy  them,  IDS.     On 
the  culture  of  (he  grape,  by  A.  B.  Cook,  1 16.    Frost 
conductor.     Floral  and  Horticultural  exhibition  at 
New  York.     Mr.    Prince's   Botanic  gardens,   111. 
On  the  disease  among  silk  worms,   by   Orlando  S. 
Rees,  with  a  reply,  by  Gideon  B.  Smith,   123.     To 
prevent  the  canker,  lilack  rust,  &c.  on  fruit  trees, 
124.     Sovereign  remedy  against  mildew  on  grapes, 
by  W.  Prince.   Notice  of  Mr.  Parmenlicr's  garden. 
Useful  information  togaidenei-s,  132.  Description  of 
the  Curcnlio.     t)n  rendering  pear,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  fruitful,  by  Robert  Hiver,   140.     On  the  cul- 
tivation of  ornamental  llowers.    Exhibition  of  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  149.     First  semi- 
annual exhibition  of  the  Pennsylrania  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  June  6,  1829.  151.   Accountof  an  insect 
injurious  to  the  vine,    l.is.     Remarks  on    the  es- 
tablishment of  Horticultural  Societies,  by  the  edi- 
tor of  the    National   Gazette      Compliment  to  the 
gardens  of  the   Messrs.  I.andreths'  and  Col.  Carr, 
by  the  same,   139.     On  raising  tomatoes  from  cut- 
tings, 164.     On  the  disease  of  silk  worms,  with  re- 
marks by  G.  B.  Smith,  111.     'Iho  Lachryma  grape, 
Georgia  ginger,   potato  laiina,    Alabama  silk,  112. 
Culluro  of  silk    in  Ohio.     On  feeding  silk   worms 
with  Madura.    Description  of  a  beautiful  Greville 
rose,  119.    Observaiionson  rertain  insects  Ihatprey 
on  peaches  and  plums.   Average  price  of  vegetables 
sold  in  Washington,  (N.  V  )  market,  for  July,  1229. 
Fallen  or  decayed  fruit  lobcgRtbcred.  Productions 
of  Florida.  Tcashrub,  liiO.     Potato  grafted  on  thft 
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tomato.  To  destroy  the  Ay  which  info^H  Iho  e»r"^- 
r,      Method  of  .Ictroyin?  the  r.d  M-»"'"  ^"^f 
hou,ev  188.     On    iho  culture   a.ul  IT""";""""  "^ 
fruit  irocs.  195.     Nov  mclliod  of  KruflmB.     lj»ri,o 
rdi,h     l»G.     On  ll.eculin;.l.,mof  the   peach,  by 
Henry  Insrahum.      On  .l>o  cw-treo  of  l-^"«»». 
"or^Cufrtnt  and  Fox  Rr.po  win«.  -Of-  On  bl-glU 
in  near  trees.    JIuUut  It.coU.r.  a  substitute  for  cl.o- 
oTte.     on   scorinK  peach  trec5.  «W.      lora.^o 
grapo,  without  seed,  J 13.     In.pary  '-"POf  "8.      ° 
morning  star.    Notice  of  the  "Columbian"  oi  Bii  k 
crane   JJO.     On  the  liio   blisht  on  pear  trees,  by 
£eorio  carter,  Ks.,.  .■27.     On  .l.c  vinc»  an^  vine^ 
yards  of  Aniencu,  by  Thomas  Uiml.redo.    On  for- 
Ln  grape  vines  as  likely  to  succeed  in  the  United 
Stitef,  by  W.  Prince.  J.8.     On  the  diseases  olsilU 
worm  xv.lh  cuts,  by  K.  Dusar,  and  Orlando  b.  Hecs. 
Culture  of  the  Rrapc.  and  iho  °>J'"'ff  ""f  °f  'T'- 
by  N.  Ilcibemont,   £31.     The  Sinclair  Beet      38 
Visit  to  I'armcntior's  nursery  and  garden,  243,  .00. 
On   the  I'e.ro  pear,  by  Uoberl  Carr    2.3.     Sweet 
almonds,   lilberU,   &c..  notice   of    the    'bylvango 
Vetre"  ilear.  Planting  of  fruit  trees,  252.  tro  vlh 
of  the   vine  on    tho    Alleganics.    boy    bean,   260. 
Cherrv  stocks,  261.     Answer  to  inquiry  ';cspccling 
Morning  Star,  by  William  Prince.     On  the  Palo  do 
Vaca   or  Cow  tree  of  Caraccas,  by  do.     Great  pro- 
duce'of  pumpkins.    The  Dahlia.     Polo  beans.     On 
planting  fruit  trees  on  the  sides  of  hills.    Manufac- 
ture of  su-ar  from  beets,  26S.     On  the  Arbol  do 
Lechc.  Palo  do  Macka.  Milk  tree,  or  cow  tree    by 
',V  Prince.     New  grape  described  by  J.  B.  Garbcr. 
Stocks  for  grafting.     Lime  plant.     Sweet  greenine, 
«-6.     American  grapes.     The  Isabella,  291.     The 
while  sciippcrnoiiE.     Expenditures  and  receipts  of 
the  London  lloriicullural  Society,  292.     Culture  of 
Camellias,  300.     On  the  necessity  and  advantages 
of  inquiring  scientilieally  into  the  practices  and  rc- 
eulUof,  by  Joseph  Hayward,  306.     Grape  cuttings. 
Ever  bearing  strawberry.     New  work  on  silk.     G. 
B.  Smith's  improved  silk  reel,  with  cuts,  310.     Silk 
worms.    Wilmofs  superb  Strawberry,  317.     Wine 
grapes,  324, 33 1,310.    Isabella  grapes.     The  cocoa- 
nut  squash  from  Lima.     On  the  cultivation  of  the 
Aracacha   plant  in  the  L'liited  States  and  Cuba,  by 
Dr.  Mitchill,  325.    Importation  of  plants  from  South 
America.     New  plants  from  the  Western  coast  of 
North    America.     Silk  worms  raised  on  leaves  of 
the  scorzoncra,  332.     On  the  Asclcpias  Syriaca,  or 
silky  swallow  wort,  by  A.  Parmenlier.    On  the  can- 
ker worm,  by  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  340.     Large  pro. 
ductof  pumpkins.     Acorn  squash,  341.  Preparation 
of  pea-nut  or  ground  nut,  and  its  culture,  by  An- 
drew Parmentier,  346.    Susquehaunah  grape.    Cul- 
ture   of    indigo,    347.      Private    kitchen    gardens. 
Sweet  locust,  or  three   Ihorncd    Acacia,  364.     On 
the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  by  N.  Ilerbemont,  371. 
Notice  of  Robert   Sinclair's   nursery,  near   lialti. 
more.     Cultivation  of  celery,  372.     Extracts  from 
the   Annales  D'llorticullurc,  373.     The  advantage 
of  engrafting  native  vines  with  those  more  dehcata 
and   choice.   Notice  of  some  extraordinary  viies  in 
England.    The  Cork  tree,  330.    On  the  bleediig  of 
Uievine,  byA.  Parmenlier,  396.      On   the  pnpcr 
size  of  trees  for  transplanting,    403.     Prevenivcs 
against  the  lly  on  carnations.     H.  A.  S.  Dcanorn 
and  others  elected  honorary   members  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Paris.     List  of  premiums  of. 
fered  by  the  Massachusetts  Society,  404.     Adircss 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society  to  the  public,  110. 
Pruning  Grape  Vines,  411,  412.  Transplantalii/i  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs  in  full  verdure.  Grape  Vines  iont 
by  N.  Herbemont   to  the  Agricultural   Societ;  of 
North  Carolina,  411. 
HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY,   OF  ALBANY,   E:hi- 
bition  of,  375. 

OF  >L\SS  ACHUSETTS,  premiums  offered  by,<04. 

—OF  NEW-YORK,  brief  notice   of  their  exhibi- 
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tion,  149. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  first  semi-annual  exhibi- 
tion of,  June  6,  1829,  157. 

HOT  SPRINGS,  of  Arkansas,  311. 

HOWARD,  Roland,  on  the  cultivation  and  value  of 
flat  lurnips  and  ruta  baga,  74. 

HUSBANDMAN,  (the)  his  character,  164. 

HUSBANDRY,  convertible,  the  merits  of,  united  with 
soiling,  explained  and  illustrated  by  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  Crops,  273. 

HTDKOPUOBIA,  remarks  on,  and  remedy  for,  suggei. 


ted,  934.      On   tho  u«o  of  Chlorine   at   a  preven- 
tivo  of,  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Muse,  404. 

ILLINOIS  Military  bounty  Land*,  rcinnric*  on,  S5S,  362. 
INDEPENDF.NCE,  a  new  declaration  of  160. 
INDIGO,  on  tho  cultivation  and  preparation  of,  by  Oi-n. 
Floyd,  of  Ccorgia,  33.    Do.  by  A.  Campbell  Dunlop, 
of  ShcUlon,  North  Britain,  74.     M«nufttctiiro<if,  in 
South  Carolina,  IC4.     Noliio  of  a  new  description 
of  tho  plont,  255.     Cultivation  of,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 300,  324.     On  the  culture  of,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 341. 
IS'SF.CTS,  destroyed  by  an  infusion  of  walnut  leaver, 
69.    Observations  on  destructive  kinds  of.    How  to 
dcuroy    tho    rose-buc,    78.      Kcnicdy    to    prevent 
sluffed  animals  from  being  alLicked  by  them,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  Master  Theod.  B.  Skin- 
ner. 151.     Observations  on  certain  kinds  that  prey 
upon  peaches  and  iilums,  180.     Utility  of,  348. 
nSTINCr,  rcmaiks  on,  351. 
INTEGRITY,  118.  . 

I.'iTEMPERANCE,  on  the  inlluenro  of  women  in  tho 

suppression  of,  109.     Ellecis  of,  166. 
iriTEREST,  rate  of,  in  the  years  1255  and  1545,  143. 
IKTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT,  on  the  advantages,  &c. 
of  broad  wheels,  by  J.  A.  Caldwell,  13.     Copy  of 
a  letter  from  the  Engineers  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road,  in  England,   20.     On  the  public 
country  roads— project  of  a  law  for  the  improve- 
ment of  them  in  Pennsylvania,  with  remarks  by  tho 
Editor,   44,  45.     On   the  value  of  Rail  ways,  by 
Amphicon— National    disbursements    for    Internal 
Improvements,  85.     New  York  Canal  Finance,  92. 
Present  state  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal- 
Report  of  the  Engineers  appointed  to  visit  Europe, 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail  Road.     Union  Canal,  93.     Scarcity  of  lumber 
in  Pottsville,  Pa.     Statement  of  the  number  of  arks 
and  rafts  that  descended  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,    in   one  season.     Mr.  White's    new 
Canal  boat,  132.     Description  of  the  Great  Dutch 
Canal,  141.     Report  of  the  Engineers  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rail  Road,  165.     On   the  relative 
speed  of  Steam  Boats,  172.     Pennsylvania  Canal. 
Iron  manufacture  in  Venango  county,  1H9.     Roan- 
oke commerce,  205.     Notes  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway,  229.     Trade  of  the  Roanoke, 
228,  396.     Present  state  of  various  Canals.     West 
Branch  Rail  Road,  252.     Coal  Trade  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill.    Mount  Carbon  Rail  Road,  253.     Description 
of  Winan's  patent  Carriage,  261.     Trial   of  Mr. 
Gurney's  Steam  Carriage  in  England,  269.     Report 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susque- 
hanna Rail  road  Company,  277,  2S4.     Opening  of 
the    Chesapeake  and   Delaware  Canal,   292,  300. 
Mr.  Riddle's  Address  on  that  occasion,  300.     Dis- 
mal Swamp  Canal  Commerce.     Rail  roads  for  tra- 
velling, 310.     On  steam  Carriages.     Horsepower, 
317.     Steam   Boats  in   the  West,  347.     Essay  on 
Rail  roads,  by  Hamilton,  with  engravings,  373,  3S0, 
388,  397,  405.    On  the  power  required  to  propel  car- 
riages on  railroads  compared  with  that  for  moving 
boats  on  canals,  413. 
IRON,  manufacture  of,  in  Venango  county,  189.     Ma- 
nufactures of,  in  and  about  Pittsburg,  247.     Elas- 
ticity, ductility,   and  strength    of  hammered   and 
rolled,  254.     Abundance  of,  in  the  West,  374. 
IRRIGATION,  remarks  in  favour  of,  by  Wm.  Alton,  25S. 

J- 

J\COB,  Wm.,  Extracts  from  his  "Report  on  the  Agri- 
culture of  the  North  of  Europe,"  57,  66.  Accepts 
the  membership  conferred  on  him  by  the  Md.  Ag. 
Sriciely,  111.  ,  „t.     T,   -1 

JACKSON  BRIDGE,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail 
road,  description  of,  62. 

JEFFERSO.N,  Thos  ,  letter  from,  to  his  nephew,  Thos. 
Jcflerson  Randolph,  262.  ,  ,  ,  . 

JEFFREYS,  J.  W.,  experiments  in  the  culture  of  sweet 
potatoes  from  the  sprouts,  33. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  (Stallion,)  to  be  farmed  out— his 
pedigree,  &c.  31. 

JOHNSON,  Hon.  Wm.,  on  the  use  and  manner  ol  ap- 
plying salt  marsh  mud  as  a  manure,  289. 

JOHNSON,  Wm.  R.,  directions  for  raising  of  colts,  in 
answer  to  questions  propounded  by  John  Marshall, 
Esq.,  197.  ,  „„ 

JOHN  STANLEY,  pedigree  and  performances  of,  86. 
JONES,  Alfred,  on  the  flying  kite  as  a  decoy  for  wild 
fowl,  246. 


K. 

KEARNEY,  f'aiil.  I..,  of  Iho  I  .  n.  Navy,  prr.rnt.  a 
broad  luilrd  Anialio  theep,  fur  Uic  uio  of  the  Md. 
Ag   Soc.  for  one  year,  III. 

KEATI.V,  F.,  on  preventing  the  destruction  of  wheat 
by  the  wi-pul,   178. 

KIRKPATRICK,  He>.  J.,«nd«  polo  bean,  to  Oie  Editor 
—asks  fur  n  pair  of  Di>hlcy  Cwct,  308. 

KITCHEN  GARDENS,  priratr,  adtantagce  of,  and  re- 
quisites for,  364. 

L. 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT,  Village   Skrtches.  «.     Tho 
Blue  Ribbon,  13.     binicular  morria^c*.     A  fine  wo- 
man.     Cold  woter,  or  health  and  beauty,  21.     Tho 
Weddinj;,  28.     Benuiy,  29.     Education  of  the  fe- 
male sex.     Evil  con«iquencc»  of  rockini;  rhildren. 
Impromptu  on  Waste,  37.     Economy  in  a  family. 
Address  of  a  little  giil  to  her  mother  on  her  birth 
day,  46.     The  Looking  glass.     Love  song,  53.     (In 
public  charities,  by  a  Lady,  61.     Female  accom- 
plishments.  Obituary  notice  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Martin, 
69.     Philosophy  of  a   woman's   religion,   "7.     An 
every  day  character,   85.     To  Kaly-did.     Love  of 
flowers,  94.    Description  of  the  Nunnery  at  George- 
town, D.  C,  100.     The  Virgin's  grave.     EpiUph, 
101.     On  the  influence  of  women  in- the  suppres- 
sion  of  intemperance.     Soliloquy  of  a  drunkard's 
wife.    Home,  109.    Interesting  marriage  scene,  1 11. 
Perplexing  marriages.     To  make  Ice  cream,  119. 
Duty  of  parents  to  children,  in  relation  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  latter,  124.     On  revisiting  the  cottage 
of  Rosa,  in  earlv  Spring,  after  a  long  absence,  126. 
The  American  forest  girl,  132.     Hints  to  people  of 
moderate  fortune,  141.    The  farmers'  song,  ISO. 
A  word  to  the  heads  of  families,  158.    Conrad  leav- 
ing  Medora,   165,   173.     The  Wedding  Ring,  180. 
Gaelic  song,   '.81.     Thoughts  upon  female  educa- 
tion.    Lines  to  Lady  BIcssington,  by  Lord  Byron, 
with   her    answer,    189.     "One    hour  with    thee." 
Advice  to  mothers,  196.     My  wife's  influence,  206. 
The  sweet  briar.    Chinese  maxims  for  women,  206. 
Exercise  of  females.     The  female  heart,  214.     Re- 
lief for  s\ickling  mothers.     A  character.    The  but. 
terfly,    221.      A    Wife's    Duly    in    her    Husbands 
business   gently   taught,  230.     The  summer  com- 
plaint of  children,  238.    Good  old  limes,  245.    Bob 
and  his  wife.     Simplicity,  253.     Childhood  and  its 
visitor*,    261.     Economy   in   a   family.     Rights  of 
Women,  209.    Housewifery,  278.    Rural  sighU  and 
rural  sounds,  279.     Maternal  influence,  285.     Tho 
The  complaint  of  the  lungs.     Management  of  the 
Hair,  294.    The  Prize,  301.    The  welcome  to  death, 
311.      Wet   feet,    317.     Education    of   girls,   3.'5. 
Beds,  333.     "I  am  eng:iged,"  334.     Superiority  of 
wit  and  talent  over  mere  beauty,  341.     The  foun- 
tain of  youth,  342.    Domestic  docloringof  children, 
348.     On  clothing,  358.     On  head  dress,  364.     On 
corsets,  374.     A  nervous  lady,  383.     The  Misses, 
390.    On  snuff'-laking.    Female  surgeons,  398.   Max- 
ims for  married  ladies,  406.     A  petticoat  banner, 
407.     The  Bugle,  413. 
LAFAYETTE,  General,  letter  from,  to  the  Editor,  wiUi 
silk  worm  egjs,  books.  &c.  23.  ,   .       ,  , . 

LAFAYETTE  INSTITUTION,  conducted  by  Leopold 
ie  Page,  297.  Do.  under  the  new  arrangement  re- 
commended. 383.  ,  .  ,.  ,,  . 
LAND,  on  manuring,  answers  to  inquiries,  16.  .Man- 
ner of  clearing  in  Bedford  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  1 16. 
Improvement  of,  as  practised  by  Z.  Drummond. 
2'7  On  the  management  of  lands  permanently 
under  grass.  377,  410.  On  the  means  of  recruitins 
worn  out,  393.  . 
L.\THROP,tiaml.,  on  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  anu  ino 

preparation  of  it  for  market,  41. 
LAVING,  or  laying  down  of  crops,  251.  ,>,„..„ 

LEAD,  imports  of,  and  its  manufactures  for  the  year 

1828,271. 
LEECHES,  new  method  of  preserving,  39. 
I  ETTER  from  a  father,  resident  in  Baltimore,  to  his 
son  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  school  in  trance, 

LIME,  on  the  use  of,  for  preserving  health,  166. 
LLME   Chloride  of,  on  the  manufacture  of,  and  lU  asc«, 

&e.,  124,  133,383. 
LIME  PLANT,  description  of  the,  2.6. 


L.  L.  P.,  hit  cxcuision  in  the  country,  and  notice  of 
Mount  Hope  Institution,  U3. 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES,  experiments  with,  in  Eng- 
land, 310.  . 

LOCUST,  on  the  natural  history  of,  by  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Potter,  \ii.  Advantages  of  the  Sweet,  or  three 
thorn  Acacia,  for  live  fences,  364. 

LONDON,  its  consumption  of  meal,  vegetables,  &c  , 
134. 

LOWELL,  J.,  on  the  comparative  state  of  the  season, 
from  1S15  to  1832,  90.  On  the  value  of  Lucerne 
as  a  substitute  for  clover,  and  on  grafting  materials, 
93.  Corrects  an  error  in  h'n  article  on  Lucerne, 
123  Communicates  a  new  method  of  grafting, 
196.  On  the  culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato,  21  a. 
Notices  the  Sylvange  Vctre  Pear,  2b2. 

LUCERNE,  on  the  cultivation  of,  and  its  value  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  clover,  by  J.  Lowell,  98.  Error  correct- 
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Hursi'S,  5  li>;u(l,  worlti 
Cattle,  30  lie:id,  worth 
Shoep,  167  head,  woilh 
PiK".  *il  head,  wor.h 
Poultry,  v»rioiis  kinds,  worth 
Stores,  fariiiini;  ge^f,  worth 

Do.       liors.  Axes,  nnd  other  tooN,  worth 

Uo.       Plu'ighs  and  Harrows,   . 

Do.       Wagon,  Cart,  and  Cider  Mill, 

Do.       Sacks  and  other  stores. 
Corn,  40  barrels,  worth 
Rye,  100  bushels,  50  cents. 
Rye,  20  acres  sown,  . 
Wheal,  100  bushels,  $150 

Do.       20  acres  sown,  fc3  50, 
Grass  seeds,  30  acres  sown. 
Hay  and  other  fodder. 
Cash  in  hvud,      .... 

Total  amount  of  Property, 


210 

368 
89 
30 
SO 
SO 
S5 
70 
20 


160 
70 
60 

100 
SO 


1732  00 


Dr. 


Gash. 


Cash  in  hand. 

Cattle,  0  fat  steers  sold. 

Wheal,  100  bushels  sold. 

Cattle,  40  lbs.  butter  sold. 

Cattle,  2  fat  calves  sold. 

Poultry,  sold, 

Sheep,  5  wethers  solil,     . 

Cattle,  30  lbs.  butter  «oiJ, 

Sheep,  5  wethers  sold,    . 


Cash. 


Cr. 


50 

50 

183 

15 

10 

2 

50 

17 

50 

10 

75 

17 

355 

75 

1829  Jan. 


2 

15 

10 

8 

12 

16 

4 

3 

15 

17 

16 

31 

18 

•Jl 

IS 

16 

17 

19 

D F •  for  2tj  Sheep, 

Stores,  Culting-Bnx, 
Profit  and  loss,  25  lbs.  Nails, 
Cattle,  4  dry  Cows,   ... 
Horses,  a  yearling  Mare, 
House  expenses,        .... 
Profit  and  loss,  expenses  at  town, 
Labc'T,  provisi:!,:  and  clothing  for  five  bands, ) 
one  mcnih,     .  .  .  .      j 

Do.    one  month's  hire  of  five  Negroes, 
Profit  and  loss.  Blacksmith's  work. 
House  expenses. 
Cash  on  hand,  .... 


4« 


Dr. 


Hones. 


1829  Jan.  1 
12 
SI 


5  Horses,  worth 

1  yearling  Mare  bought, 

20  bushels  Rye. 

Hay, 


Dr. 


Cattle. 


1829  Jan. 


20  head,  worth 

4  dry  Cows  bought, 

H..y, 

20  bushels  Corn, 

Profit, 
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Horses. 


Cr. 


210 
25 
10 
10 


1829  Jan.  31 


Wheat  1-20 

Job  work  1-60 

6  Horses,  now  worth 


25  cents, 
25     " 


5 

15 

255 


Cattle. 


Cr. 


220 
30 
10 
10 
35 


30j 


1829  Jan. 


3 

2 

10 

2 

o 

24 

2 

31 

19 

2  fat  Steers  sold, 
40  lbs  Butter,  . 
2  fat  Calves,  • 
30  lbs.  Biiller,     . 
22  bead  Cattle,  worth 


50 
15 
10 
10 
230 


76 


Sheep. 


Cr. 


5  Sheep  sold, 

5     do.      do. 

157  Sheep  now  on  hand. 


1750 
17 
365 


Pigs. 


Cr. 


1829  Jan.  31    191  21  Pigs,  now  worth 
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7 

Dr.                                         Poultry. 

PoxtUrii. 

Cr.         7 

1829 

Ian.    1 

I 

Various  kinds,  ivorlb 

»  20 
20 

1829  Jan.  10     2 
31    19 

Poultry,  sold               .... 
Present  stock,  worth       •             .             .             . 

%     2 
17 

20 

50 
50 

8 

Dr.                                       Stores. 

Stores. 

Cr.         8 

1829  Jan.    1 


F;irming  gears. 

Hoes,  Axes,  and  other  tool.'). 

Ploughs  and  Harrows,     ■ 

Wagon,  Cart,  and  Cider  Mill, 

Sacks  and  other  stores,  • 

Cut-Box, 


1829  Jan.  31 


Deduct  for  wear  and   tear,  being  at  the  rate  ( 

of  10  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Present  stock  of  stores,  valued  at 


Dr. 


Com. 


18-29  Jan.    11    I 
SI    18 


40  barrels  on  hand, 
Labour, 


Corn. 


1829  Jan.  31 


20  bushels  to  Pigs,     . 

8      do.       to  Negroes,   . 

20     do.       to  Cows, 

152  do.  on  hand, 

Work  done  towards  next  crop. 


Cr. 


10       Dr. 

Rye. 

liye. 

Cr.       10 

Iv29  Jan.    1 

1 

1 

1 

100  bushels  on  hand,       .... 
20  acrces  sown,         .... 

50 
50 

100 

1829  Jan.  31 

3 
19 
19 

20  bushels  to  horses,       .... 
80  bushels  on  hand,    .... 
Seed  and  labour  towards  ne.\t  crop. 

10 
40 
50 

100 

00 

11       Dr. 


JVIieut. 


Wheat. 


Cr. 


11 


1329  Jan.    I 
I 

31 


100  bushels  on  band, 
20  acres  sown. 
Labour,  . 
Horses, 
Profit,      . 


150 

70 

5 

5 

33 


11829  Jan.  10 
I  31 


100  bushels  sold. 

Seed  and  labour,  towards  nest  crop. 


183 
70 


I^I       Dr. 

Grass  Seeds. 

Grass  Seeds. 

Cr.       12 

18-29  Jan.    11    1  1  30  acres  sown. 

1     601 

III829  Jan.  311  191  Balance, 

60|00 

13       Dr. 


Hay. 


Hay. 


Cr. 


1829  Jan.    1     r  Hay  and  other  Todder, 


1 6       Dr.  Profit  and  Loss, 

iS^fTjanr  2'^ay25  lbs.  Naili,    "         T  '. 

15     21  Expenses  at  Town, 

21  >   2!  Blacksmith's  work,    . 

31    18J  Job  work  it/ /i(in(/s, 
3;        Do.         by  horses, 

81  Stores,  wear  and  tear,     • 

17 1  Housekeeping  expenses. 


[{1829  Jan.  31 


To  Horses, 
To  Cattle, 
To  Slictp, 
Present  stock  worth. 


Profit  and  Loss. 


14:  To  stock,  hdng  the  prnfitt  of  tliis  month, 


a 

1 

40' 

5 

15 

15 

1 

80 

32 

30 

11 

05 

'     82 

75 1 

1829  Jan.  31 


4  Profit  by  Cattle, 

5  Profit  by  Sheep, 
1 1     Profit  by  Wheat 


1829  Jan.  15 
31 


2;  Cash, 
2]  Do.  . 
18    Labour,  . 


Housekeeping. 


15 

1 

10 

1 

7 

50 

32 

.soil 

Housekeeping. 
ISuOanT 3 1  16    Carried  toprotit  and  loss , 


1 4       Dr.                                             Stock. 

Stock. 

Cr.       14 

1SJ9  Jan.  31 

19 

Whole  amount  of  Property, 

11671 

1 

05  il  1829  Jan.     1 

1                   31 

1 
16 

Whole  amount  of  property, 
From  profit  and  loss  being  the  > 
profits  of  this  month,             \ 

1660 
11 

Oft 

1 
1671 

05 

11671 

0,-. 

15        Dr. 

D F . 

D         F 

Cr. 

15 

isj9  Jan.    2|  2i  Cash  in  full. 

.     1     621 

111289  Jan. 

11    11  26  Sheep, 

.    1 

62100 

Cr.       16 


Cr. \7 

■     i     82.50 


No.  I— Vol.  U.) 
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18       Dr. 


Labour. 


IMt)  Jan.  31 


8l«.i-l..l!.Ci.rii.  .  •  •  • 

Ollior  prcnuioim  and  rlolhing  for  one  nionlh, 
I  monllr*  hire  of  5  negroes, 


5      « 

lU 

ar. 

li 

/,iiliour. 
rBiiTjarT.'sl     iT"  Corn  I  -iO  (clr:iriiiK  l.iml  for  net!  ero|i)'2!>  cenli, 
|(>    .loll  work  I  (iO  (Fencinn  Sir.)  iS  renti. 
II     WhiMt  I  -20  (DresniiiK  >i|>)  -5  crnli, 
5    Sliet'p  l-l()(K<'eilinK  8tc.) 'iS  ccnl»,  . 
17     iloune  1-30  (Oorneslic  work)  35  cenli,  . 


Cr. 


Ih 


■Jh    00 


19  Dr. 
1349  Jan.  91 1  i 
3 
4 
5 
(i 
7 
8 
9 
10 
II 
12 
13 


'Uu>li  Unlance, 
lIor«eg, 
Callle,     . 
Slierp, 
Pis*' 
Poultry, 
Stores,    . 
Corn, 
Rye, 
Wheat. 
Grass  seeds, 
Hay,      . 


Balance. 

Halanee. 

Cr 

19 

1.07   35|;i8-29  Jan.  31 

11 

Stock  Balance, 

1671 

U» 

23i'i 

2iO 

.165 

99 

17 

50 

201 

iO 

SI 

90 

70 

! 

60 

75 

i 

1671 

^i'' 

1671 

o-> 

To  Iht  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer: 

I  have  lately  noticed  your  observations  in  the 
Farmer,  of  iOih  Uecemlier  hist,  respecting  the  pro- 
per mode  of  keeping  farminK  accounts,  and  be- 
leave  to  observe,  that  for  the  hist  twenty  years  I 
have  kept  my  farming  books  on  the  plan  given 
above,  and  Have  found  it  to  answer  entirely  to  my 
satisf.iclion.in  every  respect,  as  it  has  enabled  me 
to  ascertain,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  prolil  or 
loss,  in  a  distinct  manner,  on  each  kind  of  Ine 
stock,  and  also  each  kind  of  grain  I  have  been  cul- 
tivating during  that  yeir— as  also  the  labour  done 
by  the  workmen,  and"  their  cost  in  wages  and  sup- 
port; the  cost  and  labour  ef  ray  horses,  and  my 
housekeeping  expenses,  as  also  many  other  mat- 
ters, all  of  which  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  a  far- 
mer, in  order  that  he  may  know  how  to  regiil.tte 
and  conduct  his  business  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
and  keep  his  expeiutitures  icithin  his  income;  the  first 
step  towards  which  is,  to  never  either  give  or  take 
rrcdit.  I  have  invariably  attended  to  this  cardinal 
re^-olulion  lor  more  than  seven  yeiirs,  nor  shall  any 
thing  again  tempt  me  to  depart  from  it.  Indeed,  I 
hate' the  who!e  sytem  of  credit,  and  if  no  such 
thing  was  known  amongst  us,  mankind  would  be 
»o  much  more  honest  and  happy,  that  we  shouhl 
have  but  liitle  occasion  for  either  lawyers  or  doc- 
(or-— a  very  numerous  body  of  gentlemen,  who 
thrive  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  neighbours. 

As  my  son  commenced  keeping  books  in  this 
manner  on  the  1st  Janu;iry  last,  I  hail  intended  to 
have  given  voii  an  exact  copy  of  his  account  book 
f-.r  that  moiith,  but  have  tonnd  it  necessary  to  vary 
a  little  from  it,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  variety  to 
the  entries  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  book  would 
have  done.  The  month's  accounts  have  been  ba- 
lanced, in  or<ler  to  show  how  the  book  (Hii;hl  to  be 
balanced  at  the  end  of  every  year,  when  an  entire 
fip.-h  inventory  of  the  stock  on  the  farm  should  be 
l;.ken,  in  the  manner  this  account  commences.— 
Many  good  farmers  lose  their  way  to  profit  by  be- 
iiowiiig  nearly  all  their  industry  on  some  piirt  of 
th'ir  business  which,  generally,  is  unprofitable  to 
Iheni,  and  frequently  neglect  some  part  of  it  which 
HiiKht,  with  no  more  industry  or  care,  remunerate 
them  well  for  their  trouble. 

iShnuld  you,  or  any  oilier  person,  wi>h  to  keep 
books  in  this  manner,  proceed  Ihu^:  take  an  exact 
account  of  all  the  properly  you  have,  debts  owim: 
vuu.  and  ca.-h  in  hand,  and  enter  them  all,  in  a 
book  properly  ruled  on  the  right  hand  page,  in  the 
manner  of  the  inventory  above;  then  enter,  on  the 
left  hand  *ide  of  the  same  page,  all  the  money  you 
owe,  and  to  whom  it  is  due;  and  the  balance  ol 
tbeie  two  sides  of  your  book  will  be  the  "stock"  o( 


property  you  are  worth.  Let  these  pages  be  posted  1  In  posting  your  book  from  the  inventory,  corn, 
on  the  reverie  side  of  a  page,  to  the  one  Ihey  now  rye,  hay,  &.c.  will  each  have  a  separate  page  of  en- 
iire  entered  on,  and  the  inventory  marked  in  the  try,  and  stand  debited,  for  the  slock  of  each  you 
ruled  line,  iuimediatcly  alter  the  line  for  the  dnles,,may  have  on  hand  at  taking  the  inventory,  and  as 
with  the  page  to  which  you  have  posted  that  entry—  your  live  stock  will  constantly  be  consuming  this 
your  book  Is  then  fairly  opened  by  double  entry,  produce,  you  must  occasionally  debit  each  kind  of 
Ihit  is,  each  article  or  thing  will  then  be  entered  live  stock  for  its  proportion  of  such  feed,  which  in 
twice,  once  on  the  debit,  and  once  on  the  credit  side  your  opinion  has  been  consumed,  since  you  last 
of  your  book,  a  thing  that  must  always  be  rigid-  made  a  similar  apportionment;  and  of  course,  each 
ly  attended  to  in  every  succeeding  entry  |kind  of  fecil  is  to   be   credited,  for  a  sum  equal  to 

The  cash  in  hand  you  will  observe,  is  lo  he  post-  the  amount, you  have  debited  the  live  stock, 
ed  on  the  debit  side  of  the  page,  under  the  head  If  you  buy  a  wagon,  or  cart,  or  plough,  &c.  by 
cash— it  will  then  stand  debtor  in  your  book,  and  which  your  property  in  dead  slock  is  actually  in- 
for  the  future  cash  must  be  debited  on  this  page,  for  (jreased,  you  will  debit  stores  fur  the  amount  paid, 
every  sum  of  money  you  receive,  and  state  from  and  credit  cash  for  a  similar  sum  of  money,  but 
what  source  you  receive  the  money,  exactly  in  the, should  you  buy  any  thing  that  will  not  actually  in- 
same  manner,  as  you  would  debit  any  person  to  crease  your  dead  stock,  but  be  shortly  consumed,  as 
whom  you  pay  money,  and  when  you  |)ay  money  nails,  or  mending  any  thing,  or  only  replacing  an 
for  any  thing,  ca^h  must  be  credited  in  like  manner,  article  that  is  worn  out,  then  you  will  credit  ca<b, 
never  losinn^sight  of  this  essential,  that  '.he  name  and  debit  profit  and  loss  for  the  amount 
entered  at  'the'^head  of  every  page,  whether  it  be  Your  house-keeping  expenses,  will  of  course,  be 
horses,  cattle,  stores,  profit"  and  loss,  or  the  like,  debited  for  everything  furnished  to  your  house, 
is  always  to  be  debited  or  credited  as  the  ease  may  and  if  the  thing  has  been  furnished  by  your  farm. 
be  for  every  thing  it  may  take  or  furnish  to  your  wheat  lor  instance,  a  similar  credit  will  ol  course  be 
farm,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  as  thcpugh  it  was  made  un.ler  the  head  wheat,  or  sbouhl  cash  hav.' 
a  person— cast  up  these  two  sides  of  your  book  un- '  paid  for  it,  cash  must  be  credited  in  like  manner;  all 
dor  the  brad  cash,  every  two  w.  eks,  at  the  least,  money  paid  for  your  pleasures,  and  from  which  you 
and  the  balance  of  them  will  be  the  amount  of  mo-  do  not  increase  your  properly  in  like  proportion. 
ney  you  ought  to  have  in  your  pocket— and  should '  must  be  posted  lo  the  hon-e  expenses,  your  house- 
there  be  any  ditTerence  between  them,  you  may  be  keepinj  expenses  will  Ihen  be  a'cerlained  and  on 
sure  somethins  has  been  omitted  lo  be  eiiLred,  or  balancingyour  book  at  the  end  ol  Ihe  year,lbe  whole 
you  have  mi>reckoned  the  pages  Rfcal  care  is  re-  cost  of  it,  must  be  transferred  to  the  debit  of  prohf 
Miiired  in   enlerinic  nialters,  cither  in  ih'' inventory,  and  loss. 

or  under  the  head  cash;  that  each  line  be  ma.le  up  You  may  keep  an  account  of  the  work  done  liy 
of  only  such  things,  as  are  lo  be  posted  under  one; Ihe  hands,  either  by  entering  it  every  evening  in 
head  that  is,  should  you  receive  or  pay  money  for  your  book,  or  what  I  prefer  entering  it  on  a  slate, 
both  horses  and  cattle,  make  a  distinct  line  of  entry  I  mine  has  lung  been  done,  by  my  son,  on  a  slate,  in 
foreich  as  each  must  be  nos-ed  under  a  dillcrenl  I  this  manner,  should  my  five  hands  have  been  em- 
head,  arid  on  a  different  page;  at  your  lei-uie  post  ployed  on  Ihe  I»l  January,  in  clearing  land  for  corn, 
thiscash  account  under  their  proper  heads,  taking  in  Ihe  evening  he  enters  on  the  right  side  of  his 
-reat  care  to  po^t  those  entries  on  Ihe  left  hand,  or, slate,  thus;  corn  1-5  meaning  that  on  Isl  Januarv. 
debit  page  to  the  ri-ht  hand,  or  credit  page,  and ,  five  hands  has  been  employed  at  corn,  neil  day  the 
^ica  re.-.«.-thus,  if  you  have  received  money  for  a  five  hand,  may  hAve  been  employe.!  at  wheal,  whirn 
horse  cash  stan.ls  debtor,  and  therelore  horses  arelis  thus  entered,  under  Ihe  head  corn,  wheal  .-.;. 
to  be'credited,  or  should  you  have  pai.l  money  for  meanins.  that  on  Ihe  2.1,  wh.;al  had  given  emplo,- 
a  horse  ea-h  will  slan.l  credilc.l,  and  therefore  hor-'ment  lo  five  hands;  next  day  wheat  Miay  have  cm- 
ses  are  to  be  debited  for  the  amount,  or  .sbouhl  you  ployed  them  a-ain,  when  he  enters  on  Ihe  saor.r 
buy  any  thing  on  credit,  a  horse  for  instance,  hor-  wheat  line  3-5,  and  entries  are  made  m  this  man- 
ses are  to  be  debited,  and  the  person  from  whom  ner  until  the  end  of  the  month,  when  he  asccitain- 
vou  hou.'ht  him,  is  to  be  cre.lited,  and  when  you  the  labour  bestowed  under  each  head,  and  I  ent.; 
my  for  this  horse,  cash  is  to  be  credited,  and  the  it  in  the  book,  under  the  head  labour,  on  the  c.ed.! 
U-i  to  whom  the  money  is  paid,  is  to  he  .lebited  ;  snl.'.  thus,  corn  1-iO.  meaning  that  M  n.onlh 
irthe  amount,  and  If  you  sell  a  horse  on  credit,;corn  has  givcH  employment  '° '>='"''••  ^^^1";^'°-; 
you  reverse  these  entries  of  course,  taking  care  to  men  one  day;  wheal  is  then  written  under  this  hne. 
never  make  an  entry  under  the  head  cash,  but  and  a  similar  enlry  made:  every  succeeding  inonll.. 
when  cash  i.  actually  either  received  or  paid.  the  labour  is  ascertained,  and  entered  on  the  ,.».* 
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line,  as  the  first  entry,  making  to^ftlier  not  more 
than  twelve  entries  on  (he  snnie  line,  in  a  jear,  and 
the  labour  may  thus  be  iliiided,  under  as  many 
heads  as  you  see  necessary,  llie  resiilue  of  the  la- 
bour, may  then  be  placed  umter  one  general  head; 
job  work,  meaning  chance  work,  such  as  gelling  fire 
wood,  iiirnding  fences  and  the  like. — The  whole 
iiiinibpr  of  days  work,  done  under  each  head,  dur- 
ing the  year  is  then  ascertained,  and  entered  on  the 
end  of  the  same  line,  which  all  added  logether, 
•hows  the  number  of  days  work  done  by  all  the 
hands  during  the  year,  say  liOO,on  the  reverse  side 
of  this  page,  is  enlered  all  the  expenses,  altcnding 
the  pay  and  .iiipjiort  of  these  hands,  say,  360  dol- 
lars, which  sum  divided  by  1,200,  shows  a  cost  of 
thirty  cents,  for  each  day's  work,  done  by  each 
hand,  during  the  year,  then  multiply  the  lolal  num- 
ber of  da3-s  work,  at  (he  end  of  Ihc  line,  coin,  say, 
200,  by  (his  thirty  cents  which  will  make  60  dollars, 
»nd  Ibis  ivill  be  the  cost  of  the  corn  crop,  in  ma- 
nual labour  for  one  year,  fi;riire  this  GO  dollars  out 
nnd  labour  will  stand  credited  this  sum,  then  post  it 
to  llie  debit  of  corn,  and  this  entry  will  be  com- 
pleted, all  the  other  heads  of  entry,  m;iy  be  finish- 
ed in  like  manner,  but  the  one  under  the  bead  job 
work,  mii't  go  to  the  debit  of  profit  and  lo>s — the 
labour  of  the  horses  may  be  ascertained,  and 
enlered  exactly  in  the  same  manner;  alter  posting 
nil  these  entries  under  the  heads  labour,  and  horses, 
should  a  small  balance  remain,' post  it  to  the  debit 
or  credit  of  profit  and-loss,  as  the  case  may  be. 

When  you  have  an  increa.-e  of  live  stock,  you 
may  either  let  it  remain,  until  llie  end  of  the  year, 
before  you  place  it  in  your  bo'ik,  or  you  may,  un- 
der the  proper  head,  enter  it  on  the  dibit  page,  in 
the  way  of  a  memorandum,  but  no  other  entry  is 
required,  as  (his  increase  ought  not  to  have  any 
money  attached  to  if. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  and  after  all  the  accounts 
have  been  posted,  and  Ihorougldy  examined,  to  see 
that  all  has  been  ilone  coirecily,  proci-<-d  to  b:il;ince 
your  book,  as  shown  in  the  aliove  statement,  that  is 
look  carefully  over  each  separate  head  of  entry, 
and  ascertain  Ihc  amooiit  ol  projierly  under  that 
bead,  which  you  still  hare  on  hand,  and  its  then 
Talue,  and  when  satisfied  of  its  correctness,  credit 
that  head  of  entry  for  the  aiiiouni;  llius,  should  you 
find,  under  the  bead  wheal,  thai  your  then  slock  on 
hand,  is  worth  ^.200,  credit  wheat  this  Si!ll(l,  and 
debit  balance  for  it,  tin  ti  ca^t  up  the  two  sides, 
under  the  head  wheat,  and  the  bal^uice  of  ihem,  is 
to  he  posted,  to  the  debit  or  cie<llt,  of  profit  anil 
loss,  as  the  case  may  be,  Ihc  head  wheal  will  Mien 
be  balanced,  and  when  all  the  olher  heads  of  entry, 
«re  balanced  in  like  maniiei',  proceed  to  bilanee 
profit  and  loss,  and  post  its  balance,  to  the  de- 
bit or  credit  of  stock,  as  may  be  refpiirecl;  your 
stock — that  is,  your  clear  property,  is  never  to  have 
nny  entry  made  under  it,  excepting  only  this  entry, 
from  profit  and  loss,  once  a  yciir, — and  should  you 
have  to  place  it  on  the  debit  side  of  stock,  be  assu- 
red your  property  is  wasting,  and  set  about  at  once, 
and  with  the  must  deteimineil  nsolulion,  to  reduce 
your  housekeeping  ex|iendilure,  or  perhaps,  yon 
loo  soon,  may  find  yourself  a  ruined  man,— when  it 
is  said  house-keeping  e.Npenses,  it  must  hi!  dis 
linclly  understood,  as  including  every  sum  of  mo 
ney,  spent  either  in  siippurtiiig  Ihc  family,  or  in 
any  of   its  picuaures. 

Should  these  sides  of  balance  agree,  you  may 
conclude  that  liie  whole  book,  bus  been  kepi  cor- 
rectly, since  the  last  b.ilance, — but  shoiilil  there  be 
any  diflerence  httween  llie  casting  of  Ihe  sides,  you 
may  rest  assured  something  is  wrong  enleied,or 
else  that  Ihe  Casting  up  is  wrong. 

Should  any  prr  on  ihiidt  Ibis  mode  of  keeping 
farming  book-,  loo  leiliiiu-,  lei  him  rellect  on  all  the 
adtanlH>;es  of  a  lariiH  i  knowing  ciiirectly,  the.  ex- 
act prolil  or  loss  of  each  kinil  of  live  slock,  and 
cropping,  with  all  Ihe   olher  advantages    of  know- 


ing all  his  debts  and  credits,  as  also  Ihe  informa 
lion  in  book  keeping  which  may  be  acepiired  by  a 
rising  family,  and  how  easily  executors  could  settle 
such  books,  and  their  trust;  and  as  to  lime,  every 
farmer  has  plenty  of  leisure  to  keep  such  books, 
and  ultimately,  perhaps  he  would  find  it  far  more 
beneficial  to  his  family,  and  satisfactory  to  himself, 
than  spending  his  leisure  lime,  in  smoking  segars, 
and  drinking  whiskey.  You  have  my  address,  and 
should  any  one  wish  to  have  any  lurlhcr  explana- 
tion, I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  giving  it,  pro- 
vided Ihe  postage  of  letters  be  paid.  Albion. 


HEMP. 

Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Hemp,  as  practised 
in  Kentucky. 

The  most  fertile  of  our  lands  are  selccled  for  Ihe 
production  of  hemp,  and  that  which  has  been  used 
as  meadow  or  pasture  for  a  long  time,  is  preferred 
to  any  olher,  extierienco  having  proved  that  it  is 
best  adapted  to  Ihe  purpose.  'J'liis  (if  practicable,) 
is  ploughed  late  in  Ihe  autumn,  and  exposed,  un- 
trodden by  stock,  to  the  frosts  of  winter;  ploughed 
again  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  season  will  per- 
mit, and  again  immediately  preceding  Ihe  sowing 
of  the  seed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  harrow  Ihe 
ground  until  Ihe  clods  are  completely  broken,  and 
to  give  it  as  even  a  surface  as  can  be  produced  by 
Ihe  use  of  the  common  harrow. 

'I'he  seed  is  sown  from  the  20lh  of  April  to  Ihe 
midille  of  May,  (after  spring  frosis  are  over,)  at  Ihc 
rate  of  from  a  bushel  and  a  fourth  lo  a  bushel  and 
a  half  to  the  acre,  and  twice  harrowed.  The  crop 
then  requires  no  further  allenlion  until  it  is  cut. — 
Its  fitness  for  Ihe  knife  must  be  determined  by  the 
appearance  of  Ihe  hemp,  and  not  by  the  lenulli  of 
the  lime  it  has  been  growing,  oc  the  season  of  the 
year.  The  indications  of  fitness  for  culling  are  a 
change  in  Ihe  colour  of  the  leaf  from  a  deep  green 
to  a  yellow,  and  the  rising,  upon  Ihe  least  agita- 
tion, of  a  vegetable  dust  from  Ihe  hemp.  The 
ripening  of  Ihe  crop  is  generally  partialand  un- 
eepial  in  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  and  re- 
gard ought  lo  be  paid  to  that  circumstance  in  cut- 
ling  it,  taking  such  portions  of  it  first  as  give  the 
strongest  indications  of  ripeness.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary or  proper  lo  wail  for  a  decided  change  of  co- 
lourin  all  the  leaves,  before  Ihc  harvest  commences; 
on  (he  contrary,  it  is  more  advantageous  lo  com- 
mence when  Ihe  change  is  only  partial,  and  as  soon 
as  the  iliisl  spoken  of  begins  to  rise,  or  is  produced 
by  agitating  the  hemp  with  a  stick  or  the  hand  In 
Kentucky,  Ihe  practice  of  culling  hemp  has  in  a 
great  measure  superseded  Ihe  old  [iraclice  of  pull- 
ing it  up  by  Ihe  roots,  and  is  fouiul  to  be  greatly 
preferable,  being  less  laborious,  and  rendering  Ihe 
iiemp  heller  and  easier  lo  handle,  The  operation 
is  |)erformed  with  a  knife,  (commonly  called  a 
hemp  hook,)  made  somewhat  in  Ihe  shape  of  a 
sickle,  but  heavier  and  not  so  long,  and  having  a 
smooth  and  sharp  edge.  As  the  hemp  is  cut,  it  is 
spread  oul  upon  Ihe  grounil  from  which  it  is  taken, 
and  pennitted  to  remain  there  until  the  |e;ives  :ire 
well  Willi  il,  and  will  easily  separate  fiom  Ihe  stalks 
It  is  then  gathered  into  sheaves,  but  not  bounil, 
and  the  leaves  beaten  off  with  a  slick,  and  iinnie 
diately  immersed,  if  water  rolling  is  inlended;  if 
not,  il  is  sel  up  in  slacks  of  from  ihiec  to  five  feet 
in  diameter  al  the  ground,  and  tied  closely  lns:r 
tber  al  the  lops  so  as  lo  prevent  il  from  f.illini:;  Ihe 
middle  of  Ihe  stack  should  be  left  hollow  to  give  il 
air,  near  the  earth-  Il  is  then  siiffereil  to  s'and  iin 
til  perleclly  dry,  when  il  is  separaleil  and  boiinil 
into  small  sheaves,  and  put  up  in  stacks  or  rii  ks,  and 
>ei'iired  by  a  covering  ol  boards  or  straw,  lo  veeuie 
Il  fiom  getlirig  wet  in  the  iiileiior  of  the  st.iek.  It 
can,  hinvever,  be  so  !-taeked  as  lo  bi'  secun  d  fioipi 
water  without  any  other  covering  than  a  Ihulcli  ofj 


hemp,  but  some  skill   to    be  acquired  only  by  prac- 
tice IS  necessary  to  do  il  well. 

It  remains  in  Ihe  slack  until  the  season  for  rotting 
arrives;  it  is  then  taken  down  and  sfiread  out  (OD 
grass,  if  to  be  had,)  as  equally  as  possible,  and  ex- 
posed lo  Ihe  weather  until  it  is  found  to  be  ready 
for  Ihe  brake.  (Our  western  autumns  and  winteri 
are  attended  with  so  little  snow  as  to  give  us  choice 
of  time  from  September  until  February  for  rotting.) 
Care  must  be  taken  lo  take  the  hemp  up  as  soon 
as  it  is  fil  for  the  brake,  or  a  loss  will  be  suslalneci. 
(If,  however,  it  should  be  found  al  any  lime  to  be 
injured  by  too  long  an  exposure,  it  is  not  thrown 
away,  but  again  slacked,  and  brought  lo  Ihe  brake 
the  succeeding  year,  when  it  will  be  found  lo  have 
regained  its  strength,  if  not  absolutely  rolled  be- 
fore il  was  taken  up  ) 

When  ready  for  the  brake,  we  take  it  from  (he 
ground  and  stack  it  in  small  slacks,  as  in  (he  first 
instance  after  cutting,  and  then  proceed  lo  break 
it,  on  brakes  made  on  the  plan  of  our  common  flax 
brake,  but  much  larger,  say  from  five  lo  six  feet  in 
length,  having  the  slats  much  deeper  and  wider 
apart,  and  wider  in  proportion  at  the  heel  of  the 
brake  than  Ihe  flax  brake.  With  such  a  brake,  a 
good  labourer  will  brake  100  lbs.  in  a  day  in  Febru- 
ary, and  some  will  break  double  that  quantity. — 
The  seed  is  raised  by  planting  in  hills  like  Indian 
corn,  plinting  four  or  five  seeds,  ami  pulling  all  out 
but  Ihe  most  thrifty  'plant.  A  single  acre  of  rich 
land  has  been  known  to  produce  sixty  bushels  of 
9«ed.  We  are  very  little  in  Ihe  habirof  water  rot- 
ting our  hemp,  but  what  has  been  thus  prepared  it 
found  lo  be  equal  (o  Ihe  best  Russia  hemp;  from 
three  to  five  days,  in  a  very  warm  season,  is  found 
lo  be  sufiicient  for  this  process,  if  the  water  be 
stagnant;  longer,  if  ruMning. 

An  npinitpu  prevails  where  Ihe  cultivation  of  hemp 
is  not  conmion,  that  it  is  a  very  exhausting  crop  — 
The  fact,  however,  is  otherwise,  and  we  cultivate 
three  successive  crops  on  Ihc  same  land  with  le»» 
exhaustion  than  is  occasioned  by  either  the  corn  or 
ivhcat  crop;  and  no  crop  leaves  ground  so  light  at 
to  entirely  destroy  Ihe  production  of  weeds. 

A   Kentuceiak. 


ON  THE  CLIMATE,  &.c. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  A'ear  Richmond,  Ta. 

Il  IS  noiv  Ihe  2d  of  March, — the  ground  is  while 
with  snow  and  though  a  bright  sun  shines  over  our 
beads,  a  strong  north  west  winil  makes  Ihe  cold  ci- 
i-es>ive,  and  ice  houses  might  this  morning  be  filled. 
Il  is  certainly  not  extraordinary  for  us  lo  have  cold 
weather  in  March,  though  it  is  not  often  so  extrenM 
as  al  present,  but  Ihe  contrast  between  this  winter 
and  the  last,  is  most  remarkable.  In  Kibruarf 
ISjy,  there  was  no  interruption  by  frost  lo  farmin;( 
opeialiuns,  even  to  ploughing,  for  a  single  day.  In 
the  last  month  scarcely  a  furrow  was  turned.  Ten- 
der plants,  as  llie  sweet  bay  and  English  laurel,  that 
I  have  never  known  before  to  remain  in  the  open 
air  uninjured,  in  Ihe  winter  of  IbiT — 1828,  had 
not  a  leaf  seared.  This  winter  has  l>een  destruc- 
live  lu  every  plant  that  cannot  stand  our  most  se- 
veie  frost.",  and  green  houses  have  in  nmny  inslao- 
ee- proved  an  in-nlficienl  piotectinn  lo  the  common 
exotics  whii  h  are  most  easily  pirsiiveil.  The  hint 
"MS  an  Italian,  the  present  is  a  Sii'iiian  winter. 
The  face  of  nature,  is  of  course,  entirely  ditlereni 
Irom  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  'Ihe  <Mrlv  kinds  of 
wheal  were  then  generally  from  si.\  to  eight  inrh<t 
liigli,  hut  now  Ihe  fields  are  bare,  and  it  is  only 
when  lliey  are  between  the  observer  and  the  gun, 
iliit  a  linge  of  urecn  is  perceived.  In  1828,  the 
months  ol  March  and  April,  wrrc  coliler  than  Jan- 
miry  and  February — a  singular  fad.  The  degree 
id  colli  Ibis  wilier  has  not  been  al  any  one  time 
>  xiranrdinary;  but  its  uniiilerrupli  d  eenlinuance 
fur  two  months,  during  (be  greater  part  of  that  (im* 
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•  us|iriiiliiiK  iiiiiii\  ul  llir  iiiu"!  iiii|>iirlnnl  n;;rivullil- 
ml  labours,  i»  ini-uiui'iiii'iice  In  uliicli,  lorliiiiHlvlj', 
io  (liii  clinmlr,  Me  ;irc  iiul  iiiucli  ui-ciiitloiiirit. 

With  (lie  luo-t  In  vim  ruble  |ii(»|ircU  during  Ihe 
winter  ami  ^|>^llli,  I  have  ever  known,  our  hopes" 
were  (ll^a|>|lOlllll'(l  in  the  last  h,in<'!it.  I'lic  while 
May  «\ heal  uas  Hliiio>t  eiilirely  (le^lro_\ed  nhile  in 
(he  boot  liy  the  cold  wunlhcr  in  A|>ril  and  May,  and 
that  ithich  was  notvn  Hlter  judicious  lariiiera  con- 
■ideted  it  too  late  to  suiv,  alone  produced  u  crop^ 
■s  «vc  ihall  certainly  experience  nil  lu»!t  III  the  next 
harvest  Iruiii  the  loo  Krent  I'oi Hardness  of  the 
whCRt,  one  danifer  (and  not  an  nncuiiiiiion  one)  i 
removed — whether  the  opposite  evil  is  not  us  se 
nous,  is  another  alV.iir — hut  as  far  as  my  own  ol)- 
(ervation  cMeiMJs  there  is  wheal  enough  alive  on 
the  land,  and  il'  the  spiiii);  be  mild,  nc  have  no 
re.tsun   to  despair  of  a  ^ouil  harvest. 

I  have  m.itle  these  reinaiks  to  call  the  altenlion 
of  yoursell  and  your  rorre-pondenls  to  the  suhjecl 
of  the  climate  ol  our  country.  Jl  has  caused  sur 
prise  to  ine,  tiiat  in  a  work  like  your>,  which  seems 
Io  embody  all  the  ui;rieullural  inrorinallon  of  the 
nilion,  and  has  in  a  sreal  li.easuie  su|icrsedcd  every 
other  puhlicatiiin  on  such  snhjrcls,  there  should  he 
DO  ineleoiulo:;lcal  tables,  published  at  regular  iiitei- 
»als  frnni  dilli  reiil  pails  ol  the  Unit'  d  Stale-,  accom- 
panied with  niniuksvu  the  (ffccls  oj  Ike.  scmoiis,  on  \ie- 
gelablc  mill  uiiimalcd  uiiluic.  1  hese  would  render 
>uch  tables  lar  more  valuable  Oun  a  mere  ."-ciiea  ol 
thermoiiieirical  observations.  In  a  scienlilie  view, 
ttiey  would  be  highly  interestiiiK,  nor  would  they 
be  without  their  practical  utility.  A  farmer  is 
^luded  chitlly  by  his  own  expeiicnce  of  the  seasons, 
in  sowing,  plaiiiing.and  perlbiiiiin;;  many  other  op- 
erations. 1  o  have  in  addition  to  tliit  e.xperience, 
the  records  of  more  seasons  than  he  can  have  ob- 
•erved,  is  highly  desirable, —  and  should  it  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  prevalent  opinion  that  a  pro^rt  ssive 
amelioration  is  taking  place  in  our  climate,  he  cor- 
rect, it  niav  lead  to  the  introduction  of  new  crops. 
A  comparison  of  our  seasons,  with  those  of  the  dif- 
ferent couiiliies  of  Kurope,  would  also  be  useful, 
specially  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Vine. 

The  various  .'igrici/Zfura!  Socicfiej,  would  confer 
a  great  beLelit  on  the  country  by  turning  their  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  By  exchan^'ug  their  ob- 
tervations  with  the  Hociclies  in  Europe,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  are  careful  to  preserve  regular  mete- 
orological tables,  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
climate  of  the  two  continents  might  be  foimed. 

Here  let  me  remark  that  1  consider  il  very  doubt- 
ful whether  our  climate  has  undergone  the  slightest 
change,  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  country. 
Ido  not  perceive,  that  plants,  (the  best  criterion  ol 
&  climate,;  which  formerly  were  unable  to  stand  our 
winters,  are  now  enabled  to  do  so.  The  sweet 
hay,  the  English  laurel,  and  the  pomegranate  have 
nourished  in  the  lower  parts  of  our  Slate,  where 
the  rivers  arc  wide,  as  lar  back  as  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  inhabitant  extends.  'J'hev  are  yet  con- 
fined to  that  (lart  ol  the  state, — a  few  may  be  found 
in  the  g..rdciis  of  Richmond,  but  unless  protected. 
Ihcy  only  serve  to  show  that  they  were  not  intended 
for  this  climate.  The  lig  is  at  least  as  precarious 
as  ever— an  English  laurel,  one  of  the  nohlesi 
plants  1  ever  saw.  was  killed  by  the  severity  of  the 
weather  ivilhin  the  last  five  years.  It  was  at  a 
feat  on  James'  River,  about  io  or  ^0  niiles  below 
Richmond,  and  could  not  have  been  less  than  h;ill 
a  century  old.*     I  am  aware  that  the  cultivation  of 


•  .\bout  thirty  years  ago,  wajons  crossed  James'  Ri- 
ver on  the  ice.  I  think  it  mi^ht  have  been  done  in 
the  winters  of  Ib26— Uil;  but  this  fact,  like  the 
roasting  of  an  ox  on  the  Thames,  only  proves  there 
nas  intense  cold  at  a  particular  period  We  often,  if 
we  do  not  reach  il,  come  near  to  the  same  degree,  and 
il  i)  therefore  of  litUc  use   in  the  estimate  of   the  cli- 


colton  and  ol  »in;ir,  is  now  extendini;  niirthwurd  — 
but  th  It  may  be  asciihed  to  the  circuiiiHtance  that 
ihe  cullivaliiin  of  cotton  is  more  prohtahir  than  of 
Kr.iin.and  of  sugar  more  than  of  cotton.  The  most 
proiliiilive  crop  must  nece<»arily  have  n  tendency 
to  exiiiid  itself  til  the  extreme  limils  of  the  climate 
and  soil,  III  which  it  can  he  cultivated  with  success. 
1  he-c  iiitjierlcct  remarks  will  not  be  without  their 
use,  if  they  can  direct  the  attention  of  persons 
more  competent  than  I  am,  to  pursue  the  investi- 
g.ilion,  Io  Ihe  subject  on  which  they  are  made.  I 
have  no  doubt  you  will  see  the  importance  of  it, 
and  re,-onimenil  it  Willi  more  force  to  your  corres- 
poiiileiits  than  I  can  ilo.  M. 


HO&TXCVIiTU&B. 

FRUIT  TREES,  &.C. 
Copynfa  Utter  from  Sumiiel  Jiuitie,  Esq.  of  Virginia, 

10    It'iltiain  I'lince,  Frojirielor  vf   the   Linnccan 

Uoliinic  (j'urilcn  at  J\tw  ivrk. 
IJt.vii  Siii:  January  12,  1829. 

'Ihe  box  of  Fruit  trees,  &c.  arrived  here  on  Ihe 
tith  iii-.tant,  every  thing  in  excellent  ordet  I  am 
much  pleased  with  your  superior  iiiannei^  of  pack- 
ing, )ou  have  executed  my  order  to  my  entire  sat- 
islaclion.  Seven  week,  exactly  from  the  date  of 
your  bill,  they  were  ei::ht  days  lying  in  iS'ew  Yoik, 
before  shipped.  I  planted  them  immediately  in  their 
respective  places,  I  biiided  down  the  long  stems  of 
the  grapes,  and  cuveied  the  whole  wilh  carlli,  then 
over  that,  and  Ihe  tools  of  all  the  trees  with  shurl 
straw.  Ihe  next  day  it  rained  heavily  throughout, 
ihe  mercury  standing  at  Go*,  and  the  day  following 
Willi  a  severe  frost,  mercury  at  S'^.  'I'his  sudden 
change  of  temperature  is  incident  to'  this  climate, 
and  in  the  spring  monibs  the  white  Irosts  cultin" 
liou  11  every  thing  in  its  way,  leaves  the  anxious  hus- 
bandman, sometimes  a  scanty  gleaning. 

I  am  much  pleased  with  your  treatise.  Its  impor- 
tance Io  the  iiorticulturist  lor  directing  in  the  choice 
of  fiuil,  S;.c.  will,  1  have  no  doubt  Ue  very  accepta- 
ble, and  especially  to  those  situated  in  the  back- 
ward parts  ol  our  coiiniiv.  I  thank  you  for  the 
kind  present  you  made  me  in  fruit  trees,  &.c.  I  hope 
in  Ihe  couise  of  next  season,  to  make  you  a  recipro- 
cal return  of  the  native  productions  of  our  moun- 
tainous country. 

I  should  have  written  before  this,  but  was  anx- 
ious to  see  the  goods  lirst.  I  would  wish  to  be  in- 
formed how  I  am  to  send  any  package  to  you  and 
when  your  work  which  is  now  in  hands  will  be  rea- 
dy for  sale.  As  your  establishment  is  really  a  na- 
tional one,  every  lover  of  his  country  is  interested 
in  its  prosperity,  and  therefore  ought  to  contribute 
his  niite  to  American  Eden. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
CHEAP  ME  1  HOD  OF  FORCING  RHUBARB 
My  rhubarb  plants  grow  on  an  east  border,  a  few 
feet  Irom  my  barn  and  stable  door,  separated  from 
Ihe  latter  by  a  fence — the  soil  therefore  very  rii  h. 
In  iMarcb,or  sooner  if  I  please,  I  place  an  old  flour 
barrel,  having  but  one  head, over  each  stool  or  plant, 
Ihe  head  uppermost  to  the  exient  that  I  wish  to 
force.  1  tlien  with  a  dung  fork  proceed  to  cover 
the  barrels  and  to  fill  the  intermediate  spaces  with 
In  sli  stable  dung,  to  the  thickness  of  a  footer  more 
all  round  and  above  the  casks.  A  fermentalion  soon 
commences,  and  the  heal  tliu>  generated,  the  atmos- 
pheric air  being  excluded  from  the  casks,  soon 
causes  Ihe  plant  to  grow  vigorously,  and  in    two  or 


mate.  There  is  as  much  doubt  concerning  the  com- 
parative tcniperjlure  of  aneieiit  and  moiicrn  Kurope, 
as  of  our  own  country.  Kirwan  is  very  unsatislaetory. 
The  argument  from  ihe  clearing  of  llie  forests  is  of 
doubUul  application. 


three  wrrka  Ihe  barrel  brcumei  liler«lly  hiird  wilb 
hue  hUnched,  semi. transparent  leaf  utiickt  of  Iha 
rhubarb.  I  carefully  remove  Ihe  manure,  raite  the 
barrel,  break  off  Ihe  largeot  leave.,  hut  am  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  rrown,  md  then  replace  the  catk 
and  manure  fur  a  second  crop.  I  have  m  thia  way 
taken  enough  from  a  sinxle  plant,  in  April,  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  |iie«.  The  leaf  »tork»  thiit  blanched,  re- 
ipiire  no  pealing.  I'liry  arc  very  brittle  and  juicy, 
and  require  to  be  merely  washed  and  rut  to  prepara 
for  cooking.  Sea  Kale  is  forceil  by  the  same  pro 
cess.  J    jj 

Jllbani/,  Ftbruary,  1829. 


avRAii  scoNonxv. 


BEES. 

The  last  North-American  Review  ronlainn  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  management  of  Bees,  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  has,  for  seven  years,  had  a  colony  of 
Bees  under  his  immediate  inspection,  and  who  liaa 
devoted  much  of  hit  time  to  the  observation  of 
their  habits,  customs,  and  manner'.  He  sayt  the 
honey  bee  is  a  native  of  every  part  of  the  globe, 
and  that  il  is  every  where  dislirigiiished  hy  the  same 
traits,  wilh  the  flight  variation  produced  by  cli- 
mate. It  preserves  the  same  siniiul.ir  economy  in 
the  hollow  tree  of  the  forest  and  in  the  hive  of  tha 
hen  shed;  it  is  ihe  same  in  all  situatiuns  and  in  all 
a:;es.  The  bee  never  ehan;;es  its  food;  il  forever 
parl.ikes  of  Ihe  nourislinient  extracted  from  the 
nectary  of  nower.s.  The  scent  of  hees  is  so  acuta 
lliat  evcr>  flower  which  has  a  powerliil  odour  ran 
be  discovered  by  thiin  at  a  great  distance.  They 
resort  to  Ihe  dung  hill  and  the  piepen,  not  for 
honey,  but  for  luedicine.  They  someliiiies  carry 
the  Juices  of  the  peach  and  of  other  fiuits  to  their 
cells.  The  average  number  of  a  hive  or  swarm  if 
from  ;5  to  -ZO.OOO  hees.  If  the  swarm  consists  of 
20,000,  there  are  19.499  working  bees,  500  dronef, 
and  one  queen  or  mother.  One  queen  1  lys  all  Ihe 
eggs  in  a  hive,  she  never  leaves  the  hive  for  a  rao- 
mint  except  when  she  goes  forth  with  a  new  swarm. 
When  a  queen  bee  dies  or  leaves  the  hive,  all  the 
bees  run  about  in  great  agitation  fur  a  day  or  Iwo. 
before  they  make  an  effort  Io  repair  their  loss.  'J'hey 
then  search  for  cells  where  queen's  e^'gs,  (eggi 
which  will  produce  queens.)  have  bein  deposited; 
they  enlarge  these  cells,  if  necessary,  and  enable  tha 
queen  bee  to  grow,  and  she  soon  comes  out  perfect- 
ly formed,  to  the  great  pleasure  of  Ihe  bees. 

This  writer  says,  that  it  is  disgracclul  to  such'  a 
country  as  ours  to  import  wax  or  honey,  and  that 
we  ourselves  ought  to  expoit  tons  of  it  every  year. 
He  thinks  that  Massachusetts  and  Cuniieclicul  are 
well  situated,  and  abundantly  supplied  with  proper 
food  for  bees,  and  that  keeping  of  bees  is  ao  ocuu 
pation  easily  followed,  requiring  litlle  capital,  and 
yielding  an  enormous  profit.  His  remarks  on  the 
care  of  bees,  the  construction  of  hives,  the  method 
of  guarding  the  hive  against  Ihe  inroads  of  tha 
miller  or  moth,  &c.are  very  valuable. 

[Hampsliire  CaziUt. 

(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
OI-D  FEATHERS  BEl  lER  THA.N  NEW. 
If  the  feathers  of  old    beds   have  become   dirty, 
mailed,  or  have  lost  their  ilaslicily,  hy  age  or   Ufe, 
ihi'V  shoul'l  he  emptied  into  a  hogshead    and   wa*h 
ed  in  warm  soap  suds,  agitati  d  hy  means  nf  a  r^k* 
or  garden    hoe,  and  afterwards  wrenched  in  clear 
water.   They  are  then  to  be  pies^ed  dry  hy  Ihe  hand. 
and  pii^  upon  the  floor  ofan  empty  Well  lighted  room, 
and   now    and   then   wlii,iped   an.|    siirred    ii(i;    and 
when  thoroughly  dry  put  again  into  lieks.  They  will 
he  found  aller  this  belter  than  newfealhert,  hccaux 
deprived  of  ihe  oil  which  aboumis  in  the  latier. 
CoiisiM  TiaiTUA. 


VILLACiK  SKETCHES. 

Tlie  fol!in\iii;r.  wliich  is  fiom  Miss  iMilfoni's  Vil- 
lage Slii'tciies,  is  probrtl'ly  one  of  llie  l)o6t  produc- 
tions 111. it  ever  lloived  Iroiii  her  i-illed  pen. 

(  picpie  injsflf  on  knowing  hy  si;;lil,  and  liy 
n;inie,  HlriKi.fl  every  man  and  hoy  in  onr  paritli, 
Irotn  ei^lil  yeais  old  to  ciijillv — 1  cannot  say  quite 
so  muc.li  lor  the  «onirn.  They — the,  elder  of  them 
at  least — are  more  «illiiii  doors,  more  hidden. 
Une  doc'i  not  meet  them  in  the  lields  and  hiu;li- 
^vay^;  liieir  dnlie*  are  close  house  keepers,  and 
they  liie  under  cuver.  The  girls,  lo  he  sure,  are 
ollen  enoiij;h  in  sii:hl,  "true  creatures  of  the  ele- 
ment," lasUini;  in  the  sun,  racing  in  llie  wind,  roll- 
ing in  the  dust,  dahhling  in  the  >valer;  hardier,  dir- 
tier, cioi.-ier,  more  sturdy  defiers  of  heat,  and  cold, 
and  wet,  than  l)oys  themselves.  One  sees  them 
quite  often  enough  to  know  ihem;  but  then  the  lit- 
tle elves  alter  so  much  at  cveiy  step  of  their  ap- 
proach to  womanhood,  that  recognition  becomes 
ilidiciilt,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  not  merely  grow- 
ing as  iioys  erow — it  is  positive,  (iciplexing  and 
perpetual  change;  a  bulterlly  lias  I'Ol  undergone 
more  transmogrdieations  in  Its  progress  tlirounh 
this  life,  than  a  village  belle  in  her  arrival  at  the 
a,;e  of  sovenlcen. 

The  lirsl  appearance  of  llic  lillle  lass  h  some- 
thing alter  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar,  crawling 
and  creeping  upon  the  grass,  set  down  to  roll  by 
some  tired  liltle  nurse  of  an  cider  sister  or  mollicr, 
with  her  liands  full.  J'iiere  it  lies: — a  fat,  hone- 
less,  rvisy  piece  of  hrallli,  a^piiing  to  the  aicom- 
plishnient  of  walking  and  talking;  stretching  its 
chubby  limbs,  scrambling  and  sprawling,  laughing 
and  roaring:  there  ii  sits  in  all  the  dignity  of  the 
baby.sdorned  in  a  pink  checked  frock,  a  blue  spot- 
led  pinafore,  and  a  liith^  while  cap,  tolerably  clean, 
and  quite  whole.  One  is  lorced  to  ask  whether  it 
he  a  boy  or  a  gi'l;  for  these  haidy  country  rogues 
are  all  alike,  open  e)ed,aiid  weather  stained,  and 
nothing  leariiig.  'J'lieie  is  no  more  mark  of  sex  in 
the  countenance  than  in  the  diess. 

In  the  next  stage,  dirt  encrusted  enough  to  pass 
for  the  chrysalis,  if  it  were  not  so  unquiet,  the  gen- 
der reii'.ains  equally  uncertain.  It  is  a  line,  stout 
curly-pate.il  creature  ol  Ihioc  or  four,  playing  and 
rolling  about,  amongst  glass  or  mud  all  day  long; 
sliuiitini;,  juinpin",;,  screechins; — the  happiest  com- 
pnunil  of  noise  and  idleness,  rags  and  rebellion, 
that  ever  trod  the  earth. 

'I'hen  eiuiies  a  sun- burnt  gipspy  of  six,  begin- 
ning to  liinw  liill  and  ibiii,  and  to  lind  the  cares  of 
the  world  uaUieriiig  about  her,  wilh  pilcher  in  one 
hand,  a  mop  in  the  ulher.  and  old  straw  bonnet  ol 
amhii;iious  shape,  b^lf  biding  her  lansled  hair,  a 
tattered  sliili  petticual,  once  green,  hanging  lelow 
an  equally  laltcriil  dock,  once  purple;  her  longing 
cye-«  li\ed  on  a  game  fil  bass-ball  at  the  corner  ol 
the  green,  till  she  reaches  the  collage  door,  lliiigs 
down  tin  mop  and  pitcher,  and  darls  otl  tohercnm- 
panioi.^,  qiiiic  reg.iidless  of  the  storm  of  scoblin;; 
with  wliicti   the  midiier  follows  her  runaway  .-leps. 

.Sfi  the  world  waRS  till  ten;  then  tlie  little  damsel 
C;el9  admission  lo  the  charily  school,  and  trips  min- 
cin;;ly  (billier  every  iiiorniiisr,  dressed  in  the  old 
latihioneii  blue  gown,  and  tippet,  and  bib  and  apron 
nl'  that  piiiiiilive  instilutiun,  looking  demiiie  as  a 
nun,  and  as  lid^ ;  her  Ihoiights  hxed  on  button  holes 
and  speilini;  bnuks — those  ensigns  of  promotion; 
ue^^piMii:;  iliil  and  htss-liall,  and  all  iheir  joys. 

Thei,  at  IweKe,  the  little  lass  cumes  liomc 
a^ain,  uncapped,  unlippcd,  unschooled,  brown  as  a 
beriy,wild  as  a  colt,  busy  as  a  bee — workin;;in  the 
lipids,  digging  in  the  garden,  frying  rashers,  boil- 
ing potatoes,  shelling  beans,  darning  stockings, 
niirsii.g  children,  feeding  pigs;  all  these  einploy- 
menls,  varied    by   occasional  tits   of  romping   and 


AMERICAN  FARMER. 

Hirting,  and  idle  play,  according  as  the  nacent  co- 
quetry, or  the  loikine  love  (d'  sport  happens  to  pre- 
pondtrale;  merry,  and  pretty,  and  eood  wilh  all  her 
little  faults.  Il  would  be  well  if  a  country  girl 
could  stand  at  thirteen.  Then  she  is  charming 
But  the  clock  will  move  forward,  and  at  fourteen 
she  gets  a  service  in  a  nclghbourins;  town;  and  her 
next  appearance  is  in  the  pcrreclion  of  the  huttcr- 
lly  slate,  fluttering,  glilterins;,  inconstant,  vain,  the 
gayest  and  KaiidiesI  insect  that  ever  skipped  over  a 
village  Kreen.  And  this  is  the  true  progress  of  a 
rustic  beauty;  the  average  lot  of  our  country  girls, 
so  they  spring  up.  flourish,  change,  and  disappear! 
•Some  indeed  marry  and  fix  among  us  and  then  en- 
sues another  set  of  changes,  rather  more  gradual 
perhaps,  but  quite  as  sure,  till  grey  hairs,  wrinkles, 
and  linsey-woolsey,  wind  up  the  picture. 


[March  20,  IS29. 

some  trials  which  I  made,  that  cork  cannot  bo 
punched.  The  thick  soft  mill-board  is  preferable 
to  any  which  I  have  ever  used;  (hough  an  old  bat 
will  make  excellent  wadding. 


2uixscz:iii,a.zifz:ous. 


SFOILTIN'e  OLIO. 


(From  llic  slKiutci's  Companion.) 

PROPORTIONS  OK  POWDER  and  SHOT. 

II  you  overload  a  gun  wilh  powder,  the  shot  will 
scatter  amazinsly,  and  but  lew  pellets  will  strike 
the  object.  If  an  insuHicient  quantity  of  powder 
IS  used,  the  shot  will  not  be  driven  wilh  the  requi- 
site lorce.  iJut  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  a 
trilling  variation  will  be  found  in  all  guns;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  will  be  a  difticiilt  matter  lo  find  two 
guns  (though  of  tlie  same  lenglli  and  caliber)  which 
require  precisely  the  same  charge.  'I'he  best  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  proper  load  for  the  fowl 
ing  j.icce  is,  by  liriiig  at  sheets  of  paper  at  :;iven 
dislances,  and  the  progressive  result  will  instruct 
the  sportsman  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
powiler  or  shot,  or  both. — The  general  error  in 
loading  guns,  I    am  inclined  to  think,  is   using   too 

uch  powder,  which  not  only  scatters  the  shot  pro- 
digiously, but  renders  the  recoil  exlrcimly  un- 
pleasant—  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  to  suppose, 
ihit  a  distant  object  is  better  reached  by  a  large 
I'.ad  of  powder,  or  that  the  force  of  the  shot  is 
thus  increased;  (or,  however  paradoxical  it  may 
l>pear,  it  will  be  found,  on  experiment,  that  (lo  say 
nulhing  ol  the  scattering  of  the  shot,  by  which  a 
small  objei:t  will  generally  be  misled)  those  prilets- 
which  stiikc  the  mark  aie  not  so  sUoiikIv  driven 
as  when  a  leduced,  but  a  correct,  portion  of  pow- 
der is  used.  There  is  a  certain  proporlion  both  of 
powder  and  shot  Willi  which  a  gun  will  shoot  bet- 
ter Ih.in  any  oilier;  these  proportions  are  easily  as- 
ciitaiiiable  in  the  manner  just  described;  and, 
when  ascertained,  can  be  :.dopled 

If  percussion  priming  is  made  use  of,  very  litlle 
move  than  liall  Ibe  common  load  ofpuwder  will  an- 
swer the  puipose. 

NV.M)i)iMi.  —  VVadding  punched  from  hat  or  com- 
mon cud  will  answer  the  pur|iosP,  Inil  these  arli- 
clcs  aie  inlerior  lo  soil  millboard,  about  llic  lliick 
iiess  of  three  card".  If  cork  wi:re  so  cut  as  to  lit 
the  calibie  of  the  fowling-piece,  there  is  little  (pies 
lion  but  it  would  he  superior  lo  any  other  kind  of 
waddin;;;  hut  in  this  case  the  ansistanee  of  a  regu- 
lar cork  cutter  will   be   required,  as  1  (liiiik,  from 


OHIO  OIL  STONE. 
The    Lancaster    Mechanics'    Beneficial    Socie- 
ty,  in  relation  to  the  valuable  product  of  which  it 
treats, 

REPORT. 
The  Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  speci- 
mens of  stone  submitted  to  the  Lancaster  Mechan- 
ics' Beneficial  society,  by  John  P.  Helfenstein,  Esq. 
met  agreeably  (o  a  previous  arraiigemcn(,  at  tha 
"Lancaster  House,"  on  Saturday  the  7tli  Instant, 
and  after  an  interchange  of  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  adopted  the   following   Report,   which 

they  now  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit: 

We  are  led  to  believe,  from  the  specimens  exhi- 
bited, that  the  quarry  contains  a  variety  In  colour 
as  well  as  in  quality.  There  is  a  dark  striped  and 
motlled  stone,  ivhiffh  bears  a  striking  analogy  to 
ihat  description  of  stone  which  occurs  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Namar,  (a  city  of  the  Netherlands.)  This  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  sbar[)cning  of  coarse  edge 
tools,  such  as  Cabinet  Makers,  ike.  Its  quality  hai 
been  satisfactorily  proven  since  the  specimens  were 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  committee  and  we  unhes- 
ilaiingly  declare  it  to  be  much  superior  to  any  fo- 
reign storje  we  have  ever  seen,  even  those  for  which 
many  of  us  have  paid  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  pound,  and  we  would  fciither  recommend 
it  to  the  use  of  all  the  Mechanics  In  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  a  white,  as  well  as  a  yellow 
grey  stone,  both  of  which  partake  of  the  stone,  oil 
stone,  Turkey  stone,  and  whetstone,  which  abound 
in  many  parts  of  Germany;  yet  we  believe  them  to 
be  much  superior  to  most  of  the  foreign  stone  that 
is  brought  inio  our  market,  inasmuch  as  (he  siliclous 
particles  (a  quantity  of  which  exists  in  all  good 
stone)  contained  in  these,  are  much  finer  than  in 
the  foreign  stone,  which  will  give  them  an  uniform- 
ity of  chaiaclcr  that  must  recommend  Ihem  to  a 
decided  preference  in  whatevpr  market  they  may  be 
thrown.  These  stone  answer  the  valuable  purpose 
of  Clearing  Sione  ti^cii  by  Curriers,  as  they  not  on- 
ly cut  ilown  the  tool  rapidly  to  an  edge,  i(ut  (hey 
leave  the  edge  smooth  and  sweet.  N\'c  therefore 
unanimously  agree  in  proiiouncint;  the  dilfercnt  spe- 
cimens of  the  Ohio  Oil  Stone,  that  have  come  un- 
der our  view,  (o  possess  a  peculiar  unilorinKy  of 
quality  that  renders  tliem  decideilly  preferable  to 
the  neneralily  of  the  I'lirkey  Oil  Slone  thrown  into 
our  market;  and  as  advorales  of  Economy  and  the 
.\meriean  system,  would  recommend  Ihem  in  Iheir 
diH.rent  capacities  to  the  general  Use  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  cannot,  however,  in  justice,  close  this  re- 
port, without  noticing  the  iiidil.iliyable  and  per«p- 
veriiig  industry  anil  rnterprizc  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zen, .A./m  /'.  Helfeniitin,  Ekj.  lo  whoni  we  are  in- 
ilelitid  for  the  inlrodiiclioo  into  use  of  this  natural 
«ud  highly  valuable  produriion  of  our  soil,  and^  we 
Iru-t  Ihat  the  public  in  ly  be  .luested  of  Ihosp  pre- 
jiidici'S  which  improperly  exi-l  aKaiiis(  the  Ameii- 
ran  ( pailicularly  the  weslern)  products,  and  that 
(lull  will  be  the  ueneral  use  of  these  alone  as  to 
/onipensaic  liirn  well  lor  the  Listing  benefit  he  hat 
conleircd  on  (he  rommuiutv. 

.lOlIN  NoitLR.  1 

SA.\I    V.  MAt  CRACKE.N",       i   r, 
JOSEI'll  (iULBB,  S' 

ISAAC  CHURCH.  ).% 

WALI  EU  -MeDoNAUn.  ^• 

ClIKISI  IAN  RESLLER,        |   3 
1    18i».       ROUTR.  CLASPILL,  J 
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TJ^'^  '^A^SiWl'ji, 


Baltimork,  FiiiDAr,  Mahcii  -jo,  IS'J9. 


Thomdat,  March  I9IA,  1839. 

The  Trusters  of  the  M*rvi..\m>  Aubicultokal 
5ocicTr,  nil  I  thi^  il»y  a;;rcr»l)lr  to  uppoinliuenl, 
(t  the  residence  ul'  John  U.  Morri:),  K»(|. 

FrtienI,  ten  members,  the  Treasurer,  Corre»- 
ponJinK  nnil  Keeordiiii;  Secretaries. 

I).  Muhon,  Ksig.  of  I'aris,  was  elected  an  hon- 
or.trjr  member  of  the  Society,  and  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  tras  instructed  to  forward  him  a  di- 
ploma thereof,  und  at  the  same  time,  to  express 
the  high  respect  wiiich  this  Society  entertain  for 
bis  valuable  communications,  and  liberal  senti- 
ments upon  the  tine  arts  and  sciences. 

Ke3»lvrd,  That  the  next  meetinf;  of  Trustees  be 
held  at  the  residence  of  James  Carroll,  Junr.  on 
Thursday  2(jlh  March,  when  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed lo  form  a  system  of  proceedings  for  the 
Society  during  the  present  year,  are  expected  to 
make  their  report. 

tf-  A.v  B'coNO.MiCAi.  Government. — There  is  an 
instance  of  economy  and  republican  simplicity  in 
the  United  States,  which,  we  believe,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  the  world,  either  in  ancient  or  modern 
limes.  We  allude  to  the  state  of  Vebmo.nt.  The 
whole  expense  of  the  government  of  that  state 
amounts  to  only  from  thirty -five  to  fiOy  thousand 
dollars  annually.  There  are  but  few  salary  oltices, 
•nd  their  salaries  are  small.  The  governor  gets 
|7dO  a  year;  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court  re- 
ceives $1 175  each;  the  secretary  of  state  $450;  the 
treasurer  J400;  and  a  few  other  still  smaller  amount- 
ing to  about  JSOO  in  the  whole.  These  comprise 
all  the  salary  offices.  The  other  executive  and  ci- 
Til  officers  of  the  state  have  no  other  compensa- 
tion than  their  official  fees.  The  expense  of  the 
legislature  is  annually  between  ten  and  fifteen  Ihoa- 
tand  dollars,  the  daily  pay  of  the  members  being 
only  $150.  The  compensation  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  is  four  dollars  per  diem,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  which  is  included  in  the  ex- 
pense of  the  legislature  stated  above.  The  state  is 
entirely  fiee  from  debt,  and  has  no  other  resources 
than  a  direct  tax,  some  incidental  receipts  of  small 
amount  excepted.  Even  in  pursuing  this  system  of 
rigid  economy,  the  state  is  not  unmindful  of  the  ad- 
Taatages  of  general  education;  accordingly  it  has  di- 
rected the  sale  of  some  public  lands,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, together  with  those  of  a  tax  on  lottery  agents, 
pedlars,  and  banks,  are  to  constitute  a  fund  for  the 
lupport  of  public  schools.  There  are  many  "bo- 
dies politic,"  that  might  imitate  these  "simple  vir- 
tues" with  becoming  gracefulness. 

The  late  session  of  Ihe  Maryland  Legislature  ha.* 
probably  co.st  the  slate  not  less  than  J40,000.  and 
can  any  body  tell  to  what  beneficial  end?  What 
laws  have  been  passed  to  diminish  the  taxes  or  to 
improve  Ihe  condilion  of  the  farmers  or  planters, 
or  any  other  class  of  the  peotilt?  If  Ihe  delegation 
from  each  county  were  reduced  lo  Cii:o  members, 
and  their  per  diem  lo  J2,  the  post  would  cease  to  he 
•ought  by  unqualified  men  from  grossly  mercenary 
motives.  The  legislature  would  consist  of  more  dis- 
interested men,  and  the  sessions  would  not,  as  they 
ought  not,  exceed  half  their  present  term.  As  it  Is, 
by  a  common  and  almost  universal  fteling,  they 
spin  out  the  session  from  week  lo  week  for  Ihe  sake 
of  pockelin;;  tliiir  $3  per  day,  clear  mvnoj  out  of  $4. 
There  are  bright  men  among  lliein  who  form  brij^ht 
exceptions  to  these  remarks;  but  their  enlighteneil 
views  and  public  spirit,  in  their  cour.^e  of  public  du  j 
are  obstructed  and  hindered  by  the  mass,  who,! 
dealitute  of  the  virtue  of  ambition,  only  know  that 
four  times  seven  make  $28,  and  that  %aeh  week  I 
they  can  prolong  the  tetsion,  adds  that  much  to  their  ' 


per  iliein  at  (he  enil  of  it,  ami  who  arc  they  that 
"pay  the  iii/ifr,"  not  "Ihey  that  dancr;"no  they  are 
lhe/nrmrr.i  ami  /i/oiifert,  and  kO  let  them  mllpr  until 
they  turn  their  iiltrntion  «vith  une  accord  to  Ihe 
means  of  rri-tifying  gross  and  extensive  abuses 
within  their  reacli. 


€>•  tji'iNAii,  or  C'liK.Noi'oniiM  (jvMOA. — Our 
valued  coireKpoiident  wlio  riiiniilied  i..h  iin  arti- 
cle on  llii«  subject  for  our  last  iniinher,  writes  u<  un- 
der dale  of  March  l>,  ns  follows: — ".\fier  writing  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  tininar,  I  boilrd  some  of 
the  seed  I  received  from  you  (for  I  did  not  sow  it 
all)  and  the  "spiral  fibre"  noticed  '.>y  Don  Ulloa 
very  soon  developeil  itself.  It  is  therefore  beyond 
doubt  III. it  your  (^iii'iiaris  the  Choinpailium  Qiiiiiou, 
than  wlinh  I  do  not  know  that  states  which  do  not 
grow  rice  could  obtain  a  more  valuable  exotic. — It 
is  finer  than  rice,  as  you  may  convince  yourself,  by 
having  a  dish  of  it  cooked,  provided  you  have  any 
of  the  seed  on  hand,  so  Ihat  by  all  means  you  must 
endeavour  to  procure  some  fresher  seed  and  let  me 
have  sonic,  of  which  [  will  promise  lo  give  you  an 
accurate  report.  Can  you  loam  from  any  of  your 
friends  who  have  visited  that  country  what  mode  is 
used  in  South  America  for  cultivating  the  Quiuoay 
What  soil,  &.C.  &c." 


S3'' Grape  V'i.ses. — It  is  apprehended  that  Ihe 
very  severe  weather  of  the  past  winter,  has  done 
essential  injury  lo  the  grape  vines.  A  gentleman 
who  has  a  pretty  large  variety  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baltimore,  informs  us,  that  the  vines  of  several  have 
been  killed  to  the  ground,  particularly  the  Sweet 
water  and  Sultana.  They  had  not  been  covered, 
or  protected  in  any  way  from  the  frost. 


S^  A  much  respected  and  skilful  Horticulturist 
and  Entomologist  wishes  to  know  the  author  of  a 
letter  on  the  subject  of  the  Curculio,  published  in 
No.  50,  vol.  9,  of  the  Farmer,  signed  "A  Subscri- 
b-'r" — and  for  her  satisfaction,  we  will  take  it  as  a 
favour  if  the  author  will  make  himself  known  to  us. 


|t3=»  Baltimore  Market. — The  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  has  receded  lo  *i'i.25,  at  which  considerable 
sales  have  been  made.  There  are  few  purchases  from 
wagons,  as  the  owners  prefer  storing,  and  wait  for  bet- 
ter prices. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  the  London  Packet  at  Boston,  London  dates 
have  been  received  to  the  27th  January.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  had  been  appointed  to  Ihe 
Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Advices  from  Odessa, 
are  to  the  3d  of  January.  The  winter  was  unusu- 
ally severe.  The  Grand  Vizier,  and  Ihe  whole  ar- 
my were  (Dec.  25)  between  Aidos  and  Shumla,  in 
cantonments,  Ihe  rigor  of  Ihe  winter  admitting  of 
no  active  operations  Tahir  Pacha,  who  com 
niandcd  part  of  the  'I'urkish  fleet  at  the  battle  of 
Navarin,  had  received  orders  lo  march  part  of  their 
forces  assembling  at  Adrianople  to  the  Danube, 
whither  'J'ehahan  Oglore  had  proceeded  before 
with  the  Asiatic  cavalry.  Large  reinforcements 
had  been  sent  to  Erzerum.  Hussein  I'acha  has 
been  succeeded  at  Choumla  by  Halel  Pacha,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  take  Ihe  command  of  the  camp 
at  Adriaiiople.  The  Sultan  was  still  at  Ramis 
Tchitlick.  'I'he  most  urgent  commands  continue 
lo  be  sent  for  armaments  to  Asia;  ami  the  Porte 
will  make  a  gitat  di-=play  of  force  in  Ihe  s[)ring. 
Down  lo  the  2i;th  Dec.  the  greatest  tranquility 
reigned  at  Constantinople.  The  roads  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Till  key  were  said  lo  be  covered  with  snow 
to  Ihe  depth  of  from  four  to  five  feel. 

PoRTLGAi.. — Advices  from  Portugal  have  been  re- 
ef ived  at  Philadelphia  to  Ihe  I  si  of  February. 
Lisbon  was  in  a  very  unsettled  slate,  and  a  revolu- 
tion daily  expected;  the  prisons  were  all  full,  and 
many  prison  ships  lying  in  the  Ta;us,  with  prison- 


pis,  hound  for  Madnm  nndUpurto.  Th<-  firil  difi. 
«iiui  of  I'ortui;ur«p,  nhicb  left  Plymouth  on  ihe  (ilh 
.l.inuary,  liaif  safely  l»nd.Ml  nl  lVrcrir.i,  one  of  tha 
\N'e»lerii  l«liind>.  Several  men  of  war  wire  fiilioK 
out  «t  Lithon,  tiipposi-il  to  bf  for  an  rijipdition 
against  that  Idnnd.  It  »a>  expri-led  lliiil  l)oii  t'r> 
dro  would  scnil  .^  •qnailrnn  lo  hlurkadr  Ihe  |>ort  of 
Lislitiii,  and  Ihat  the  Poilu:;iir!>c  lint  would  jam 
them,  as  ihey  had  rei-nveil  no  pay  for  »n  month*. 
several  of  the  crews  of  lliosn  Ij  ihk  in  Ihe  Tagut  had 
mutinied,  and  were  aflerwardn  sent  to  prison.  Pic»i 
g:ings  and  an  armed  police  were  cunliiiual  y  parad- 
ing the  streets. 

Lo.Nuo.N  Markets. — .Ian.  27 — Tubacco— In  con- 
sequence of  a  letter  from  Ihe  Chancellor  of  Ihf 
Exchequer  staling  his  inlentiou  of  laying  a  duty  of 
Si\  per  lb.  on  stemmed,  afli'r  April  5,  an  eilrnsivo 
speculation  has  taken  plaee  here  and  Liverpool, 
where  it  was  first  known.  The  opinion  of  the  trade 
is  that  the  measure  will  not  be  adopted  us  it  will 
encourage  monopoly  and  finally  hurt  the  revenue. 
The  market  is  in  a  slate  of  agitation.  Indigo — The 
sale  is  expected  to  conclude  to-morrow,  proceed! 
very  heavily  and  a  fall  is  anticipated,  niany  ehestg 
had  been  withdrawn.  Cotton  — Market  iiiactiie 
here  and  Liverpool;  prices  again   1-y  lower. 

London  Corn  Exchan-^e ,  Jan.  20. — .Vltempts  have 
been  made  by  Ihe  consumers  lo  obtain  wheal  lower 
than  last  market  day,  from  an  ex|)eclation  that  the 
navigation  will  be  speedily  re-opened;  quotations 
nominally  as  in  our  last:  trade  rather  dull.  No  al 
leration  in  Ihe  price  of  Flour. 

Prices  Current  in  linston,  March  1.5. 

^.ipples,  best,  bbl.  $.3.00  a  3.15.  Starts,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.37.  Set/,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.00  a  9. SO;  No.  2,  1.50  a  8.00.  Buller,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Uoward-st.  S.75  a 
9.00;  Genesee,  8.75  a  9.00;  R)c,  best,  —  Groin,  Com, 
bush.  .63  a  65;  Rye,  .75  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .37  a 
.40.  liogs'-Lard,  Isl  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork;  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.56;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.25;  Caroo,  No.  I. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  (irass,  per  bushel,  2.00; 
Orchard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  4  00;  Itye  Grass 
4.00;  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  4.00;  Ked  Top  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Kcd  do. 
Northern,  .7  a  .9;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Mangel 
Wurzel  1.50.  Woof,  Merino,  full  blood,  ivashed,  .35  a 
.42;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .26;  do.  Ihrce-fourtlis  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .35, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  Isl  sort,  .37  a 
.4 1 ;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort. 
.30  3.33. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  March  1 4. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .23 a. 24.  Co/Ion, New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland  .Si  a  .10;  Alabama  .9',  a  101.  Collon 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .IS.  yim,  Ameri- 
can .8  a  .9i.  Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  $1 1.00;  clean  12.00. 
f/oiir.  New  Vork,  7.75;  Canal  7. S7\  a  8.25;  Baltimore 
wharf,  7. 874;  Howard  street  8.124;  Kichuiond  city  mills 
7.87^  a  8.00;  country  7. 62^;  Alexandria  and  Fredericks- 
burg 7.624  a  7.75;  Petersburg  7.6.:l.  Itye  Flour  4  00; 
Indian  Meal,  per  barrel  2.S"i  a  3.00;  per  hhd.    15.00. 

fiVoin,  Wheat,  North   River ;  Virginia ;  North 

Carolina  1.62  a  1.64;  Hyc  .70  a  .72;  Corn,  Northern  .5.1 
a  .56 ;  Southern  .40  a  46 ;  Barley  .55 ;  Oats  .34  a  .38 ;  Peas, 
while  dry  7  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  7  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  7.00  a  7.50;  cargo 
5.50;  Buller,  N.  York,  I2.4  a  IG;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard. 
.6  a  .64;  Pork,  mess  11.75  a  12.50;  prime  9.75  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.50  a  3.75;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  Northern  .9 
a  .10.  Rice  .Zi  a  .34;  Whiskey,  rye  .24;  a  .25;  Cider 
Brandy  .30  a  .3.S.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .34  a  .64;  Ken- 
lucky  .3^  a  .6',;  Ohio  .5  a  .I24;  H'ool,  Merino,  American 
llceco  .32  a  .3»;  Pulled,  1st  qual.  .32  a  ..t5;  2d  qual.  .2* 
a  .27;  3d  qual.  .20  a  .23;  Lambs,  1:1  qual.  .40  a  .42. 

Prices  C^irrentin  Philadelphia,  March  17. 
BMj-inir,  yellow  .23  a. 24;  /J«iii.i,  bushel  $1.25  a  I. SO; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  II,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Iluller,  No. 
I,  .8  a  .9,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .11 
a  .13,  Upland  .9  a  .11,  Tennessee  .9  a  .11,  Alabama  .9  a 
1 1 ;  Feathers,  Southern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a  .33;  Ftar 
.3  a  .8i;  ffoi»r,3up.7.7i  3  7.87  J,  One  7.00,  Rye  3.75;  Cotn 
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meal,  hhds.  1),  bh.  2.7.'ij  Flaxseed,  cask  11.25,  bushel 
1.50;  Groin,  Wheat  1.60  a  1.60,  Rje  .60  a  .10,  Corn  1.  c. 
white  .45  a  .47,  1.  c.  yellow  .46  a  .49,  u.  c.  round  .52  a 
.54,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50-  Eastern  .55 
a  .58;  black  eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50;  Hnnis,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 

Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western ;  Hmij),  Kentucky ; 

Lard,  .1  a  .SJ;  Oil,  linseed  .85;  Pmk,  mess  13  a  13.50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Jlice,  3.50  a  3.15;  To- 
6aeei>,  Kentucky  .3  a  . 6 i, Virginia  .34  a. 5',;  Hoo/,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33,  three  quarters 
blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unv/ashed,  gcneral- 
Ij  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


SERAB. 

The  imported  blood  horse  S|':r.\b,  will  stand  the  en- 
•uing  season  at  the  stable  of  John  Snedcker,  near  the 
Union  Race  Course,  Long  Island. 

This  horse  was  foaled  Ihe  property  of  Mr.  Balson,  in 
England,  in  1821,  and  at  three  years  old  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Darlington,  for  the  sum  of  3000  guineas,  from 
whom  he  was  purchased  the  last  year  by  his  present 
owner,  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  who  deeming  him  one 
of  the  best  stallions  in  England,  sent  him  out  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  country. 

Ser^b  proved  himself  a  first  rale  runner  upon  the 
English  turf,  (as  will  appear  by  the  statement  hereafter 
given  of  his  pcrfi)rmances)  never  broke  down,  and  is 
now  in  perfect  health  and  soundness.  His  blood,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  pedigree,  is  of  the  best  in 
all  its  strains;  and  in  point  of  size,  colour,  action,  and 
in  elegance  of  proportion,  he  was  in  England,  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  lirst  horses  in  that  country;  and  here, 
the  subscriber  will  challenge  compelilion. 

Ser.^d  is  sixteen  hands  high,  large  over  the  girth, 
muscular  in  all  of  his  proportions,  larsjc  in  bone,  clean 
in  his  limbs,  on  vviiich  there  is  not  a  windgall  or  blem- 
ish, is  most  exccllcnl  in  his  action,  Irotlin^  neatly  and 
clearly  olf  the  ground,  as  well  as  moving  correctly  in 
his  other  paces.  His  colour  is  a  dark  bay,  without  any 
white,  anil  his  coat  is  very  beautiful. 

He  was  got  by  Flinnlom,  out  of  Jessy  by  Tolleridge; 
her  dam  Ciacker  by  lliglijlyer,  out  of  J\rutcraclcir  by 
Matchem;  Rcgulus, —  Ciab, — Vliitiers, — Ilasto  by  the  Bij- 
erly  Turk. 

Pkantmn  by  Wallrm, — dam  Julia  by  Whiskey,  out  of 
Voun^  G'iiin/(>.?  by  Diomed. 

JVallon  was  l)y  Sir  I'tter  Teazle,  out  of  Anilnisa  by 
Dungnnnnn,  dam  by  Prophet  out  of  Virago,  (Sallram^s 
dam)  by  Una/), — RigiUus  &c. 

Sir  I'eter  was  by  Highflyer,  (a  son  of  King  Herod,)  out 
of  a  sister  to  JHJdlesei,  {Sincerihjs  dam,)  by  Snap,  &c. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Ihe  blood  of  .Skrab  is  derived 
directly  from  the  most  superior  horses  ever  produced  in 
England. 

Perfo^-mances. 
1824 — He  started  and  won  at  Newmarket,  Spring 
meeting,  in  May,  (then  3  years  old)  the  ^'ewmarkel  slakes 
of  60  guineas  each,  25  subscribers,  ditch  mile,  carrying 
119  pounds,  beating  Pucelle,  Dragoman,  Presentiment 
and  Rebecca. —  iron  Easily. 

At  Epsom,  in  June  same  year,  he  stnrlcd  for  the  Der- 
by stakes,  of  fiO  guineas  each,  58  subscribers,  one  mile 
and  a  half,  carrying  1 19  pounds,  and  was  unsuccessful. 
Cerfric  the  ioi7iii«r. 

At  Doncaster,  in  .September  same  year,  he  started, 
(but  was  pulled  up  immediately,  not  getting  a  fair  start,) 
for  the  St.  Legcr  stakes  of  25  guineas  each,  n  sub- 
tcribers. 

1825. — At  Newmarket,  Craven  meeting,  .\pril,  he  loon 
the  Port  :itake»  of  100  sovereigns  each,  1  subscribers, 
carrying  119  pounils,  the  two  middle  miles,  Beacon 
course,  beating  Vucclle  and  Ktformer. 

At  the  Spring  meeting,  21sl  of  April,  he  won  the 
Handirup  stakes  of  100  sovereigns  each,  six  subscri- 
bers, one  mile  and  a  quarter,  (across  the  (lat,)  carrying 
1 19  pounds,  healing  Silkioorni,  ( 100  pounds,}  Ilajji  Baba, 
(104  pounds,)  and  F.t;[iiilian,  ( 103  pounds.) 

At  Asivt  Heath,  in  .Vlay  same  year,  he  started  for  the 
King's  Plate,  carrying  141  pounds,  four  miles,  and  was 
beaten  liy  Cydnus—icu  to  one  on  Serab  at  sl;irlnig. 

The  sauie  daij  he  startc<l  for  the  Oallaud  sUikts,  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  ivas  beaicii  by  Puccll-,  whom  he 
had  twii  e  boutcMi  before,  as  also  by  Hajji  li.dia,  whom 
he  had  beaten  also  at  Ihe  Spring  meeting. 

18.'6  — At  York,  Au;ust  meeting.  Lord  Darlington's 
Serab,  5  yiars  old,  icon  100  guire;is  given  by  the  King, 
four  mile^,  carrying  161  pouTids,  beating  the  famous 
horses  LolUry,  Leaditonc  and  Viumatiil.     A  very  severe 


race,  and  won  by  a  length:  time  1  minutes  58  seconds. 

182T. — At  Stockton,  August  IGth,  Serab  contended  in 
a  sweepstakes  of  10  guineas  each,  for  all  ages,  two 
miles,  six  subscribers,  carrying  126  pounds,  and  ran  se- 
cond to  Cro/li;,  carrying  112  pounds,  and  beating  Mr. 
Watts'  filly  by  Magistrate  out  of  Manuclla. 

The  next  day,  August  l"th,  at  the  same  place,  Serab 
ran  for  the  gold  cup,  value  100  sovereigns,  eight  sub- 
scribers, at  lOsovcreigns  each,  with  20  added  for  horses 
of  all  ages,  three  miles,  and  iron  the  same,  carrying  126 
pounds;  beating  Canteen  (126  pounds,)  Ma^i'ilrale  (9\ 
pounds,)  and  Mr.  Watts'  filly  out  of  Manuella,  (91 
pounds.)     A  very  well  contested  race. 

The  above  are  all  ihe  races  of  Skrab.  After  this  pe- 
riod he  never  started  again,  but  was  sold  to  Admiral 
Coffin,  to  go  to  America. 

Gentlemen  breeders  are  respectfully  invited  to  exa- 
mine this  horse,  and  they  are  informed  he  will  cover 
at  the  price  of  ^30  and  ^l  to  the  groom  for  each  mare 
for  the  season.  Good  pasturage  will  be  provided  fur 
mares,  and  every  attention  paid  to  them;  but  escapes 
and  accidents  at  the  risk  of  the  owners  of  the  same. 

For  any  further  particulars  application  to  be  made  to 
Charles  Henry  Hall,  of  New  York,  or  John  Snedeker, 
Union  Race  Course.  THOMAS  HARRISON. 

Jamaica,  Long  Island,  March  1829. 

LINN.a!:AN  BOTANIC  GARDICN 
^nd  JYurseries — Fruit  and  Ornamcnlal  Trees. 

WM.  PRINCE,  proprietor  of  this  estahlishment,  has 
just  published  new  catalogues  of  his  collection,  so  well 
known  for  its  immense  extent,  and  for  the  accuracy 
with  which  every  department  is  conducted.  The  Fruit 
catalogue  comprises  as  follows: 

Apples,  28T  kinds;  Pears,  290;  Cherries,  98;  Plums, 
183;  Peaches,  191;  Apricots,  33;  Nectarines,  29;  Al- 
monds, 14;  Mulberries,  22;  Quinces,  10;  Currants,  21; 
Raspberries,  16;  Gooseberries,  50;  Walnuts,  16;  Fil- 
berts, 11;  Strawberries, 40;  Grapes,  401;  Figs, 41; Oran- 
ges and  Lemons,  13 — and  in  proportion  of  other  fruits. 

The  department  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Plants  is  exceedingly  rich  and  extensive,  and  contains 
double  the  number  contained  in  any  previous  catalogue, 
and  includes  600  of  the  most  splendid  varieties  of  Roses, 
icilh  short  descrijitions.  The  prices  have  also  fccjn  greatly 
rediLced,  in  conseqxicnce  of  the  rapid  increase  by  propaga: 
lion. 

Grape  Vines  of  the  following  very  choice  kinds  are 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  hundred,  at  25  ccn(s,  or  at 
J4.50  to  6.00  per  dozen.  Strong  vines,  three  years  old— 
White  Burgundy,  Grey  Burgundy,  and  Black  Burgundy, 
While  Imperial  Tokay,  Riesling  or  Claret  of  Limoux, 
Petit  Kauscliling,  Knipcrle,  Black  Orleans,  Tcinlurier, 
Large  Morocco,  St.  Valentine.  Also  the  following,  of 
one  and  two  years  growth,  at  Ihe  same  low  rate:  Rose 
Burgundy,  new  Black  Cluster,  Black  Sweet  Water, 
Bordeaux  Purple  and  various  other  kinds. 

He  has  also  for  sale  2000  fine  vines  of  the  Isabella 
Grape,  at  Sl\  rents  each;  and  several  hundred  plants 
of  VVilmot's  superb  Strawberry. 

<J^  Catalogues  may  be  obtained,  qro/ti,  of  Ginr.oM  B. 
Smith,  agent  for  the  proprietor,  at  Ihe  offire  of  the 
.•\merican  Farmor,  Baltimore,  and  orders  left  with  him 
will  meet  attention. 
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SAPLING  CLOVER  AND  ORCHARD  GRASS 
SKED. 

A  small  parcel  of  Sapling  clover  seed,  just  received 
and  for  sale  by  the  subscribers;  also  on  liand,  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Grass,  Timothy,  Herds  Grass,  Lu- 
cerne and  White  Clover,  Spring  rye,  (Jarden  Seeds, 
White  Mulberry  Seed  imported  from  France;  specimens 
of  which  may  be  seen  glowing  at  their  store.  A  general 
as.^ortmcnt  of  Agricultural  Impleincnls. 

SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

I'rult  street  wharf. 
Baltimore,  March  13. 


Last  Quarter,  28th,  2  h.  12  in.  Mg. 


BAXiTIXIORi:   PRICES  CURHEZTT. 

Corrected  for  the  J]mfiiciin  Farmer,  by  Eilvard  J.  fVilttam 
S(  Co.,  Commission  J\hrchanls  and  Pluutrrs'  .Agents. 

h'o.  4,  BoTvly^s  wharf. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  ^5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  ;;.50  «  4.50 — red,  4.50  a  6.50 — fins 
red,  6.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00  • 
8.50  — good  red,  6.00  a  8.ini— line  yellow,  10  00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  2.50  a  3.50 — Kentucky,  commOQ  S.50 
aJ.OO — wrapping,  4.00  n  6.00. 

Flour — best  while  wheat  family,  <;9.00 — superfino 
Howard  street, (sales,)  1  a  1.50;  city  mills,  6.15  o  1;  Sus- 
quehanna 1  a  1.25 — Corn  MEAi.,bbl.2.jU— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  I.SOn  1.60— best  white  do.  1.60  a  1.10— ord. 
to  good,  1.30  a  1.50— Corn,  .38  a  .40— Rvk,  .50  a  .55— 
Oats,  .26  a  .28— Beans,  I.OOn  1.25— Peas,  .55  a  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.25  o  4.50— Timothv,  2  a  2.50— Orcu- 
ARu  Grass,  ?  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .15  a  'i.OO — LuccrneSIJ 
a  .50  lb.— Barley,  .55  a  60— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
T0.>:,Virg.  .SJ  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a.  12  — Alabama, .  10  o.ll 
Mississippi  .11  n  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  u  .11  — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .  12— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  a 
254 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  «  .16 — wash- 
ed,. 18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 25  • 
.30— full  do..30(i.50,accord'gto  qiial  — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §225  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  llOn  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.24  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.81.^  a  3— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .9.J  a  .10;  old.  II;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8 — Pork,  4.60  • 
5— Feathers,  .28  a  29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  prico  per 
'on,  $5,  ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  3.50 
a  5.00. 

Marketino. — App1es,^|Klsh.  2.50  a  3.00;  Pheasants, 
pair,  .15 ;  Squabs, 18^; Rabbits,. 1 21 ;  Tiirkies,  each,  1. IIJ 
0  1.25;  Butter,  lb.  .25  o31J;  Eg-s,  .  124  0.15;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bushel  .50;  Fowls,  per  dozen  3  o  3.15;  Ducks, 
doz.  3.00  .1  3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal, 
.8;  .Mutton,  .6  a  .1;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,. 15  a 
.814;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Dccts,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,. 6J  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .15,  Terrapins.  4.00  o  4.50  per  doz. 
Pork,  5.50  o  6.00  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  on  the  hoof,  6.50  a 
6.00. 


WHITE  MULBERRY  TREKS. 

For  sale,  several  tlious:ind  White  Mulberry  Trees, 
two  and  three  years  clil,  by  J.  Terhoveii,  oii  Ihe  Point 
road,  four  and  h:ilf  miles  from  Philadcl|<liia,  near  the 
village  of  Riehmniid. 

Letters,  (lo.sl  paid,  sent  to  the  Kensington  Post  Oirice, 
Philadelphia  county,  will  be  attended  to.  The  price  of 
the  trees  is  from  14  to  20  dollars  per  hundred. 

Philadelphia,  March  13,  1329. 
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(From  the  Southern  Agriciilliiriit.) 

INDIUO. 

On  the  CuUifation  and  Prrparatinn  of  Indigo;  by 

General  Floyd,  of  C'eorifia, 

Obiervatioiu  by  tin  Editor. — We  are  enabled,  by 
the  kindness  of  our  zraluus  and  truly  patriotic  cor- 
retpondent,  Thomas  S|i»lilini;,  Kjquire,  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers  (he  I'ollowinf;  instructions  on  the 
cultivation  ol"  Indigo;  as  praolisi-il  In  tieor(f;ia,  by  the 
old  Indijjo  planters.  They  arc  from  the  pen  of  Gen. 
Floyd,  who  is  the  last  );ontleinan  who  cultivated  it 
extensively  in  our  sisler  slate.  We  feel  so  auurcd 
that  this  able  p;ipcr  will  be  found  completely  to  tup- 
ply  all  that  is  wanlin;;  to  restore  this  culture  to  the 
Southern  Slates,  that  we  confidenlly  recommend  it 
to  those  who  would  plant  "Me  teecd." 

it  is  a  crop  that  will  pay  well,  we  are  satisfied,  in 
these  times,  if  the  quality  is  attended  to,  and  there- 
fore highly  deserving  the  notice  of  pII  southern 
planters.  Mr.  Spnlding  thinks  it  could  be  combin- 
ed to  advantage  with  a  sugar  crop,  and  as  the  first 
gathering  ought  to  commence  the  latter  end  of 
June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  as,  in  case  of  neces- 
•ity,  the  system  of  preparing  the  dry  leaf,  can  be  re- 
torted to,  there  can  be  no  daubt  he  is  correct. 

We  shall  only  give  at  present  the  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  land,  the  method  of  planting  and  tend- 
ing the  crop,  reserving  lor  a  future  number,  the  in- 
teresting description  of  the  preparation  of  the  dye: 
the  mode  of  conducting  which,  is  so  complete,  that 
no  one  of  common  intelligenc«,  will  find  a  difRcully 
in  a  process  so  simple.  In  adcti^rran  to  this  able  pa- 
per from  Georgia,  we  have  received  from  Governor 
\Villiams,  of  our  own  stale,  what  we  hare  long  in- 

Jiuired  for,  and  hunted  after  in  vain.  "Instruclions 
or  the  preparation  of  the  same  plant  as  practised 
in  Bengal,"  communicated  to  him  by  «n  Indigo 
planter,  who  realized  a  fortune  there,  by  planting 
•nd  manufacturing  the  very  superior  quality  of  dy-, 
imported  from  thence.  This  interesting  article  shall 
h»  laid  before  our  readers  immediately  after  Gen. 
Floyd's  instructions  are  completed. 

N.  B.  We  had  noticed  Mr.  Spalding's  observa- 
tions, that  from  his  recollections  the  culture  of  Indi- 
go did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  an  unhealthy  one, 
and  we  would  confirm  this  as  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  a  perusal  of  the  instructions:  provided  i(rains 
ire  made  to  carry  to  a  distance,  the  useless  liquor 
discharged  daily  from  the  beater.  If  this  •«  allow- 
ed to  accumulate  and  form  ponds  or  puddes,  pesti- 
lence will  surely  follow.  J.  G. 

Lands  the  best  adapted  to  the  cul'ure  of  Corn, 
Cotton,  or  Upland  Sugar  Cane,  ar-  considered  as 
being  equally  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  Indigo 
Weed,  from  which  the  dye  is  produced. 

The  preparation  of  the  land,  tie  sowing,  and  ear- 
ly hoeings,  will  be  found  more  teilious,  and  require 
more  care,  than  anj  other  a.ticle  of  general  culli- 
Talion.  It  will  be  readily  pe.ceived,  that  from  seed, 
to  small,  and  the  pulp  so  strongly  enveloped  by  a 
bard  crest,  that  care  in  plinlingand  favourable  sea- 
tont  are  material  to  i.'s  germination,  and  early 
growth.  It  is  neeessary  therefore,  that  the  land 
should  be  well  broken,  levelled,  and  raked,  to  free 
it  from  stubble  or  (rash  af  any  kind,  previous  to 
forming  the  beds,  on  which  the  Indigo  seed  is  to  be 
planted.  These  beds  are  usually  made  from  eight 
feet  eight  inches  to  ten  feel  six  inches  wide,  giving 
from  ten  to  twelve  be<<s  to  the  task,  as  the  fancy  of 
the  planter,  or  the  situation  of  the  land,  may  dic- 
tate. The  space  between  the  beds,  need  be  no 
more  than  to  form  the  beds,  and  afford  a  recepta- 
cle for  the  grass,  &c.,  taken  from  the  plant,  and  to 
draw  from  it  also  the  water  produced  by  much 
rain. 

The  earth  taken   from  the   tpace  between   the 
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beds,'  should  be  lliiotvn  lotv^inU  lli>'  middle,  so  an 
when  ndjusled,  to  iilforil  «  ''tile  denrcnl  towards  the 
ililchea,  in  order  to  prevent  water  from  lodging 
nboiil  the  pliinls. 

.Vrlhid  of  /'/nnJiH/f.— Trench  the  beds  across, 
abniii  the  ilislnnce  apart  ol).«erv*d  in  rice,  and  the 
seed  drilled  and  covered,  as  you  would  turnips, 
llax.or  wheat,  allowing  one  quart  of  seed  to  the 
task,  or  one  bushel  to  eight  acres. 

The  time  for  planting  about  the  same  as  cotton  in 
similar  situations,  as  to  soil  and  seasons;  which 
slioild  be  considered,  with  a  view  lo  eslnbli«|i  with 
the  .;ieatesl  certainly  the  vegetation  ami  early  growth 
of  r  weed  produced  from  seed  so  small,  and  of  so 
li.ird  a  texture,  as  lo  require  the  aid  of  moisture  to 
briig  it  up.  Remembering  at  the  same  lime,  its 
susieptibilily  to  the  effects  of  frost. 

Two  trenchers,  one  sower,  and  two  coverers, 
(tei'/i  rakes  or  boards  handled)  will  plant  two  arrcs 
perday.  A  hand  will  tend  five  acres  of  land.  Eve- 
ry (ve  hands  will  require  one  set  of  vats;  which  will 
be  described  hereafter;  of  these  five  hanils,  two 
shoild  be  able  bodied  men,  for  the  purpose  of  reap- 
ing, pumping,  beating,  and  handling  the  weed,  or 
dye,  in  its  crude  slate. 

In  the  cultivation  of  Indigo,  much  depends  on  the 
fertiity  and  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  ivcll  as  on  fa- 
youalile  seasons,  and  the  quality,  or  age  of  the  seed: 
in  telling  the  crop  well  set;  afterwards  the  eare, 
will  which  the  early  weedings  are  attended,  (as  but 
lillb  can  be  done  with  the  hoe)  in  freeing  plants  so 
smill,  from  young  or  small  grass,  which  is  impor- 
tant lo  promote  the  growth  of  the  weed:  for  the  pro- 
duct depends  much  on  the  early  commencement  of 
manufacturing  the  dye  from  Mc'tccetf— because  ear- 
ly cutting  will  give  reasonable  calculation  on  the  se- 
cond, and  perhaps  a  third  cutting,  from  new  growths 
from  the  stubble,  if  the  winter  or  frost  happens  to 
be  late  in  its  effects  on  vegetable  matter.  After  the 
weed  gets  to  be  four  or  five  inches  high,  there  is  but 
littte  trouble  in  tending  it,  for  as  Ihe  roots  penetrate 
as  far  below  the  surface,  as  the  stalk  rises  above  it, 
it  ivill  then  bear  the  drought.  The  grass,  (by  the 
time  it  acquires  that  height,)  will  be  easily  kept  un- 
der with  Ihe  hoe,  no  bedding  or  thinning  being  re- 
quired. If  the  seasons  and  soil  promote  the  growth 
of  the  weed.  It  will  be  fit  for  culling  about  the  last 
of  June,  or  beginning  of  July.  When  Ihe  weed 
arrives  at  maturity,  or  in  other  words,  is  fit  for  reap- 
ing, the  leaves  become  thicker  than  in  Ihe  growing 
state,  lose  their  pliability,  and  will  break  by  doub- 
ling them  together;  at  this  period  they  are  supposed 
to  contain  all  that  they  are  capable  of  yielding  of  the 
dyeing  matter.  It  is  thersfore  necessary  to  com- 
mence cutting  on  the  approach  to  this  slate,  which 
the  plant  does  not  retain  long  before  Ihe  leaves  be- 
gin (o  lose  their  fullness,  and  are  apt  to  fall  from  the 
stalk.  One  of  the  perplexing  evils  incident  to  it, 
and  much  hastened  by  Ihe  extremes  of  dry  or  wet 
weather,  particularly  the  last.  For  these  reasons  the 
rlanltng  should  he  so  arranged,  as  lo  enable  you  to  ml 
it  m  the  same  profession  tcith  the  order  of  its  age. 

.One  task,  or  one  fourth  of  an  acre  of  good  weed, 
will  fill  a  vat  of  twelve  feet  square  by  thirty  inches 
deep.     Provided  you  do  not  plant  p'rovUions,i  you 


•These  alleys  to  be  about  twelve  inches  wide  and 
shal  ow.  [We  would  suggest  two  feet  as  not  too  much 
for  the  width.— £d.  So.  .%.] 

t  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  to  plant  three  and  a 
hair  or  four  acres  of  Indigo,  and  one,  or  one  and  a  half 
acres  of  provisions  to  the  hand;  by  this  rule,  five  hands 
{the  necessary  gang  lo  each  set  oj  rals)  will  plant  from  se- 
vcnteen  and  a  half  to  twenty  acres.  For  example  sup- 
pose four  acres  lo  the  hand,  and  allow  three  vals  of  weed 
to  the  acre,  will  give  to  twenty  acres,  sixty  vats,  each 
producing  twenty  pounds  of  merchantable  dye,  this  will 
yield  from  the  first  cutting  twelve  hundred  weight,  and 
to  each  hand  two  hundred  and  forty.  Without  trespas- 
sing on  the  Sabbath,  you  can  make  but  five  vats 
per  week,  twenty  permonth  and  of  course  it  wiU  require 


Kill  plant  twenty-five  arres  for  every  net  of  val. 
And  supposing  your  weed  will,  upon  Ihe  avenge 
give  SIX  rals  lo  every  two  acre.,  (which  !•  n  morn 
safe  calculation)  you  »ill  ihrn  require  three  inonlht 
to  get  through  the  firm  and  lerond  culling..  pUch 
vat  should  produce  from  twenty  lo  thirty  weight  of 
merchantable  dye,  which  however,  depends  in  a 
great  measure  on  Ihe  cungenialily  of  koil,  water, 
skill  and  management. 

(  To  ht  ecmtinyuA. ) 


ON  MANURING  LAND. 

Answeb  to  IntiuiKies. 

JSoj/fTii  SAorr  o/  .Waru/inJ   I 
Mn.  Skimker:  l\h.  it^  I8i9.    '  j 

As  is  my  usual  habit,  on  looking  over  your  va- 
luable paper  of  February  13,  I  find  one  of  your 
subscribers,  residing  in  Gordon's  Dale,  Fauquier 
county,  Va.,  making  some  inquiries  relative  lo  the 
disposition  of  my  manure.  Ready  and  willing,  at 
all  times,  to  give  any  informalion  I  may  possess  on 
any  subject,  and  particularly  on  agriculture,  (on 
the  prosperity  of  which  the  nation  in  reality  de- 
pends,) 1  shall  in  a  concise  manner  reply  to  such 
inquiries  as  have  been  proposed. 

First.  My  manure  is  not  all  used  upon  one  farm. 

Secondly.  The  greater  part  of  my  manure  is 
marl,  of  a  very  superior  qunlily;  added  lo  which  I 
never  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass,  by  which  I  can 
make  a  load  of  compost,  by  drawing  into  my  farm 
and  stable  yards  all  kinds  of  rich  dirt,  pine  shat- 
ters, oak  leaves,  weeds,  torn  stalks  (which  are  valua- 
ble,) and  marl. 

Thirdly.  My  marl  carts,  which  are  made  small, 
particularly  for  the  purpose,  are  put  in  motion  im- 
mediately after  my  wheat  crop  is  cut  and  secured, 
and  continue  to  run  annually  until  I  again  com- 
mence my  harvest,  (tvealher  permitting,)  with  the 
exception  of  some  short  intermissions  unavoidable. 

Fourthly.  I  consider  two  carts  are  always  lo  be 
employed  at  above,  but  sometimes  three  and  some- 
times four,  varying  agreeably  to  distance,  always 
keeping  one  man  at  Ihe  marl  bank  to  load,  and  one 
boy  to  drive  and  discharge  Ihe  marl,  who  returnt 
by  the  time  the  other  cart  is  loaded;  but  if  three 
carts  run,  I  apply  another  driver  who  is  ten  years  old, 
to  take  charge  of  Ihe  intermediate  cart.  On  meet- 
ing (he  cart  in  possession  of  the  boy  who  discharges 
the  load,  he  resigns  his  and  returns  with  the  empty 
one  to  the  bank,  and  the  other  boy  proceeds  on  to 
the  place  of  deposite.  Should  the  distance  require 
four  carts,  (which  was  Ihe  case  last  summer,)  I 
offer  another  driver  eight  years  of  age,  who  takes 
the  cart  from  the  bank,  meets  the  second  driver, 
and  returns  to  the  bank;  Ihe  second  driver  proceeds 
with  the  load  until  he  meets  the  third  returning 
with  the  empty  one,  and  resigns  his  for  the  empty 
one  to  the  third  driver,  who  proceeds  to  the  place 
of  deposile,he  being  a  lad  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  able  lo  tilt  the  cart.  (I  have  four 
other  persons  on  Ihe  farm  lo  perform  the  other  du- 
ties of  it.)  Thus,  you  see,  I  have  three  carts  run- 
ning and  one  at  the  bank  loading.  I  have  been  thus 
particular  as  to  my  drivers,  to  show  the  requisite 
economy  in  farming,  and  lo  convince  Ihe  slave 
holders  of  the  erroneous  idea  prevailing  that  such 
boys  are  not  able  to  work,  but  suffered  lo  roam  at 
large  on  Ihe  playful  green.  And  here  permit  me 
to  say,  these  carts  are  drawn  by  oxen,  and  never 
ftd  on  corn  or  any  kind  of  grain,  but  on  corn  cap*, 
biades  and  hay  in  Ihe  winter,  and  grass  through 
Iht  summer. 


three  months  to  get  through  the  first  culling:  which 
brings  you  to  that  season  of  the  year,  less  congenial  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  article;  consequently  ihe  quali- 
ty of  the  after  cuttings  Is  seldom  as  good,  as  ihal  of 
the  first:  but  their  product,  ought  lo  be  sufficient  lo  cov- 
er all  expenses.  I  coDsidtr  this,  a  safe  calculatioo  wiib 
ordinary  cbancti. 
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Killhlv.  I  liave  ii>y  marl  iiru|)pcil  in  luads,  2J  teel 
apart  encli  way,  and  never  spread  i(  mild  I  plough 
llic  interniidialc  space  belivt-cn  llie  loails.  I  then 
spread  Ihe  marl  and  ploiish  the  pl.ice  whieli  llie 
marl  occupied,  by  lliis  means  my  marl  Is  not  co 
»er»d  too  deep,  that  its  action  may  have  more 
power. 

Sixthly.  My  marl  is  used  mostly  on  wheat  and 
coin  crops,  hut  I  believe  it 'ts  benchrial  to  all-  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  a  stitl"  clay  soil  is  the  best  to  ap- 
ply it  to,  as  it  will  lend  to  correct  the  aci<i  which 
IS  iisu.illy  conceivol  to  be  in  sii.  b  soils;  but  have 
found  it  to  act  well  on  light  (though  not  sandy,) 
toils. 

In  answering  the  seventh  inquiry,  viz:  "In  what 
state  he  piel'crs  usinj;;  il?"  allow  me  to  say,  that 
Ihe  farm  on  which  I  have  the  marl,  1  have  divided 
into  seven  fields.  I  cullivate  ti\o  in  corn,  two  in 
wheat,  annually.  One  of  the  corn  Holds  is  put  in 
wheat,  Ihe  other  left  as  a  slock  field,  which  is  con- 
aidercd  my  wheal  fallow  the  fall  lollowins;;  aller 
supplying  the  corn  field,  which  is  to  be  put  down  in 
wheat,  with  all  iho  marl  I  can  until  plaiitins;,  liom 
that  lime  unlil  the  fall  I  bestow  all  my  marl  on  Ihe 
»l(ick  or  fallow  fit-Id,  which  ncaily  covers  it  over. 
After  Ihe  marl  is  spread,  and  Ihe  grmiiid  ploughed 
»s  before  described,  it  is  then  cross  pliiii-hed, drag- 
harrowed,  rolled  and  lanl  olT  in  lands  for  seeding. 
1  then  coinmi  nee  renumuriiig  it  wilh  compost  pre- 
pared from  the  rrmiiant  ol  my  wiiilcr  forage,  put 
into  a  pen  in  some  convenient  part  ol  Ihe  field  early 
ill  Ihe  spring,  on  which  I  confine  my  cattle  at  night 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  taking  every  advan- 
tage to  add  to  it  all  kinds  of  rich  dirt,  pine  shat- 
ters, salt  marsh  mud,  marl,  &c.  Having  taken  Ihe 
precaution  during  Ihe  spring  to  deposilc  such  ma- 
nure as  is  made  from  winter  feeding  on  the  same 
field,  by  the  side  of  a  dilch,  longiluitinally,  a  space 
•  of  about  six  feet  being  ploughed  to  receive  it,  the 
bank  ol  which  is  then  thrown  over  the  manure, 
which  protects  it  from  Ihe  sun,  and  adds  to  the 
bulk  without  drawing  dirt  for  Ihe  purpose;  it  also, 
when  removed,  gives  a  gentle  shipe  to  convey  the 
water  into  Ihe  ditch,  which  Is  all  important.  Just 
before  seeding,  I  summon  all  hands  and  carls  to 
put  out  this  compost,  which  is  dropped,  each  load, 
25  feet  apart  each  way,  equal  to  70  loads  to  Ihe 
acre;  it  is  then  spread  liel'ore  my  seeding  ploughs, 
and  ploughed  in  with  my  wheat,  which  gives  a 
quick  action  to  the  marl:  from  which  management 
1  have  received  fine  cro|i9  of  straw  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  but  not  an  exnberance  of  grain,  owing 
to  the  rust,  which  has  unrortunalely  destroyed  our 
grain.  Those  fields  I  annually  seed  in  clover  about 
the  first  of  March-  Thus  I  have  two  in  wheat, 
two  in  corn,  two  in  clover,  viz;  one  to  cut  and  one 
to  pasture  on;  also  Ihe  stock  field,  part  of  which  I 
put  in  rye  and  oats,  leaving  as  much  unoccupied  as 
I  can  conveniently  manure  from  Ihe  lime  I  cease 
manuring  my  corn  field  unlil  harvest;  then  manure 
Ihe  part  from  whence  I  take  my  rye  and  oals.  The 
farm  on  which  I  reside  has  no  marl  ;  I  have 
therefore  to  make  compost,  as  described  above,  i 
have  il  divided  into  four  fields;  cultivate  only  one 
in  corn,  on  which  I  'i|>|)ly  all  niy  manure,  some  in 
the  furrow,  some  in  Ihe  hill,  and  some  broad  cast 
in  the  fall  after  I  lake  olf  the  stock,  and  |)loiigh  it  in 
with  the  wheat,  as  previously  described.  Ah  I  pu< 
down  that  field  in  wheal  and  corn,ari(/  no  futlov, 
in  the  spring  I  put  clover  nn  it.  I  generally  use  tifo 
carls.  My  force  is  three  men  and  ihree  small  ho/s. 
When  1  commenced  (arming,  compost  was  made  in 
the  small  way,  but  abandoned  it,  and  drew  out 
my  long  or  unrolled  manure,  (not  having  then  dis- 
covered marl,)  sfiread  it,  and  plniighed  it  with  my 
corn  cultivator,  as  recommended  by  Col.  Taylor; 
but  have  again  returned  lo compost.  At  one  lime  1 
ploughed  <lown  clover  for  wheat;  hut  my  lanJ  soon 
became  filled  with  garlick,  which  caused  me  to  re- 
linquish (hat  plan. 


Eighllily.  I  am  convinced,  from  the  experience 
of  a  lew  yeais  past,  that  I  am  now  pursuing  the 
most  profitable  disposition  of  my  manure,  as  de- 
scribed on  the  marl  farm;  and  so  confident  am  I 
of  the  utility  of  marl,  that  I  have  it  in  cuntempla- 
lion  to  purchase  two  arks  at  Port  Deposit,  in  the 
spring,  lo  convey  it  by  water  to  my  place  o(  resi- 
dence. 

Ninthly,  and  lastly,  I  top  dress  none,  exdept  a 
little  on  timothy.  ^ 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  lo  answer  all  the  mqui- 
ries  made  by  your  Virginia  subscriiier;  and  skould 
any  good  iie  derived  from  Ihe  invesligalioii  by 
which  the  filling  state  of  agriciillure  may  be  ad- 
vanced,! shall  feel  much  gratified.  It  is  witk  no 
uncommon  degree  of  pleasure  I  daily  witness  the 
improvement  of  the  lands  and  stock  on  some  (art 
of  Ibis  shore,  which  I  attribute  to  your  indefatiaible 
industry,  and  the  agrieullnral  soc-ielies. 

An  Eastern  Shokf.  Farme 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOME  SUB.IECT^GF 
CULTIVATION  IN  LONG  ISLAND] 

J.  S.  Skinnkr,  Esq. 

Sir, —  Having  observed  that  in  different  Ulaces 
Ihe  ploiighings  weie  not  of  a  siillieient  deilh,  I 
spoke  about  it  lo  a  gentleman  of  Bedford,  I,.  I., 
and  I  asked  him  lo  try  Ihe  experiment  on  one  kcre 
only,  and  to  begin  by  plougliing  one  inch  deeper 
than  before;  for  if  it  was  ploughed  veiy  deep  ai 
once,  the  ground  would  become  sterile  for  8i)me 
years,  unlil  Ihe  inlluenee  of  the  atmosphere,lr);i- 
nuring,  and  other  subsequent  ploiighings,  wtuld 
have  mixed  Ihe  soils  together.  This  gentleman 
told  me  since,  that  he  had  succeeded  beyond  bis  ex- 
pectations; his  corn  was  visibly  larger  and  stronger 
than  that  of  the  oilier  side,  which  was  ploughed  in 
the  old  manner.  I  do  not  doubt  hut  that  his  exam- 
ple will  have  much  inllue.iice.  So  the  ploughings 
must  have,  by  and  bye,  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
depth,  and  must  be  done  by  gradual  deepening  of 
one  inch  each  year.  This  ground,  gradually  plough- 
ed, would  preserve  some  moisture  very  beneficial 
in  dry  summers.  The  soil  having  been  able  to  con 
centrate  a  much  greater  degree  of  humidity,  and 
in  wet  seasons  the  ground  being  more  porous,  Ihe 
water  would  not  remain  on  the  surface  and  rot  Ihe 
roots  of  the  crops. 

1  have  taken  notice  that  the  furrows  of  declivi- 
tous lands  are  very  often  made  in  the  direction  of 
Ihe  descent,  instead  of  making  them  transversely, 
or  crosswise,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  as 
much  ground  and  manure  as  possible  on  the  top, 
and  prevent  them  from  coming  down  by  heavy 
rains,  (^orn  and  potatoes  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
planted  and  kept  in  transverse  lines,  following  the 
same  principle. 

The  manures  which  are  brought  before  hand  up- 
on lands  which  will  be  sown  this  spring,  are  most 
generally  spread  out  on  Ihe  ground  without  being 
heaped  together.  The  more  room  they  lake,  Ihe 
more  the  atmosphere  and  rains  take  from  them 
liuir  nutritive  parts.  They  might  be  put  logeth^ 
in  Ihe  form  of  a  cone,  which  could  be  covered  with 
ground;  or  if  the  ground  was  frozen  too  hard, 
they  could  be  covered  with  mats,  very  easily  made 
by  tying  straw  between  small  poles  six  or  eight  feel 
long,  which,  being  put  away  afterwards  in  a  dry 
place,  will  he  good  for  another  year.  In  Ibis  man- 
ner, none  of  the  fertilizing  salts  can  escape.  But 
speaking  of  this  interesting  matter,  I  must  say  that 
I  am  astonished  why  no  composts  are  made,  which 
is  a  mean?  of  trebling  Ihe  mass  of  manures,  with- 
out occasioning  any  other  expense  than  that  of  mix- 
ing earth  with  manure  by  layers  one  above  the 
other,  and  by  adding  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  leaves, 
grass  soils.  Sic;  and  instead  of  leaving  the  dung  lo 
dry  and  be  spoiled  by  Ihe  scratching  of  fowls  in 
Ihe  yard,  it  should  be  successively  carried,  when  it 


comes  out  of  the  slahles,  on  the  fields,  where  il  is 
lo  be  used  for  the  fall  or  Ihe  spring.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  small  corner  cnuld  be  left,  where  it  would 
ho  il.  posited.  It  would  be  convenient,  if  possible, 
lo  make  a  few  heaps  of  earth  ready  for  mixing  by 
layers  with  the  manures;  layers  of  new  dung  one 
tool  thick,  and  those  of  earth  from  three  to  four 
inches;  if  niade  of  old  manure,  for  one  foot  thick, 
SIX  or  seven  inches  of  earlh.  The  heap  could  bo 
made  in  a  circular  or  square  manner,  and  put  some 
earlh  aroiinil  ii,to  prevent  Ihe  access  of  Ihe  atmus- 
pheie  lo  the  layers  of  manure.  It  will  he  objected 
that  this  would  be  an  increase  of  labour;  but  it 
would  not  he  lost;  for  what  is  given  to  the  soil  will 
he  repaid  an  hundred  fold. 

Next  year  I  will  be  able  to  give  Ihe  result  pro- 
duced by  Joiialhan  Thompson,  Esq  ,  collector  of 
the  New  York  cuslom-liouse,  who,  on  his  large  farm 
at  Islip,  L.  I.,  and  at  my  request,  had  the  good- 
ness last  year  to  gel  sown  and  ploughed  Ihree  suc- 
cessive crops  of  buckwheat  in  blossom.  He  has 
great  hopes  of  the  success  of  this  experiment,  the 
soil  being  entirely  changed,  and  seeming  to  con- 
lain  a  qiianlily  of  huniiis,  and  all  that  is  necessary 
for  having  a  fine  crop  this  year.  I  hope  his  exam- 
ple will  he  followed  in  places  at  some  distance  from 
lowns.  This  sowing  Ihree  times  only  took  nine  k 
bushels  of  buckwheat  seeds  per  acre,  *>bich  is  a  f 
very  cheap  manure. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

ANDREW  PARMENTIER. 
HorlictiUural  and  Bolaiiiciil  Ganlen,  ) 

liroukbjn.L.  J-,  March  10,  18-29.    i 

In  your  48th  number,  where  you  give  insertion 
lo  my  letter  about  Ihe  Plelia  Trifuliata,  Trefoil 
tree,  a  mistake  occurred  from  my  own  fault.  Id 
speaking  of  the  manner  of  propagation,  I  said  it 
\\A~  by  seeds  and  Jlowers;  it  must  be  corrected  by 
ntds  and  layers.  P. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

POTATOE.S. 

Mr.  Tidd's  eiperiiuents  of  raiaim;  new  varUlia  of 

Potatoes  from  seed. 

Mr  Tidd  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of 
agriculture,  for  the  care,  accuracy  and  extent  of 
his  experiment  in  producing  new  varieties  of  pota- 
toes from  seed,  and  the  public  are  not  less  deep- 
ly ino-bted  lo  him  for  the  clear  and  satisfactory 
accoiin,  which  he  has  given  of  his  experiment.  I 
think  tlK4  he  may  dismiss  a  great  portion  of  his 
fears  ami  «mtiarrassments  as  to  the  future  course 
of  carrying  his  experiments  into  full  eflecf.  H« 
may  be  assuied  that  there  is  not  the  great  dan- 
ger which  he  se<;rns  to  apprehend  n  the  confusion 
of  the  new  varitfjcs  »vhlch  he  has  introduced  by 
seed.  If  the  potaito  ever  degenerates  by  intermix- 
ture of  the  tubers,  vhich  is  doubtful,  he  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  it  is  atk  exception,  and  not  a  genera 
law. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  tlut  the  discovery  of  a  single 
mixed  potato  should  liav«  led  him  to  add  the  weight 
of  his  opinion  (o  a  doctrine,  which  it  is  believed  is 
entirely  unfounded. 

No  man  has  a  greater  cortcmpt  for  mere  theory 
than  I  have,  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  upon 
which  we  have  so  many  opportunities  of  trying 
theory  by  its  only  true  sl.indard,  experience.  If 
the  potato  is  suliject  to  inteniiixlures  by  being 
planted  near  together,  then  Ihe  laws  of  nature 
have  been  always  suspended  on  my  estate  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  I  never  planted  a  single  field 
of  potatoes  without  two  or  more  distinct  varieties, 
the  rows,  of  course,  have  interlaced  each  other; 
in  some  cases  I  have  planted  two  varieties  pro- 
miscuously. Two  early  varieties  have  been  thus 
planted  for  ten  or  twelve  successive  years,  with- 
out producing  a  single  mule  or  mongrel-     If  it  b« 
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•skrJ  hoiv  <\\t>  fuel  if  B^rrrtniiird,  I  rr|>ly,  liy  Hir 
roots,  Hiiil  liv  llif  roli:\«r  llowiTs.  Tlic  two  »Hiic 
fiM  referml  Ici  iliHi-r  in  llic  •.li;i|if  ami  in  llie  colour 
or  the  roal>;  Inil  llic  iliffiTrncr  in  tlir  lolmxe  nn<t 
floivers  ist-qii.tlly  crcal  I  ilolernHmil  llir  hisl  ye«r 
lo  9rp»rHl«  ilii-in,  anil  I  niirki-il  ono  viirirly  wlicn 
in  HowtT  Wlion  llie  rool*  wore  taki-n  n|>  >r|>i> 
rately,  I  li;i>l  llii-  t»v»  7:irie(ios  a"  purp  its  llioy  »vcrp 
ten  Vi<r»  Inl'orr.  I(  is  not  now  rccollcclrj  IIikI 
•  ny  V.iiropfan  « filers  have  brlicvoil  in  llii*  ten- 
dency of  iIk-  |)oi»lo  lo  (li-RiMicralc  t)y  intcrniixlure; 
bul  Ihc  l.icl  ni.ny  l)«  olInTHise. 

One  of  (lie  ririicrns  lo  he  derived  from  n  horli- 
eullural  associ:«(inn  will,  I  liope,  be  the  srIllinK  of 
•ome  of  lho«c  donbls  which  have  a  mischievous 
effect  on  ciillivHiion.  So  confident  ilo  I  fi-el  thai 
the  polilo  itocs  nol  hybridize  by  planting  difriTCnl 
sorts  coiilijtcinii-ly,  that  I  propose  that  lilly  liills  of 
potatoes  sli.ill  lie"  planted  under  the  direction  of  a 
comi'  i-e  of  the  proposed  society,  and  the  pro- 
duct Ralhered  under  their  inspection;  that  each  hill 
shall  contain  four  potalni'S  most  distinct  in  colour 
and  sh^pe.and  if  there  shall  he  one  hybrid  or  mule 
produced.  I  will  K've  filly  dollars  to  the  society,  to 
be  dislribulfd  in  premiums.  Hut  it  should  be.  un- 
derstood ibat  llie  supposcil  mongrel,  mule,  or  hy- 
brid shall  be  replanted,  and  sli.UI  be  by  the  same 
comniitlee,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  pronounc- 
ed to  be  a  new  vaiiel};  or,  in  other  worils,  that  its 
change  is  conslant  and  material.  Sporls  in  colour 
occur  in  every  sort  of  natural  production,  and  I 
have  often  seen  a  while  stiipe  in  a  red  potato  wllh- 
out  any  ap|i.trent  cause,  and  without  any  perma- 
nent change.  A  Farmer. 
'     Roxbury,  Feb.  24. 


(From  the  Southern  Agricullurist.) 
SWEET  POTATO. 

On  Propagating  the  Sxccel  Potato  from  Sprouts 
Richnond  County,  Geo.  January  24,  1829 

In  all  the  month  of  February,  on  a  rich  piece  of 
land,  make  beds  two  feet  wide,  at  lop,  (or  what  is 
best,  prepare  hot  beds,)  open  two  furrows  on  each 
ridge  or  bed,  lake  your  large  potatoes,  and  split 
them,  laying  the  split  side  downwards,  the  middling 
»ize  potatoes  plant  whole,  plant  the  potatoes  nearly 
touching  each  oilier  in  the  furroiv,  and  co'<r  them 
about  tiiree  inches  deep,  by  this  means  you  will 
have  fine  draws  for  plaining  out,  by  -lie  last  of 
April, and  In  May,  when  wesonie<inies  hace  fine  show- 
ers; the  sprouts  are  best  when  plan'ed  before  they 
commence  to  vine — they  are  to  be  drawn  and  set 
out  as  you  do  cabbage  plants,  they  do  not  positive- 
ly require,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  a  wet  season 
lo  set  them  out  in — a  tolerable  season  will  do,  and  I 
bave  known  them  lo  grow  afi^r  a  very  slight  show- 
er— vines  are  much  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
sprouts. 

Potatoes  raised  after  Ills  manner  are  larger,  and 
more  abundant  than  any  other  way,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  the  sweet  potato  are  best  from  the  sprouts.  I 
would  advise  half  Iheland  you  intend  lo  plant,  to  be 
planted  with  the  "potato  planting,''  the  other  part 
in  sprouts,  and  a  s.Tiall  part  in  vines,  for  next  year's 
"planting."  I  advise  this  as  we  cannot  get  rain  al- 
ways when  we  want  it.  and  lo  manage  our  whole 
crop  in  sprouts  would  be  difficult.  Tvro. 

'lo.  J.  D  Legare,  Es(i. 

A'otebythe  Editor. — We  shall  be  obliged  lo  any 
of  our  readers  or  correspondents  who  have  practis- 
ed the  mode  of  raising  the  sweet  potato  from  sprouts, 
mentioned  by  our  correspondent  l)iro,  lo  give  u 
further  information  on  this  subject. 

We  have  not  a  more  valuable  esculepi  than  this 
common  root,  or  one  that  contributes  more  larg'ly 
lo  the  comfort  of  our  labourers,  to  their  children's, 
or,  in  fact,  to  that  of  our  oivn  children,  than  th( 
sweet  potato.  For  the  support  of  our  stork,  il  i 
invaluable.     Every  method,  therefore,  of  increasing 


l«  prndncliveiie»i>,  and  rupicially  of  liiiii|;in|t  it  ill 
arlii-r  in  llie  seusun,  is  of  gre.il  iinportniirr,  Hiid  wi- 
inlrrat  nil  our  renders  and  currespuiidenls  lo  «k»i»l 
in  the  inipriivrmcnl  if  tlit  old,  a<  well  us  the  intro- 
lucli.in  of  new  crops. 

Wliy    would    il    lie    more  diffirult  lo  manage  a 

whole  crop  as  tpruuta*     We  presiiiiic  principally  be- 

ausi-   the  |danling  is  more  tedious.     If  llm  U  the 

ase,  would  it  nol  be  of  advantage  lo  introduce  the 

mode  followed  in    the   west  of  F.iigland  in  planting 

out  li.ld  cabb.iges:'      Tliiit  is  as  l.dlows:  — 

Instead  of  ii  dililile.  a  mutluck  is  used  in  making 
the  holes.  The  broad  end,  or  back  part  of  the  tool 
is  siruck  down  into  the  soil,  eight  or  nine  inches 
leep,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plaits;  the  handle  being  pressed  downwards  so  as  lo 
form  a  vacancy  behind  the  bl.ide.  The  roots  of  llic 
plait  are  inserted  in  it,  and  Ihc  tool  carefully  wllb- 
draivn  without  rullling  the  fibres  of  the  root.  The 
|d  irt  IS  then  raised  into  an  upright  posture,  and  the 
soil  IS  pressed  with  Ihc  foot,  in  order  lo  H)ed  the 
fibrts  close  to  the  plant.  The  plants  are  carried  by 
a  b(H',  who  puts  a  single  plant  into  the  man's  hand, 
at  llie  instant  he  is  ready  lo  insert  it.  'J'lie  man 
keeis  his  eye  conslaiilly  upon  his  work.  One  man 
plants  a  quarter  of  an  acre  a  day,  thus  inserting 
tivdvp  hundred  plants,  three  feet  apart,  without  ex- 
traordinary exertion."  J.  G. 


YAM  POTATOES, 

To  the  Memheri  of  the  Farmers' 

Society,  of  Barnwell  District. 
Gentlemen, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  to  you  the  mode  of 
culture,  and  the  produce  of  two  half  acres,  (105 
feel  by  210  each)  which  were  planted  with  Vain 
Potatoes,  about  the  8ih  of  March,  1828.  One  half 
asre  was  planted  with  the  Potatoes  cut  into  small 
pieces,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
ir.cheson  the  trencli;  while  the  other  half-acre  was 
planted  with  the  largest  Slip  Potatoes  not  cut,  and 
placed  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  inches.  All 
the  seed  used  for  the  acre  was  from  the  Yam  kind. 
The  beds  were  five  feet  apart;  and  both  half  acres 
were  well  hoed  five  or  six  times.  No  vines  were 
cut  from  either  half-acre.  The  season  was  unusu 
ally  dry,  and  the  Potaloe  crop  was  much  inferior 
lo  that  of  Ihc  last  year.  The  half-acres  were  dug 
on  theSOlh  of  October:  the  cut  Potatoes  produced 
eighty-four  bushels,  and  six  quarts— the  whole  Po- 
tatoes produced  eighty-three  bushels  three  pecks 
and  three  quarts.  Thus  the  ditTer^nce  between 
them  was  eleven  quarts.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
remark  thai  by  cutting  the  Potatoes  into  small  pie- 
ces, a  less  quantity  of  seed  will  prove  SHfTicicnl  for 
a  certain  quantity  of  land,  nor  will  a  failure  of  the 
crop  result;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Potatoes,  when 
planted  without  cutting,  produced  vines  for  the 
slips  much  earlier  and  more  abundant.  The  Pota- 
toes from  each  half  acre  were  unusually  sound  and 
fine,  as  will  appear  from  the  certificate  of  Wm.  R. 
Bull,  Esq.     With  these, 

I  remain  yours,  respectfully, 

JOHN  S.  BELLINGER. 

N.  B. — It  may  be  added,  that  the  two  half  acres 
had  been  planted  with  Potatoes  the  year  previou 

CERTIFICATE. 

Barnwell  District.  ) 

South-  Carolina.  )  I  do  hereby  certify  that 
at  the  request  of  Dr.  John  S.  Bellincer,  I  assist 
ed  him  on  Thursday,  October  30lh,  18-28,  in  meas 
uring  the  product  of  two  half-acres,  [ilaiited  with 
Root  Potatoes,  of  the  Yam  kind.  One  half-acre 
was  planted  with  cut  seed,  the  olheras  usual.  Tl 
first  produced  eighty-four  bushels  and  six  quarts; 
the  second  produced  eighty-three  bushel.-,  three 
pecks  and  three  quarts.  The  first  [irodueed  thirty 
three  barrels  and  two-thirds  of  a  barrel;  the  second 
produced  thirty-three  barrels,  one-third  of  a  barrel. 


and  half  ■  liu»hel;  e„rh  Imrrrl'.  rnnlpnl*  lietnn 
two  heHprd  bii.|ie|,  mid  »  half  of  F.il..|ort.  In  «d- 
ilidoM,  the  Pnlalois  m  general  were  \crjr  larKe, 
and  uncommonly  line  and  sound. 

W.M,  It  nt'LL. 


ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OK  FINE  COTTON; 

JJy  U'lttiam  FMintt,  F.iq. 

Hrauforl,  r,b.  IT,  IDilL 
My  object  in  this  conimuniealion  is,  to  stale  lo 
you  my  belief,  I  may  say  my  roniirlion,  llial  flu 
true  ferret  of  fine  cuttnnt  in  m  the  teleetion  if  tred, 
and  that  il  is  the  knowledge  of  thitiecirt  wjnrh  has 
enabled  some  planters  to  double  anil  liiple  the 
profits  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe!  Il  Is,  indeed,  tba 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem,  »o  often 
reiii.irked  wilh  surprise,  that  plant. ilions  of  lillle 
value  lo  their  original  owners,  have,  when  Iraas- 
fcrred  to  the  liaiids  of  the  iniliated,  yielded  such 
golden  returns!  Hut  which  is  the  seed  lo  be  pre- 
ferred? and  how  do  I  know  Ihe  fnci  of  ill  superiori- 
ty.' I  answer,  il  is  Ihe  seed  u>i'//i  n  tnft  of  pale  yel- 
low.' Its  proilucliieness  I  cannot  measure,  (not 
having  cultivated  it  separalelj,)  bul  of  its  superior 
fineness  1  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  have.  Indeed, 
heard  it  surmised  that  Ihe  seed  cultivated  by  a 
planter  of  St  John's,  Colleton,  remarkable  for  the 
repulalion  of  bis  cotton,  was  entirely  coated  wilh 
gfcn.  But  I  ncillier  knotv  the  fact,  nor  that  the 
product  of  the  cnaltd  is  finer  than  thai  of  Ihc  tufted 
seed.  What  I  do  know  is  this,  that  examining  the 
cnllon  before  il  is  ginned,  I  have  reniaiked  that  the 
fibre  from  Ihe  tuflcd  is  finer  and  more  silky  than 
that  of  the  clear  bl.ick  seed,  and  that  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  shrewdly  suspected  there  was  something 
more  in  Ihe  matter  than  was  published  in  newspa- 
pers, or  in  reports  of  agricultural  societies,  has,  by 
selecting  bis  seed  for  three  years,  oii  this  principle, 
added  75  per  cent,  lo  Ihe  market  value  of  his  cot- 
Ion!  This  is  sufficient  for  me;  I  rely  on  my  own 
observation,  and  the  authority  of  a  planter  of  un- 
questionable veracity?  But  this  may  nol  he  satis- 
factory lo  others.  "You  may  be  mistaken,"  they 
may  say,  "and  Ihe  purchaser  of  your  friend's  cot- 
Ion  may  have  been  deceived  as  lo  its  quality."  The 
objection  may  be  good;  every  one  ivill  judge  for 
himself.  1  perform  my  duty  when  I  stale  my  own 
conviction  and  Ihe  reasons  which  sustain  il,  a  con- 
viction so  sincere,  that  I  mean  to  plant  my  entire 
crop,  if  practicable,  of  this  selected  seed,  in  the 
confiileni  expectation  of  improving  the  fineness, 
and  without  fear  of  diminishing  Ihe  quantity;  not 
believing  wilh  lhe"£ncmy  o/"  ,Sefrc(j,"  that  Ihe  pro- 
ductiveness must  necessarily  be  in  the  inverse  ralio 
of  the  fineness.  [SoulAn'n  Jgiit. 


WORKING  OXEN. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  against  the  com- 
mon mode  of  working  oxen  with  a  yoke.  This 
manner  of  attaching  them  lo  their  load  is  said  lo 
be  the  principal  cause  of  their  mcving  wilh  a  slow 
pace.  When  oxen  are  attached  to  a  cart  wilh  a 
stiff,  heavy  tongue,  according  to  the  New  England 
mode,  il  is  often  the  case  that  the  load  is  so  dis- 
posed in  Ihe  cart  thai  it  bears  heavily  on  their 
necks,  and  is  very  oppressive,  especially  in  going 
down  hill.  And  sometimes  in  going  up  hill,  tbe 
tongue  of  the  carl  has  a  tendency  lo  rise,  in  conse- 
quence of  Ihe  preponderance  of  Ihe  part  of  Ihe 
load  which  is  behind  the  wheels,  and  Ihe  oxen  are 
nearly  choked  by  the  bows  of  their  yokes  bein^ 
drawn  againsl  their  ihroats. 

In  France,  working  oxen  are  harnessed  by  the 
heads  in  such  a  manner  as  lo  call  into  action  the 
joint  power  of  the  neck  anil   Ihe   base  of  Ihe  horn. 

•The  seed  with  a  tuft  of  green  is  not  easy  to  be  ■•- 
paraled  from  it,  and  may  bo  nearly  as  fine. 
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This  method  was  some  years  since  introduced  into 
Ireland,  with  complete  success.  Two  oxen,  thus 
harnessed,  according  to  EngUsh  accounts,  were 
able  to  draw,  with  ease,  1/iree  ion^  weight. 

Mr.  Coopt-r  (Toirng's  Eastern  Tour,)  uses  collars 
on  oxen  as  on  horses,  except  that  they  are  buckled 
on  with  the  narrow  and  open  end  downward:  the 
chains  are  fastened  to  them  in  the  same  direction 
as  on  a  horse  harness;  the  draught  is  therefore 
more  inclined  than  with  horses,  the  line  of  the 
chains  being  almost  up  to  their  backs;  which  is  ne- 
cessary from  the  ditTerent  shape  of  horses  and  oxen. 
They  draw,  when  in  harness,  abreast  in  pairs;  sin- 
gle or  in  a  line,  and  walk  as  fast  as  horses.  Mr. 
Bordlcy  says  he  "saw  a  wagon  in  Pennsylvania 
drawn  by  two  bulls  and  two  oxen,  bridled  and  gear- 
ed in  harness  and  collars." 

In  PlijmU'fs  Survey  of  Shropshire,  it  is  stated 
that  "the  ox  teams  of  this  county  used  to  consist 
of  ten  oxen  yoked:  now  those  who  use  them  gene- 
rally plough  with  five  oxen  single  in  gearing,  or 
with  four  oxen  and  a  horse  to  lead  them.  A  few 
persons  have  used  them  in  wagons."  And  the 
tame  work  mentions  a  team,  in  which  "one  ox 
shafted  the  wagon,  and  1  believe  this  team,  either 
in  ploughing,  or  upon  the  road,  was  as  able  as  any 
horse  team  in  the  neighbourhood.      [A".  E.  Farmer. 


REMEDY  FOR  POISONED  SHEEP  AND 
LAMBS. 

These  animals  are  sometimes  poisoned  by  eating 
common  low  laurel,  or  lamb-poison,  as  it  is  some- 
times called.  The  cure  is  very  easy  and  simple, 
and  is  as  follows: 

I  take  an  onion  and  split  it  in  two  with  a  knife, 
snd  put  one  piece  under  each  fore  leg,  with  the  flat 
»ide  next  to  the  breast.  If  the  animal  is  so  badly 
poisoned  as  not  to  be  able  to  stand  on  its  feet,  the 
onion  may  be  so  phiced  as  to  remain  in  its  proper 
situation  a  sufficient  time;  if  not,  hold  the  onion  in 
its  place  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  which  will  be 
sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  I  have  sometimes  pound- 
ed the  onion  soft,  and  applied  it  in  that  state,  which 


originally  formed  out  of  the  elemects  by  the  power 
of  the  organs-  Schrador  has  made  some  very  in- 
teresting experiments  on  this  subject.  He  sowed 
in  sublimated  sulphur,  several  species  of  corn; 
sprinkled  them  with  distilled  water,  and  prevented 
dust  or  any  other  foreign  body  from  approaching 
them.  In  this  way  no  earth  could  come  npon 
them;  and  yet  these  species  of  corn  had  the  same 
constituents,  the  same  kinds  of  earth  and  metal, 
viz.  iron  and  manganese,  that  are  found  in  the 
culm  and  cars  of  those  which  grow  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Some  philosophers  maintain,  that  plants  imbibe 
from  the  ground,  earthy,  saline,  mucilaginous  tnd 
oily  substances,  and  again  deposite  them.  Tkey 
therefore  imagine  that  manure  gives  to  vegetables 
the  constituent  parts,  and  that  on  this  account 
plants  grow  up  in  it  with  greater  beauty  and  ra- 
pidity. But  plants  do  not  deposite  crude  juiees 
which  have  not  been  wrought  in  the  cellular  tex- 
ture; on  the  contrary,  all  the  fluids  are  compleiely 
formed.  Were  the  case  otherwise,  a  great  quantity 
of  ammonia,  phosi)horus  and  other  constituents 
discovered  in  animal  excrements,  would  be  found 
in  plants  reared  in  dung.  Now  in  corn  growing  in 
a  soil,  cither  plentifully  inamircd,  or  mil  manured  at 
all,  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  these  coastiluenl}  is 
never  observed. 

Manure  operates  only  as  a  stimulus  on  the  filre 
of  vegetables,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  absorb 
carbon  the  more  rapidly,  and  all  the  constituents 
are  first  composed.  This  is  particularly  evident 
from  the  above  related  experiments,  (§278,)  where 
delved  earth,  saturated  with  oxygen,  as  well  as 
ground  sprinkled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  made 
plants  grow  more  rapidly  than  a  great  deal  of  ma- 
nure laid  upon  the  earth. 


have  native  grapes  and  vineyards  at  the  Paso  or 
Pass  on  the  Rio  Grande, in  Texas,  of  which  they 
make  brandy,  Teneriffe,  sweet  Malaga,  and  claret 
wines  that  are  tolerably  good,  from  those  vine- 
yards. There  are  three  difierent  kinds  of  grapes, 
and  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  republic  is  suppli- 
ed from  these  vineyards  with  wine.  The  Paso  lies 
about  450  miles  north  west  from  St.  Antonio.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  procure  some  of  these  grapa 
seeds  as  soon  as  possible.  I  sent  you  in  my  first 
letter  some  of  these  grape  seeds,  and  you  mention- 
ed to  me  in  answer  that  you  had  planted  them  in 
your  green  house  in  the  winter.  I  think  I  can  obtain 
some  of  all  those  kinds  that  are  on  the  Rio  Grands 
through  General  Teran,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Mexicans  in  Texas.  It  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore they  will  be  obtained;  the  distance  is  consi- 
derable, about  one  thousand  miles  from  this  place. 
I  enclose  you  seven  red  beans,  {Eryllirina,)  which 
I  think  will  grow.  They  are  fresh  and  good.  I 
ot  them  from  the  Caddo  nation  of  Indians. 


Spanish  Chbstnut — Madeira  Nut,  or  E«gli»h 
Walnut. 


1  think  answers  quite  as  good  a  purpose 

I  have  known  and  pracli.^ed  the  above  medicine ,  -    ,    -  i  •    .u  .i 

more  than  fifteen  years,  and  have  never  known  it  quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance;  and  in  the  south 

jf  effecting  a  cure  in  a  short  time,  if  properly  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal   and   Italy,  it  forms  a 


Mb.  Skinner: 

Sir,— It  seems  astonishing  that  two  such  valua- 
ble fruit  trees  are  so  little  cultivated  as  the  Spanish 
chestnut  and  the  Madeira  nut,  or  English  walnut, 
i'he  former  produces  very  large  fruit  of  excellent 


fail  0 


apphed.  whatever  might  be  the  degree  of  sickness  most  valuable  article  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes, 
occasioned  by  eating  poison,  with  this  preference  and  is  a  regular  article  of  sale  for  that  purpose.  It 
over  other  remedies,  viz:  The  sheep,  cured  by  this  is  but  seldom  this  fruit  finds  its  way  to  our  raar- 
raethod,  appear  to  become  as  healthy  as  if  they  had  kets  from  Europe;  but  a  plentiful  supply  might 
is,  whenever  we  used   easily   be  furnished,  by  planting  orchards  of   this 


oever  been  poisoned,  whereas, 

clay,  oil,  grease,  &c.  they  generally  shed  their  wool, 

and  sometimes  die  before  shearing  time.  [lb. 


HORTICVIiTURB. 


(From  Wildenow's  Principles  of  Botany.) 
Page  309.  ^  -273.— The  observations  of  Ingen- 
houss  and  others,  confirm  the  opinion  that  corn 
and  other  venetables,  in  a  bad  soil,  when  sprinkled 
with  well  diluted  sul|)huric  acid,  grow  just  as  well 
as  if  they  had  been  plentifully  manured.  It  is  well 
known  to  every  gardener  and  forester,  that  trees 
planted  in  spring  grow  so  much  better  by  having 
bad  their  holes  digged  in  autumn,  which,  during 
the  winter,  were  exposed  to  the  ir.ftuence  of  the 
air.  Experiments  have  also  shown,  that  soils  which 
have  been  dug  into  loose  heaps  of  earth,  frequent- 
ly stirred  and  then  exposed  for  half  a  year  to  the 
influence  of  the  air,  produce  a  richer  crop  than  if 
they  had  been  manured,  and  retain  this  fruitful- 
ness  longer  than  by  the  application  of  manures. 

Page  329.    ^  286.— It  would  appear  that  plants 
first   form   out   of   the   elements   the  constituent 


tree,  the  same  as  we  do  with  the  apple,  or  by  plant 
ing  them  along  avenues  and  highways;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  would  as  well  repay  the  proprie- 
tor as  an  orchard  of  any  other  kind. 

The  Madeira  nut  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  would  yield  also  an  ample  remunera- 
tion, as  the  nuts  are  sold,  when  green,  for  a  dollar 
the  iiundred  for  pickling;  and  when  ripe,  are  in 
great  request  for  the  table.  Hortus, 


GRAPES. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  J.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana,  to   U'ln.  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  Linnwan 
Botanic  Garden,  dated  A'ov.  1,  18-28. 
UtAR  Friend, 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  I  have  gained  all  the  Information  1  can 
from  persons  in  Texas.  A  French  gentleman,  by 
the  name  of  Barnctt,  arrived  here  day  before  yes- 
terday, on  his  way  to  New  Orleans,  direct  from 
Rio  Grande,  being  a  trading  merchant  in  that  coun- 
lle   purchases   goods   in   New   Orleans,  and 


try.      ---    r ^■ 

..„,    .„.. „   >.,. ..>,    .... ships  them  from   New  Orleans  round  by  sea  to  the 

which  arc  found  in  them,  and  do  not  obtain  them  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande;  from  there  he  takes 
in  such  a  stale  from  the  earth.  Even  the  earth  them  into  the  interior  of  the  country  to  St.  Hose 
and  metals  which  are  found  in  them,  appear  to  be  and  other  cities.  He  informs  me  that  the  Spaniards 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  ORCHARD. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
so  lllllc  attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  ap- 
ples, as  it  is  well  known  that  those  of  a  good  quali- 
ty, csiiecially  winter  apples,  generally  find  a  ready 
market  at  a  fair  price.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
only  here  and  there  a  farmer,  or  any  one  else,  makes 
any  exertion  to  rear  an  orchard,  or  even  a  small 
number  of  valuable  apple  trees.  And  in  most  in- 
stances, where  any  effort  of  the  kind  is  made,  it  is 
In  such  a  way  and  manner  as  to  present  very  liltla 
prospect  of  success.  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that 
shrubby,  unpromising  trees  are  procured  and  set 
out,  because  they  cost  little  or  nothing;  and  when 
those  more  thrifty  and  flourishing  are  chosen,  they 
are  frequently  torn  in  a  barbarous  manner,  and  set 
out  under  such  circumstances  as  to  give  very  little 
chance  for  future  growth  or  prosperity.  And,  should 
they  in  some  instances  live  and  grow,  they  are  fre- 
quently mangled  and  destroyed  by  cattle,  which 
are  occasionally  turned  in  upon  them,  or  left  to 
dwindle  and  die  for  the  want  of  suitable  care  aod 
cultivation. 

It  is  sa«J,  that  75  or  100  years  ago,  apple  trees 
grew  almost  spontaneously,  being  properly  set  out, 
nothing  m«re  was  necessary,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted; and  i-n  a  few  years  they  arrived  at  matu- 
rity and  produced   plentifully.     But  the  course  of 
things  has  materially  changed.     Now  we  might  as 
well   think  of  racing  a   field   of  corn   without  tha 
use  of  the  plough  or  hoe,  and  the  application  of 
manure,  as  to  rear  ao  orchard   without  labour  and 
cultivation.      From  Pje   little   experience    I    have 
had,  I  find  particular  c\re  and  attention  indispen- 
sable, especially  during  the  early   growth   of  the 
tree,  as  its   future  prosperity  greatly  depends  on 
the  outset.     I  have  tried  diR;rent  methods  in  rear- 
ing apple  trees  for  bearers.     I   have  several  now 
in  a  productive  stale,  which   v;cre  raised  from  the 
seed,  but   none  of  them    prodt.cing  apples   Ct  for 
any  other  use  than  to   make   into  cider.     Others  I 
have  which   were   produced   by  selling  out  small 
trees,  and  letting  them  stand  one  or  two  years,  and 
Iben  grafting  them  at  the   groiin<l.     These  have 
grown  very  well,  bearing  eaillcr  than  those  raised 
from  the  seed.     A  third  class  1  have,  which  were 
taken  from   Rlr.  Kenrick's  nursery,  at  Newton,  in 
the  spring  of  182(1,  being  then  of  two  years  growtti 
from    the    inoculation,  and    although    taken    from 
land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  planted  on 
that  of  an  ordinary  quality,  have  done  remarkably 
well,  and  appear   better  and   ninre  promising  than 
any  others  I   have   growing.     Should   no  calamity 
befall  these  trees,  they  will  probably  in  a  few  years 
doubly  repay  all  tbc  labour  and  expense  devoted  to 
I  tbem. 


No.  I.-Vnu.   II.) 
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I  Imve  Mvrriil  olhor*.  Ukin  l.«»l  fall  from  the 
<ine  luirdcry  ol"  Dr.  Fiske,  in  \Vi>rcc»l«T,  which, 
jmlRing  rroin  llirir  ihnfly  a()(>ciir.\iice.  will  flourish 
equally  «»  will,  if  the  same  care  ami  allenlioo  he 
paid  to  them.  I  am  now  cnlinty  satisfied  that  it 
II  the  most  economu-nl  and  exprdilions  way  ol 
rearinK  ni'l'le  Irees.  lo  lake  them  directly  from  the 
nursery  alreaily  grafted  or  inocul.iled.  In  this 
way  apples  of  the  hot  kinds  may  he  proilnced  in 
•  ihort  lime,  with  comparatively  little  trouble  or 
•xpensr.  . .  ,    .        ,   r 

I  have  staled  that  the  Irees  which  I  loolt  from 
Mr.  Kenrick's  nursery,  appear  better  and  more 
promising  than  anv  o(hcrs  I  have  growing.  Al- 
Ibough  such  is  the  fact,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any 
superior  raan.it;emcnl,  or  more  particular  attention 
paid  to  these  than  to  others,  as  I  pursue  substanti- 
ally the  same  course  with  all  my  young  trees.— The 
cause  I  attribute  mostly  to  Ihcir  Ihrifly  and  healthy 
State  when  taken  from  the  nursery.  I  am  particu- 
larly careful  in  takinR  up  young  trees  to  break  and 
injure  the  roots  as  little  as  possible,  and  in  seltinj; 
out  equally  cautious  to  have  the  roots  properly  ad- 
justed. I  make  the  holes  about  four  feet  in  diame- 
ter and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  de|)th  into 
which  I  place  the  roots  of  the  tree,  I  then  put  in  a 
small  quantity  of  compost  manure,  then  replace 
what  was  taken  from  the  hole,  putlini;  the  best  or 
loamy  part  first,  or  at  the  bottom.  I  annually  dig 
about  the  trees  the  same  distance  as  was  dug  for 
•citing  them  out,  and  plant  potatoes,  applying  year- 
ly a  little  more  manure,  and  in  this  way  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  in  good  order,  so  that  the  roots 
•pread  rapidly  around,  the  trees  grow  fast,  always 
'  presenting  a  healthy  and  thrifty  a|)pearance. 

COioUy  •>/  tVorcesler,  March,  1829.  A  Farmer. 


Iintic  tn  water  the  bed  three  or  four  limes  a  dity. 
until  llie  pl.inls  have  Liken  root.  Il  is  siirpri>iii)f 
hoiv  soon  lettuces,  cabbages.  t<.c  mil  be  well  roi>le<l 
by  such  treatment,  and  with  h li.il  vi^or  they  grou 
■ifliT  Ihe  first  shower  of  rain.  V\'b,il  wouhl  li:i\i- 
loin  the  stale  of  such  pl.iiils  had  lliey  reniained  in 
llic  seed  bed.'  'I'hey  would  have  driiim  each  oilier, 
thrir  first  leaves  ivuuld  have  dropped  oil",  ami  gene 
ral  debility  tvoulil  have  fulloweil,  nut  easy  In  be  re- 
moved: but,  by  Ihe  French  treatment,  not  a  leaf 
n'M  be  lost.  iS'ow,  if  we  consider  Ihe  principle,  i; 
is  simply  this:  that  every  plant  placed  in  Ihe  sun  in 
water  will  in  no  way  flag,  and  Ihe  roiilinurd  wet 
stile  of  Ihe  bed  for  Ihe  lirst  few  days  is  similar  lo 
il,  besides,  the  presence  of  the  sun  contributes 
powerfully  to  Ihe  rooting  of  the  plants.      [Eng.  ya. 


XIWTERXirAL  II\arB.OV£]V[EZffT. 


SILK  WORMS,  COCOONS,  &.c. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
culture  of  Mulberry  Trees,  and  raising  of  Silk 
Worms  besides  the  offer  of  premiums  for  those  ob- 
jects, made  considerable  exertions  to  procure  from 
Connecticut  a  person  lo  teach  the  mode  of  winding 
(ilk  from  cocoons,  and  of  making  sewing  si.'k,  but 
without  effect.  They  intended  also,  in  the  event  of 
such  a  person  being  procured,  to  form  a  fi'iid  for  Ihe 
purchase  of  cocoons.  Having  been  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  in  this  particular,  tb-y  have  sent 
to  France  for  an  experienced  workman,  and  have 
reason  to  believe  thai  one  willarrin:  in  time  for  at- 
tending to  the  business  in  Ihe  coi-rse  of  this  year. 

They  therefore  think  proper  U  assure  those  who 
may  wish  to  engage  in  the  buf-'ness  of  rearing  Silk 
Worms,  that  a  fund  will  be  &.lab)ished  for  Ihe  pur- 
chase of  Cocoons,  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable  the 
society  to  continue  their  e^'orts,  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  small  capita."  which  they  have  at  com- 
mand. They  regret  lint  this  will  not  permit  them 
to  buy  at  a  price  amointing  to  a  bounty,  but  they 
uill  give  the  jttst  vahe  of  the  icveral  qualities  icliich 
may  be  offered  for  safe,  and  they  hope  that  those  who 
may  engage  in  the  ousiness  will  exert  themselves  to 
bring  forward  cocoons  of  the  best  quality;  as,  other- 
wise, they  cannot  be  paid  a  price  which  will  satisfy 
them.  Cocoons  differ  greatly  in  quality,  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  the  Worms  are 
fed,  and  to  the  general  care  taken  of  Ihem  during 
their  short  existence. 


FRENCH  METHOD  OF  TRANSPLANTING. 
During  dry  weather,  the  gardeners  of  Paris  do 
not  wait  for  rain  as  ours  generally  do;  but  as  soon 
as  their  crops  require  removing,  it  is  done  in  the 
following  manner.  Having  chosen  Ihe  spot,  they 
well  water  Ihe  top,  and  immediately  dig  it  under, 
and  afterwards  water  the  fresh  surface,  and  as  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough,  it  is  raked,  and  the  plants  put 
in  without  any  regard  to  the  mid-day  sun;  Ibej  con- 


(Trom  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BROAD  WHKIiLS. 

.Mr.  Fessenden, — I  saw  In  a  laic  number  of  your 
useful  paper  an  article  written  on  the  subject  of 
bioad  wheels,  from  which  I  understood  that  wagons 
with  wheels,  Ihe  tire  of  which  being  of  a  greater 
breadth  than  five  inches,  were  required  by  hiw,  and 
il  general  use  in  one  or  more  of  the  N.England  stales. 

I  have  long  considered  the  regulation  of  the 
Ireadth  of  wagon  wheels,  a  subject  worthy  of  legis- 
lation, as  nothing  would,  in  my  opinion, contribute  so 
i:iuch  lo  improve  the  condition  of  our  roads.  In  our 
stale,  Pennsylvania,  broad  wheels  are  confined  to 
the  turnpikes.  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  gen 
eral  adoption,  though  as  first  attended  with  some 
additional  expense,  in  preparing  the  roads  for  their 
use,  and  a  loss  from  casting  away  those  at  present 
used,  would,  on  a  few  years  trial,  be  found  lo  con- 
iribtite  to  the  advantage,  as  well  as  comfort  of  Ihe 
nhabilants,  of  any  country,  where  they  were  in  ge- 
neral use. 

I  have  entertained  Ihe  opinion,  that  in  the  con- 
struction of  wagons,  there  might  be,  in  addition  lo 
the  advantage  derived  from  the  width  of  the  wheel, 
another  from  the  axles  being  of  a  diirerent  length, 
so  that  the  wheels  would  not  follow  exactly  in  the 
same  track,  but  that  Ihe  hindmost  might  track 
about  five  inches  nearer  together  than  the  two  fore- 
most. The  adoption  of  this  plan  would  be  attend- 
ed with  some  expense,  but  would  eventually  be 
found  highly  beneficial,  as  the  highways  instead  of 
being  cut  deep  as  at  present  with  the  narrow  wheels, 
and  prepared  for  to  be  washed  into  gullies,  would  be 
kept  even,  smooth,  and  compact  as  if  it  were  by 
rollers. 

I  would  be  very  thankful  if  you  would  be  pleased 
to  communicate  by  private  letter,  or  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  a  sketch  of  the  law  on  Ihe 
subject;  with  information  of  the  place  and  time  of 
its  origin,  and  also  its  effects.         Yours,  &c. 

Harrisburg,  Feb.  16,  18i9.  J.  A.  Caldwell 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act,  to  which  the 
above  has  reference: 

An  Act  providing  for  the  use  of  Broad  Rimmed 
Wheels. 

Sec.  I.  Be  it  etiaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  iii  General  Court  assembled,  and  by 
the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  two 
years  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  wheels  of 
every  wagon,  carriage  or  vehicle  built  or  rimmed 
anew,  and  drawn  by  two  beasts  (excepting  pleasure 
carriages)  passing  upon  or  over  any  turnpike  or 
common  highway,  within  this  commonwealth,  shall 
have  felloes  not  less  than  four  inches  in  width,  and 
if  drawn  by  more  than  two  beasts,  the  said  wagon  or 
other  vehicle  (excepting  as  aforesaid)  shall  have  fel- 
loes not  less  than  five  inches  in  width:  Provided,  that 
the  wheels  of  stage  coaches  passing  as  aforesaid, 
may  have  felloes  only  four  inches  in  width. 


Sec.  a.  He  it  furlhrr  riiaelrJ,  Tliiit  the  owner  or 
owners,  and  also  the  driver  of  every  w.igun,  esrri- 
age,  or  other  vilnclp,  biring  wbrrl*  ruiitr.iry  lu  llie 
provisions  of  llim  net,  uhu  i.lia||  drue  or  . offer  lli* 
smiie  to  be  driven,  upiin  or  over  iiny  turnpike  or 
c.iiiimon  higliw.iy  niibiii  this  coninio'nwrallh,  »h»ll 
forfi  il  and  pay  lor  each  ollenrr,  a  sum  not  k»s  thmi 
five  didlars,  nor  more  thin  Inrnty  didlars.  lo  tlia 
u-ie  of  Ihe  Turnpike  Corporation,  Cily,  ToHii.or 
district  liable  by  l^ivv  lo  mppor:  llie  luriipiki-,  or 
common  highway,  upon  wliirli  llie  uffeiirc  tliall  hive 
been  committi-d,  to  he  recovered  before  any  Jus- 
tice of  Ihe  Peace  within  and  for  the  county  nilhin 
which  Ihe  offence  shall  have  been  commillcd,  nut 
being  a  member  of  the  Turnpike  Corpuraliun.or  an 
inhabitant  of  the  City,  Town,  or  district  li.ible  fur 
the  support  of  the  Turnpike,  or  common  highway 
as  aforesaid:  Provided,  however,  that  Ihe  provisions 
of  this  act  shall  not  extend,  or  be  applied  to  either 
of  the  counties  of  Dukes  or  Nantucket,  nor  tn  any 
carriage  passing  upon  or  over  any  of  ttie  roads 
aforesaid,  solely  for  Ihe  purposes  of  common  hus- 
bandry. Jlnd  provided  further.  That  no  prosecu- 
tion shall  be  sustained  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  which  shall  not  be  commenced  within  ninety 
days  from  the  commission  of  the  offence,  upon  the 
complaint  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Turnpike  Corpo 
ration,  or  one  of  the  surveyors  of  highways  within 
Ihe  Cily,  Town,  or  ilislrict  liable  for  the  support  of 
Ihe  road  upon  which  the  offence  shall  have  been 
committed,  to  a  Justice  of  Ihe  Peace  having  cog- 
nizance of  such  offence. 

Sec.  3.  Be  il  further  enacted.  That  this  act  shall 
be  published  in  the  month  of  January  and  October 
in  each  year,  for  Ihe  term  of  two  years,  in  all  Ihe 
newspapers  in  which  the  laws  of  the  commoiiHeallh 
are  published,  and  shall  also  be  read  at  Ihe  annual 
town  meetings  in  March  and  April,  for  Ihe  sam* 
terra  of  years. 

Approved  by  Ihe  Governor,  March  3,  I9i8. 


ZiADZBS*  DSFARTAZEZOV. 


THE  BLUE  RIBBON. 

In  what  we,  of  Alesbury,  call  the  old  times,  say 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  before  fashion  with  her 
bewildering  train  of  nameless  elegancies,  had  be- 
come among  us,  an  all  pervading  mania,  and  made 
many  fine  birds  and  as  many  lean  purses,  our  occa- 
sional intercourse  with  Ihe  cities  on  the  coast 
sometimes  produced  effects,  the  progress  of  which 
might  afford  matter  for  many  interesting  tales. 
The  persevering  dame  was  long  shut  out  of  our 
unassuming  village.  The  fathers  of  the  hamlet 
looked  at  her  with  so  jealous  an  eye,  and  exerted 
against  her  such  powerful  and  vigorous  authority, 
that,  whenever  she  appeared,  she  met  with  a  with- 
ering scowl. — They  preferred  and  for  good  reason 
as  experience  hath  taught,  Ihe  linsey-woolsey  of  the 
village  loom;  and  all  its  plain,  and  simple  and  econ- 
omical accompaniments.  The  boys  wore  woollen 
hats  and  ran  barefoot;  and  the  girls  put  up  their 
hair  with  horn  combs,  or  let  it  curl  around  their 
necks — and  I  very  well  remember,  that  once,  when 
a  Connecticut  pedlar  stopped  in  the  town  with  a 
parcel  of  japanned  and  flowered  tin  combs,  the 
old  men  held  a  council,  and  ordered  him  to  decamp, 
considering  his  merchandize  calculated  lo  demor- 
alize society,  by  breaking  in  upon  the  good  old 
rules  of  plainness  and  simplicity  in  dress. 

Two  very  pretty  girls,  daughters  of  an  honest, 
industrious  man,  who  lived  on, and  was  part  owner 
of,  the  Hollow  Farm,  received  one  christmas  day, 
a  neat  little  box,  from  their  cousin  in  Philadelphia, 
containing  several  yards  of  fine  broad  blue  ribbon, 
as  a  holiday  gift.  The  news  was  soon  spread 
abroad  among  the  young  ladies  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  fortunate  girls,  the  .Miss  Chester*, 
invited  all  their  companions  to  spend  ao  afternoon 
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with  llii-iii,  for  llic  piirposK  oT  ilolcrniinint;  llie  iiiHii- 
ncr  in  wliieli  this  rare  pre^fnt  had  hell.-r  he  di-pu- 
enl  of.  One  of  Ihe  visiters  had  been  In  the  city  in 
her  lime,  and  had  seen  she  saiil,  Ihe  like  used  as 
(ashes,  hy  the  failiioiiahle  in  the  great  woihl. — ll 
was,  Ihercfore,  resolved,  that  the  blue  ribbon  siiouhl 
be  converted  into  sashes— and  next  Sunday,  the 
Miss  Chesters  were  carefully  walchcd  for  al  the 
meeting  whirh  was  held;  and  they  came.  Kvery 
one  of  the  young  folks  a<linired  their  appearance; 
Ihe  beaus  were  in  cxtac);  and  twenty  eyes  ueie 
upon  the  elegant  blue  sashes  all  the  while. 

The  subject  became  a  commnn  topie  of  conver- 
sation. The  old  folks  scolded,  but  the  rest  were 
all  delighted  or  jealous.  The  Miss  Chesters  hap- 
pened to  rule  Ihe  roast  at  home.— Their  kind  father 
and  mother  never  crossed  them  in  their  wishes;  and 
Ihey  soon  discovere<l  that  their  splendid  blue  sashes 
were  entirely  loo  fine  even  for  their  Sunday  calicoes. 
They  soon  therefore  made  their  appearance  in  pret- 
ty new  muslins,  as  white  as  snow.  Chester's  long 
sio-hted  neighbours  took  Ihe  alarm  at  this,  and  be- 
gan closely  to  inspect  their  accounts  with  Ihe  hith- 
erto thriving  tenant  of  Hollow  Farm,  and  to  watch 
the  progress  of  Ibis  new  danger  with  peculiar  vig- 
ilance. '  Chester's  land  will  grow  poor,  said  they, 
for  it  will  soon  cost  him  mure  to  dress  his  daugh- 
ters, than  to  keep  two  yoke  of  oxen. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  young  ladies  saw,  as 
they  stepped  sn)arlly  before  the  glass,  that  their 
blue  stockings  looked  shocking  with  ;he  while  dress- 
es. Fine  white  cotton  ones  were  procured  from  a 
distant  store.  The  father  was  delighted  wilh  the 
attention  his  girls  attracted,  and  suggested  himself 
that  plain  check  boimels  appeared  horrible  on  Ihe 
heads  ofsuch  lady-looking  persons  as  they  had  be- 
come. A  couple  of  nice  green  silk  ones  were  sub- 
stituted, as  soon  as  they  could  be  procured;  and 
before  they  were  finished,  the  girls  discovered  that 
their  leather  shots  spoiled  their  while  stockings, 
and  besides,  could  never  be  made  to  fit  Iheir  feet. 
Morocco  was  not  readdy  to  he  (ihtaim-d,  but  mo- 
rocco Ihey  must  have,  and  Ihey  were  bouKlil. 

Equippeil  now,  from  head  to  fool,  llnir  brains 
were  fairly  turned.  Their  beaus  adiniied  lliiin 
more  than  ever;  and  every  young  lady  knows  wiiat 
an  ctticl  this  has.  They  Icoked  in  the  glas-  and 
admired  themselves;  thry  felt  that  they  looked 
pretty,  and  girls  always  led  a  litile  ptouil  of  iheii 
heady-  'J"t"  day,  when  Ihey  were  dressed  to  go 
out  aiid  show  their  fineries,  Mrs.  Che>Ur.  who  had 
neen  a  good  deal  of  fashionable  life  in  her  time, 
could  not  but  remark  to  her  hu-band  how  well  she 
thought  riifiles,  or  golden  chains,  (Ihe  last  were 
mentioned  ill  a  whisper,)  would  become  Ihegiils 
He  began  to  be  alarmed,  but,  not  making  any  loud 
objections  to  the  idea,  glorying  as  he  did  in  his 
pretty  daughters,  a  Idler  was  secretly  wrillen  to 
the  cousins  in  Ihe  city,  and  the  chains  were  pur- 
chased on  a  lung  credit.  The  rutHes  »vere  also 
maile  up.  When  all  was  ready,  Ihe  girls  were 
decked  olT  in  all  their  finery,  dressed  in  spotless 
white,  wilh  Iheir  blue  sashes  and  green  boiinels, 
their  brown  hair  ciiiling  on  Iheir  shoulders,  Ihe 
costly  chains  of  fine  wroiis;ht  gold  clasped  on  Ih.ir 
necks,  but  half  cnnrealed  Ijy  beauliful  ruffles;  ami 
blushing  wilh  pleasure,  they  were  piesenled  to  Ihni 
father.  The  good  man  saw  through  the  wlioh-, 
looked  sad  a  nioni<nt,  lieavnl  a  deep  sigh,  and  was 
just  on  the  point  of  p-Miiing  a  passionate  mah'dic 
lion  on  the  blue  ribbons,  whin  they  both  llnew 
their  arms  round  his  nei  k.  and  wept.  Overcome 
by  his  parental  feelinus,  instead  of  scolding,  he 
kissed  them  both,  praised  their  beauty,  and  lold 
them  to  remember  his  cireumstances,  lor  he  was 
already  involved  in  debl  on  Iheir  account. 

But  matters  were  not  yet  wound  up  entirely 
The  daiiKhlers  bail  iliscnvered  that  one  thing  more 
was  necessary  to  render  Ibem  entirely  encbauiin-,;. 
They  were  fat,  healthy  girls,  two  feel  »ix  or  eijjhi 


inches  round  the  waist.  This  remained  to  be  reme- 
died. Mothers  can  tell  what  kind  of  jackets  ac- 
complished the  purpose  in  old  limes  that  corsetis 
lo  now — these  were  procured.  Half  squeezed  to 
death  as  they  were,  Mr.  Chester  soon  found  his 
daughters  could  not  work  as  usual.  Servants  had 
to  be  procured  to  take  their  places.  By  and  hy, 
these  were  obliged  to  wait  so  much  on  the  ladies 
that  more  were  necessary.  And  at  last  his  d»r- 
lings,  after  being  screwed  up  a  few  months,  were 
ready  for  a  visit  to  their  fine  city  relations.  They 
went.  Next  summer  half  a  dozen  returned  the  vis- 
it, and  two  young  ladies  and  a  gentleman  quartered 
on  the  Hollow  Farm  all  the  season. 

Mr.  Chester  now  found  his  all'airs  fast  approach- 
ing a  crisis.  He  was  dreadfully  involved;  going  be- 
hind hand  on  every  side;  ruin  just  before  brm.  He 
roused  up.  He  was  a  sensible  man,  and  the  sequel 
shewed  that  he  had  an  cnerselic  soul.  He  lint 
mortgaged  his  half  of  the  place,  and  paid  all  l|is 
debts.  He  then  made  one  sweep  at  (lie  ward  robe 
of  the  young  ladies.  Away  went  muslins,  and  sills, 
and  laces,  and  gold  chains,  and  servants,  and  Ibe 
whole  establishment  of  fashion.  And  though  teafs, 
and  entreaties,  and  fainting  fits,  and  frowns  met  hfn 
at  each  step,  be  accomplished  every  item  of  ^is 
plan;  and  the  girls  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  \n 
linsey  frocks  and  woollen  stockings,  as  in  days  lorig 
past.  The  Chester  family  owe  it  to  Ibis  circun|- 
stance  wholly,  that  this  day  they  own  Hollow  Farn|; 
for  the  old  man  cleared  olT  Ihe  mortgage,  and 
bought  Ihe  other  half  before  he  died.  , 


SrOKTIIfG  OIiXO. 


PrRCL'5'>I0N   PONMH.R 

[As  percussion  guns  are  rapidly  sU|iersedinK  Ihosc 
wiUi  the  flint,  and  having  given  several  articles  on 
the  subject  in  recent  numbers  of  the  Farmer,  we 
have  thoughl  the  mode  of  making  percussinn  pow- 
der, would  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  our 
spoiling  olio.  We  therefore  copy  from  Johnson's 
Shoulur's  Companion  a  full  description  of  Ihe  mode 
of  preparinn  it.  It  may  be  projier  to  remark  here, 
that  when  the  perrussion  lock  is  properly  conslriict- 
ed,(and  nearly  all  we  have  seen  now  for  sale  in 
Ihe  stores,  and  in  use  by  giinsniillis,  arc  of  the  pro- 
per construction,)  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in 
firing  them.  Injury  froin  Ihe  explosion  of  the  caps 
can  never  occur  wilh  Ihein;  and  those  who  have 
been  injured,  must  have  used  locks  of  bad  con 
slruction.J 

Of  Ptrctuaion  Powder,  and  the  best  Jilelhod  of  mak- 
ing it. 

Percussion  powder  dilfers  from  common  gun- 
powder, inasmuch  as  it  iKiiiles  with  a  blow,  or,  in 
other  words,  wilh  excessive  friction;  and  cnnlains 
so  great  a  proportion  of  elastic  fluid,  that,  on  ex- 
plosion, lis  expansive  force,  compared  mlli  Kun- 
powder,  is  al  least  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  to 
one,  perhaps  much  greater. 

How  Ion:;  Ihe  eoiiiposilion  of  percussion  powder 
has  been  known  amongst  able  and  expcrimenlal 


cbeii.isls,  I  will  not  pretend  lo  decide;  but  its  di»- 
coveiy  is  not  of  a  very  recent  d.ite;  and  some  years 
past,  an  attempt  which  was  made  in  France  to  in 
Iroduce  oxymuriate  of  potash  into  Ihe  manufacture 
of  gunpowder,  was  attended  with  fatal  ellects. 

Percussion  powder  may  he  made  of  uxymuriale 
of  potash,  sulphur  and  charcoal;  aiid'.hese  are  pro 
balily  Ihe  component  parts  used  both  by  Forsyth  and 
Maiilnn.  1  tried  a  number  of  experiments  on  the 
above  ingredients,  and  after  varying  the  prnpordoo 
ol  each  in  every  possible  way,  it  ap|.eand  that  the 
foliuuing  were  the  best  calculated  lor  the  purpose: 
Oxymiiriale  of  potash,  nine  parts 
Sulphur,  one  part  and  a  half 
Charcoal,  one  |iart. 
But  I  was  surprised  at  the  variations  whirh  might 
be  made  in  (he  proportions  or  parts,  without  any 
pprci[)tible  difference  in  the  result.  One  eflect, 
however,  I  uniformly  found,  namelj-,  excessive  cor- 
ro-ion;  and  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
usin^  Forsyth's  method  are  very  well  aware  of  the 
uru'nt  necessity  of  cleaning  Ihe  lock  immediately 
al'ler  using.  In  order  to  prevent  Ihe  destruction  of 
the  percussion  apparatus,  as  one  nitrlit  only  would 
prmiuee  a  degree  of  rust  scarcely  credible  by  those 
unacquainted  wilh  the  nature  of  oxymuriate  of 
potash.  Whatever  advantages  were  to  be  derived 
from  Ihe  use  of  percussion  priminj  they  were  cer- 
tainly much  lessened  by  the  trouble  of  cleaning,  as 
the  lerulent  matter  deposited  was  much  greater  io 
quantity,  and  adhered  with  more  obslinate  tenacity, 
than  that  which  is  produced  by  the  discharge  of 
gunpowder;  I  was,  therefore,  pleased  to  find  that 
the  following  remedied  the  evil: 

Oxymuriate  of  potash,  one  ounce 
Antimony,  one  ounce 
well  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  spirit  of 
wine  in  which  a  little  rosin  or  gum  maslic  has  been 
dissolved:  it  may  be  granulated  by  forcing  it  through 
a  hair  sieve  when  it  is  nearly  ilry,  and  will  be  fit 
for  use  without  further  trouble.  If  spirit  of  wine 
be  not  at  hand,  I  believe  vii-.egar,  wilboiit  either 
rosin  or  gum  maslic,  will  answer  Ihe  purpose. 

Ill  niaking  percussion  powder,  I  would  wish  to 
impress  upon  Ihe  mind  of  the  sportsman  Ihe  strong 
necessity  of  caution  in  Ihe  preparation.  The  oxy- 
muriate «f  potash  should  be  pulverized  separately 
upon  a  sn>iiiih  stone,  (or  a  smoulh  hard  board  vmII 
answer  the  purpose.)  but  with  a  wooden  miillar,  as 
it  would  be  ajt  to  explode  if  rubbed  wilh  a  heavy 
stone  mullar,  particularly  if  sreat  velocity  were 
used.  It  is  of  n«  consequence  how  the  antimony  i* 
reduced  to  powdci;  it  may  indeed  he  purchased  at 
the  druggists  in  pov,|er,  but  seldom  sullicicntly  fine 
for  the  purpose.  Hjwever,  when  the  oxymuriate 
of  pota^ll  and  the  anl>niony  are  ground  so  as  to  be 
impalpable,  they  may  bo  mixed  with  a  pallet-knife, 
(adding  the  spirit  of  win*  or  vinegar,)  and  forced 
through  the  sidve  as  befor*  mentioned.  I  have  ge 
nerally  used  spirit  of  wine,  in  which  a  little  rosin 
has  been  dissolved  in  prefere»re  to  vinegar,  because 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  powder  tlms  made  up  is  not  so 
apt  to  imbibe  moisture.  F.au  d"  Cologne  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  preferable  to  spirit  of  w.ne;  but  the  differ- 
ence when  using  the  powder  is  iiii|>erceptible.  Kl- 
cessive  friction  from  iron  orsleel.or  other  very  hard 
substances,  would,  no  doubt,  ignite  ibis  powder; 
but  it  would  be  a  dilficult  mailer,  however  hard  it 
might  be  rubbed  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  lu 
produce  combustion. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  if  sulphur  and 
charcoal  are  u»ed  with  Ihe  oxmiuriale  of  potash,  a 
ereat  excess  of  corrosion  will  result  from  the  explo- 
sion: but  anlin.ony  corrects  or  neulralizes  the  acid- 
ity or  corrosive  quality  of  the  oxymuriate  of  pot- 
ash, and  renders  the  powiler  less  injurious,  in  re- 
gard lo  rust,  than  even  ctmiinun  ;;unpi>wder;  while 
il  is,  in  every  other  respect  superior. — An  ounce  of 
oxymiiriale  of  potash,  and  an  ounce  of  antimony, 
will  make,  1  should  suppose,  about  10,000  primings. 
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(t  may  l>c  II1IM-.I  U|i  III  llir  iiniiiiir  liel.irc  described 
in  B  fe*»  miiuilc!',  uilli'Hil  tlie  l<-»»l  iLinRfr.  The 
oxvniuri«le  of  polasli,  »li<-ii  I1..11-I1I  i.l  Ihe  chcmi.M's, 
by  ninglc  o.iium •».  (•o>l»  liv«  sliillm;;'*  «iiJ  iiinc-|if  nee 
■n  oiincf.  aii.l  I  liiivc  nu  iloulit.  lo.iUI  he  sold,  Willi 
k  rcasoiKiblr  iirolil,  lor  much  U»;  :iii  omiee  of  nnti- 
Oiony  will  cost  a  penny;  so  llial,  iiulu.lini;  the  spir- 
it of  wino,  tin-  e.i|ien»p  of  two  oiiiicrs  of  priniinp 
powder  will  >carrely  iiinoiiiil  lo  llirce  shillings.  For 
■n  ounce  of  priniing-puwdtr,  Mr.  Korsylh  charnes 
ten  shillings  and  .sixpence  :or,  at  loaM,  used  so  to 
charge.)  When  the  Mipcrior  strength  of  percus- 
sion powder  is  taken  into  coii>idcralion,  it  is  much 
cheaper  than  u'nnpoHil.r.  Two  ounces  of  the  best 
gunpowder  « ill  ci»t  more  than  sixpence;  two  ounces 
of  percussion  poiviler  will  scarcely  amount  lo  three 
•hilhngs,  while  one-twentieth  part  will  answer  the 
purpo>e:  but,  how  far  it  is  susceptible  of  application 
to  fire  arms  beyond  the  priming  has  not  been  deter- 
mined; yet  the  present  forms  of  the  breeches  of 
puns  are  not  calculated  to  admit  of  its  use  for  the 
charge,  on  account  nf  Ihe  very  small  quantity  which 
would  be  admissible  for  ihat  purpose.  Nor,  for  the 
purposes  of  safety,  would  it  be  advise.ible  to  carry 
percussion  powder  in  a  spring  top  Mask,  unless  the 
springs  were  allogellier  made  of  something  much 
softer  than  steel,  if  the  sportsman  thinks  proper 
to  carry  percussion  powder  into  the  field,  independ- 
ently of  what  he  has  already  prepared  for  priming, 
I  know  of  nolliins  more  safe  or  more  convenient, 
than  a  small  wooden  box- 

For  military  |)urposcs,  I  should  think  percussion 
powder,  for  priming  at  least,  an  object  of  the  first 
im|<ortance.  The  method  invented  by  Gill  would 
be  an  incalculable  advantage  to  the  musket,  as 
missing  fire  could  never  happen,  rain  would  have 
little  or  no  efl'ect,  while  the  ball  would  be  impelled 
with  much  greater  force.  To  great  guns.  Gill's  in- 
vention is  equally  applicable,  at  a  very  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

Peuestrianis.m. — .\  young  gentleman  of  Ihe  city 
of  Boston  has  walked  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  1150 
miles,  in  36  days;  from  Niagara  Falls  to  Rochester. 
in  two  days;  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Boston,  in 
four  successive  days;  from  Providence  to  Cam- 
bridge St.  in  Boston,  in  less  than  10  hours,  includ- 
ing stops;  besides  other  excursions  to  Ticonderos;a, 
Plaltsburg.  N.  Y.  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  Mount 
WashiiiKlon.N.  H.  amounting  in  all  {0  twenty  seven 
hundred  miles.  The  first  of  these  walks  is  a  remark- 
able exploit. 


should  b«  stirred  olten  and  kept  Iroiii  the  air  to 
pri'veiit  evaporation.  The  co»t  of  n  gi^llon  of  llin 
lilaeking  it  76  cents,  and  it  is  retailed  at  the  sluir^ 
fur  four  dullari. 

Strikino  Firr  by  \cr.. 

The.  Nashville  Banner  contains  Ihe  follotving 
mode  of  striking  fire  by  the  agency  of  ice. 

"I'i'ovide  a  piece  of  ice  clear  and  Irannparent,  an 
inch  thick  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  !Shape  Ihe 
edges  so  as  to  leave  the  sides  convex,  and  as  ne.iriy 
as  possible  to  resemble  a  ilouble  convex  liiirniug 
lens.  Then  polish  the  ice  by  rubbing  it  hetwien 
llie  palms  of  your  hands,  until  you  produce  a  Mimolli 
and  regular  surface;  and  it  will  readily  draw  a  fo- 
cus from  the  sun  and  ignite  any  matter  which  is 
moderately  combustible." 


^:^:^  iri.:£^i£::£( 
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Cure  for  the  Sick  Head  Ache. 
A  correspondent  in  the  Tuesday's  Advertiser 
■tales,  that  three  or  four  small  lumps  of  citric  acid 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  and  drunk  olT,  are  a  cure  lor 
sick  head  ache,  arising'  from  the  deficiency  of  acid 
in  Ihe  stomach.  The  experiment  is  simple,  and 
worth  a  trial,  at  least.  We  are  not  informed  wheth- 
er the  remedy  has  a  similar  eflecl  when  the  disease 
■rises  from  a  superabundance  of  acid  on  the  sto- 
mach. Liverpool  Mercury. — [We  can  inform  our 
contemporary  of  an  infallible  remedy  in  his  latter 
case,  and  one  no  less  cheap  and  simple  than  Ilie 
■cid;  namely  a  teaspoonfull  of  finely  powdered 
charcoal  in  half  a  tumbler  uf  wnler.— In  kss  than 
fifteen  minutes  relief  will  be  cxfierienced.] 

Day  and  Martin's  Blacki.no. 

The   following  are    said   to    be   the  materials  of 
which  Day  Si  .Martin's  blacking  is  m.ide: 

To  one  pound  of  ivory  black,  in  which  has  been 
mixed  half  an  ounce  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  an  ounce 
of  sweet  oil,  add  one  pound  of  pulverized  loaf  su 
ear;  mix  the  whole  with  a  gallon  of  vinegar,  and 
let  it  itand  three  days,  when  it  is  fit  for  use.    It 


<)>■- "Society  for  Promoting  the  Culture  of 
THK  Vine." — A  company,  under  this  name,  and  with 
a  ca()ilal  of  Jli,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  our 
legislature  at  its  recent  session,  and  is  to  go  into 
operation  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  Ainil. 

The  objects  of  the  company  are,  i  •  introduce 
and  encourage  the  general  and  skilful  culluie  of 
the  vine;  and  to  "hold  such  lands  and  real  and  per- 
sonal estates,  and  erect  such  works  and  eslablisli- 
nieiils,  as  may  be  proper  for  cullivaliiig,  improving, 
gathering,  preparing  and  preserving  the  grape,  as 
also  for  tiie  manufacture  and  preservation  of  wine." 


3^Serab. — On  examining  the  Stud  books,  it  is 
found,  that  the  pedigree  of  Serab,  as  given  in  an 
article  in  our  last  number,  was  erroneous;  it  will 
be  found  correct  in  the  present  number. 


^  Baltimore  Market — The  intelligence  from 
Europe  received  since  our  last,  has  had  the  efl'ect 
of  still  further  dejiressing  the  flour  market.  Yes- 
terday morning,  the  price  from  wagons  was  {>0.73, 
and  a  further  reduction  was  expected.  The  store 
price  was  J7,  at  which  some  few  sales  were  made 
on  Wednesday.  The  market,  however,  continues 
very  unsettled,  both  as  to  the  wagon  and  store  price 
of  Howard  street  flour. 


hope  that  the  I'orte  will  acrcde  ta<lhe  Irrnly  of 
l.ondon,  relati\e  to  Ihe  independence  of  Greece, 
lull  gives  no  experlrtliiin  of  peace  being  eflcctcd 
lielwern  Uu«Ma  and  Ihr  Porlr. 

'I'lie  Urili«li   PailiriiiH-iii    were    lo  meet   on  Ibe 

III.  — Some  of  llir  paper*  are  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
O'Connell    will    not    he  adniillrd  lo  a  scat.      Others 

irirm,  thai  an  attempt  wilt  lie  nude  lo  carry  thn 
Calhidic  qurslioii— IhnI  the  Duke  of  NorthuUiber- 
land  has  becoiuc  a  convert  lo  the  Irish  claims,  tie. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

The  Packet  ship  Britannia,  has  arrived  at  New 
York,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  3d,  and  Lon- 
don to  the  'id  February.  The  Cotton  market  had 
revived  the  last  few  days.  The  sales  of  (lie  week 
ending  Jan.  30lh  amounted  to  18,300  bales  and  an 
advance  of  1-8  to  4d  took  place  on  the  prices  of 
some  descriptions. 

The  Grain  market  continued  dull,  and  prices 
were  rather  lower — but  the  decline  was  not  sulli- 
cient  to  aflect  Ihe  rate  of  duty. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  -28lh  Jan.  state  Ihat  the 
Turks  were  crossing  the  Danube  at  every  puinl; 
Ihat  the  Pacha  of  Widdin  was  marching  with 
.50,000  men  against  the  principalities,  and  it  was 
thought  that,  unless  the  Grand  Duke  Constanline 
arrived  in  lime  to  slop  the  invasion,  the  Russian  ar- 
my woulil  be  obliged  to  re-cross  the  Pruth.  There 
was  a  general  movement  of  the  'I'urks  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Danube,  from  Widdin  to  Sili-tria. 

A  London  paper  says,  "the  proposed  connexion 
between  tli^'  Ulloiiian  government  and  the  U  St.ites, 
has  suddenly  come  to  an  end.  The  Americans  pro- 
posed, as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  the  Tree  passage  of 
ll'.e  Daidaiii  lies  to  all  nations,  but  this  most  repub 
liean  proposilion  was  instantly  rejected,  with  the 
itignily  bellliiiig  Turks." 

The  Fieneli  Chambers  were  opened  on  the  27th 
Jan.  by  a  speech  from  the   King.     It  expresses  a 


LivcRFooL  .Market. 

Liver/iool,  January,  Si. 
In  Ihe  eaily  pari  of  the  week  there  was  n  limited 
di'iiianil  for  Cotton,  and  the  maiket  in  the  name  laii- 
guid  state  as  fur  some  time  pa^t,  but  subsequently 
both  dealers  and  spinners  came  forward,  with  rpir 
it,  and  purchased  extensively.  Yesterday  and  Ihe 
ilay  previous,  iipwanls  of  10,U(IU  hales  found  buy- 
ers, and  Ihe  sales  of  all  descriptions  for  the  week 
ending  last  evening, amount  to  1 8, .5)iO  bales,  includ- 
ing 130  Sea  Island,  li  a  Mid,  100  stained,  6  a  10, 
10,000  Upland,  5),  6  i-H.  !)0  a  6t,  13U0  Orleans, 
04  a  7i,  8a  84. 

The  attention  of  purchasers  has  been  chiefly  di- 
rected towards  Aiiier.  Cotton,  especially  Upl.md;  in 
Ihe  common  quali:ics  of  which  an  advance  of  l-8d, 
and  in  some  partial  instances,  of  4d  per  lb.  has  been 
realised;  all  desci iplions  arc  indeed  more  Hsieable, 
at  an  improvement  of  I -8(1  per  lb.  from  the  lowest 
point  of  the  week  previous,  and  Ihe  appearance  of 
llie  maiket  jcenerally  is  more  heallhy. — Speculators 
have  taken  about  4000  bales,  2000  Am  and  the  re 
maindcr  Br.izil.  It  would  appenr  that  consumers 
have  held  back  as  long  as  practicable,  and  their 
wants  having  become  imperative,  they  are  compel- 
led lo  supply  themselves.  The  import  during  the 
week  is  li,5!l'i  bales,  and  since  1st  January  it 
amounts  lo  37,587,  against  41,6^9  to  the  same  pe- 
riod last  yeai;  it  must  however  be  observed,  Ihat 
Ihe  arrivals  yesterday  were  remarkably  heavy,  be- 
injT  not  less  than  23.000  bales. 

There  are  no  transactions  in  Turpentine,  Rice 
or  Quercition  Bark  to  report.  The  Corn  market 
remains  in  a  dull  and  depressed  stale.  Wheal 
has  declined  2s  a  3s  per  quarter,  during  Ihe 
week,  Inilian  Corn  Is  a  2s  per  quarter  and  Flour  Is 
a  2s  perbbl.,ihe  arrivals  of  the  latter  article  coo- 
linue  rather  heavy. 

Tobacco — The  sales  during  this  month  amount 
to  1428  hints  viz:  129  Virginia  leaf,  and  770  slem- 
med;  3<l7  Kenlucky  leaf,  and  150  stemmed.  Of 
these,  about  300  hlids.  nf  Kentucky  leaf  have  been 
taken  for  export,  150  Virginia  steraiued  forborne 
use,  and  20  of  all  kinds  for  Ireland;  the  remainder 
on  specuialion.  It  having  become  known  by  a  let- 
ter received  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  It  was  his  intention  to  propose  lo  Parliament, 
the  coming  session,  that  an  aildilional  duly  of  3d 
per  lb  be  levied  on  all  stemmed  tobacco  arriving 
after  ihe  5th  of  April  next,  with  the  almost  cerlaiD- 
ty  of  its  being  carried  into  eflecl,  has  caused  hol- 
ders to  keep  back  their  stocks,  except  at  a  consi- 
derable advance,  and  higher  rates  are  also  required 
for  leaf 

Feb  2.  evening. — The  sales  of  Cotton  on  Saliir- 
d.iy,  Ihe  31st  iilt.  a.nd  to-day,  are  estimated  at  4000 
bags,  but  in  prices  no  chan;:e. 

lAverpool,  Feb.  2. — At  Ihe  Corn  Market  today, 
last  Tuesday's  prices  of  Wheat  were  noted  Id  to 
2d;  Barley  3.1  lo  4d  per  bushel;  Indian  Corn  Is  lo 
2i  per  qr.  The  trade  has  cnntinueil  exceedingly 
dull,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  country  demand,  and 
I'xtensive  imports,  our  prices  of  most  artnles  ha»e 
further  receded.  We  quote  Inilian  Corn,  per  480 
lbs.  37s  to  S9s;  American  sweet  Flour,  39s  lo  41s; 
do.  sour,  39»  Ip  40s. 

Manchester,  Jan.  31— The  business  in  our  grain 
market  is  still  confined  lo  the  supplying  of  imm»- 
diate  wants. 
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f  rices  Current  in  Boston,  March  20. 
.Apples  best,  bbl.  $.3.00  a  3.15.  Beavs,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.31.  fiei/,mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
J.OO  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  fuller,  inspected,  No. 
I,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Chtese,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  S.15  a 
».00;  Genesee,  8.15  a  9.00;  Kye,  best,  —  Gram,  Corn, 
hush.  .63  a  65;  Hje,  .60  a  .66;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .35  a 
.38.  Uogs'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1: 
13.00  a  13.25.  Steds,  Herd's  Grass,  per  bushel,  2.00; 
Orchard  (Jrass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  4  00;  Uje  (.rass 
4.00;  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  4.00;  Red  Top  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Keil  do. 
Northern,  .1  a  .9;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Maiifcl 
Wnrzel  1.50.  fVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .35  a 
.44;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .20;  do.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .30  0.35, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .31  a 
.41;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a. 30;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort. 
.30  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  JVeto  York,  March  2L 
Bees- wax,  yellow  .23  a. 24.  CoH(»i,New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,  .8»  a  .10;  .Mabama,  .9  a  lO'.  Colton 
Bousing-,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.  Flax,  AnierU 
can°.8a.9^  J>'/oxs«c(i,  rough,  tierce  Jl  1.00;  clean  12.00. 
Ftotir,  New  York,  per  bbl.  1.50;  Canal  1.15  a  S.OO;  Bal- 
timore Howard  street,  1.15;  Uichmond  city  mills,  1.50 
a  1.62i;  country  1.50;  Alexandria  and  Fredericksburg 
1.50  a  1.C24;  Petersburg  1.50  a  1.624.  Rye  Flour3.81i 
a  4  00;  Indian  Meal,  barrel  2.8-^;  hhd.  14.50  a  15.00. 
Grain,  Wheat,  North  River— ;  Virginia  1.50  a  1.51;   N. 

Carolina ;  Rye,  Northern  .10;   Corn,  Northern  .53 

a. 55;  Southern .40  a  45;  Barley  55;  Oats  .32  a  .31;  Peas, 
white  dry  1  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  1  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.  I'ri/- 
visions.  Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  1.00  a  1.50;  cargo 
5.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  K'i  a  16;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 
.6  a  .S\;  Pork,  mess  1 1.15  a  12.50;  prime  9.15  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.50  a  8.15;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  Northern  .9 
a  .10.  Rice  .3}  a  .3^;  Whiskey,  rye,  per  gall.  .24;  Cider 
Brandy  .30  a  .S3.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .SJ  a  .6i;  Ken- 
tucky, .Si  a  .64.  IVool,  Merino,  American  fleece,  .32  a 
.SB;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;   common,  18  a  ..2S. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  March  24. 
Bees-iooi,  yellow  .23a. 24;  Bcaiis,  bushel  81.25  a  1.50; 
BetJ,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  1;  Butter,  No 
I,  .8  a  .9,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .11  a  .13, 
Upland  .9  a  .lOJ,  Tennessee  .9  a  .lOJ,  Alabama  .9  a 
lOi;  fjti(/i«r5.  Southern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a. 32;  Flax 
.8  a.8i.  Flour,  super.  1  50;  fine  1.00a1.12i;  Rye  3.50; 
Cornmeal,hds.  12. 50, bis.  2.50;  Flaxseed,  cask  11.00,  bu. 
J. 40;  Groin,  Wheat  1. 50a  1.60,  Rye  .60  a  .10,  Corn  I.  c. 
white  .42  a  .44,  I.  c.  yellow  .43  a  .45,  u.  c.  round  .50  a 
.52,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50;  do.  Eastern, 
.55;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50.  //oms,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 
Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  — ;  Wfmp,  235  a  240;  Lard, 
.1  a  .8i;  Oil,  linseed  .81  a  .83;  Pork,  mess  IS.OOa  13.50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10. .10;  Rice,  3.00  a  3.15;  To- 
60CC0, Kentucky  .3 a  .6i, Virginia. 3^  a.SJ;  fTool, common 
washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33,  three  quarters 
blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unwashed,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


SERAB. 

The  imported  blood  horse  Serab,  will  stand  the  en- 
suing .season  at  the  stable  of  John  Sncdeker,  near  the 
L'nion  Race  Course,  Long  Island. 

This  horse  was  foaled  the  property  of  Mr.  Batson,  in 
England,  in  1821,  and  at  three  years  old  was  sold  to  the 
Earl  of  Darlington,  for  the  sum  of  3000  guineas,  from 
whom  he  was  purchased  the  last  year  by  his  present 
owner.  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  who  deeiuing  him  one 
of  the  best  stallions  in  England,  sent  him  out  for  the 
benefit  of  his  native  country. 

SEa\B  proved  himself  a  first  rate  runner  upon  the 
English  turf,  (as  will  appear  by  the  statement  hereafter 
^ivon  of  his  performances)  never  broke  down,  and  is 
now  in  perfect  health  and  soundness.  His  blood,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  pedigree,  is  of  the  best  in 
all  its  strains;  and  in  point  of  size,  colour,  action,  and 
in  elegance  of  proportion,  he  was  in  England,  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  first  horses  in  that  country;  and  here, 
the  subscriber  will  challenge  competition. 

Serad  is  sixteen  hands  high,  large  over  the  girth, 
muscular  in  all  of  his  proportions,  large  in  bone,  clean 
in  his  limbs,  on  which  there  is  not  a  windgall  or  blem- 
ish, is  most  oxcelleDt  in  bis  action,  trotting  oeatly  and 


clearly  off  the  ground,  as  well  as  moving  correctly  in 
his  other  paces.  His  colour  is  a  dark  bay,  without  any 
white,  and  his  coat  is  very  beautiful. 

He  was  got  by  PUantom,  out  of  Jessey  by  To(leri<^e; 
her  dam  Cracker  by  Jligliflyer,  out  of  JVii/ciocfcer  by  Match- 
em— Botti^n— Starting — 7'or(nei—  Crofi's  Bay  Barb— Make- 
less — Brimmer — Dicky  Pitrson — Burton  Burb,  Sfc.  S[C. 

Phatilom  by  tt'altoii, — dam  Julia  by  IVItiskey,  out  of 
Youns;  Giantess  by  Diomed — Spectator — B(oiifc — Chitders. 

Italtun  was  by  Sir  Ptter  Teazle,  out  of  Arethusa  by 
Duiig-annon,  dam  by  Prophet  out  of  Virago,  (Sa/(rom's 
dam)  by  Snap, — RrgiUus  &c. 

Sir  7'e(cr  was  by  Higlijlyer,  (a  son  of  King  Herod,)  out 
of  Papilton  a  sister  to  Middlesex,  {Sincerity's  dain,)  by 
Snnp—Rcgulus—Sori  0/  Bay  Bolton— Bartlet's  Childers— 
Uoneyv-ood's  Arabian— Byerly  Turk,  S;c.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  blood  of  Serab  is  derived  directly  from 
the  most  superior  horses  ever  produced  in  England. 
Performances. 
1824. — He  started  and  won  at  Newmarket,  Spring 
meeting,  in  May,  (then  3  years  old)  the  J^'ewmarkel  stakes 
of  50  guineas  each,  25  subscribers,  ditch  mile,  carrying 
119  pounds,  beating  Pucelle,  Dragoman,  Presentiment 
and  Rebecca. —  (f'on  Easily. 

At  Epsom,  in  June  same  year,  he  started  for  the  Der- 
by stakes,  of  50  guineas  each,  58  subscribers,  one  mile 
and  a  half,  carrying  119  pounds,  and  was  unsuccessful 
Cedric  the  teiniier. 

At  Doncasler,  in  September  same  year,  he  started, 
l^but  was  pulled  up  immediately,  not  getting  a  fair  start,) 
for  the  St.  Leger  stakes  of  25  guineas  each,  11  sub 
scribers. 

1825. — At  Newmarket,  Craven  meeting,  April,  he  won 
the  Port  stakes  of  100  sovereigns  each,  1  subscribers, 
carrying  119  pounds,  the  two  middle  miles.  Beacon 
course,  beating  Pucctle  and  Reformer. 

At  the  Spring  meeting,  21st  of  April,  he  iron  the 
Handicap  stakes  of  100  sovereigns  each,  six  subscri- 
bers, one  mile  and  a  quarter,  (across  the  (lat,)  carrying 
1 19  pounds,  beating  Sillacorm,  (100  pounds,)  IJnjji  Baba, 
(104  pounds,)  and  Egyptian,  (103  pounds.) 

At  Ascot  Heath,  in  May  same  year,  he  started  for  the 
A'itig'j  Plate,  carrying  141  pounds,  four  miles,  and  was 
beaten  by  C'l/i/ntis— ten  to  one  on  Sera6  at  starting. 

The  same  day  he  started  for  the  Oatland  slakes,  two 
and  a  half  miles,  and  was  beaien  by  Pucelle,  whom  he 
had  twice  beaten  before,  as  also  by  Hajji  Baba,  whom 
he  had  beaten  also  at  the  Spring  meeting. 

18J6. — At  York,  August  meeting.  Lord  Darlington's 
Sernd,  b  years  old,  uon  100  guineas  given  by  the  King, 
four  miles,  carrying  161  pounds,  beating  the  famous 
horses  Lottery,  Leadstime  and  Dramatist.  A  very  severe 
race,  and  won  by  a  length:  time  1  minutes  58  seconds. 
1821. — At  Stockton,  August  16th,  Serab  contended  in 
a  sweepstakes  of  10  guineas  each,  for  all  ages,  two 
miles,  six  subscribers,  carrying  126  pounds,  and  ran  se- 
cond to  C'rn/li/,  carrying  112  pounds,  and  beating  Mr. 
Watts'  filly  by  Magistrate  out  of  Manuella. 

The  next  day,  August  11th,  al  the  same  place,  Seraii 
ran  for  the  gold  cup,  value  100  sovereigns,  eight  sub- 
scribers,at  lOsovereigns  each,  with  20  added  for  horses 
of  all  ages,  three  miles,  and  ujon  the  same,  carrying  126 
pounds;  beating  C'niileen  (126  pounds,)  Magistrate  [9 \ 
pounds,)  and  Mr.  Watts'  filly  out  of  Manuella,  (91 
pounds.)     A  very  well  contested  race. 

The  above  are  all  the  races  of  Serab.  After  this  pe- 
riod he  never  started  again,  but  was  sold  to  Admiral 
Coffin,  to  go  to  America. 

Gentlemen  breeders  arc  respectfully  invited  to  exa- 
mine this  horse,  and  they  are  informed  he  will  cover 
at  the  price  of  JSO  and  $1  to  the  groom  for  each  mare 
for  the  .'cason.  Good  pasturage  will  be  provided  for 
mares,  and  every  attentiipn  paid  to  them;  but  escapes 
and  accidents  at  the  risk  of  the  owners  of  the  same. 

For  any  further  particulars  application  to  be  made  to 
Charles  Henry  Hall,  of  New  York,  or  John  Sncdeker, 
Union  Race  Course.  THOMAS  HARRISON, 

yumoico.  Long  Island,  March  1829. 
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1N29. 
MARCH — April. 


Saturday, 28 

Sunday,'. 29 

Monday, 30 

Tuesday, 31 

Wednesday,..    1 

Thursday, 2 

Friday, 3 


Rises.      Sets. 


Length]  Moon 
of  days.  I  Rii^ea. 


II.  M. 

6  10 
6  II 
6  13 
6  14 
6  16 
6  16 
6  18 


12  20 
12  22 
12  26 
12  28 
12  30 
12  32 
12  36 


I 


H.  M. 

1  4 

1  55 

2  42 

3  25 

4  7 
4  46 
sets. 


New  Moon,  .April  3,  5  h.  14  m.  Ev. 


BAZ.TXBSORZ:  FBXOES  OTTBHEIVT. 

Corrected  for  the  American  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  tflllson 
S(  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters'  Agents. 

So,  4,  Bfficly'/  vfMrf, 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  jo.OO  o  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50 — red,  4.50  o  6.60 — fine 
red,  6.00  o  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00  a 
8.50— good  red,  6.00  o  8.00— fine  yellow,  10.00  a  20.00 
— Kapfiahannock,  2.30  r  3.50 — Kentucky,  common  3.50 
0  5.00— wrapping,  4.00  a  6.00. 

FLocR-best  white  wheat  family,  bbl.  g9.00 — super- 
fine Howard  street, (sales)  1  a  1.25;  city  mills,  1.00;  Sus- 
quehanna 1  a  1.25 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.50  0  1.60— best  white  do.  1.60  o  1.10 — ord. 
to  good,  1.30  a  I.45--C0RN,  .36  a  .40— RvE,  .50  a  .55— 
Oats,  .26  a  .28— Beans,  1. 00  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  o  .60— 
Clover  seed,  4.25  o  4.50 — Timothy,  2  o  2.50 — OncB- 
aru  Grass,  2  o  2.50— Herd's,  .15  o  •i.OO— Lucerne  314 
a  .60  lb.— Barlet,  .55  a  60— Flaxseed,  1. 00— Cot- 
ton, Virg.  .SJo  .10— Lou.  .11  0.12— Alabama,  .10  a  .11 
Mississippi  .11  o  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  o  .11— Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  • 
254— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  o  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — three-quarter,. 25  a 
.30 — full  do..30a.50,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  IS6  o  140— water- 
rotted,  IIO0  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5  1,');  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.S5  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.814  «3— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— Bacox, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E> 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  o  .8 — Pork,  4. SO  • 
5 — Feathers,  .28  o  29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per 
ton,  $5,  ground,  1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  3.50 
0  5.00. 

Marketino. — Apples,  bush.  2.50  a  S.OO;  Pheasants, 
pair,  .15;  Squab5,18J ; Rabbits,.  124 ;Turkic3,  each,  1.12^ 
al.25;  Butter,  lb.  .25  0 31^;  Eggs, . I24  o .  15;  Potatoes, 
Irish,  bushel  .50;  Fowls,  per  dozen  3  o  3.15;  Ducks, 
doz.3.00  a  3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,. 60  .1-  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed,. 1i  • 
.314;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  busb. 
l.nO;  Turnips,  bush.  .'«5;  Partridges, .6 J  each;  Canvass- 
back  Ducks,  pair,  .15,  Terrapins,  4.00  o  4.50  per  doz; 
Pork,  5.50  a  6.00  cwt.;  prime  Beef,  on  the  hoof,  i-bO  • 
6.00. 


GRAPK  VINES. 

For  sale  2000  grape  vine  plants,  two  years  old  this 
Spring,  consisting  of  the  following  choice  kinds,  viz. 

Yellow  Hamburg.  I   y        f^^^  ^^^^  German  Grapes. 

(intatle,  ^  '  ' 

Meunier,  or  miller  purple. 

Powell,  or  Uland's  Virginia,  flesh  colour. 

Orders  addressed  to  E.  Davis,  English's  ferry,  Camden 
N.  J.  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

Price  $3,  per  100— for  a  less  number  124  c^-  each. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Oo  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation  of  Indigo  by 
General  Floyd  of  Georgia — On  Manuring  Land,  answer 
to  inquiries — Observations  on  some  subjects  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Long  Island,  by  Andrew  Parmentier — On  Mr. 
Tidd's  experiment  of  raising  New  Varieties  of  Potatoea 
from  Seed — On  Propagating  the  Sweet  Potato  from 
Sprouts — On  the  Cultivation  of  Yam  Potatoes  from 
Roots  and  Slips — On  the  Cultivation  of  Fine  Cotton, and 
on  the  Selection  of  the  Seed  fur  that  purpose — On 
working  Oxen  in  Yokes  and  in  Harness — Remedy  for 
Poisoned  Sheep  and  Lambs— Extracts  from  Willdcnow'a 
Principles  of  Botany— On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Spa- 
nish Chestnut,  and  Madeira  Nut  or  English  Walnut— 
Silk  Worms,  Cocoons,  &c.— French  Method  of  Trans- 
planting—Broad rimmed  Wheels— The  Blue  Ribbon — 
Percussion  Powder— Pedestrianism— Editorial— Foreign 
.News  and  Prices — Prices  Current. 
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of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  Prioling  of 
every  description  i>  neatly  executed. 
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INFORMATION  WANTKD. 

Mr    Skinnik:  Col,mibi„,  S.  C.  .Wore*  »l,  I8!» 

In  your  51»t  No.  Mnri-li  filli,  (iii«t.)  von  lisve  in 
inlf  resting  arlicle  on  slpiiniing  fond,  willi  «  drawiP« 
of  til*".  a|'I>ar:<'"»-  '  "'-•'  "'<^  writer  of  llir  arli.lp 
h:\il  stnteJ  till-  cost  of  snirli  an  apparatus  romplele 
At  he  has  not,  however,  I  t;iUe  the  hherty  of  ro- 
questinj;   that   some  of  your  excellent  niechBnirs. 

who  ahounil  in  vour  rity,  would  make  such  a  sl;i;i'-  ,..,.•  ,     ■      .         .         ,, 

meni  for  the  "liolo  complete,  with  the  furnace,  S^-  on  which,  if  the  Kovernment  nlitaincU  no  duty,  (hey 
of  iron,  and   ..l<o  'the   difference   l>y   hiivinR  ihese    gave  up  an  BniounI  of  110,001)/.  „  .  .  , 

narts  of  copper.  The  apparatus  Ixinu' ma'lc  in  Hn'  When  the  Virginias  helonped  lo  the  British 
best  and  cli.-.ipest  manner  possible,  hut  such  as  crown,  an  act  was  passed  to  prohibit  the  culliva 
would  preclu>le  all  pmaible  Jmiirff  of  hursting  the  tion  of  tobacco  in  Ensland.  This  act  coiilinues  to 
toiler,  whin  under  the  m»nav:«ment  '"  ijinorant  be  enforced;  but  at  that  time  Ireland  had  a  sepa- 
»nd  v'crv  careless  ^leople.     If  these  objects  can  be    rate  parliament;  and    we   are   not  aware  that  tliirt 


Imceo.  but  it  beronien  a  seriMui  ii'iolioii,  iioiv  Ih  il 
VirKinia  doe*  nut  brloiit;  lo  (iumI  liritain,  wbrtln  i 
such  cullivnlinii  should  not  by  e\  ery  meaim  lie  en 
i'ciiir»i;ril.  \\n  are  loM  thai  one  Irish  acre  will 
produce  16,000  transplants;  (hat  1000  plants  pro- 
iliice  i'Op.Minils  of  lobairo;  ••llial,  last  year,  130 
aires  of  it  have  been  urown  anil  saved  near  Knnis- 
cnrlliy,  and  preparations  are  niakini;  to  greatly  ex- 
lend  its  eiiltivaliun  in  llie  coiinlies  of  Carlotv.  Wick- 
low,  and  Wexford."  A  rcspeelahle  broker's  circu- 
lar oflhe  '29lh  December,  estioiali-s  tin-  Irish  Rrowlb 
of  tobacco,  last  year,  at  TOO  blids.  of  l.SOO  lbs.  each, 


In  the  Ulioiir>  r  nl  liad  hane-'s  a  nnni't i  n  fitrd, 

lii'lotv   whirl)   his    r<'ii eratioii    rapnul    fill.     This 

•  V'leni  hat  been  applied  by  M.  Albert  in  Mveral 
domains  over  uliirh  he  has  the  tHprriiilendenee. 
AerordinK  lo  bis  •tntements,  it  hat  bei  n  nllendeil 
with  llie  most  saiisfaclorf  results.  Und<T  the  tyt- 
tem  hefore  followid  In  the  e>latet  of  DurnbuurK, 
f  g.  the  annual  average  expmses  were  1171  im- 
perial crowns  lO^r  wliili-  the  produce  wai  1071-10, 
makinca  loss  of  U'JIS  every  year.  Afirr  Ihc  adop 
lion  of  the  new  sysleni.  the  income  rote  the  first 
year  to  15.iO.  In  oiIht  fnriiit,  M.  Albert  represent! 
tiis  cxpcriu^ent  to  have  been  attended  wnh  like 
success. 


obtained  for  a  moderate  price,  I  know  several  of 
my  friends  who  would  be  Rla.l  of  tretting  it,  and  I 
would  myself  lake  one,  or  perhaps  two.  There  is 
no  doubt' of  the  great  advantages  of  steaming  food 
for  cattle,  horses,  Sic;  and  if  the  apparatus  for  it, 
in  a  simple,  economical  and  cheap  form,  could  bo 
obtained,  I  have  no  doubt  of  their  becoming  soon 
in  general  use  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  an- 
peart  to  me  that  smh  a  prospect  is  well  worth  the 
attention  of  able  mechanics. 

1  aiu,  very  respectfully,  sir. 

Your  obcii'i  serv't,  N.  H. 


INDIAN  CORN. 
Ma.  SiiKKF-a:        GlouctsUr  Co.,  JV.  J.,.V<iri;A  26,  1889 

Sir,— The  following  method  of  raising  Indian 
corn.  I  have  found  to  be  equal,  if  not  belter  than 
any  other  1  have  ever  tried,  and  the  materials  are 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  cultivator. 

Take  three  bushels  of  wood  ashes,  mix  therewith 
one  bushel  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  at  the  time  of 
planting  let  one  person  drop  the  corn  and  another 
loliow  iiiiK  •siiii  ''"•-  oii'-uf:.  d;";-p;"s  /=  m-jch  as 
will  lay  on  a  common  sized  clam  shell,  on  each  hill 
of  corn,  before  it  is  covered.  I  annex  an  estimate 
of  the  cost  per  acre,  which  you  will  perceivi  is 
only  Jl-oO;  and  I  stale,  with  confidence,  that  by 
this  method  the  crop  will  be  increased  from  sis  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre. 

74  bushels  ashes,  at  10  cents,  .     $     .75 
2i     do.       plaster,    SO    do.       .  .73—1.50 

Ten  bushels  to  the  acre,  say  3-10  quarts,  or  2560 
gills,  being  about  the  number  of  hills  in  an  acre, 
supposing  the  hills  to  be  four  feet  three  inches  asun- 
der each  way.  The  clam  shell  will  contain  about 
one  gill. 

The  land  on  which  I  made  the  experiment  was 
a  light  sandy  loam. 

A  New  Jersey  Farmer. 


in  that  country,  or  that  there  at  [iresent  is,  any 
such  restriction.     If  in  this  we  arc  correct,  we  may 
presume,  that  neither  at  that  nor  at  the  present  pe- 
riod is  there  a  duly  of  3s  per  lb.  or  any  duty  what- 
ever on  lobacco  so  s/oicii  in  Ireland.     If  il  be  poli- 
ry,  as  a  revenue  question,  to  encourage  imporla-l 
lion    from    abroad,   the   revenue    by    such   process 
being,   perhaps,  more    easily   and    safely  collected, 
then  let  the  importer  be   fairly   dealt  with,  and  not 
have  three   formidable   opponents   against  him.     If 
il  be  ruin  lo  him  lo  sell  lobacco  under  3s  5d  per  lb. 
let  him  not  be  nosed  in    the  market  by  government 
selling   smuggled    tobacco   ai    3s    per  lb. — by    the 
smuggler,  for  want   of  government   vigilance,  sell- 
ing at  Is  Gd  per  lb. — and    by  the  Irish  grower  sell 
ing  at  much  less  than   either  one  or  the  other.     If, 
on   the  other  hand.  Great    Britain   could   produce 
equal  lo   her   wants,  could   not,  we  ask,  a  duty  be 
collected  in  a  way  similar  to  that  pursued  with  re- 
gard  to  hops.'     The  home  growth,  without  loss  of 
revenue,  would   then    benefit   the  English  agricul- 
turist, at  the  expense  of  bim  of  the  United  Slates, 
which  country,  by   its   tariff,  labours  to  injure  Ibis; 
?nd  sucii  a  change  would   ue  of  uo  injury  to  the 
British  shipjiing,  for  nearly  all  the  tobacco  import- 
ed is  brought  in  American  vessels. 


EXHAUSTING    AND     A.MELIOIIATING 

CK()P.S. 
The  CBUtes  which  give  lo  particular  crops  the 
characterof  being  exli  iu«lin'.:  or  ameliorating  lo  the 
sod,  depenil  eitlur  on  their  Ining  allowed  to  mature 
their  seed,  on  their  parlicul.ir  mode  of  eultiire, 
which  admits  of  the  tillage  of  Ihc  ground  duriiii; 
their  growth,  and  on  their  yielding  manure.  Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye.  are  consequently  exhausting. 
Turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beet,  cabbage,  and  rape, 
if  cultivated  for  their  leaves  only,  are  ameliorating. 
In  the  cise  o(  the  turnip,  the  mode  of  riiltivalion. 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  it  produces, 
combine  with  the  other  circumstance  of  its  not  be- 
ing allowed  lo  mature  its  seeds,  lo  render  it  one  of 
the  most  ameliorating  of  all  crops;  whereas,  if  al- 
lowed to  run  lo  seed,  it  becomes  one  of  Ihc  most 
exhausting.  Potatoes  and  beans,  although  allowed 
lo  mature  their  seeds,  are  considered  among  the 
ameliorating  crops,  because  they  admit  of  being 
cultivated  at  wide  intervals,  and  permit  the  grouml 
to  be  tilled  completely  during  their  growlb;  they 
also  yield  manure-  Clovers,  if  used  for  herbage, 
or  ciil  curly  for  food,  are  ameliorating.  If  culti- 
vated for  their  seeds,  exhausting. 

( Qiiar.  Jinir  of  .Igrit. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  POTATOES  IN  IRELAND 
In  the  spring  of  ;8'21,  potatoes  in  Ireland  were 
purch-dscd  at  the  rale  of  Is  4d  for  twenty  one  lbs.; 
the  same  quantity  might  have  been  purchased  this 
year  for  one  half  penny.  A  similar  overflow  of  the 
staple  of  popular  subsistence  is  without  a  parallel. 
[Qtiar.  Jour,  of  JIgric. 


GROWTH  OF  TOBACCO  IN  IRELAND. 

The  importers  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco  in 
England  are  loud  in  their  coniidaints,  as  to  the  in- 
jury sustained  by  them,  and  which,  they  allege,  go- 
vernment mishl,  by  its  interposition,  readily  remove. 
They  argue,  that  smuggling  is  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  Ireland;  and  that  governmcnl,  on 
seizing  such  tobacco,  are  satisfied  lo  sell  it  for  con 
sumption  on  obtaining  as  much  as  will  cover  the 
duty.  Certainly,  if  the  crown  will  sell  a!  33  per  lb. 
and  the  importer  cannot  aCord  it  at  less  than  3s  5d, 
(38  doty  and  5d  cost,)  he  is,  by  this  act  of  govern- 
ment, as  completely  shut  out  of  the  market,  as  if 
the  smuggler  had  successfully  run  his  lobacco  and 
were  to  offer  it  at  eighteen  pence.  1  he  other 
grievance  is,  that  a  great  quantity  of  tobacco  is 
growtr  in  Ireland,  on  which,  they  assert,  no  duly 
whatever  is  collected.  This  is  a  very  im[)ortanl 
matter,  not  merely  as  affecting  the  importers  of  to- 
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PAYMENT  IN  KIND  OF  FARMING  SER- 
VANTS. 

The  attention  of  the  rural  economists  of  Ger 
many  has  been  much  drawn  of  late  to  the  system 
pursued  and  recommended  by  M.  Albert,  bailiff,  in 
the  dulchy  of  Anhall  Coethen,  of  paying  his  farm 
labourers  by  a  share  of  produce.  'I'he  system  of 
M.  Albert,  which  is  but  a  return  to  an  ancient 
usage,  is  as  follows:  He  enters  into  an  agreement 
with  his  labourer,  by  which  the  latter  engages,  for 
all  the  draught  work,  &c.  lo  be  done  by  horses,  cat- 
tle, carts,  &.e.  which  are  entrusted  lo  him,  and  for 
which  he  is  responsible.  The  men  whom  the  con 
trading  labourer  calls  lo  his  assistance,  to  be  at  his 
own  cost.  For  this  he  receives,  Ist.  The  sixth  part 
of  the  produce  of  grain  and  oleaginous  plants;  -id. 
provender  for  four  cows;  3d.  four  pigs  of  six  months; 
4th.  eight  picked  ewes;  and,  lastly,  a  piece  of  land 
adapted  for  the  plantation  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
potatoes,  and  another  for  cabbages  and  turnips.  In 
the  same  manner  M.  Albert  enlrusis  the  whole  ma 
nual  labour  of  the  farm  to  another  countryman 
who  receives  in  return  one-eighlh  of  the  corn  thresh 
ed,  and  a  piece  of  land  for  the  ciillivalion  of  pota- 
toes and  Haz.    To  provide  against  the  consequence 


FERTILIZING  EFFECTS  OF  CHLORINE 
ON  SEEDS  FOR  SOWING. 
The  employment  of  chlorine,  or  oxymuriatie 
acid,  in  preparing  seeds  for  sowing,  is  recommend, 
ed  by  M.  Remond,  as  capable  of  increasing  the 
produce  three  and  four  fold  what  it  would  be  in  or- 
dinary cultivation.  The  process  is  as  follows:  The 
grain  lo  be  first  steeped  for  twelve  hours  in  water 
from  a  river  or  fountain,  never  from  a  well;  then  lo 
be  added  lo  the  water  sixteen  or  seventeen  drops  of 
oxymuriatie  acid  for  every  quart;  the  whole  to  be 
shaken  together,  in  order  that  it  may  be  well  mixed. 
After  six  hours  additional  shaking,  under  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  beneath  a  glass  bell;  or  for  want  of 
such  an  instrument,  a  frame  of  oiled  paper,  the 
seeds  to  be  put  into  a  cloth;  then  to  be  divided  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing,  and  mixed  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  cinders,  sand,  or  dry  mould;  after  this 
to  be  sown,  and  the  water  in  which  they  »vere  soak- 
ed thrown  over  the  ground  which  covers  them.  It 
is  also  recommended,  when  practicable,  lo  water, 
at  intervals,  the  plants  with  the  acidulated  water  of 
oxymuriatie  acid,  in  the  jiroportions  of  that  used 
in  the  sleeping  the  seeds,  in  order  to  keep  up  tha 
activity  of  their  vegetation,  and  to  favour  llie  deve- 
lopmenl  of  the  plant.  [Dull.  I'mc. 


USE  OF  THE  ROLLER  ON  GRASS  LANDS. 
In  no  branch  of  husbandry  is  the  roller  more  an 
implement  of  utility,  than  in  the  cultivation  of  grass. 
It  renders  the  soil  compact  and  solid:  it  encourages 
tiie  growth  of  Ihc  plants,  by  briiij;.  .g  the  earth 
close  lo  every  pari  of  the  root;  it  assists  in  filling 
lip  and  levelling  any  inequalities  in  the  surface  of 
the  lield,  thereby  preventing  surface  water  from  re- 
maining stagnant,  and  eradicating  the  grass  froin 
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particular  spots;  and  it  lends  to  hinder  the  drought 
irom  penetrating,  which  is  an  effect  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  fact,  a  grass  field  cannot  he  too 
often  rolled;  and  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  assert, 
that  the  application  of  the  roller  in  autumn,  to  pre- 
pare the  roots  for  resi-sling  the  winter  frosts,  and  in 
spring,  to  firm  Ihcm  after  these  frosts,  every  year, 
while  the  field  remains  in  grass,  will  amply  repay 
the  expense — [Transac.  i>f  Highland  Society. 


RUTA  BAGA  TURNIPS. 

Mr.  Skisxer:  Baltimore  County,  March  30,  \SiO. 

Sir, — I  send  by  bearer  two  Ruta  Baga  Turnips, 
which  have  remained  with  others  to  ihee.tlcnt  of  an 
acre  of  ground  in  the  open  ficM  all  winter  without 
liny  covering  whatever — you  will  find  them  perfect- 
ly sound,  and  not  in  the  least  injured  by  frost,  and 
H9  we  have  had  some  pretty  hard  weather,  I  tliinU 
you  must  agree  in  opinion  ivilh  me,  that  this  quality 
of  withstanding  severe  frost  increases  their  value 
considerably;  I  am  now  pulling  and  feeding  my  cows 
with  them  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  they  were  last  fall, 
except  that  the  leaves  have  decayed,  to  make  up 
however  for  this  deficiency,  they  have  increased  in 
nize — you  will  perceive  that  about  one  half  the  tur- 
nips has  been  exposed  above  the  ground,  and  yet 
that  part  is  in  as  sound  a  slate  as  the  other  which 
was  covered  with  earth.  [  make  this  communica- 
tion under  the  hope  that  it  may  induce  a  more  ex- 
tensive cullivation  of  this  valuable  root,  and  there- 
by increase  the  comfort  of  that  often  impoverished 
and  much  abused  animal  the  coiv.  I  have  regularly 
raised  Ruta  bagas  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  never 
fail  having  a  good  crop,  even  when  sown  after  small 
(train,  by  manuring  and  ploughing  in  with  the  stub- 
lile,  the  dung  used  should  be  well  rotted,  or  spent 
aihes  answer  well.  I  sow  broadcast,  and  have  found 
the  best  season  to  be  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
August, and  treat  them  by  hoeing  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  common  white  turnip,  they  should  be  left  at 
the  last  hoeing,  at  least  a  fool  apart,  but  more  dis- 
tant vvill  be  better,  for  if  the  ground  is  rich  and  in 
good  order,  the  tops  will  spread  very  luxuriantly. 
Yours  respectfully, 

H.  T. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

ON  LAYING  DOWN  GRASS  LAND, 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  "llusticus  ex  urbe." 

Sir,  In  vol.  2,  number  1,  of  Ihe  l""armer,  "Ritsti- 
evs  ex  whe"  enquires,  "Is  the  general  practice  of 
sowing  only  one  or  two  kinds  of  grass  seed,  in  lay- 
ing down  grass  lands  either  for  pasture  or  mowing, 
the  best  and  most  niitural?" 

Timolhy,  or  Meadow  cat's  tail  grass,  Phleuin 
pratense,  and  red  clover,  Trifoliurn  pralense,  are 
il\e  grasses  most  generally  cultivated  in  the  mid- 
dle and  northern  slates.  The  former  is  a  na- 
tive, and  favourite  of  this  [lortion  of  our  country. 
It  is  most  productive  upon  low  and  moist  ground; 
but  it  succeeds  well  with  clover  upon  upland.  To 
one  who  has  sowed  Ihcsc  grasses  alone,  and  toge- 
ther, and  experienced  the  result  of  bolli  modes  of 
cultivating  them,  I  Ihink  there  will  remain  no  doubt, 
but  that  it  is  best,  to  sow  both  togclher. 

I  have  sowed  clover  alone,  and  it  became  so  lodg- 
ed before  it  was  fit  to  mow,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
practicable to  cut  it,  and  a  consiilerable  portion  of 
It  was  decayed;  the  roots  also  were  exposed  to, 
nnd  greatly  injured  by,  the  frosts  of  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring.  I  next  sowed  limothy  alono, 
and  (bund  that  it  wa.i  scorched  and  injured  by  the 
beat  of  the  summer.— ."iiiice  llial  period,  I  have  uni- 
formly sowed  both  togrlhcr,  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. I'or  mowing  I  sow  eight  pounds  of  clover 
«eed  and  four  quarts  of  timothy  to  Ihe  acre;  and 
upon  pasture  land,  the  same  quantity  of  timothy, 


and  twelve  pounds  of  clover  to  an  acre.  The  or- 
dinary yield  of  hay,  is  from  ten  and  a  half  to  three 
tons  to  the  acre.  And  both  horses  and  neat  cattle, 
the  best  judges  of  good  grass  and  hay,  prefer  this 
combination  to  either  kind  alone. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  farmers,  that  these 
grasses  ripen  at  difl'erent  times,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  culiivaled  together:  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  but  lillle  weight  in  this  objection.  It  may 
have  arisen  from  Ihe  manner  of  sowing.  Many 
sow  the  timothy  in  the  fall,  and  harrow  or  brush  it 
in  with  the  grain,  and  the  clover  in  the  spring. 
My  practice  is  to  mix  both  together,  and  sow  in 
the  latter  part  of  March,  or  early  in  April.  The 
first  season,  and  a  few  weeks  after  Ihe  grain  is  cut, 
I  pasture  it  lightly;  after  this,  reserve  for  mowing 
such  as  is  designed  for  meadow,  excluding  all  ani- 
mals from  it  in  the  spring:  and  by  the  time  Ihe 
clover  blossoms  begin  to  turn  brown,  the  timothy 
is  in  full  bloom,  which  I  consider  the  best  time  for 
cutting  both;  and  as  the  clover  is  sustained  by  the 
timothy  and  kept  from  lodging,  Ihe  whole  may  be  cut 
with  ease,  and  without  loss  of  any  part.        F.  J. 


(I'rom  the  Soutliern  .Agriculturist.) 
TO  RlCli  PLANTERS  AND  RICE  MILLERS. 

Febntury  17,  1829. — The  subscriber  has  been  in- 
formed, that   a   spirit   resembling   whiskey,  can  be 
distilled  from  the  common   rice  flour.     His  infor- 
mant is   Mr.   Latham,  distiller,  llasell  street,  who 
saw  the  fact  ascertained  by  his   brother  during  the 
revolutionary  war.     Mr.  Latham   is   now  upwards 
of  eighty  years  of  age,  and  as  it  is   nearly  half  a 
century  since  the  experiment  was  tried,  he  cannot 
speak  positively  as  to  the  result,  but  the  impression 
on  his  mind  is,  that  a  bushel  of  flour  will  produce 
a  gallon  of  siiirit!     Is  this  the  arrack  of  the  east? 
JAMES  GREGORIE, 
Chairman  Com.  on  Foreign  Rice  jyiilh.  Jig.  ^ 
Society  So.  Car.      j 

By  the  Editor. — We  place  upon  record  this  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  salubrity  of  Cliarleston.  Mr.  La- 
Iham,  at  his  advanced  age,  stated  to  us  that  he  can 
do  as  good  a  day's  work  as  ever.  lie  regularly 
gets  up  at  three  o'clock,  lights  his  fire,  sets  his  still 
at  work,  and  has  his  rum  ready  to  be  drawn  off  by 
the  lime  his  assistant  comes. — J.  G. 


HOB-TICtriiTUKZ:. 


THE  GRAPE  VINE. 

Mr.  Editor: 

As  the  season  of  the  vine  is  now  at  hand,  I  Ihink 
it  may  be  of  some  use,  or  at  least  sonie  interest,  to 
many  of  your  readers,  to  have  a  few  short  rules 
and  observations  to  direct  them  in  Ihe  cullurc  ol 
that  valuable  and  beaulil'ul  plant.  I'hese  I  have 
cxlracte<l  from  I'reneb  books,  and  esjiceially  from 
the  "Ecole  du  Jardin  Fruitier,"  a  work  o(  consi- 
derable merit,  and  of  great  authority  in  France, 
where  the  grape  is  raised  of  so  fine  a  quality,  and 
in  such  abundance.  I  have  added  some  remarks  of 
my  own,  or  from  other  sources,  when  the  .subject 
seemed  to  require  them.  A«  Amateur. 

NOMENCLATURE. 

Our  language  is  somctvhal  deficient  in  definite 
lerms  for  the  various  operations  performed  upon 
Ihe  vine.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  for  me,  before 
proceeding  further,  to  establish  the  meaning  of  Ihe 
worils  I  shall  have  occasion  to  employ. 

The  woriU  pruniiii;,  Inpping  and  Irininiinp:,  are 
commonly  used  inditl'ereiilly  to  express  the  same 
tiling  and  different  things.  There  are  various  dis- 
tinct o|ieralion9  lo  which  Ihcy  may  be  applied,  and 
are  applied;  and  much  confusion  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

Id  the  course  of  this  paper,  I  shall  use  the  term 


/inim'dij,  lor  lliat  culling  which  the  vine  receives 
in  the  fill,  after  it  has  shed  its  leaves,  or  in  the 
spring,  before  it  has  recovered  llieni.  lapping  I 
reject  altogether,  as  meaning  a  more  violent  opera- 
tion lh;tn  those  regularly  performed  upon  the  vine. 
J'rimmin'j;  I  shall  apply  exclusively  to  the  opera- 
lion,  performed  several  limes  during  (lie  summer, 
of  plucking  oir  the  useless  or  injurious  shoots. — 
Thus,  pruning  will  correspond  wilh  Ihe  French 
word  taillcr;  and  trimming,  wilh  ebourgeouner. 

PROPAGATION. 

or  Ihe  modes  of  propagating  the  vine  I  shall  say 
nolhiii^r,  as  they  are  generally  well  understood.  I 
will  observe,  however,  that  my  own  experience  has 
convinced  me,  that  a  culling  wilh  one  bud  or  eya 
is  as  likely  to  succeed,  and  will  produce  at  least  as 
fine  a  plant,  as  a  cutting  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
long;  especially  if  it  be  pbinlcd  in  a  |)ol,  early  in 
Miircb,  and  placed  in  a  hot  bed  until  Ihe  warm 
weather.  In  July  it  may,  wilh  perfect  security,  bo 
turned  out  of  the  pot  into  the  place,  in  the  open 
ground,  where  it  is  to  grow.  But  hot  beds  and  flow- 
er pols  are  not  indispensable.  It  will  do  as  well  to 
plant  the  cuttings  in  boxes  at  the  usual  lime  for  the 
open  ground,  and  place  tlum  in  some  silualioo 
where  they  may  be  sheltered  from  the  excessive 
heatofllie  sun.  In  the  fall  they  can  be  transplant- 
ed to  their  destined  places.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  propagating  by  cullings  is,  that  an 
ordinary  culling  will  supply  you  wilh  ten  or  twelve 
platits  instead  of  only  one;  a  consideration  of  some 
importance  when  you  have  only  one  cutting  of  a 
rare  species  of  grape. 

PRUNING. 

The  proper  lime  to  prune  Ihe  vine  is  in  March, 
earlier  or  later  in  the  month,  according  to  the  state 
of  the  ivealher.  To  prune  too  early,  is  apt  to  make 
the  buds  shoot  prematurely,  before  Ihe  frosts  are 
over,  and  to  prune  loo  lale,  exposes  Ihe  plant  to  an 
injurious  bleeding,  or  loss  of  sap.  If  you  prune  in 
the  fall,  you  run  the  risk,  should  the  winter  be  se- 
vere, of  havings  most  of  (he  bearmg  branches  de- 
.slroycd.  In  Ibis  city  and  neighbourhood,  people 
commonly,  prune  loo  early  in  the  spring.  Most 
persons  have  already  pruned  theirs  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  ago,  before  the  late  hard  frosts  and  heary 
falls  of  snow.  Mine  are  not  yel  pruned,  (March 
23d,)  and  may  not  be,  if  ihe  leather  continues  un- 
favourable, for  a  week  or  ten  days  lo  come. 

In  pruning,  cut  half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  to 
prevent  Ihe  branch  that  will  sprout  from  it  from 
being  easily  blown  or  broken  off.  The  little  stump 
that  remains  may  be  removed  the  next  year.  Also 
cut  slopingly,  and  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  bud, 
that  Ihe  sap  which  exudes  may  not  run  down  upon 
it  and  injure  it. 

A  vine  should  be  pruned  according  to  its  age. 

1st  year;  le;ive  one  bud. 

2d  year;  leave  two  buds. 

3d  year;  leave  three  buds. 

4th  year;  leave  four  buds. 

5th  year,  ami  afterwards;  leave  five  or  six  buds. 
I  speak  only  of  those  vines  that  grow  in  the  open 
vineyard  and  are  slaked,  and  not  of  those  spread 
on  trellises;  although  most  of  these  rules  are  ap- 
plicable to  llic  latter  also.  But  they  require  other 
attentions,  and  deserve  a  separate  notice.  In  Ihe 
third  year,  vine  dressers  generally  leave  a  short 
side  shoot  lo  the  principal  slock,  wilh  one  bud  on  it; 
in  the  ■1th  year,  a  Kide-thoot  with  two  buds;  in  the 
jih  year,  one  with  Iwo  or  three  buds.  Indeed,  if 
the  vine  be  of  uialure  age  and  exceedingly  vigou- 
rous,  Ihcy  often  leavu  the  principal  branch  from 
three  to  five,  or  six  feet  long,  according  lo  ill 
strength,  wilh  all  its  buds;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  a 
side  shoot  a  foot  long.  In  some  soils  and  situations, 
Ihe  vine  is  so  vigourous  that  it  would  exhaust  itself 
in  barren  length  of  limbs,  and  (iroduce  no  fruit,  if 
you  pruned  it  to  so  few  buds  as  those  prescribed 
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for  oriliriiiry  cii»i-»;  i«nH  you  iiiU!-!  Ilii-rcforc  ivciikfii 
snil  tame  it,  a»  it  were,  liy  lo:i(lini  It  willi  fruit. — 
Kach  one  niu>t  jiidRc  for  liiiii'iU.  from  obsorvR- 
tiim,  »vln'n  those  precautions  Ixcomo  nece«s«ry. 
\Vlicn  «  vine  helrays  loo  mui-li  luxuriance,  i(  is 
of»cn  lirouRht  into  luarinK,  liy  loavini;  five  or  six  of 
the  UrRct  of  last  year's  liriiiii  Ins.  one  of  llicm  five 
or  six  feet  lonit.  atid  the  others  with  from  one  to 
five  or  six  buds  upon  each,  HcronlinK  to  its  appa- 
rent strength.  In  those  rases,  ou  the  contrary, 
where  the  vine  is  feehle,  two  or  three  hranehes, 
ivilh  from  four  to  two  hmls  on  each,  will  be  enough 
it  is  the  opinion  in  France,  Hint  the  vine  sliouM 
be  kept  low,  in  order  that  its  fruit  may  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  heat  relloctcil  from  the  ground;  and 
that  it  should  he  sulVered  to  prow  and  hear  hisli, 
only  in  the  holcst  climates.  In  some  countries,  it 
is  trained  upon  the  trees.  I  have  seen  it,  in  the 
piaips  of  l.ouibardy,  hanging  from  the  elm  or  the 
poplar,  in  festoons  from  tree  to  tree,  for  great  dis- 
tances, covered  with  loads  of  fruit.  But  the  trees 
are  there  regularly  trimmed  and  topped  for  fire 
wood,  and  therefore  give  so  little  siiadc  as  not  to 
injure  the  grape. 

ST.AKINO    AND    TVINO. 

As  soon  as  the  vine  is  pruned,  it  must  be  staked 
with  poles  of  the  height  which  you  intend  to  allow 
the  vine  to  attain;  and  the  vines  must  be  tied  to 
them.  By  staking  later,  after  the  buds  have  shoot- 
ed,you  may  break  oil"  many  of  the  young  branches. 

TRIMMING. 

Mout  the  middle  of  May,  or  somewhat  later,  ac- 
cording to  the  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trim 
your  vines. 

You  will  find  that  they  have  produced  many 
young  branches,  and  that  in  some  instances  several 
shoots  have  sprung  from  a  single  bud;  and  you 
must  therefore  reduce  each  vine  to  that  allowance 
of  branches  which  you  had  assigned  it  at  the  time 
of  pruning,  according  to  its  a^e,  or  its  age  and 
strength  both  considered.  If  this  be  its  first  year, 
carefully  pluck  or  pinch  oflf  all  the  shoots  but  one. 
leaving  that  which  appears  most  (hriving;  if  ila  sa  ■( 
cond  year,  of  all  but  two;  and  so  on,  according  to 
(he  age  and  vigour  of  each. 

This  operation  must  not  be  performed  too  soon; 
for,  if  it  be,  the  vine  will  throw  out  a  still  greater 
number  of  suckers  or  shoots  than  it  had  before.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  ascertain,  by  inspection,  when 
the  shoots  have  attained  the  size  at  which  Ihey 
may  be  securely  removed.  Do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
move some  that  show  fruit;  for,  if  that  fruit  were 
left,  it  would  only  diminish  the  quality,  and  per- 
haps even  the  quantity,  of  the  whole  crop. 

After  trimming,  immediately  tie  the  shoots  to  the 
stakes. 

,Aboiit  the  first  of  June,  or  somewhat  later,  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  to  the  precocity  and  vigour  of 
the  plant,  you  must  again  lie  the  shoots  to  the 
stakes,  for  they  will  have  grown  much  longer  than 
when  you  tied  them  last;  and  give  them  a  sec-ond 
trimming;,  by  pinching  olfsuch  as  have  started  from 
the  axillas  of  the  leaves. 

,Olmut  the  first  rf  July,  or  somewhat  earlier  or 
liUer,  according  to  the  circumstances  above  alluded  tn, 
give  them  a  third  trimming  and  tying,  taking  off 
all  useless  shoots.  In  France,  it  is  usual  at  the 
same  lime  to  break  off  the  top  of  the  vine,  at  a  joint, 
about  the  height  of  the  slake,  or  e.spalier  or  wall. 
But  many  experienced  persons  think  it  had  better 
Dot  be  dune  in  this  country.  If  done  at  all,  it  .'■hould 
be  done  late;  and  I  may  say,  g>nprally,orthe  various 
trimmings,  that  they  had  bcllcr  be  done  later  than 
earlier  than  1  have  indicated;  for  vegetation  is  so 
luxuriant  in  this  climate,  that  the  vine  is  much 
more  apt,  than  in  Europe,  to  push  ne«v  shoots  after 
being  ileprived  of  the  first. 

It  will  be  necessary,  during  the  xchole  summer,  to 


remove   from    time   to   time,  any    new    nlioots   that 
may  appc.ir. 

TKKI.t.lsrs. 

Tu  prune  a  vine  trained  on  trellises  or  espalier", 
or  walli,  you  untie  and  loosen  fidiii  the  trellis  all 
llir  yminger  branrhes,  le.iving  the  older  and  prin- 
cipal hriinches  attarhi'il.  Then  rut  olTall  the  dead 
wonil.  knots,  little  stumps,  useless  twigs,  Sic.  and 
ri'iiiovo  dead  leaves,  robwebs,  snails,  injects  nests, 
fic.  'I'he  best  way  of  training  a  vine,  is  to  stretch 
out  its  two  principal  limbs,  like  arms,  horizontally, 
lo  the  ii;;ht  ami  left,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
This,  I  will  suppose,  has  been  done  in  former  years, 
and  thai  the  vine  remains  divided  in  that  way. — 
Vou  will  permit  each  of  these  arms  to  advance, 
every  year,  from  three  to  six  feel,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  vine,  and  you  will  prune  to  the  |)ro- 
per  length,  accordingly,  the  extreme  or  leading 
shoots.  If  those  shoots,  or  one  of  them,  should  be 
killed  or  materially  injured,  suppress  the  failing  one 
entirely,  and  cut  oil  the  principal  branch  ilsell', 
where  it  affords  the  next  shoot,  thereby  making  the 
latter  the  leailing  one.  On  each  of  these  principal 
branches,  or  arms,  retain  a  row  of  rijiivard  shoots, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  foot  from  each  other, 
each  of  which  prune  to  three,  four  or  five  buds, 
according  to  circumstances.  Those  that  are  very 
strong  and  spring  from  a  vigourous  plant,  may  have 
a  side-shoot  also  left  upon  them,  and  sometimes 
two,  one  upon  each  side,  with  one  or  two  buds 
each.  All  the  upward  shoots,  between  these  that 
are  to  be  left  at  a  foot's  distance,  must  be  cut  ofl, 
as  also  all  downward  and  lateral  shoots. 

The  same  rides  for  trimming  a|)ply  to  trained 
vines  as  to  staked  ones. 

If  the  espalier,  trellis,  or  wall,  be  long  and  high, 
and  there  be  several  vines  planted  against  it,  each 
must  be  trained  in  the  manner  just  prescribed. — 
But  that  Ihey  may  not  interfere  with  one  another, 
Ihey  need  not  be  permitted  to  spread  so  much.  It 
will  be  necessary,  also,  lo  give  them  diderent  de- 
grees of  elevation,  so  that  they  may  be  one  above 
another  iii  storie:  .as  it  "ere,.  »n.;  thus  t^ch  p-.rform 
ij«,r>^-*in  covering  the  trellis. 

CASTOR  OIL. 
J.  S.  Skinker,  Esq. 

The  process  of  making  castor  oil  having  hereto- 
fore been  kept  a  profound  secret,  it  is  deemed  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  interests 
of  agricxilture  that  it  should  be  made  known.  Should 
you  be  of  the  sanie  opinion,  you  will  doubtless  give 
publicity  to  this  article  in  the  Farmer.  The  pro- 
cess has  been  discovered  by  a  fiiend  of  mine,  alter 
numerous  experiments  and  great  perseverance; — 
after,  also,  I  had  applied,  in  his  behalf,  to  nume- 
rous persons,  and  some  engageil  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil,  for  information  to  enable  him  to  make  oil 
from  the  bean  raised  on  his  plantation;  but  which 
information  was  always  withheld,  Ihey  generally 
saying  "it  is  a  secret."  My  friend  having  at  last 
found  out  both  the  common  mode,  and  a  new  and 
much  better  one,  he  has  authorized  mc  to  puldish 
them  to  the  world,  both  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  reciinocation  of  the  liheralily  evinced  by 
the  manufacturers  towards  him.  The  friend  to 
whom  I  allude,  is  Doctor  Robert  R.  Harden,  ol 
VVaikinsville,  Georgia.  He  is  an  extensive  planter, 
and  three  or  four  years  ago,  wishing  lo  vary  his 
crops,  obtained  some  Palma  Chrisli  seeil.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  the  liean,  and  in  expressing  the 
oil,  but  he  could  not  clarify  it,  or  free  it  from  its 
opaque  and  cloudy,  or  rather  milky  appearance. — 
He  then  wrote  to  me  for  information  lo  enable  him 
to  clarify  the  oil,  not  dreaming  that  so  important  a 
thing  was  kept  a  secret.  This  >^:'s  the  commence- 
ment of  our  endeavours  and  e.\perimenl3,  the  re- 
sult of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give,  remark- 
ing,  that  the  whole  credit  of  the  new  mode,  wi'h 
wheat  Qour,  belongs  to  Dr.  Harden.     I  will  also  rc- 


iiark,by  the  way,  thm  Dr.  Unrdrn  mmle  sever..! 
hundred  bottles  of  castor  oil  last  fall  by  lti<>  new 
process,  which  was  superior  to  any  he  hud  e\rr 
lieforc  seen,  and  is  now  able  lo  supply  the  ailiclr 
in  the  interior  of  Urorgia.  by  retail,  mueli  rhe»per 
ihaii  it  is  usu.illy  tnld  in  the  sea  portv  The  follow 
ing  extracts  from  Dr.  Harden's  Irltci  to  me  contain 
u  description  of  bulh  the  old  and  new  iiroretsrt: 
(iiucoi*  h.  .Smith. 

Extracts  from  a  letter  f rum  iJr.  Uolert  R.  Hardtn, 
of  Georgia,  to  Gideon  li.  Smith,  of  Baltimore. 

"Oil,  as  pressed  from  the  bean,  it  pure,  tavintf  a 
degree  of  moisture   natural   to   it,  and  such  foreign 

substances  as   may  get  in    it    during   ciprcstion. 

There  is  no  mucilage  in  it.  As  it  is  expressed,  it 
will  not  keep,  because  it  has  water  in  il;  it  cannot 
be  boiled  to  clear  it  of  forei;;n  substance,  becusc 
there  is  so  little  water  in  it  that  it  will  burn.  Now, 
observe  the  whole  secret  of  clarifying  is,  lo  clean 
it  of  the  foreign  matter  it  receives  during  expres- 
sion, and  to  free  it  entirely  of  water.  All  we  hesr 
of  mucilage  is  a  mistake;   there  is  none. 

"The  processes  I  have  used  are  as  follows:  Take 
the  oil  as  expressed;  put  a  little  oil  of  vitriol  in  ii; 
agitate  it  powerfully;  then  throw  in  powdered  chaU 
to  neutralize  ihc  acid;  let  it  settle,  and  it  will  l.e 
clear.  '2d.  Put  the  oil  in  an  open  vessel;  cover  it 
with  finely  powdered  chalk;  sprinkle  some  oil  of  vitri- 
ol on  the  chalk,  and  it  will  cause  the  chalk  to  sink 
lo  the  bottom,  the  oil  being  left  clear-  Now,  in 
both  these  processes,  oil  of  vitriol,  although  itself  a 
fluid,  has  the  property  of  taking  the  water  from  ".e 
oil,  the  chalk  combines  with  it,  forming  the  plastt 
Paris,  which  settles  to  Ihe  bottom.  In  this  wy  <"C 
most  of  the  North  Carolina  oil  is  maiie.  <*ut  the 
oil  thus  prepared  is  not  as  good  ^s  iV:  next  plan  1 
shall  describe;  Ihe  taste  is  ir.;ura,'and  I  think  the 
effect  injured  also;  besides.*'  takes  time,  and  lo 
the  large  way  must  be  mIious." 

"VV'e  will  suppos-  we  have  sixty  gallons  of  oil 
to  clarify,  and  a  '.ill  that  will  hold  sixty  gallons. 
Put  one  hsif  ii  the  still  and  fill  with  water;  as  Ibe 
"•'  eannni  ,<;  burned  while  water  is  in  it.  put  a 
stror>>»  ''e  HHi'i  start  it  (o  boiling  gently;  a  quaiitily 
of  dirty  scum  will  soon  rise;  kkim  it  off  as  fast  as 
it  rises,  and  so  ccntinue  till  no  more  will  rise,  tak- 
ing care  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over,  adding  more 
water  now  and  tl,cn,  that  it  may  be  kept  full,  for 
greater  convenient*  in  skimming.  After  a  while 
Ihe  oil  will  become  perfectly  clear,  and  a  beginner 
would  think  the  work  done;  but  he  will  soon  find 
his  mistake.  When  Ihe  oil  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
no  more  scum  will  rise.stt  a  barrel  on  two  benches 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  Ihe  bung  being 
up;  dip  up  the  oil  and  pout  it  into  Ihe  barrel;  fill 
u|i  the  still  wilh  water  now  and  then,  for  greater 
convenience  in  dijijiing  out,  and  avoid  dipping  any, 
or  as  htlle  as  possible  of  water  with  it.  Now  fill 
the  still  with  clear  water,  and  treat  the  other  half 
in  the  same  way;  when  clear,  put  il  in  another  bar- 
rel fixed  as  the  other,  unless  Ihe  first  will  hold  it  ail. 
The  still  should  now  be  made  perfectly  clean.  As 
soon  »i  the  oil  in  the  barrels  becomes  cold,  it  will 
lose  all  its  transparency,  become  opaque,  thick  and 
look  dirty;  it  will  look  very  bad.  Now  bore  gim- 
blel  holes  in  the  bottoms  of  the  barrels,  and  a  rpian- 
tity  of  water  will  run  out;  let  it  run  till  the  oil  begins 
to  run  out;  then  stop  Ihe  holes.  \Vat<"r  will  continue 
to  collect  in  the  bottoms  of  Ihe  barrels  and  should  be 
ht  out  in  this  way  for  two  or  three  days,  or  till  nu 
more  water  collects.  It  is  a  mailer  of  consequence 
that  every  parlirle  of  water  thai  can  be  let  out  in 
this  way  should  be  got  rid  of,  as  it  S8\es  much  time 
and  labour.  When  all  Ihe  water  is  in  this  way  dis- 
charge!.', put  the  whole  of  it  again  into  the  elill. 
(observing  that  the  still  must  not  be  hot,  or  it  will 
take  fire  with  alarming  violence;)  and  nuke  a  slo^r 
fire  of  green  wood,  that  a  steady  heal  may  be  kept 
up;  the  still  should  be  kept  even  full,  or  nearly  so, 
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dipping  out  some  when  in  danger  of  runnin;;  over, 
Riici  adiJiiig  more  when  it  srllh'S  down.  A  sciini 
will  .<<oon  I'ollert  on  llie  tu|o,and  the  oil  will  lir-conic 
vi-ry  clc;ir;  skim  ofl'  as  fast  as  any  tciiin  colli'Cts 
until  no  more  will  rise.  Now  S|iiiiikle  in,  lilile  l)y 
little,  tlirec  or  four  quarts  of  e;ood  wlic-at  Hour, 
stirrinK  il  with  a  Iouk  slick  at  the  same  time.  Now 
once  more  a  scum  will  ri>e  as  fast  as  ever;  it  slioulil 
liowevcr  be  stirred  for  perhap*  ten  minutes;  tlie  oil, 
as  soon  as  the  Hour  is  put  in  it,  will  become  beauli- 
fully  clear;  now  skim  olf  this  last  scum  as  fast  as 
it  forms,  and  as  ionjj  as  it  continues  to  collect; 
when  no  more  collects,  the  oil  is  nearly  done; 
it  will  look  beautiful,  and  be  almost  without  taste 
or  snic'i.  As  it  is  nearly  clear  of  water  the  fire 
must  be  attended  lo,  or  il  will  burn.  Dip  some  out 
in  a  vial,  haiij;  it  in  llie  air;  when  cold,  if  it  be  clear, 
it  is  done;  il  it  become  opaque,  the  tire  must  be 
conlinned.  In  this  way  keep  trying  with  Ihe  vial 
till  it  continues  cle  r  when  cold;  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  it  would  be  well  lo  keep  a  slow  fire  under  the 
still  for  five  or  si.\  hours  lon;;er.  When  il  yets  per- 
fectly cold,  if  it  he  clear,  it  is  done;  if  it  become 
opaque,  Ihe  fire  most  a^aln  be  started  under  the 
still  and  kept  up  tdl  il  is  clear.  Then  strain  it 
through  a  bag  made  of  several  folds  of  blankets; 
put  it  in  barrels  and  bnn°;  it  up  li;;hl.  If  Ihe  bar- 
rel has  the  least  moisture  in  it,  the  oil  is  spoiled. — 
Oil  prepared  in  this  way  is  perfectly  pure;  il  is  as 
pleasant  tasted  as  olive  oil.  Why  wheal  Hour  has 
ouch  an  eflfecl,  I  will  not  attempt  to  explain;  but 
certain  it  is,  I  know  of  no  other  way  to  make  good 
^iVd  pure  oil.  You  will  oliserve,  the  whole  process 
is.\i. deprive  it  of  all  foreign  substances  that  get 
in  It  3i.i.i^  the  process  of  expression,  and  to  re- 
move evi^ry  /irliele  of  water  from  il. 

"To  provt^  I  a.i|forreet,  try  this  experiment:  fill 
a  vial  with  one  ha',..orood  oil  and  Ihe  oilier  half 
warm  watei;  shake  Ihei.  together  well  and  the  nil 
will  become  opaque;  hang  i«  :,o  hefore  Ihe  fire  till 
the  water  boils,  and  Ihe  oil  wiiibecome  clear;  lei 
il  get  cold  and  the  oil  will  a^ain  -'"■come  opaque; 
lei  it  hang  three  or  four  days  and  ijing  it  helorc 
Ihe  fire;  keep  il  for  some  lime  oniv  ••  -.c,  2,7i''  <i 
will  continue  clear  when  cold;  ajfain  hanr '.I'Delore 
the  fire  and  let  it  boil;  when  cold,  il  will  again  be 
opaque.  When  only  warmed  be'bre  the  fire,  all 
the  water  in  the  oil  evaporates;  >iul  let  it  boil,  and 
the  steam  passing  through  Ihe  n'l  leaves  a  moisture 
in  it.  Take  bad  oil,  add  som»  wheat  flour  lo  il  and 
hang  il  before  Ihe  fire;  as  i(  cannot  be  skinmied, 
when  cold  the  filth  will  scHic  to  the  botlom  and  the 
oil  be  beautiful.  This  ciperiment  will  prove  that 
the  white  colour  docs  not  depend  upon  any  muci- 
lage in  the  oil;  it  is  on'y  the  effect  of  oil  and  water 
uniting." 

"N.  B.  All  Ihe  scum  that  is  skimmed  oflf  should 
be  put  in  a  pot  ami  boiled  awhile;  then  suflTered  lo 
get  cold  and  poured  into  the  next  oil  to  be  clarified; 
boil  il  (ill  it  geLi  clear;  the  dirt  will  settle." 


thus  immersed  until  morning,  when  the  water  was 
poured  from  it  a  proportion  of  the  seeds  were  swel- 
led to  double  their  usual  size;  the  whole  were  then 
spread  on  a  table  and  persons  employed  to  selecl 
every  swelled  seed,  the  ground  being  well  prepared 
they  were  iiiimeilialely  planted  in  rows  at  regular 
distances,  this  was  repeated  for  fourteen  successive 
days  before  all  Ihe  seeds  had  swelled — the  seeds 
came  np  in  a  few  days  after  planting.  I  saw  them 
growing  and  there  scarcely  appeared  lo  be  a  seed 
that  laileil,  on  counting  the  rows  and  the  number  in 
each  row  be  found  he  had  thirty-six  thousand  trees 
Irom  three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  seed. 

I  have  reeeiveil  from  J.  R  Poinsett,  Esq.  our  Ambas- 
sador at  Mexico,  for  several  successive  years  a  great 
variety  ol  Mexican  seeds,  and  among  them  the  cele- 
brate<l  dieuistemon  plataiioiiles  or  hand  plant  of  Mex- 
ico, the  seeds  were  given  lo  the  gudenerwho  at- 
tends to  the  Greenhouse  department  and  were  plant- 
ed in  pots  and  well  atlcnded  lo,  but  only  one  plant 
came  lip,  after  waiting  two  years,  and  no  more  of 
Ihe  seeds  vegetating  I  had  the  seeds  taken  out  of 
the  earth  and  water  nearly  boiling  hot  poured  on 
Ihciii,  Ihey  were  then  planted  and  immediately  a 
nuiuher  of  Ihe  seeds  came  up  and  produced  fine 
Ihriliy  plants.  I  have  at  least  filly  species  of  rare 
Mexican  trees  and  plants  which  have  been  kindly 
eoiitribiiled  by  Mr.  Poinsett,  among  which  are  three 
species  of  Mexican  Oaks,  all  which  are  everf^reen. 

If  you  receive  from  your  correspondents  in  South 
America  any  more  seed  of  the  Quinoa  you  will  con- 
fer a  favour  by  forwarding  a  little  of  it'to, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

William  Pkikce. 


ISffTERnrAIi  ZMFB-OVZHKEEIfT. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

Copy  of  a  Idler  f mm  Ihe  Kiis;ineers  of  the  Baltimore 

and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  dated 

I).   .R  Sic:  Janiinrw' 6''-"i^'' k/R-'>''-"'ay-     We  shall  then  also  have  an    opporluni- 

Since  our  last  we  have  been  principally  engaged?/  '^  ''=''f"  ^%'>^'''  respecting  the  construction    of 
in   Ihe  examination  of  Rail-way^  in  the  vicimty  of  locomotive  Engines,  in  the  management  and  use  of 


which  we  may  expect  to  be  made  acquainted.  We 
have  witnessed  the  successful  application  of  power 
by  both  modeson  diverse  Rail  ways,  and  in  one  in- 
stance have  seen  Stationary  Engines  solely  used  for 
several  miles. — They  are  confined,  however,  prin- 
cipally to  Ihe  passages  of  inclined  planes,  and  Lo- 
coiuotive  Engines  are  generally  preferred  on  all  in- 
clinations adapted  to  Iheir  use;  and  asan  evidence 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  limi- 
ted lo  (J  level,  they  have  been  introduced  where  the 
ascent  s  as  much  as  lifeet  per  mile. 

On  the  Killingwortli  Rail-road,  part  of  which  has 
an  inclination  of  50  feet  per  mile,  a  Locomotive 
Engine  of  eight  horse  power  descends  with  a  train 
of  tuenly  loaded  wagons  and  returns  with  the  same 
number  of  empty  ones — each  wagon  weighing  about 
U  tons,  and  containing  53  cwt  .of  coals;  in  all  4  tons 
for  each  wagon.  On  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  we  have  seen  a  Locomotive  P^ngine  of 
ten  horse  power,  descend  a  slope  of  ten  feet  per 
■niile  with  a  train  of  twelve  Inarled  wagons  at  13 
miles  per  hour,  and  return  with  Ihe  same  tragoni 
loaded  at  th;;  rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour — the  weight 
of  each  wagon  averaging '25  cwt.  am)  containing  53 
cwt.  of  coals* — and  Mr.  Hackfortb  informs  us,  it  is 
by  no  means  unusual  for  a  Locomotive  Engine  to 
take  Jl  loaded  wagons  from  New  Sheldon  to  Stock- 
ton, a  distance  of  20  miles — return  ivilh  the  empty 
ones,  and  afterwards  proceed  with  a  like  number  to 
Darlington,  8  miles;  and  return  witii  the  wagons  to 
New  Sheldon  in  1-2  .'lours.t  Indeed  the  same  En- 
gine has  travelled  wiih  a  train  of  H  empty  wagoni 
from  Stockton  to  Darlington,  1-2  miles,  in  one  hour. 
The  whole  distance  is  ascending — a  small  portion  a* 
much  as  li  feet  per  mile  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  36  feet  per  mile.  Such  are  the  statementt 
»vliieh  have  been  made  lo  us,  and  which  in  general 
ti'f  Iciiiiw  lo  be  fuels;  but  Mr.  Hackforlh  having  been 
so  polite  as  lo  assent  to  our  wish  to  make  some  ex- 
periments on  Ihe  performances  of  ihe  Locomotive 
Engine,  we  shall  to-morrow  accomfiany  him  for  that 
purpose  throughout  the  Stockton  and   Darlington 


QUINOA. 

/..inmrun  llolanic  Garden,  near  Acie.  York,  \ 
J.  S.  Skinn-er,  r.sQ.  March  17,  18JU.  I 

Having  observed  in  your  paper  of  the  ISlh  inst. 
a  statement  of  J.  C.  S.  respecting  Ihe  (^uinoa  seed 
from  South  America  failing  to  vegetate,  il  may  be 
satisfactory  lo  that  gentleman  to  be  informed  that 
many  species  of  seeds,  especially  if  they  arc  old, 
which  would  not  vegctale  if  planted  in  the  common 
way,  have  succeeded  after  being  immersed  in  hot 
water.  I  have  practised  it  with  success  for  several 
ye*rs  past,  and  was  first  induced  lo  try  it  from  an 
experiment  made  by  one  of  my  neighbours  who  was 
desirous  of  raising  a  quantity  of  locust  trees,  riibin- 
in  pftud  acacia,  to  plant  on  his  farm  for  timber,  the 
seed  being  then  very  scarce  he  wished  to  make  the 
most  of  il,  and  had  water  made  lo  boil  and  after 
cooling  a  little  pouted  it  on  the  seed  and  left  them 


New  Castle  upon  Tyne,  in  observing  the  eflfecl  pro 
duced  by  the  ditferent  kinds  of  motive  power  used, 
and  in  collecting  facts  from  observation  and  inqui- 
ry relative  to  the  construction,  cost  and  efficiency  of 
Rail-loads  as  a  mean  of  transportation  During 
the  holidays,  i>hen  the  works  above  nlluded  to, 
were  closed,  we  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  Scot- 
land, intending  lo  have  completed  our  examinations 
in  that  quarter  before  our  return;  but  the  inclemen- 
cy of  the  season  confined  us  to  one  Rail-road,  (an 
important  one,  now  constructing  from  Dalkeith  to 
Edinburgh,)  till  the  period  arrived  when  we  thouglil 
we  could,  with  more  advantage,  resume  our  exami- 
nations in  England. 

We  have  Ihe  gratification  to  assure  you  that  ex- 
perience daily  developcs  Ihe  great  advantages  re- 
sulting from  the  introduction  of  Rail-roads;  and  as 
the  best  proof  of  Ihe  increasing  confidence  of  a  dis- 
cerning public  in  their  adaptation  to  Ihe  purposes  of 
general  trade,  several  of  this  kind  have  recently 
been  projected.  'I'he  expectations  of  proprietors  in 
those  already  completed  have  evidently  not  been 
disappointed,  and  Stockholders  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  Railway  are  so  sanguine  of  profit,  that 
even  now  there  is  an  advance  of  forty  per  cent,  in 
the   price    of  shares,   and    yet  this  Rail-way   must 


which  he  is  peculiarly  familiar. 

On  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  Rail-way  there  is  said 
to  be  a  Locomotive  Engine  of  the  manufacture  of 
Messrs.  St^licnson  Si  Co.  of  New  Caslle  on  Tyne, 
whose  peiWrniance  is  very  salisfaclory,  and  as  we 
probably  shall  see  it  on  our  way  to  Liverpool  we 
think  while  there,  from  our  previous  observations  of 
the  practical  operation  of  different  Engines,  we  may 
expect  to  be  able  to  order  one  embracing  the  molt 
recent  improvements.  We  also  think  it  may  be  as 
well  (hat  we  should  have  made,  preparatory  to  our 
return,  at  least  one  set  of  wagon  wheels  and  such 
fixtures  generally  as  we  may  (hink  adapted  to  our 
Road. 

From  what  we  have  now  said  of  the  inclinadons 
oa  which  Locomotive  Engines  are  used  in  this 
country,  il  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  the 
Engineers  with  whom  we  have  conversed  think 
they  may  he  advantageously  introduced  on  our 
Road;  but  we  shall  be  so  much  the  heller  akie  lo 
judge  of  the  expediency  of  this  hereafter,  that  il  is 
suflicient  lo  have  slated  llieir  opinions  in  connexion 
with  Ihe  facts  on  which  they  are  founded.  We  ob- 
serve that  the  Directors  of  the  Stoeklon  and  Darl- 
ington Kail-way  compute  that  a  saving  of  30  per 
cent,  in  the  haulage  results  from  the  use  of  Loco- 
motion on  their  Road— or  they  sujipose  il  that  much 


,  -.,       .  Ill  .  .       ,     ,  lliuiiwii  ^'li    null    l»uau— vi    HI'  »    ="«l' 

rompcle  "vilh  two  canals  a  ready  constructed  be-    ■    .  ,i        r  :,  i i .,  i    .  „- 

'     ,  ,        ,  ^  less  than  il  it  were  done  hv  liorses, 

tween  llio.ie  places! 

The  question  which  was  in  agitation  when  we  last 
wrote,  respecting  the  relative  advantages  of  Sta- 
tionary and  Locomotive  Engines,  reniains  yet  un- 
decided with  the  Directors,  but  it  is  of  no  other  eon- 

quence  to  us  than  as  tending  lo  elicit  able  dilcu 


As  it  regards  (he  location  and  eonstruclion  oflhc 
Rail-roads  we  have  seen,  it  does  not  occur  to  us 

•Tli's  is  conveying  an  aggregate  weight  of  44  tons,  10 
miles  per  hour, 
t  Thus  travelling  a  distance  of  56  miles  in  12  hours, 
ions  on  either  side,  with  the  respective  merits  ofl  and  carrying  this  immense  weight. 
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tlitl  we  nerd  nt  |irc!>i-iit  sny  much;  it  niny  »uHici> 
(hat  we  alale  ire  rrmain  talisjitJ  iri(/i  llie  Intalion  of 
o^r  Uond,  anil  an-  c-oiiri<trnt  4u  cnn»(niclion  us  (iro- 
jiojird  nill  bo  mioIi  hh  Io  spoorc  llir  ndvaiidigcs 
iKcnbrd  In  »iinilnr  tvorks.  \Vr  li:iv«  trrii  rI  leiisl 
i<>  crcat  dillifullica  overcome  as  any  wc  «hall  cn- 
coiintrr,  ami  we  know  Ih.U  wc  »li:ill  hi-  exempt  from 
•oiue  most  IVnilfiil  joiirrcj  of  rjpi-nse  inscpnrat)!'" 
from  tlir  ooinlrurlioti  of  siicii  works  in  lliis  country. 
Before  concluding  this,  il  may  lie  sBtisfnclory  to 
mill,  that  we  liavc  seen  lioili  Locomotive  and  Sta- 
tionary Engines  operalini;  with  much  less  di»ailvan- 
l.ijfe  in  curvatures  than  "c  had  apprehended,  and 
that  the  admission  of  curves  in  inclinril  planes  is  al 
most  89  common  iis  in  oilier  parts  of  the  road. 
Very  respeetlnlly,  wc  are,  »ir, 

Your  fiicnds  and  servant.', 
J.  KNir.H  T, 
\VM.  t;  McNKII.I., 
GEORGE  W.  WHISTLER. 
To  Philip  E.  Thomas.  Esq. 

Frrsident  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Rail- road  Company. 


&ADIBS'  DBFARTXaENT. 


SINGULAR  MARRIAGES. 
Lady  Lucy  Mcyrick  was  by  birlh  ihe  Lady  Lucy 
Pilt,  daughler  lo  the  Earl  of  Londonderry .  and  sister 
to  the  last  who  bore  that  title.  She  was  of  course 
nearly  related  to  all  the  great  families  of  that  name; 
and  losing  her  parents  very  early  in  life,  was  left 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle,  who  lived  in 
James  street,  Biichin;;ham-gate.  This  house  was 
a  most  singularly  uncouth  dismal  dwelling,  in  ap- 
pearance very  much  of  the  Vanburgh  style  of  build- 
ing; and  the  very  sight  of  it  would  justify  almost 
any  measure  to  gel  out  of  it.  It  excited  every 
one's  curiosity  lo  ask.  What  is  this  place?  What 
can  it  be  for?  It  had  a  front  of  very  dark  heav\ 
brick  "work;  very  small  windows,  with  sashes  im- 
inensel)  ".liick.  !n  this  gay  mansion,  wiiicli  iuokod 
against  the  blask  window  side  of  the  large  house 
in  St.  James's  Park,  twenty  years  ago  Lord  Mil- 
ford's,  but  backwards  into  a  marketgardener's 
ground,  was  Lady  Lucy  Meyriek  to  reside  willi  tier 
uncle  and  his  daughter,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  her- 
self. The  young  ladies,  who  had  formed  a  stiiil 
friendship,  were  kept  under  great  restraint,  whiili 
they  bore  as  two  lively  girls  ay.-.j  he  supposed  to 
have  done.  Their  endurances  soon  reached  the  ear 
of  two  Westminster  scholars  of  one  of  the  Welcli 
families  of  Meyriek,  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  kni^ilit 
errantry,  concerted  with  them  a  plan  for  escapin;:. 
which  they  carried  ic  lo  efl'cct.  Having  gone  lhii> 
far,  there  was  nolhii  ^  for  the  courteous  kninlils  lo 
do,  but  lo  marry  the  fair  damsels  to  w  hom  they  had 
rendered  this  essential  service; — and  for  this  pur 
pose  they  took  them  lo  the  Kleel,  or  lo  May-Kair. 
in  both  which  places  marriages  were  solemnized  in 
the  utmost  privacy.  Here  Ihe  Iwo  couple  present 
cd  themselves;  a  baker's  wife  allending  upon  the 
ladies.  Lady  Lucy  was  then,  and  to  Ihe  end  of  her 
life,  one  of  Ihe  smallest  women  I  ever  saw;  she  was 
at  the  same  lime  not  more  than  fourteen  years  of 
age;  and,  beinj;  in  Ihe  dress  of  a  child,  the  person 
olticialing  objected  lo  performing  Ihe  ceremony  for 
her.  This  extraordinary  scrupulosity  was  distre-?- 
inj;  but  her  ladyship  met  il  by  a  lively  reply — llml 
her  cousin  minhl  be  married  first,  and  then  IpihI  Ii'-i 
gown,  nliu-h  woiilil  make  her  look  more  ivoinanK; 
but  I  suppose  her  right  of  precedence  was  regard 
ed,  for  she  used  lo  say  herself  that  she  was  al  la-l 
mairieil  in  Ihe  baker's  wife's  nown.  Yet  even  no". 
if  report  be  true,  an  obstacle  iuierveneil;  the  jii'iii;; 
ladies  turned  fickle;  not  indeed,  on  the  que.-tion ''to 
be  or  not  to  be"  married,  but  on  their  choice  of 
partners;  and  I  was  assured  thai  Ihey  acluallj 
changed — Lady  Lucy  taking  to  herself,  or  acquiesc- 


ing in  lakinc,  Ihr  rider  brother.  \\hal  their  nrit 
>lep  Wis  to  have  tirrn  I  know  not;  llie  ladies,  who 
had  nut  been  misled,  returned  to  Iheir  place  of  en 
durance — Ihe  young  gentlemen  lo  sciionl,  where 
Ihey  ri'inainrd,  keeping  the  secret  clo«r.  When  Ihe 
school  next  broke  up,  they  went  lioine;  and  proba- 
bly, hIhUI  wailing  forcouraKe  lo  avow,  or  oppurlu- 
nily  lo  dl^clu«e,  or  accident  In  betray  for  them  Ihe 
mailer,  a  newly  arrived  guest  fresh  from  London,  in 
reply,  perhaps,  lo  the  usual  question — What  news 
from  town?  reported  an  odd  slory  of  two  Weslmin 
sler  scholars,  names  unknown,  who  had  (il  was  said) 
m.irrieil  Iwo  girls  in  Ihe  neighliorhood  of  the  school 
The  countenances  of  the  Itvo  lads  drew  suspicions 
upon  lliem;  and,  confession  being  made,  Lady  l^iicy 
was  fetched  lo  the  house  of  her  father  in-law.  His 
lady,  seeing  her  so  very  much  of  a  child  in  appear- 
ance, said,  on  receiving  her,  in  a  lone  of  vexation— 
"Why,  child,  what  can  we  do  with  you?  Such  n 
baby  as  you  are,  what  can  you  know?"  With  equal 
huiiiilily  and  frankness  Laiiy  J^ucy  replied — "It  is 
very  line,  Madam,  that  I  am  very  young,  and  verv 
ignor.iiil;  but  whatever  you  will  leach  me  I  will 
learn."  All  Ihe  good  lady's  prejudice  was  now 
ovenoiiic;  and  Lady  Lucy's  conduct  proved  Ihe 
sinceiity  of  her  submission-  She  liveil  seven  years 
in  Wales  under  the  tuition  of  her  mother-in-law — 
conlorming  lo  Ihe  manners,  tempers,  and  prejudices 
of  her  i.ew  relations. — JiJiss  Hawkin's  Anecdota. 


A  FINE  W^OMAN. 
It  is  yery  pleasant  to  observe  how  different 
modern  writers  and  Ihe  inspired  author  of  llie 
book  of  proverbs,  describe  a  fine  woman.  The 
former  confine  their  praise  chiefly  to  personal 
charms  and  ornamental  accomplishments,  the 
litter  celebrates  only  Ihe  virtues  of  a  valuable 
mistress  as  a  useful  member  of  society;  the  one  is 
perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  fashionaldc  lan- 
guages of  Europe;  Ihe  other  opens  her  mouth  with 
viisiiom,  and  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the 
;is«"  of  the  needle,  l!;e  dit'i^f,  'nd  Iho  loom;  (he 
business  of  one  is  pleasure,  the  pleasure  of  Ihe 
other  is  business;  Ihe  one  is  admired  abroad  Ihe 
other  at  home.  Her  children  rise  up  and  call  her 
blessed,  and  her  husband  also  praiselh  her.  There 
is  no  name  in  lliis  world,  equal  lo  this,  nor  is  there 
a  note  in  music  half  so  delightful  as  the  respected 
language  with  which  Ihe  grateful  son  or  daujhier 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  a  sensible  and  aQ'ection- 
ate  mother. 


COLD  WATER.  OR  HEALTH  AND  BEAU- 
TY. 

A  Vermont  lady,  the  papers  say,  lately  cured  her- 
self completely  of  a  very  uncomforlable  liability  lo 
lake  cold,  by  balhiiig  her  face,  neck,  and  arms, 
early  every  morning,  with  pure  cold  water  profuse- 
ly applied.  Besides  Kuardingher  health,  the  appli- 
cation, il  is  averred,  greatly  heightened  her  beauty; 
and  we  understand  il  is  gelling  lo  be  generally  be- 
lieved in  many  parts  of  the  connlry,  (and  we  do  not 
see  why  il  should  nol  b^eqiially  efficacious  \nlown,) 
that  soft,  cold,  clean  water,  applied  early  in  Ihe 
morning,  is  one  of  the  finest  cosmetics  ever  used. 
Rouge,  pearl  powder.cold  cream, and  all  Ihe  knick- 
nackery  of  the  perfumer,  are  said  to  be  nothing  at 
all  to  pure  water  for  clearing  Ihe  complexion  and 
hrighteiiihu  llie  eyes.  The  hint  is  siipjiosed  to  have 
lieen  taken  fnini  a  Harden,  or  meadow,  by  some 
lady,  wl.o  ai-ciiientally  observed  Ihe  eflVcl  of  the 
cool  dew  of  llie  morning  upon  Ihe  roses  and  lilies — 
the  glow  and  Ihe  fragrance  il  gave  to  their  blos- 
"Oiiis,  and  the  firmness  and  freshness  il  imparled  lo 
their  stalks  and  leaves.  We  have  no  great  failh  in 
eaiholleuiis  and  panaceas,  but  we  do  think  Ibis  looks 
more  like  one  ih.in  any  we  have  seen  noticed;  and 
II,  as  ailvi>eil  in  other  cases,  its  application  be  ac- 
compaiiieJ  with  a  little   atlention  lo  regiioen,  just 


enough  to  secure  leniperata  mral«,  regulif  exercise. 
Ill  Ihe  free  air.  and  »leep  o'  nigliN.  fmni  ten  or  ele- 
ven till  five  or  mx  o'llie  elork.MC  believe  it  would 
•otiie  as  near  to  nn  univrrsal  .iieeifir  a.  any  thing  may 
come,  in  a  world  nu  remarkahlr  ■■  tin.  n  for  adversity 
of  circumstance  and  vieistilude  (7>„y  Hnaiiut. 

A  luistrest  of  arts  is  generally  an  overmatch  for 
n  master  of  arts. 


svoxiTzzira  olio. 


EXIRAORDINAUV  TRoniNU  MATCH. 

'I'liis  match,  on  which  -.JOO/.  lo  100/.  were  bet 
that  a  gentleman  named  Meloy  did  nol  find  a  horse 
or  a  mare  lo  trot  lilt)  miles  in  ten  successive  hours 
and  a  half  in  harness;  a  feat  which  had  never  been 
(lone  in  this  country,  was  performed  on  a  five  inile 
piece  of  ground  on  Sunbury  Common,  on  Monday 
last.  The  horse  chosen  on  this  occasion  was  an 
American  by  birlh, about  fourteen  hands  high,  and 
twelve  years  old.  The  distances  were  performed 
thus: 


First  twenty  miles 
Taken  out  and  in  stable 
Second  twenty  miles 
Taken  out  and  in  stable 
Third  hveiily  miles 
Taken  out  and  in  stable 
Fourth  twenty  miles 
Taken  out  and  in  stable 
Last  ten  nriiles  but 


I  59 

0  8 

1  59 

0  8 

1  58 

0  II 

1  49 
0  8 
0  bi 


Stopped  to  wash  mouth  with  gruel, 

which  he  took  with  good  appetite        0      3 
Last  ten  miles  .10 


10  7 
Thus  performing  the  task  in  i3  minutes  within 
the  time  allotted.  On  being  groomed  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  fresh  supply  of  gruel,  Ihe  extraordinary 
animal  was  as  playful,  and  seemed  to  go  to  work 
on  the  hay  with  as  good  an  appetite,  as  if  he  had 
been  merely  performing  an  oidmary  task. 

[Ltmlim  Svm. 

Information  with  regard  to  Blood  hones  IVanled. 
I  would  thank  F.,  or  some  other  person  conrer- 
sant  in  such  matters,  to  furnis-h  for  publication  in 
Ihe  Fanner,  an  account  both  of  the  pedigree,  per- 
formances, and  description,  of  Mr.  Hall's  horse  cal- 
led "Union"of  "Leonidas,"  and  ahorse  that  stood 
on  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland,  called  Moscow. 
The  subscriber,  who  has  so  often  taken  pleasure  in 
furnishing  such  information  to  others,  will  it  is 
hoped,  receive  Ihe  like  courtesy,  from  those  who 
arc  able  to  extend  it  lo  him. 

Ai'TiioR  or  "An.nals  or  thi  Tear." 
March  23,  l8-'». 

WHITE  HOOFS  IN  HORSES- 
Even  in  a  wet  soil  and  climate,  white  hoofs  are 
more  brittle  and  more  liable  to  accident  and  lame- 
ness than  black  ones;  and  in  the  stony  and  more 
arid  soils  and  climates,  while  hoofs  do  not  stand 
near  so  well,  and  are  much  more  liable  to  break  and 
lo  contract  than  those  of  a  dark  colour;  and  in 
point  of  fact,  horses  having  white  legs  and  feet,  do 
not  bring  so  much  money  as  those  of  precisely  tba 
same  description  which  have  them  nol. 
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AIISCEIiI.AlM'EOUS. 


CANDLES. 

Under  this  arlidc,  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary 
•  tales — (a  part  only  of  llie  table  is  taken:) 

N'umIxT  in  Diiniliun.  Coniumplion  in  >n       Econom. 


s   poun 

1. 

liuur 

■n  grains. 

or  ligit 

Ten  mould, 

5h.  9m. 

13:! 

68 

Ten  dipped. 

4    36 

150 

65J 

Eight  iiiuuld. 

6    31 

132 

59i 

Six         do. 

7     21 

163 

66 

Four      do. 

9    36 

1S6 

89 

It  thus  appears  from  Dr.  Ure's  experiments,  that 
eight-moulds  are  tlie  most  cconoiiiiial  for  those 
who  cannot  allord  more  li<j;ld  at  more  rxpense.  Ure 
also  states  that  two  poiinils  of  oil,  value  1  shilling, 
in  an  Aruand  lamp,  are  cipial,  in  illiiniinating  pow- 
ers, to  three  pounds  of  tallow  candlts,  which  cost 
about  three  shillings.  Thus,  as  a  matter  of  econo- 
my, we  shoiilil  burn  good  oil,  or  tallow  candles, 
eight  tu  the  pound. 


The  liitijdoni  of  France  contains  86  towns,  which  ap[)roa(;hing  mathematical  deduction.  In  the  sub- 
are  capitals  of  departments,  and  38,479  communes  joined  table,  I  have  given  to  those  nations,  there 
The  population,  in  January  1827,  amounted  to  mentioned,  the  ratio  of  increase  contained  in  the 
31,815,428  inhabitants,  of  which  number  two-thirds  previous  extracts;  to  others  I  have  assigned  ratios 
or  thereabouts,  were  devoted  to  agriculture, and  one  in  accordance  with  their  |>osition  and  general  seal* 
Ihiril  was  enitaned  in  trade  and  manufactures.  I    <•  • 

Of  the   cultivated  land   in   Great  Britain,  it  has 
been   estimated  that  fourteen  millions  of  acres  are  i 


I  of  improvement. 
Tulite  of  the  Existing  Poptilalien,  Extent  in  Squan 


arable,  and  twenty  millions  meadow  and  pasture. 

The  Unilcil  Kingdom  contains,  according  to  the 
returns  for  Great  Britian  made  in  18il,and  the  best 
returns  for  Ireland,  117  county  towns,  and  IS,8>5 
parishes,  and  possesses  a  population  of  i!  1,238, 580 
souls,  constituting  4/253,416  families  employed  as 
follows: 

In  Agriculture  1,198,186 

Trade,  manufactures,  &c.  1,677,886 

Not  comprised  in  cither  of 

the  preceding  classes  1,377,344 


Every  man  is  in  danger  of  becoming  a  drunkard, 
who  IS  in  the  habit  of  drinking  indent  spirits  on 
any  of  the  following  occasions:  1.  When  he  is  warm, 
■i.  When  he  is  cold.  3.  When  he  is  wet.  4.  When 
he  is  dry.  5-  When  he  is  dull.  6.  When  he  is 
lively.  7.  Wlun  he  travels.  8.  When  he  is  at  home. 
9.  When  be  is  in  company.  10.  When  he  is  alone. 
11.  When  he  is  at  work.  12.  When  he  is  idle.  13. 
Before  meals.  14.  After  meals.  15.  When  he  gets 
up.  16.  When  he  goes  to  bed.  17.  On  holidays 
18.  On  public  occasions.  19.  On  any  day — or,  20, 
On  any  occasion.  [Salem  Gazelle. 

POPULATION  OF  EURORp:,  AND  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

"The  actual  population  of  Europe,  is  at  least, 
two  hundred  millions,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  over- 
rated at  two  hundred  and  five  millions." — Malle 
Brun,  Vol.  K.  page  84. 

"The  mean  annual  increase  of  the  whole  Euro- 
pean population,  cannot,  according  to  the  lowest 
estimation,  be  less  than  one  million." — Ibid.  Vol-  VI. 
page  87. 

"It  has  been  feared  lest  the  population  of  Europe 
become  no  creat  before  the  lapse  of  no  very  distant 
period,  that  subsistence,  or  even  sufficient  space 
may  be  wanting  for  its  inhabitants;  but  it  is  probable 
that  several  ages  must  elapse  before  such  an  evil 
can  excite  serious  aHtrm.  The  soil  of  Europe,  mif^hl 
Hjjordenouehj'ood  for  a  THOUSAND  MILLIONS 
OF  INHABITANTS."— /ii(/.  Vol.  VI.  page  87. 

In  every  case  where  it  can  be  done  with  |)ro- 
priety  and  cd'ect,  1  am  desirous  to  form  compara- 
tive estimates  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  manners,  religion.  Inn- 
guage,  legislation,  and  geographic  position  of  Eu- 
rope afford  the  best  elements  of  comparison,  wiih 
the  United  Stales;  and  the  now  ascertained  llicl, 
that  the  popidation  of  Central  and  Norlhern  Eu- 
rope, though  already  dense,  is  rapidly  augmenting, 
renders  the  subject  in  a  very  high  degree  inltrest- 
ing. 

From  late  investigations,  made  in  Great  Britain 
and  France,  and  tefiublished  in  the  United  Stales, 
I  beg  leave  to  make  the  fulloH  ing  extracts  as  textu- 
al matler;  for  some  comments  of  my  own. 

'J'he   surface   of    the    French    soil     amounts    to 
52,56-2,300  hectares,  or  151,000  square  geogr.iplii- 
cal  miles.     It  may  be  divided  as  follows: 
Arable  Lands         -         -         22,818.000  hectares. 
Vineyards  -        -        -       1,734,600 

Woods         -  -         -  7,072,000 

Pasture  land     -         -  -        3,525,000 

Meadow  land        -         -  3,388,000 

Wastes,  marshes,  roads,  &.C.    14,024,700 


Total  52,562,300 


Total  4,253,416 
There  exist  no  data  of  the  population  of  France 
prior  to  the  year  1780.  At  that  period,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  M.  Necker,  the  kingdom  con- 
tained 24,802,580  inhabitants.  In  1821,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  30,451,187,  which  gives  an  in- 
crease of  about  23  in  every  hundred  in  the  space  of 
forty  years. 

At  the  same  epoch,  1780,  the  three  kingdoms 
contained  a  population  of  12,400,000  souls,  or  there- 
abouts; in  1821  Ihenumber  of  inhabitants  had  in- 
creased to  21,238,580,  giving  an  increase  of  61  in 
the  hundred,  an  augmentation  almost  treble  that 
which  occurred  in  France. 

This  difference  in  the  progress  of  population  be- 
tween France  and  England  is  attributed  by  French 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  justly,  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war  and  of  the  civil  dissensions  v^■hich, 
in  the  interval  between  1793  and  1815,  cut  otT  two 
millions  of  Fienchnien, — to  the  military  conscrip- 
tions, which,  by  engrossing  the  flower  of  the  youth 
of  the  country,  sus[iended  the  natural  production  ol 
the  species, — and  to  the  general  relaxation  of  mor- 
als, as  evidenced  by  the  number  of  natural  children, 
who  in  the  year  1824  alone  amounted,  taking  the 
whole  of  France,  to  71,174  in  984,152  births;  and 
in  Paris  separately  in  the  year  1826  to  10,502  in 
29,970  biilhs. 

The  increase  of  population  in  France,  therefore, 
has  only  been  6,536  in  the  million  of  inhabitants; 
while  Ihe  augmentation  in  England  is  16,667  in  the 
iviillion.  In  Prussia  the  increase  is  27,027  in  the  mi' 
linn;  in  the  Netherlands  12,372;  in  the  king<lom  of 
Ihe  Iwo  Sicilies  1 1,111;  in  Russia  10,527,  and  in  Aus- 
tria 10,114.  Supposing  the  annual  increase  of  pop- 
ulation to  continue  in  the  same  proportion  in  the  re- 
spective countries  just  named,  the  estimate  would 
stand  thus: — The  population  of  Prussia  woulil  be 
doubled  in  26  years.  Great  Britain  in  42,  the  Neth- 
erlands 56,  the  two  Sicilies  63,  Russia  66,  Austria 
69,  France,  105.  And  thus  France,  says  M.  Dupin, 
would  descend  by  degrees  in  the  scale  of  nations 
tieloiv  all  Ihe  other  countries,  and  would  continue  to 
nourish  only  5,688  inhabitants  in  every  square  myri- 
amctre  or  38S  miles  English,  while  in  the  same 
space.  Great  Britain,  wilh  a  climate  less  genial,  and 
a  soil  less  fertile,  would  nourish  8,107.  But  this  re- 
sult is  inconsistent  wilh  Ihe  progress  which  manu- 
factures, commerce,  arts  and  sciences  have  made  in 
France  since  the  overthrow  of  the  empire. 

Without  allempliiig  to  investigate  causes  which 
may  be  real  or  imaginary,  we  proceed  lo  apply 
Ihe  preceding  and  similar  <lata,  in  detcrinining  Ihe 
very  iinporlaiil  prolileni,  what  will  be  the  state  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Unilfd  Slatds  in  regard  to  rela- 
tive population,  in  Ihe  third  generation  or  about  se 
venty  years  from  this  lime'i' 

This  many,  I  may  say  too  many,  will  regard  as  a 
merely  speculative  question;  but  il  we  admit  ihe  cor 
rectness  of  the  data,  the  elements  must  give  results 
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In  this  table,  though  the  aggregate  exceeds  the 
estimate  of  Malle  Brun,it  is  most  likely  underrated, 
but  if  we  assume  three  millions  of  square  miles,  and 
two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 
round  numbers  as  Ihe  extent  and  population  of  Eu- 
rope, we  have  a  distributive  population  of  only  70 
to  the  square  mile;  whilst  several  of  the  parts  prove 
a  general  capability  of  at  least  three  hundred  on  an 
equal  surface. 

Some  of  the  first  settled,  and  by  no  means  most 
fertile  sections  of  the  United  States,  have  already 
reached  a  density  of  population,  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate of  Euro|)e,  and  both  regions  arc  mulliplying 
Ihe  elements  lo  demonstrate  Ihe  salutary  truth,  that 
the  accumulation  of  the  human  species  depends 
much  more  upon  moral  than  on  physical  laws,  and 
that,  wilh  few  exceptions,  men  are  most  numerous 
where  their  persons  and  property  are  best  protected. 

But  independent  of  local  influences  of  any  kind, 
the  Caucasian  or  Euiopean  family  of  mankind,  it 
increasing  on  the  earlh  wilh  a  rapidity  which  must 
produce  a  total  change,  and  an  inversible  change 
on  Ihe  planet.  If  Ihe  data  from  which  llic  enclo- 
sed table  was  constructed,  are  even  tolerably  cor- 
rect, and  if  Ihe  people  of  the  United  States,  aug- 
ment for  the  ensuing,  as  they  have  done  for  the  past 
50  ye^irs,  what  will  he  the  aspect  of  the  world 
about  isso? 

\Vitli  the  fulfilment  of  the  preceding  conditions, 
in  1880,  the  United  States  will  contain  upwards  of 
60  million;  Russia,  nearly  100  million;  Great  Brit- 
ain  in   Europe,  upwards  of  40   million;    Austria. 
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about  60  niilliuir,  iiiul  Kranrt'.al  leiist  50  niilliun. 
'rbcie  live  frl.ilo  »ill  llirii  susl.iiii  iiliovc  llirco  liuii- 
drrd  milliun  of  iiiiiahilunli.  Iiicludinn;  (lie  olher 
great  colonirs  of  b'uru|>t'an»,  in  America,  Asia, 
Auitral  Am.i,  iiiitj  Alririi,  tlic  C;iucH9i;tiis,  tvill  then 
exceed  iu  cllicieucy  tliewhule  existing  human  spe- 
cies. 

With  these  elciiionts  bcTorc  us,  Ihc  conclusion  is 
•t  once  rulionul  and  irroAislible,  that  an  cnlircly 
nctr  order  of  puhlicul  power  is  in  prcparalion. 
'I'his  terrible  rcvoluliun  is  in  daily  prO);ress,  and 
(he  slreaui  of  luigraliun  into  central  Norlb  Anicr 
iCB,  the  wide  »predd  European  colonics,  and  Ihe 
•leady  advance  soulhnard  uf  the  iJclaton-Kushi- 
■ns,  are  but  Ihe  lllo^t  pruniineni  of  its  cfl'ccts. 

If  »ve  turn  our  mental  eye  backwards  only  two 
centuries,  we  behold  on  thecoast  of  North  America, 
two  oiost  feeble  lCn};lish  colonics,  trembling  amid 
lavages.  In  HiM,  Russia,  barbarous  and  uncon- 
nected with  civilized  Europe,  bad  just  placed  the 
Uomanzof  family  on  (he  throne,  but  liad  not  a 
•ingle  sea-port  but  Archangel  on  (he  border  of  Ihe 
Dortheru  polar  circle.  At  the  same  period  Ihe  pow- 
e(  of  the  iiridsh  nations  was  rent  by  division,  and 
rendered  inert  by  Ihe  impolitic  family  of  Slewart. 
France  was  al^o  paralysed  by  political  and  religious 
contention;  Germany  in  a  similar  state;  Turkey 
was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  powerful  sove- 
reignty in  Europe. 

bpain  and  Portugal  had  then  eiitended  their  co- 
lonies, the  germ  of  existing  nations,  but  had  given 
few  indications  of  Ihe  result.  Even  now  Ihc  conse- 
quences begin  only  to  appear,  of  Ihe  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing;  Ihe  discovery  of  America,  and  of 
immense  regions  beside;  Ihe  use  of  the  magnetic 
iieedle,  improvement  of  navigation;  the  prostration 
of  mere  brutal  force  by  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder into  use;  and  mo:t  of  all,  of  the  incalcula- 
ble improvement  made  on  the  features  of  civil 
government. 

It  is  truly  consoling  to  see  in  the  United  Stales, 
the  advance  of  the  arts  of  social  lil'e,  even  exceed- 
ing in  rapidity  the  augmentation  of  the  people,  but 
in  Ibis  march  of  melioration  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  is  singular  that  one  of  the  most  obvious 
and  necessary  of  all  arts,  remain  every  where  in  a 
barbarous  state,  and  over  considerable  sections  of 
the  earth  utterly  neglected.  J'his  art  is  that  of  mak- 
ing roads. 

How  few  on  a  first  inquiry  would  credit  the  fact 
that  the  an  of  road  architecture  has  not  made  a 
sensible  advance  in  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
Mr.  Tredijold,  in  his  treatise  on  Hail  roads,  gives 
the  preference  to  the  Roman  over  any  modern  roads, 
except  fome  very  confined  Kail-ways.  There  is 
not  at  this  moment,  (March  5!h,  ISilO,)  a  single 
really  good  road  of  three  hundred  miles  in  existence, 
an  one  continuous  line  in  cilher  Europe  or  Ameri- 
ca; and  might  it  not  be  laid  down  as  a  postulate, 
hal  of  all  the  links  that  can  be  forged  to  unite  dis- 
aiil  bodies  of  men  together,  a  good  road  is  the 
iiost  elfectual. 

The  Roman  roads  were  conslrucled  to  facilitate 

I  "heir  conquests,  and  perhaps  no  system  of  policy 
;ver  more  completely  fulfilled  its  purpose.  Roads 
n  the  United  Stales  fullil  the  still  more  beneficent 
lurpose  of  superseding  all  rivalry,  and  of  securing 
nlun  wilhO'it  conquest. 
Of  all  modern  generals  Peter  I.  of  Russia,  and 
apoleon,  were  the  only  two  who  appreciated  the 
ilitary  value  of  roads,  and  had  Nicholas  employed 
0,000  men  during  18^8,  to  construct  a  road  from 
^iow  to  the  Danube,  opposite  bilislria,  he  would  be 
ow  nearer  Conslantinonle  than  he  is  in  fact;  and 
■  some  of  our  own  politicians  could  be  made  toes- 
mate  the  advantages  of  roads,  tliey  would  scarcely 
aste  that  money  in  debate  which  would  be  ade- 
iiate  to  effect  Ihe  improvement.  Yel,  it  is  more 
an  probable  thai,  similar  to  interior  water  inter- 
immunication  by  steam,  (hat  the  utmost  perfection 


of  ro,id>  on  an  extended  s-cftli-  will    In-  lir«l   I'll'reled 
in  Ihc  United  Jslatcs.  WII.I.IAM   UAItllY. 
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To  Make  (jlass  Paper. 

Take  any  quantity  of  broken  winduw-gln<i!i,  lli.il 
whicli  has  riilher  a  green  appearance  on  Ihc  edge  in 
best,  pound  it  in  an  iron  mortar,  then  have  two  or 
three  sieves  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  reaily 
for  use  when  wauled;  lake  any  good  lough  pajicr, 
line  cartridge  is  best,  and  having  levelled  the  nobs 
and  bumps  from  both  sides  with  puiiiicc-slonc,  lack 
it  at  each  corner  on  a  board,  and  with  good  clear 
glue,  diluted  with  about  one-lbird  more  water  than 
is  used  generally  for  wood  work,  go  quickly  over  the 
paper,  taking  care  to  sjiread  it  even  with  your 
brush;  then,  having  your  sieve  rtail\;  sift  the  pound- 
ed glass  over  it  lightly,  but  to  cover  it  in  every 
pari;  let  it  remain  till  the  glue  is  set,  take,  it  from 
the  board  and  shake  off  the  superfluous  glass  again 
into  Ihe  sieve,  and  hang  it  in  Ihe  shade  to  dry:  in 
two  or  Ihrce  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

[C'i)(ii)ie(-j1/oA'er's  Guide. 

To  JUKE  Cement  for  Broken  Glass. 
Take  one  ounce  of  isinglass,  sleep  it  in  half  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  let  it 
dissolve  over  a  slow  fire,  always  keeping  it  covered, 
or  Ihe  spirit  will  evaporate;  then  take  six  cloves  of 
garlie,  bruise  lliem  well  in  a  mortar,  put  them  in  a 
linen  elolh,  and  squeeze  the  juice  into  Ihe  isinglass, 
mix  all  well  together,  and  keep  it  for  use,  it  being 
excellent  to  join  glass  ornaments,  &.c.  &c.         [lb. 

Loss  OF  Meat  in  Cooking. 
Four  pounds  of   beef  lost  by  boiling,  1  lb;  by 
roasting,   1  lb.   5  oz.;    by  baking,  lib.  3  oz.     The 
same  weight  of  mutton  lost  by  boiling,  14  oz.;  by 
roasting,  1  lb.  6  oz.;  by  baking,  1  lb.  4  oz. 

[Journal  des  CounoUsances  Usuelks. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  April  3,  1829. 


Qf-  General  Lafayette. — However  great  the 
distance  that  separates  him  from  us,  this  patriotic 
veteran  appears  to  take  unfailing  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  Ihe  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  as  late  as  the  2lith  of  Janua- 
ry, he  was  in  good  health,  and  well  aware  of  the  in- 
quiries and  experinients  which  are  going  on  as  to 
Ihe  capacity  of  our  country,  and  the  fitness  of  its 
circumstances  for  producing  si(fe.  The  letter  is  to 
Mr-  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  Editor  of  the  American 
Fanner,  with  whom  the  General  maintains  a  regu- 
lar correspondence  on  agricultural  topicks. 
-Mv  Dear  .Sir:  Paris,  Jan.  25,  1829. 

I  have  had  this  morning  the  pleasure  to  see  our 
excellent  Frederick  in  good  health.  What  respects 
the  new  arrangements  concerning  him  will  be  re- 
ported by  himself  and  by  my  son-  The  worniseed 
and  silk  making  book  will,  I  liope,liave  arrived  safe 
by  Captain  Macy.  Here  is  the  last  and  much  va- 
lued publication  on  the  subject.  I  send  two  copies, 
as  I  had  sent  two  lots  of  seed,  one  for  you,  the  other 
for  my  agricultural  correspondent.  I'lie  letter  to 
M.  Girod  de  Lain  has  been  delivered,  and  most 
gratefully  received,  fie  has  requested  me  to  for- 
ward his  answer.  But  I  must  first  send  the  books 
by  Ihe  stage-  My  best  respects  to  iMrs.  Skinner; 
remember  me  to  our  friends  at  Baltimore  and  Wash 
inglon. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately, 

Your  friend,  LAFAYETTE. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Frederick. 
Mb.  Skinhek. 


The  book  »pok.n  of  by  it„,  (.Vneral  ■■  "Ihr  lait 
and  iiiurli  valued  piililicitmn  on  Ihr  ml.jerl.'  ■•  tn- 
tilled,  De  IVducaliMO  dr,  vert  a  .oie  d'»pri  •  la  Mf. 
Ihndc  du  Cnmie  Dand.,!,,;  On  Ihc  renrinit  of  Silk 
Wornn  after  Ihc  M.lbod  of  Count  Dllidolo,  bv 
M.illhMMi  BonafouH. 

It  i«  to  be  fearer!  thai  iho  worint' e);g«  wi||  htvt 
lialclied,  not  no  much  from  any  actu.il  i>rnrrily,ai 
for  the  rea»on  that  they  iiii|;lil  have  afforded  a  »»- 
riely  of  worm*.  Since  we  arc  on  Ihe  •iibjrrt,  it 
will  be  well  to  menlinn,  that  we  believe  Ihe  .S„rir|y 
establi'ihed  In  Philadelphia  fiir  promuling  the  cul- 
ture of  silk,  have  advertised  that  they  will  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  fair  and  certain  maiket  price  for 
cocoons. 


5>  Spring  Wheat. — As  it  has  been  with  great 
dillieully  that  good  spring  wheat  could  heretofore 
be  obtained,  and  as  a  very  gener^il  denire  prevaiU 
to  give  it  a  trial,  our  agricultural  friends  will  be  glad 
to  learn,  as  they  will  from  an  advertisement  in  this 
number  of  the  Farmer,  that  a  few  bushels,  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  is  for  sale  at  Ihc  store  of 
Dinsmore,  Kyle  &.  Co.  It  is  ihe  proiluct  of  a  few 
grains  sent  some  years  ago  by  Ihc  Editor  to  a  gen- 
tleman on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland. 


<?7-  CiiAMPAONE  FROM  CuKKA.vTs. — A  correspoH- 
denl  in  Ohio  requests  information  as  to  "the  process 
of  making  Champagne  from  while  currants,  and 
what  gives  it  the  sparkling  quality?"  We  shall  be 
obligcil  to  any  person  who  will  give  us  the  informa- 
tion called  for- 


S^'-Farmers'  Accounts. — We  have  received  a  co- 
py of  an  excellent  little  work,  entitled,  "The  Far- 
mer's Accountant,"  by  Pleasant  Suit,  of  Pelersburgh, 
Virt;inia.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  good  syslein  for 
keeping  Farmers'  accounts,  and  we  r"?omriKri(l  it  <t> 
the  attention  of  those  who  have  heretofore  neglect- 
ed this  very  necessary  and  useful  part  of  their  farm- 
ing business.  We  expect  a  few  copies  of  the  Ac- 
countant for  sale  at  the  Farmer  office  in  a  few  days. 

§C3^  The  Baltimore  Market. — The  late  news 
has  had  little  effect  upon  the  flour  market,  prices  re- 
main about  the  same  as  those  of  last  week,  viz:  $1  a 
$7.2o  from  stores. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  the  ship  Herald  at  this  port.  Intelligence  from 
England  is  received  to  the  Sth  February.  There 
is  no  news  of  immediate  interest  to  our  agricultural 
friends.  Parliament  opened  its  session  on  Ihe  5lh 
February,  and  Ihe  King  in  his  Speech  called  Ihe 
attention  of  Ihc  legislature  to  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion most  earnestly. 

London  Corn  Exchange — Feb.  4 — 2  P.  M. 
The  supply  of  free  Corn  this  week  is  extremely 
small,  and  only  moderate  of  foreign;  but  there  were 
nearly  21,000  quarters  of  Irish  Oats  reported  for 
Ibis  morning's  market.  The  Wheat  trade  was  very 
heavy,  and  none  but  picked  samples  met  buyers — 
the  low  price  of  Barley  has  Induced  our  distillers 
to  buy  freely,  and  the  market  is  nearly  cleared  of 
English,  but  there  still  remains  a  large  quantity  of 
foreign  offering  for  sale.  Beans  and  Peas  are  with- 
out alteration  in  value.  For  heavy  old  Oats  and 
new  Scotch,  there  continues  to  be  some  inquiry,  but 
the  inferior  Irish,  of  which  the  arrivals  mostly  con- 
ist,  are  nearly  unsaleable.  A  parcel  of  New  York 
uperfine  P'lour,  consisting  of  about  1,000  barrels 
partially  damaged,  were  on  Monday  put  up  for  sals 
by  auction,  and  went  off  freely  at  41s  to  428  for  tha 
damaged,  and  for  that  io  good  order  as  high  as  45s 
were  obtained. 

Arrivals  since  Monday — English  Wheal,  600 
qrs.  Barley,  3,G00  qrs;  Oats,  6,000  qrs.  Irish 
Wheat,  100  qrs;  GaU,  20,600  qrs.    I'oreign  Wheal, 
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— ^^^"^^^ .— ^ ~  JTj  I  «,.„„;„»   Hpmn    19  a   "21 '  Flax  .15  a  .  18.     Flax,  Amen 

G;«O0qrs;Barley.  100<,r^;0ats,'>,ao0cirs   '' '""^    «;f 'J'f .9"/'"C»',;:r:,usl,,  tierce  — ,  clein  _ 


3,250  sacks. 

Liverpool,  Feb.  7.-NotwilhstandinK  the  heayj 
arrivals  our  cotton  market  has  been  firm;  anU  Uie 
sales  of  the  week  (inc  lu.linK  300  Sea  Ulan,)  by  auc- 
tion yeslerdav)  have  been  about  14,300  ba^is  at  ful- 
ly last  week's  prices.  Bowed,  Alabama,  &c.  6*  a 
6  5-S(l  per  lb.  , 

The  following  is  the  quantity  of  cotton  imported 
since  our  last: —  „,     ,  „,. ,     ,  . 

Carthagena.  i86  bales;  Charleston.  0291  io. 
Demerara,  1 15  do;  Halifax  6  do;  Harbadoes,  7j 
do-  Nassau,  5  do;  i^laranham,  4189  do;  New  Or- 
leans. 7924  do;  New  York,  2013  do;  Pernambucco 


ran    8  a  .9J.     Flaxsteil,  ruugli,  tierCB  ;  clean  

Flour, mw  Vork,  per  bbl.  1.31^;  Canall.lSa  S.25;  Bal 

lirnorc  Howard  street,  'i.-io;  Uidimond  city  mdls,  l.S'i 

country  1.25;  .■Vlexaiidria  7.3Vi;  Fredericksburg   7.3T, 

a  1  50;   Petersburg  1.25     Rye  Flour,  per  barrel  3.15; 

Indian  Msal,  liarrel  2.Mi;  hhd.  U.50  a  15-00.      Grnin,  |  j..^,„rday 4 

Wheat,  North  River—;  Virginia  1.50a  l.oo;  N.  Caro-;  ^      ,  /  ....    5 
lina  1.50  a  1.53;  Uye,  Northern  .70;  Corn,  Northern  .5.  ,  •         »> ; 

a  .55;  Southern  .42  a  4-;  Barley  55;  Oals  .31  a  .31;  Peas,    ;);'^'"l?> ' » 

whili  dry  1  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  1  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.     /'..-     •  '"=^''='>' ' 

lisions   Beef,  mess  9.00  a  9.50;  prime  1.00  a  1.50;  cargo    W  ednesday,..    8 

550-  Butter,  N.  York,  124  a  16;  shipping,  .«a  .11;  Lard,    Thursday, 9 

6  a  61;   Pork,   mess  12  a   12.15;  prime  9.62i  a  10.00;    Friday, 10 

cargo  8.50  a  8.15;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  NorthMn  .0  ! 

a   10    Rice  .3  a  .3i;  Whiskey,  rye,  per  gall.  .24;  Cjdcr 


AOIANAC. 


S'bV^  t^o  J   :;^o    37  b^^S  -nnah.  9335    B^i^d/  .^  a".33:'  7».«cc<  Virginia    ■.!  a  .6-  Ken 
3653  baes,^  Ko  Janeiro,  j  /  oa  e  ,  ,„..kv.  .3*  a  .6*.      fVool,  Merino,  American  fleece,  .32  ; 


Moon,  First  Quarter,  10th,  9  )i.  Om.  Ev. 


do;  Virginia.  904  bales.— Total,  37,99-2  bales   and 

^'liie  Grain  market  since  Tuesday,  has  continued 

*The  lollowine  is  the  weekly  avera-e  price  of 
Grain  for  the  last  six  weeks,  under  9lh  Geo.  IV.  cap. 
CO,  just  received.  „     .  ,    ,  i    -, 

Wheat  75s  3d.  duly  Is;  Barley  4f.3  5d.  duty  7s 
lOd.;  Rye  44s.  duly  Ss  6d  per  quarter. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Feb.  4. 

We  have  had  a  very  large  supply  of  Grain  this 
week,  principally  from  Ireland,  which  has  been  kept 
back  some  lime  by  adverse  weather,  and  about 
16  500  bbls.  of  Hour,  and  2,500  qrs.  of  Indian  Corn, 
from  the  United  .Slates.  The  parlial  thaw  which 
took  place  in  the  early  pari  of  the  week,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  severe  frost,  so  that  the  inland  naviga- 
tion, except  the  Old  River  up  to  Manchester,  con- 
tinues closed,  and  our  increased  supiilies  have  not 
been  met  by  any  increased  demand.  The  holders 
generally,  however,  have  not  shown  any  great  anx- 
iety to  press  sales,  or  to  submit  to  any  material  re 
duction  in  price,  but  one  or  two  of  (lie  importers  ol 


tucky,'.3i  a  .6J.      Wool,  Merino,  American  fleece,  .32  a 
.38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;   common,  .18  a  .25. 

Prices  Current  in  Philmlclphia,  March  SL 

Bees-irax, yellow  .23a. 24;  Umiis,  bushel  $1.25  a  1.50, 

Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  1;  JJuKer,  No 

l,.9a.94,  No.  2,  .5  a. 6;   Codoii,  New  Oileans.ll  a  .13, 

Uiiland  .9  a  .10*,  Tennessee  .9  a  .10^,  Alabama  .9  a 


Wniie    .'11    a    .'4a,     I.    C.    JCIIUW    .t*,     <»    .-■-»,      w.      .-.      -w-"-    ■- 

.52,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50;  do.  Easier:. 
.55;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50.  Hrmis,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 
Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  — ;  Himp,  235  a  240;  Lant, 
.6  a  .8V,  Oil,  linseed  .19  a  .80;  Pork,  me<3  13.00  a  13.-^0, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice,  3.00  a  3.15;  Tn- 
6«cco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .1,  Virginia  4 i  a  .1;  irooj,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .32,  three  quarters 
lilood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unv/ashed,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


MARYLAND  ECLIPSE. 


The  thorough  bred  horse  Marvland  Eclipse,  will  be 

aade  f.'>ni.u!¥:;ble  sales,  both  here  and  in  Man^^^^^^^^  to   insure  with  foal,  ,.iul  *I5  the  single  le^iv^he       ^ _       .  ,  . 

ter,   on    Saturday,  of  ijood    VMieal    ai    lus  ju    I"-'  h^^^^^^  j^  ^e  paid  for  before  the  mare  is  done  with  t'lc  ^^.^.g,    js-q.  1, 'e.OO;   No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,   4.25— Bac- 
busbel.     The  duly  on  Beans  is  increased  Is  ua   per  L  ^,.,p_,|,e  j„suranco,  when  ascertained  to  be  in  f<-al.inms' Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  a  .10;old,ll;  do   i 
qr      On  all  other  articles  it  remains  the  same  as  the  I    ^j  t(,e  jeap,  before  the  mare  goes  to  the  horse.    The   gj^^^.^    .;  ..j_(,og  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8— Feathers, 
week  preceding.  .  person  pntling  a  marc  to  this  horse,  will  be  held  liable!      .29J.p|asier  Paris,  cargo  price   \<cr  ton,  $5.  groui 

There  were  very  few  country  millers  to  this  day's    fj,^  the  season,  and   insurance   in  case  the  mare  be  dis-    j  j^  bhl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  3.50  a  5.00. 
.....    r.:.   .....,.!.„.»  ^f  n„r   nwn  dealers,    posed  of.     tiood  pasturage  will  be  provided  for  mares        ^j^n^ETiNO —Apples    bush.  2.50  a  3.00;   w>»-".^ 


TtAT.TTMQRS   PRICES  OUSREXTT. 

Correc(ed/or  the  Jlmerican  Farvier,  fcy  Edicard  J.  iVilhon 

Sf  Co.,  Conimiisioii  Merchants  and  /•(nii/crs'  Agents. 

ToB.\cco.— Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a    10.00— 

•conds,  ordinary,  3.50  a  4.50— red,  4.60  a  6.60— fine 

6.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00  - 

.0— good  red,  6.00  a  8.00— line  yellow.  10.00  r  ""  " 


red  wheat.  1.40  0  1.50 — best  while  do.  1. CO  o  1.10— ord 
to  good,  1.30  a  1.40— Corn,  .40  a  .42— ItTE,  .45  a  .60- 
Oats,  .26  a  .2S— Beans,  1.00  o  1.25— Peas,  .55  n  .60— 
Cioverseed,  4.00  0  4.50— Ti.MOTHT,  2  a  2.50 — Ori  1 
ARi>  Grass,  2  a  2.50— Herd's,  .15  a  -..00- Lucerne  .3:- 
a    .50    lb.— Barley,   .45  a  .50— Flaxseep,   1.00— Cot 
TON.Virg-;  .840  .10— Lou.  .11  a.  12— Alabama,  .10  a  .  1 1 
Mississippi  .11  n  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  0  .1 1— Geor- 
gia, .9  o  .  12— WmsKET,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .24— in  bbls.  .25  -1 
i3i_WooL,  common,  unwashed,  Ih.  .15  a  .16 — wa>!.- 
ed,.18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22— three-quarter,.  26  « 
.30— full  do..30n.60,accord'pto  qual.— Hemp,  Kussm, 
ton,  $225  0 -.'30;  Country, dcw-rottcd,  136  a  140— walir- 
rotted,  110(1  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 

5  T5;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina.  No.  1,  6  25  a 

6  50— Herrings,  No.  i,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.8H  a  S— Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,6.00;   No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,   4.25— Bac 

.....  .. fti_       in.nt/lll.>l..i 


coming  from  a  distance,  but  not  answerable  for  acci 
dents  or  escapes. 

Kclipse  will  be  five  years  old  next  June,  is  near  six- 
teen hands  high,  dark  chesnut  sorrel,  great  bone,  and 
muscular  power,  fine  action,  and  in  figure,  is  said  by  com- 
petent judges,  lo  be  equal  to  any  colt  in  the  United  Slates. 
Season  to  commence  the  first  day  of  April  and  end  on 
the  first  day  of  July  next. 

Pepicrke.- Maryland  Eclipse  was  gotten  by  the  just- 
-_i..i I I    -..r...  (...t-cn     Aionrtcfin     Pplii^-in     fnrinorn 


^  Damsel"  she        iniormaiion  wanicu  ui.  n.o  ..-"••-■ t  ?•  \ 

..™«rc.2|.  l[,y  Messenger,  &c.     The  dan.  of  Maryland  r;,.lipsc:  the  |  ralus-t.nMamiringln^^^ 

JtppU$,  best,  bbl.  «>.3.00  a  3.15.     Beaof,  white,  bushel    ,-'^  .     ^f  i|,„  ,  ^^p.  

'  ■■    '  •■'    '"""alO-*^;  rargoNo.  1,    ,      ^„„„,,  P.,_l„   , 


market,  but  a  fair  attendance  of  our  own  dealers, 
who  appeared  10  be  in  want  of  Wheat,  and  they 
purchased  to  a  fair  extent  of  the  finer  qMalitios,  at  a 
decline  of  3d  to  4d  per  bushel  from  the  prices  of 
this  day  week.  Inferior  sorts  were  quite  neglect 
cd— Oals  were  but  lillle  enquired  after,  and  Id  per 
bushel  lower.  Mall,  Barley,  Beans  and  Peas  were 
nominally  the  same  as  last  week.     Indian  Corn  was 

oflerine  It  pcr  qr.   lower.     In  Hour  and    tjaliiieal  ,      j-KnicRKE.- niaryianu  r.^m. „  „ 

there  was   very    little  doing,  and  our  former  quota-  Uy   celebrated   racehorse,  American    Eclipse,  formerly 
here  was   very  the   properly  of  Mr.  Vanrantz,  of  Ne«   York.     Amen- 

t.ons  hardly  maintained.  t^ne   pj^^^  j^_^^  ^.^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^.^  _^^^^  ^^ 

■ -,      ,  „,  nam  of  American  Eclipse  was  the  Mdler's  Damsel;  she 

Prices  Cwrent  in  Boston,  March  i I  '  -        „„.-,- 

.,„,,,..„  best,  bbl.  «>.3.00  a  3.15.     Benns,  whit 
1  00  a  1  31.     Ihej,mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.60;  cargo 
J  00  a  9.50;   No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.      JiulUr,  inspected.  No 
1    now   lb.'. 14  a  .16.     Cheese,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;   skim 
mcd  mi'lk,  2.  a  .3.     Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  «.15  a 
9  00;  Genesee,  8.15  a  9.00;  Kje,  best, —     Cram,  Corn, 
bush.  .63  a  65;    Uye,  .60  a  .0'. ,    Barley  .61;    Oats   .3.-.  a 
38      Hops'- y-ord,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.    /'orA,  clear,  bol. 
16  00  a  I6.5l>;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.60;  Cargo,  No.  I, 
13.00  a  13.26.     Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  per  bush.l,  2.00; 
Orchard  (irass,  3.00;    Fowl  Meadow,  3  00;   Kye  Grass 
4  00;  Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  4.0(1;  Bed  Top  1.00;  Lu- 
oern'e,  lb.  .50;  White  lloneysnrkic  Clover,  .50;  Ke<l  do. 
Northern,  .8   a  .9;    French  Sugar  Beet    1.50;    Mangel 
Wurzel    1.60.      U'ool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .35  a 

44;  do.  do.  unwashed,. 22  a  .26;  do.  Ihrce-fourlhs  wash- 
ed .30a. 35, do.  half  and  quarter  washed, .28a. 33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  Isl  sort,  .31  a 
.4l:'('o.  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  Isl  sort. 
.30  a  .;>J. 

Prices  Current  in  J^'ew  Vork,  March  "8. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     C'odon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,  .8J  a  .10;  Alabama,  i9  a  lOJ.    Cotton 


Marketino.— Apples,  bush.  2.60  a  3.00;  Phcasai 
pair,  .16;  Squabs, 18i; Rabbits,.  124;  Turkies,  each,  l.i 
a  1.25;  Butler,  lb.  .25  n  314;  Eggs,  .11  o  .l^i;  Potati- 
Irish,  bushel  .60;  Fowls,  per  dozen  3  a  3.16:  Duck- 
doz.  3.00  d  3.60;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .80. 10;  \  eal, 
.8;  Mutton,. 6  a  .1-  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, .--6  a 
.814;  Saus-..ges,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .60;  Beets,  bush. 
l.nO;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .64  each;  Canv^i  ■ 
back  Oucks,  pair,  .16,  Terrapins,  4.00  a  4.50  per  d 
Pork,  5.50  a  6.00  cwl.;  prime  Beef, on  hoof,  5.50  06  '- 

^^'  CONTENTS  f)F  THIS  NUMBER. 

Information  wanted  on  the  Cost  of  Steaming  Apps- 

.      .-__    r, /'..^.ull,  ..f   TrtlifirrA 


Tlio  ,lnm  of  Mnrvl-iml  Ed  osc   the    raiiis — iin  nianuniig  niu.a..  .>«...  y"--   ,-     ,     „ 

l^dyof  tl.  Lake;   ^an;!:::    Ma'l"o^1he  UaKed    in   ' --a n.U- Abundance^  of  ^;^^--,^^;;f:, 
by  Ipread  Eagle,  ^^  Ji-^  ^ady  of  .he  ..k<S  Mr.    ']^:^;iZ^:%r:J^^^^^ct:-:^^^or^ 


Badger's  Hickory;  Hickory,  by  the  imported  horse 
Whin.  Hickory's  dam  Dido,  by  the  imporud  horse 
Dare  Devil.  SAMUEL  BKISCOE,  JlgefU. 

^priI3,  1829. 


SPRING  WHEAT. 

A   few  bushels  of  this  valuable  grain,  is  now  in  the 
store  of  Dinsmore,  Kyle,  &  Co.  for  sale. 

This  wheat  is  produced  from   a  few  grains  sent,  by    """'=•  V\?-'l"„:M;;r'l,V«V,ir"ies"7n  Blooded  liorsrs- 
Ibe  editor  of  the  .American  Farmer,  lo  a  genllemarre-    < -nary  1  lot  mg  ™?"^  ^T^'^'        .UlS 


ineiivs  III    iviiiu   iu  ». ^    - --    -  ." 

\nulioraling  Crops— Fertilizing  effects  of  Chlorin 
Seeds  for  sowing— Use  of  the  Holler  on  Grass  lai 
liuta  Bnga  Turnips  kept  through  the  winter- On  1 
ill- down  Grass  land— On  Whiskey  from  Kice  fioiir- 
On  the  Ciillivalion  of  the  Grape  Vine,  by  an  Amatenr--- 
()n  Ihe  manufacture  of  Ca-,lor  Oil-How  to  make  t)H 
Seed  vegetate,  by  William  Prince-Copy  of  a  letter 
from  ihc  Eii"inocrs  of  the  liallimore  and  Ohio  Uail-nal 
Company  m  England-Singular  Marriages— A  1  in« 
Woman-Cold  Water,  or  ll.-allli  and  B.a«iy— Extruor 


Sluing  Ull    iliu    j-jtinivi  II    oiiwi  *,.    '- J 1  J    J- — 

pari,  and  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  thai  the  grower  is 
enabled  to  sell.  This  wheat  is  not  a  bright  grain,  but 
is  in  every  oilier  respect  of  better  quality  than  any  of 
the  various  kinds  of  winter  wheal,  grown  upon  the  same 
farm,  the  last  disastrous  year. 

It  requires  early  sowing,  iiiid  is  best  calriilated  for 
highly  improved  land,  and  requires  two  biisln  Is  lo  the 
acre.  The  produce  is  decidedly  more  valuable  than 
oats,  and  nut  so  exhausling. 


n  nuc  iiooi    ill   iiuini^ — v^........^     ....      ■  „       ,.',,. 

lion  of  Europe  and  the  Unind  Slates— Recipes— l.dao- 
rial  Letter  lo  the  Editor  from  General  Lafayette;  S|iriilJ 
Wheal;  Farmers'  Accounts;  Inquiry- Latest  For.  i« 
News  and  Prices— Prices  of  Produce  in  Boston,  N.^  irl 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore— Almanack  for  the  W  e.-k. 


Printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  f* 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER, Edilor.by  John  D.  Toy,  coral 
of  SI.  Paul  and  Market  »lrccU. 
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AMERICAN  FARMKH— TiAi.TiMonr,  Ahum.   10,  ISQft. 


AORX0UZ.TT7KB. 


CHOWRY-TAILED  CATTLE  OF  TIBET. 

^Commullicate(l  for  the  American  Farmer.) 
,  From  an  .Account  nf  an  Embassij  to  the.  Court  of 


Teshoo  Lama,  in  Tibet;  containing  a  JVarrative  of 
a  Journey  through  Bootan  and  part  of  Tibet — bij 
Captain  Samuel  Turner — id  edit-  Uo., published 
in  //OTidoH  1801).) 

This  very  singular  and  curious  animal  deserves 
a  particular  description. 

The  bull  is  denominated  yak,  the  cow.dhe.  The 
yak  of  Tartary,  called  soora  goy,  in   Hindostan, 
and  which  I  term  the  bushy-tailed  bull  of  Tibet,  is 
aboHt  the  height  of  an  English   bull,  which  he  re- 
sembles in  the  general  figure  of  the  body,  head  and 
legs.    I  could  discover  no  essential  ditTerence, except 
that  the  yak  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  coal 
of  long  hair-     The  head  is  rather  short,  crownci) 
with  two  smooth  round  horns,  which,  tapering  from 
the  root  upwards,  terminate  in  sharp  points;  they 
are  arthed  inwards,  bending  towards  each  other, 
but  near  the  e.xtremilics  are  a  little  turned  back. 
The  ears  are  small;  the  forehead  appears  promi- 
nent, being  adorned   with  much  curling  hair;  the 
eyes  are  full  and  large;  the  nose  small  and  convex; 
the  nostrils  small;  the  neck  short,  describing  a  cur- 
vature both  above  and  below;  the  withers  ire  high 
and  arched.    The  rump  is  low;  over  the  shoulders 
rises  a  thick  muscle,  which  seems  to   be  the  same 
kind  of  protuberance  peculiar  to  the  cattle  of  Hin- 
dostan, covered  with  a  profusion  of  soft  hair,  which 
in  general   is  longer  and  more  cop'ous  than  that 
along  the  ridge  of  the  back  to  the  retting  on  of  the 
tail.     The  tail  is  composed  of  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  long,  flowing  and   glossy  ha«",  and  is  so  abun- 
dantly well  furnished,  that  no'  a  joint  is  percepti- 
ble; but  it  has  much  the  appeirance  of  a  large  clus- 
ter of  hair  artificially  set  on.    The  shoulders,  rump, 
and  upper  part  of  the  body,irc  clothed  with  a  sort 
of   thick    soft   wool;    but   tie    inferior   parts   with 
straight  pendant  hair  that  lesccnd?  below  the  knee; 
and  I  have  seen  it  so  lorf  in  some  cattle,  uhich 
were  in  high  health  and  ondition,  as  to  frail  upon 
the  ground.     From  the  nest  between  the  legs,  is- 
sues a  large  pointed  tuf  of  straight  hair,  growing 
somewhat  longer  than  he  rest;  the  legs  are  very 
short.     Fn  every  other  tspect  he  resembles  the  or- 
dinary bull.     There   i«a  great   variety  of  colours 
amongst  them,  but  blak  or  white  are  the  most  pre- 
valent.    It  is  not  uncmmon   to  see  the  long  h:iir 
upon   the  muscle   alve   the  shoulders,  upon   the 
ridge  of  the  back,  tl  (ail,  and  tuft  upon  the  chest, 
and  also  the  legs  b"Ow  the  knee,  while,  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  anin'  is  jet  black. 

No.  4— VI.  II. 


These  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  coldest  parts  of 
Tibet,  upon  the  short  herbage  peculiar  to  the  tops 
of  mountains  and  bleak  plains.  The  chain  of  moun- 
tains, situated  between  the  latitudes  27°  and  28°, 
which  divides  Tibet  from  Bootan,  and  whose  sum 
mits  are  most  commonly  clothed  with  snow,  is  their  1 
favourite  haunt.  In  this  vicinity,  the  southern 
glens  afford  them  food  and  shelter  during  the  seve- 
rity of  winter.  In  milder  seasons  the  northern 
aspect  is  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and  admits 
a  wider  range.  They  arc  a  very  valuable  property 
to  the  tribes  of  itinerant  Tartars,  railed  Dukba, 
nho  live  in  tents,  and  tend  them  from  place  to 
place;  they  at  the  same  time  afford  their  herdsmen 
an  easy  mode  of  conveyance,  a  good  covering,  and 
wholesome  subsistence-  They  are  never  employed 
in  agriculture,  but  are  extremely  useful  as  beasts 
of  burden;  for  they  are  strong,  sure  footed,  and 
carry  a  great  weight.  Tents  and  ropes  are  manu- 
factured of  their  hair,  and  amongst  the  humbler 
ranks  of  herdsmen  I  have  seen  caps  and  jackets 
made  of  their  skins.  Their  tails  are  esteemed 
throughout  the  East,  as  far  as  luxury  or  parade 
have  any  influence  on  the  manners  of  the  people; 
and  on  the  continent  of  India  they  are  found,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  chowries,  in  the  hands  of 
the  meanest  grooms,  as  well  as  occasionally  in  those 
of  the  first  ministers  of  state.  They  are  in  univer- 
sal use  in  driving  away  winged  insects,  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  and  are  employeil  as  ornamental  furni- 
ture upon  horses  and  elephants;  yet  the  best  requi- 
tal with  which  the  care  of  their  keepers  is  at  length 
rewarded  for  selecting  them  good  pastures,  is  the 
abundant  quantity  of  rich  milk  which  they  give, 
and  the  butter  produced  from  it,  which  is  most  ex- 
cellent. This  is  preserved  in  skins  or  bladders,  and 
being  excluded  from  air,  keeps  in  this  cold  climate 
the  year  round;  so  that  after  some  time  tending 
these  herds,  when  a  sufficient  store  is  accumulated, 
it  remains  only  to  load  their  cattle,  and  drive  them 
to  a  proper  market  with  their  own  produce,  which 
constitutes,  to  the  utmost  verge  of  Tartary,  a  most 
material  article  of  merchandize. 

I  had  the  satisfaction  to  send  two  of  this  species 
to  Mr.  Hastings,  after  he  left  India,  and  to  hear 
that  one  reached  England  alive,  which  was  a  bull; 
remained  for  some  time  after  he  landed  in  a  torpid, 
languid  state,  till  his  constitution  had  in  some  de 
gree  assimilated  with  the  climate,  when  he  recover 
ed  at  once  both  his  health  and  vigor. 

[An  engraving  of  this  bull,  from  a  picture  in  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Hastings,  painted  from  the  life  by 
Stubbs,  is  anBCxed.] 


MANLKACTUKK  (»F  .SUGAK. 

From  a  book,  umlrr  thr  title  of  "Letlcri  from 
Cuba,"  recently  pul.lishnl  in  Hoolon,  wc  are  in- 
debted to  the  Coinnii'rriiil  (jHiCi-IlP  for  Ihi-  rolluwlng 
intcrrstinft  exlriirt.  The  author  of  tUr  Idler*,  wc 
arc  informed,  wn^  (he  laic  Uev.  Al)i<  I  Abhotl.  of 
Beverly,  who  visileil  Cuba  about  a  l>valvf  month 
smce  for  the  hcnefil  of  hi*  henllh  Mr.  Ahboll  i< 
repre»enled  as  a  grnlli-nian,  who  in  ftlrniivc  ac- 
quirements, added  ii  fine  geniim  and  n  lirnevnleiit 
heart.  The  niiniile  arcnuni  which  i*  given  us  of 
the  mode  of  niHnufHrtiiring  sugar,  v. ill  no  doubt 
be  read  with  avidity  by  such  of  our  Smilhern  plan- 
ters, (and  these  arc  numerous,)  nho  have  embarked 
in  the  manufacture  uf  that  valualile  article.  And 
it  will  be  more  acceptable  to  them  from  ihe  cir- 
cumstance, that  JH  consequence  o/  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  the  manufacture  in  Ihe  south,  lo  any  ex 
tent,  the  knowledge  of  many  of  them,  in  relation  to 
the  varied  process,  must  necessarily  be  imperfect. 
[Savannah  JMercnnj. 

After  a  superb  breakfast,  highly  enjoyed,  with 
an  appetite  eager  from  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven 
miles,  we  sallied  out  lo  survey  an  extensive  »«- 
gar  plantation.  Two  volantes  accommodated  Ihe 
ladies;  the  gentlemen  first  repaired  to  the  mill  to 
witness  a  busy  scene.  A  huge  boiler,  filled  with 
grits,  was  preparing  dinner  for  the  labourers  on  Ihe 
spot.  A  negro,  close  by,  ivith  a  mill  turned  by  a 
crank,  was  providing  the  raw  materials.  Two  mills, 
with  ten  or  twelve  oxen  harnessed  in  each,  with  a 
driver  to  each  pair  on  the  outside,  and  a  general 
whipper  on  the  inside,  and  a  yell  from  the  whole, 
which  defies  description,  were  keeping  the  mill  in 
quick  motion.  When  the  cane  had  passed  through 
Ihe  first  pair  of  nuts,  it  was  turned  back  again 
through  the  second  pair  (the  middle  nuts  being  one 
of  each  pair,)  by  six  wooden  rollers,  called  dumb 
turners,  revolving  parallel  with  the  nuts.  The  juice 
fell  copiously  into  an  inclined  trough,  and  passed 
off  rapidly  in  an  under-ground  conductor,  to  join 
the  confluent  stream  of  the  other  mill.  Together, 
in  a  rapid  and  respectable  tide,  il  disgorges  itself 
into  a  reservoir,  in  the  boiling  section  of  this  vast 
building,  one  story  lower  than  Ihe  level  of  the  mills. 
The  mills  in  this  manner  deliver  500  gallons  in  25 
minutes. 

From  Ihe  reservoir,  the  juice  is  next  passed  by  a 
duct,  to  a  large  copper  kettle  containing  500  gal- 
lons, under  which  is  kept  a  hot  fire  of  wood;  Into 
this  mass  three  tumblers  of  lime  are  thrown  as  a 
refining  process.  Here  it  boils  witlj  violence,  and 
rises  crowned  with  froth  and  bubbles,  and  as  if  is 
prone  to  ovedeap  the  limits  of  Ihe  kettle,  there  is 
a  second  rim  rising  higher,  which  controls  Ihe 
stray  fluid  and  leads  it  into  a  reservoir  close  by. 
which  may  be  called  the  save-all,  for  safe  keepings. 

The  next  step  is  to  transfer  the  refined  juice  into 
a  duct,  which  conveys  it  into  a  tank,  where  the  im- 
purities sink  to  the  bottom-  Thence  it  passes,  by 
an  easy  conveyance,  to  take  its  course  through  a 
row  of  three  kettles,  over  a  fire,  a  gentle  fire  of 
dried  ground  cane.  From  the  first  kettle  if  is  dip- 
ped out  into  the  second  by  a  negro,  with  a  copper 
bucket  attached  to  a  long  pole,  tvhicli  operation  he 
performs  by  means  of  a  moving  skid,  with  dexteri- 
ty and  tolerable  ease.  From  the  third  kettle  it  is 
transferred  to  a  tank,  or  large  trough,  against  the 
wall,  with  a  guard  of  boards  on  each  side,  that  no- 
thing may  be  lost.  It  is  here  brought  to  a  slate  of 
granulation  by  two  negroes,  one  at  each  end  of  Ihe 
trough,  dashing  with  the  bucket  on  the  pole  back 
and  forlh,  and  up  and  down,  till  it  is  felt  or  seen  to 
be  Kraining.  If  is  at  this  trough  that  strangers  and 
negroes  have  free  access  to  cake  off  the  sugar  for 
their  entertainment;  and  invalids  fiftil  if  salutary  to 
inhale  Ihe  fumes  of  the  neighliouring  kettles. 

In  this  state  of  granulated  liquid,  the  precious 
mass  is  taken  in  an  iron  bucket  to  Ihe  pans,  arrang- 
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ed  in  rows  over  an  inciuied  plane.  The  pans  are 
first  wclteil,  thnt  llic  su°ar  may  not  slick  to  them, 
anil  arc  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  willi  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  which  is  stopped  by  a  plug  and 
liusks,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  prevent  the  molasses 
from  oozing  out,  and  failing  on  an  inclmed  plane, 
placed  like  a  roof  beneath,  and  running  mto  casks 
below.  Net;roes  returning  from  the  field  are  re- 
(jtiired  to  call  as  they  pass,  and  fake  each  a  pan  of 
Migar  to  the  purging  house,  so  called,  till  they  are 
..II  removed,  llere'we  will  leave  the  pans  lor  the 
present,  to  complete  our  view  of  the  mdl  and  boil- 
ing house.  Passing  to  the  end  of  the  building,  we 
look  \Mo  the  furnaces  under  the  respective  kettles, 
ami  find  all  are  fed  with  dry  cane,  which  has  been 
through  the  mill,  except  the  central  fire  under  the 
clarifying  kettle,  which  is  healed  hotter  than  the 
test  with  wood.  Great  quantities  of  cane  fuel  are 
housed  at  hand,  lest  rain  should  unfit  it  for  use.  I 
may  just  remark  that  the  negroes  wear  sandals  in 
this  business,  and  that  the  pots,  about  to  receive 
the  granulated  juice,  are  wet  to  prevent  its  slick- 
ing; and  that  from  the  central  clarifying  boiler,  Ihe 
same  process  goes  on  to  the  granulating  tank,  both 
on  the  light  and  left. 

In  passing  to  the  purging  house,  we  discovered  a 
negro  goading  a  pair  of  superannuated  oxen,  who 
were  incapable  of  harder  labour,  round  a  post  in 
the  centre  of  a  little  pit,  six  or  eight  feet  in  diame- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  treading  liquid  clay.  Every 
thing,  of  course,  looked  filthy  enough.  In  this  dirly 
hole  is  produced  the  mighty  agent,  through  whose 
pollution  purity  is  produced,  and  snowy  whiteness 
i.*  imparted  to  the  dark  muscovado. 

In  the  neighbouring  building,  we  saw  it  standing 
in  rows,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  cone  in  a  hole, 
to  drop  the  molasses  again  upon  an  inclined  plane, 
which  conveys  it  to  a  vat,  holding  30,000  gallons. 
We  saw  700  pitns,  each  holding  from  35  to  50  lbs. 
i)f  sugar.  On  the  lop  of  the  sugar  in  the  pan,  a 
portion  of  the  clay  from  the  pit  is  placed,  and  by 
ns  magical  power  it  drives  the  molasses  downwar<l, 
till  the  greater  part  of  Ihe  cone  becomes  white,  and 
the  bottom  tinged  with  a  slight  molasses  colour  — 
'I'hc  clay  comes  off  from  the  top  entirely  in  a  cake, 
perhaps  an  inch  thick.  The  pots  arc  once  more  re- 
moved to  a  drving  house;  the  white  sugar  is  then 
severed  from  the  darker,  and  cut  and  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  in  driers  on 
truckles,  that  in  a  moment  they  may  be  run  under 
a  roof,  in  case  of  rain,  The  same  is  done  by  the 
darker  sugar;  and  both  are  next  moved  to  the  store 
and  boxed  for  the  market,  and  sent  eighteen  miles, 
hy  land,  on  mules  or  in  carts,  to  the  Embarcadera, 
aiid  thence  by  the  Canimar  to  Matanzas,  twelve 
miles.  Five  hundred  gallons  of  juice  yield  about 
three  hundred  pounds  of  clayed  sugar;  and  as  that 
quantity  of  the  liquid  flows  from  the  nuts  in  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  the  operations  of  the  mills  and 
furnaces  being  simultaneous,  and  so  managed  thai 
one  part  shall  not  (vait  day  or  niaht  for  the  other, 
this  mill  and  furnace  cstalilishment  must  send  to 
Ihe  purging  house,  the  driers,  and  the  boxes,  more 
than  seven  hundred  pounds  of  clayed  sug-ar  in  an 
hour:  llJ.SOO  lbs.  must  be  boxed  each  day,  and 
.something  like  1,000,000  lbs.,  to  speak  loosely,  in  a 


cultural  essays,  we  should  be  naturally  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  but  one  species  of  this 
valuable  grass;  it  being  usual  with  them  to  mention 
it  simply  under  the  common  name  of  "red  clover." 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  the  opinion  very  exteii- 
sively  prevails,  that  there  is  but  one  kind,  liut  this 
is  an  error,  and  ought  to  be  corrected.  We  have 
at  least  two  varieties  in  cultivation  amongst  us— 
the  small,  early  kind;  and  the  large,  late  red  clo- 


:-eason. 

The  molasses  of  this  establishment  is  a  heavy 
article,  and  would  be  an  important  item  in  the  pro- 
fits of  Ihe  plantation,  if  the  carriage  did  not  nearly 
consume  its  price.  The  planter  designs  to  set  up  a 
distillery  on  the  premises,  to  raise  Ihe  price  and  di- 
minish the  carrying  of  this  branch  of  the  economy 
of  the  plantation. 


ver. 

Both  species  are  noticed  by  most  European 
writers,  though  sometimes  differently  designated  by 
them,  ftldls  speaks  of  the  large  kind  under  the 
name  of  "  Trifolium  purpureum  majus,  pyatcnsi  ai- 
mile"— ihe  larger  trefoil  with  purple  blooms,  like 
the  meadow  trefoil. 

Miller  mentions  both  sorts, and  says,  "the  stalks 
of  the  meadow  trefoil"  (little,  early  red  clover,) 
"are  weak  and  hairy,  the  slipula:  which  embrace 
the  foot  stalks  of  the  leaves  are  narrow,  and  very 
hairy;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  arc  rounder  than, 
and  not  so  hairy  as  those  of  the  clover,"  (the  trifo- 
lium pwpureum  majtis,  or  large,  late  red  clover,) 
"whose  stalks  are  strong,  almost  smooth,  furrowed, 
and  rise  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The  heads 
of  the  flowers  of  the  clover  are  larger;  more  oval 
and  more  hairy  than  those  of  the  red  meadow  tre- 
foil; their  petals  open  much  wider,  and  their  tubes 
are  shorter." 

Mr.  George  Sinclair  also  mentions  two  kinds— 
the  trifolium  pratcnse,  and  the  trifolium  macrorhi- 
:um,  which  I  take  to  be  the  trifolium  purpureum 
majus  of  Mills  and  Miller,  and  which  is  the  only 
kind  they  seem  to  think  properly  entitled  to  the 
name  of  red  clover,  they  invariably  calling  the  other 
the  red  meadow  trefoil. 

As  far  as  1  can  learn,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  trifolium  pratense,  or  little  red  clover,  is 
the  sort  most  generally  cultivated  in  this  country, 
as  I  find  but  few  who  appear  to  know  any  thing  of 
the  large  kind,  and  most  of  those  object  to  it  be- 
cause they  say  it  makes  but  indifferent  hay,  and 
yields  but  one  crop  in  a  season.  But  from  all  the 
experience  I  have  of  it,  (and  1  have  been  generally 
a  cultivator  of  it  for  thirty  years,)  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  this  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  gras.«,  but 
of  the  cultivator.  The  small  kind  is  cut  for  hay 
when  the  heads  turn  brown;  makes  good  hay,  and 
being  a  sort  of  rare-ripe  grass,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  it  quickly  revives  and  yields  a  crop 
of  seed  in  the  fall:  while  the  large  clover,  treated 
in  this  way,  makes  very  indifferent  hay  and  afiords 
no  seed  crop.  But  ditFeient  sorts  of  grass,  like  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grain,  require  diflerent  modes  of 
management,  adapted  to  their  several  varieties; 
and  1  think  I  shall  be  safe  in  maintaining,  that  if 
the  large  red  clover  is  cut  as  soon  as  It  begins  to 
flower  "the  time  when  Mills  says  it  ought  to  be  cut) 
it  will  be  found  to  make  as  good  hay  as  the  other, 
and  will  yield  near  double  the  quantity  to  the  acre; 
and  will  then,  moreover,  produce  a  crop  of  seed  in 
autumn.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  then, 
at  least  to  more  southern  farmers,  that  a  distinction 
should  he  made;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  here- 
after, when  our  seedsmen  advertise  red  clover  seed 
for  sale,  they  will  make  the  proper  discrimination, 
and  let  us  know  which  kind  it  is  they  offer  us. 

A  SUBSCKIBEK. 


vcred  that,  within  the.  last  three  weeks,  though  in 
land  that  never  did  before  heave,  and  in  the  most 
be;iulilul  tilth,  the  wheal  hand  raked  and  the  water 
drains  |)erfect,  yet  from  about  one  half  Ihe  field  the 
wheat  was  ahiolulelyinA  ii7eca//i/ exterminated;  and 
I  have  understood  since,  that  this  disastrous  loss  is 
general  throuKhout  Ihe  county. 

To  be  candid  with  you,  I  have  never  before  felt 
mv  afiricullural  energies  so  much  impaiicd  as  in  the 
(jfoenl  instance,  though  1  have  often  been  disap- 
puiiiled  in  iny  expectations.  I  am  this  moment 
going  to  visit  my  Transquaher  farms,  where  I  have 
no  doubt  of  witnessing  the  same  woful  fact. 

Yours,  truly,  JOS.  E.  ML'SE. 


HORTICVLTURZl. 


ON  RED  CLOVER. 

Mr.  pKiNS-r.ni  J'i?-gini(i,  MarcliSO,  ISC?. 

Sir, — If  we  were  to  judge  merely  from  Ihe  ad 
vertisements  of  our  seedsmen  and  writera  of  agri 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Mr.  Ski-jner:  CiiiiihriJjf,  ^W.,  March  30,  1820. 

Sir,—  I  lament  to  have  occasion  to  rehearse  the 
Iritc  antl  odious  theme  of  agricultural  mislbrtunes. 
Il  seems  that  the  elements  or  Ihe  markets  must  for- 
ever defeat  our  hopes.  The  past  excessive  winter 
has  iteslroyed  our  prospects  of  wheal.  I  had,  a  few 
weeks  aco,  a  field  of  75  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  as 
fine  as  I  ever  saw  grow.  I  yesterday  rode  through 
if,  and  to  my  mortification  and  astonishment,  disco- 


THE  VINE-DRESSER'S  MANUAL. 

[We  have  received  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  P, 
Canfield,  of  Ne.v  York,  a  copy  of  "The  Vine 
Dresser's  Theoretical  and  Practical  Manual,  or  Ihe 
art  of  cultivating  Ihe  vine,  and  making  Wine,  Bran- 
dy, and  Vinegar,  by  Thiebaut  De  Bcrneaud."  The 
fo!ll)^ving  extracts  will  give  our  readers  a  belter  idea 
of  the  work  than  any  thing  we  could  say.  The 
work  professes  to  describe  in  plain  practical  terms, 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Ihe  vine;  the  climates, 
and  sites  in  which  each  can  be  successfully 
cultivated,  with  their  times  of  blossoming  and  bear- 
ing; the  diseases  of  the  vine  and  means  of  preven- 
tion; with  instructions  for  the  preservation  of 
Wines,  Brandies,  Vinegars,  Confections,  &c.  of  the 
grape;  for  Ihe  care  of  the  Wine  cellar;  the  economy 
of  the  Vineyard;  and  a  brief  sketch  of  the  diseases 
inciiienlal  to  the  Vine-Dresser. 

We  shall  confine  our  extracts  to  that  part  of  the 
work  which  treats  of  making  wine,  a  subject  to 
which  we  have  not  heretofore  paid  much  attention:] 

ON  THE  VINTAGE. 
The  art  ot  making  wine  comprises  a  long  scries  of 
operations  of  dill'ercnt  degrees  of  delicacy,  but  all  of 
equal  importance,  in  consummating  the  article  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  and  durability  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce.  Two  faults  in  the  fixing  of  the 
lime  for  the  vintage  may  be  noticed;  Ihe  one  when 
from  a  fear  of  the  grapes  being  robbed,  they  are 
gathered  before  they  are  full  ripe;  Ihe  olher  when 
Ihey  are  left  to  hang  loo  long,  which  makes  Ihe  wine 
weak,  bird  to  clear,  and  very  apt  to  be  full  of 
phlegm. 

The  mark  of  Ihe  proper  term  of  ripeness,  is  when 
the  pellic.e  is  thin,  transparent,  and  does  not  yield 
short  to  Ihe  teeth;  when  the  colour  is  at  Ihe  deepest; 
the  while  bec»ming  grey,  the  reddish  i)urple  deep 
black;  when  the.  stem  of  Ihe  bunch  is  dry  and  woody, 
and  the  colour  blown  like  the  bark;  when  Ihe  clus- 
ter depends,  hanging  downwards  visibly,  for  the  ma- 
turity increases  Ibejveight;  when,  which  is  an  un- 
failing sign,  Ihe  bcrri comes  off  with  a  touch, lear- 
ing  on  Ihe  stem  a  tral^iparent  blob  of  Ihe  pulp,  ofa 
winy  colour. 

This  term  is  generalir  wailed  for  in  all  the  south 
of  France;  but  in  the  ilore  nnrllicrly  parts,  where 
the  early  frosts  of  Septei.ber  and  (Jclober  arc  much 
to  be  feared,  they  gatherearlier.  Diad  ripe  black 
grapes  may,  in  extreme  c^es,  be  lifi  to  the  attacks 
of  slight  frosts;  but  if  unrip,  a  frost  r|oes  them  great 
injury;  there  will  be  a  lossif  one  fifth  in  Ihe  quan- 
tity of  Ihe  wine,  and  it  wilte  weak,  pale,  and  a|it 
to  sour  and  turn  ropy. 

The  vintage  should  lake  (.ice  of  a  fair  day.  and 
when  the  sun  has  dried  Ihe  (hv.  It  must  be  done 
with  Ihe  greatest  activity  anil'cspatch,  because  dry 
sunny  weather  at  that  pcriod^f  the  year  is  varia- 
ble. If  rain  comes  on,  Ihe  ^(agc  must  be  put 
back;  Ihe  delay  of  a  day  or  to  is  belter  than  to 
manufacture,  from  welled  grajV  a  wine  that  will 
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not  koi'i".  Grupcs  KatlitTfil  ilurinR  ii  hoi  Bin!  dry 
liuir.  or  at  a  niidilliii^  (eiii|iorj(iire,  rercnent  tin- 
qiiii-kcsl  mill  slrongol. 

'I'u  gnlluT  (lie  fruil,  some  use  a  pruning  hook,  or 
Liiire,  otiivrs  their  hanils,  and  tlie  crcatcr  luiiiibcr, 
»lender  shears.  The  pruning  hook  ii  wholly  un- 
lit; the  instrument  i»  clumsy,  and  in  cutting  the  stem 
of  the  buneh,  the  plant  necessarily  suflers  a  khoek 
which  makes  the  ripest  lierries  fall;  and  also  dried 
leaves,  »vhich  so;ik  up  the  juice,  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  the  must  and  communicate  an  acrid  sax'our 
to  it.  The  pruning  knife  gives  the  plant  a  still 
stronger  sh.tkc.  The  abuse  is  even  urcaler  where 
the  vintagers  are  allowed  to  use  their  fingers;  the 
stem  rarely  breaks  at  the  first  pull;  and  when  re- 
pealed, the  jerk  it  communicates  to  the  branch, 
rains  down  berries  and  leaves  over  (he  whole  ground. 
'I'he  only  advantageous  way  is  to  use  a  very  long, 
slender,  pair  of  shears,  which  divide  the  stem  with 
care  and  occasion  no  loss. 

The  vintager's  basket  should  be  small,  and  he 
should  lay  the  bunch  in  if  as  lightly  as  possible,  for 
fear  of  bruising  the  grapes.  In  large  baskets,  the 
fruil  is  heaped  and  crushed,  and  the  richest  part  of 
the  juice  runs  to  waste.  A  deep  basket,  holding  two 
pecks,  narrow  at  bottom,  and  gradually  spreading 
broader  to  the  brim,  is  the  proper  kind.  This 
shape  allows  the  weight  of  the  fruit,  instead  of  rest- 
ing on  the  bottom  entirely,  to  fall  more  on  the  sides 
of  the  basket,  which  prevents  the  crushing  of  the 
lowermost  bunches.  The  vintager,  as  he  cuts, 
should  pickouland  tbrowaway  dry, rotten, or  green 
berries.  The  dried  berries  soak  up  the  must  and 
give  out  an  acid  taste;  rotten  grapes  ruin  the  wine; 
the  green  ones  give  a  harsh  rough  taste,  and  make 
the  wine  likely  to  sour.  If  such  grapes  are  not 
picked  out,  there  will  result,  among  the  other  evils 
they  occasion,  an  unequal  fermentation  of  the  sac- 
charine and  aqueous  matters  and  a  striking  deterio 
ration  in  the  quality,  which  cannot  be  masked.  The 
fruit  is  transported  to  the  wine  vats  in  wagons,  or 
on  the  shoulders  of  men,  or  in  panniers  slung  across 
horses.  The  gatherings  of  each  vintager  are  re- 
moved into  larger  willow  baskets,  or  into  barrows 
expressly  for  this  use. 

The  custom  of  using  willow  panniers  is  none  the 
better  for  being  the  most  ancient  known;  owi.ig  to 
their  elasticity  the  slightest  movement  causes  the 
fruit  to  sagg  and  the  skins  to  break,  consequently 
the  juice  is  constantly  leaking.  The  wagon  jo  Is  too 
violently  to  be  a  proper  means  of  carriage;  wooden 
barrows  transported  by  men,  or  by  horses  or  asses, 
carry  the  grapes  to  the  vat,  without  loss,  or  bruis- 
ing or  overheating.  The  grapes  de  la  Mame  (for 
Champagne  wine)  are  deposited  in  broad  oaskets 
slung  across  horses;  the  baskets  arc  carefully  cover- 
ed with  large  cloths  to  keep  of  the  hea;  of  the  sun 
and  prevent  an  untimely  effervescence. 

A  careful  vinedresser  therefore  wil  have  (he  vin- 
tage only  undertaken  in  fine  weather;  he  will  allow 
no  awkward  vintager  to  endamag:  his  crop;  he  will 
hire  labourers  enough  to  fini>h  th;  work  in  one  day; 
he  will  superintend  the  work  hinself,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  strict  and  able  o-erseer;  he  will  have 
the  stems  of  the  bunches  cut  a;  close  to  the  cluster 
as  possible;  he  will  require  hisvintagers  to  pick  out 
and  throw  away  the  rotten  brries,  and  to  leave  on 
the  plant  the  unripe  bunches-  he  will  sup[)ly  them 
with  small  baskets  only;  andwill  see  that  the  clus- 
ters are  removed  into  (he  panniers  gently  and  with 
due  care,  and  transported  t  the  press  by  horses  or 
carried  by  hand. 

OF  STEMMINCTHE  GRAPES. 

Vine-dressers  are  stil'divided  on  the  question 
whether  it  is  l)e(tcr  to  rrfiove  or  (o  leave  the  stems 
of  (he  bunch  in  the  [-ess.  Rozier  recommends 
itemming;  and  owing  t  him  it  is  universally  prac- 
tised in  the  neighbourbod  of  Lyons,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  famous  rir-grounds  of  Ampuls  and  St. 


[t'vr.  Near  Itordeaux  (li.y  carefully  ^(eln  all  (lie 
red  gr.ipes  from  win,  li  tliey  u,,|,  to  make  a  bi:((er 
wine  than  comiiinii;  and  ,|  i,  generally  done,  also, 
whrrever  pure,  miierior  wines  arc  wanted. 

The  authority  of  the  celebrated  Rozier,  and  of  (he 
vine-grounds  mentioned, seems  beyond  (piesdoning; 
and  yet  the  stemming  of  the  grapes  has  had  to  be 
given  up  in  the  Orlcannois  and  all  those  districts 
which  do  not  raise  sweet  grapes.  Experience  goes 
before  science,  says  Bernard  dc  I'alissy;  (he  (acts 
arc  such,  and  science  has  resolved  (he  problem. 

We  now  (heiefore  know  (hat  stemming  is  proper 
in  the  South,  where  (he  wine  is  rich  and  generous; 
while  in  (he  North,  where  the  wine  is  weak  or  insi|i- 
id,  in  seasons  that  the  grape  is  very  ripe  and  juicy, 
it  is  better  not  to  stem,  or  if  it  is  done  it  is  belter  to 
spare  the  stems  of  at  least  part  of  (he  crop. 

'Hie  s(em  contains  an  acerb  a>(ringciit  principle 
which  renders  the  wine  rough  during  the  two  first 
years,  but  contributes  to  its  preservation.  'J'his 
principle  corrects  the  weakness  of  the  must,  and  fa- 
cilitates the  fermentation  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  year.  It  then  becomes  an  agreeable 
quality,  and  by  increasing  and  heightening  the  fla- 
vour of  the  wine,  adds  to  its  value. 

There  are  several  ways  of  stemming;  the  readiest 
and  easiest  is  that  practised  in  the  district  of  Be- 
sancon.  A  large  vat  is  constructed,  ten  or  twelve 
leet  in  circumference,  or  Si  in  diameter  by  2i  feet 
in  height.  On  (he  inside,  about  ten  inches  below 
the  rim  of  the  s(aves,  (here  are  (hree  brackets  to 
support  a  lalsc  bottom;  this  is  made  of  three  or  four 
pieces  of  plank  (fastened  (ogelher  by  two  cross  pie- 
ces nailed  athwart,)  shaped  around",  to  fit  close  in 
the  vat.  It  is  pierced  with  holes  large  enough  for 
two  or  three  grapes  to  pass  at  once;  and  the  boles 
so  close  that  it  is  a  perfect  riddle.  The  false  bottom 
can  be  raised  or  put  down  by  the  hand,  if  made  pro- 
perly and  not  too  tight.  The  stemmer  throws  in 
upon  it  several  clusters,  and  shakes  a»d  rubs  them 
in  all  directions  until  the  stems  are  left  bare.  He 
puts  in  but  a  few  clusters  at  a  time,  that  the  grapes 
may  escape  the  more  easily.  A  handy  workman 
will  clean  by  this  means  from  1000  to  ;2000  gallons 
in  a  day. 

In  some  places  they  make  use  of  an  instrument 
like  a  hay-fork,  which  the  workman  shakes  and 
moves  circularly  in  the  vat  among  (he  grapes.  By 
doing  it  very  rapidly,  he  removes  (he  fruil  from  the 
stem  and  collects  the  stems  at  the  surface,  from 
which  he  removes  them  with  his  hand.  Some  also 
stem  with  a  common  willow  sieve,  the  bands  of 
which  are  from  6  to  3 J  inches  a  part,  and  the  brim 
plaited  uncommonly  thick  and  strong. 

White  grapes  ought  not  be  stemmed;  it  is  observ- 
ed thai  wine  fiom  such  is  less  alcoholic  and  more  apt 
to  become  turbid. 

{To  be  coiiiimijrf.) 


(From  late  English  papers.) 
THE  VINTAGE  OF  I82S. 
In  this  wine-drinking  age  it  may  be  satisfactory  to 
the  lovers  of  chateau  mnr got,  tnjitte,  and  the  genu- 
ine leil  de  perdrix,  to  learn  that  there  has  been  no 
falling  off  in  the  quan(i(y  of  the  produce  of  those 
luxuries  this  season;  and  that  the  quality,  although 
no(  qui(e  so  fine  as  tha(  of  (he  vintage  of  the  com- 
et, isyet  good  enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of 
the  importer  lo  lay  (hem  in  his  cellar  for  future  con- 
sumpdon.  An  inlelligenl  friend,  for  whose  taste  in 
these  matters  we  have  great  regard,  informs  us  that 
the  abundance  of  the  ordinary  French  wines  has 
been  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  destroy  a 
great  part  of  the  produce  (or  want  of  casks  to  put  il 
in;  and  that  the  better  sort  of  wines,  although  they 
have  not  yet  fallen  in  price,  must,  ere  long,  be 
sold  at  a  reduced  rale,  as  (he  qiian(i(y  warehoused 
renders  (he  s(ock  on  hand  of  much  less  value.  In 
Champagne,  such  has  been  (he  abundance  of  (be 


vinlagc,  (lin(  winen  of  (he  prencnt  jcar,  that  vciv 
good  wine,  which  was  sold  liip.!  year  nl  3fi  fr.  per 
dozen,  can  now  be  had  for  10  (r;  and  it  In  a  fael. 
that  a  large  consignmrnl  of  riii  de  duimpoKnr.  hat 
rcachcil  (lii<  euun(ry  a(  J  |..  per  dozen,  exclunivr  of 
duly.  In  what  is  called  prtmUrf  nunlitf,  (lie  crow- 
crs  still  ask  Ml  to  M  franco  per  dozen;  but  of  (hii 
sort  there  is  but  litde  in  (he  Kngliih  market,  for  in  no 
sort  of  wine  is  it  so  difficult  for  the  ordinary  drink- 
er lo  detect  the  varieties  of  quality,  at  m  tdr  white 
ed'ervescing  wines  of  Champagne.  A  very  large 
iiroporlion  of  the  wines  sold  here  and  in  the  Selher- 
iands  as  vin  de  CAani/jogiit,  is  merely  the  light  while 
wines  of  Burgundy,  to  which  a  body  h«>  been  given 
by  the  admixture  of  (he  whi(e  wine  of  Spanish  E-(re- 
niadura,  or  (he  inferior  sorls  of  Lisbon,  which  are 
[irepared  on  (he  spot  for  (his  commerce,  by  a  sloji- 
page  of  tbe  fermenting  process;  but  a  nefarious  Iraile 
is  also  carried  on  with  some  parts  of  the  world,  by 
the  exportation  of  a  stuff  called  c/iamy/fiifnc,  which  it 
merely  the  commonest  wine  of  the  environs  of  Har- 
is,  rendered  sweet  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  effervesc- 
ing by  means  of  a  chemical  management.  It  neenis, 
also,  that  a  great  deal  of  claret  which  we  receive  is 
the  ordinary  via  de  Bordeaux,  to  which  a  b'ldy  is 
given  by  adding  one-fourlh  of  the  red  Spanish  w-ine 
grown  near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna — a  wine  really 
good  and  wholesome,  but  which  is  sold  on  the  spot 
at  the  rate  of  less  than  id.  per  quart,  and  which, 
when  it  arrives  at  Bordeaux,  does  not  cost  the  im- 
porter more  than  3d.  To  this  a  flavour  much  re- 
sembling the  true  bouquet  of  the  best  clairel,  or  clar- 
et, is  given,  by  the  addition  of  orrice  root,  and  oth- 
er drugs,  perfectly  harmless  in  themselves,  and  it  is 
then  exported  to  England.— In  Portugal,  the  vin- 
tage has,  on  the  whole,  been  good,  but  the  quality  ia 
not  remarkably  fine.  The  wine  called  Collari*,  from 
the  name  of  (he  village  near  which  it  is  grown,  is 
much  in  demand  for  the  French  market.  It  is  a 
very  fair  kind  of  claret,  with  a  port  body,  but  until 
lalely  it  was  so  little  esteemed  in  Portugal  that  it 
might  be  purchased  at  less  than  8d.  English  per  bot- 
tle. It  cannot  now  be  had  good  under  double  that 
sum.  It  seems,  from  (he  informadon  which  has 
been  given  (o  us,  (hat  great  improvements  have, 
lately  been  made  in  the  production  of  the  wines  of 
Spanish  Estremadura,  and  that  ere  long  some  very 
good  samples  may  be  expected  in  Ihe  English  mar- 
ket. Up  to  the  present  lime  (hese  wines  have  had 
an  earthy  flavour,  which  was  very  disagreeable  t* 
an  English  palate;  bu(  the  greatest  fault  has  been 
in  (he  mode  of  (ranspor(ing  them  (o  (he  coast.  This 
being  done  in  goat  and  pig-skins,  the  taste  of  which 
never  can  be  got  rid  of  thoroughly  enough,  until 
they  are  nearly  worn  out  with  use,  the  wine  is  spoil- 
ed for  drinking  to  all  but  a  Spaniard,  who  would 
perhaps  consider  the  absence  of  tbe  goat  and  pig 
flavour  as  a  great  defect.  Indeed,  the  thong  upon 
the  palate  is  a  boast  in  sherries,  and  why  not  in  oth- 
er wines?  [Literary  Ga-.itte. 
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(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
BEEF. 

Jhw  to  keep  Beef. — \  country  housekeeper,  to 
whom  a  sirloin  or  a  steak  is  not  an  every-day  treat, 
has  been  taught,  by  necessity, /lotr  to  keep  beef:  an 
art  unknown  in  towns,  where  daily  access  can  be 
had  to  markets;  hut  it  is  a  most  valuable  secret, 
equal  lo  that  of  keeping  i-enison,  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Quins  and  aldermen  of  England;  and  I  here 
propose,  without  the  prospect  of  any  other  reward 
than  Ihe  hope  of  an  honest  fame,  lo  communicate  it 
to  Ihe  American  public. 

Beef  is  never  fit  to  be  eaten 'in  steaks  until  a 
week  afler  being  killed.  If  a  |>iece  of  beef  is  sus- 
pended by  a  book  and  s(ring  in  a  dry  cellar,  so  as 
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not  to  touch  the  wall,  it  will,  in  our  hot  climate,  in 
the  hottest  season  of  summer,  keep  from  one  to 
two  weeks,  without  a  particle  of  salt;  and  in  win 
ter  it  will  kee|)  fioni  ei^lit  to  ten  weeks.  I  have 
this  winter  kept  it  two  months,  with  a  constant  and 
great  improvement  to  the  last,  and  have  no  doubt 
I  miKht,  with  increasing  benefit,  have  kept  it  for  a 
month  lons;<;r.  No  one,  without  the  proof,  can  be- 
Heve  how  astonishingly  it  will  improve  in  tenderness 
and  tlavotir,  after  being  kept  a  due  length  of  lime; 
and  it  doubtless  is  much  more  whole.some  than  the 
recent,  rank,  tough  beef,  that  is  laboriously  masti 
caled  to  become  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  in  some,  and 
bilious  fevers  in  others,  as  the  town  doctors  assure 
us.  1  beg  to  recommend  this  keeping  of  beef  to 
all  housekeepers  in  town  and  country,  satisfied  that 
after  one  fair  trial,  they  would  no  more  feed  on  a 
recently  slau:;htcred  ox  than  they  would  on  an  Aby- 
sinian  steak    with    CaOYarian   garnishments.      But 


per  day,  is  able  to  exert  during  that  portion  of  the 
day,  a  constant  stress,  draft,  or  traction  of  112 
pounds: — that  the  same  horse  moving  at  the  rate  of 
■1  miles  per  hour  and  5  hours  per  day,  is  able  to  ex- 
ert a  constant  draft  of  56  pounds: — and,  with  a  ve- 
locity of  eight  miles  an  hour  during  24  hours  of 
each  day  his  force  is  equal  only  to  28  pounds. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  Steam  Power 
compared  with  that  of  a  horse  as  above  stated,  the 
constant  or  equated  pressure  of  the  Steam  upon  the 
Pistons  being  given; — determine  the  ratio  between 
the  distance  through  which  the  Pistons  move,  and 
that  through  which  the  carriage  or  load  moves  at 
the  same  lime;  multiply  two  thirds*  of  the  given 
pressure  in  pounds  by  this  ratio,  and  this  product  by 
the  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  with  which  the  carriage 
moves;  divide  the  last  product  by  1 12,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  number  of  horses  actually  hitched 
equivalent  to  the  given  Steam  power.     Moreover, 


they  niust  not  forget   the  excellent  condiment,  for    multiply  the  number  thus  found,  by  2.4  when  the 


which  a  recipe  may  be  found  in  vol.  ix.  page  191 
of  the  .\mericaci  Farmer,  under  the  name  of  "To- 
iiialo  ketchup,"  now  better  known,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, as  "  Cousin  Tab's  ketchup;'"  an  appellation  by 
which  it  will  probably  be  as  celebrated  in  future 
ages,  as  will  the  grand  discovery,  which  is  here 
made  known,  of  keeping  beef — associating  in  fame 
and  honour,  the  two  names  of  James  (^uin  (the  ve- 
nison epicure,)  and  (Cousin  Tabitha. 

P.  S.  Freezing  meat  (a  practice  not  advised,) 
preserves  it  in  one  state  without  much  improve- 
ment. 


IXO'TERN'AXi  ZnnrROVUMENT. 


speed  is  2  miles  per  hour,  by  4.8,  for  4  miles  per 
hour;  by  9.6  for  8  miles  per  hour,  Sic,  and  we  have 
results  indicating  the  number  of  horses  equivalent 
to  a  given  Steam  power  acting  continuously  at  differ- 
ent rates  of  speed, — no  allowance  being  made  in 
either  case,  for  unavoidable  detentions,  on  the  road. 
The  following  Tabular  Statements  exhibit  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  Animal  and  Steam  power 
continually  in  action  at  different  rates  of  speed. 


LOiNGS  RAIL  ROAD  MANUAL. 

[A  perusal  of  this  work  has  enabled  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  its  novelty  and  usefulness — Its  "de- 
sign," to  use  the  language  of  the  author,  "is  to  place 
in  the  pocket  of  the  Engineer,  a  brief  and  perspi- 
cuous compend  of  easy  rules,  that  may  serve  as  a 
directory,  to  guide  him  in  tracing  the  route  of  a 
Rail-road." 

The  various  subjects  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant business  of  surveying,  and  designating  the  route 
of  a  Rail  road,  both  with  respect  to  the  horizontal 
curvatures  and  vertical  deflections  unavoidable  in 
adapting  the  line  of  location  to  the  natural  surface 
of  the  ground,  are  discussed  with  brevity  and  pre- 
cision, and  in  a  manner  no  less  novel  than  useful. 
A  set  of  views  and  principles  hitherto  regarded  as 
theoretical,  rather  than  practical,  appear  to  have 
been  introduced  and  successfully  applied.  A  variety 
of  results  hitherto  arrived  at  by  intricate  and  labo 
rious  mathematical  investigations,  are  here  exhibited 
in  their  plainest  and  most  simple  forms. 

VVe  shall  conclude  our  remarks  on  this  useful  '  'ude 
mecum,  by  the  following  quotation,  embracing  a 
subject  of  particular  interest,  not  only  in  reference 
to  Rail- roads,  but  to  mechanics  generally.] 

"VVe  shall  conclude  this  chapter  (chapter  iv.)  with 
a  few  observations  on  the  means  of  overcoming  re- 
sistance upon  Rail-roads,  and  on  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels  to  the  rails. 

The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  are  usually 
denominated  Motive  power,  which  is  produced  by 
the  agency  of  animals,  Sleam  or  Water,  and  which 
by  common  consent,  is  measured  by  the  average 
performance  of  an  ordinary  horse  labouring  in  a 
manner  to  produce  the  friediest  u^efid  effect,  which 
last  involves,  not  oidy  the  intensity  but  the  duration 
of  his  labour. 

This  subject,  viz:  the  greatest  useful  effect  resulting 
from  the  labour  of  a  horse  of  the  description  just 
mentioned,  has  given  rise  to  much  inquiry  and  labo- 
rious investigation,  the  mean  result  of  which  may 
be  stated  as  follows,  viz:  that  an  ordinary  horse 
moving  at  the  rate  of  2  miles  per  hour,  and  10  hours 
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mentum  of  a  moving  train  of  carriages,  deserves  at 
least  a  jiassing  notice,  on  this  occasion. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  N.  Wood, 
(See  Wood  on  Rail  Roads,  p.  245,)  the  adhesion 
produced  between  the  wheels  and  the  rails  by  a  load 
resting  Ihereon,  is  equivalent  to  1-25  part  of  the 
whole  weight  of  the  carriage  and  its  Igad,  "in  the 
worst  slate  of  the  road," — We  arc  inclined  to  think 
this  proportion  rather  too  small  for  our  present  pur- 
pose, and  prefer  1-20  of  the  entire  load,  (which  is 
nearly  equal  to  its  tendency  to  descend  on  a  Plane 
whose  inclination  is  3  degrees,)  as  a  more  accurate 
expression  for  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels  in  all 
states  of  the  road  and  weather,  frost  and  snow  ex- 
cepted. 

When  the  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  Plane, 
exceeds  the  adhesion  of  the  wheels,  the  descent  of 
the  load  must  be  regulated  by  stationary  Brakes. 

When  the  tendency  as  above  exceeds  the  friction 
of  the  carriage  and  is  less  than  the  adhesion  of  the 
wheels,  the  descent  may  be  regulated  by  Brakes  or 
Convoys  illached  to  the  carriages. 

When  the  tendency  and  friction  are  equal  to  each 
oihir,  the  descent  will  be  spontaneously  regulated; 
but  when  the  latter  exceeds  the  former  the  descent 
must  be  effected  by  the  application  of  extraneous 
pov.er." 


I^ADIZSS'  SSFAKTMEITT. 


The  foregoing  statements  are  predicated  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Power  partakes  of  the  locomo- 
tion of  its  load. 

In  case  of  its  being  applied  through  the  interven- 
tion of  Stationary  Machinery,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  a  horse,  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour,  could  impart  to  the  load,  any  other  speed  that 
might  be  required,  the  results  of  both  descriptions 
of  power  would  be  precisely  similar,  due  allowance 
being  made  for  the  necessary  intermissions  of  ani- 
mal labour. 

IVater  Power  may  be  estimated  in  the  following 
manner:  Find  the  ratio  between  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  water-fall,  and  the  length  of  the  Plane 
or  road  upon  which  it  is  to  operate; — multiply  four 
fifths!  of  the  weight  of  water  in  pounds  by  this  ratio 
(the  quantity  of  water  taken  into  the  estimate,  being 
equal  to  a  column  whose  height  is  the  perpendicular 


;quj 

rail; 


fall;  and  whose  tranverse  area,  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  constant  volume  of  the  stream  independent  of 
its  current)— and  this  product  by  the  speed  in  miles 
per  hour;  and  proceed  as  in  the  foregoing  compu- 
tation for  Sleam  power. 

The  adhesion  of  the  wheels  to  the  rails,  being  the 
means  employed  to  resist  the  too  rapiil  descent  of  a 
load   upon  Inclined  Planes  and  Jp  reduce  the  mo- 


•  In  estimating  the  eniciency  of  a  Steam  Engine,  the 
friction  of  the  machinery  is  usually  regarded  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  deduction  of  one  third  part  of  the  actual  force 
or  pressure  of  the  Steam. 

t  One  fifth  of  the  weight  is  deducted  on  account  of 
Friction  of  Machmcry,  Vis  inertia  of  Water,  &c. 


THE  WEDDING. 
It  was  a  fresh  and  balmy  morning  in  the  delight- 
ful month  of  May,  and  nature  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  ravages  of  winter,  and  smiled  like  a 
young  bride,  decorated  in  the  blooms  of  youth  and 
beauty,  and  wailing  to  welcome  the  embrace  of 
summer.  The  meadows  were  gay  with  luxuriant 
verdure;  the  flowers  hailed  the  genial  influence  of 
the  reviving  season, and  loaded  the  air  with  sweets; 
and  the  young  birds  participating  in  the  general  joy, 
mingled  their  songs  with  the  voice  of  the  gentle 
zephyrs.  But  the  beauty  of  nature  was  forgotten,  the 
songs  of  the  birds  unheard,  for  Lucy  Brooks  was 
to  be  married  that  day,  and  every  head  in  Alesbury 
was  full  of  the  important  subject.  The  girls,  in 
merry  groupes,  might  be  seen  at  every  porch;  dis- 
cusiing  the  various  items  of  arrangement,  and  mak- 
ing their  combined  preparations  for  the  scene,  for- 
getful of  the  hour  of  dinner;  and  here  and  there  a 
straf^liog  gallant  reconnoitered  the  ground  to  see 
how  things  were  going  forward,  or  culled  for  a  fa- 
vour'te  fair  one  a  bunch  of  pretty  flowers  to  deco- 
rate ler  hair.  It  seemed  as  though  all  the  world 
fancies  of  happiness,  was  that  morning  summed  up 
in  the  glorious  thought  of  outrivalling  in  gaiety  (he 
gayest. 

The  bri6»,  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen,  proud  of 
the  noise  ant  bustle  she  was  making  in  the  village, 
her  fine  wedling  dress  all  ready,  and  a  bride's- 
mahl  at  her  not,  perfectly  satisfied  with  herself  and 
every  body  else, waited  with  little  a()|)arent  anxiety 
for  time  to  bring  the  appointed  hour.  The  bright 
dreams  of  a  holii>y  life  were  all  before  her. 

Lucy  had  alwivs  been,  on  more  than  one  ac- 
count, the  admiraton  of  the  gay  ones  of  the  village. 
She  was  of  a  light,airy  form,  and  the  fine  propor- 
tions of  her  person, ind  the  attractive  beauty  of  her 
face,  were  always  diplayed  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. There  was  a  peculiar  neatness  ever  re- 
marked in  her  dress; ncry  thing  about  her  was  be- 
coming, (a  word  whiclaigniGcs  much,)  and  it  was 
often  said  that  Lucy  «)uld  make  a  delightful  wife; 
she  was  so  smart,  so  g«iteel.  and  withal  so  perfect- 
ly economical — a  consderalion  of  vast  weight 
anaong  the  old  fashioned')eople  particularly,  though 
the  young,  even  in  thosodays,  seemed  disposed  to 
attach  rather  less  conseqtnce  to  it. 

The  morning  preparalons  were  succeeded  by 
the  evening's  gathering;  od  before  the  sun  bad 
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^iiiii-  I'i'liliul  llii<  lii;;li  niouiilHins  ili:it  ^inlli-d  (lie 
«c»ttrii  hori/^in,  llu-  riir.il  liiiiiii>  of  Kariiw  r  llrookf 
prfsentcil  n  >n>ci-l;icle  llial  wouM  have  maile  a  colil 
heart  warm,  anil  even  age  fcrl  younn  a^aiti.  The 
I'ormal  ccrrrooiiirs  of  rusliionuble  cillcs  had  nut  }'ct 
br.ikfn  in  u|><in  the  sini|ilicily  or  early  cuiloms;  anil 
more  than  a  score  of  prclly  Kirls,  in  while,  crowned 
with  llo^vcn  and  rfecorated  with  (;rrcn,  sported  on 
the  itrass  before  the  door.  Tho  brule  hrrsi-lf  was 
in  the  inld^t  of  Ihom,  and  each  with  a  gallant  nl 
tier  side.  The  more  aged  nniiiscd  themselves  by 
iToivilin;;  tho  door  and  windows,  and  looking  on  the 
5|ii)rt;  while  all  within  was  preparation  for  the  wed 
dinj;  sii|>per. 

Many  an  eye  then  turned  and  turned  again  to  tho 
young  couple,  whose  hearts  and  hands  were  now  to 
be  joined  indissolubly.  She  was  a  beautiful  bride, 
ami  her  young  intended  husband  viewed  her  with 
a  look  of  triumphant  pride.  He  loved  her  because 
she  was  beautiful;  because  he  thought  her  the  pret- 
tiest in  the  village;  because  she  was  young,  and 
lively,  and  admired-  And  though  still  .she  made 
iiianv  an  etlbrt  to  be  coy,  and  tried  to  put  on  a 
rare-for-nobody  kind  of  a  look,  a  truant  glance 
often  strayed  towards  him,  which  plainly  told,  that 
even  if  she  did  not  admire  especially  his  manly 
form  and  frank  and  open  manner,  she  at  least  loved 
him  because  he  loved  her. 

When  the  all-important  hour  had  at  length  ar- 
rived, the  young  peo|ile  were  called  in,  and  the 
worthy  squire,  putting  on  his  spectacles,  performed 
the  ceremony  with  all  tho  gravity  imaginable,  and 
with  a  deiterity  and  promptness  withal,  that  was 
doubtless  sharpened  by  the  savoury  smell  of  sundry 
roasted  ducks  and  turkies,  which  came  cheeringly 
iVom  the  adjoining  apartment.  The  pretty  briile  and 
her  chosen  consort  were  pronounced  man  and  wife; 
their  hands  were  joined,  and  the  mutual  promises 
given  without  any  unnecessary  circumlocution.  No 
iainting,  no  tears,  no  whimpering;  a  glorious  kiss 
followed;  and  then,  forthwith,  the  supper;  as  impor- 
tant a  matter,  in  the  estimation  of  the  cool  and  cal- 
culating among  the  company,  as  any  other. 

I  shall  leave  them  there  for  the  present.  I  never 
dare  follow  much  further  the  course  of  things  on 
such  occasions;  and  at  a  single  period  pass  to  the 
counter-part  of  the  story. 

I  rode,  a  year  afterwards,  by  a  prettily  situated 
farm  house,  half  secluded  from  view  by  a  cluster  of 
venerable  oaks,  it  was  the  residence  of  Lucy  and 
her  husband;  and  the  strong  propensity  1  felt  to 
see  my  old  friend,  induced  me  to  call  a  moment.  I 
found  her  in  the  midst  of  business,  though  not  busy. 
She  was  a  wife  now;  and  she  had  fallen  into  that 
most  fatal  error,  carelessness  of  appearance.  The 
floor  was  strewed  with  rubbish;  every  thing  was 
out  of  place;  she  appeared  perfectly  slovenly  in 
her  person;  and  when  I  gared  on  her,  I  could  not 
but  recall  to  mind  the  pretty,  neat,  sprightly  girl 
that  won  Joe  Miller's  afTections,  and  contrast  her 
appearance  with  the  same  pretty  girl,  now  Joe 
Miller's  wife.  She  was  but  a  year  older;  yet  ten 
years  less  attractive.  I  would  have  given  my  eyes 
to  have  kissed  her  once,  but  the  enchantment  was 
gone.     I  wondered  if  her  husband  thought  so. 

I  said  Lucy  had  fallen  into  a  sad  error;  and  she 
is  not  the  only  one  who  has  fallen  into  the  same. — 
Her  days  of  courtship  over;  the  first  young  dream 
of  love  ended;  married  and  settled  down  in  life, 
she  had  forgotten  that  the  charms  that  attract  love 
in  the  first  instance,  are  necessary  to  retain  it;  she 
thought  as  she  had  won  a  husband,  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  practise  any  of  the  means  by  which  she 
won  him,  to  secure  his  atfections. 

I  had  been  sitting  but  a  few  minutes  when  Joe 
came  in  and  welcomed  me,  in  his  frank  and  cordial 
manner;  but  I  saw  there  was  a  cloud  upon  his  brow; 
that  he  felt  hurt.  He  looked  round  at  the  wild  con- 
fusion that  reigned  in  the  room,  and  then  at  her. 
'■Lucj,"  said  he,  mildly,  "1  wish  you  would  put 


thiii^;-  Ml  .1  iiKlo  order;  I  do  dislike  »u.li  confusion." 
She  coloured,  and  leaving  her  .neut,  tinted  ufl'  in  a 
pet;  Joe  looked  after  her  as  tUe  »laiiiiiied  the  door, 
and  gave  a  deep  sigh,  that  seeiiicil  to  nay,  "Alas! 
poor  .loe  Millet!"  And  from  my  heart  I  could  have 
re-ponded  it. 

'I'he  young  couple  had  set  out  in  life  with  fine 
prospects,  Joe  was  an  industrious,  sensible,  good 
hearted  fellow  as  one  in  a  bumtred;  and  Lucy  was 
a  swe.  I  girl.  She  i.s  still  pretty;  but  that  very  ha- 
bit of  carelessness  of  dress,  and  mismanagement 
in  her  house,  has  lost  her  a  world  of  pleasure  and 
satisfaction. 


BEAUTY. 

High  objects  it  is  true,  attract  the  sight,  but  it 
looks  up  with  pain  on  craggy  rocks  and  barren 
mountains;  and  continues  not  intent  on  any  sub- 
ject which  is  wanting  in  shades  and  greens  to  enter- 
tain it.  Beauty  in  courts  is  so  necessary  to  the 
young,  that  those  who  are  without  it  seem  to  be 
there  to  no  other  purpose,  than  to  wait  on  the  tri- 
umphs of  Ihe  fair;  to  attend  their  motions  in  obscu- 
rity, as  the  moon  and  stars  do  Ihe  sun  by  day;  or 
at  best,  to  be  the  refuge  of  those  hearts, which  others 
have  despised,  and  by  the  unworthiness  of  both,  to 
give  and  take  a  miserable  comfort.  Hut  as  need- 
ful as  beauty  is,  virtue  and  honour  are  yet  more  so. 
The  reign  of  it  without  their  support  is  unsafe  and 
short,  like  that  of  tyrants.  Every  sun  which  looks 
on  beauty  wastes  it;  and  when  once  it  is  decayed, 
the  repairs  of  art  are  of  as  short  a  continuance  as 
the  after  spring,  when  the  sun  is  going  farther  off. 


SFORTIZO'a  OLIO. 


iCZp-  ElTRlORDINART    RaCE  OP    BeaQI.ES.— VVc 

wish  to  put  on  record  the  following  scrap,  to  pre- 
serve it  for  the  curiosity  and  use  of  our  friends  who 
are  fond  of  that  most  exhilirating  and  delightful  of 
all  rural  exercises— Me  chasi.  From  concurrent 
testiinony  there  is  assuredly  something  remarkable 
in  this  race  of  dogs,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Win- 
ston, a  hearty  and  liberal  sportsman  near  Lynch- 
burgh,  Virginia— we  mean  as  to  their  qualities  of 
cold  nose— yjeeineij  and  capacity  to  kill  red  foxes. 

At  a  hunt  in  New  Kent  County,  in  Virginia,  this 
winter  the  fox  had  run  to  fault  a  pack  of  bounds 
equal  to  any  in  the  country.  The  best  dogs  could 
not  hit  it  off,  and  the  party  were  giving  it  up  in  de- 
spair, when  one  of  them  jeering  a  gentleman  to 
whom  Mr.  Winston  had  sent  one  of  his  beagles, 
desired  that  in  this  dilemma,  his  famous  beagle 
should  be  brought  up.  He  was  soon  produced 
made  his  hit,  and  Reynard  was  soon  after  killed. 


BEAGLE  HOUND. 

Imported  by  Mr.  Jl.  Robertson,  from  Liverpool,  1819, 
Very  small  short  haired  dog,  black  and  white,  the 
black  from  the  shoulders  along  the  top  of  the  back 
to  the  tail,  the  belly,  legs,  breast,  throat,  neck  and 
tail  white,  yellow  head  and  ears,  with  a  blaze  from 


the  iiiidille  of  Ihe  forehead  to  Ihe  none,  ears  and 
nose  small  and  pointed,  liunhy  tail,  and  thorlcr  than 
other  hoiindfi,  fine  fiery  fierce  eyes,  tmall  •hrill  diop- 
piUK  moulh,  keeps  a  (hick  and  con«(ai,(  cry  when 
10  chase,  better  bollom  imd  much  (Icet.r  in  moun 
tains,  than  any  other  don;  the  country  around  (hit 
is  stocked  with  half  and  three  quarter  beagle-,  Ihry 
are  considered  betler  both  for  deer  ami  loxcs  than 
any  other  kind  of  hound,  the  half  btaglr  is  the 
cohlr.st  dog  I  have  ever  seen,  (hey  generally  hunt 
with  (he  life  and  spiri(  of  (he  pointer,  but  have 
no(  (he  butlum  of  (he  full  beagle,  (bough  greatly 
superior  to  the  hounds  heretofore  ii«ed  in  this  part 
ofthe  world,  (he  s(oek  is  still  pure  and  unmixed, 
and  a  pair  of  genuine  puppies  shall  be  furnuhedi 
(he  trained  dogs  could  not  be  parted  with,  they  are 
very  uniformly  alike,  in  size,  colour,  and  »oice, 
iinlireable  in  (he  chase  and  seldom  f,iil  in  (aking 
deer  or  foxes,  the  grey  from  three  to  thirty  minutes, 
the  red  fox  from  (hirly  minules  (o  a  whole  day,  de- 
pending upon  the  ground  and  s(ar(  (hey  get  upou 
him.  E.  VViwiTow. 


LNQUIRV. 

[A  very  respectable  gentleman  makes  the  follow 
ing  inquiries,  which  we  hope  the  gentleman  allud- 
ed to  will  enable  us  to  answer:] 

lied  House,  A".  C.  Mareh  20/fc  I8!9. 
J.  .S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

"Can  you  ascertain  for  me  who  is  the  author  of 
a  piece  published  in  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  No.  49,  and  page  390,  dated  "Virginia 
February  141h,"  on  (he  subject  of  Bhiod  Horses. 
This  piece  has  always  at(rac(ed  my  allen(ion  and  I 
have  repeatedly  read  it  over,  and  at  each  reading 
have  been  struck  with  \\ie  justness  of  the  ^entitnentr, 
cogency  of  his  reasoning  and  correctness  of  the 
language.  The  Hon.  John  Randolph  replied  to  it 
in  the  Farmer  of  5lh  volume.  If  you  know  the 
author  I  would  (hank  you  for  his  name  and  place  of 
residence,  as  I  wish  to  correspoad  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  blood-horses." 


Extrael  of  a  letter  to  the  Editor. 
"The  distemper  had  nearly  destroyed  my  beagles; 
when  I   fortunately  saw  your   recipe  of   laudanum, 
which  cured  them." 

[N.  B.  A  young  dog  lately  recovered  from  the 
last  stage  of  distemper.  The  person  in  whose  care 
he  was,  said  (hat  he  had  been  recommended  as  an 
infallible  remedy.to  give  two  leaden  bullets.  In  this 
case  he  gave  three  small  ones,  and  Ihe  dog  speedily 
recovered.  Our  author,  we  must  confess,  is  one 
of  those  men  of  fertile  genius,  who  sometimes  ex- 
ercise in  their  conversation  a  marvellous  control 
over  facts!     Yet  the  experiment  is  easily  tiied.) 


Pedigrees  of  Celebrated  Horses. 
ECLIPSE 

Was  imported  into  America  by  Richard  B.  H.dl, 
of  Maryland. 

Pedigree— Eclipse  (Sir  John  Shelly's  sorrel  coil;) 
was  gotten  by  Col.  O'Kclly's  famous  running  horse 
Eclipse,  and  bred  by  Sir  John  Shelly;  his  dam 
Phcbe,  full  sister  to  Apollo.  Phebe  was  gotten  by 
Regulus,her  dam  by  Cottingham,  her  grandam  by 
Snake,  her  great  grandam  by  Lord  Carlisle's  Turk. 

N.  B.  This  horse  (Eclipse,)  won  several  plate* 
and  matches.  Richard  Tattersall. 

\6th  February,  1784. 

Hall's  Eclipse  was  the  sire  of  Nontnoka. 

TELEGRAPH. 
Pedigree. — Telegraph    (bred    by    Mr.    Loughbo- 
rough,) was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Spread  Ea- 
gle; his  dam  was  an  imported  marc  brought  to  (his 
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country  by  Parkinson,  and  sotten  liy  PieLipitali- 
out  of  a  lh(iruii';li  bred  marc.  Precipit;tle  by 
Mercury— Heroil--M<itcliera— Squirt  mare,  dam  of 
PumpUin. 

TELEGRAPH. 
Pedigree— Telegraph  (bred  by  Mr.  Baldock.)  was 
ROtlen  liy  Sir  Peter  Teazle;  liis  dam  Fame,  bred 
by  Mr.  Vernon,  i;ot  by  Pantaloon  out  of  tlic  dam  of 
Dioined  by  Speclator.  Sir  Peter  Teazle  by  Iligb- 
flycr.  Pantaloon  by  Matchem,  out  of  Curiosity- 
Snap,  Regulus— Barllet's  Chililers— Honeywood's 
Arabian  dam  of  the  Tun  True  Blues— Diomed  by 
I'Morizi-l,  imported  hy  J.  Monies— Spectator  by  Crab 
—by  Partner— Bolton— Darley's  Arabian. 

CLIFDEN, 

Lately  imported  by  W.  T.,  was  bred  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  sold  when  a  colt  to  Sir  .John  Lade, 
for  500  guineas,  who  ran  him  in  the  year  1792,  in 
which  year  he  won  ten  races  out  of  twelve.  He  was 
rode  twice  by  Sir  John  Lade,  and  once  by  Lord 
Barrymore. — Clifden  is  11  years  ol.l. 

Clifden  was  gotten  by  Alfred, out  of  an  own  sister 
to  the  Duke  of  (^ueenshury's  B.  H.  Mulberry,  she 
was  gotten  by  Florizel  out  of  a  Matchem  mare  be- 
longing to  Sir  James  Pcnnyman. 

Alfred  was  gotten  by  Matchem,  out  of  a  snap 
marc — her  dam  by  the  Cullen  Arabian — Urisewood's 
liady  Thigh  by  Partner— Greyhound,  (who  was  out 
of  the  Chillaby  Barb,  out  of  a  natural  Barb  mare,) 
Sophonisba's  dam  by  the  Curwen  bay  barb — Lord 
D'Arcy's  chestnut  Arabian — While  Shirt — Old 
Montague  mare.  Alfred  by  Matchem— Rockingham's 
dam  by  Matchem.  Alfred's  dam  by  Snap— Snap- 
dragon's (dam  of  old  Seliraa,)  dam  by  Snap — old 
Medley's  dam  by  Snap— Fitzherod's  (sire  of  Mufti) 
dam  by  Snap.  Clifdcn's  dam  by  Florizel — Old 
Diomed  by  Florizel.  Florizel  by  old  Herod — High- 
flyer, Punch,  &.C.  by  old  Herod. 
December  \sl,  1799. 


The  foregoing  mare  was  this  season  stinted  by  my 
capital  young  horse  F^clipse  Herod,  and  I  believe  she 
is  in  foal. 

ECLIPSE  HEROD 

Was  gotten  by  my  imported  horse  Driver;  his 
dam,  (my  famous  imported  mare  Miss  Bennington, 
which  at  two  years  old  was  tried  against  the  cele- 
brated running  horse  Bennington,  out  of  the  same 
lam,  but  gotten  by  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Rocking- 
ham, and  she  beat  him  with  ease),  by  the  Prince  o( 
Wales's  Escape,  the  fleetest ''orse  in  England— (He 
was  sold  to  Pi  ince  Orlofl'  for  (teen  hundred  poundb 
sterling,  and  carried  to  Ru;  a;)  his  grandam  by 
Lord  Percy's  Arabian;  his  gr  at  grandam,  Louisa's 
dam,  by  King  Herod;  his  g.  g-  grandam  by  Snap; 
his  g.  g.  g.  grandam  Muse  and  Chalkstone's  dam  by 
Shepherd's  Crab;  his  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  Miss  Mere- 
dith by  Cade,  out  of  the  Little  Hartley  mare;  his 
g.  g.  g.  g-  g.  grandam  by  Bartlett's  Childers,  full 
brother  to  Flying  Childers,  out  of  the  dam  of  the 
Large  Hartley  mare;  his  g.  g.  g.  g-  g-  g-  grandam 
Flying  Whig  by  Williams's  Woodstock  Arabian; 
his  g-  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g-  grandam  by  the  St.  Victor 
Barb  out  of  a  daughter  of  VVhynot,  son  of  the  Fen- 
wick  Barb.  William  Thornton. 
Washington  City,  Oct.  27,  1808. 


hut  not  less,  in  two  months,  and  will  meet  hiin 
when  and  where  he  will  ap|)oint,  to  make  a  deposit 
of  10!.  aside.  Should  he  not  agree  to  this,  as  t 
wish  to  have  another  shy  in  the  Prize  Ring  previ- 
ous to  leaving  it,  I  will  tight  either  Solly  Reubeni 
or  Peter  Smith  (Jem  Burn's  pupil,)  on  the  same 
terms.  An  answer  from  either,  complyiog  with 
my  terms,  will  oblige.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Jan.  27,  1829.  JACK  LENNEY. 


]VIZSCi:i.I.AN  XGUS. 


OLD  CUB 

Was  gotten  by  Vorick;  his  dam  hy  Silver  Legs; 
his  grandam  by  the  English  Cub,  son  of  Old  Fox 
and  the  Warlock  Galloway;  her  dam  by  Torismond 
son  of  Bolton  Sterling  and  young  Cade's  dam;  her 
grandam  by  brothi^r  to  Snip;  her  great  grandam  by 
Slogul,  brother  to  Babraham;  l-.er  g.  g.  granda«i  by 
Sweepstakes,  sire  to  the  dam  of  Whistle  Jacket; 
her  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Bay  Bolton,  and  sister  to 
Stover;  her  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Curwcii's  Bay 
Barb;  her  g-  g-  g-  g-  g.  grandam  by  Curwen's  t)ld 
Spot;  her  g-  g-  ir.  g-  g-  g-  grandam  by  the  white 
legged  Lowther  Barb.  David  Brinton. 

Sir, — The  following  is  the  pedigree  of  the  sorrel 
marc  you  received  of  me. 

ANDROMACHE, 

(The  name  of  the  marc.)  was  gotten  by  Old  Cub; 
her  ilam  by  Sweeper.  Sweeper  by  Dr.  Hamilton's 
imported  Figure;  hiT  grandam  Clarissa,  by  Dr. 
Haniilloii's  imported  liaiigcr-  Clarissa  was  also  the 
dam  of  the.  noted  running  horse  Shakspeare;  her 
great  grandam  hy  Mr.  Galloway's  Selim,  out  of  Capt. 
Campbell's  full-bred  imported  mare  Maggy  Lauder. 

I  hereby  certify  that  Capt.  Benjamin  Wilson,  of 
Baltinjore  county,  bred  the  above  mare,  and  at  the 
lime  I  purchased  her  of  him  he  gave  me  the  above 
ix'dlgree.  Lakkin  H.  Smith. 

December  28,  1805. 

P.  S.  There  is  no  pedigree  (I  know  of)  superior 
to  the  above  in  point  of  blood.  L.  JL  S. 

i  certify  that  the  above  pedigree  was  given  to  me 
when  I  purchased  the  mare. 

William  Thornton. 

If'athinglon  City,  October  27, 1808. 


PUNCHINELLA. 

Pedigree — Punchinella  was  gotten  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Punch;  her  dam  by  Craigss  Highflyer, 
gotten  by  the  famous  Highflyer  of  Tattersall;  her 
grandam  by  Hall's  Union;  berg,  grandam  by  Gallo- 
way's Selim;  her  g.  g-  grandam  the  late  Duke  of 
Hamilton's  Spot  mare,  by  Mr-  Lockart's  grey  horse 
Spot,  which  was  a  capital  racer;  her  g.  g.  g.  grandam 
was  by  Old  Traveller;  her  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Scd- 
bury;  her  g.g.  g. g.  g.  grandam  by  Cartouch;  her  g.  g 
g.;:.  g.g-  grandam  by  Bartlett's  Childers,  (full  brother 
to  Flying  Childers,)  out  of  a  natural  Barb  mare- 
William  Thornton. 

Washington  City,  October 'il,  1808. 

The  above  mare  is  stinted  by  my  capital  young 
horse  Eclipse  Herod,  and  I  believe  in  foal.     \V.  '1'. 


PUNCH. 

Pedigrce.-Viinch  belonged  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  bred  by  Lord  Sherburne;  he  was  got  by 
King  Herod,  sire  of  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Rocking- 
ham and  Mr.  Tattersall's  Highflyer;  his  dam  by  old 
Marske,  the  sire  of  the  famous  Eclipse,  Shark,  Pre- 
tender, &.C.;  so  that  the  blooil  of  Eclipse  and  High- 
flyer are  centred  in  Punch,  which  horses  were  never 
beat.  His  grandam  by  Lord  Cullen's  Arabian;  his 
g.  grandam  by  Regulus,  which  was  by  the  Godol- 
pliin  Arabian;  his  g.  g.  grandam  by  Roulh's  Black- 
Eyes;  Black-Eyes  by  Crab,  out  of  the  Warlock 
Galloway. 

N.  B.  I  possess  the  above  pedigree  in  the  hand 
writing,  with  a  certificate  of  the  identity  of  the 
horse  by  Sir  John  Lade.       William  Thornton. 


(Hems  from  late  English  papers.) 
List  of  Clubs  in  London,  with  the  Number  of 
Members. 
Senior  United  Service  Club,  1,500;  Junior  Unit- 
ed Service  Club,  l,5f)0;  Athenaeum,  1,(100;  Union, 
1,000;  University,  1,000;  Brookes's  500;  Handle's, 
eOO;  White's.  500;  Crockford's.  500;  Albion,  100; 
Alfred,  500;  Graham's,  60(>;  Cocoa  Tree,  500;  Ar- 
thur's, 800;  Wynilham's,  400;  Guards,  400;  Colo- 
nial, 400;  St.  James's,  400;  Travellers's,  500;  Ori- 
ental, 1,000;  Stratford,  500;— Total  number  of 
members,  13,900. — Mornihj  paper. 


To  the  Editor  of  Bell's  Life  in  London  .• 

.Sir, —  Hearing  that  Mike,  the    Baker,  wishes   to 
fight  me,  1  am  willing  to  accommodate  him  for50^. 


THE  TARIFF. 
We  never  recur  to  this  stupendous  scheme  of  pilr  • 
lage  and  extortion,  without  finding  new  and  strong- 'I 
ger  views  of  its  flagrant  injustice  to  the  Southern 
States,  taking  it  even  as  a  system  of  robbery  as  it  is. 
Were  it  so  framed  as  to  operate  on  all  parts  of  the 
country  alike,  we  could  bear  up  under  its  enor- 
mous oppression  with  more  fortitude.  But  when 
we  take  into  view  the  partiality  of  its  operation,  ex- 
hausting its  most  balei'ul  iidUience  as  it  does  on  the 
South,  our  native  land,  blighting  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  our  industrious  farmers,  blasting  the  hopes  I 
of  our  merchants,  in  short,  rendering  comparative- 
ly valueless,  the  rich  productions  of  a  fertile  soil, 
and  bounteous  climate,  heretofore  the  sources  of 
wealth,  comlbrt  and  iudepeiidence  to  all  classes  of 
society,  feelings  are  excited  against  the  authors  of 
this  monstrous  oppression  to  which  we  dare  not  give 
utterance. 

What  a  state  of  things  do  the  following  facts  ex- 
hibit!!!  ■ 

In  1827  the  total  amount  of  exports  of  all  sorts 
from  the  U.  States,  manufactures  included,  amount- 
ed to  $58,921,691 

Of  this  sum  the  nonslave- 
holding  States  exported  al- 
together only  824,778,033 

The  slave  holding  Slates 
exported  34,143,653 

58,9*21,691 

Such  is  the  state  of  our  exf)orl3  for  the  year  1827. 
— Now  the  imports,  it  is  well  known,  are  paid  for  by 
means  of  these  expoits.     And  the  chief  revenue  of 
the  government  arises  from  taxes  on  these  imports. 
The  slave    holding  Slates,   therefore,    furnish   the 
means  of  raising  the  revenue  of  that  year  nearly  in  J 
the  proportion  of  31  to  2  1.     That  is  lor  every   §24  \ 
paid  into  the  'I'reasury   by  means  of  the  industry  of  1 
the   non-slaving   holding  States,  the   slaveholding  'I 
States  paid  «,34. 

Now  see  how  this  same  revenue,  to  which  the 
South  contributes  so  largely,  is  spent.  The  esti- 
mated expenditures  on  woiks  of  internal  improve- 
ment alone  are  as  follows: 

On  works  north  of  the  Potomac,    $10,291,000 
South  of  that  river,  33,000 

These  facts  cannot  be  disputed.  They  are  taken 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  South  Caroli- 
na, on  the  Cumberland  road  bill,  during  the  lata 
session  of  Congress. 

It  rcipiires  very  strong  feelings  of  patriotism,  and 
the  exercise  of  all  the  philosophy  we  are  master  of, 
to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  when  we  take 
such  views  as  this  of  the  situation  of  the  Southern 
states.  [GfOTgia  Jouriidf. 

PORCELAIN  MANUFACTORY. 
Thep-eiit  Riiyai Manufactory  of  Porcelain,  at  Seeres, 

two  leagues  from  Paris — Extract,  Jan.  ti,  1829. 

"Y'ou  have  doubtless  heard  of  the  great  royal  man- 
ufactory of  Poicclain  at  Sevres.     Having  received, 

through  the  politeness  of  Mr.  W ,  a  member 

of  the  national  institution,  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Brogniart,  the  superintendent  of  the  manufactory 
at  Sevres,  we  determined  to  make  a  visit  there,  and 
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<J>-  Silkworm  Ko(j»,  a  fri>  ikI  to  n;criculti)ri»l 
ini|iri)\ciiipnt  \m>  Irlt  ;it  (he  olFicc  of  llic  Kiiriiirr,  a 
Miiull  |i:irrcl  of  «ilUworm  f^nji  fur  uruluiloun  iliatri- 
Imlioii,  wliicli  wc  sUiM  lalt..  plfamirc  in  ili«|)o«in|;  of 
nccoriliriK  to  his  wishes.  I'lmonii  wanlinK  Ihrni  will 
tlo  well  to  rail  iiiimcclialely,  at  the  warm  weather 
will  very  eoon  hntch  Ihcni. 

Latest  Foreign  Newh. 

[By  arrivals  at  Boston,  inlplliRcncc  hat  been  re- 
ceived from  England  to  the  il-.t  of  Keliruary. 
The  catholic  Question  wa»  the  oidy  lojuc  of  con- 
ver.sHtion  and  discussion  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
A  hill  had  passed  the  commons  for  (he  Mi|iprcs»ion 
of  the  Catholic  assncialion  of  lrclan<l,and  other 
similar  societies,  which  however  liad  h^en  render- 
ed unnecessary  hy  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
former,  the  object  of  its  creation  having  been  so 
nearly  accomplished  that  its  continuance  tras  con- 
dcred  unnecessary.] 

Russia  and  Turkey. — An  Extraordinary  sup- 
plement to  the  St.  Pclcrsbiirgh  Gazette  of  Feb.  2, 
contains  the  following  article: 

According  to  an  agreement  made  at  the  taking  of 
Varna,  the  harem  and  the  properly  of  Jussuf  Pa- 
cha of  Seres,  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  him,  and 
till  they  should  be  given  up  we  retained,  as  securi- 
ty, the  faiiiily  of  .lussuf  Pacha  of  Samacho,  late 
Commandant  of  Varna.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  condition  woulil  be  fullilkd,  as  the 
Sultan  had  become  so  incensed  against  Ju^suf  Pa- 
cha, had  caused  him  to  be  declared  an  outlaw,  and 
confiscated  his  properly.  Nevertheless,  the  prom- 
ise has  been  kept.  At  the  end  of  December  the 
Grand  Vizier  sent  »vord  to  General  Roth,  that  the 
harem  and  property  of  Jussuf  Pacha  had  been 
brought  to  the  River  Kamtschik,  to  be  delivered  to 
persons  sent  by  us,  and  at  the  same  time  requested 
that  the  hostages  in  our  hands  mii;ht  be  given  up. 
'I'lie  exchange  was  made  in  perfect  order,  and  Jus- 
suf  Pacha's  harem  and  property  sent  to  him  at 
Odessa. 

According  to  the  latest  accounts,  both  our  troops 
and  those  of  the  enemy  were  wholly  inactive.  De- 
tachments of  Cossacks  traverse,  without  obstacle, 
the  country  about  Tschernowod  and  Bazardjik,and 
also  the  road  to  Silistria,  without  having  met  with 
any  thing,  only  in  the  Kamtschik,  on  the  road  from 
Varna  to  Bourgas,  there  is  a  small  Turkish  detach- 
ment of  about  500  men. 

Part  of  the  Turkish  troops  in  th\j  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  have  dispersed,  or  have  been  sent  into 
the  villages,  and  the  garrisons  were  so  reduced  that 
the  Porte,  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  strength- 
ening them,  even  in  winter,  had  sent  some  troops 
from  Shumlato  Widdin.and  to  Rmlschuk  and  Si- 
listria. Tc'hapan  Oglou  had  arrived  from  Anatolia, 
with  10,000  men,  chieily  Asiastic  cavalry.  Tcha- 
pan  Oglou,  upon  his  arrival,  immediately  distribut- 
ed his  troops  among  the  fortresses,  he  himself  re- 
maining with  a  small  number  at  Shumla. 

In  ShuQihi  too,  only  a  small  garrison  remains, 
part  having  been  sent  to  \Viddin,  and  the  remain- 
der dismissed  and  dispersed.  In  that,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  other  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  they  find  it 
very  difTicult  to  obtain  provisions,  and  this  obliges 
their  commanders,  either  to  quarter  the  troops  in 
the  villages,  some  of  them  at  a  great  distance,  or  to 
dismiss  them.  In  some  places  there  is  a  sulTicient 
stock  of  corn,  but  a  great  want  of  flour;  and  a 
scarcity  of  forage,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
cavalry  was  in  a  bad  condition. 

In  general,  the  Turkish  troops  are  in  a  very  dis- 
tressed state,  as,  contrary  to  their  custom,  they  have 
kept  the  field  during  the  autumn,  and  even  part  of 
the  winter.  They  have  suffered  severely  from  cold 
and  want,  and  have  lost  a  great  number  of  horses, 
while  the  men  have  partly  dispersed  themselves, 
and  have  partly  been  from  necessity  dismissed  by 
their  Commanders. 


lake  St  Cloud,  whiih  is  hard  by,  ut  the  same  time. 
Accordinnly  we  took  our  sorIs  in  the  dilincncu  at  10 
u'rlork  in  the  morning  ami  arrived  at  Sevres,  which 
IS  two  leagues  from  Pans,  in  about  one  hour.  We 
iniiiu'di.ilt'ly  repaired  to  the  manufactory,  where,  «l- 
Ihouuli  Bro(;niarl  himself  was  absent,  we  found  no 
ditliculty  in  obtaining  admission  with  our  letter,  a 
lavour  which, ordinarily,  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The 
SKi>»,  who  served  as  our  coiidiietiur,  was  a  very 
i)|p|igmg  sort  of  a  man.  He  showed  us  through  all 
the  room«,  where  the  various  processes  for  manufac- 
turing the  Porcelain  were  going  on,  from  the  mould- 
ing of  the  clay  to  the  more  delicate  work  of  paint- 
ing and  burning  it.  I  cannot  slop  to  describe  these 
now;  and  must  also  pass  by  the  collection  of  ancient 
and  modern  Porcelains,  the  paintings  on  glass,  the 
i-ails  or  imitations  of  ancient  statues,  Sic.  &c.,  all  of 
which  were  extremely  curious  and  interesting. 

•We  were  finally  conducted  into  three  large  halls, 
leading  into  each  other,  which  served  as  a  repository 
for  the  various  proiluclions  of  the  manufactory.  I 
can  give  you  no  conception  of  the  richness,  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  the  workmanship  in  some  of  the  ware 
which  is  here  exposed  to  view. — There  is  a  service 
.if  china  dishes  in  a  long  square  morocco  box,  which 
IS  uncommonly  beautiful.  In  the  middle  of  each 
plate  is  a  portrait  of  some  one  of  the  mast  celebrated 
musicians  of  Europe,  and  in  the  largest  of  all  a 
figure  of  St.  Cecilia  playing  on  a  viol,  after  a  paint- 
ing of  Domenichino,  w  hich  for  expression,  accuracy, 
ind  richness  of  colouring,  exceeds  the  finest  minia- 
ture painting  I  ever  saw.  There  are  two  large  sec- 
retaries of  Porcelain,  valued  at  more  than  30,000 
francs  each,  which  are  splendid  specimens  of  the 
perfection  to  which  the  art  of  painting  on  Porcelain 
has  reached  in  France.  There  are  copies  of  some 
fine  paintings  by  the  first  masters,  such  as  Henri 
(^uatre  entering  into  Paris,  the  Feornarina  of  Ra- 
phael, &c.  &c,,  which  are  inimitable. — The  first, 
Henry  IV.  is  estimated  at  -10,000  francs, — though  it 
IS  only  about  -2  feet  by  1  1-2  feet — There  are  plates 
ir  dishes  round  the  whole  circumference  of  one 
room,  containing  views  of  all  the  principal  cities, 
L-athedrals, bridges  and  picturesque  scenes  in  France. 
I'here  are  large  vases,  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  of 
blue  and  gold:  I  recollect  one  in  particular,  which 
turns  on  a  pivot,  and  has  painted  round  its  circum- 
ference emblematical  representations  of  the  five 
senses,  very  beautiful." 


Baltimore,  Friday,  April  10,  1829. 

^  [The  writer  of  the  following  is  a  gentleman  en- 
joying rare  opportunities  of  observation,  with  judg- 
ment clear  and  discriminating. —  He  travels  much  as 
a  man  of  business  throutrh  difl'erent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  has  made  himself  familiar  by  much 
examination  and  reflection  on  the  subject  of  the 
projected  Rail-way  from  Owego  to  the  Susquehanna. 
His  views  are  worthy  of  particular  attention;  and 
information  derived  from  him,  as  to  details,  is  much 
tn  be  relied  upon.] 

Mr.  Ski.vsER:  Owego,  JV.  V-  April  2,  1S29. 

^ir, — There  is  now  in  the  Store-houses  in  this 
place  a  large  quantity  of  Pork,  Whiskey  and  other 
articles,  brought  from  the  counties  adjoining  the 
Cayuga  Lake,  destined  for  your  market — The  route 
down  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore, 
is  found  by  experience  of  the  merchants,  preferable 
on  many  accounts  to  the  route  of  the  Grand  Canal  to 
Ihecily  of  jNew-Vork;  and  this  trade,  although  there 
is  -21)  miles  of  land  carriage  between  the  lake  and 
the  river,  has  continued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
^vcr  since  our  Canal  was  completed.  Does  not  this 
^ingle  fact  prove  conclusively,  that  Ihe  completion 


of  the  K.iil  rond  from  the  liike  to  tliii  liver,  and  of 
the  gnat  Norlli  and  South  Canal  of  I'enncylvania 
along  the  valley  of  the  Susqucli.Tiina,  will  form  a 
channt'l, through  which,  the  varied  an<l  rich  products 
of  Ihe  fertile  valley  of  Ihe  I^akes,  or  a  great  portion 
of  tlietii,  will  find  their  way  to  market'.'  This  opinion 
I  have  entertained  fur  many  years,  and  every  year's 
experience  and  observation  confirms  it.  The  bt<ick 
of  our  Rail-road  is  taken  up  by  men  in  possession  of 
ample  means  to  go  on  with  the  work.  The  ice  is 
now  passing  us,  broken  into  fragments,  by  Ihe  pres- 
sure of  Ihe  llood,  which  is  of  uncommon  force:  the 
snow  in  the  woods  is  still  near  \i  inches  deep,  and 
•he  season  uncommonly  backward.  The  properly 
destined  lor  your  market  is  to  a  very  great  amount, 
although  Ihe  wheat  and  flour  will  fall  short  at  least 
one  half  of  Ihe  last  year's  supply.  Many  articles, 
such  as  lumber  with  its  varieties  will  be  increased. 
V'our  sincere  friend, 

JOHN  H.  AVERY. 


i'j-  White  Onion  Sekd. — Wii  have  recently  re- 
ceived a  quantity  of  White  Onion  Seed,  imported 
by  a  iientleaian  at  the  eastward  from  the  Azores 
and  inleiuled  for  sale  in  the  Baltimore  market. 
Three  seeds  of  this  onion  last  year  produced  7  lbs. 
13  oz.  of  onions.  They  are  very  large  and  mild.  The 
few  seeds  we  had  reserved  for  distribution  have  al- 
ready been  given  out;  but  those  who  wish  to  obtain 
them,  can  do  so  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore,  who 
took  the  principal  part  of  them. 


iCT'  Gooseberry  Bijshes. — A  gentleman,  who 
has  lor  seven  years  protected  his  gooseberry  hush- 
es from  the  disease,  or  insect,  which  is  so  destruc- 
tive to  this  fine  fruit,  informs  us,  that  the  disease 
(which  he  thinks  is  an  insect,)  originates  in  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  moss,  which  is  observable  in  spots  on 
the  stock  and  branches  of  the  bush,  and  that  when- 
ever he  finds  it  on  them  he  immediately  cuts  ort'  the 
limb.  He  has  left  with  us  several  pieces  of  the 
bush  with  the  moss  on  them,  in  which  he  entertains 
nu  doubt  the  egg  of  the  insect  is  deposited.  Since 
he  began  cutting  off  these  infected  limbs,  he  ha.s 
had  abundance  of  fine  gooseberries,  which  he  could 
seldom  obtain  before.  It  would  be  well  to  try  the 
experiment  at  least. 


<J5^  To  BE  Farmed  oct,  for  the  season,  that  very 
superior  stallion  John  Hancock,  from  the  stud,  and 
of  the  best  blood,  of  the  Hon.  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke. 

John  Hancock  was  foaled  on  the  -Ith  of  July 
1823,  and  will  of  course  be  six  years  old  the  -Ith  of 
July  next. 

Pedigree — He  is  a  capital  grandson  of  Sir  Ar- 
chy,  his  sire  Roanoke,  Mr.  Randolph's  favorite 
horse.  His  dam  Roanoka  by  Fiorizel,  dam  Corne- 
lia by  Chanticleer,  Vanity  by  Ccler,  &c.  Roanoke 
was  got  by  Sir  Archy  out  of  Lady  Bunbury,got  by 
'IVumpator,  Theopha  by  Highflyer,  Plaything  by 
Matchem,  Vixen  by  Regulus,  ^-c. 

The  terms  will  be  for  a  certain  but  very  moder- 
ate sum,  as  the  person  to  whom  he  may  be  let,  will 
be  required  to  keep  and  return  him  in  the  best  or- 
ilcr  when  reclaimed  at  any  time  after  the  season, 
and  before  the  first  of  March  next. 


^y-  Valentine — The  imported  horse  Valenline, 
is  to  stand  the  ensuing  season  at  the  Head  of  Wye, 
and  at  Easton,  alternately,  at  ftlo  the  season,  and 
S20  to  insure  a  foal.  His  pedigree,  which  proves 
him  to  be  of  the  best  blood  in  England,  will  be 
found  in  No.  21),  Vol.  8,  page  231 ,  of  the  American 
Farmer. 


^Baltimore  Market — There  has  been  very 
little  alteration  in  the  prices  of  flour  since  our  last. 
Howard  street  flour  from  stores  may  be  considered 
worth  Sj7  12i,  and  from  wagons  $6  87i. 
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It  appears,  therefore,  quite  impossible,  that  the 
Turijs  will  undertake  any  thing  before  the  spring, 
notwithstanding  the  reports  that  foreign  newsmon- 
gers are  not  weary  of  spreading. 

An  oflicial  bulletin  announces  the  capture  by  the 
Russians  of  Nicopolis,  and  the  town  of  Tournoul. 

The  preparation.?  for  the  next  campaign  were 
immense.  Nicholas  would  command  in  person.  He 
would  go  to  Warsaw  before  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  to  receive  the  oath  of  allegiance.  A 
convention  was  spoken  of,  which  that  government 
thinks  of  concluding  with  the  United  States  of 
iS'orth  America. 

The  Russian  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  has 
just  been  reinforced  by  a  ship  of  the  line,  of  seven- 
ty-four guns,  and  two  frigates  of  the  first  class,  so 
that  it  will  now  consist  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  a  number  of  brigs  and  corvettes. 

GREr.cE, — The  limits  of  Greece  have  at  last  been 
defined  by  the  Representatives  of  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns, which,  from  the  best  authority,  we  under- 
stand to  be  as  follows:  On  the  Continent  the  line  is 
to  run  from  Arta  to  V  olo.  The  islands  called  Cy- 
clades  are  to  be  kept  by  the  Greeks;  Scio  and  Mity- 
lene  by  the  Turks.  Some  diflferences  about  Candia 
and  Samos  have  arisen,  it  is  left  for  the  King  of  Eng- 
land to  decide  to  which  party  they  shall  belong. 

The  private  properly  of  the  Turks  in  countries 
given  to  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  valued  and  paid  for- 

In  like  manner  the  property  belonging  to  Greeks 
in  the  parts  left  to  Turkey  is  to  be  valued  and  set 
off  against  the  other.  The  government  of  Greece  is 
to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  one  million  and  a  half  of 
piastres,  or  about  £40,000,  in  lieu  of  all  public  Turk- 
ish property,  which  by  these  arrangements  comes 
into  its  possession. 

Portugal. — Accounts  from  Lisbon,  state  that 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  Don  iNIiguel  were  so 
far  advanced,  that  a  confident  expectation  was  en- 
tertained of  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Constitu- 
tional system. 

We  have  just  learnt,  on  authority  on  which  we 
can  depend,  that  a  tender  has  sailed  from  Plj'mouth 
with  orders  to  our  ships  of  Terccira,  to  permit  any 
Portugese  refugees  who  may  arrive  at  the  island,  to 
land  in  safety  and- without  interruption. 

Markets — Liverpool,  Feb.  21. 

Cotton — The  import  this  w-eek  is  l.'),455  bags, and 
the  sales  are  not  more  than  7000  bags,  at  a  decline 
generally  of  id  [ler  lb.  viz:  110  Sea  Islands  at  lO^d 
to  13id— 20  Stained  do  at  6 id  to  7d— 4000  Boweds 
at  f)id  to  fiid— 950  Orleans  at  (id  to  71d— 420  Ala- 
bamas  at  5  3-8d  to  6  3-8d— 550  Pernams  at  7  3-Sd 
to  7id — 910  Bahias  and  Maranhams  at  6Jd  to  7*d — 
100  Dcmararas  at  6  5-8d  to  7Hd — 20  Barbadoes  at 
7  3.8d— 480  Egyptians  at  7d  to  8d— and  150  Surats 
at  31d  to  4Jd  per  lb. 

Rice — SO  tcs  Carolina  sold  to  the  trade  at  I7s  6d 
to  lOs. 

Corn  Exchange. — The  arrival  for  Tuesday's  mar- 
ket contained  a  good  supply  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Oat- 
meal, and  Flour,  but  a  very  moderate  importalion 
of  other  kinds  of  Grain.  In  Wheat,  the  buyers,  in- 
duced by  the  great  depression  in  value,  came  freely 
into  the  market,  and  there  was  a  fair  business  done, 
at  a  decline,  however,  of  (id  to  Od  |)er  70  lbs.  from 
out  quotations  of  Tuesday  last.  In  Oats  there  was 
also  more  doing,  at  an  abatement  of  3d  to  Id  per 
4.T  lbs.  from  the  currency  of  Tuesday  sc'nnight. 
Oatmeal  and  Flour  2s  to  .)»  per  sack.  Malting  Bar- 
ley and  Malt  2s  to  Ss  per  quarter  lower.  Indian 
Corn  met  an  excessively  dull  sale,  and  must  be  quot- 
ed Is  to  2s  per  quarter  cheaper. 

Average  price  of  Corn  for  the  last  week — Wheat, 
73Hlld;  Barley,  34s  ,0d;  Oa(3,23.,  3.1;  Ryc,3t)s7d. 
Aggregate  average  of  the  mx  weeks  which  regu- 
lates duly— Wheat,  4s  7u;   Barley,  35s  8d;  Oats, 
23s  9d;   Rye,  42,^. 

Duty  now  pavnblc  on  Foreign  Corn — Wheat,  Is; 
Barley,  Cls  4d;  Oats,  12s  M;  Rye,  6s  6(1. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  Sjiril  4. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a. 24.     Co/(oii, New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    L'jiland,  .8J  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .0  a  11.     Coiton 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.     Flax,  Ameri- 
can .8  a  .9J.    Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  . 

Flour,  New  York,  bbl.  1.25;  Canal  S.OO  a  8.25;  Baltimore 
Howard  .street,  1.62^;  Richmond  city  mills,  T.25  a  7.31^; 
country,  1.19  a  T.25;  Alexandria,  T.-'a  a  1.37 i;  Frede- 
ricksburg 7.25;  Petersburg  7.25;  Rye  Flour,  bbl.  3.75; 
Indian  Meal,  barrel  2.87^;  hhd.  14.50  a  15.00.  Groin, 
Wheat,  North  River — ;  Virginia  1.50  a  1.55;  N.  Caro- 
lina 1.50  a  1.53;  Rye, North,  .70;  Corn,  North,  .53  a. 55; 
Barley,  .53  a  .55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a.3G;Peas, 
white  dry  7  bush.  4.00;  Beans,  7  bush.  8.00  a  9.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  9.25  a  9.75;  prime  7.25  a  7.75;  cargo 
5.50;  Butter,  N.York,  12^  a  16;  shipping,  .8a  .11;  Lard, 
.6  a  .6^;  Pork,  mess  12.50  a  13.00;  prime  9.75  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.50  a  6.75;  Hams,  Virginia  .9  a  .10;  Northern  .9 
a  .10.  Rice  .3  a  .3i;  Whiskey,  rye,  per  gall.  .24;  Cider 
Brandy  .30  a  .33.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .34  a  .6\;  Ken- 
tucky, .Si  a  .64.  Wool,  Merino,  American  fleece,  .32  a 
.38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;   common,  .18  a  .25. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  Jlpril  7. 
JSccs-!cax, yellow  .23a. 24;  £ea>js,  bushel  $1.25  a  1.50; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Butter,  No 
l,.9a.9i,  No.  2,  .5a. 6;  CoHmi,  New  Orleans  .11  a  .13, 
Upland  .9  a  .lOJ,  Tennessee  .9  a  .lOi,  Alabama  .9  a 
lOJ;  Fca(/»ers,  Southern  .33  a  .34,  Western  .31  a. 32;  Flax 
.8  a  .84.  Flour,  superfine  7.50;  fine  7.00,  Rye  3.25; 
Cornmeal,hds.  12.00, bis.  2.50;  Flaxseed,  cask  10.00,  bu. 
1.30;  Grain,  Wheat  1.50;  Rye  .50  a  .CO,  Corn  I.e. 
white,  .41  a  .43,  1.  c.  yellow.  .42  a  .44,  u.  c.  round 
.50,  Oats  .25  a  .33,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50;  do.  Eastern, 
.55;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50.  Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 
Virginia  .10  a  .12,  .Western  7;  Hemp,2Sb  a  240;  Lard, 
.6  a  .84;  Oil,  linseed  .79  a  .80;  Pork,  mess  13.00  a  13.60, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice,  3.00  a  3.75;  To- 
bacco, Kcnluoky  .4  a  .7,  Virginia  .44  a. 7;  Wool,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a. 30,  half  blood  .30  a  .32,  three  quarters 
blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unwashed,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


RARE  PLANTS,  &c. 

WM.  PRINCE,  proprietor  of  the  Lin- 
na:an  Botanic  Garden  near  New  York, 
offers  for  sale  Plants  of  Olives,  Green 
and  Bohea  Tea,  Coffee,  Cinnamon, 
Gaava,  Pimento,  Cassia,  Mango,  Ba- 
nana, Plantain,  Cocoa  Nut,  Mamniee, 
Calabash  Tree,  Mahogany,  Cashew 
Nut,  Soursop,  Rinyou,  Cherimoyer,  India  Papaw,  True 
Caper,  St.  Jolm's  Bread,  Horse  Radish  Tree,  Custard 
Apple,  Rose  Apple  of  India,  Bread  Fruit,  and  other 
Tropical  Fruits,  the  India  Rubber  Tree,  and  Sacred 
Banyan  of  India. 

Also,  3000  plants  of  the  Camellia  Japonica  or  Japan 
Rose,  of  above  50  varieties  and  of  all  sizes,  at  low 
prices. 

The  Chcirostemon  or  Hand  Flower  of  Mexico,  and 
Astrapea  Wallichi,  one  of  the  most  splendid  plants  of 
the  East  Indies;  Banksias  in  great  variety,  fee.  Stc. 

Catalogues  may  be  obtained,  gratis,  of  Gideon  B. 
Smith,  agent  for  the  proprietor,  at  the  office  of  the 
American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  and  orders  left  with  him 
will  meet  with  attention; 


HEMP  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  one  barrel  nf  very  lino 
IIF..MP  SEED,  just  received  from  Kentucky.  He  has 
alM)  the  white  Italian  MULBERRY  SEED,  of  superior 
ipiality;  and  likewise  white  English  and  Meretr  l'l)T.\- 
TOES  for  seed,  and  a  very  good  supply  of  the  Messrs. 
Eandrelh's  superior  (i  ARDEN  SEEDS,  each  p;ipcr  brac- 
ing the  Messrs.  Eandreth's  name.  Warranted  Plough.*, 
Cultivator.',  Patent  Cylindrical  and  Dutch  Culling  Boxes, 
Wheat  Fans,  and  other  Agricultural  Implements,  on 
hand  as  usual,  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  will  bu 
warranted  as  good  as  any  implements  of  their  kind  in 
the  state.  Extr;>  Mould  Boards,  Heels  anil  PuinN  lur 
Davis'  patent  Ploughs,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  for 
sale,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  worn  out  on  ploughs 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  or  any  of  his  agents,  hut  will  not  be 
furnished  on  any  terms  to  be  made  into  new  ploughs  liy 
other  workmen  than  agents  for  Mr.  Davis. 

All  orders,  post  paid,  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion. JONATHAN  S.   KAST.VIAN, 
No  36  West  Pratt-st.  between  Hanover  and  Charles. 


AL.M.4.\.VC. 


1829. 

Apbii,. 


Saturday, 11 

Simday, 12 

.Monday, 13 

Tuesday, 14 

Wednesday,..  15 

Thursday, IG 

Friday, 17 


Sun.  ^  Length 

Rises.      Sets,  lof  days 


U.  M.   H.  M 


12  56 

12  58 

13  0 
13  4 
13  6 
13  8 
13  10 


Moon 
Set.x. 


H.  M. 
1  16 

1  56 

2  31 

3  3 

3  34 

4  5 
4  35 


Moon,  First  Quarter,  10th,  9  h.  Oni.  Ev. 


BAIiTIXXOaS  PBZOES  CXTHBEKT. 


Corrected  for  the  American  Far<ner,  by  Edward  J.  WilUon 
((  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters''  .9gents. 
Ko,  4,  BotvlyU  Tvhorf. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  J,5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00 — red,  S.OO  a  8.0t) — fine 
red,  8.00  a  10.00,  for  wrapping — Ohio,  common,  5.00a 
8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow  10.00  a  20.00 

Rappahannock,  4.00  a  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
o  7.00 — wrapping,  6.00  a  8.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  fS.OO — super- 
fine Howard-st.  (sales)  7  a  7.25;  city  mills, 6  75  a  7.00, 
Susqu.  6.75  o  7.00— Corn  ME.AL,bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.40a  1.50— best  white  do.  1.60  a  1.70— ord. 
to  good,  1.30  a  1.40— Corn,  .38  a  .40— Rye,  .45  a  .50— 
Oats,  .26  a  .28— Beans,  1.00  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  a  .60— 
('lover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50 — Timotht,  2  a  2.50 — Orch- 
AKD  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  l. 00— Lucerne  .374 
a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .45  a  .50 — Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virg.  .84  a  .10— Lou.  .11  8.12- Alabama,  .10  a.  11 
Mississippi  .11  o  .13 — North  Carolina,.  10  a  .11 — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .12— WHiSKET,hhds.  1st  pf.  .21  a  .22— in  bbis 
23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 25  n 
30 — full  do..SOa.50,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $225  o  230,  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6. 25  o 
6.50— Herrings,  No. 1,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.874  aS — Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25 — Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;old,ll;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  0  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §5,  ground. 
1.25  bbl.;  grass  fed  prime  Beef,  3.50  a  5.00. 

MARKETiNr.. — Apples,  bush.  2.60  a  3.00;  Pheasants, 
pair,  .75;  S(|uabs,18i;Rabbits,.l24;Turkics,each,  I.124 
a  1.25;  Butler,  lb.  .25  b874;  Eggs,  .1 1  a  .124;  Potatoes 
Irish,  bushel  .50;  Fowls,  per  dozen  3  a  3.15;  Ducks, 
doz.S.OOa  3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a.  10;  Vcal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7-  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, .75  n 
.874;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnirs,  bush.  .25;  Partridges,  .6i  each;  Terra- 
pins, 4.00  a  4.50  per  doz;  Pork,  5.50  a  6.00 cwU;  prime 
Beef,  on  hoof,  5.50  a  6.00. 
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AOXaCTTXiTUKX]. 


(.From  the  Selma  Courier.) 

SUGAR. 

Coity  q/'  a  Ictttr  addressed  to  Robert  11.  Harwell,  Esq. 

qf  Jackson,  .lUibama. 

Dear  Sir,— I  roluriicd  last  night  from  Altakapas. 
after  an  absrnce  since  OHrly  in  M:iy  last,  west  ol 
tbe  Mississippi,  for  .\rkansas  and  Louisiana.  Haviiii; 
passed  soiue  tinip  at  Ihc  house  of  a  friend  and  rc- 
jalive  in  Atlakapas,  I  had  (lie  best  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  process  of  manufacturing  sujar,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  cane,  and  was  much  delighted 
with  it.  Tliose  who  are  ensaRcd  in  this  business 
are  thriving,  and  the  value  of  their  lands  constantly 
improving.  In  conlirmalion  of  this,  there  have 
been  in  Attakapas  three  hundred  additional  sugar 
works  erected.  From  those  circumstances,  I  de- 
termined to  advise  my  friends  and  acquaintances, 
and  endeavour  to  urge  them  to  the  culture  of  the 
su^ar  cane,  and  that  without  delay.  Had  I  not 
heard  you  were  from  home,  I  should  have  called  on 
you  to-day.  As  you  have  fine  lands  for  the  bu- 
siness, I  am  sure  you  will  profit  by  information 
on  the  subject.  It  is  only  necessary  to  have  cor- 
rect information,  to  induce  every  one  living  south  of 
latitude  33,  who  have  good  lands,  or  who  can  get 
them,  to  make  sugar.  The  business  is  healthy,  the 
labour  far  less  thau  in  the  cotton  crop,  and  can  be 
as  easily  cultivated  as  corn  after  it  is  planted.  The 
crop  is  finished  early  in  June,  like  corn,  and  you 
have  leisure  during  the  heat  of  summer,  and  till 
October  or  November,  when  they  begin  to  cut, 
grind  and  boil.  This  last  takes  four  weeks  or  more, 
and  is  viewed  rather  as  a  frolic  desired  by  the  hands 
than  dreaded.  There  is  a  sreat  error  in  the  public 
opinion,  where  they  are  unacquainted,  that  it  takes 
a  large  capital  and  a  great  number  of  hands  t  > 
make  sugar.  A  man  last  season  in  Lafourche,  witi 
I  he  assistance  of  two  little  sons,  ten  and  eleven  year 
of  age,  and  a  negro  sirl  about  the  same  age,  made 
sugar  which  he  sold  for  {•--i'O,  clear  of  all  expenses; 
but,  as  is  custoinary,  there  are  some  help  to  cut, 
grind  and  boil,  (which  has  to  he  carried  on  all  at 
OBCe,  to  keep  the  juice  from  souring,)  and  the  mo- 
lasses more  than  paid  expenses.  The  same  man 
made  the  rollers,  to  grind,  of  Iwe  oak,  and  his  whole 
expense,  besides  the  kettles,  did  not  exceed  thirty 
dollars. 

Two  brothers,  this  season,  in  Attakapas,  with 
their  own  labour,  (being  opposed  to  slave  labour,) 
made  -20  acres  of  Creole  cane,  which  will  make  30 
or  40  hogsheads  of  sugar.  They  were  entirely 
done  grinding  when  I  left  there,  and  I  understand 
they  will  overpay  for  help  to  harvest,  with  the  mo- 
lasses. Their  profit  will  amount  at  least  to  §25(10. 
But  these  are  particular  cases:  one  hand  can  and 
does,  in  ordinary  cases,  cultivate  four  acres  with 
ease,  besides  corn  and  other  necessaries.  One  acre 
of  good  Creole  cane  will  make  two  hogsheads  of 
sugar  of  1000  lbs.  each,  which  at  7  cents  per  lb.  is 
worth  $110.  Four  acres,  SOnO  lbs.— 560  dollars. 
From  the  best  information  I  could  get,  500  dollars 
to  the  hand  is  the  common  product.  As  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  cane  in  this  part,  it  is  beyond  doubt.  I 
saw  cane  of  three  kinds,  viz:  the  Ribband,  tlit  Cre- 
ole, and  the  Owhyhee,  well  matured  in  Sept.,  at 
Judge  Bry's,  in  Onachila,  in  latitude  Si°  30.  Il  has 
matured,  wherever  tried,  south  of  latitude  33°,  from 
South  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  Since  at  this  place  I 
have  seen  a  fair  sample  of  the  ribband  cane  on  (he 
farm  of  Samud  B.  Shields,  Esq.  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tombeckbe,  within  fifty  paces  of  (he  federal  road 
from  Washinjlon  to  New  Orleans.  The  seed  or 
stalk,  from  which  this  cane  grew,  Mr.  Shields  tills 
me,  were  sent  to  him  by  his  now  deceased  brollicr, 
Thomas  Slnelils,  from  New  Orleans.  There  were 
three  flour  barrels  of  the  slips  of  tbe  seed  cane.     It 
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waH  planted  on  the  I. 'till  of  March  last — from  niii 
iiirurmalion  too  shallow  and  too  thick,  or  clusc 
The  ground  was  cleared  in  I.sr2,»nd  never  ma- 
nured; was  broken  up  and  planted  in  drills,  cam- 
laid  laterally;  after  planting  it  was  nut  plouchi'd, 
but  chopped  over  twice.  The  cane  was  sunicicnlly 
matured  to  cut  early  in  November.  Mr.  Shiilds 
Iclls  me  he  ha'"  counted,  and  cut  as  many  as  four- 
teen stalks  from  one  single  eye,  or  joint,  and  from 
(rn  to  eighteen  joints  on  each  slall{.  From  the  pro- 
duct of  this  little  spot,  Jio  has  planted  at  least  two 
acres.  From  the  uncommonly  warm  weather,  it  is 
now  coming  up;  that  is,  sprouts  from  the  stubble, 
or  ralloon,  as  the  sugar  planters  call  it.  I  ha\T 
seen  a  few  stalks  of  this  cane,  that  are  within  a  few 
paces  from  whence  I  write,  which  were  left  stand- 
ing to  sec  the  efTect  which  frost  might  have  on  it, 
and  to  give  to  friends.  I  have  examined  it  closely, 
and  believe  it  equal  to  any  ribband  cane  I  ever  saw 
in  Louisiana, 

The  ribband  cane  is  sold  this  season  at  Attaka- 
pas, for  seed,  as  it  stands  in  the  field,  at  200  dolls, 
per  acre.  The  ribband  cane  is  greatly  preferred, 
every  where,  to  the  creole,  or  any  other  kind.  It  is 
hrger,  and  makes  from  three  to  four  hogsheads  per 
acre,  grows  farther  north,  and  matures  at  least  one 
month  earlier.  It  is  smooth,  without  those  annoy- 
ing prickles  on  the  leaves  of  the  Creole  cane,  and  is 
not  injured  so  much  as  the  latter,  by  being  blown 
down  by  storms,  as  it  will  ripen  after  it  has  fallen 
on  the  ground.  All  are  trying  to  get  the  ribband 
cane  for  seed.  As  I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  im- 
portant subject,  and  the  culture  to  be  the  most  like- 
ly to  promote  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  Slates,  and  is  so  little 
understood,  I  give  such  details  of  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  sugar,  as  my  opportunity  and  time 
will  permit. 

The  cane  should  be  planted  in  a  rich,  dry  soil, 
such  as  where  the  common  cane  grows.  If  the  soil 
is  wet,  or  subject  to  inundation,  it  should  be  leveed 
and  ditched,  to  keep  it  dry.  If  the  land  has  been 
cultivated  in  corn  or  cotton  a  year  or  two,  the  bet- 
ter; though  worn  out  land  is  not  good,  it  is  plough- 
ed deep  in  the  fall  or  winter,  and  prepared  as  for 
cotton — drills  three  or  four  feet  apart.  Some  plant 
the  cane  as  they  cut  it  in  the  fall,  and  cover  it  deep, 
(six  or  eight  inches,)  and  remove  the  earth  in  the 
spring,  or  in  February,  before  it  comes  up;  most 
persons  prefer  February.  The  seed  cane  is  cut  be- 
fore frost,  as  the  eyes  are  easily  injured  by  frost. 
They  are  put  up  in  a  kind  of  stack,  with  the  buts 
of  the  stalks  to  the  ground,  and  the  tops  leaning 
together  till  it  spreads  twenty  or  thirty  feet  wide, 
and  the  outsides  are  covered  with  earth  as  far  as 
the  stalks  are  naked  of  leaves.  When  it  is  plant- 
ed, the  stalks  are  laid  singly  along  the  furrow,  and 
capped  as  far  as  the  leaves  extend  beyond  the  joint. 
The  stalks  are  about  three  feet  Ions;,  of  which  70 
will  plant  a  row  across  an  acre,  and  70  drills  to  the 
acre  is  4900  stalks  to  the  acre.  When  seed  is 
scarce,  and  you  wish  to  raise  seed  only,  it  is  plant- 
ed further  apart,  (five  or  six  feet.)  Sometimes  they 
cut  the  stalks  in  two  between  each  joint,  and  plant 
the  eyes  or  joints  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  apart. 
One  acre  will  plant  five  or  more. 

The  cane  is  a  hardier  plant  than  corn  or  cotton, 
and  is  not  injured  by  spring  frosts,  as  it  does  not 
begin  to  joint  till  May;  as  soon  as  it  gets  up  high 
enough,  it  must  be  scraped  and  weeded  like  cotton 
with  the  hoe.  It  is  not  thinned.  It  soon  gels  lar?c 
enough,  when  it  shades  the  ground  and  delics  the- 
weeds,  anil  becomes  the  most  luxuriant  crop  be- 
fore fall  that  I  ever  beheld.  The  rows,  three 
feet  apart,  become  so  thick  as  to  be  difficult  to  get 
through.  In  Jime  it  is  laid  by,  or  ceased  working, 
as  corn,  and  you  are  at  leisure  during  the  summer 
heat,  till  October.  If  you  could  get  seed  to  plant 
one  or  more  acres  this  winter  from  the  Mi.'sissippi, 
I  would  advise  you  to  do  so  without  fail;  you  will 


only  regret  it  if  yiiii  du  nut.  Suppose  you  pUnI 
one  aero  the  cniuing  season;  next  you  will  plant 
five,  and  the  year  after  twenty  five,  the  work  of  six 
hands;  but  if  you  have  twt-lva  hands,  which  i« 
nearer  yaur  force,  I  would  advise  you  to  gel  ••■"•i! 
to  plant  two  arr^H  this  season,  and  in  IH.JO  V'l'i  "dl 
have  filly  acn -i  of  cane,  and  can  in  that  year  •■'  ,;in 
your  works,  ami  make  sU;.'ar  —  100  or  150  ho.:  '.  i!« 
»vorth  7  cents  per  lb.— $7000  to  §10,000;  ,;,  !:,ii 
would  be  the  easiest  work  you  ever  did.  \  n  i  yn 
go  on  with  cotton  or  other  business  till  you  r.ii^c 
a  stock  of  cane,  with  little  hindrance  on  that  ac- 
count. I  will  now  mention  some;hing  of  (he  works 
and  process  of  manufacturing,  and  conclude  thi« 
long  letter. 

It  is  easy  to  cultivate  more  cane  in  Attakapas, 
than  they  can  manufacture.  When  you  have  »s 
much  cane  as  your  force  can  save,  it  is  time  to  be- 
gin the  works.  A  mill  to  giind,  consisting  of  three 
cast  iron  cylinilers,  fifteen  inches  diameter,  and 
three  feet  long,  the  iron  one  inch  thick;  these  are 
fitted  on  timber,  and  set  one  end  in  a  trough  touch- 
ing each  other:  The  middle  roller  extends  high 
enough  to  fasten  to  a  shaft  like  a  cotton  screw,  and 
turns  the  other  two  rollers  with  cogs.  Two  or 
more  mules  will  turn  it,  and  it  is  fed  with  six  or 
eight  stalks  at  once,  which  are  pressed  flat,  joirils 
and  all,  and  the  juice  runs  in  a  constant  stream  to 
a  reservoir  convenient  to  the  kettles.  Four  kettles 
arc  generally  used,  of  a  size  to  suit  the  business,  as 
it  Is  found  that  the  same  furnace  will  heat  four  as 
well  as  one.  The  kettles  are  of  cast  iron,  shaped 
like  a  bow]  or  basin,  generally  five  or  six  feet  across 
the  top. 

The  set  is  one  much  less  than  the  other;  they  are 
placed  over  a  brick  furnace,  the  largest  first,  into 
which  the  juice  is  put  to  skirr;  the  least,  or  last, 
called  the  grand  or  grainer.  They  are  twice  filled 
and  emptied  into  the  grand. 

The  first,  or  largest,  is  called  the  battery,  or 
heater;  here  they  put  about  half  a  pint  of  slacked 
lime,  each  lime  it  is  filled  up  with  juice.  Tbi>.  is 
all  the  process  of  graining  or  limiim  il;  when  they 
perceive  the  syrup  in  the  ungrainer  is  boiled  enough, 
by  raising  it  on  the  bucket,  two  persons  dip  it  hasti- 
ly out  with  long  handled  buckets,  and  immediately 
lill  it  by  emptying  the  other  kettles,  to  keep  it  I'rom 
burning,  iiach  kettle  from  the  first  is  placed  a 
little  higher  than  the  other,  to  skim  ofT  the  froth 
or  sap,  into  the  first  with  a  long  wooden  sword, 
and  wipe  it  with  a  brush.  The  whiteness  of  the 
sugar  depends  on  skimming  and  keeping  it  I'rom 
burning  as  much  as  the  grain  or  liming.  When  the 
syrup  is  dipped  out  of  the  grainer,  it  is  conveyed 
into  an  adjoining  room  into  vats  or  troughs,  where 
it  cools  and  becomes  hard.  It  is  then  spaded  up 
and  put  into  hogsheads,  setting  one  end  over  a  vat, 
into  which  the  molasses  drains  out  of  the  sugar; 
some  stalks  of  cane  are  put  into  the  hogshead,  to 
lead  the  molasses.  They  have  greatly  improved  late- 
ly in  Attakapas  in  graining  sugar;  they  have  the  best 
specimens  this  season  ever  made.  I  will  mention 
that  it  is  the  practice  to  employ  persons  acquainted 
with  the  business,  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  work,  and  to  iiianage  it  the  first  season.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons  anxious  for  employment  that 
way,  on  moderate  terms. 

Sonic  send  a  hand  to  attend  to  the  kettles,  for  :i 
season,  to  learn.  .Ml  depends  upon  getting  one  ar- 
quainteil  with  graining  and  managing. 

You  will  excuse  the  hasty  and  crude  manner  in 
which  this  important  matter  is  stated. 

VN'hen  I  see  you  and  have  leisure,  I  shall  take  a 
pleasure  to  explain  more  intelligibly.  If  all  those 
who  could  make  sugar,  would  commence  and  q;iit 
the  cotton  business,  those  who  could  not  make  su- 
gar would  get  a  better  price  for  their  cotton.  Every 
thing — health,  interest,  patriotism,  and  sound  polrcy 
are  in  favour  of  it.  Ihere  is  no  danger  of  glutting 
tbe  sugar  market,  for  our  country  bas  too  httic  cane 
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'ii;(ih     till-    uiioviiitf    (leiiian 
c-' ;'se«  ( isicr   llitii    111'-   popuUliiin       I'Ih'   lantl 
tbiee  I  enlf  I'er  uounil  i:t  anipli'  [iroti-rlioii. 

(Signed,;  JAMKS  McCOY 


THE  SUGAR-CA.NE. 

Now,  Ihat  il  has  bfeii  prcned,  beyond  doiiht,  1)\ 
actual  eTperivitnl.  that  \\\e  siisfur-canp  can  be  suc- 
ce->lull)  lultiv.itrd  on  R'  i1  river  lands;  Ihe  tide  o( 
piitilii-  opinion  is  evide  lly  s'-nin;;  Hial  wty.  Sinm 
ol'  'iiir  most  wi-.illby  and  cnlPiprizinsc  pl.intpr>  arc 
coiDiiienriiit;  un  a  iiiorr  enli-ii-i>e  scalr  than  h^relo- 
fore  riiis  aiiitnrs  wc  II  (or  Ibe  prospeiily  of  lb' 
coiinlrj.  We  liope,  ere  lont;,  to  see  many  otliei- 
foll.winj;  the  ex  imple,  ami  we  heartily  »vi^b  them 
Ilia'  success  which  we  believe  will  rrniwi  their  es- 
ertiuns.  [Alex.  (Lou)  Gaz 


TOBACCO. 
We  have  before  us  a  valuable  exhibit  concerninjj 
Mil  yland  and  Ohio  toll  icc.i,  shewint?  Ihf  exports  ol 
1827,  crop  of  1826— sal-  in  Europe  in  18j7,  and 
tb.-  whole  slock  on  bai'd,  I>|  of  Jaiiu  iry,  I8i8.  I'he 
followinj;  briei  abstract  lakes  in  all  Ihat  can  be  ge- 
nerally interesliiig: 

To  Amsterdam.  Holterdani.  Bremen 

From  Baltimore,  hhds.  Itioi         69tJ7         8157 

Dl^lrlct  ol  Collin  bi^.hbds    l.()9lj  15-27         a655 

Also — from  B.dtjmorr.  .')08  hhds.  to  Hamburj;; 
138  to  Stockholm.  25U  to  London;  .  nd  lin  to  Bor- 
deaux: And  from  ilie  Di-lriet  of  Columbia,  18li8 
toCowesaml  <  market;  854  to  Havre.  Total  Iroiii 
Baltimore,  -20,751  hhds.— Irom  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 14.000— toiicllier  34.751,  exclusive  of  870 
from  Baltimore,  anil  150  liuiu  the  District,  sent  to 
Other  ports,  and  Ihi-nce  lurwarded  to  Europe. 

Whole  export  in  1827,  .  /iMs  35771 

There  remained   on   hand,  on  the  tst  of 

Jinuary.  18-28  — 

in  the  warehouses  al  Baltimore,  .       /i/ir/.s.  (i7f>l 

on  the  Potomac,         .  23ii0 

Paluxent,  &c.         .         .  700 

97  til 
35771 


455.S2 
I4UI1 


Export  as  above,     .... 
There  was  on  hand,  1st  of  Jan.  1827, 


Whole  crop  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  tobacco  of  lH-26. 
31,5-21    hhds.— to  wit:— 24.021   Maryland,  and 
7500  Ohio. 
The  stock  on  hand  is  given  as  follows — 
4bl  Jan.  1828,  at  Baltimore,  &.C.   .         .     /iAf/«.  n7(il 

7!)t!ti 

5t)47 

541  8 

IJOI) 

400 

<I00 

S8nO(l 


Do.  Ainsteidam, 

Do.  Rotterdam, 

Do.  Bremen,  and  on  the  way, 

Do.  London, 

Do.  Maiiiburi;, 

Do.  All  other  places,     . 
Add  estimated  crops  of  1827,    . 

Whole  amount  on  hanil, 


f>Hi;82 


iricl  IS  now  an  eiportiu;;  poinl  lor  Olno,  with  the 
immense  inlervenins;  land  i  arruige,  what  'lould  i' 
not  be  lor  the  whole  western  country,  with  the  fit- 
•  ility  ol  a  canal  from  the  Ohn-  *i  \\\>-  Potomac? 


Vessels' 
names. 


F.-bi-'y   -20  Charles, 
.March    18  Helvelius, 
"         1(1  .Shenandoah, 
"         30  V'irt:inia, 
5  l)di[;ence, 
I8{  Superb, 

1  [  R'usseau, 

2  Uov.  Brooks, 
18  Laura, 
21  1  Syren, 


April 

May 
June 


J<ily 


The  whole  quantity  sold  in  Europe,  in  1827,  wa'- 
as  follow;: 

111  Ao.slcrdam,  ...     hlids   10.507 

Ri.il.rdam,  •         ,         •         .  H42ii 

Br.  mm •  9700 

Ali  other, 25oo 

hhdi.  31 13.^ 

F.XPnRTS    FRO.M  THK  IllsTRICT  OF  Col.UMBIi 
The  lollowmic  Matpnient  ol  ihr  export  of  the  sin- 

fle  article  ol  'J'ohucco,  Irotii  the  Ui>iricl  of  Colum- 
ia,  durinu;  the  la»i  year,  will  In-  iiil.rpsling  to  niaii\ 
of  our  r'-adeis  Tlic  t.d).ici-o  was  all.  or  nearly  all 
Ot  the  ^luwlli  of  Maryland  nod  Ubio.     If  this  Dis- 


Fionecr, 
Euiblem, 
Shenandoah, 
Beta, 
August  17;Eaijle, 
"        I7|\V  ^hington, 
"        25i  Columbia, 
SljEnvoy, 
W'm.  Baker, 
Kremlin, 
Florida, 

Eajrle, 

Gold  Hunter, 

Roht.  Patton, 

V.dant, 

Virginia, 

Ma;.sasoit, 

William. 

St   Pe'er, 

Diliijence, 

Shenandoah, 


Sept.        5 

6 

19 

29 

October  5 

5 

9 

9 

"  5 

15 

17 


29 


1^ 

1 

i 

1 

■c 
5  ~ 

1 1 

'-  e 







493 

— 

_ 

150 

818 

_ 



486 

— 

688 





434 

— 





428 

— 

— 

290 

542 

— 



— 

260 

— 



811 

524 

659 

_ 





244 

649 





4-27 

305 

— 

431 

376 

— 

— 

485 

— 

— 

— 

450 

_ 

~ 

350 

793 

450 

— 

— 

450 

— 

408 

487 

— 

- 

;o8 

6096 

15-2 

.655 

IH68 

BECaPITULATION. 

To  Amsterdam,    . 
Rotterdam, 
Bremen, 

Cowes  and  a  market,  , 

Havre,     .... 
Europe  indirect,  .         . 


hhds.  6096 

1527 

3655 

1868 

854 

150 


lihda.  14  150 


(From  the  Georgia  Journal.) 
AGRfC  ULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

E'llunlon,  Tur  day  Ereninf;,  h'tb.  b,  18-28. 

Pursuant  to  previous  noti.  e,  by  A  Ciliz.-n  Farmer, 
a  large  and  respectable  number  of  citizens  C(mvened 
at  the  courl  house,  fur  the  purpose  of  considerini; 
the  embarr tssments  which  we,  as  a  romniunily 
lal'our  under,  and  of  devisinj;  a  mode  of  relief,  cal- 
culated to  alleviate  the  presMire  o(  the  times — 

On  motion.  If'illidm  FUiurunij.  E-q  was  called  to 
Ibe  chair,  and  Mark  A  dioper  lequested  to  act  a> 
secreUiiy,  who  took  their  .-eats  accordingly. 

.\(ter  an  iiiti  rcbange  of  ideas,  it  was  moved,  that 
the  chaiiman  appoint  a  committee  of  live,  lor  tin- 
purpose  ot  draliing  such  resolutions  ns  they  m.iy 
tliiiik  adapted  to  ibe  i  onditinn  of  our  country,  ami 
M's-is  H'iltuim  Turner.  Jn.iiah  Fhurnoy.  Irhy  lliul 
san.Jiiel  UrtniUuin  aoii  TtiOnuu  Hoiey,  were  appuiiii- 
.11  a-  a  coruiiiiitee. 

'The  meeting  adjourned,  to  meet  on  this  day  Ivto 
weekft. 

TiusiUty,  \9lh  Frbruary,  18.8. 

The  citizens  from  the  various  parts  of  the  county 
cinvened  nt  the  court  bouse.  William  Flournoj, 
H,^.).  being   ab-eiit,  Dr  John    Keunvn   was  called   "to 

lue  cbiur,  wtiea  Mi-  Turner,  chturaidD  of  thu  cuid- 


inillee  appointed  loi  Ih'  piiiposeoi  eiralling  such 
resolulions  as  might  be  thought  ailapted  to  the  con- 
dition of  our  country,  oU.red  the  following  report 

On  motion  ol  jDsiab  Floumoy,  E>q  the  report 
and  resolution  were  adopted. 

On  motion,  Ueselved.  That  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  and  Recoider  be  reque«led  to  publish  the 
report  and  resoluuon  offered  by  the  committee  and 
adopted  by  the  meeting 

JOHN  KENNON,  Chairnum. 

Mark  A  Cooper,  Secretary. 

In  relation  to  the  following  report,  it  may  he  pro- 
per to  remark,  that,  being  conipiised  from  the  drafts 
of  several  persons,  rather  hastily  thrown  together, 
il  is  r  liber  more  prolix  than  it  otherwise  would  h  .ve 
been.  From  the  same  cause,  there  may  not  be  quite 
as  much  uiiiluimity  of  language,  on  some  minor  to- 
pics, even  of  sentiment  oi  matter,  as  mis-ht  other- 
wise have  appeand.  Yd  it  is  hoped  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  document  will  be  productive  ol  some 
good. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  causes 
of  the  existing  e:iibarrassiiie'.ts  in  the  eoiiimu- 
nily,and  to  suggest  the  best  iiielhod  of  relief,  re- 
port, 

'That  they  have  directed  their  anxious  attention  to 
the  (liscbarge  of  the  duty  assi;;ned  them;  -and  noir 
submit  the  lollowing  ceiisiderations 

'The  embarrassments  complained  of,  are  mainly 
attributable  to  the  following  causes: — the  reduced 
prices  ol  produce;  the  exhaustion  of  our  lands;  bad 
crop  years;  bad  m.inageiiient;  extravagance;  and 
purchasing  on  credit 

1 1  is  needless  to  dwell  on  a  matter  so  well  under- 
stood as  the  eff  ct  |iioduced  by  an  unexpected  .ind 
considerable  reduction  in  Ibe  prices  of  our  staple 
commodities.  Nor  is  it  necessary  (o  descant  largely 
upon  "bat  is  obvious  lo  the  most  superlicial  obser- 
ver, that  our  fields  are  iieprived  of  much  of  Ibeir 
original  fertility.  'The  unfavourable  seasons  are 
painfully  remembered,  even  by  our  most  judicious 
farmers.  And,  although  the  imputation  ol  had  ma- 
nagement may  be  unpleasant, yet  it  is  believed  to  be 
merited,  even  by  some  who  have  h  .d  the  reputation 
of  being  good  managers.  This  bad  management 
has  consisted  either  in  hating  no  system,  or  having 
a  wronK  system  Many  have  employed  others  lo  at- 
tend to  Iheir  business,  who  ought  not  to  have  em- 
ployed any  one.  Olhers,  who  nere  obliged  lo  eui- 
|.loy  overseers  and  other  agents,  have  not  bestowed 
.ts  much  peison.il  ailenliun  on  their  own  atlairs.  aS 
they  iiiit;bt  and  ought  to  h  ive  done.  Many  have 
planted  too  much  colton,  and  too  litth- coro.  'Th« 
consequence  has  been,  that  they  have  incurred  the 
disgrace  as  well  as  the  expinse,  of  buying,  instead 
of  raisi  g,  burses,  and  hogs,  and  even  corn.  .Ano- 
ther  Iruitlul  source  of  embarrassment,  is  extrava- 
gance; our  expenditures  have  been  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  lo  our  income.  We  have  boujih'  clotni;8 
lor  ourselves  and  families,  instead  of  making  tbi  lu. 
We  hue  liuugbl  line  horses,  and  Carriag.s.  and 
s;iddles.  >\lien  rheiper  would  have  done.  We  bate 
maintained  our  cliililreii  in  idleness  and  style,  wh'-a 
we  ouglit  to  have  reared  them  in  plainness  and  in- 
dustry. 

But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  causes  enume- 
rated, however  powerlul  in  themselves,  could  ne>.  r 
have  produced  the  existing  slate  ot  things,  if  il  had 
not  been  for  the  existence,  or,  at  least,  tiie  abuse  of 
credit.  This  is  indeed  the  Pandoras  box.  Iruin 
which  most  of  the  evils  complained  of  have  cina- 
njled. 

Connected  with  the  system  or  wi'li  the  abuse  of 
credit,  is  another  evil  of  .  onsiderable    mgni'ide; 

that  of  securiiysliip.     .Many  p- r >  wiio  wouM   be 

aide  otherwise  to  bear  up,  iiolwitli-taiiiiinu  llie  pie  — 
suro  of  the  tiioes,  are  ruiaed  b|  the  laudable,  yet 
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unavnilini;  atlctiipl  lo  »u5(aiii   llicir  fricnili  by  becu- 
rilyship  am)  cndorM-mrnls. 

Tbr  rniiiiiiilici-  nuKliI  ea*\\y  adil  to  Ibis  catalogue 
otlirr  caiiw*  lor  (ho  cmbarrassincnts  of  the  prenrnl 
tiiiii-;  but  It  IS  iiselrds.  Some  of  Ihrni  »re  so  con- 
nri'ted  with  the  lunUHlion  ol  our  coaimunity,  anil 
oibtT>,  with  our  uimal  runstitulioii9,  as  to  preclude 
fM'n  the  hope  ol  iiiiuiediatc  remedy.  The  coiumil 
Ire  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  suuE^'st  such  remedies 
for  Ibc  present  di*lie>s,  as  the?  believe  to  be  clearly 
|ii:ietic«ble.  And  here  thty  must  indulj^e  their  re- 
f^rt- til,  that  the  rall>-n  fortunes  of  many  ca.mot  be  re- 
stored by  any  course  which  can  be  suviifested.  To 
such  It  only  reiiimns.  lo  pay  their  debts  as  far  as 
thiir  elTecIs  will  extend;  uscertain  the  true  ground 
on  which  Ihey  stand;  and,  no  longei  deceiving  others 
or  themselvrs,  "benin  anew  their  journey  and  their 
li\ps."  I'lirsuiiij;  this  course,  it  would  slill  be  prac- 
ticable for  a  considerable  number  of  them  lo  acquire 
a  compet"-ney,  or  even  a  fortune,  for  their  families, 
while  there  is  little  or  no  hope  from  a  cuntraiy 
course. 

I'resupposing  the  necessary  industry,  nrithout 
which  It  IS  impossible  to  succeed,  the  remedies 
tihieb  would  be  more  immediately  beneticiai  to  the 
Ciuiimuiiity  at  lar;;e,  are: — To  dismiss  extravagance; 
to  make  as  much  and  buy  as  little,  as  pussible;  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  articles 
on  credit;  to  be  economical  in  every  respect. 

'I'be  propriety  of  these  suggestions  is  so  obvious 
as  to  require  but  little  elucidation.  In  the  idea  of 
making  as  much  and  buying  as  little  as  possible,  is 
iiicluiled,  not  only  the  production  ol  commcxiities  for 
market,  but  of  an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  clotb- 
inp,  work  animals,  &c.  for  domestic  use.  The  ad- 
Taiitage  of  purchasiii'.;  necessaries  with  cash,  is  too 
app  .rent  to  need  illustration.  To  gire  full  effect  to 
these  recommendations,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  af,- 
counts  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  so  as  to  be  able 
at  any  time  to  know  your  standing;  (an  ignorance 
of  whicb  often  causes  a  man  to  incur  ruinous  expen- 
ditures or  engagemeiils;)  and  to  be  systematic  in  all 
things,  having  a  time  and  place  for  every  thing  and 
every  operation;  and  every  thing  in  its  time  and 
place. 

It  is  recommended  to  every  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  a  family,  or  estate,  to  ascertain  the  full 
amount  of  all  the  demands  against  hiiD  accuraiely, 
and  set  this  suui  doivn;  and  then  estimate  as  cor- 
rec:ly,  all  the  means  he  now  has  in  hand,  to  meet 
these  demands. 

If  he  finds  that  his  means  are  competent,  to  the 
ends  desired,  he  has  nothing  .0  do  but  lo  mind  the 
same  things,  and  to  walk  by  the  same  rule — selling 
as  good  an  example  as  he  possibly  can.  of  industry 
But  if,  upon  examination  of  his  affairs,  be  finds 
he  has  only  in  part  the  means  to  pay  his  debts,  let 
hull  put  Ihiee  years  business,  as  nearly  as  he  can, 
fogeiher;  take  the  average  profit  ol  one  year,  and 
see  il  that  will  meet  all  the  claims  upon  him.  after 
he  has  dispensed  with  all  iuperlluiti'S.  If  this  will 
answer  his  purposes  fully,  let  him  go  in  hope  that 
he  shall  obtain  the  wished  for  end. 

If  otherwise,  it  is  perceived  that  two  or  more  years 
of  prosperity  must  attend  him  before  he  can  be  de- 
livered from  embarrassment,  let  him  sell  that  por- 
tion of  his  property  which  is  least  profitable  and 
IDost  saleable,  until  he  has  reduced  his  debts  to  the 
compass  of  one  years  profit. 

Without  adverting  to  what  may  be  done  by  the 
introduction  of  new  articles  of  culture  on  our  farms, 
it  may  now  be  emphatically  said,  that  cotton  i>  our 
only  adicultural  product  for  exterior  trade.  Of 
cotton,  we  annually  raise  about  eight  thousand  bales; 
which  may  be  estimated  to  be  worth,  clear  of  freight 
and  other  expenses  incident  to  its  sale,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  This  sum  is 
our  only  reliance  to  pay  our  current  expenses  of 
every  kind,  and  our  debts;  and  which  we  have  no 
hope  can  be  materially  enlarged. 


Our  annual  expenditures  we  cstluiite  lo  b 


In  store  accounts,  averag* . 

Pork  brought  from  other  slates 

lluiscs  and  mules. 

Pleasure  carriages,  household  furni- 
ture, watches,  doctors'  bills,  black- 
smith accounts,    .... 

Salt,  iron,  sutjar,  coffee,  cotton  bag- 
ging, and  other  articles  usiiahy 
bought  at  places  where  we  sell  our 
cotton,  and  not  included  in  the  esti- 
mate of  store  accounts,     . 

Interest  on  existing  foreign  debts, 
computed  at  legal  per  cent,  and 
without  taking  into  view  the  many 
instances  in  which  more  than  law- 
ful interest  is  given,     • 


JS5  tino 
i.'i.dtio 

8,000 


8,000 


9,000 


25,000 


Making  our  annual  expenses  amount  to  |^14'J,0()0 


This  calculation,  if  erroneous,  we  believe,  shows 
our  annual  expenses  to  be  less  than  they  actually  are; 
but  t.iking  it  for  correct  it  leaves  an  excess  in  the 
avails  of  our  yearly  labours,  after  paying  annual  ex- 
penses, of  only  thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  applica- 
ble to  the  payment  of  present  debts;  an  amount  by 
far  too  small  lo  eitingui?li  them,  or  so  to  reduce  them 
as  lo  change  their  prsseni  burthensome  and  destruc- 
tive r-haiacter,  within  any  time  that  we  can  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  holders  of  thcru  will  forbear  to 
|)ress  and  compel  their  payment  But  a  material 
fact  in  relation  to  this  balance  should  not  escape  ob- 
servation; many  of  our  citizens,  from  better  manage- 
ment, accident,  or  other  causes,  are  in  firosperous 
circumstances;  and  it  is  into  their  hands  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  money  iuimrdiately,  or  ulti- 
mately, goes;  anil  although  the  whole  amount  of 
the  balance,  if  exclusively  applied  to  the  relief  of 
those  whose  circumstances  are  most  needing  it. 
would  be  together  insullicient,  yet  if  is  apparent  that 
they  get  much  less  than  the  amount  of  that  balance. 
And  what  is  the  consequence? 

Some  by  ruinous  sacrifices,  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional interest,  or  the  sale,  for  less  than  their  value, 
of  the  demands  which  they  hold  upon  others,  put 
off,  for  a  little  time,  the  day  of  final  payment. 

The  property  of  others,  we  will  not  say  more  un- 
fnrtuniUe,  is  taken  to  satisfy  debt-,  enlarged  by  costs 
and  expenses.  If  the  property  when  under  the  she- 
riff's hammer,  could  be  sold  for  its  fair  value,  the  re- 
sult would  not  be  lamentable;  but  this  is  not,  and 
canno*  be  the  case;  because  the  amount  ol  properly 
which  the  debts  and  embarrassments  of  the  commu- 
nity compel  them  to  thiow  into  market,  at  a  fair 
price,  greatly  exceeds  the  annual  proceeds  of  cot 
ton,  deducting  annual  expenses,  and  it  is  to  these  cir- 
cumstances, prices  of  property  must  and  will  be  gra- 
duated, and  not  as  in  ordinary  cases,  to  its  intrinsic 
worth.  No  person,  however  accurate  may  be  his 
opinion  of  the  value  of  a  thing  sold,  and  how  desir- 
ous soever  he  may  be  to  possess  it.  can  buy  with- 
out he  can  pay  the  money  for  it;  this,  but  few  can 
do;  and  all  the  consequences  of  a  glutted  market 
ensue;  but  little  competition;  much  to  be  sold;  and 
but  little  to  buy  with.  The  end  must  he  a  sacrifice 
of  the  property  sold,  and  not  unfiequently,  a  hope- 
less insolvency  of  valuable  members  of  the  commu- 
nity; poverty,  privation  and  distress  a'nong  their  fa- 
milies, and  ollen  in  cases  where  the  moral  worth  of 
the  sufferer  claims  our  deepest  sympathy  and  com 
misseration. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  evils  of  the  times  that 
their  tendency  is  strong,  is  irresistible,  to  make  the 
rich,  richer;  the  poor,  poorer.  Take  an  instance 
where  property  is  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Precisely  the 
difference  between  the  actual  sale  and  value  of  the 
thing  sold,  is  the  Kain  of  the  purchaser,  at  the  ex- 
(icnse  of  the  unfortunate  owner,  and  sometimes  at 
the  expense  of  the  creditors  also;  as  where  an  indivi- 
dual whose  properly,  at  its  worth,  would  cover  his 


i!ehls,  duet  not  aell  for  its  value;  there  it  «  d>  lici<  inv, 
which  his  creditors  lose,  gained  most  uKially  by  In  n 
who  already  has  enough,  and  lust  to  him  lo  wlion 
it  is  necessary  for  the  actual  dinforl  and  iDnliite 
nance  nf  his  family,  or.iu  ra<e  of  creditors,  nccei- 
saiy  to  the  payment  of  their  own  d>-htt. 

It  is  from  the  same  cause  ihat  purchasers  of  notei 
advance  with  such  rapid  strides  to  wenlih  miiong 
us.  It  wuuhi  be  wasting  time  to  attempt  to  prxe. 
Ihat  the  use  of  money  is  not  worili  as  much  at 
is  asked  and  obtained  by  them  for  it;  ami  'I  ar- 
gues a  kind  of  infatuation  among  us,  which  we  lo 
not  believe  has  any  existence,  to  suppose  that  »e 
would  voluntarily,  aud  without  being  iindi-r  gr>-<t 
necessity,  moral,  or  otherwise,  give  to  much  above 
its  real  value  for  it.  In  the  pressure  and  neces-ili-t 
of  our  circumstances,  an  individual  «ho  wields  hit 
capital  in  that  business,  has  an  advantage  over  ihc 
community  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  true 
value  of  the  use  of  money,  and  the  amount  obtain- 
ed: a  difference,  we  believe,  of  not  less  than  from 
15  to  'iti  per  centum,  ut  comiinund  iii<ere»(.  and 
which,  in  it.'i  progress,  is  entirely  couipeient  to  tiie 
heaping  up  of  great  riches  on  the  one  hand,  .lud 
wither  and  consume  on  the  other. 

Such  are  sonie  of  the  dehte-ious  consequence! 
of  our  pi-ciiniary  difficul'ies.  Uapid  accuuiula'i.iiit 
of  addnional  wealth  by  those  who  commonly  have 
enough;  and  as  rapid  a  dives'ment  of  ihe  little  pro- 
perty possessed  by  others,  eiery  way  as  deserv- 
iiig 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say  a  word  relating  to  the 
mischievous  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
debts  we  now  owe.  They  are  virtually  foreign 
debts,  and  so  many  drains  to  carry  from  us  entirely 
much  of  the  money  w  hicli  would  otherwise  remain 
in  circulation  among  us.  A  man  owes  a  debt  to  his 
neighbour;  that  neighbour  or  some  other  person, 
into  tvhose  hands  the  money  soon  goes,  owes  one 
of  our  merchants,  to  whom  he  pays  it.  The  mer- 
chant owes  for  his  goods,  which  he  must  pay  for; 
and  in  this  way  it  very  often  happens,  that  money 
has  hardly  reached  us  from  the  sale  of  our  cotton, 
before  it  commences  its  return  hack.  But  if  we 
owed  no  foreign  debts,  the  money  we  might  pay  in 
discharge  of  such  as  we  did  owe,  would  ordinarily 
still  remain  with  us,  and  increase  the  only  fund 
which  can  be  relied  upon  to  make  property  sell  for 
its  worth;  that  is,  the  amount  in  the  hands  of  our 
citiz.ns,  seeking  its  investment  in  property.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  unnecessary  and  improper  amount  of 
our  purchases  from  abroad,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  makes  the  '-halanre  of  trade"  against  us;  first, 
draining  us  of  our  money,  as  being  most  portable; 
and,  if  continued,  evenMi.tlly  taking  from  us  mneh 
of  our  other  property  that  can  be  carried  away  with 
the  most  facility. 

To  trace,  in  all  their  ramifications,  Ihe  various 
pecuniary  and  moral  evil*  which  grow  out  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  would  far  transcend  the  limits  with- 
in which  we  wish  to  confine  our  remarks.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  stating,  most  confideiit- 
ly,  that  we  have  an  effectual  remedy  in  our  hamls; 
that  bv  pursuing  a  proper  course  of  relrenchiu'iit 
and  self  denial,  the  community  have  it  completely 
in  thi-ir  power  to  relieve  themselves  from  their  pe- 
cuniary (lilVieulties. 

We'woiild  make  a  single  remark  as  to  an  expec- 
tation entertained  by  some,  (upon  which  much  re- 
liance is  placed,  »vhieh  we  fear  will  be  found  delu- 
sive.) in  relation  to  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. The  price  of  this  arlicle  will,  we  presume,  be 
always  subject  to  occasional  fluctuation;  short  crops 
and  other  circumstances,  may  sometimes  cause  an 
advance.  But  our  npioions,  foundcil  upon  our  best 
jud-ments  is,  that  the  average  price  will  continue 
low,  and  ultimately  reach  a  point  less  than  any  10 
which  It  has  gone  for  many  years  Sales  math  in 
Ihe  <ailv  part  of  next  sea«on  may,  perh.ips.  »et«« 
contradictory  to  this;  if,  however,  it  should  to  bapr 
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pen,  we  fear  tliat  lime  will  uUimately  prove  the 
correctness  of  tlit  opinion  here  advanced.  We 
turn,  tlicrefore,  to  what  we  believe  to  be  our  iole 
dependence  for  relief — the  curtailment  of  our  ex- 
penses. 

Our  community  has  already  strained  every  nerve; 
has  put  in  requisition  all  its  means,  to  raise  all  the 
cotton  it  can  rai«e,  and  cannot  hope  materially  to 
increase  its  quantity  from  its  present  average 
amount.  We  attein|)t  to  raise  nothing  che  for  fo- 
reign trade,  and  all  we  have  done  is  insufficient  to 
meet  our  exigencies.  The  fault  Is  not  in  our  soil;  a 
great  deal  worse  is  tilled  to  much  advanta'.;e.  Cot- 
Ion  is  a  far  more  valuable  agricultural  product  than 
the  climate  permits  to  be  raised  in  many  other 
countries,  which  sre  nevertheless  prosperous.  The 
fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  rtastei'ul  and  expensive 
habits,  formed  in  times  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
are  retained.  But  those  times  are  gone.  We  have 
not  had  the  wisdom  to  change  with  the  times;  and, 
until  we  do  so,  our  case  Is  hopeless.  We  now  make 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  from  our  cotton.  We  must,  if  we  would  save 
ourselves,  reduce  our  expenses  so,  that  a  sudiciency 
of  that  sum  shall  remain,  to  be  annually  applied  to 
the  payment  of  old  debts,  lo  extinguish  them  in  a 
reasonable  time.  We  would  earnestly  urge  to  the 
community,  that  except  this,  there  is  nothing  else 
to  depend  on.  Slern  necessity  is  at  work  among 
us,  and  sooner  or  later,  willing  or  unwilling,  to  that 
we  must  yield;  but  how  much  better  would  it  be, 
how  much  misery  would  it  save  us,  if,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  best  of  books,  it  could  be  said  of  each 
individual — "The  wise  man  foreseeth  the  evil,  and 
hidcth  himself" 

If  we  would  hide  ourselves  from  impending  evils, 
let  us  contract  no  new  debts,  except  from  the  most 
unavoidable  necessity,  and  apply  all  we  can  save, 
to  the  discharge  of  old.  Let  us  make  every  thing 
which  we  need,  and  which  we  can  make,  in  our 
own  families. 

We  must  raise  all  the  pork  needed  in  our  fami- 
lies, and  a  surplus  for  the  supply  of  those  whose 
avocations  and  situations  prevent  them  from  doing 
so.  This  can  easily  be  done  by  next  season,  and 
would  save  us  annually  fiflecn  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars.  Wc  must  raise  our  own  horses  and  mules. 
The  efl'ect  of  this  would  not  be  felt  under  three  or 
four  years;  after  that  time,  ten  or  llfteen  thousand 
dollars  could  be  saved  annually  in  this  item. 

None  doubts  our  capacity  to  do  all  these  things, 
and  to  do  them  easily.  We  should,  in  doing  so,  not  | 
be  able  to  raise  as  much  collon  as  wc  now  do;  but 
the  gain  by  us  in  the  exchange  would  be  great. 
We  do  not  believe  tliat  we  should  fall  short  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  tbe  amount  of  cotton  crops  an- 
nually, to  accomplish  every  thing  recommended; 
and  by  rigidly  adhering  lo  the  course  recommend- 
ed, instead  of  a  nctt  gain  each  year  of  thirty-one 
thousand  dollars,  »ve  do  not  doubt  it  would  be  swell- 
ed to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and 
that  in  a  short  time  we  should  generally  be  as  pros- 
perous and  as  happy,  as  ease  in  our  money  afl'airs 
could  make  us. 

We  forbear  enlarging  upon  the  many  happy  ef- 
fects, pecuniary,  moral  and  political,  which  would 
accompany  this  steady  and  unwavering  prosecution 
of  our  interests.  We  have  endeavoured  honestly 
tu  point  out  llie  evils  which  burthen  us,  their  cause 
and  the  remedy?  And  much  pleasure  would  it  give 
us  tf  our  humble  efforts  should  be  productive  of  any 
good,  however  small. 

In  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  committee 
recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Itexolved,  That  the  relief  of  the  community  from 
existing  embarrassments,  can  only  be  efl'ecled  by  a 
due  consideration  of  the  causes  enumerated,  and  a 
determined  adoption  of  the  remedies  suggested  in 
the  foregoing  report 
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MADDER. 

Mr.  Pot- lson,  Belmont,  March  21,  1828. 

Please  to  publish  the  letter  1  herewith  transmit 
for  public  benefit.  The  writer  merits  and  will  re- 
ceive the  thanks  of  the  society,  for  his  patriotic  en- 
deavour to  introduce  into  our  country,  a  most  val-" 
uable  dye  stuff.  It  will  be  too  late  in  the  season  to 
wait  for  a  regular  meeting  of  the  society,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  directions  for  the  distribution  of  the 
roots.  I  have,  therefore,  requested  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Willium  S.  Warder,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  vice  presidents  and  curators,  to  cause  the  roots 
to  be  distributed  to  and  among  such  aiiplicants  as 
in  their  judgment,  will  do  justice  in  their  cultivation. 
I  have  long  been  convinced,  that  an  entire  change 
in  the  farming  of  those  who  live  near,  or  within  an 
extensive  circuit  around  our  city,  will  conduce  to 
their  essential  and  indispensable  advantage,  and  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  will  become  one 
of  the  first  manufacturing  cities  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  inland  supplies  of  coal,  iron  and 
other  native  products  arrive  at  full  perfection.  Dye 
stuffs  will  then  be  most  indispensably  required. 

It  therefore  behoves  our  farmers  and  gardeners, 
immediately  to  begin  the  cultivation  of  all  such  ar- 
ticles as  will  be  in  extensive  demand;  none  thereof 
will  be  more  important  than  the  madder.  It  re- 
quires time  (three  years,)  to  perfect  its  qualities; 
and  it  delights  in  deep,  light  or  alluvial  soils,  either 
artificially  so  made,  or  naturally  deep,  and  some- 
what moist.  Such  are  our  meadows  and  vallies, 
every  where  to  be  found. 

Although  the  time  required  for  its  full  perfection, 
may  seem  forbidding,  yet  every  thing  must  have  a 
spirited  and  zealous  beginning.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  the  offsets,  from  the  original  root,  will 
furnish  ample  supplies  for  extended  cultivation,  and 
thus  large  plantations  may  be  made.  Mean  time 
the  leaves  are  eagerly  devoured  by  cattle,  where 
cut  and  delivered  to  them  twice  per  day,  or  accor- 
ding to  their  forwaidness  of  growth.  Leaving  the 
heart-shoots  uncut,  will  conduce  to  the  health  and 
increase  of  the  root.  If  required,  ample  directions 
for  its  culture  will  be  published.      Yours,  truly, 

RICHARD  PETERS, 
President  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  ,1griculture. 

Providence ,  March  0,  1828. 
To  the  President  of  the 

I'cnnsylvania  AgricuHwal  Society; 
Sir, — You  will  receive  herewith,  a  hamper  of 
madder-roots  of  the  best  quality,  raised  in  Holland. 
They  were  purchased  by  me  in  Amsterdam,  will)  a 
view  of  propagating  them  in  this  country,  where 
they  will  thrive  as  well  as  in  Europe,  from  whence 
our  manufacturers  derive,  at  present,  their  supply 
of  this  valuable  dyc-stuft".  The  cultivation  of  mad- 
der has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  attempted  in 
the  United  States.  Feeling  assured,  that  by  a  little 
attention  to  the  culture  of  this  plant,  our  country 
may  be  rendered  independent  of  foreign  nations  lor 
a  supply  of  it,  should  it  not  eventually  even  prove 
a  profitable  staple  article  of  export.  I  am  induced 
to  forward  this  small  parcel  to  you  for  an  experi- 
ment, with  the  conviction  that  under  the  auspices 
of  your  society,  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
subject,  which  its  importance  seems  to  demand. 
I  am,  ver}'  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

ZACHARIAH  ALLEN. 


[April  18,  182S. 
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Rustic  Rewards. — The  Lincolnshire  Agricultu- 
ral Society  has  given  a  prize  of  ten  guineas  to  one 
man,  for  having  had  seventeeri  children,  (Jitn  living,) 
and  been  forty  years  in  the  service  of  one  Riasler; 
and  another  of  five  guineas,  for  Iwenty-fwe  children, 
(ten  living,)  and  a  service  of  forly-une  years. 

[CktsUr  (£ng  )  ChrmicU. 


INFLUENCE  OF  TREES  UPON  SMALLER 
PLANTS. 

Mr.  Skinner,  Wat-Cktsler,  Penn.  Jlpr%l2,  1928. 

Sir, — It  is  well  known  to  agricultural  observers, 
that  certain  trees  exert  a  pernicious  influence  upon 
many  other  plants  growing  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity; and  especially  upon  some  of  our  cultivated 
plants,  such  as  Indian  corn,  oats,  wheat, &.c.  This  fact 
is  very  remarkable  in  Indian  corn  fields,  along  the 
margins  of  wood  lands.  It  is  probable  that  all  trees 
are  more  or  less  injurious  to  cultivated  plants,  whicb 
are  located  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence;  but 
some  '  inds  are  much  more  so  than  others.  Every 
farme  ■  may  have  observed  that  cultivated  crops,  si- 
tuatr  ,  along  the  borders  of  wood-lands,  exhibit  a 
niM!  :  sickly  appearance,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  field,  opposite  some  trees,  than  others.  For  in- 
stance, this  effect  is  generally  more  remarkable  in 
the  vicinity  of  chestnut,  hickory,  and  tulip  poplar 
trees,  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  locust  trees, 
maples,  persimmons,  &c.  Onrhcdeers  assert,  also, 
that  the  red  cedar  {Junipcrus  virginiana.)  and  black 
walnut,  {.Jiiglans  nigra,)  are  particularly  injurious 
to  the  Virginia' thorn,  when  permitted  to  grow  near 
the  latter.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  injury 
was  owing  to  some  pernicious  secretion,  or  exhala- 
tion from  the  trees,  by  which  the  atmosphere  was 
contaminated  immediately  around  them,  and  ren- 
dered unlit  for  the  healthy  growth  of  more  delicate 
plants.  This  notion  derived  some  plausibility  from, 
and  was  probably  strengthened  by,  the  fabulous 
stories  so  long  current,  respecting  the  celebrated 
Bohun  I'lms,  which  was  said  to  destroy  all  vegeta- 
tion for  a  great  distance  around  it,  by  means  of  a 
deleterious  emanation  from  that  marvellous  tree. 
It  was  obvious  that  it  was  not  the  mere  shade  of  the 
trees,  along  our  corn  fields,  which  produced  the 
effect  in  question,  because,  although  shade  alone, 
doubtless  has  some  agency  in  checking  a  vigorous 
and  perfect  vegetation,  the  diflerence  is  too  striking 
in  the  vicinity  of  certain  trees,  to  be  ascribed  wholly 
to  that  circumstance. 

An  ingenious  farmer  of  this  county  suggested  to 
me,  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago,  that  this  unfriend- 
ly influence  of  trees  upon  crops,  was  neither  owing 
to  shade,  nor  to  any  exhalation  from  the  trees;  but 
that  the  roots  of  the  trees  robbed  the  smaller  plants 
of  their  due  share  of  nutriment.  His  idea  was,  that 
there  were  certain  constituent  ingredients  in  soils 
which  were  more  particularly  adapted  to  the  nou- 
rishment of  certain  plants — that  when  this  nourish- 
ment was  exhausted,  the  plants  which  depended  on 
it  necessardy  declined,  and  others,  more  congenial 
to  the  altercil.  or  new  condition  of  the  soil,  succeed- 
ed. This  opinion  was  in  some  degree  corroborated 
by  the  fact,  of  the  character  of  the  soil  every  wbero 
determining  the  character  of  the  thrifty  vegetation 
upon  it;  ami,  also,  from  the  success  attending  a  rota- 
(ioft  of  crops — which  seemed  to  be  best  explained  up- 
on some  such  principle:  for  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
a  cootinued  succession  of  the  same  crops  does  not 
succeed  so  well  as  the  alternate  husbandry.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  theory,  my  friend  argued  that  cer- 
tain trees  drew  from  the  soil,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  some  nourishing  ingredients  that  some  of  our 
cultivated  crops  did;  and,  being  more  vigorous,  or 
entlowed  with  greater  power  to  that  effect,  of  course, 
robbed  the  latter  of  their  due  share  of  pabulum,  and 
left  them  weak  and  dwindling.  The  truth  of  his 
doctrine,  he  alleged,  was  confirmed  by  the  nature 
of  the  remedy,  which  had  been  found  most  effec- 
tual in  correcting  the  evil,— which  was,  to  prevent 
the  roots  of  the  trees  from  having  access  to  the 
soil  in  which  the  smaller  plants  grew. 

It  had  been  ascertained  that  a  narrow  ditch,  dug 
along  the  borders  of  wood-lands,  or  around  trees,  so 
us  to  cut  oQ'  all  communicalioD,  by  means  of  tbo 
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roolSt  bolwceii  llieui  anil  tlic  cultivalcd  soil,  wouKI 
pretty  tffccluallv  correct  the  injurious  inllucncc  of 
the  trees,  and  hIIow  sui»llor  plaut.i  lo  llirivc,  and 
flourish,  up  lo  the  very  margin  of  tlic  dilch.  This 
seemed  clearly  to  »how  that  tlic  evil  tvas  produced 
chiefly  lhroU);li  the  nu'diuin  of  the  roots;  and  not 
from  mere  shade,  nor  from  any  elUuvium,  or  se- 
creted matter,  emanating;  from  the  trees  themselves. 

Without  sloppin);  to  iiupiire  into  the  truth  of  the 
abore.  or  of  any  other  theory,  there  is  no  doubt  ol 
the /<!<<,  that  a  dilch  along  Ihe  edge  of  wood  lands, 
or  between  forest  trees  and  cultivated  plants,  is  a 
Tcrv  eflectual  mode  of  correcting  the  evil  alluded 
to,  and  of  promolinp  a  thrilty  vegelalion  quite  near 
to  such  wood  lands.  The  practice  has  been  pursued 
by  sereral  of  the  most  careful  and  judicious  far- 
mers in  this  vicinity,  for  a  number  of  years  past; 
and,  from  its  uniform  eflects,  unquestionably  de- 
serves to  be  more  generally  adopted.  I  shall  close 
these  hasty  remarks  by  giving,  in  !iis  own  words, 
the  observations  of  one  of  my  neighbours,  whose 
success  in  a5riculture  forms  the  best  eulogy  of  his 
skill.  Uis  experience  on  this  subject  is  directly  to 
the  purpose,  and  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

"Some  years  ago,  I  purchased  a  small  farm,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  with  the  wood-land  of  my 
neighbours.  In  a  conversation  with  an  elderly  and 
respectable  friend  of  the  vicinage,  he  observed  to  me, 
that  I  bad  paid  for  more  land  than  I  would  have  the 
benefit  of.  On  my  inquiring  the  reason,  be  said 
that  my  neighbours  would  receive  the  benefit  from 
my  tilling  and  manuring,  for  a  considerable  distance 
in  my  fields,  by  the  roots  of  the  trees  penetrating 
my  land.  I  then  determined  to  try  an  experiment, 
that  had  been  suggested  some  time  before,  of  cut- 
ting a  ditch  near  the  line  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  cut 
off  all,  or  most  of  the  horizontal  roots,  which  ex- 
tended into  my  fields.  I  commenced  where  a  hedge 
of  the  Virginia  thorn  had  been  set  near  the  woods, 
and  was  then  in  a  languishing  condition.  I  cut 
some  rods  in  length,  between  the  hedge  and  woods, 
about  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  which  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  to  take  off  all  the  roots.  Other  business 
interfered  for  about  three  weeks:  then  another  por- 
tion was  cut — and  business  again  prevented  its 
being  finished.  When  1  proceeded  to  cut  the  third 
and  last  part,  I  observed  the  thorns,  and  grass,  along 
the  first  culling,  had  improved  in  colour,  and  growtli, 
to  as  to  be  equal  to  those  at  any  distance  from  the 
woods.  The  second  part  was  something  like  hall- 
way (in  improvement,)  between  the  first  and  third 
portions.  1  therefore  concluded  there  could  be  no 
doubt,  that  it  was  the  roots,  and  not  Ihe  shade  of 
the  woods,  that  did  the  principal  injury  to  the  ad- 
^ining  cleared  land.  1  have  since  extended  this 
mode  of  ditching  considerably,  and  with  equal  suc- 
cess; having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  all  kinds 
of  grain  and  grass  growing  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
ditch,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  pari  of  the  field — 
with  the  exception  of  grain  not  ripening  quite  so 
soon  where  it  was  shaded.  The  success  1  have  had 
io  making  Ihe  above  experiment,  induces  me  to  re- 
commend it  Willi  confidence:  believing  that  many  in- 
dividuals might  be  profitably  employed  in  such  a 
work,  where  they  would  otherwise  remain  idle." 

Should  you  deem  the  foregoing  observations  wor- 
thy of  the  space  they  will  occupy  in  your  valuable 
journal,  they  are  entirely  at  your  service. 
Very  respectfully, 

Your  most  obcd't,  W.  D. 


which  I  do  nut  recoiled;  however,  some  I  do,  viz: 
peas  from  Albany,  said  to  resist  Ihe  bugs,  Chili 
peas,  !Sioux  corn,  said  to  be  very  prolific,  culliiigs 
of  C'liiTokee  rose,  Madeira  grape  seed,  and  large 
"heal,  I  Ihink  from  some  place  near  the  Bailie. 
'I'he  peas  had  no  bugs  when  I  got  them,  but  their 
produce  was  not  so,  and  if  they  were  bug-proof  at 
Albany,  it  must  be  owing  to  a  iliffercncc  in  Ihe  cli- 
mate; however,  I  consider  them  an  excellent  thing; 
liny  grow  large,  and  are  very  produclivc.  The 
C'liili  peas,  when  planted  on  poor  grouml.  produced 
pocirly,  and  when  on  good,  they  always  lodged,  and 
mostly  rolled  before  they  ripened — alter  trying 
them  for  several  years,  I  abandoned  them.  The 
Sioux  corn  was  early,  but  the  ears  were  so  trifling, 
I  considered  it  unprofitable,  and  gave  it  up.  The 
Cherokee  rose  cuttings  were  dried,  and  injured  in 
the  carriage,  and  did  not  grow.  I  should  like  to 
have  some  more  al  a  proper  season.  The  M.ideira 
grape  seed  did  not  produce  one  [)lant.  I  sowed  it 
in  Ihe  spring;  perhaps  that  was  not  the  right  sea- 
son' The  large  wheal,  (to  my  shame  be  it  told,) 
lay  over  for  three  or  lour  years;  however,  f  plant- 
ed il  late  last  fall,  and  I  find  a  small  portion  of 
it  is  growing.  I  am  engaged  in  planting  a  viiie- 
3'ard,  and  am  anxious  to  have  it  enclosed  with  a 
hedge,  that  neither  man  or  beast  can  break  through 
or  climb  over.  I  have  sown  a  quantity  of  honey 
locust  seed,  believing  that  it  will  furnish  me  with 
plants,  that  will  answer  my  purpose.  I  intend 
planting  a  double  row,  and  to  thicken  them  by  clip- 
ping, like  a  thorn  hedge;  but  having  no  experience 
of  the  article,  I  will  be  particularly  obliged  to  any 
gentleman  who  has,  to  give  me  information  on  the 
subject. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

G.  BIRNIE. 
P.  S.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  persuade  your  trustees 
to  lake  cognizance  of  Ihe  hedging  system:   I  hope  I 
shall  soon  be  able  to  convince  them  of  the  practi- 
cability of  it,  on  a  pretty  large  scale. 


CHILI  PEAS,  SIOUX  CORN,  &c. 

Thorndalc,  near  Taneytown, } 
J.  .S.  Skik.st.r,  Esq.  3d  .Jprij,  ig28.      ^ 

S"") — You  have  often  complained  of  your  friends 
■ot  reporting  the  success  of  different  kinds  of  seeds, 
*^.,  that  you  were  so  kind  as  to  distribute  amongst 
them.  I  am  one  of  those  against  which  the  charge 
is  fairly  laid,     lu  fact,  i  got  several  thiogs  from  you 


(From  Prince  on  Horticulture.) 
OLIVE,  POMEGRANATE,  DATE,  &.c. 

Olive,  or  Oka  curojiea. — This  tree,  whose  culti- 
vation seems  now  advancing  in  Florida,  may  be 
considered  as  calculated  lo  impart  immense  riches 
lo  that  portion  of  our  country  which  may  be  found 
congenial  to  its  culture.  But,  perhaps  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally known,  that  in  France  and  Italy,  Ihey  enu- 
merate no  less  than  seventeen  different  varieties  of 
the  cultivated  olive,  all  of  which  are  esteemed  for 
possessing,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  different 
properties  for  which  the  olive  is  valued.  Some  va- 
lieties  are  said  to  produce  oil  in  greater  quantity, 
others  that  of  a  more  delicate  quality,  while  others 
are  deemed  more  suitable  for  preserves,  &c.  The 
whole  number  of  these  varieties,  iias  been  intro- 
duced to  this  country  by  the  author,  and  are  now 
under  culture  at  his  establishment,  and  will  be  found 
enumerated  in  his  Green-house.  In  England,  the 
olive  produces  fruit  plentifully  in  a  common  Green- 
house. 

The  Olive— Emblem  of  Peace. — In  old  Rome, 
every  new  married  couple  were  crowned  with  gar- 
lands of  the  olive,  to  represent  that'quiet  and  peace 
which  attend,  or  rather  which  ought  lo  attend,  the 
hymeneal  union.  The  victor  at  the  Olympic  games 
was  honoured  with  an  olive  crown.  Noah's  dove  is 
represented  with  an  olive  branch  in  ils  beak,  as 
bringing  the  promise  of  peace  lo  a  desolated  world. 
The  bird  of  the  American  banner  has  its  branch  in 
one  talon,  and  arrows  in  the  other,  as  if  offering 
cither  peace  or  war  lo  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
The  olive  was  consecrated  to  Pallas,  and  was  the 
favourite  tree  of  the  virgin  goddess.  When  the 
god  of  the  trident  quarrelled  with  her,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  giving  name  to  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
peers  resolved,  thaf  thf  one  who  should  give  the 


most  useful  present  to  mankind,  ihould  name  Iha 
city.  Neplune  dn-Unl  \m  IridrnI  on  Ihe  xra-nhore, 
and  instanlly  the  war-horse  arose  wilh  flashing  eyes 

and  streaming  mane;    M rva  touched    Iho  earlh 

wilh  her  spear,  and  the  gentle  olive  raised  ils  mild 
head  above  the  earlh— the  goddess  was  trium- 
phant. 

^  /'(<Hi«ffraHa/e.— This  plant  has  produced  fruit  in 
England,  against  a  soiilh  wall,  and  also  at  Long  is- 
land, by  being  protected  during  winter.  It  is  far 
(rom  being  lender,  ami  may,  without  doubt,  be  ae- 
cliniatcd  to  the  country  south  of  the  Potomac.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known,  that  there 
are  several  very  superior  varieties  of  this  fruit,  such 
as  the  large  Rlalta,  the  sweet  fruited,  the  white 
fruited,  &c.-,  besides  which  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties  that  are  particularly  beautiful  as  ornamen- 
tal flowering  plants,  such  as  the  double  crimsoa,  the 
monstrous  double  crimson,  the  double  white,  the 
yellow  flDwering,  the  dwarf  flowering,  &.c.  Gen- 
eral Forman,  of  M:irylan<l,  informs  me,  '.hat  Ihe 
pomegranate  flourishes  with  him  without  Ihe  least 
proleclion. 

Zizij/ihus  sinensis,  or  Chinese  Dale. — This  tree  is 
extensively  cullivaliMl  in  China,  and  the  fruit  is 
much  esteemed.  The  varieties  of  this  fruit  in  that 
country,  are  said  to  be  almost  as  numerous  as  those 
of  the  plum  in  F^urope.  It  has  latterly  been  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  in  the  gardens  of  Europe,  to 
which  it  promises  lo  be  a  great  acquisition.  Both 
this  and  the  two  following  would  suit  the  climate  of 
the  southern  states. 

Zizyphiis  vulgaris,  or  common  Jujuba. — This  fruit 
is  well  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  gene- 
rally called  the  European  jujuba.  lis  fruit  is  ex- 
cellent for  preserves,  under  which  form  it  is  sold  in 
Ihe  shops  of  Paris,  London,  and  other  cities  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Zizyphua  loitis,  or  Lote  Tree. — This  produces  a 
drupe  of  very  pleasant  flavour,  and  in  North  Africa 
is  said  to  be  an  article  of  much  importance  to  the 
natives,  a  particular  tribe  of  whom  anciently  deriv- 
ed their  name  from  living  upon  the  lote. 


SILK. 
[Every  fact  upon  this  subject  is  interesting,  and 
here  are  some  new  ones,  shewing  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  the  worm  and  ils  food,  and  the  uncom- 
mon size  of  their  cocoons,  in  Mississippi.] 

Mr.  Skin.wer,  Vickiburg,  (Mis.)  March  19,  1828. 

Sir, — I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  speci- 
men of  the  silk  of  this  country,  as  it  is  found  in  the 
forest.  The  size  of  the  cocoons  truck  me  as  being 
remarkable,  though  from  what  I  can  learn,  not  un- 
common in  this  country.  When  brought  to  me,  it 
was  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  differed  from 
all  others  that  I  have  seen,  by  having  a  husk  on  the 
outside,  in  all  respect  similar  to  that  which  imme- 
diately enclosed  the  worm.  Between  the  two  husks 
the  silk  was  extremely  loose.  It  was  brought  to  me 
by  a  negro,  who  said  it  was  found  upon  a  black 
mulberry.  The  cocoons  are  found  sometimes  upon 
Ihc  linn  and  sometimes  upon  the  cane.  Upon  the 
latter,  they  are  generally  small,  but  upon  the  linn 
they  are  mostly  larger  t\>Mi  upon  the  mulberry. 

This  part  of  the  country  abounds  wilh  the  mul- 
berry; mostly  black  and  red,  though  there  are  many 
of  the  while.  Probably  four-fifths  of  Ihe  forest 
mulberry  are  barren,  but  from  the  shape  of  the  leaf, 
are  supposed  to  be  of  the  black  species. 

I  am  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  upon 
the  culture  of  silk,  as  applicable  to  this  country. 
It  would  give  me  pleasure,  therefore,  to  hear  from 
you  upon  the  subject. 

Respectfully  your.', 

W.  n.  BENTON. 

[The  es«ay  of  Mr.  Buchanan  will  have  answered 
the  call  of  our  correspondent] 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[April  18.  1828. 


Silk  M.^^l■FACTURE  of  E.scland. 
Accordiiii;  to  the  late  stateraenl  of  Mr.  Hnskis- 
son,  the  silk  manufacture  of  Ensjlaiirl  now  reach<-9 
the  enornous  amount  of  fourteen  millions  sterling 
per  annum,  and  i»  consequently,  after  cotton,  the 
greatest  slajile  of  the  country.  Some  will  think 
Mr.  II.  should  no  more  let  thif  be  known,  than  a 
uiercl]:int  sliuulii  his  good  voyages. 


aXTRAIi  HCONOVfiV. 


MALf  LIQUORS. 

[As  Farmers  arc  about  to  conie  to  a  general  rc- 
soluiion  to  dis|iense  altogether  with  the  use  of  ar- 
dent spirits,  e.xcepi  as  medicine  in  cases  of  cramp 
or  other  emergencit  s;  and  as  it  will  be,  at  hr»t  ea 
pecially,  desirable  to  sur)stilute  for  whiskey  soni 
light  refreshing  beverage,  all  good  huuseuives  will 
wish  to  know  how  best  to  make  and  preserve  small 
beer.  The  following  directions  contain  some  useful 
hints  for  buUling.  Those  given  in  the  same  book 
for  brewing,  appear  to  be  on  too  large  a  scale  loi 
common  family  use — we  will  enileavour  lo  procure 
information  on  that  point  also,  adapted  to  ttie  wants 
anil  convenience  of  lauiilies  in  the  country.  If  an> 
doubt  the  practicability  of  doing  most  coinlortablj 
wilhout  ardent  spirits,  let  them  look  at  the  Quakers! 
where  is  there  in  the  known  world,  a  class  ol  people 
so  neat,  so  cleanly,  so  snug,  so  healthy,  so  comlort- 
able,  so  moral?] 

THE  PKOFKR  METHOD  OF  BOTTLING  MALT  LIQUORS. 

As  a  necessary  preparation  for  executing  this  bu- 
siness properly, great  attention  musl  be  paiu  to  your 
bottles,  which  must  first  be  well  cleaned  and  uiied; 
for  wet  bottles  will  make  the  liquor  turn  mouldy  ur 
mothery.as  it  is  called;  and  by  wet  bottles  a  ,^rcat 
deal  of  good  beer  is  frequently  spoiled.  'I  hough 
the  bottles  may  be  clean  and  dry,  yet,  il  the  crks 
are  not  new  and  sound,  iIip  liquor  will  be  still  liaOle 
to  be  damaged;  for,  if  the  air  can  get  into  the  bot- 
tles, the  liquor  will  grow  flat,  and  never  rise.  Many 
who  have  tlatteicd  themselves  they  knew  how  to  bi 
saving,  by  using  old  corks  on  this  occasion,  have 
spoiled  as  much  liquor  as  stood  them  in  luur  or  five 
pounds,  only  for  want  of  laying  out  three  or  lour 
shillings.  If  bolths  are  corked  as  they  should  be, 
it  will  be  dirticull  to  draw  the  cork  without  a  screw; 
and  to  secure  the  drawing  of  the  cork  without  break- 
ing, the  screw  ought  to  go  through  the  cork,  and 
then  the  air  must  necessaril)  hnd  a  passage  where 
the  screw  has  passed.  If  a  coik  had  once  been  in  a 
bottle,  though  it  has  not  been  drawn  with  a  screw, 
yet  that  i  ork  will  turn  musty  as  soon  as  exposed  lo 
the  air,  and  it  will  communicate  its  ill  flavour  to  the 
bo'tle  in  which  it  is  next  put,  and  spoil  the  liquor 
that  way.  In  the  choice  of  corks,  take  those  lliat 
are  soft  and  clear  Ironi  specks.  You  ma^  also  ob- 
serve, in  the  bottling  of  liquor,  that  the  top  and  mid 
die  of  the  hogshead  an-  the  slrungest,  and  Hill  soon- 
er rise  in  the  bottles  than  the  bottom.  \V  ben  you 
begin  to  botlh^  a  vessel  of  any  liquor,  be  sure  nut  to 
leave  it,  till  all  is  completed,  otherwise  it  tvill  have 
ditVerent  tastes. 

If  )ou  find  a  vessel  of  liquor  begins  to  grow  flat 
whilst  it  is  in  common  dr,iiit;ht,  buttle  it,  and  into 
every  bottle  put  a  piece  of  loaf  sugar  of  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  winch  will  make  it  rise  and  come 
to  itself:  and  to  (orward  its  ripening,  you  may  set 
some  bottles  in  hay  in  a  warm  place;  but  straw  will 
not  assist  its  ripening. 

If  \oii  should  have  the  opportunity  of  brewing  a 
goiid  stock  of  unuill  licir  in  March  and  fictdber, 
some  ol  il  may  be  buttled  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
pultiiiu'  into  every  bottle  a  lun.p  of  loaf  sugar;  which, 
in  the  suiiimir,  will  make  it  a  very  pleasant  and 
refrishiiig  dunk.  ()r  if  you  happen  to  brew  in 
summer,  and  are  desirous  of  brisk  small  beer,  as 


soon  as  it  is  done   working,  buttle  it  as  before  di 
rected. 

Where  your  cellars  happen  not  to  be  properly 
calculated  for  the  preservation  of  your  beer,  you 
may  use  the  following  expedient:  Sink  holes  in  the 
ground,  put  into  them  large  oil  jars,  and  till  up  the 
earth  close  about  the  sides.  One  of  the  jars  will 
hold  about  two  dozen  bottles,  and  will  keep  the 
liquor  in  proper  order;  but  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  tops  of  the  jars  are  kept  close  covered.  In  win- 
ter time,  when  the  weather  is  frosty,  shut  up  all  iIk- 
lighls  or  windows  of  your  cellars,  and  cover  them 
close  with  horse-dung,  which  will  keep  your  beer 
in  a  very  proper  and  temperate  state. 


Cost  of  a  Steam-Engike  for  a  Small  Mill. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  York,  Jlpril  12,  1828. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  your  correspon- 
dent, F.,  wishing  to  know  the  cost  of  a  steam-en- 
gine, suitable  for  driving  one  pair  of  mill-stones  of 
three  and  a  half  feet  diameter,  ue  state,  that  our 
price  for  one  of  that  power  is  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  delivered  and  set  in  motion  in  Balti 
more,  or  any  place  not  niiire  remote  from  us. 
Respecllully  yours,  &c. 

DAVIS  &,  GARTNER. 


IiADIBS'  DEPAZlTAXEirT. 


(From  Blackwood's  Magazine.) 
ADVICE  TO  THE  YOUNG  FEMALE. 

BY  JAMES  HOGG. 

She  that  givelh  heart  away 
For  the  homage  of  a  day. 
To  a  downy  dimpling  chin. 
Smile  that  tells  the  void  within, — 
Swaggering  gait,  and  stays  of  steel; 
Saucy  head,  and  sounding  heel, — 
Gives  the  gift  of  wo  and  weeping; 
Gives  a  thing  not  worth  the  keeping; 
Gives  a  trifle — gives  a  toy. 
Sweetest  viands  soonest  cloy. 

Gains!  Good  lord!  what  doth  she  gain? — 
Years  of  sorrow  and  of  pain; 
Culd  neglect,  and  words  unkind; 
Qiialiiis  of  bud}  and  of  mind: 
Guns  the  curse  th.it  leaves  her  never: 
Gains  the  pang  that  lasts  for  ever. 

And  why?    Ah!  hath  not  reason  shown  il? 
Though  the  heart  dares  hardly  own  it. 
Well  It  trace.*  love  to  be 
The  fruit  of  the  forbiilden  tree; 
Of  woman's  wo  the  origin; 
'1  he  apple  of  the  primal  sin; 
The  test  of  that  angelic  creature; 
The  touchstone  of  her  humnn  nature; 
Which  proved  her,  though  ol  heavenly  birth. 
An  erring  meteor  of  the  earth, — 

.And  what,  by  Heaven's  sovereign  will. 
Was  trial  once,  i-  trial  still; 
It  is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  eye 
Can  ne'er  approach  too  cautiously; 
It  Is  the  fruit  that  virgin's  hand 
Must  never  touch  but  on  command 
Of  parent,  guardian,  friends  in  common — 
Approved  buth  by  man  and  woman! 
Else  wo  to  her  as  oiaid  or  wife. 
For  all  her  days  of  mortal  life; 
The  curse  falls  heavy  on  her  crime. 
And  heavier  wears  by  length  of  time; 
And,  as  of  fulure  joys  to  reft  her. 
Upon  her  race  that  lollows  after. 

But  oh!   if  prudence  and  discretion 
Balk  the  forward  inclination, — 
Cool  the  bosom,  cheek  the  eye, 
And  guide  the  hand  thSt  binds  the  lie,— 


Theo,  then  alone  is  love  a  treasure, 
A  blessing  of  unbounded  measure. 
Which  every  pledge  of  love  endears; 
It  buds  with  age,  and  grows  with  years,— 
As  from  the  earth  it  points  on  high. 
Till  its  fair  tendrils  in  the  sky 
Blossom  in  joy,  and  ever  will. 
And  woman  is  ao  angel  still. 


STAYS. 

Strong  stays,  which  do  the  duty  of  the  muscles 
placed  by  nature  around  the  spine,  causes  the  mus- 
cles to  dwindle  from  inai-tion,  so  that  afterwards, 
when  the  support  of  the  st.iy  fails  to  become  un- 
iipial,  the  back  bends  or  twists.  Stays,  therefore, 
can  neither  help  to  make  strong  and  well-formed 
backs  originally,  nor  can  they  be  a  remedy  after 
the  weakness  has  appeared.  A  healthy  young  wo- 
man from  the  country,  wbos<-  siiine  lies  deep  be^ 
lu.cii  the  firm  cushions  of  the  muscles  which  sii[>- 
port  it,  if  braced  up  in  tight  stays,  according  to 
town  fashion,  will  frequently  exhibit,  at  the  end  of 
a  blioft  time,  such  a  w.isiiug  of  the  flesh,  that  the 
points  of  bone  in  the  spine  may  be  counted  la  the 

(IVoin  the  New  York  Morning  Courier.) 
TO  MOTHERS. 
It  may  be  useful  to  know,  .md  will  be  the  means 
of  alleviating  much  piin  that  when  the  breast  and 
nipples  are  much  inflamed,  and  cannot  be  sucked, 
but  with  the  most  intense  suffering  to  the  mother,  a 
very  simple  remedy  "ill  relieve  th.-  brews'  from  its 
iiidk\  burthen,  without  the  slijjhfest  sutTtrins  This 
is  no  other  than  filling  a  common  Imtlle  with  hot 
water,  and  after  st.inding  a  few  minutes,  enipiy  it 
and  apply  the  mouth  of  the  warm  hnt'h-  to  th-  dis- 
eased nipple,  and  the  milk  will  flow  spoii'aneoiisly 
intT  the  bottle,  K'^ing  at  the  same  time  a  pleasura- 
ble sensation,  and  a  cciiiplete  relirl  lo  the  over- 
loaded breast.  A  Phtsiciaw. 


DEAIH. 

At  Clay-hill,  her  seat  in  Aoidia  county,  Virginia, 
on  .Suturilay  evening,  the  1-Jlh  of  April,  lf28,  in 
ihe  7:'ilh  yeai  o(  her  ay,  Mrs  Frances  Tabb.  re- 
lict of  the  late  .lohn  Ta'o'i.  of  Clay-hill.  Esq  .  and 
dau;chter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Peyton,  of  Islehara, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  baronet;  lineally  de- 
scended from  the  Pi-ylons  of  Ulelum,  in  Cain- 
bridgeshiie  By  the  ileaih  of  his  son  John, younger 
hiolliiT  of  Mrs.  i'abli,  liy  a  second  marriage,  this 
ancii-iit  Bironetcy  became  extinct.  As  he  never 
assuriird  the  title,  alter  her  lather's  death,  it  was 
claimed  and  held  by  persons  in  England  not  enti- 
tled In  il,  under  i  false  allegation,  in  Dehretl's  Ba- 
ronetcy, that  Sii  Kohert  Peyton,  who  emii;rated  to 
\  irginia  during  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he  was  a 
severe  sulTi'rer,  bfl  no  heirs  male.  Beautiful  in 
person;  afl'able,  graceful  and  accomplished  in  man- 
ners; endowi  d  with  wealth  uiie\,inipled  in  that 
qiiartir  of  the  country;  and  with  a  slrcnglh  of 
character  beyond  her  sex,  no  woman  ever  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  wife,  mother,  and  mistress  of  a  family, 
with  more  fidelity  and  zeal  than  Mrs.  Tabb.  Her 
muhificence  was  princely,  rather  than  that  of  a  pri- 
v.ite  person  in  our  country.  Her  virtues  «erc 
strictly  domestic.  Intent  on  promolins;  the  welfare 
of  others,  utterly  regardless  of  self,  she  was  forever 
occupied  in  some  household  labour,  or  some  work 
of  love— ministering  to  the  sick,  whether  among 
her  descendants,  her  guests,  her  neighbours,  or  her 
slaves.  Her  hospitality  was  boundless;  her  bene 
volence  without  a  parallel;  the  generosity  of  her 
character  has  never  been  exceeded;  her  fortitude 
and  presence  of  mind  never  surpassed  This  is  no 
vulgar  eulogiuni  of  a  descendant  or  a  legatee.  It  is 
the  unbiassed  and  unbought  oflfering  of  one  who 
was  long  honoured  with  her  friendship;  to  whom. 
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for  iiiorr  thitn  Turly  ><•«'''•.  shr  >v;tii  i«ii  oliic^'t  of  res 
P<tI,  «|ipro!»rhiiiK  In  rrverdir.f;  alio  lornd  her  In - 
liiK.  Hill)  l:iiiicnt!>  her  Hrnd. 

The  rolldiviii);  anecdote  itiII  serve' to  shew,  that 
the  \iiii.T  hin  not  been  dnning  on  his  imaciiiation 
for  Ihrsr  Ir.iils  ol  rh  ir.irttT. 

BeKveen  niiilniihl  und  iluwn,  Mrs  T.  was  arous- 
ed liv  a  (D'int'niluus  iiois--  in  hrr  diiiin;;  room.  Iii- 
sl>-iid  of  in(liili;in£  in  IVnale  ti-rrors, -.he  arose  from 
hiT  bed.  look  a  candle  in  her  h.ind,  and  proreedeil 
al'ine  to  the  roiiiii  whence  the  noi-e  caiiie.  She 
fonnd  that  the  wh'ile  plaitlerins  of  llie  ceilinj  had 
tii'iihleii  on  the  floor.  She  lolil  llie  writer  of  Ihi'se 
line*,  that  she  Ihoo^ht  il  was  some  Ihief  or  lliieves, 
wh  i«e  olijecl  wa<  lo  lireak  into  a  larKe  |..in(ry  ad 
joiniii);.  where  Injiior^.  plate,  &,c.,  were  kepi;  "and 
I  was  sure,"  said  .-he. "that  as  soon  as  they  saw  me 
they  would  run."  Vet  there  was  nolhing  in  Ihr 
le.ist  masi'iiline  in  her  manners  or  person.  \o  Jiiie 
lady  could  be  more  delicate  than  was  this  6ne  wo 
man. 


SPOtLTIirO  OZiIO. 


(From  the  .Annals  of  Sporting,  lor  January,  IS08.) 

EXTKAOKDIN.^RY    KeaT 

A  medical  genllenian  lately  hacked  his  own  horse, 
(standing  I5i  hands  hish)  for  IHO/.  to  go  fif'y  miles 
in  five  hours  The  wa^er  was  decided  on  Friday, 
Dee  7,  on  the  Brighton -road.  The  owner  of  the 
boise  rode  the  distance  himself;  he  weighs  twelve 
stones,  and.  including  the  saddle  and  hridle,  the  ani- 
mal carried  about  lliirlcen  stones.  The  fifty  miles 
Were  accomplished  in  fiur  hours  and  tweiitv-five 
minutes,  thus  winning  hy  thirty  five  minutes,  anri 
the  whole  ilistanee.  with  the  exception  of  a  mile  and 
a  — ,  was  performed  in  a  trot. 

Pedestriamsm. 
Captain  Hinks,  a  Rcnlleman  well  known  in  the 
spoiling  world,  had  und.  rtaken  lo  run  six  miles  m 
thirty-lwo  minutes,  for  100  guineas;  but  forfeited  In 
consequence  of  ill  bevilih.  Mr  F.  Harcourt  was 
the  genth-nian  who  h  id  then  bet  against  the  und.-r- 
taking,  ami  he  siihsequenlly  backed  himself,  to  nm 
the  six  miles  in  less  time  than  the  Captain,  for  100 
guineas  The  match  took  place  on  Monday,  N.- 
veuiher  •>4,  at  Hounslow.  It  was  done  as  follows, 
upon  a  one-mile  piece  of  ground  Betting,  at  ston- 
ing, even,  and.  in  -ome  cases,  5  to  4  on  the  Cap- 
Uiio,  but  very  few  takers: 

taplain  Hinks. 
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The  pedestrians  sitrted  at  ojiposite  enils.  Belling 
an  thus,  alter  the  fiist  two  miles.  5  lu  4  in  favour 
if  the  Captain — and,  alter  five  midx.  7  lo  4.  nnd  no 
takers,  on  the  Captain,  who  came  in  quite  fresh. 

Backward  and  Forh-\rd  Match 
Barclay,  as  he  calls  himself,  has  been  performing 
the  hundred  miles  in  t  venty  four  successive  hours, 
each  alternate  mile  backwards.  Me  started  on 
Mon.l.iv,  Dec.  17.  from  the  Golden  Lion,  L.niend. 
lo  the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  Delph,  and  continued  lo  anil 
fro,  until  pear  one  o'clock  next  day,  when  he  com 
pleted  two  miles  more  than  his  undertaking,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  blunder  in  the  accountant. 

Fox  Hounds. 
Col  Wyndham's  fine  pack  met  at  Applesliam- 
I'liize.  on  Tuesday,  4lli  December,  when,  among 
alioul  a  liiindied  and  twenly  horsemen,  lull  eig/iti/ 
scurlet  J'rucks  were  exhibited.  Jhe  dav  was  damp, 
lull  not  cheerles-. — that  the  inspiriting  brilliance  of 
tiie  field  prevented;  and  the  subsequent  sport,  though 
it  did  not  turn  out  of  the  severest  quality,  was  very 
di>lanl  from  the  uiiamusing.  Soon  after  meeting, 
a  brace  of  luxes  were  found  in  the  fiiize,  one  of 
which  was  presently  chopped;  the  other  broke  co- 
ver in  good  style,  and,  after  a  run  of  about  five 
miles,  and  scouring  through  Stuhb's  bottom,  was 
killed  in  iSloke-furze.  This  event  had  scarcely  oc- 
curred, when  a  third  fox  was  unkennelled  in  the 
goise  patch,  which  stood  for  Chenkenbiiry-ring. 
'Mtb  the  dogs  in  full  cry, every  h-rse  in  rapid  mo- 
tion, and.  apparently,  every  rider  happy  The  ring 
was  scnd'ed  from  down  Wiston  bo^lhill  into  VVis- 
lon  park,  and  then  meriily  on  for  West  Griostcad 
After  a  chase,  altogether  of  about  twelve  miles; 
however,  the  haze  became  so  opaque,  and  the  driz- 
zling discharge  from  the  clouds  so  increased,  that 
the  dogs  were  called  off.  and  the  diversion  w  ,s  pie- 
malnrely  put  an  end  to  About  Cbenkenbury  ring 
a  Mr  B.  and  a  Mr.  .M.  had  an  unpleasant  alterc.'- 
tion,  during  which  the  horse-wbip  was  mentioned, 
but  not  exercised  by  either  party. 

A  Dead  Shot. 
At  the  middle  of  iNovember,  a  youth,  of  Skip- 
ton,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  oii;  alone, 
r.iised  eight  grouse,  out  of  which,  at  the  first  shot, 
he  killed  four.  He  pursued  the  remaining  lour,  and 
coming  up  wiih  them,  at  the  second  shot  he  killed 
ihree.  He  sub",  quently  raised  another  covey,  out 
ol  which,  at  the  third  shut,  h-  killed  two— destroy- 
ing, in  three  shots,  nine  buds;  and  this  feat  was  ac- 
complished with  a  single  barelled  gun. 


nXXSCBZiZiANSOUB. 


Mode  nf  eondeniina;  and  preterving  Veifetable  Sub- 
itanceifur  Shi/ts  I'rovUiona,  (fc. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  mailer  which  enter*  into 
the  constitution  of  vegi-iablc«,  is  very  Kceat— whca 
Ihey  are  deprived  of  it,  their  bulk  i»  very  trilling. 
The  preparation  of  animal  loud,  rnlled  prmmtran, 
in  which  six  pounds  of  me  it  are  condensed  into  the 
space  of  one,  is  mainly  etTcted  by  ah. Ira  -ting  all 
the  fluid  from  it  Vig'lalih  s  m.iy  be  trraleil  in  the 
same  way:  let  them  undergo  the  prnres*  if  boilin|{ 
over  a  fierce  wood  fire,  so  as  to  preserve  their  co- 
lour when  completely  conkeil;  grind  Ih'-ni  into  a 
complete  pulp  by  some  such  means  as  are  used  to 
crush  apples  for  cider;  then  let  them  be  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  press,  (bei  .g  first  put  into  hair 
bags,  as  grapes  are  in  the  wine  press,)  till  all  the 
fluid  matter  is  separated  from  them;  the  sub«lanee 
llius  becomes  conden»>-d  hanl  and  dry  Th>-n  let 
it  be  rammed  h.ird  into  glazed  jars  or  tin  cases,  se- 
cured In  two  pieces  of  bladder  lied  tightly  over 
ihe  mouth  In  this  stale,  place  them  in  a  broad 
nan,  and  boil  them  until  Ihe  air  within  is  absorb.d, 
which  is  indicated  by  Ihe  bladder  coverings  be- 
coming concave  by  the  pressure  of  Ihe  almnspliere; 
and,  when  placed  in  stone,  as  long  as  Ihe  covers  re- 
main in  this  state,  the  contents  are  safe;  but  if,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  the  covers  rise  into  a  convex  shape, 
it  is  certain  that  lirmentalion  has  commenced,  and 
the  jars  must  either  be  immeHi  itely  opened,  and 
Ihe  contents  used,  or  Ihey  must  be  boiled  again, 
rhe  preparation  of  the  vegetabh-  matter  for  us-  .  is 
a.coa>plished  by  adding  a  sufficient  quanliiy  of 
milk,  water,  gravy,  lime  juio  ,  &c  to  il,  and  warm- 
ing it  up.  By  this  means,  a  ship's  crew  m.iy  always 
have  fresh  vegetables,  even  on  Ihe  longest  voyages. 
Il  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  most  irritable  sto- 
mach is  not  offended  liy  vegetables  treated  in  this 
way.  [Juurnal  of  Science 


OBITUARV 

Died,  on  the  2.5th  iilt.  in  Fairfax  county,  old  Juno, 
for  many  -ea-ons  the  favourite  leader  of  the  Wash 
iiigion  park  of  fox  hounds. 

If  Ihe  deceased  w.,s  not  Ihe  best  to  fitd.  she  »vas 
amongst  the  best  chaains  hounds  that  enr  ivas  fol- 
lowed; helher  at  litis  hi-els,  or  close  running,  sh- 
had  few  equals.  Her  v. .ice  was  truth  iisell.  and 
whenever  she  gave  Inniine,  her  companions  aKva\ - 
Imik  d  with  attention  But  after  b.jng  h>r-elf  in  nl 
the  death  •(  so  many,  grim  de,,th  has  nm  into  bei 
Alas!  Moi  Ihe  Woods  of  Arlington,  nor  Ch.ipin.n's 
fieliJ.s,  nor  Factory  hills,  will  ever  more  re  echo  lo  h.  r 
voice— neither,  by  one  if  fter  inf,,llibli-  /n7s,  sh  dl  we 
be  again  reminded  of  Ihe  poet's  liii.-s— 


"Sec  where  they  spread, 
And  range  around,  and  dash  the  gliltenng  dew. 
If  some  staunch  hound  with  her  >ii((/ifii(.c  Voice, 
Avow  the  recent  trail,  the  jusiling  tribe 
Attend  her  call;  ihcn  with  one  muloal  cry 
The  welcome  news  confirm,  and  echoing  hills, 
Itepeat  the  pleasing  tale" 


April  2,  i&id. 


Ji  Member  of  the  H''ashingtoii  Hunt. 


T£'^  'S^'JiUlTl^ 


Baltimore,  Fridav,  April  18.  1828 


f^The  embarrassment  whi-h  pervades  the  agri- 
C'lltural  community  in  Ihe  midihe  stales,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  prevails  in  a  degree  not  much  less  se- 
vere among  llie  cotton  plinters  of  the  south,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  proceedings  (piibli-hid  in  a  firece- 
ding  page.)  of  a  public  meeting  called  in  Georgia,  to 
ileliber.ite  on  the  causes  of  uncommon  distress  and 
the  iii'-an-of  illeviating  il.  We  wouM  suggest  that 
iiieeiings  e  called  for  tbe  same  puipose  in  .Maryland 
and  Virgiiiii,  il  we  could  -ee  to  what  practical  mea- 
suie  of  reliel  they  could  give  rise.  At  all  events,  it 
rtoold  seem  •  xpidient,  that  I'armers  sh"uld  more  tie- 
qu>-nlly  meet  together  to  compare  notes  .md  form  as- 
sociations, in  such  manner  as  lo  enable  them  lo  bring 
into  action  the  intellectual  force  of  their  o»vn  corps, 
f.r  the  benefit  o|  their  peculiar  interests.  How  that 
I-  to  lie  done,  or  what  is  lo  he  done,  is  it  not  so  easy 
lo  say  There  must,  however,  be  a  bririiming  to 
dclibentiun  as  well  as  to  iction.  A  man  oft'ii  lakes 
his  pin  to  write  on  a  particular  subject,  without 
|T.ei-ely  knowing  what  views  of  it  are  to  be  t.,ken; 
■  lit  afl'  r  a  liitle  reflecti.m.  it  evolves  itself;  ihoiighta 
ippiojiri.iie  10  11  occur  as  he  proceeds,  until  an  e»- 
s  \  isstric!i"n  out.  well  calculated  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct, or  fiaiiglit  with  siigge-tions  of  enduring  utili- 
ty lo  his  lellow  citizens  Dr  .Johnson,  the  gr-at 
leviathan  ol  litiTalure,  commenced  one  sero--  if 
profound  moial  essays,  hy  a  chapter,  "Oi.  the  ditfi- 
lullv  of  chousing  a  subject  " 

But.  unhappily  for  the  farmers  who  would  pro- 

,-.•  ;o  bolil  occasional  deliberative  meetings,  there 

..   .Idliolh    in    fiioliiig    a    lopic    to   d»ell    iii...n. 

I'tcwiiury  distress— iXtiiiU,  with  Ihcir  evvraccuiuuia- 
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ting  Interest,*  the  inrtpos&jliillly  of  longer  indulging 
their  family  in  articles  of  dress,  and  in  modes  of 
Jiving,  which,  in  times  of  the  strictest  economy, 
were  never  before  esteemed  luxurious — ahovc  all, 
and  most  [lainful  of  all,  the  excessive  expense  of  a 
good  education  for  their  children.  These  are  to- 
pics of  universal  concern,  and  causes  of  intense 
anxiety  to  almost  every  phintcr  and  firmer  in  the 
country.  We  arc  not  competent  to  add  any  thing 
to  the  reasoning  of  the  gentlemen  uhosc  proceed- 
ings we  publish;  but  something  in  (he  way  of  miti- 
gation, at  least,  may  still  be  hit  out  by  further  dis- 
cussion; to  which  we  respectfully  invite  our  agri- 
cultural friends,  cither  at  public  meetings  or  in  the 
Farmer,  or  both.  It  strikes  us  that  something  may 
accrue  from  public  deliberations  and  resolves;  in  this 
way.  There  is  a  natural  repugnance  in  foregoing 
certain  expenses  in  dress,  furniture  and  equipage;  in 
our  tables,  &.c.  One  is  ashamed  to  retrench  in  this, 
and  another  in  that,  because  his  neighbour  does  not 
do  it;  and  in  this  general  struggle  of  pride  against 
necessity,  the  latter  prevails,  and  all  arc  involved 
in  one  common  ruin.  The  rich  miser,  wiio  smiles 
at  their  infatuation,  and  awaits  its  calamitous  re- 
sults, is  the  only  one  that  survives  the  wreck;  he 
gathers  up  the  fragments  of  their  estates  at  public 
auctions,  and,  fiend-like,  rejoices  in  the  desolation 
that  surrounds  liim.  Let  them,  then,  enter  into  reso- 
lutions to  set  examples  to,  and  to  countenance  each 
other  in  the  practice  of  every  possible  retrenchment; 
to  go  back  to  that  system  of  the  strictest  economy 
in  the  smallest  iletails,  which  characterized  the 
manners  and  mode  of  living  of  our  forefathers: 
iinally,  it  must  come  to  that,  and  how  much  better 
to  divest  ourselves  at  once  of  all  false  pride,  and  vo- 
luntarily to  impose  abstinence  and  self-denial  in  eve- 
ry practicable  form  and  particular,  than  to  bow  the 
reluctant  neck  after  a  protracted  and  giaceless  strug- 
gle? We  have  not  room  to  pursue  this  unpleasant 
theme,  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  exhort  our  friends, 
that,  whatever  else  may  be  done,  they  banish  from  all 
their  deliberations,  the  hateful  spirit  of  party,  and 
permit  it  not  to  aggravate  or  give  false  colouring  to 
privations  that  grow  out  of  the  new  relations  of  the 
world,  and  the  altered  condition  of  other'  nations. 
We  would  promise  to  add,  in  our  way,  what  may 
occur  as  appo>ile  to  the  times  and  the  situation  of 
the  people,  for  we  hold  it  to  be  every  man's  dulv 
to  lend  his  counsels,  our  professions  of  sympathy 
are  not  words  of  course;  they  come  from  the  heart, 
hut  besides  the  expositions  in  the  proceedings  be- 
fore referred  to,  we  observe  by  the  last  Southern 
Agriculturist,  (hat  the  subject  has  been  taken  up  bv 
a  gentleman,  than  whom  we  know  of  none  more 
able  to  analyze  it  thoroughly,  so  we  cheerfully  take 
ID  sail — 
"Larger  bavks  may  venture  more, 
But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore." 
As  poor  Richard  says. 

In  a  circular  from  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  Agricultural  Societies  ol  .South 
Carolina,  to  the  members  of  that  Society,  which 
we  shall  publish  at  length  in  our  next,  he  asks, 
amongst  others,  the  following  question: 

What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  prominent  evils 
under  which  our  agriculture  labours,  and  what  (heir 
remedies? 

Nothing  but  the  want  of  mom  to  give  it  entire, 
and  unwillingness  to  divide  it.  has  prevented  us  from 
publishing  Mr.  Seabrook's  able  address,  on  a  late 
occasion — sent  to  us  by  a  friend. 

OFrom  a  correspondent  in  Talbot  county,  we 
leatn,  that  the  wheat  crop  looks  remarkably  well; 
promising  (he  mos(  abundant  harvest  (hat  has  been 
reaped  for  many  years. 


Latest  Foreign  Intelligence. 
(Received  at  New  Vork  by  the  packet  ship  Brighton.) 
Pnri?,  February  25. 

We  have  this  instant  received  fresh  letters  from 
Constantinople,  dated  the  26lh  of  January.  They 
are  extremely  interesting. 

"Circumstances  appear  at  length  to  indicate  the 
approach  of  a  crisis  which  has  b^cn  long  feared. 
The  last  hatii  scheriff,  which  des(roys  all  hopes  of 
reconciliadon  wi(h  Russia,  as  well  wi(li  respect  to 
its  internal  affairs,  and  the  treaty  of  Ackerman,  as 
with  regard  to  (he  proposals  of  pacificadon,  has 
been  read  in  all  (he  mosques;  and  the  immediate 
closing  of  (he  Bosphorus,  agains(  the  ships  of  all 
Christian  nations,  affords  a  proof  that  (he  k(e  nc- 
gociations  have  so  incensed  (he  l'or(e,  (hat  it  no 
longer  cares  for  (he  maintenance  of  the  existing 
(reades  wi(h  (he  other  S(a(es.  In  (he  midst  of  all 
these  alarms,  (he  military  prcparadons  and  mea- 
sures of  precaiidons  are  prosecu(ed  willi  great  dili- 
gence. A  palace  for  (he  Sultan  is  building  on  (he 
Asiatic  coast,  with  ditches  and  fortifications,  to 
which  he  may  retreat  in  case  Constantinople  may 
be  besieged. 

"The  march  of  troops  (o  Adrianople  continues, 
as  well  as  the  sending  of  (he  SuKan's  equipages, 
who,  according  (o  a  report  which  is  generally  be- 
lieved, will  very  shortly  go  to  that  city." 

[  Gazette  de  Franct. 


SINCLAIR  &.  ISIOORR, 

Have  received  from  near  Darby  Creek,  twenty  whole 
nnd  cii;ht  half  boMes  of  .SCYTHE  STONES,  whidi 
tbcy  offer  for  sale. 

In  Store— Early  and  late  POTATOES,  suitable  for 
seed,  at  low  prices:  amongst  them  are  the  Mercer,  ao 
justly  admired  for  their  mealy  whiteness,  early  matu- 
rity and  prorfuetiTcncss,  equally  suited  for  early  or 
late  crops;  Millet,  Lucerne,  Manuel  Wurzel,  Kuta 
liaga,  and  other  FIELD,  GARDEN  and  BIRD  SEEDS; 
a  general  assortment. 

In  their  hot-bed,  for  proving  Garden  Seeds,  they  hare 
raised  several  thousand  early  and  larjo  Vork  Cabbag* 
and  Tomato  Plants,  at  50  cents  per  hundred. 

Aho,  CULTIVATORS,  with  steel  tines,  made  to  suit 
the  culture  of  corn,  tobacco,  cotton  and  vegetables — 
performing  the  work  (wo-thirds  faster  than  the  plough, 
in  mellow  grounds.  PLOUGHS  assorted,  as  usual,  and 
GEARING  comph  le  fir  the  same. 

And  arc  now  nianufcctiiring  and  providing  HAR- 
VEST TOOLS,  su.  ri  as  tiiain  Cradles,  Grass  and  Grain 
Si  ythes,  with  a-  d  without  hangings;  Hand  and  Horse 
liakcs;  Sprinr:  Steel  Forks;  Wheat  Fans,  which  will 
clean  fast,  and  smaller  ones,  suitable  for  small  farms, 
or  for  shipping  abroad  (o  clean  coffee,  price  $'5;  bo(h 
«!iieh  we  will  warrant  to  perform  the  work  well. 

They  weave  and  constantly  keep  a  supply  of  all  such 
kinds  of  WIRE  as  are  suitable  for  screens,  safes, cellar 
windows,  riddles,  sieves,  &c. 

COTTON  GINS,  suited  to  hand  or  water-power,  from 
twtlve  to  si^ty  saws,  at  moderate  prices. 


COXOXaZIRCIAZi  aZICOBD. 


•A  paper  wliirh  lies  before  us,  published  in  Queen 
Anne's  county,  Md.  contains  advertisements  for  sherifl's 
sales  of  about  twenty  estates,  and  about  5000  acres  of 
land,  besides  slaves,  catllc,  horses,  gic. 


(From  the  New  York  Merchants'  Telegraph.) 

Liverpool,  Marcli  \st,  1821. 

We  continue, to  experience  a  regular  and  rather 
extensive  demand  for  cotton  from  the  trade,  but  no 
improvement  in  price  can  be  noticed  in  any  descrip- 
tion; on  the  contrary,  new  uplands  and  Orleans  are 
lower,  and  Brazils  have  declined  l-8th  per  lb.  Sea 
Islands  have  been  in  increased  demand,  but  only  at 
previous  prices.  That  confidence  which  (he  extra- 
ordinary consumption  is  calcula(ed  (o  inspire,  seems 
for  the  present  to  be  counteracted  by  the  weight  of 
our  stock,  and  (he  increased  import  (he  last  (wo 
mondis;  which,  con(ras(ed  wi(h  (he  (wo  firs(  months 
of  las(  year,  shew  an  increase  of  rising  30,000  bags, 
and  hence  i(  is  (hat  holders  in  general  are  willing 
sellers.  The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to  12,170 
bags,  viz:— 490  Sea  l-land  II  a  16J;  150  stained  do. 
G'.  a9i;  ."ieiO  Uplands  5580,  5  a  (ij  .SO  a  (i  i ;  lOOO 
Orleans  1890,54  a  73  10  a  81;  1170  Alabamas  5  1-8 
a  (ii;  730  Pernambuco  73  a7i;  520  Bahia  7  3-S  a 
7i;  1020  Maranhams  7ja7i;  170  Demararas  71  a 
8  3-8;  NO  Egyptian  7i  a  8i;  30  Bourbon  Si;  80 
Carthagena  43;  10  Bahamas  til;  950  Surats  and 
Bengals   I  a  1.3. 

I'he  imports  this  week  amount  (o  9(»8I  bags. 

There  has  been  a  uiodera(e  demand  for  co((on 
(o-day,  the  sales  are  estimated  at  1500  bags  without 
any  alteradon  in  price. 

In  ashes  a  fair  business  has  been  done,  bu(  in 
some  instances  a  (rifiing  decline  has  been  subnii((ed 
(o — the  sales  are  50  bbls.  New  York  I'ots  at  Sis. 
and  (iO  bbls.  old  pearls  a(  31s.;  .32(>  bbls.  Mon(real 
po(s  a(  303.  Gd.;  31s.  for  new,  and  29s.  its.  a  30s.  for 
the  import  of  I82G;  320  bbls.  pearls  at  3l3.  a  3ls. 
lid.  for  new,  and  SOs.  a  30s.  Gd.  for  old. 

7'.ir-300  bbls.  brought  l-'s.  9d. 

Turpentine — lOGO  bbls.  from  Wilmington  were 
oflered  to-day  by"  auction,  for  which  12s.  ;til.  was 
bid;  too  bbls.  have  since  been  sold  at  Lis.  3d.  per 
cwt. 

Rice — A  niixed  parcel  of  90  casks  has  been  sold 
at  15s.  Gd.  for  export. 

Flaxseed— 'HiU  hhds.  New  York  have  been  sold  at 
47s.— 50  at  47s.  Gd.  and  50  at  52s. 

Hides— WO  New  York  sold  at  4  3-8d.,  500  Boston 
at  5  i-8d. 

In  other  articles  we  have  no  alteration  to  notice. 


BAIiTIXXORE  PKIOES  CXTBREirT. 


Corrected  for  the  .Imcrican  Far'ner,  lnj  Echcnrd  /.  }VUUon, 
Commission  J^ercltanl  and  Planltrs'  Jlgtrd, 

Ho.  4,  ficnr/yVirAm/. 

ToB.\cco. — Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  a  3.0« 
— red,  3.50  o  4.60 — fine  red,  4.50  a  5.50 — wrapping, 
5.00  a  9.00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.50  n  4.50— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  n  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.00 — fine  yellow,  10.00 
a  15.00— Virginia,  2.50  n  3.00- Rapahannock  J.'iSoS.OO 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flour — white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6.50 — superfine 
Howard-street,  6.00;  city  mUls,  4.6ii;  Susquenai\na, 
■1.50 — Corm  ME.tL,  libl.  2.S0 — Graim,  best  red  wboat 
.90  n  .95 — best  while  wheat,  "lOO  a  1.05— ordiny.  to  good. 
.SO  (1 .90 — CoRV,  .40  (1 .41,  in  demand— Rte,  .4-'  a  .44— 
Oats,  il  a. 23— Beaks,  .80  o  l.Oi'— Peas,  .56a. 60 — Clo- 
ver seed,  4.U0  a  4.25 — Timothy,  2.50  a  S.OO — Barley. 
.80 — Flaxseed,  ."S  a  .80— Cotton,  \irg.  .8a.9\ — Loui- 
siana, .10  n  .13 — .Alabama,  .9  a  .12 — .Mississippi,  .10  a 
.13— N.  Carolina,  .9  a  .lOJ— Georgia,  .9  a  .lOJ— Wins. 
EEY,  in  hhds.  1st  proof,  .22 — in  barrels,  .84 — Wool, 
common,  unwashed,  .15  o.  16 — washed,  .16  a. 30 — lliroe 
quarter,  .25  a  .30 — full  do.  .30  a  .35 — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $230 — Country,  dew-rotted,  ton,  136  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  no  a  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
6  00  n  1.00;  do.  trimmed,  7.00  a  ^  50— Herrings,  No.  I, 
bbl.  -'.STJ  a  3.26;  No.  2,  2.15— .Mackerel,  No.  1,5.62.\; 
No.  -',  o.s;;;  No.  3,4.50— Bacon,  hams,  Ball,  cured,. 9; 
do.  I'.islc'ii  Shore,  .I2J — hog  round,  eured,  .6  a  ." — 
Featliei  ,  .26  o  .28 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton, 
1(3.25;  ground,  1.25  per  bbl. 
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AOXIZCUZ.TUKZ]. 


(From  the  New  Englaiul  Farmer.) 
ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  HEMP. 

Mr.  J.  B.  RussEL, — I  embrace  llic  first  tnomenl 
of  leisure,  to  give  you,  in  compliance  »vi(h  your  re- 
quest, an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  our  far- 
mers, in  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  It  has  been  raised 
in  my  neighborhood  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It 
is  considered  as  a  sure  crop;  and  at  the  prices  which 
it  has  borne  for  a  few  years  past;  affords  a  reasona- 
ble remuncralion  to  the  cultivator.  In  the  account 
which  I  shall  give,  there  will  probably  be  nothlni; 
Dew  or  instructive  to  those  already  acquainted  with 
the  process.  If  you  think  it  will  be  useful  to  others, 
you  will  make  such  use  of  it  as  you  think  proper. 

Hemp  requires  a  deep  and  rich  soil.  Any  attempt 
to  raise  it  upon  a  light  soil,  or  upon  land  worn  out 
tnd  exhausted,  until  it  is  recruited  by  manure,  and 
a  fertilizing  course  of  husbandry,  will  result  only  in 
disappointment.  Nor  can  it  long  be  continued  upon 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  without  an  annual  sup- 
ply of  manure.  But  upon  a  good  soil,  with  an  annual 
sprinkling  of  manure,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten 
loads  to  the  acre,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  succes- 
sion of  years,  without  any  material  diminution  in 
the  value  of  the  crop. 

The  ground  must  be  prepared  for  the  seed,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  for  flax.  It  must  be  plough- 
ed and  harrowed  sufficiently  to  break  the  clods,  and 
to  render  the  soil  fine  and  mellow.  As  different 
toils  require  different  degrees  of  labor  to  produce 
this  effect,  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
cultivator  to  determine  when  his  ground  is  in  a  pro- 
per state  to  receive  the  seed.  I  can  safely  say,  that 
few  farmers  err,  in  ploughing  and  harrowing  too 
much. 

The  time  for  sowing  is  about  the  lOih  of  May.  A 
few  days  earlier  or  later  will  make  no  dilTerence.  It 
iDust  not  be  so  early  as  to  expose  the  tender  •.•lani 
to  severe  frosts,  nnJ  if  sown  laic  in  M»j  ,  >'■  will  pro- 
duce a  light  crop— the  stalks  wi"  bave  a  thin  coat. 

The  quantity  of  seed  varies  with  the  strenglh  and 
condition  of  the  ground.  Two  bushels  is  the  usual 
quantity  sown  upon  an  acre— and  this  is  generally 
juflScient.  Some  bive  used  more,  and  upon  very 
strong  land  have  pjne  as  high  as  three  bushels.  But 
I  believe  that  fe*'  of  our  farmers  have  found  their 
account  in  using  a  greater  quantity  than  that  first 
named.  When  it  exceeds  that  quan'ity,  the  land 
must  not  om'y  be  strong,  but  it  mu>(  6e  reduced  to 
a  very  fine  tdlh.  Otherwise  when. I  comes  to  grow; 
there  wUI  be  a  great  deal  of  timer  brush;  that  is, 
short,  'pindling,  coatless  stalks  of  no  value,  and 
which  will  only  be  in  the  way,  a  the  time  of  pulling. 
Tbe  seed  is  sown  broad  cast,  aid  bushed  or  harrow- 
ed in,  like  tlax- 

No  further  attention  to  the  rop  is  required  until 
the  season  of  pulling  and  ctling.  Although  the 
latter  mode  of  gathering  is  atnded  with  less  labor, 
our  farmers  almost  universak  adopt  the  former 


the  most  profitable.  Thiscoimencis  about  the  lOlb 

of  August.     1  he  lin.e  of  pJing    is  determmed   by    order  that  it  may  dry  quickly.     It  is  also  a  busy 

the  appearanceof  the  hem— 1  here  are  [wo  kinds   son  with  the  farmer,  and  he  can  attend  to  it  at  s 


of  the  hemp,  that  stands  in  the  fiild  until  Ibo  seed 
19  ripe,  are  always  stiff  and  harsh,  and  will  bring  less 
in  the  market,  than  that  which  has  been  pulled  at 
the  proper  season. 

The  puHing  is  a  heavy  job.  One-fourth  of  an 
acre  is  considered  as  a  day's  work,  Ihoiigh  expert 
hands  will  pull  a  third  of  aii  acre.  No  precaution  is 
necessary  except  to  guard  against  breaking  the 
stalks.  The  laborer  gathers  a  few  stalks  in  his  hands 
and  pulls  Ihem  up,  and  having  repeated  this  three  or 
four  limes,  he  strikes  the  roots  once  or  twice  with 
his  foot,  in  order  to  kick  off  the  dirt,  then  holding 
the  whole  loose  in  bis  hands,  lets  the  roots  drop  on 
the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  end  of 
Ins  handful  even.  And  in  spreading  his  hemp  on  the 
ground,  he  is  careful  to  lay  the  butts  straight  ard 
true.  This  will  greatly  facilitate  the  labor  of  bin  1- 
ing. 

Rain  upon  the  hemp  after  it  is  pulled,  prodm  es 
the  same  effects  as  upon  mown  grass.  It  discolors 
it  and  injures  its  quality.  It  must  therefore  be  suf- 
fered to  lie  upon  the  ground  no  longer  than  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  preservation.  As  soon  as  it  is  suffi- 
ciently dried,  which,  in  warm  and  drying  weather, 
ivill  be  after  two  days  sun,  it  must  be  bound  up  in 
small  bundles  or  sheaves.  A  little  rye  straw  is  the 
cheapest  and  best  thing  for  bands.  Let  the  band  be 
put  on  towards  the  top  of  the  bundle,  and  then 
shoved  down  to  about  the  middle,  otherwise  it  will 
be  difficult  to  bind  close  enough  to  hold  together, 
through  all  the  subsequent  handlings.  Set  up  15  or 
2()  bundles  together,  .veil  braced  at  the  roots  to  ad- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
blowing  over,  and  let  it  remain  in  this  situation,  until 
it  is  cured  sufficiently  to  put  into  a  stack  or  under 
cover.  This  may  be  done,  in  good  weather,  after 
two  or  three  days.  In  the  construction  of  the  stack, 
great  pains  must  be  taken,  lest  the  rain  should  find 
a  passage  into  it.  It  is  safest  to  put  it  under  cover, 
either  under  sheds  about  the  barn,  or  by  erecting 
one  for  tbe  purpose. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  not  transport  it  to  the  place 
of  rotting  and  immerse  it  in  the  water,  immediately 
alter  it  is  pulled,  or  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  and  save 
the  trouble  of  securing  it  from  the  weafher?  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  this  cannot  be  done  with 
safety,  under  vigilant  care  and  attention.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  it  would  be  exposed  to  great- 
er hazard  of  loss,  than  at  a  later  period.  At  the 
time  of  pulling,  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  water 
warm.  Putrefaction  proceeds  ivilh  great  rapidi'y. 
If  the  hemp  should  remain  in  the  water  a  little  loo 
long,  or  if,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  water  there 
should  be  a  long  rain,  or  a  continuance  of  damp 
weather  to  prevent  its  drying,  it  would  be  rotted  too 
much,  and  the  fibre  would  be  materially  injured,  if 
not  destroyed.  But  when  the  hemp  is  immersed  la- 
ter in  the  season,  after  the  weather  and  water  have 
become  cool,  there  is  no  risk  in  suffering  it  to  re- 
main in  the  water  a  short  time  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  also  supposed  that  when  the  hemp  is  rot- 
ted in  hot  weather,  there  will  be  a  (jreatcr  propor- 
tion of  tow— and  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  water, 
the  bands  must  be  opened  and  the  hemp  spread,  in 


of  hemp  in  every  field,  di'ngui-ihcd  by  the  names 
of  the  male  and  the  fcma-  The  latter  produttes 
the  seed,  the  former  th-blossom  and  the  farina. 
The  male  hemp  has  but^w  and  slender  branches. 
When  this  has  turned  v<le,  or  a  pale  yellow,  has 
ihed  its  leaves,  and  Ihe-rina  has  chiefly  fallen  off, 
then  it  is  time  to  pull-  The  female  hemp  has 
more  and  stronger  brches,  and  continues  fresh 
and  green  until  the  sp  is  ripe.  It  is  common  to 
leave  patches,  or  narrr*trips,  where  the  seed  hemp 
is  most  abundant,  un'be  seed  has  ripened,  vvliicb 
will  be  about  a  monttfter  the  time  of  pulling;  in 
which  case,  the  ecorfical  farmer  will  pull  out  the 
male  hemp  as  far  a^  's  practicable;  for  the  fibres 
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-ta  la- 
ter period,  with  less  interruption  to  other  branches 
of  husbandry.  These  are  the  reasons  which  have  in 
duced  our  farmers  to  postpone  the  rotting  till  the 
latter  part  of  October.  As  I  have  never  tried  any 
expennienls  in  reference  to  this  part  of  the  process. 
and  indeed  have  had  but  little  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  hemp  on  my  own  farm,  I  will  not  give  an 
opinion  whether  their  reasons  are  well  founded  or 
not.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  point  out  the  best 
method,  in  relation  to  any  part  of  tbe  process,  but 
only  to  describe  the  course  pursued  m  my  own 
neighborhood. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  question  whether 
running  or  stagnant  water  was  to   be  preferred. 


i'hc  latter  is  niorc  g"ncrally  u.icd  in  England.— 
I'hc  former  bin  hee  ,  unive-.ally  applied  here.  A 
place  is  selecti'd  near  the  margin  of  »omc  brook  or 
small  streams,  w  hi<  h  will  alford  a  batin  in  which  thn 
hemp  can  be  deponilcd,  and  where,  by  erecting  a 
dam  across  the  stream,  (he  hcm|i  can  be  covered  with 
water. 

In  the  first  |ilacc,  the  dam  is  built  of  a  sullicicnt 
height  to  secure  the  req'ji>ile  sujiply  of  water,  leav- 
ing a  gate  way  in  the  natural  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  top  of  the  gale  a  little  lower  than  tbe  height 
of  (he  dam,  to  let  off'  the  surplus  water.  After  the 
dam  is  completed,  shut  the  ga'e  and  try  the  dam,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  water  tight,  and  will 
stand  against  the  |)ressure  produced  by  raising  the 
pond.  If  it  proves  sullicient,  then  let  off  the  water 
and  put  in  the  hemp.  A  space  of  two  or  three  feet 
should  be  left  between  the  hemp  and  the  dam,  so 
that  if  a  leak  should  be  discovered,  there  may  be 
room  to  stop  it.  This  precaution  may  be  unneces- 
sary in  an  old  and  long  tried  dam,  but  should  not  he 
omitted  in  a  new  one.  Put  down  a  Ic.yer  of  hemp, 
laying  the  bundles  compactly,  then  a  second  course 
on  the  first,  in  a  transverse  direction,  and  so  on  suc- 
cessively, until  the  whole  crop  is  deposited  in  the 
bed,  or  as  much  as  the  basin  will  receive.  Weights, 
consisting  of  Ion,;  and  heavy  timber,  or  plank,  or 
slabs  with  stones  upon  them,  must  then  be  laiil 
across  the  bed  to  prevent  it  from  Moating  Having 
deposited  the  hemp  and  secured  it  from  rising,  the 
gateway  may  be  closed  and  the  water  raised  upon 
the  hemp.  It  ivill  be  observed  that  the  level  of  the 
hemp  must  be  lower  than  the  top  of  the  gateway,  so 
that  the  whole  body  may  be  immersed  in  water,  and 
continued  so,  until  It  is  rotted. 

'i'he  length  of  lime  necessary  to  complete  the  rot- 
ting process  depends  much  on  the  weather,  and  the 
temperature  of  water.  It  may  be  ascertained  wheth- 
er it  has  lain  in  the  water  long  enough,  by  taking 
out  one  of  the  bundles,  drying  and  braking  it.  If 
the  reed  cracks  easily,  and  the  rind,  or  harl  readily 
separates  fraiq.(be  wood,  it  is  sufficiently  rotted.  So 
also,  if  Htii!.^  rt  lies  in  the  wafer,  the  roots  will  twist 
off  easily.  Hemp  put  into  the  water  the  last  week 
in  October,  will  ,;cnerally  require  about  three  weeks. 
When  put  in  later,  I  have  kno.rn  it  lie  seven  week'. 
If  put  into  stagnant  water,  soon  after  it  is  pulled, 
five  or  six  days  is  enough. 

When  the  hemp  is  rolled,  open  the  gateway  and 
drain  off  the  pond.  The  hemp  must  then  be  re- 
moved to  a  piece  of  grass  land;  the  bundles  laid  upon 
the  ground  singly,  and,  after  two  or  three  days 
turned  over.  When  partially  dried,  it  is  carried  aiid 
set  up,  inclining,  against  a  fence,  where  it  remains 
until  it  is  fit  for  the  brake.  It  may  then  be  carried 
to  the  building  or  shed  where  it  is  to  be  dressed;  or 
the  brake  may  be  carried  to  the  hemp,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  here,  and  after  it  is  broken,  it  is  re- 
moved to  the  barn  for  the  finishing  process — or  il 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  it  may  be  dressed 
where  it  is  broken. 

A  cheap  vehicle  or  sled,  for  the  removal  of  the 
hemp  from  the  pond,  may  be  made  of  two  pieces  of 
slit  work,  about  nine  feet  in  length,  with  three  cross 
beams  of  the  same  material.  The  stakes,  driven 
closely  through  each  beam  and  runner,  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  sled  together,  and 
keeping  the  hemp  from  falling  off. — No  tongue  will 
be  necessary.  It  may  be  drawn  with  chains.  If 
however  the  grass  ground  is  at  any  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  pond,  wheels  may  be  necessary. 

Ill  dressing,  two  brakes  are  used.  The  first, 
coarser  than  a  common  flax  brake,  the  second,  as 
fine  as  a  flax  brake  at  the  head,  with  one  additional 
bar  in  each  jaw.  If  the  hemp  is  well  rolled  and 
faithfully  broke,  but  little  remains  for  the  swingling 
board.  A  man,  accustomed  to  the  business,  will 
brake  and  dress  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  pounds  a 
day. 
Tbe  labor  required  to  prepare  a  crop  of  bemp  for 
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market,  is  not  inconsiderable.  But  it  will  beobserv-l  a^ement  to  any  products  of  either  of  tliem,  that 
cd,  that  but  a  small  portion  of  the  labor  comes  at  a  |  may  be  found  essential  to  our  national  mdepen- 
scason,  when  the  farmer  is  most  busily  occupied  in 


dence.' 


gathering  and  secuiin?  his  other  crops.  'I'lie  puU- 
i'l!?  comes  on  soon  alter  the  hay  and  grain  arc  se- 
cu'red.  The  rotting  does  not  commence  till  after 
Indian  harvest,  and  the  winter  i;rain  is  sown.  The 
dressing  is  wholly  done  in  cold  weather,  when  the 
farmer  has  little  occupation  besides  that  of  taking 
care  of  his  stock  and  pri)vidin£  fuel.  Every  consid- 
erable farmer  who  has  land  suitable  for  hemp,  might 
raise  a  few  acres,  without  greatly  interfering  with 
his  ordinary  course  of  husbandry. 

The  average  crop  is  six  or  seven  hundred  to  the 
,acre.  I  have  raised  nine  or  ten— but  this  was  an 
unusual  crop.  The  land  was  strong,  and  in  very 
fine  tilth.  The  hemp  grew  to  a  great  height  and 
was  very  uniform  throughout  the  piece.  The  price 
of  hemp  in  market,  has  varied,  of  late  years,  frore 
§10  to  $1-2.50  a  hundred.  Scarce  any  crop  of  field 
culture  can  be  put  upon  the  land,  which  will  pro- 
duce so  great  a  result. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  farmer  to  let  out  his 
Isnil  upon  shares.  In  that  case,  the  usual  terms  are, 
that  the  owner  of  the  land  prepares  the  ground,  and 
furnishes  one  half  tho  seed.  The  occupant  fur 
nishes  the  other  half  of  the  seed,  and  performs  all 
the  labor,  after  the  seed  is  harrowed  in,  and  returns 
to  the  owner  one  half  of  the  seed,  and  one  half  the 
hemp,  prepared  for  market.  In  one  instance,  I  have 
received,  for  the  use  of  my  land,  more  than  fotty- 
tivc  dollars  an  acre,  clear  profit.  The  moiety  of  the 
seed  returned  to  me, was  amply  sullicicnt  to  pay  my 
pait  of  the  seed  furnished,  and  the  labor  of  prepar- 
ing the  ground. 

The  hemp  grown  in  this  neighborhood,  when  well 
-/i.opi/,  commands  the  highest  price  of  the  best 
Itussian  hemp,  and  is  as  readily  purchased  by  the 
manufacturers  of  cordage.  Our  farmers  sometimes 
mistake  their  own  interests,  by  neglecting  to  hatch- 
ol  vit  the  tow,  through  fear  of  too  much  diminish- 
ing the  weight.  An  experiment  was  made  in  1821, 
hy^ direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  to 
try  it?  strength  in  comparison  with  (he  Russian. 
■•Two  ropes,  each  2i  inches  in  circumference,  one 
made  of  hemp  grown  in  this  town,  broke  with  320;t 
lbs.  The  other  made  of  clean  St.  Petersburg, 
broke  with  3118  lbs."  I  mention  this  fact  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  the  doubting,  if  any  such  (here 
,uo,  that  our  soil  and  climate  are  as  well  ad.ipted  to 
the' cultivation  of  this  article,  as  those  of  Russia, 
;,ihI  that  no  one  need  be  deterred  from  entering 
upon  its  cultivation,  under  any  apprehensions,  that 
his  crop,  if  rightly  managed  and  well  prepared,  will 
be  of  inferior  value. 

At  a  time  when  the  supply  of  the  ordinary  pro 
ducts  of  the  farm,  exceeds  the  demand,  and  coiise 
micnlly  the  price  is  so  low,  as  almost  to  discourage 
agricultural  enterprise,  it  deserves  the  consideration 
of  farmers  in  ditTerent  parts  of  the  country,  wheth- 
er their  interests  does  not  require  them  to  turn   a 
part  of  thfir  lan.l,  and  to  apply  a  portion  of  their 
labor,  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp.      The  annual  im- 
port from   Russia,  does  not  probably   fall  short  of 
liilf  a  million  of  dollars.     This  amount  might,  in  a 
short  time,  he  brought  to  market,  from  our  own  soil. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  annually  import  in  duck, and 
other  manufactures  of  hemp,  exclusive  of  cordage, 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  hall  ol 
d(dlars.     These  manulacdires  might  be  carried  on 
in  nur  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  cotton  or 
woollen  goods.     The  present  rate  of  duty  on  import- 
ed hemp  is  5.45  a  ton,  which  is   sumcient  to  allord 
■tdcquatc  protection,  to  the  extent  of  the  demaml. 
If  the  continuance  of   this  duly  should    not   come 
within  the  rule  prescribed  by  our  present  chief  ma- 
gistrate, which  •■rc<|uire3  that  the  great  interests  of 
■lo-riculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  should  be 
cnually  favored"  it  may  perhaps  come  within  his 
exception  to  the  rule,  of  giving  "peculiar  eucour- 


I  am  yours,  &.c. 

Samuel  L.ktiirop. 
If'tsJ  Sprinsfield,  March  16,  18J9. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
OAT  GRASS. 
Mr.  Editor— Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper,  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  my 
brother  farmers,  a  few  remarks  on  the  culture  of  the 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  {Avena  elalwr.)  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  its  origin.  It  differs  from 
the  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Avena  pralensis,  mentioned 
by  Sinclair,  and  other  English  writers.  Of  this  fact 
lam  satisfied  from  an  inspection  of  the  Avena  ))ra- 
tensis  exhibited  in  Sinclair's  celebrated  work  upon 
grasses,  (Hortus  Gramineus  JVoburnensis,  page  312) 
as  well  as  from  the  description  therein  given  of  the 
same.  The  latter  grass,  is  no  doubt,  a  native  of 
England.  And  some  of  the  English  writers  de- 
scribe it  as  ratber  coarse,  and  possessing  nutritive 
qualities  in  a  less  degree  than  some  others-  The  re- 
semblance of  the  English  Meadow  Oat,  (Avcnapra 
tcnsis)  to  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat,  {Avena  elalior)  cul- 
tivated in  this  country,  may  be  considered  perhaps 
as  the  cause,  why  the  indifferent  qualities  of  the  for- 
mer have  been  ascribed  to  the  latter  by  some 
writers  on  the  subject  in  this  country.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  first  introduced 
among  the  German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  with  Justin  Ely,  of  West  Spring- 
field, that  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  cultivated 
in  this  country,  is  of  German  origin.  I  am  confi- 
dent it  is  not  contained  in  the  list  of  grasses  de- 
crihed  by  Sinclair,  and  doubt  if  it  was  known  in 
England  when  he  wrote. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  In  this  part 
of  the  country  to  cultivate  the  Tall  Meadow  Oat 
Grass,  I  suspect  have  not  been  upon  a  scale  suffi- 
ciently large,  nor  under  circumstances  which  fur- 
nished a  fair  test  of  its  qualities.  As  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  the  experiments  in  ihio  .iv,luiij/ 
have  been  made  upon  small  patches  of  rich  and 
highly  manured  soil,  thinly  sown,  aud  suffered  to 
stand  in  the  field  for  some  weeks  after  (lowering,  lor 
the  purpose  of  ripening  the  seed.   The  produce  has 


writers  is  fully  sustained  by  the  experience  I  have 
had,  both  as  it  relates  to  its  qualities  as  bay,  or  for 
grazing.  From  its  early  flowering  it  is  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  be  sown  with  red  clover.  It  is  fit  to 
be  cut  just  at  the  time  the  clover  is  full  grown,  com- 
monly about  the  first  of  June. 

In  the  spring  of  1327,  I  sowed  with  barley  a  field 
of  four  acres,  and  put  on  2*  bushels  of  oat  grass 
seed,  (3  would  have  been  better)  five  pounds  of 
red  clover,  and  two  of  white  clover  seed  to  the  acre. 
The  soil  was  thin  and  had  been  exhausted  by  long 
erop|iing.  I  intended  it  for  pasturing,  but  in  the 
spring  it  looked  so  promising,  I  concluded  to  mow 
it  till-  lirst  season.  On  the  3d  of  June,  1828,  it  was 
cut,  and  gave  me  two  tons,  to  the  acre,  of  the  finest 
and  best  hay,  either  for  cattle  or  horses,  I  have  ever 
ha<l  in  my  barn. 

When  sown  in  the  spring  either  alone  or  with  a 
grain  crop,  of  barley  or  rye,  it  should  be  harrowed 
anil  rolled  in,  and  not  less  than  three  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre.  It  vegetates  freely  and  does  not  suffer 
by  a  sudden  exposure  of  the  ground  to  the  sun,  by 
taking  oB'  the  crop  of  grain  in  the  hottest  weather. 
It  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  grazing  on  poor  and 
exhausted  lands,  as  well  as  upon  those  of  a  richer 
quality.  It  comes  forward  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  frost  leaves  the  ground,  at  least  a  fortnight  ear- 
lier than  our  common  grasses,  and  through  the  dry- 
cst  weather  of  the  summer  exhibits  a  green  and  in- 
viting appearance.  It  yields  an  abundance  of  seeds. 
I  took  the  last  season  from  i  of  an  acre  (sown  in  the 
fall  of  1S24)  of  ground,  in  tolerably  good  heart, 
over  twenty  bushels  of  well  cleaned  seed- 

Respectfully  yours,  E.  P- 

Lc:cinslon,  ^Ipril,  1829. 


therefore  been  what  might  under  such  circumslan 
ces,  have  been  expected,  rather  coarse  and  "straw- 
like." With  similar  treatment  the  result  would  have 
been  the  same,  every  farmer  must  be  aware,  with 
any  of  our  common  grasses. 

I  have  cultivated  this  grass  for  seven  years  past, 
mostly  upon  a  thin  soil,  lightly  manured,  in  fields  of 
from  one  to  four  acres,  and  am  fully  satisfied  of  its 
excellent  qualities,  either  as  a  hay  crop  or  for  graz- 
ing. I  was  induced  to  make  the  trial  Irom  an  ac- 
count of  it,  given  by  Col.  Taylor,  of  Virginia,  a 
very  distinguished  practical  as  well  as  scientilic  lar 
mer.  After  fifteen  years  experience.  Col.  T.  stale 
in  a  oommunication  to  the  Virginia  Agricultural  So- 
ciety—"It  is  the  hanli.-,-,t  grass  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  bears  drought,  and  frost,  and  heat,  and  cold, 
belter  than  any  I  have  ever  tried.  It  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  land  in  spite  of  severe  grazing.  It  fur- 
nishes bi-tler  grazing  early  in  the  spring,  late  in  the 
fall,  in  drought,  and  in  winter,  than  any  grass  known 
to  me."  "Alone,  cut  before  ihe  seed  ripens,  its  hay 
is  as  nutritive  and  pleasant  to  stock  of  all  kinds  as 
;>ny  I  have  ever  used." 

L)r.  Muhlenburgof  Pennsylvania,  says  "This  grass 
is  of  all  others,  Ihe  earliest,  latest, and  best  for  green 
fodder  or  hay.  It  blossoms  about  the  middle  of 
May,  (with  us  the  first  of  June)  ami  rises  to  Ihe 
Ixight  of  from  five  to  ^evcn  feet,  llornrd  cattle 
prefer  this  hay  to  all  others,  but  some  horses  do  not 
like  it  grien.  If  suffered  to  grow  old  before  being 
cut,  it  will  become  strawlike." 
The  character  given  of  this  grass  by  the  above 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.; 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  IRISH 

POTATO. 

Brunswick  Co.  fa.  Jan.  H,  1S29. 
7Ayi)-  Sir, — I  now  proceed  to  redeem  ths  promise 
I  cave  you  at  the  Virginia  Sfirings  last  summer,  that 
I  woula  rrtrivanl  to  you  a  coinmuniration  on  the  sub- 
ject of  raising  ih,  Irish  Potato.  It  has  been  delay- 
ed longer  than  I  iin^nded.  but  hope  it  may  reach 
you  in  time  for  experiment  m  the  approaching  sea- 
son. The  method  recommended  enjoys  several  im- 
portant advantages;  it  requit-s  less  labour  in  rear- 
ing the  crop,  while  it  is  as  abuodant,  if  not  more  so. 
than  the  result  from  any  other  system  which  has 
been  pursued  in  this  part  of  Ihe  country.  The  cer- 
tainly of  obtaiaing  a  crop  is  also  gi-ater.  The  land 
for  planting  the  potatoes  should  he  w.-H  prepared  by 
spading,  or  any  other  operation  in  use  w|ih  you,  and 
manuring.  Th;<  manure  is  best  which  h  far  advan- 
ced in  a  state  of  tccomposilion.  'J'he  surface  should 
then  be  rendered  \ne  and  level.  The  land  is  now 
prepared  for  the  ^ed,  which  should  be  placed  in 
rows,  about  fifteen  nches  wide,  with  an  interval  of 
eight  or  nine  inchcan  the  row,  and  as  light  .i  cover- 
ing of  earth  as  pracicablc  thrown  over  them.  One 
other  operation,  antllhc  labour,  both  of  prepara- 
tion and  cultivation,\  complete.  Cover  Ihe  whole 
patch  in  straw,  aboi  one  foot  deep.  Alany  oth- 
er articles  of  a  similiinature  might,  I  presume,  an- 
swer as  well.'  NVheW  a  thicker  covering  would 
prove  useful  in  your  eVjale,  your  own  experience 
will  suggest.  Umlcr  tk  system,  as  soon  as  the  po- 
tatoes attain  sufficicntWe  for  use,  they  may  be 
taken  up  by  examining  ^fully  with  your  hand  un- 
der the  straw;  while  allihich  are  not  fit  for  use, 
are  left  uninjured  to  gro\  When  the  proper  sea- 
son arrives  lor  taking  "pV  potatoes  for  use  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  raise  the  4»y_  „„^^  remove  all  ex- 
cept such  as  you  wish  to  Aain  for  seed,  in  which 
situation  they  are  preservAoiind  until  the  period 
for  germination  again  arriv\ 

If  you  think  this  worthi  place  in  your  work, 


•  Pine  trash- 
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insert  il,  ollicnvise  do  not-     Aciept  my  wishes  lor 
the  success  ol"  the  work. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Sic. 

Alexander  Urodnas, 
To  J.  D.  Leg&rb,  Es4. 


(From  llio  New  England  Farmer.) 
Degeneration  of  Potatoes  by  Intbbmixtube. 
Mb.  Editor, — 1  c.vpresseil  a  strong  conviction  in 
a  late  number  of  your  .louniHl,  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  foumlation  for  the  opinion  that  potatoes 
degencratetl  by  juxta-position,  or  being  planted 
even  in  the  same  lulls-  I  remarked  that  1  had  never 
seen  it  sugaested  In  a  European  work.  1  would 
now  ask  leave  to  slate,  that  in  Loudon's  Magazine, 
No.  xi.  is  the  following  paragraph  in  a  communica- 
tion lo  Loudon-  "I  observed  in  Cobbctt's  .inicricoii 
GariUiu-r  an  assertion  res|iecting  early  potatoes, 
which  appears  to  roe  an  extraordinary  one-  He  says 
that  if  you  have  got  the  true  kind,  of  early  potato 
and  wish  lo  keep  it  pure.  'You  must  take  care 
that  no  other  sort  grow  with  or  near  it,  for  potatoes 
of  this  kind  mix  the  breed  more  readily  than  any 
thing  else,  though  they  have  no  bloom!!'  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  through  the  mediuoi  of 
your  Magazine,  whether  the  statement  of  Cobbett 
be  realty  correct'^" 

To  this  Loudon  brledy  answers — "JVbt  correct." 
We  have  then  Mr-  Loudon's  testimony  (and  bet- 
ter authority  cannot  be  found,)  and  testimony  of  the 
querist  who  thought  the  operation  extraordinary,  in 
corroboration  of  my  opinion-  Let  me  add,  my  ex- 
perience applied  precisely  lo  early  potatoes,  which 
have  been  planted  promiscuously  for  many  years 
without  deterioration  or  change. 

I  will  now,  make  a  remark  which  I  have  frequent- 
ly made  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  in  conversation,  that  I 
know  of  no  guide  more  unsafe  than  Cobbett's  Amer- 
ican Gardener.  Not  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit — 
not  that  it  does  not  possess  some  of  the  best  traits 
of  Cobbctt's  works,  but  it  has  many  mistakes,  and 
partakes  of  the  defects  of  Cobbelt's  writings  as 
well  as  of  their  beauties.  A  Farmer. 

Roxbury,  Marcli  31. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 

Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  ) 
JUR.  Skisn-er:  .iprUl4,\^^9.l 

The  communication  of  your  valuable  and  intelli 
gent  correspondent  Dr.  Muse,  upon  the  influence  of 
the  ivinter  upon  his  wheat  induces  me  to  say  some- 
thing in  relation  to  mine,  and  I  would  suirgest  to  all 
vour  subscribers  that  it  would  be  worth  their  labor 
and  time  to  communicate  thrrugh  your  valuable  pa- 
per their  pariicular  fate,  with  some  explanatory 
matter  in  relation  to  soil,  aid  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion, "as  iron  sharpenelh  inn,  so  does  the  mind  of 
one  man  sharpen  another." 

In  the  past  season  1  seer'ed  one  hundred  acres  of 
corn  in  the  following  manicr-  I  cut  the  corn  off  and 
put  it  into  shocks  and  ploighed  in  the  wheat,  hav- 
ing soaked  it  twelve  houri  in  strong  brine;  this  was 
done  in  one  week,  the  xind  was  that  called  blue 
stem,  the  weather  was  /cry  dry  and  the  land  not 
being  clean  the  wheat  vas  buried  deep  and  came  up 
bad — the  most  of  it  w;«  low  land,  but  it  has  resist- 
ed the  frost  in  manly  ;nd  fine  manner,  let  me  how- 
ever say  that  from  tie  first  of  November,  I  watch- 
ed every  rain  and  draned  off  every  puddle  that  was 
made  upon  it,  and  le  me  suggest  to  my  brother  far- 
mers that  this  is  no  ost  or  trivial  labor,  and  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  thaltbis  aided  by  good  ditches  and 
water  drains  has  aided  1.3  per  cent  to  my  prospects. 
I  next  seeded  sevmty  acres  of  bean  and  pea  crop, 
having  taken  off  ihat  of  those  that  could  be  fotind, 
and  then  with  a  ;Ood  plough  turned  in  the  vines  and 
young  fruit;  afte  laying  some  time  and  receiving  a 
rain  or  two  th-  land  was   seeded  in  early  yellow 


wheat,  and  harrowed  length  and  cross  ways,  then 
followed  the  hoe  and  broke  every  clod  fine,  this  was 
waivey  land,  lind  as  I  was  partial  to  the  kind  of 
ulicat,  it  received  all  the  tO)>  dressine;  I  could  give  it 
during  the  winter,  il  now  looks  pretty  well,  yet  as  il 
IS  licsute  that  which  was  ploughed  in,  it  is  easy  to  sec 
that  it  is  lame  and  dellcient  in  root — the  balance  of 
my  crop  about  ninety-live  acres  is  a  fallowed  pas- 
ture well  turned  with  three  horses  to  a  plough,  then 
harrowed;  seeded  and  harrowed  and  cross  harrow- 
ed, after  which  the  hoes  followed  and  broke  every 
clod  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  the  wheat  in  this  ivas  of 
four  kinds,  first  blue  stem,  then  red  cliatf  Baltimore, 
then  the  Mexican  early  wheat,  and  lastly  the  early 
vtliow — the  first  has  done  pretty  well,  so  has  the  se- 
cond— the  third  Is  a  sunshine  wheat  of  beautiful 
j;rainbut  shrinks  from  the  blast  of  winter  as  a  dan- 
dy would  from  a  whole-hog  man  of  the  west;  It  is 
my  first  and  last  crop  of  the  kiml;  the  early  yellow 
looks  well  except  where  the  winter  was  aided  by 
water,  there  it  sunk  and  can  never  come  to  much, 
yet  let  me  say  that  it  sustained  itself  to  admiration 
until  the  last  pitiless  and  sweeping  blasts  of  winter 
in  March. 

i  think  sir  that  I  can  say,  that  in  my  whole  crop  1 
have  nut  lost  more  than  twenty  acres,  and  this  is  in 
spots  where  the  land  was  tenacious  of  water,  no 
known  skill  or  contrivance  could  there  retain  life  in 
the  plants,  they  are  gone  and  I  am  left  without  a 
remedy  for  the  future;  as  for  the  general  appear- 
ances in  this  part  of  the  country  they  do  not  give 
promise  of  half  a  crop;  this  is  the  llth  of  April,  and 
I  have  been  able  to  plough  but  four  days  this  spring, 
you  may  therefore  conclude  Ihat  our  corn  crop  will 
be  very  short,  and  our  oats  nothing. 

Fairfax. 


BOB.TICULT  VXLB . 


(I'rom  the  Vine-Dresser's  Manual.) 

THE  ART  OF  MAKING   WINE. 

(Continued  from  juige  27.) 

Of  the  Wine  Press. 

The  Grecians,  before  putting  the  fruit  into  the 
wine  press,  used  to  spread  it  on  a  frame  and  ex- 
pose it  to  the  sun  for  ten  days;  it  was  then  kepi  five 
days  in  an  airy,  but  shady  place,  to  ripen  it  and 
make  It  sweeter,  say  their  writers.  The  operation 
is  In  practice  to  this  day  in  several  isles  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  also  in  Spain,  especially  near  St. 
Lucar;  in  |iarts  of  Italy,  for  instance  Calabria,  and 
in  some  of  our  northeastern  departments. 

The  crushing  of  the  grape  assists  fermentation. 
It  is  generally  attended  to  as  the  vintage  arrives 
from  the  vineyard.  What  is  mostly  used  for  this 
purpose  are  square  boxes,  open  at  top  and  pierced 
at  bottom  with  holes,  into  which  a  workman  gets, 
who  Is  shod  for  the  purpose  with  large  wooden 
clogs  or  stout  shoes.  He  treads  and  stamps  as  fast 
as  he  is  able.  The  expressed  juice  runs  into  the 
vat  below;  and  when  all  the  berries  are  mashed,  he 
either  throws  the  murk  into  the  vat,  or  on  one  side, 
according  as  the  murk  is  lo  be  fermented  with  the 
must  or  not;   and  then  recommences  his  tramping 

In  other  places  they  press  the  grapes  in  troughs 
which  is  more  suitable;  or  they  wait  for  the  vat  to 
be  sufficiently  lull,  and  then  send  into  it  two  or 
three  men,  naked,  who  tread  the  grapes  with  their 
feet,  and  scjueeze  with  their  hands  those  that  swim 
These  methods  are  dangerous  lor  those  who  tread 
and  are  also  Imperfect,  as  much  of  the  fruit  remains 
entire;  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  bursting  these  berries,  which  delays  the 
general  fermenlalion,  and  is  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ple that  il  should  proceed  uniformly. 

To  remedy  these  inconveniences,  Parmentier  re- 
commends the  mode  in  use  in  the  vine  grounds 
of  Champagne — to  select  the  bunches  that  are  en- 


tirely ripe;  to  transport  them  carefully  to  the  prcsi, 
and  arrange  thi-ni  without  bruKiiig  on  the  pip>>, 
and  then  to  lower  the  screw.  Hut  thin  method  it 
lardy,  and  when  the  grape  liaii  a  hard  skin,  op- 
poses too  great  a  resistance.  I)e  iiournittac  and 
liay,  of  Montpelier,  (sec  bulletin  dc  Pharroarie. 
torn.  iv.  p.  -Ill  and  ri58,i  have  invented  a  press  thai. 
Is  much  too  ex|>ensive;  a  cabinet  maker  of  Cattres, 
one  Guerin,  has  invented  one  much  simpler,  which 
is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  Agricullural  Transactions 
of  Toulouse:  "This  machine  works  by  two  wooden 
cylinders  (at  the  bottom  of  a  hopper,)  turning  in 
opposite  directions  by  means  of  two  toothed  wheels. 
An  experience  of  five  years  has  tested  the  machine 
and  shown  its  economy  and  perfection."  It  cost* 
from  70  to  S4  francs.  I  may  as  well  also  notue 
one  to  which  I  myself  gave  the  finl-.hlng  hand. — 
The  first  idea  belongs  to  J., J.  S.  richer  dc  Chartres; 
its  merit  is  Its  cheap  construction,  and  its  affording 
every  advantage  required.  It  Is  about  the  height 
of  a  man,  and  consists  of  a  wooden  frame,  from 
which  is  suspended  a  hopper,  into  which  the  grapes 
arc  flung,  and  one  side  of  which  Is  continued  down, 
projecting  out,  with  guards  on  each  side,  and  form- 
ing an  open  gutter  or  slide.  The  hopper  is  closed 
at  bottom  by  a  cylinder  garnished  with  large,  flat 
nail-heads,  and  provided  with  a  handle;  a  man 
stands  and  turns  It  with  ease;  the  cylinder  is  three 
feet  long,  and  one  foot  thick;  in  front  of  it  there  is 
adjusted  a  comb  of  iron  nails,  which  work  between 
the  nail-heads  on  the  cylinder  and  clean  away  ob- 
structions. There  is  not  a  single  berry  that  "scapes. 
and  the  juice,  skins  and  stones  flow  down  the  open 
slide  into  a  tub,  which  is  moved  away  as  fast  as 
filled. 

The 'operation  of  crushing  must  be  perfect,  and 
every  grape  In  the  vat  ought  to  go  through  it,  to 
make  a  complete,  finished  wine.  The  above  ma- 
chine Is  so  simple  and  easy  of  construction,  that 
any  vine-dresser  can  provide  himself  with  one,  and 
by  the  equal  and  simultaneous  fermentation  of  the 
must,  have  a  chance  to  rival  the  wines  of  price,  for 
which  no  pains  or  expense  is  spared  in  the  press- 
ing. 

Of  the  Vinous  Fermertatiok. 

Every  farmer  of  the  least  care  will  have  his  vats 
cleaned  out  with  the  greatest  attention  before  the 
bcglnnins  of  the  vintage.  Some  rub  them  with 
very  ripe  Portugal  quinces;  others.  If  the  vats  are 
of  stone,  give  them  several  coats  of  quick  lime  to 
destroy  the  malic  acid  in  the  must.  If  the  vats  are 
of  wood,  some  wash  them  with  warm  water;  dry 
them  and  pour  branily  down  the  sides;  others  rub 
them  with  decoctions  of  aromatic  herbs,  with  salt 
and  water,  with  boiling  must,  &.c.  All  these  me- 
thods are  good,  when  cleanness  is  the  result;  but 
quick  lime  has,  I  fear,  some  inconveniences;  the 
calcareous  salts  formed  by  this  application,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  wine,  may  communicate  a  bad  taste  to 
It,  and  properties  injurious  to  health. 

The  quickest  fermentation  is  the  best;  to  make 
sure  of  It,  a  vat  that  is  begun  must  be  filled  on  the 
same  day;  the  grapes  also  are  not  to  be  carried  to 
the  vat  until  towards  ten  o'clock,  or  even  noon,  so 
that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  warm  the  must.  If  it 
is  foreseen  that  the  vat  cannot  be  filled  in  twelve 
hours  at  furthest,  the  vintage  had  better  be  deposit- 
ed carefully  In  puncheons,  and  the  pressing  be  de- 
ferred until  next  day.  It  is  unsafe  also  to  have  vafs 
of  too  great  a  size;  because  in  cold  seasons  they 
are  harder  to  heat,  and  more  difficult  to  fill,  and  the 
wine  Is  apt  to  lose  its  bouquet  in  them.  The  far- 
mer who  can  master  these  objections,  does  well  to 
prefer  the  large  vat,  because  the  fermentation  is 
always  more  active  in  a  large  body  of  must  than  a 
small  one. 

'I'he  presence  of  sugar  and  water  are  not  alone 
necessary  for  fermentation;  heat  also  is  required 
up  to  twelve  degrees  of  Reaumur  at  least  1  o  this 
effect  several  gallons  of  the  must  are  to  be  heated 
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ID  kettles  and  are   poured  into  the  vat.     One  pre- 1  like  a  crust  or  solid  substance,  and  if  some  oily  or 
r.aiUion  must  be  remembered;  the  must  is  to  be  re-    resinous  particles  float  upwards  and  make  the  head 


moved  from  the  fire  the  instant  it  has  reached  the 
boiling  point,  or  it  will  acquire  a  sweetness  that  will 
make  the  wine  unfit  for  keeping.  Iftli-  vintage 
has  taken  place  during  a  very  warm  spell,  or  even 
during  a  middling  temperature,  the  fruit  will  con- 
tain heat  enoug;h,  and  no  external  assistance  be  re- 
quired to  promote  the  fermentation.  If  the  crop  is 
not  as  sugary  as  usual,  owing  to  a  cold  summer,  a 
half  pound  of  brown  sugar  must  be  allowed  for 
every  ten  barrow-fulls  of  grapes.  The  must  also 
may  be  scented  with  the  young  sprout;-  of  peach  or 
almond  trees,  and  some  fevv  handfulls  of  dried  elder 
flowers.  As  soon  as  ever  the  vat  is  filled,  the  whole 
mass  of  juice  must  be  stirred  up  briskly,  and  co- 
vered down  with  a  lid  or  cover,  or  boards  laid  over 
it. 

In  a  few  hours  tlie  fermentation  is  in  full  (rain;  but 
sometimes  it'is  delayed  for  several  days  for  want  of 
the  contact  of  the  external  uir.  When  fermentation 
begins,  the  substances  become  troubled,  di?pla."d, 
and  effervescent,  as  if  about  to  separate.  '1  lie  heat 
rises  to  20"  of  Reaumur  the  liquid  .swells  to  ■  greater 
volume;  thci,n>uch  ■  -oonic  acid  gas  is  evolved, and 
the  wine  is  made.  That  gas  once  let  loose,  the  stir 
is  appeased,  the  liquid  falls,  grows  cold,  the  foreign 
substances  precipitate,  and  the  wine  becomes  a  lim- 
pid fluid. 

All  enlightened  practice  pro.«s  that  sir  is  a  ve- 
hicle necessary  and  favourable  to  fermentation; 
and  that  if  preserved  from  the  contact  of  the  air, 
the  must  can  be  long  kept  from  change  or  altera- 
tion. But  the  experiments  of  some  chemists  prove, 
that  although  the  must  in  tight  vessels  goes  very 
slowly  through  the  process  of  change,  it  neverthe- 
less does  become  wine,  and  that  of  a  very  rich  kind. 
From  which  arises  two  doctrines  concerning  the 
making  of  wine:  one,  that  it  shoM  ferment  quick, 
the  other  that  it  shoulil  ferment  slow;  the  one  de- 
claring that  atmospheric  air  aids  the  process  and 
a.-isists  in  carrying  ofl'  the  gaseous  matters  which 
must  disengage  themselves  from  the  liquor,  '.o  per- 
fect it  into  wine;  the  other  insisting  that  wine  fer- 
mented beyond  the  contact  of  the  air  is  richer,  with 
more  bouquet  and  niore  alcohol,  which  the  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  carries  away  where  the  fermentation 
is  open.  The  difference  of  these  two  parties  is 
mostly  in  words;  and  the  gordian  knot  is  easily  un- 
loosed. To  make  good  wine  there  is  one  ferment 
with  agitation  required,  which,  to  be  complete  must 
go  on  quickly;  and  needs  the  contact  of  the  air  to 
evolve  it  thoroughly.  The  term  of  this  ferment  is 
the  sinking  of  the  scvm  or  head.  'J'hen  comes  on 
the  second  ferment,  which  is  slow  and  progressive 
This  is  the  time  to  close  the  vats  so  close  as  only  to 
leave  issues  for  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  escape. 

Modes  of  making  wine  differ  according  to  the 
quality  or  species  of  the  grape,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  of  the  vineyard,  the  temperature  the  latter  en- 
joys, and  even  we  may  say,  according  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  vintner.  In  some  districts  the  wine 
only  remains  in  the  vats  from  36  to  40  hours.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  it  is  left  from  six  to 
elKht  days  at  most;  in  many  places  the  term  is  usu 
allv  from  twelve  to  twenty  days.  In  the  south-east 
departments  it  remains  twenty-five,  thirty  and  forty 
days;  at  Narbonnc  it  is  sometimes  left  seventy  days. 
If  you  ask  why,  when  the  fermentation  is  over, and 
the  wine  is  made,  it  is  thus  left  upon  the  lees  to 
clarily  in  the  vat,  the  answer  is,  it  is  the  custnm;  if 
you  say  that  there  will  be  great  loss,  that  the  head 
will  grow  dry  and  sour,  the  answer  is  still  the 
same. 

When  the  fermentation  has  gone  through  the 
necessary  degrees,  and  (he  suxpenihil  residuum  has 
been  cxpe!led  to  the  surface  of  llie  fluid,  forminc 
the  chaplet  or  head,  as  i*  is  called;  if  there  is  heat 
[)0us:h  in  the  vat  to  hardm  the  u;iper  part  of  (he 


compact  and  closely  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vat,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wine  may  not  be 
left  untouched.  So  long  then  as  the  wine  is  cover- 
ed from  the  air,  and  there  are  no  openings  to  favour 
the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  the  thick  head  serves 
as  well  as  any  lid  to  protect  the  fluid  beneath;  and 
if  the  head  is  so  firm  as  to  remain  in  its  place  not- 
withstanding the  falling  of  the  wine  from  the  slow 
fermentation,  the  wine  beneath  will  be  better  than 
any  of  the  same  crop  that  has  been  exposed  to  im- 
mediate racking  ofT.  However,  no  wine  can  re- 
main without  injury  thirty,  forty  or  seventy  days  in 
the  vat,  without  being  a  bad  wine,  and  the  vat  too 
warm.  I  say  a  bad  wine,  because  it  must  be  want- 
ing in  the  saccharine  phlegm  that  holds  in  solution, 
or  serves  lo  incorporate,  the  aqueous  part  with  the 
oily  and  resinous  ones.  When  this  tract  or  muci- 
lage is  plentiful,  it  will  absorb  and  keep  back  (hose 
oily  and  resinous  particles  which  must  rise  and  cling 
(o  the  scum  to  preserve  the  latter  from  mould,  and 
make  it  fit  to  protect  the  liquor  from  the  air.  If 
the  warmth  of  the  vat  is  great,  it  attenuates  these 
oily  particles,  and  the  head  becomes  porous  or 
filmy,  unfit  to  shelter  the  wine,  and  acetous  fermen- 
tation begins.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  phlegm 
and  spirit  are  in  an  uncommon  proportion,  they 
make  the  insensible  perspiration  so  brisk  and  tu- 
multuous, that  the  heat  evolved  draws  from  the 
head  a  carbonic  gas  with  which  the  wine  becomes 
charged,  and  is  in  consequence  harsh,  hard  and 
heady,  as  dangerous  for  use  as  it  is  unpleasant  to 
the  palate. 

But  wine  in  France  is  mostly  fermented  exposed 
to  the  air.     The  custom  is  rendered  respectable  by 
experience,  and  by  the   wisest  cultivators  and  far- 
mers  who  reason  on  all   their  customs  and  all  the 
traditions  that  guide  them.     1  have,  therefore,  no 
great  idea  of  the  new  method,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Elizabeth  Gervais'  Patent,  and  which  seeras 
to  have   been   borrowed  from  my  late  friend  Fab- 
broni'  or  Don  Casbois  of  Metz,  who  constructed  iii 
1782,  an  hydraulic  vahe,  of  the  same  characters  as 
the  wint-muking  apparalxis   of  Gervais;    or   from 
Goijon  de  la  Plombanie,  who  in  1757  described  an 
analogous  process;  or  from  the  Neapolitan  Porta, 
or  the  Gorman  chemist  Becker,  who  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century.     The  new  in- 
vention is  intended  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  spi- 
rituous and   balsamic  portions;  but  the  more  rapid 
and  agitated  is  the   fermentation,  the  less  is  the 
chance  for  the  alcohol  and  aroma  to  be  carried  off, 
owing  to  the  vehement  disengagement  of  the  car- 
bonic gas  which  keeps  them  down.    The  more  quiet 
and  slowly  this  disengagement  operates,  the  more 
completely  this  gas  saturates  itself  with  the  alco- 
hol and  fragrance.     It  is  intended  also  to  keep  the 
scum  and  film  from   growing  sour,  or  putrescent, 
which  they  never  do,  when  the  vintBcr  knows  his 
business  and  takes  proper  care.     It  has,  inorcovcr, 
been  proved   by   public   experiments,  1st.  That  the 
old  method  is  the  only  one  that  preserves  the  pecu- 
liar aroma  and   inherent  qualities  of  the  species; 
2d.  That  the  Gervais  patent  does  not  increase  the 
product  by  a  thousandth  part;  3d.  That  the  liquor 
which  rises  and  is  condensed  in  the  retort-cover,  is 
three  parts  water, ami  the  rest  a  brandy,  fictid  wi(h 
the  odour  of  tin;  4th.  That  there  is  much   to  be 
gained  by  covering  the   vat  closely,  with  the  pre- 
caiidon,  however,  of   leaving   the   sufficient   open- 
ings for  the  carbonic   gas  to  go  off  readily;  5thly, 
That  tart,  weak   wines,  treated   by  the   patent,  do 
not  become  rich  or  even  agreeable;  they  only  gain 
a  higher  colour. 

As  for  the  vinifiealion,  the  vintage  in  loosely  co- 


vered vessels,  undergoes  a  thorough  transformation 
into  wine  and  spirit,  both  the  must  and  the  lees; 
while  in  the  close  or  slow  fermentation,  the  assimila- 
tion is  irregularly  completed  in  the  racking  casks, 
and  the  lees,  on  distillation,  afford  two  or  three  de- 
grees less  of  alcohol. 

The  Gervais  patent,  also,  gives  to  delicate,  rosy 
wines  a  (deeper  colour,  which,  in  commerce,  may 
injure  ihei.'  sale,  the  characters  and  appearances 
of  such  wines  beinj^  established;  but  it  does  not 
make  them  pui.'.-  or  rLo.o  fragrant.  Whether  the 
wines  prepared  by  it  'vili  keep  as  well,  either,  re- 
mains to  be  seen,  they  are,  as  )et,  too  green  for  an 
opinion  to  be  given. 

\\  (;  would  not  have  taken  such  pains  lo  show 
the  errors  of  this  system,  save  frons  a  rooted  anti- 
paliiy  of  .s'ach  attempts  to  profit  by  (he  restrictive 
conditions  of  a  process,  first  patented  and  then 
falsely  cried  up.  Recommendations,  given  with 
mercantiie  complacence  and  facility,  or  extorted  by 
imporluniiy,  have  been  paraded  for  the  purpose  of 
enriching  the  inventor,  v.hich,  ia  an  age  when  sci- 
ence throws  open  the  gales  of  benefit  to  all,  is  a 
poor  effijrt  at  monopoly,  and  falls  with  expense  and 
disappointment  on  the  laborious  and  diligent  mani- 
pulator of  the  products  of  the  vine.  Finally,  it  may 
be  said  thit  it  is  profitable  in  the  South  to  cover 
the  vats  partially,  because  otherwise  the  wine  would 
be  likely  to  sour;  but  in  the  North  the  vats  must  be 
exposed  during  the  violent  fermentation,  and  closed 
up  as  soon  as  it  is  over.  The  wine,  it  is  true,  it 
not  as  rich,  but  experience  proves  that  this  is  the 
only  proper  mode  to  prevent  its  being  soured. 


zxTian.NAX,  infipaovniaENT. 

THE  PUBLIC  COUiNTRY  ROADS. 

[Fei"  subjects  are  more  worthy  of  attention,  and 
in  many  states  none  is  more  neglected,  than  the 
main  public  roads.  In  Maryh^nd,  the  matter  is 
left  to  tiie  regulation  of  the  levy  courts  in  the  seve- 
ral counties,  so  that  the  system,  if  that  may  be 
called  system  where  system  there  is  none,  is  no 
where  uniform,  but  every  where  inadequate.  In 
some  counties  the  roads  are  almost  impassable,  in 
some  places  even  on  horseback,  undergoing'  no  re- 
pair, except  perhaps  twice  a  year,  generally  the 
Saturday  before  court,  when  a  little  loose  dirt  is 
dragged  into  the  gutters,  filling  one  hole  by  mak- 
ing another  larger  and  more  dangerous,  and  the 
yawning  ravine  that  is  closed  for  the  moment,  is 
re-opened  and  made  wider  by  (he  first  rain  that 
comes,  after — the  grand  jury  has  been  dismissed.* 
As  a  general  rule,tliese  county  roads  should  be 
made  nearly  level;  the  inclination  from  the  centre 
of  the  road  to  the  sile  thereof,  should  be  very 
slight,  but  the  road  itse'f  should  be  always  kept  dry 
by  slight  drains  on  each  side,  that  might  be  quickly 
made  with  a  lar^e  plougu  and  a  good  yoke  of  oxen. 
It  is,  however,  impossibli  to  have  safe,  comfortable 
and  eipedidous  travellirig,  without  submitting  to 
the  expense  of  good  roadi,  and  employing  compe- 
tent force  and  men  of  soiie  sense  to  superintend 
them — and  here  is  the  dificulty.  The  people  are 
often  like  individuals,  "p?nny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  Tliey  won't  subnii  to  the  expense,  and 
the  legislator  is  afraid  lo  iniur  (heir  displeasure. — 
Thus  they  mutually  corrupt, ind  humour,  and  spoil 


•  Drll'  arte  rft  fare  it  iiino,  in  8vo.  page  169  of  the  Flo- 
rence editions  of  1185,  '89,  and  1790,  and  p.  21  of  the 
headland  procure  a  ceitaiii  siccity  which  makes  it  j  French  translation  of  1801. 


*  We  recollect  observing,  wien  a  boy,  that  on  the 
main  county  road  the  limb  of  i  tree  grew  descending 
toward  it,  until  at  last  the  travelle-  was  ol)ligcd  lo  throw 
back  his  gig  top,  get  out  and  leid  his  horse  lo  keep 
from  being  brushed  out.  The  eqicstrian,  to  be  sure, 
ooiild  dodge  it  by  lying  on  the  p.mmel  of  his  saddle, 
and  lo  this  inconvenience  all  the  ounly  submitted  up 
to  the  time  of  our  leaving  it.  Thi  overseers  of  the 
road  were  too  lazy  to  climb  the  tre08n<l  cut  olT  the  of- 
fending member;  and  ivhclhcr  the  grand  jury  hnre 
since  presented  the  nuisance,  this  dcpoitnl  kuoweth  not. 
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each  olber— the  banc  of  »visc  le);i»lation,  llial  should 
impose  a  present  burthen  for  the  »:ikc  of  great 
permanent  future  pood;  n«"  nii«ht  iiild,  the  curse  of 
the  country,  is  this  dastardly  fear  of  encountering 
responsibility. 

The  subject  of  common  county  roads  is,  as  we 
said  before,  «vcll  worthy  of  regiird;  it  is  one  of 
fceneral  interest.  It  comes  »vi(hin  the  purview  of 
this  journal,  and  we  sh.ill  be  obli|;cd  to  any  gentle- 
man who  will  take  it  up  and  discuss  it  in  a  con- 
densed m.inner,  as  applicable  to  the  condition  and 
circumstances  o(  the  slave-holding  stales.  Our  at- 
tention was  called  to  it  by  finding  on  our  table  the 
following] 
Plan  for  Improvim;  the  Ro.kds  in  Pennsvl\  ania. 

The  following  plan  for  the  improvement  of  our 
roads  is  not  cansidered  perfect,  but  it  may  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  a  subject  very  inte- 
resting to  Pennsylvanin. 

Without  presuming  to  calculate  at  what  time  the 
roads  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cities,  will  become  intolerable  under  the  present 
system,  this  being  now  not  worthy  of  considera^ 
tion,  as  they  have  already  arrived  at  a  stale  of  bad 
ness  very  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  citizens, 
the  value  of  their  farms,  mills,  &c.  and  injurious  to 
the  resources  of  the  state — necessity  will  impose  on 
us  the  improving  of  our  common  roads,  so  we  may 
as  ivell  think  of  beginning. 

\Vilh  a  view  to  this  end,  the  following  plan  is 
suggested,  and  it  is  submitted  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  an  act  of  assembly;  in  drawing  this  up, 
the  principal  object  has  been  to  render  it  simple 
and  explicit,  avoiding  technical  terms;  the  reason 
for  this  is,  the  law  has  to  be  carried  into  operation 
by  plain  men,  whose  convenience  should  be  con- 
sulted as  far  as  comports  with  public  interest. 

^11  Jict  in  addition  to  the  hitos  already  in  existence, 

dining  the  jiowers  and  duties  of  the  Superi/'sors 

of  Roods. 

Whereas,  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  ci- 
tizens, and  developing  the  resources  of  the  state, 
undertaken  the  making  of  canals,  and  also  for 
the  same  purposes  has  encouraged  the  making  of 
turnpike  roads,  by  chartering  companies  for  that 
purpose,  and  subscribing  to  the  funds  of  those  com- 
panies: 

And  whereas,  in  the  nature  of  things,  those  ca- 
nals and  turnpike  roads,  although  influencing  the 
general  circumstances  of  the  state,  leave  the  great 
body  of  the  people  still  without  reasonably  good 
roads,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  respective 
farms,  mills,  forges,  factories,  &c.  &c.  so  that  it  is, 
during  some  seasons  of  every  year,  very  dilficult  to 
transport  the  produce  of  their  farms  and  mills,  &.c. 
to  a  market,  or  to  the  canals  and  turnpike  roads: 
and  further,  there  are  many  farms,  mills,  and  useful 
establishments  so  located,  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  canals  or  turnpike  roads  ever  being  made 
near  to  them: 

And  whereas,  to  render  the  canals  and   turnpike 
roads  useful,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  there 
should  be  good  roads  extending  from  them  into  a 
parts  of  the  country: 

Therefore  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  passed  the  following  law: 

Section  1st.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  supervi 
sors  of  each  township  in  the  counties  of  Philadel 
phia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Montgomery,  and  Bucks, 
are  hereby  required  to  make  in  each  year  one  mile 
of  road  in  the  matiner  hereafter  directed,  and  the 
supervisors  shall  continue  to  do  so,  until  all  the 
roads  under  their  care  in  their  respective  town- 
ships shall  be  so  made. 

Sect.  id.  Be  it  enacted,  See.  That  the  roads  order- 
ed to  be  made  by  this  act,  shall  be  made  as  nearly 
as  possible  as  is  hereinafter  described: 


First.  On  each  .side  of  the  road  a  dilch  shall  be 
du);  of  at  least  three  feet  wide  at  tup,  two  feet  deep, 
and  one  fool  wide  ut  the  bottom;  and  the  earth  dug 
out  of  the  ditch  shall  ho  put  into  the  middle  of  the 
ruad,  in  such  manner  as  to  give  the  whole  road  be- 
tween the  two  ditches  a  moderate  curve,  to  turn 
the  rain  or  oilier  water,  into  the  ditch  that  is  on  the 
side  ol  the  ro.id  nearest  the  middle  of  the  road; 
and  where  it  is  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  the  road  this  regular  curve,  the  sides  of  the  road 
itself  shall  be  pared  down,  and  what  is  taken  oiX 
thrown  into  the  centre  if  necessary. 

Second.  The  ditches  may  be  kept  from  the  ex- 
treme outside  of  the  road,  any  space  not  more  than 
four  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  foot  or  side- 
path. 

Third.  The  ditches  may  be  made  more  than  three 
feet  vvide,  two  deep,  and  one  wide  at  bottom,  if  the 
same  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  officers 
hereinafter  mentioned,  with  whom  the  discretion- 
ary powers  set  forth  in  this  act  are  vested. 

Sect.  3d.  Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That  the  supervi- 
sors and  the  county  comxissioners  for  the  time  be- 
ing, shall  view  or  survey  (he  roads,  and  fix  upon 
the  size  of  the  ditches,  that  will  best  suit  the  local 
circumstances  of  the  ground,  and  the  placing  the 
ditches  so  as  to  render  them  most  serviceable  in 
forming  good  roads  and  comfortable  foot  or  side- 
paths.  And  the  commissioners  and  supervisors,  at 
the  time  this  act  goes  into  operation,  shall  settle  and 
fix  the  place  at  which  each  township  shall  begin, 
and  (he  course  the  supervisors  shall  carry  this  im- 
provement of  the  road;  and  in  doing  this,  those  of- 
licers  shall  keep  in  view  the  accommodation  of  the 
public  and  iaiprovement  of  the  county. 

Sect.  4(h.  And  be  it  enacted,  &.c.  That  the  su- 
pervisors are  authorized  to  get  those  roads  made  by 
contract,  dividing  each  mile  into  four  equal  parts, 
as  nearly  as  may  be;  and  each  of  those  parts  of 
the  mile  shall  be  made  a  special  contract;  this  reg- 
ulation is  here  enacted,  that  the  quantities  of  work 
lo  he  done  may  be  placed  within  the  reach  or  com- 
mand of  labourers  or  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
ol  the  work.  The  supervisors  shall  make  public 
advertisement  of  this  division,  stating  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done;  this  advertisement  shall  be  made  at 
least  two  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  receiving 
proposals;  the  first  day  for  receiving  proposals  shall 
he  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  and  proposals 
shall  continue  to  be  received  for  one  week;  and 
within  four  days  after  the  expiration  of  the  days  for 
receiving  proposals,  the  supervisors  shall  declare 
the  names,  and  notify  those  whose  offers  have  been 
accepted.  Or  the  supervisor  may  put  the  doing  of 
the  work  up  to  public  auction,  giving  preference  to 
the  person  that  offers  to  do  the  work  at  the  lowest 
price;  and  when  there  are  more  than  one  offer  at 
the  same  price,  the  person  who  has  made  the  offer 
first  shall  be  preferred,  and  all  bids  must  be  made 
by  speaking  aloud,  and  not  by  signs;  and  the  super- 
visors are  hereby  authorized  to  hold  this  auction, 
which  is  declared  not  to  interfere  with  any  of  the 
laws  now  in  existence  for  the  regulation  of  auc- 
tions. I'he  time  and  place  where  the  auction  is  to 
be  held,  shall  be  advertised  at  least  for  seven  days 
previous  to  its  being  held.  Should  it  happen  that 
no  person  offers  to  undertake  the  work,  or  the  of- 
fers are  evidently  at  prices  higher  than  the  super- 
visor could  get  the  work  done  for,  by  hiring  labour- 
ers, the  supervisor  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  and  ought 
to  do  it  when  il  is  to  benefit  the  public.  The  super- 
visor shall  in  all  cases  mark  the  offers  to  do  the 
work  in  the  order  he  receives  them,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  two  offers  being  at  the  same  price,  the  of- 
fer that  was  first  received  shall  be  preferred;  and 
all  the  offers  shall  be  prcserve<l,  and  laid  before  the 
auditors  at  the  lime  they  settle  the  supervisor's  ac- 
counts. The  offers  must  be  written  and  sealed  up, 
and  not  opened  by  the  supervisor,  until  the  expira 
tion  of  the  seven  days  all'jwed  for  receiving  offers 


Contractors  shall  eoiimicncc  and  finiih  the  work 
they  undertake  within  the  time  kprcificd  in  the  cod* 
tract.  And  as  the  ,;round  is  solt  in  Spring,  it  is  re- 
commended to  take  aclvunlage  of  this  circumstance, 
and  all  others  that  will  lessen  the  expense  of  thus  im- 
proving the  state.  If  (he  supcrvisurs  deem  it  fur 
(he  public  interest,  they  may  require  contractors  lo 
give  security  for  the  execution  of  the  noik  and  ful 
lilment  of  the  contract;  this  security  shall  be  in  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  work  contemplated 
in  the  contract;  and  on  no  account  shall  the  super- 
visor pay  to  any  contractor,  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  work  actually  finished. 

Sect.  5th.  And  be  il  enacted.  Sec.  That  in  caret 
of  difliculty,  or  where  information  is  wanted,  the 
supervisors  and  commissioners  shall  have  the  pow- 
er to  call  to  their  aid  as  a  council  of  advice  and  con- 
sultation, three  respectable  citizens  of  the  town- 
ship, who  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  aie  capable 
of  aiding  them  in  the  case,  and  a  notice  under  the 
hand  of  the  supervisor  shall  be  the  form  of  requir- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  time  and  place  speci- 
fied in  the  notice. 

Sect.  Cth.  And  be  it  enacted,  &c.  \^  In  n  tl,e 
contractor  of  any  section  has  finished  what  he,  (or 
they,)  undertook  to  do,  the  supervisor  shall  call  on 
three  respectable  citizens  of  the  township,  and  with 
them  view  the  road;  and  if  the  same  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  three  citizens  is  finished  agreeably  to 
the  contract,  then  the  balance  that  remains  unpaid 
shall  be  paid  to  the  contractors,  or  as  soon  after  as 
the  contractor  satisfies  these  viewers,  that  he  has 
corrected  any  defects  they  have  pointed  out  in  the 
execution  of  the  contract.  In  the  event  of  any  dis- 
putes taking  place  between  the  supervisors  and  con- 
tractors, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  and 
contractor  lo  wait  upon  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  appoint  three  respect- 
able citizens  of  the  township  as  arbitrators;  and 
these  being  duly  sworn  to  do  impartial  justice, 
their  award  in  the  case  shall  be  final;  a  copy  of  this 
award,  signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  arbitration, 
shall  in  all  cases  be  presented  to  the  auditors  at  the 
time  of  settling  the  supervisor's  accounts. 

Sect.  llh.  Beit  enacted,  &c.  That  after  this  act  is 
passed,  elections  for  supervisors  shall  be  held  at  the 
lime  and  place  of  the  general  elections,  except  in  the 
present  year,  182.'it;  in  il  the  election  shall  take  place 
al  the  usual  lime,  and  (he  supervisors  elected  tak« 
charge  of  the  roads  until  the  first  day  of  January 
1829.  And  under  this  art  it  shall  he  the  duly  of  the 
sheriffs  to  give  notice  of  the  elections  for  supervi- 
sors. The  object  of  this  alteration  in  the  lime  of 
election  is,  that  supervisors  may  have  it  in  their 
power  to  take  advantage  of  the  spring  season,  tht 
"round  then  being  dug  with  less  labour  than  in  sum- 
mer, and  labourers  not  so  generally  cm|iloyed;  and 
that  having  the  whole  season  that  is  favourable  for 
working  before  them,  the  supervisors  may  do  all 
and  every  thing  in  the  time  and  manner  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  service.  It  is  by  this  act  requir- 
ed that  the  sheriffs  shall  notify  the  citizens  that  are 
elected  to  the  oflRce  of  supervisor.  In  (his  art,  al- 
though the  supervisor  has  been  spoken  of  in  the  sin- 
Kular  number,  where  there  are  more  than  '^ne,  Ihrr 
have  concurrent  authority,  as  under  the  present  law, 
to  which  Ibis  is  an  addition.  And  ivilliout  regard 
lo  the  language  in  which  this  law  is  drawn  up,  there 
may  be  one  or  more  persons  inrlndeil  in  any  con- 
tract. And  all  contracts  must  he  made  fur  a  price 
per  each  yard  of  the  length  of  the  road,  and  not  by 
what  is  termed  "the  lump;"  this  regulation  is  mad* 
that  the  jirices  and  terms  on  which  the  roads  im- 
proved by  the  operation  of  this  act,  may  be  clearly 
understood  by  the  contractor,  the  supervisor,  and 
the  public. 


An  uncultiraled  mind,  like  unmaaurcd  ground, 
will  toon  be  overrun  with  weed» 
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KABIES'  DEPAIITMENT. 

(From  the  Providence  Evening  Gazette.) 
ECONOMY  IN  A  FAMILY. 
There  15  nothing  which  goes  so  far  towards  plac- 
ing youns  people  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty,  as 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  domestic 
affairs.  "  It  is  as  much  impossible  to  get  a  ship  across 
tiie  Atlantic  with  half  a  dozen  butts  started,  or  as 
many  bolt  holes  in  hur  bottom.  It  matters  not 
whether  a  man  furnish  iilllc  or  much  for  his  family, 
if  there  is  a  continual  leakage  in  the  kitchen,  or  in 
the  parlour;  it  runs  away,  he  knows  not  hoiv;  and 
that  demon,  loaste,  cries  more,  like  horse  leech's 
daughter,  until  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to 
give.  II  is  the  husband's  duty  to  bring  into  the 
house,  and  it  is  the  duly  of  the  wile  to  see  thai 
nothing  goes  wrongfully  out  of  it;  not  the  least  ar- 
ticle, however  unimportant  in  itself,  for  it  esta- 
blishes a  precedent;  nor  under  any  prttence,  for  it 
opens  the  door  for  ruin  to  stalk  in,  and  he  seldom 
leaves  an  opportunity  unimproved.  A  man  gets  a 
wife  to  look  after  his  aiVairs;  to  assist  him  in  his 
journey  through  life;  to  educate  and  prepare  his 
children  for  a  proper  station  in  life,  and  not  to  dis- 
sipate his  property.  The  husband's  interests  should 
be  the  ivde's  care,  and  her  greatest  ambition  carry 
her  no  further  than  his  welfare  and  happiness,  to- 
gether with  that  of  her  children.  This  should  be 
her  sole  aim;  and  the  theatre  of  her  exploits  is  in 
the  bosom  of  her  family,  where  she  may  do  as 
much  towards  making  a  fortune  as  he  possibly  can 
in  the  counting  room  or  the  worksiiop.  It  is  not 
the  money  earned  that  makes  a  man  wealthy;  it  is 
what  is  saved  froin  his  earnings.  A  good  and  pru- 
dent husband  makes  a  deposit  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour  with  his  best  friend;  and  if  that  friend  be 
not  true  to  him,  what  has  he  to  hope;  if  he  dare 
not  place  confidence  in  the  companion  of  his  bo- 
som, where  is  he  to  place  it.  A  wife  acts  not  for 
herself  only,  but  she  is  the  agent  of  many  she  loves, 
and  she  is  bound  lo  act  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
her  own  gratification.  Her  husband's  good  is  the 
end  at  which  she  should  aim,  his  approbation  is 
her  reward.  Self  gratification  in  dress,  or  indul- 
gence in  appetite,  or  more  company  than  his  purse 
can  well  entertain,  are  equally  pernicious.  The 
lirst  adds  vanity  to  extravagance;  the  second  fas 
tens  a  iloctor's  bill  to  a  long  butcher's  account,  and 
the  latter  brings  intemperance,  the  worst  of  all 
evils  in  its  train. 


SF0KTZS7O  OLIO. 


BOXER, 

Was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Medley,  his  dam 
by  Colonel  Baylor's  Old  Fearnought,  and  his  gran- 
dam  by  old  Jolly  Roger,  out  of  a  full  bred  imported 
mare.  Edmund  Taydor. 

Udiwvir,  Feb.  1,  1796. 


QUICKSILVER, 

Was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Jledley,  his  dam 
by  Wildair,  his  grandam  by  the  noted  horse  Spark, 
out  of  a  full  bred  Jolly  Roger  and  Valiant  raare  of 
Col.  S.  Overton,  of  Hanover  county. 

Samuei,  Burch. 
Cliarlotlesville,  Feb.  ^0,  170G.       Edwd.  Moore. 


MELZAR, 

Was  got  by  the  imported  horse  Medley,  his  dam 
by  Wildair,  his  grandam  by  the  imported  horse 
Vampire  out  of  Col.  Braxton's  imported  mare  Kitty 
F'isher.  Vampire  was  got  by  Regulus,  his  dam  by 
Steady,  his  grandam  by  Partner,  his  great  grandam 
by  (ircyhound.  John  Hoskins. 

Ftbrwiry'^li,  179G. 

BLAZE, 

Was  got  by  Vandal;  Vandal  by  Spectator,  and 
out  of  the  sister  to  Crysolite.  Crysolite  is  the  sire 
of  Hebe,  the  dam  of  Dare-Uevil. 

York,  March  9,  n^J6.  Hugh  i^ELSou. 


Aildrexs  of  a  lAltle  Girl  to  her  Mother,  on  her  Birth 
Day,  Jipril  7. 

The  simplest  flower  that  in  the  garden  grows. 
Requires,  to  rear  it,  prudence,  care  and  skill; 

It  must  be  shelter'd  from  ruile  Winter's  snows. 
As  from  the  summer's  fervid  heats  that  kill. 

My  pretty  pet  birds,  whose  soft  notes  impart 
Something  so  sweel,  as  often  to  engage 

My  youthful  fancy,  and  delight  my  heart, 
ftlust  loo  be  fostered  in  Ihiir  gilded  cage. 

And  I,  upon  life's  varied,  gay  parterre; 

A  lovely,  fragile,  hapless  llow'ret  stand', 
Ijike  my  bright  birds,  re(iuiring  constant  care, 

Anil  watchful  kindness,  from  some  gentle  hand 

To  soothe  each  childish  grief,  each  fault  to  inend, 
And  round  my  brow  fair  virtue's  wreath  to  twine, 

li  Ihiiie,  my  mother,  dear  and  tender  friend; 
But  ah!  AlVection,  tiralilude,  <ire  mine! 

Anil  may  I  never  disappoint  ihy  hopes, 

Hut  prove  thy  fondness,  care,  were  well  applied; 

And  like  some  blossom,  vhich  in  April  opes, 

Bloom  through   my    destin'd  span,  thy  joy,  thy 
pride.  S. 


CORMORANT. 

"I  do  certify  that  Cormorant  was  bred  by  me, 
and  got  by  Woodpecker;  his  dam  Nettletop  by 
Squirrel;  his  grandam  by  Bajazet;  great  grandam 
by  Regulus;  g.  g.  grandam  by  Lonsdale's  Arabian; 
bis  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Darley's  Arabian;  his  g.  g. 
g.  g.  grandam  by  the  Byerly  Turk;  his  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
grandam  by  Ihe  Tafolet  Barb;  his  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
grandam  by  Place's  White  Turk,  out  of  a  natural 
Barb  mare.  Eoremont." 

Feb.  1798.  

THE  MARYLANDER, 

Was  gotten  by  l-he  famous  running  horse  Rattler, 
which  was  by  Sir  Archy;  his  dam  the  celebrated 
running  mare  Nolime-tangere  by  Top-gallant,  the 
brother  of  Sir  Archy;  bis  grandam  the  dam  of  Sir 
Archy.  Wm.  Thornton. 

March  1827.  

PEDIGREE  OF  RA5SELAS, 
Near  1G4  hands  high,  standing  at  Josiah  W. 
Weare's,  near  Battlctown,  Frederick  county.  Va., 
at  Sil.">  the  season,  §10  single  leap,  §25  insurance. 
He  was  got  by  the  celebrated  horse  Sir  Archie, 
(foaled  -J'.ilb  April,  1822,)  his  dam  by  the  import- 
ed horse  Play  or  Pay,  his  grandam  by  the  cele- 
brated horse  Belle  Air;  his  great  grandam  by  the 
imported  horse  Pantaloon;  his  g.  g.  grandam  by 
the  imported  horse  Janus. 
Jpril,  1829.    

[From  an  Old  Sportsnutn  and  Connoisseur.] 
Distemper  in  Dogs. 
Sulphur,  syrup  of  buckthorn,  and  jalap  in  a  boluii, 
and  shave  and  blister  the  neck. 


covered  with  a  bag;  when  milk  warm  put  in  that  a 
poonful  of  honey,  and  give  it  all  to  him  warm;  wa- 
ter, a  bucket  at  a  time,  aired;  put  a  bundle  of  straw- 
over  him  alter  being  tubbed,  and  over  that  his 
blanket;  don't  e.xpo8e  him  next  day. 


»IZSCBI.I.AXfSOUS. 


Mash  fop.  a  Horse  after  a  Severe  Hunt. 
Two  quarts  of  bran; 
Two  quarts  of  oats; 
One  quart  of  malt — wet  with  boiling  water 


IMNEMONIKA. 
[Mr.  E.  J.  Coale,  bookseller  of  this  city  has  lately 
published  a  work,  entitled,  "Mnemonika,  or  the  Ta- 
blet of  Memory,  being  a  register  of  events  from  ihe 
earliest  period  to  the  year  1829."  We  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  work,  a  large  duodecimo 
(il  3J2  pages,  containing  upwards  of  1000  articles, 
blended  in  alphabetical  order,  containing  valuable 
infurmatioD,  comprehending  an  epitome  of  Uni- 
versal History,  Chronology,  Biography  and  Geogra- 
phy, with  Statistical  Tables.  While  this  volume  may 
be  read  consecutively  almost  as  a  regular  history,  it 
serves  by  its  alphabetical  arrangement,  as  a  book  for 
d.iily  refercHce,  and  will  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  ' 
all  persons  especially  to  those  who  reside  in  the 
country  and  have  not  had  ready  access  to  extensive 
librailcs-  That  our  readers  may  understand  the 
value  of  this  work,  >vc  make  a  few  extracts  from  it, 
which  we  may  continue  to  do  occasionally  hereaf- 
ter.] 

Extracts  from  Mnemonika, 
Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Neth- 
erlands, from  whence  vegetables  were  imported, 
till  1509;  the  pale  gooseberry,  with  salads,  garden 
roots,  cabbages,  &.C.  brought  from  Flanders,  and 
bops  from  Artois  1520;  the  damask  rose  brought 
by  Dr.  Linacre,  physician  to  Henry  VIII.  pippins 
brought  to  England  by  Leonard  Mascal,  of  Plum- 
stead,  in  Sussex,  1525;  currants  or  Corinthian 
grapes,  first  planted  in  England,  1555;  brought 
from  the  isle  of  Zant,  belonging  to  Venice;  the 
musk  rose  and  several  soits  of  plums,  from  Italy, 
by  lord  Cromwell;  apricots  brought  by  king  Hen- 
ry Vlll's  gardener;  tainarask  plant  from  Germa- 
ny, by  archbishop  Grindal;  at  and  about  Norwich 
the  Flemings  first  planted  flowers  unknown  in 
Englanil,  as  gilliflowers,  carnations,  the  Provence  1 
rose.,  &.C.  151)7;  woad  originally  from  Thoulouse.  j| 
in  France;  tulip  roots  first  brought  into  England  I' 
from  Vienna,  157S;  also  beans,  peas,  and  salads, 
now  in  common  use,  IblJO.  'I'o  which  subjoin 
the  following  list,  with  the  countries  whence  they 
originally  came- 

Rye  and  wheat,  from  Tarlaryand  Siberia,  where 
they  are  yet  indigenous;  barley  and  oats  unknown, 
hut  certainly  not  indigenous  in  England;  rice  from 
Ethiopia;  buckwheat,  Asia;  borage,  Syria;  cresses, 
Crete;  cauliflower,  Cyprus; asparagus,  Asia;  chervil, 
Italy;  fennel,  Canary  Islands;  aiinise  and  parsley, 
Egypt;  garlick,  the  East;  shallots,  Siberia;  horse- 
radish, China;  kidney-beans.  East  Indies;  gourds. 
Astracan;  lentils,  France;  potatoes,  Brazil;  tobacco, 
America;  cabbage,  lettuce,  Jj-c.  Holland. 

Jassamine  comes  from  the  East  Indies;  the  elder 
tree  from  Persia;  the  tulip  from  Cappadocia;  the 
dall'udil,  from  Italy;  the  lily,  from  Syria;  Ihe  tube 
rose  from  Java  and  Ceylon;  the  carnation  and  pink; 
from  Italy,  i<.c.;  rananculus,  from  the  Al|)s;  apples, 
from  Syria;  apricots,  from  Epirus;  artichokes,  from 
Holland;  celery,  from  Flanders;  cherries,  from  Pon- 
tus;  currants,  from  Zant;  damask  and  musk  roses, 
from  Damascus,  as  well  as  plums;  hops,  liom  Arlois 
and  France;  gooseberries,  from  Flanders;  gilliflow- 
ers, carnations,  the  Provence  rose,  &c.  from  Thou- 
louse, in  France;  oranges  and  lemons  from  Spain; 
beans  and  peas  from  Spain. 

Gas,  use  of   introduced  in    London,   for^  lighting 
shops  and  streets,  181  I;  first  into  the  U.   States, 
at  Baltimore,  1821. 
Fruits  of  foreign  countries  first  brought  into  Italy, 


No.  (■..— Vol..  !I.) 


A^iERic.VN  fah:\ii:i{. 


7i)  before  Christ,  :uiil  Mowers,  siirnlry  sort*  before 
unknown,  were  broiiKht  into  HnRhnil  in  t'le 
reiisnii  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  from  about  1500 
10  1578.  Among  others  of  less  note,  the  musk 
:»nil  ilsiiiiask  roses,  of  great  use  in  meilicine,  and 
tuli|<».  Several  sorts  of  plum-trees  and  eurrant- 
pl.tnts;  also  sallVon,  woad,  and  other  drugs  for 
dying,  attempted  to  be  cultivated,  but  without 
success. 

Coffee  Trees  were  conveyed  from  Mocha  to  Hol- 
land, in  ICIti;  and  carried  to  the  West- Indies  in 
the  year  l7-2t);  lirst  cultivated  at  Surinam  by  the 
Dutch,  1718;  its  culture  encouraged  in  the  plan- 
tations, m-i. 

Nav.\rino,  battle  of,  total  destruction  of  the  Turk- 
ish and  Egyptian  fleets,  by  the  combined  lleets  of 
England,  Krance  and  Russia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  sir  Kdward  Codrington,  October  20, 
18i7. 

NiviGATioN  act,  Rnglish,  passed,  1651. 

Navv  of  Kngland,  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada, was  only  twenty-eight  vessels,  none  larger 
than  frigates.  .James  [.  added  ten  ships  of  1400 
tons,  the  largest  then  ever  built.  In  17!)8,  the 
British  navyin  commission  consisted  of  140  ships 
of  the  line,  i'2  of  50  guns,  165  frigates,  and  317 
sloops  of  war.  Number  of  officers  of  the  rank 
of  lieutenants  and  upwards,  was  2,980;  expen- 
diture for  the  navy  this  year  was  £12,591,728 
or  in  dollars,  §55,907,272  32. 

Navt  of  the  United  States  in  1829,  consists  of  se- 
ven ships  of  the  line,  7  frigates  of  the  first  rate, 
4  of  the  second  rate,  12  sloops  of  war,  7  schoon- 
ers; the  oldest  vessels  are  the  United  States,  the 
Censtilution  and  the  Constellation,  all  built  in  the 
year  1797;  now  building  in  the  United  States, 
7  ships  of  the  line,  and  6  frigates;  of  the  rank  of 
lieutenants  and  upwards,  there  are  325;  surgeons 
and  assistant  surgeons,  97;  pursers  41;  chaplains 
9;  midshipmen  445;  sailing  masters  30;  boat- 
swains 17;  gunners  19;  carpenters  13;  sail-ma- 
kers 14.  In  the  marine  corps  there  are  1  colo- 
nel, 9  captains,  and  39  lieutenants;  the  oldest 
officer  in  the  navy  is  John  Rodgers,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  who  entered 
the  service  in  March,  179S;  date  of  his  present 
commission.  .March  5,  1799.  There  are  15  navy 
agents,  7  naval  store  keepers  and  8  naval  con- 
structors. Estimate  required  for  the  navy  during 
1829,  is  §3,006,277. 

Nf.edles  were  first  made  in  England  by  a  native  of 
India,  1545;  the  art  lost  at  his  death;  recovered 
by  Christopher  Greening,  in  1560,  who  was  set- 
tled with  his  three  children,  Elizabeth,  .John,  and 
Thomas,  by  .Mr.  Damer,  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl  of  Dorchester,  at  Long  Gredon,  in  Bucks, 
where  the  manufactory  has  been  carried  on  from 
that  time  to  this  present  day. 

Morris,  Robert,  born  in  January  1733 — i  O.  S. 
in  Lancashire,  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age 
of  13  years;  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, supported  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 
established  the  first  bank  in  Philadelphia,  the  bank 
of  North  America,  1781,  which  lent  for  the  public 
service  of  the  government  within  the  first  si.\ 
months  after  its  organization,  $480,000;  without 
the  financial  talents  and  services  of  this  distin- 
guished man.  it  is  probable  all  the  physical  force 
of  the  country  would  have  proved  unavailing  to 
establish  the  independence  of  the  United  States; 
when  the  paper  of  the  congress  of  United  Amer- 
ica was  worth  nothing,  the  paper  of  Robert  Mor- 
tis supplied  the  deficiency;  his  personal  credit 
was  decidedly  better  than  the  credit  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  goiernment;  he  was  one  of  the  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States;  a  member  of  the  first  senate  of 
the  United  States;  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
Washitigton,  Hamilton,  and  Governeur  Morris. 


N\  hen  olfereil  the  n|ipoinlmenl  of  first  secretary 
of  the  treasury  by  VViisbiiigton,  he  declined,  hut 
H'comuieiHleil  his  friend  Alexander  Hamilton. 
His  unfurlunatc  land  specuhitinns  eiiibittcred  his 
old  age,  which  ought  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  all  the  ease  and  happim-.ss  that  rarthly  grat- 
itude could  bestow;  died  Sth  May,  HdO. 


VIC2S  s'jLS^sa:^:^^ 


Baltimore, Friday,  Aprii.  24,  1839. 


FoKEioN  Agbicultorai.  Correspondf.nce. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  London,  January  20th,  1329. 

Dear  Sir, — Nothing  that  I  have  seen  in  England 
has  so  highly  delighted  me  as  the  improved  state  of 
her  agriculture.  My  ardent  love  of  the  beauties 
which  God  has  so  liberally  dealt  out  to  that  portion 
of  earth  which  lies  without  the  "smoke  of  cities," 
has  perhaps  led  uie  into  the  belief  that  in  nothing 
is  she  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  in  the  labour  and 
money  bestowed  upon  the  reclamation  of  her  wastes, 
bogs  and  morasses,  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
adaptation  of  every  spot  to  its  proper  and  legitimate 
purpose.  I  say  nothing  of  the  splendid  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  they  arc  but  "circumstances  in 
her  condition,"  It  is  the  general  appearance  of  the 
country,  ride  in  whatever  direction  you  will  from 
the  metropolis,  that  excites  my  admiration  and  won- 
der. 

The  prominent  circumstances  that  strike  the  eye 
of  an  observant  American  travelling  in  England,  are 
the  deep  verdure  of  her  fields  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  the  almost  total  want  of  woods  of  every  de- 
scription, the  minute  division  of  the  fields  by  means 
of  live  hedges,  and  the  startling  superiority  of 
English  stock  o(  every  kind,  over  that  of  the  United 
States.  The  deep  verdure  is  the  effect  of  that  pe- 
culiar moistness  of  the  climate  which  I  am  patriotic 
enough  to  think  places  England  below  my  own  dear 
America,  as  it  regards  natural  advantages.  If  you 
have  not  been  in  England,  really  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  intolerable  vexation  attending  continual 
showers,  or  the  continual  apprehension  of  them. 
Vour  umbrella  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  your  dress 
as  your  hat,  and  quite  as  common.  Mud  and  rain, 
rain  and  mud,  and  a  hackney  coach  belong  to  the 
every-hour  look  of  a  resident  in  England  who  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  weather;  trees,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, fences,  buildings  have  all  the  same  verdure — 
that  is,  they  are  all  covered  from  the  excessive  hu- 
midity of  the  climate,  with  a  kind  of  ooze,  resem- 
bling that  found  in  our  rivers.  There  is  so  much 
moisture  in  the  earth  that  it  is  impossible  to  culti- 
vate if  on  a  smooth  surface.  Hence  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  ridges  and  drains,  the  former  wider  or 
narrower,  the  latter  deeper  or  shallower,  as  the  sit- 
uation of  the  land,  its  elevation  or  depression  may 
require.  The  labour  and  expense  attending  this 
process  cannot  be  estimated  by  those  unacquainted 
with  if.  If  it  were  necessary  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  present  high  price  of  labour  and  the  low 
price  nf  produce,  it  would  be  a  bar  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  earth.  Happily  it  is  not,  and  my  obser- 
vation of  the  soil  and  climate  where  the  practice  ob- 
tains, leads  me  to  join  heartily  with  your  judicious 
friend  Mr.  Powell  of  Philadelphia,  (who  has,  by  the 
by,  more  practical  good  sense  than  half  the  agri- 
cultural writers  of  our  country,)  that  in  our  cli- 
mate, cultivation  should  take  place  en  a  level  sur- 
face always,  the  object  being  to  retain  moisture  in- 
stead of  excluding,  or  evaporating  it.  If  I  live  to 
resume  the  happy  business  of  a  farmer,  I  shall  give 
up  ploughing  among  corn  from  a  conviction  that  it 
is  injurious. 

Your  enthusiastic  friend,  Mr.  Kirk,  of  Delaware, 
so  passionate  an  admirer  of  live  hedges  would  be 
much  gratified  in  travelling  through  England.    Ex- 


cept now  and  then  jiurk  pailingt,  nml  brick  hhIU. 
and  ipariini  a  few,  very  few  fi.hU.  he  nudd  se<- 
nothing  else.  But  the  reason  for  it»  being  adopted 
hero  does  not  hold  good  in  the  UiMted  Hialei.  nor 
will  it  ever,  if  due  care  he  i.oip  used  to  plant  Chcl 
nuts  and  Cedars.  |i  ii  hen-  adopted  of  necesnilv. 
stern,  unyielding  nece=.^ily— there  it  nothing  iNr  ii, 
divide  the  fields  with.  Hut  when  you  wilnrsn  the 
time  and  protcclion  necessary  till  they  bcconii- 
fence,  which  is  not  much  less  than  ten  years,  the 
space  of  land  tli'-y  lake  up,  with  the  greatest  care 
in  narrowing  the  ditches  on  each  side,  not  \ks»  than 
twelve  feet, and  after  all  the  severity  of  the  laws  re- 
specting slock  running  at  large,  and  the  plenty  of 
grass  growing  in  every  field,  conspire  to  render 
stock  better  taken  care  of  and  less  restless  than  in 
America,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  never  become  tlir 
fence  of  our  country.  \  writer  in  the  American 
Farmer  recommemls  plantations  of  frees  adapted  to 
fencing  with  a  view  to  future  wants— that  is,  that 
calculating  the  period  of  decay  of  a  fence  of  chest- 
nut rails,  and  locust  or  cedar  posts,  at  twenty  year>. 
a  plantation  be  formed  at  the  time  a  new  fence  i- 
put  up  to  supply  the  dilapidations  of  time.  This  i« 
an  excellent  idea,  and  should  be  used  by  the  Amer- 
ican husbandman. 

In  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  our  stock,  we 
arc  half  a  century  behind  the  English.  The  blood, 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  horses,  not  less  of  that  por- 
tion of  them  reared  for  and  devoted  to  agriculture, 
than  of  those  beautiful  creatures  one  sees  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  or,  on  fine  days,  in  Regent's  Park,  cannot  be 
sufliciently  admired.  I  am  no  admirer  of  the  Lan- 
cashire large  breed  of  horses;  indeed,  my  fasfe  has 
always  been  for  "neat  bits,"  to  use  a  cockneyism. 
carricatured  in  the  windows  of  the  Strand  print 
shops.  I  cannot  see  why  smaller  bone<l  dray  horse« 
would  not  answer  as  well  as  those  elephant-likr 
animals  now  employed  about  the  London  and  Li- 
verpool docks.     They  say  not,  and  I  am  contented. 

I  had  no  idea  of  English  sheep  till  !  came  to 
England;  their  size,  beauty,  fleece,  and  tendency  to 
fatten,  place  them  beyond  any  thing  we  have  in 
America.  I  think,  with  iMr-  Featherstonhaugh,  that 
this  is  to  be  altogether  attributed  to  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry. Large  fields  of  that  vegetable  are  found 
on  every  farm,  where  the  raising  of  sheep  is  made  a 
business.  The  display  of  fat  sheep  at  Smifhfield, 
offers  an  inducement  to  one  to  thread  the  crooked 
and  dirty  streets  which  lead  to  it.  While  on  this 
subject,  I  must  remark  that  the  low  price  of  mutton 
in  America  discourages  the  sheep  grower  from  at- 
tempting to  improve  his  (lock.  At  Boston,  I  have 
seen  medium  mutton  sold  at  21  cents  per  lb.  per  car- 
cass; here  mutton  is  selling  at  Hi  cents  per  lb.  at 
Smithfield.  and  retailing  at  from  that  price  to  15 
cents.     But  I  weary  you. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  A.  .1. 

5:^  Pearl  Barley.  A  number  of  our  subscri- 
bers in  Missouri,  have  re<iuested  us  to  publish  in  the 
Farmer,  the  method  of  making  Pearl  Barley.  We 
believe  Barley  is  pearled  by  extensive  machinery, 
and  that  the  process  would  require  a  pretty  extensive 
treatise.  However,  if  we  are  mistaken,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  any  of  our  friends  for  the  information 
called  for. 


$^  Our  subscribers  in  Loudoun  ami  Fauquier 
counties  in  Virginia,  will  notice  an  error  in  our  last 
number,  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  all  east  of  the 
Blue  Riilge,  and  north  of  James  River,  had  been 
assigned  to  Mr.  Minor,  as  his  collection  district  for 
the  Farmer.  We  ought  to  have  excepted  Loudoun 
and  Fauquier,  in  which  as  well  as  west  of  the 
Blue  Riilge,  R.  Worthington,  Esq.  is  authorised  to 
collect  our  accounts. 


$:?•  In  reply  to  "A  Subscriber,"  in  the  American 
Farmer,  dated   South  Hampton,  Virginia,  March 
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•iOlh,  la-20.  I  have  to  observe  that  P'oivl  Meadow 
Grass  will  grow  well  and  produce  a  large  crop  on  the 
land  he  speaks  of,  the  hay  of  which,  when  well 
cured  is  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  seed  may  be  had  of  William  Child,  No.  88, 
South  street,  Bowley's  wharf. 


(J^  The  Flour  Market. — Business  in  the  flour 
market  appears  to  he  entirely  suspended;  our  inqui- 
ries among  the  principal  dealers  yesterday,  resulted 
in  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  prices.  Our  quotations, 
therefore,  are  to  be  considered  entirely  nominal. 
The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street,  generally  rang- 
ed at  |>6,  but  this  is  also  nominal,  as  there  is  literal- 
ly nothing  doing. 


Latest  Foreion  News. 

There  has  been  several  arrivals  from  England 
since  our  last,  bringing  advices  to  the  15th  March, 
from  London,  and  to  the  I7th  from  Liverpool.  The 
calholic  question  still  continued  to  occupy  the  pub- 
lic mind,  almost  exclusively;  it  was,  however,  fast 
approaching  a  final  adjustment.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  a  question,  which  involved  the  principle  of 
catholic  emancipation,  had  been  taken  and  decided 
as  follows.  For  it,  318;  against  it,  160;  majority 
in  favour  of  catholic  emancipation  188. 

On  Tueiday,  the  lOlh  of  March,  Mr.  Peel  intro- 
duced his  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
which  is  published  at  length  in  the  London  papers. 
The  catholics  are  to  be  admitted  by  the  operation 
of  that  bill  to  all  offices  legislative  and  executive 
which  are  the  objects  of  ambition,  and  which  con- 
fer power,  with  the  exception  of  three,  the  office  of 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  I-ord  Chancellor,  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  other  chief  governor  of  Ireland;  ex- 
cluding them  only  from  those  offices  connected  with 
the  church  establishment  of  England,  which  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  their  own  religion 
they  could  not  hold. 

The  Catholic  dignitaries  are  prohibited,  under  a 
penally  of  one  hundred  pound*,  from  assuming  the 
title  of  any  Archbishopric  Hilhin  England  or  Ire- 
land. The  London  Courier  says  that  this  is  no 
hardship,  since  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  may 
take  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Leinster  and  so  on, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  may  assume 
the  names  of  cities  and  towns,  which  are  not  the 
sees  of  Protestant  Bishops. 

The  Jesuits  receive  the  hardest  measure  of  any 
class  of  persons  mentioned  in  the  bill.  Every  Je- 
suit in  the  kingdom,  and  every  member  of  any 
other  religious  community  of  the  Romish  Church, 
bound  by  monastic  vows  must  procure  himself  to 
be  registered  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of 
the  act,  under  a  penally  of  50  pounds.  Every  Je- 
suit or  other  person  bound  by  monastic  vows  here- 
after entering  the  kingdom,  commits  a  misdemean- 
our and  is  liable  to  banishment,  unless  he  be  a  na- 
tural born  subject.  Those  who  take  upon  them- 
selves the  monastic  vow  within  the  kingdom  are 
made  liable  to  banishment,  and  those  who  admiriis 
ter  it  to  line  and  imprisonment.  Religious  commu- 
nities of  females  are,  however,  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  these  penalties. 

This  bill  was  read  a  first  lime  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  Mr.  Peel  Ihen  introducrd  a  bill  for  raising 
the  iimoimt  of  the  qualilicalions  of  electors  for 
knighls  (if  the  .Shire  in  lrclaM<l,  from  a  freehold  of 
the  yearly  value  of  40  ?hillinu;s  to  one  of  the  yearly 
value  of  10  pounds.  'I'his  bill  was  also  read.  The 
Tuesday  following  uas  then  fixed  upon  for  the  se- 
cond reading  of  both  the  bills. 

from  Ihe  London  J^tw  Prict  Current  of  Marck  13. 

Ctitinn — The  inquiries  after  cotton   conliniic  slt-atly 

anil  considerable;  the  purchases  of  cotton  for  the  ucek 

ending  last  night  inclusive,  consist  of  520  Bengal,  3^(1 

a  4  5-8d;  2725  Sural,  Ijd  aSd;  30  Pernams,  7  l-Sd;   10 


New  Orleans,  7d;  350  Bowed,  6d;  30  Peruvian,  6  l-8d. 
The  prices  of  cotton  are  a  shade  higher  tlian  the  late 
public  sales. 

Corn  Exchange,  March  14. — The  arrivals  since  Mon- 
day are  very  short  of  English  as  well  as  Foreign  Wheat, 
and  the  duty  on  the  latter,  by  the  last  weekly  ave- 
rage, being  now  6s  8d  per  quarter,  the  sales  this  morn- 
ing were  made  with  more  freedom,  and,  if  any  thing, 
on  rather  better  terms.  Average  for  the  last  week — 
Wheat  603  6d;  Barley  31s  od;  Oats  22s  5d;  lt)e36sU* 
Aggregate  average  of  the  six  weeks,  Wheat  71s  lOd; 
Barley  33s  8di  Oats  22s  lid;  Rye  39s  9d.  Duty  now 
payable  on  Foreign  Corn — Wheat  6s  8dj  Barley  123  4d; 
Oats  13s  9d;  Rye  lid. 

Liverpool  Market,  March  ?6. — The  Cotton  market  has 
experienced  some  revival  during  the  past  week,  and 
the  sales  of  all  descriptions  amounted  to  14,250  bales, 
including  40  Sea  Islands,  at  10.^  a  lid;  30  stained,  6  a 
7d;  9000  Upland,  8920  at5ia6  l-8d,and80at  6ia6id; 
nSO  Orleans,  1750  at  5J  a  7Jd,  30  at  7  6-8d;  540  Ala- 
bama, 506  at  5i  a  5Jd,  33  at  6  7-8d. 

The  weight  of  the  business,  you  will  observe,  has 
been  in  Upland,  and  an  advance  of  l-8d  per  lb.  in  all 
descriptions  of  American,  from  the  lowest  point  of  the 
week  previous,  was  obtained,  especially  on  the  middling 
qualities;  holders  have  manifested  more  firmness  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  appear  disposed  to  contend  for 
a  further  advance.  Scarcely  any  inquiry  for  Sea  Island 
and  prices  barely  supported;  Brazils  were  offered  freely 
at  lower  rales.  About  1500  of  the  Upland  were  on 
speculation  and  the  import  during  the  week  was  only 
3817  bales,  all  American.  The  accounts  from  Man- 
chester are  not  encouraging,  as  respects  trade  generally 
but  the  export  demand  for  Yarn  is  extensive.  The 
sales  of  Cotton  on  Saturday  the  14th  inst.  were  comput- 
ed at  2500  bales. 

There  was  considerable  activity  in  all  descriptions  of 
Grain,  and  Wheat  has  improved  l3  a  2s  per  qr:  on  the 
10th  inst.  1500  bis  of  New  Orleans  Flour  were  brought 
forward  at  auction,  and  all  sold  at  33s  a  34s  per  bl.  and 
300  of  Baltimore,  partially  damaged,  at  32s9  a  33s7  per 
bl.     The  sales  of  Cotton  to-day  are  about  1500  bales. 
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B/UCiTZMOaz:  pbxces  oubbent. 


Prices  Curreyit  in  Boston,  Jlpril  17. 
.Apples,  best,  bbl.  $.2.00  a  2.50.  Beans,  white,  bushel 
1. 00  a  1.37.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  BuHer,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  8.75  a 
9.00;  Genesee,  8.75  a  9.00;  Kyc,  beat,  —  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .63  a  65;  Rye,  .60  a  .66;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .35  a 
.38.  /Yog-s'-Aarif,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.60;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.26.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch 
ard  (irass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3  00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Red  do. 
Northern,  .7  a  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Mangel 
Wurzel  1.50.  IVool,  Merino,  lull  blood,  washed,  .35  a 
.44;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .26;  do.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .30  «. 35, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  Isl  sort,  .37  a 
41;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort. 
30  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  Jlpril  1 3. 
Bees-wax,  ycilow  .23  a  .24.     Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;    Upland,  .8J  a  .10^;   Alabama,  .9   a   II.     C'o'fon 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .13.     Flar,  Ameri- 
can .8  a  .9J.    Fliucteed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  

Flow,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.37.i  a  6.50;  Canal  7.75  a  8.00;  Bal 
timore  Howards!.  6.37^  a7;  Richmond  city  mills,  6.50; 
country,  6.25;  Alexandria,  6.26  a  6.37  i;  Fredericksburg 
6.25;  Petersburg,  6.25;  Kyc  Flour,  3  62J  a  3.75;  Indian 
Meal,  per  bbl.  2.60  a  2.62^;  per  bhd.  14.00  a  14 
Grain,  Wheat,  North  River,  bu.  — ;  Virginia  1.27  a  1.28; 
.\.  Carolina  — ;  Rye,  North,  .70  a. 72;  Corn,  North,  .54  a 
.56;  Barley,  .53  a  55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .36; 
Peas,  white  dry  7  bu.  6.00;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  3.50.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  9.25  a  9.75;  prime  7.26  a  7.75;  cargo 
5.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  121  a  16;  shipping,  .8a  .1 1 ;  Lard, 
.54  a  .6J;  Pork,  mess  1?.60  a  13.00;  prioie  0.76  a  10.00 
cargo  5.60  Hams,  Virginia,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern  .9 
a  .10.  Rice  .3  a.3J;  Whiskey,  rye,  gall.  23\n.24;  Cid 
Brandy  .30  a  .3S.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .SJ  a  .6',;  Ken- 
tucky, .3i  a  .61.  tVool,  Merino,  American  Ueccc,  .3 
.33;  Pulled,  .32  a  .36;   common,  .18  a  .25. 


Corrected  for  the  .Jmerican  Farmer,  by  EdirarJ  J.  }1~illson 
Sf  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters^  „1genls. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  J5.00  a   10.00 

seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  5.00  a  8.00— fie 
red,  8.00  a  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  6.i 
8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— line  yellow  jlO.OO  o  2"  ■ 
— Rappahannock,  4.00  ij  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.uO 
a  7.00 — wrapping,  6.00  o  S.OO. 

Flocr — best  white  wheat  family,  $7.75 — superfine 
Howard  street,  6.50;  city  mills,  6.25  a  6.50;  Susque- 
hanna, 6.25  o  6.50— Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  bi  -I 
red  wheat,  1.26  a  1.35— best"  white  do.  1.35a  1.50— i.rd 
to  good,  .70  o  1.25— Corn,  .40  a  .42— Rye,  .45  a  .6"— 
Oats,  .26  a  .28- Beans,  1.00  a  1.26— Peas,  .66  a  60~ 
Clover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50 — Timothy,  2  a  2.50 — Orw  i; 
ard  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — Lucerne  .:-:  i 
0  .50  lb. — Barley,  .45  a  .50— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cut- 
ton,  Virg.  .81  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a.  12— Alabama,  .10  a  M 
Mississippi  .11  o  .13— North  Carolina, .10  n  .1  l  —  Ge.r- 
gia,  .9  a  .12— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  pf.  .21  a  .22— in  blil^. 
23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — w;i^l - 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 25  a 
.30 — full  do..30a.50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
lon,S225o  230;  Country, dew-rolted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna,  No.  l.bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25  n 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.874  a  3— Mac- 
kerel, No.  I,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25 — Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .91  o  .10;  old.  11;  do.  K. 
Shore,  .121 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .3 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J7.00,  ground, 
1.371  bbl. 

Marketing. — Apples,  bush.  2.60  a  3.00;  Squabs,  IfJ, 
Turkies,  each,  1.26;  Butler,  lb.  .25  a  371;  Eggs,  Ho.. 
.121;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00;  Fowls,  doz.  3  a  3.75;  .' 
Dueks,3.00a3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  n  .10;  Veal,  I 
.8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7-  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, .75  a  ' 
.871;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .60;  Beets,  bush.  , 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .26;  Terrapins,  4.00  a  4.50  per  doz;  ' 
Pork,  5.60  a  6.00  cwt. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
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AOKXCUIiTUXUB. 


FAUMI.NG  MKMOKANDA. 
Mk.  Skinner:  .li>iit  13,  IS20. 

HHviiif;  niyscir  borne  political  and  |iurly  perac* 
cution,  lliiuiiuli  H  lui>V!  •°<n'l  dreary  MMsoii,  I  Bin  (be 
leu  sciu|>uluu;i  in  pirMTiilin-;  you  Willi  ii^ricultunil 
maltcr;  since  it  i»  lur  ilic  pulilic  gaud,  I  give  my 
aniinadvoi?K>ii$.  In  iIkm-  linii-s  ol  }i!>cndu  palriotisiii, 
when  the  liiciiliraliuiis  ol'  ^illl)llc  and  olisoiire  indi- 
viduals pass  as  dross  aniuii};  lUsltiiguisltcii  cliarac- 
ten,  I  Hill  dv^ilOUs  (u  rriii.iiii  an  anunyniuus  scrib- 
Jbler  for  your  iim'I'uI  juuiiuil:  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  possible  nic.iiis  ol'  liavin(>;  tilings  jiiili^cd  ufen 
tirely  in  the  alisli.icl-  'I'lic  time  may  yet  comi 
when  the  mask  shall  be  (liiuun  of]':  i.e.  il  you  shall 
be  pleaded  to  publish  (his  or  any  succeeding;  a 
Iben,  only  to  relieve  you  from  any  suH'criiij;  arising 
from  the  crilicisins  ol'  superior  corrcspondtnls. 

A  practical  tanner  from  e:<ily  lite,  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  personal  communications  ivith  the  great 
rather  of  our  glorious  country.  Both  of  us  Virgi- 
nia farmers,  a  desideratum  was  by  that  genuine  pa- 
triot, oll'ercd  me  for  a  solution:  i'lic  number  of  di- 
visions ("or  shifts, ")  best  suited  lo  our  circum- 
stances? His  own  susgeslions,  of  genial  inllucnce, 
determined  on  live.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  old 
and  honourable  dominion,  the  mistaken  order.ur  sys- 
tem of  three  "land  killing"  shifts,  neither  of  us  he- 
sitated to  renounce!  Seven  was  also  considered; 
in  some  cases  it  is  assureilly  of  great  convenience 
and  profit.  Such  a  slate  of  things  as  would  justify 
its  adoption,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  who 
can  rightly  perceive  the  advantages;  whilst  I  beg 
leave  to  olFer  you  a  view  of  agricultural  economy, 
as  exhibited  on  a  small  scale,  and  practiied  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  scale  itself  was  furnished 
by  the  "force  of  circumstances."  It  consisted  of 
three  hundred  acres  old, //loroug/i/y  "killed"  sandy 
loam.  Eighteen  "sharers"  (the  term  peculiar  lo 
Virginia,)  customarily  producing  a  crop  of  &00 
bushels  of  wheat  annually,  (the  staple  crop,)  were 
reduced  by  the  plunder  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  nine. 
In  three  years  time,  the  crops  increased  annually, 
till  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten  }  ears,  they  were  more 
than  trebled;  and  that,  too,  witliout  any  other  ma- 
nure than  the  farm-yard  had  furnished.  A  casual- 
ty prevented  the  application  of  gypsum,  so  caily  as 
I79i.  A  quantity  had  been  shipped  from  Philadel- 
phia, against  the  prejudices  then  existing  in  that 
neighbourhood.  The  nine  "sharers"  before  recited, 
consisted  of  5i.\  men  iiree  boys,  four  horses,  twelve 
oxen,  two  carts,  convertible  into  one  wagon,  with 
its  rick-body;  together  w  ilh  co«s  and  sheep,  as  will 
be  seen  in  a  correspondent  statement,  lierewilli 
transmitted.  I  generally  used  wheel  ploughs,  made 
in  Philadelphia,  the  cradle  o'  American  arts.  'I'ao 
yoke  of  oxen  to  these, lurn:d  up  11  acres  each  per 
day  in  the  month  of  August,  feeding  alone  on  the 
herbage  of  the  glebe  they  were  working.  In  all 
other  seasons  supported  by  the  offal  of  the  crops; 
Indian  corn  never  allowtd,  beyond  a  small  portion 
of  "nubbins"  in  early  spring,  'i'he  hor.ses  alone 
cultivated  the  corn;  dd  all  liarrowing;  treading  out 
small  grain;  and  ioo  often  "lour  in  hand,"  in  the 
true  old  Virginia  dclriiclive  fashion!  F.irlher  de- 
tails are  withheld,  lecause  no  one  is  very  much  ile- 
lighted  with  jieglcH.  One  fact  hoivever,  concludes 
this  unprofitable  iriiele.  It  may  excite  commenta- 
ry, worthy  or  rrherwise,  since,  if  doubled,  it  can 
be  proved  by  written  docuiinnt.  Virsuiians  are 
prone  to  bcHii^-  A  case  occurred  in  the  summer 
of  1794:  A  rop  of  wheat  was  estimated  at  l.'')00 
bushels  the  iiininiuni;  the  iiiaxiiiiuni  at  IGJO;  (lie 
measured  fip  was  found  to  be  lUS'J  bushels!  Thus 
leaving  to"e  questmned,  how  far  such  a  coriespun- 
dent  is  w-iriliy  of  your  notice,  as  him  who  agui/i 
subscrib-s  liiuiself,         Vours,  Gloucester. 

Ni.  7— Vol.  11.  ' 


DLKJIUM  OF  Till-:  FIELIJS. 


No.  5. 
CLOVKK: 
To  be  pasluri'd  or  otherwise,  as 
shall  be  found,  from  time  to  time, 
most  ailvantnueous.  And,  then  to 
riceive  the  whole  crop  of  manure 
preparatory  to  corn. 


No.  4. 
CLOVER. 


HOUSE  AN»  GARDEN? 

Lois,  No.  1  (I  7,  and  Farm  Yard. 

JVole. — I,ot3  of  4  acres  each: 
lunged:  (i/{  the  annual  manure  on 
one  at  a  time. 


No.  8. 
BARLEY. 


KiEi.ti  No.  I. 
CO  R.N. 
JVnIe. — The  cycle  completed 
from  A  to  K:  pur-uing  the  system 
(which  from  hicalily,  has  been 
found  advisable,)  in  the  plan  not 
sell-evidently  good?  Ueg»rding  at 
ill  times  variations  in  the  price  or 
value  of  thinns. 


No.  2. 
WHEAT. 


A. 

No.  1— Corn     "| 
2— Wheat   I 

4 — t^lover    I 
5 — Clover  J 


R. 

l_Wheat  -\ 
2— Barley    | 
3- Clover    ^-1830. 
4 — Clover    I 
5 — Corn      J 


C. 
1— Barley  "^ 
2— Clover   I 
3— Clover    ^1331. 
4— Corn       I 
5— Wheat  J 


D.  E. 

1— Clover  1  1— Clover  1 

2-Clovcr   I  2-Corn      | 

3— Corn       J.  1832.  3— Wheat   J.183S. 

4-Wlieal   I  4-Barley    I 

5-B..rley  J  S-Clovcr  J 


1  he  above  is  a  sketch  only  of  an  exact  survey  and  diazram:  by  which  the  contents  of  every  lot 
and  field,  are  ascertained,  and  known  to  a  square  yard.  The  whole  of  these  papers  are  indeed  but 
mere  skclches.  'I  hey  are  all  from  memory:  the  originals  are  wilhin  a  half  day's  ride  of  me.  in  the 
hands  ol  a  young  intelligent  farmer;  whose  talent  tends  to  iniprove  every  hint  they  afford. 

The  calendar,  in  its  practical  uses,  served  to  afford  its  author,  on  his  return  from  occasional  ab- 
sence, the  means  of  knowing  any  thing  that  had  occurred,  by  the  simple  trouble  only  of  looking  il  over 
and  recollecting  dales.     Furnishing  prospectively,  the  operations,  and  their  results  for  ail  lime  lo  come  ' 


CALEKVAR. 


JANUARY. 

Carrying  manure;  ploughing; 
getting  lire  wood;  preparing  Corn 
and  Oats  for  market;  iitlering  the 
yard  daily;  once  a  week  cleaning 
stables,  &c.;  and  every  kind  of 
work,  accordins  to  the  weather. 


MARCH. 


APRIL. 

Planting  Corn,  Potatoes,  Peas, 
&c.  &c.  Stc.  engaging  the  vvliole 
month. 


FEBRUARY. 

Carrying  manure,  &c.  &c.  as  in! 
the  last  month;  sowin;;  clover  seed;l     o      •        /-> 
preparing  Oat  ground;  Fencine.     ,    T'^il'^  '    Pf^P^'.ng   Corn 

(All  transactions  lo  be  inserted  in  !"""'   ■"<="•:'"?  ""a  "res;  working 
this   Calendar  as   they  occur,   fiom  '"  ''""I'' """^  *"  °"'*'' "0^'' «»f<bis 
time  to  time,  viz:  a  Cow  died;  Horse  I  s*!**"". 
do.;  .Sheep  stolen  or  missing;  Pigs, I 
fee.  &.C.  &c.)  I 


MAY. 

Working  Corn;  culling  Clover; 
hands  detached,  fishing  on  shares; 
ploughing  fallows,  generally  with 
two  ox  ploughs. 


JUNE. 

Harvest;  working  Corn,  &c  &c. 
Seasonable  work. 

Barley  harvest,  o;ice  finished  in 
May. 


JULY. 

Oat  harvest;  ploughing  Corn; 
treading  Wheat;  sowing  early  Tur- 
nips, Sic. 


AUGUST. 

Treading  Wheat;  Ploughing; 
laying  by  Corn;  sowing  second 
crop  Turnips,  &c.  &c- 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sowing  Wheat;  getting  Fodder; 
cleaning  Wheat,  &.c.  &c. 


OCTOBER. 

Sowing   Wheat,  and   generally       _        ^    .. ,   ^ 

finishing    the    work   of    the   lastling  BarlA;  both  of  these, ifpossi- 
""onth-  ble,  finished  the  last  month- 


NOVEMBER. 
Sowing   Wheal;    finishing  sow- 


DECEMBER. 

Gathering  Corn;  ploughing;  ge»- 
ting  wood  and  fence  timber;  and 
other  early  winter's  work. 


J\'ote  extra. — The  author  of  this  [dan,  from  various  pursuits,  aflcr  the  first  fifteen  years,  was  pre- 
vented from  executing  bis  system  in  a  literal  sense;  hut  throunhout  the  whole  (trm,  however,  departed 
from  it,  sometimes;  nevertheless  feels  confident  in  offering  it  as  the  most  advisable  to  be  observed  by  far- 
mers of  good  sound  common  sense. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Mat  1,  1829. 


Mslract  of  Sheep. 
Breeding  Ewes, 
Wethers,  ("lown,; 
Yearlings,  .        .         •         . 

Say  40  Laml)s  yeaned. 
Reserved  Ewe  I-.ariibs, 
W'elhers,  (muHoii,)  , 

For  (he  lable. 

Total  Lambs. 

Old  Ewes  to  sell  or  use. 

Do.         good  mutton. 

In  reserve,  casualties,  &.C. 


50 
20 
10—80 


20 
10 
10 


20 

in 

10 
40 


The  extra  produce  will  more  than  keep  np  the 
original  stock  of  80  head,  as  above  stated — al- 
ways furnishing  one  or  more  Rams — ihus  kccpiiit; 
the  Hock  pruned  and  culled;  the  ages  at  all  times 
known,  viz:  a  cropped  right  ear,  one  year  old;  the 
lirst  slit  in  (he  left  car,  a  mark  of  two  year  old, 
and  to  oil. 

Mslract  of  Cattle. 

Work  Oxen 12 


Cows,    .         .         ■         . 

2  year  old  Steers, 
2   do.  do.    Heifers, 
Steers  under  two  years  old. 
Heifer.",      do.  do. 

Total  head,      . 

Old  Steers  to  kill  annually. 
Do.  Cows  do.     . 

Add 
Calves  for  Steers, 
Do.        for  Cows, 

Stock. 
A  Bull  of  course. 


8—20 


4 
2—12 


u 


2S 
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llesh  coloured  cluver.  We  ouibelves  having  wit- 
nessed its  growth  and  produce  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many (from  whence  we  hsve  just  returned)  can  speak 
with  conlidencL-  as  to  its  unprecedented  fcilllily  and 
precocity  on  light  sandy  soils,  which  would  scarce- 
ly npay  the  culture  of  any  oilier  plant. 

We  llicrcfore  lake  the  liberty  of  enclosing  you 
the  acconi[)aiiying  remarks,  whiih,  if  fo'irid  suffici- 
ently interesting,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  in  an 
early  number  of  your  magazine. 

We  were  first  directed  to  examine  into  the  quali- 
ties of  the  flesh-coloured  clover,  from  reading  M. 
de  Dumbarle's  opinion  concerning  it  in  the  Annalcs 
Agricoles  de  Revitre;  we  subjoin  a  translation  and 
add  our  own  remarks  as  to  a  crop  which  we  saw 
at  the  royal  est;tbli.sliment  of  Hohenheim,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Wirtemburg. 

Five  ^'cars  experience,  says  M.  de  Dombarle,  in 
the  cullure  of  thi-i  plant  leave  me  no  further  doubt 
as  to  the  advantages  which  are  to  be  derived  from 
its  [iropasalion  In  the  north  of  France. 

It  is  true  It  only  gives  one  cut,  but  upon  the  same 
soil  this  one  cut  is  equal  to  two  of  red  clover;  but  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  still  more  valuable 
than  the  latier,  is  its  coming  early  enough  to  allow 
the  same  soil  to  be  [irepared  fur  other  crops  the 
same  year.  'I'he  tUbh-coloured  clover  consumed 
green  atTords  an  excellent  food  to  all  species  of  do- 
mestic animals,  even  to  pigs;  but  converted  into  hay 
it  is  in  a  trilling  desree  inferior  to  clover  or  lucern. 
It  is  not  at  all  fastidious  either  as  lo  soil  or  culture, 
and  although  introduced  to  us  from  the  most  south- 
ern provinces  of  France  does  not  su3'er  from  our 
winter  frosts,  provided  it  be  a  little  grown  before 
they  commence.  But  what  appears  to  me  to  meet 
the  farmer's  attention  most,  is  the  period  at  which 
it  is  sown,  viz.:  in  (he  month  of  August  or  Septem- 
ber. At  this  time  the  farmer  will  know  what  de- 
gree of  reliance  he  may  be  able  to  place  on  his 
clover  crops  (or  the  ensuing  year;  if  any  part  of 
them  should  have  failed,  they  may  be  replaced  by 
this  equally  valuable   foilder, — an   important  con 


We  are  ourselves  satisfied  of  its  importance,  and 
hope  by  thus  making  known  the  result  of  our  obser- 
valioiis  to  cause  another  valuable  fodder  to  be  ad- 
ded to  those  already  so  happily  cultivated  in  Great 
Britain.  We  are,  &c. 

UnJon,  Attt).  6,  1828.  R.  &  D. 


Total,  .... 
JVole. — To  be  revised  as  casualties  occur. — 
The  general  result  for  a  gentleman  farmer  will 
leave  six  grown  cattle  annually  for  his  lable,  with 
veals,  according  to  circumstances.  Pennsylvania 
farnirrs  generally,  as  they  shoulil  all  do,  sell  the 
beot  of  every  thing.  Not  so  Virginia;  but  uicc 
veria. 


LIVE  OAK. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions  of 
our  territory,  in  hardness,  solidity,  capacity  of  re- 
si^-tance  and  durability,  it  excels  the  best  white  oak. 
The  teak  wood  of  the  East  Indies,  has  been  much 
viuiited  for  ils  excellence  in  ship  building;  but  the 
live  oak  is  preferred;  and  it  has  been  said  that  these 
were  the  only  two  kinds  of  timber  in  the  world  fit 
fur  building  ships  of  war.  So  great,  however,  has 
liecn  the  demand  for  live  oak  timber  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  so  slow  is  the  vegetation  of  the  tree, 
that  several  years  since,  Michaux,  in  his  work  upon 
llie  forest  trees  of  North  America,  predicted  its  dis- 
appearance from  the  United  States  within  half  a 
century.  After  that  period,  he  says  it  may  exist, 
not  as  a  forest  tree,  bul  as  a  shrub,  like  the  Quer- 
cus  Ilex,  an  analogous  European  species,  forDterly 
growing  in  the  southern  borders  of  France  and  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  but  now  only  met  with  of  an  bum- 
ble and  dwarlibh  size.  The  tree  is  said  lo  thrive 
well  when  cultivated.  The  Fensacola  Gazette  meu- 
tiuiis,  that  the  live  oak  trees  which  have  been  plant- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  gentlemen's  scats  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  or  have  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  fields,  are  much  more  beautiful  than 
lliosc  found  in  the  forests.  Some  noble  avenues  of 
tliosu  trees  have  been  formed  on  the  sea  coast  in 
tlio^e  stales.  Those  of  Col.  Tatnall  are  n:ention- 
ed,  for  which  large  sums  have  been  offered,  but 
were  refused  by  the  proprietor,  who  would  not  con- 
sent that  the  trees  planted  by  bis  ancestor  should 
be  cut  duwn. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  live  oak  limber,  which 
has  now  become  so  great,  that  it  is   dilBcult  to  pro- 
cure enough   for  the   frame  of  one  of  our  smallest 
ships  of   war  wiiliout  enormous  expense,  has  led 
deration    for   those  who  depend  on   the  produce  of  I  our  government  to  lake  measures  for  its  cultivation 


[It  would  seem  by  the  following,  that  a  new  spe 
ries  of  clover,  called  "lle.-h-coloured"  clover  is  ra 
pidly  exlcnilint;  over  France  and  Germany,  that  i: 
even  cailier  in  ils  growth  than /ucenie.  Accordin;; 
to  what  is  here  slated,  there  can  be  liut  lillle  doiibl 
that  such  a  ^rass  woulrl  be  a  valuable  acquisilion  in 
our  dry  southern  climate  on  light  sandy  soils,  such 
as  that  on  wliicb  llio  writer  avers  he  has  seen  il 
growing  with  unprecedented  fertility  and  precoci- 
ty.— We  shall  lake  steps  immediately  to  procure 
some  from  France.) 

(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 

TKIPOLIUM    INCAUNATUM — FLESII-CO- 

LOUREU  CLOVER. 
To  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq.  V.  L.  S.  &c. 

Sir, —  Pi'rceivini;  in  your  valuable  publication,  the 
Gardener's  Mag.izine  for  October,  a  very  short  ac 
count  of  a  clover  which  is  rapidly  spreading  lhrou<,;h 
France  and  the  south  of  Germany,  where  it  is  lookeil 
upon  wiih  the  ilegree  of  attention  it  well  meril»; 
we  think  it  milj'lil  not  be  unintercsling  for  you  to  be 
furnished  with  some  further  notices  re!<pecling  tbi> 
annual — the   tripolium  incarnatum,  [farouche,  fr.) 


their  artificial  grasses  for  the  maintenance  of  the.ir 
stock. 

It  is  cullivated  as  follows: — one  slight  ploughing 
after  harvest  is  snUicient  to  prepare  the  s"il  for  the 
reception  of  the  flesh-coloured  clover.  I  have  ihis 
year,  however,  tried  two  methods  of  cultivation  on 
the  same  iield;  the  first  part  I  only  grubbed  up  the 
earlh  wilh  the  six  share  extirpator,  the  other  part 
was  ploughed.  The  seed  was  sown  and  harrowed 
in  both.  That  part  that  was  not  ploughed  is  now 
decideiily  the  best.  The  quantity  of  seed  requisite 
is  about  2.'ioz  per  acre. — Jliiuales  Jlgriculcs  de  lie- 
viiie,   Ir.   livrasion,  p.  233. 

We  ."iaw  this  clover  cultivated  at  Hohenheim, 
near  Slutlsardt.  RI.  de  Dombarle  had  favoured  M. 
Schwcrlz  (the  celebrated  author  of  the  Agriculture 
of  Flanders)  with  a  quantity  siijjicicnt  to  sow  about 
two  acres. 

It  was  sown  upon  a  stiff  red  clay  in  the  middle  of 
April;  the  spring  was  excessively  dry.  and  yet  it 
was  fit  for  culling  six  weeks  after  il  had  been  .-.own, 
and  a  uiost  luxuriant  crop  it  was.  M.  Schweilz  in- 
tend.* lo  cultivate  it  extensively,  since,  soiling  being 
one  of  the  principal  dependencies  of  the  estate  for 
iiiaiiure,  il  enters  most  admirably  into  the  riit.tlion 
of  i^ieen  crops,  which  are  us  follows: — 

Fle-li  coloured  clover,  sown  in  .September  fit  !o 
cut  in  April;  Iheii  comes  the  first  cut  of  luiirn — the 
first  cut  ol  clover — the  second  cut  of  lucern:  the 
lares  and  peas  sown  in  spring — the  second  cut 
of  clover — the  third  of  lucern — cabbages,  turnips, 
polaioes  and  dry  fooil.  This  is  ihe  syslem  pursued 
al  lliilienlieim  The  culture  of  ihe  llesh-colouri'd 
clover  allows  M.  Sehiveriz  lo  commence  his  i;reen 
(odder  full  (lirce  weeks  or  a  month  before  his  neigh- 
bours. 


and  preservation.  The  plan  recommended  and 
adopted  for  this  object,  and  the  mode  in  which  it 
has  been  cariied  into  execution,  is  described  in 
the  (bllowing  article  from  Ihe  Pensacola  Gazette: 

W'e  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
cultivation  of  live  oak  on  Deer  Point,  opposite  this 
town.  The  lands  purchased  from  Gen.  Call,  Judge 
Brackeniidge,  Col.  Fenwick,  anil  Col.  While,  to- 
gether with  ihuse  reserved  liy  government,  consli- 
lule  a  body  of  Uvenly  or'lliirly  thousand  acres, 
bounded  by  Yellow  water.  Bay  on  one  side,  and 
the  Sociiid  of  St.  Kiisa  on  Ihe  other.  The  land  im- 
niedialely  at  Ihe  po,jit,  about  four  thousand  acres, 
is  all  live  oak  haiiiniick,  wilh  a  border  of  a  thrifty 
jnuiig  trowlli  along  he  water,  from  one  to  three 
hundred  yards  wide.  But  Ihe  interior,  although 
well  set  Willi  oak  is  sbrdiiliy,  having  been  subjected 
to  repealed  fires  from  Jie  pine  woods.  Yet  from 
Ihe  siiiiil.irity  of  llie  soil  ind  general  growth,  there 
is  lillle  doubt  that  it  is  asuoll  adapted  to  Ihe  pur- 
pose as  Ihe  border.  I  hi\  bonier,  or  selvage,  it 
about  ten  miles  in  circuit,  mil  besides  the  young 
growth,  conlnins  a  number  ul  larue  trees,  fit  for 
iinmedi.ile  use.  Much  ol  Ihis  valuable  timber  ha* 
been  cut  away  at  former  peri'Xis  for  the  construc- 
:ion  ol  vessels.  In  Ihe  year  180(,a  Spanish  44,  the 
Paiizacolenea  was  buili  at  Navy  Cuve  from  the  tim- 
ber (irocured  at  the  Point. 

We  are  informed  Judge  Brackvnridgc  was  re- 
quesleil  lo  sugs;e*l  lo  the  goveriimeif  a  |)lan  for  the 
maiia;>enienl  of  the  tract  of  land  res-rved,  and  for 
Ihe  preservalion  of  Ihe  live  oak  Kcn^cally.  Thai 
geiilleman  accordingly  communicaledpne,  which 
was  approved,  and  ordered  lo  be  carriid  into  exe 
cutioii.     The  oulliiie  was  as  follows: 

1.  To  clear  away  all  t!ie  loreign  grd^tb  from 
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•moDK  (he  young  and  Ihrifly  live  oaks,  so  as  to  pve 
them  the  entire  (tosscssion  of  the  ground;  to  prune 
them  of  all  dead  limbs,  and  give  ihcra  sudicicnt 
■pace  to  cx|)»nd. 

i.  To  cut  down  the  larjo  full  crown  (rco*,  fit  for 
use.  and  secure  llie  limber  under  >heds  :\l  the  Navv 
Yard;  and  those  likely  still  to  improve,  to  be  clear- 
ed and  pruned. 

S.  To  make  experiments  of  planting  out  the 
young  trees,  in  the  open  prassy  pine  woods  adjoin- 
mg  the  hammock,  in  pl;\ccs  suited  to  the  purpose, 
making  roads  around  llicm  lo  keep  off  the  fires. 

About  two  months  ago,  the  Judge  received  in- 
structions to  appoint  an  overseer,  to  hire  twenty 
bands  for  one  year,  and  to  commence  operations 
according  to  the  foregoing  plan.  He  accordingly 
commences  immrdiatclv.  and  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  .Mr.  Davis  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  most  flattering  success. 

The  trees  cleared  out  already  form  beautiful 
(;roTes,  and  are  as  carefully  pruned  as  those  of  an 
orchard.  They  are  divided  into  four  classes,  be- 
ginning with  the  youngest,  which  are  under  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  arc  called  nursery  trees;  the 
second  class,  are  between  two  and  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  generally  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
ID  height;  the  third  are  from  six  inches  to  a  suffi- 
cient size  for  immediate  use;  the  fourth  consist  of 
full  grown  trees. 

Of  the  first  class  immense  numbers  have  been 
cleared  and  pruned;  of  the  second,  about  eight 
thousand;  and  of  the  third,  about  tiro  thoitsand  have 
been  cleared,  allowing  them  all  sufficient  space  to 
expand.  At  a  moderate  estimate,  the  Judge  thinks 
the  second  class,  those  between  two  and  sis  inches, 
will  be  fit  for  use  in  twenty  years;  those  of  the  third 
tiass,  six  inches  and  upwards,  on  an  average  in  ten 
years.  As  the  sizes  vary,  some  will  arrive  at  ma- 
turity long  before  others.  The  ground  will  hold  a 
^ater  number  than  would  stand  erect,  if  full 
grown. 

or  the  second  and  third  classes,  the  Judge  thinks, 
at  a  low  estimate,  be  will  be  able  to  clear  out  from 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  this  year.  The  growth, 
which  has  been  cut  away,  consists  of  hickory,  wa- 
ter oak,  and  cedar  pine.  The  live  oak,  like  the 
chestnut  and  locust,  springs  from  the  roots  and 
stump  of  the  mother  plant,  so  that  by  taking  proper 
pains,  and  by  confining  the  operation  to  those  spots 
where  they  have  been  planted  by  Datur<;.  the  dan- 
ger of  the  destruction  of  this  valuable  timber  may 
be  prevented.  Still  the  forming  of  nur.series  from 
the  acorn  is  worth  the  experiment;  and  allliough 
the  period  before  the  acorns  will  become  trees  fit 
for  use,  must  be  great  when  compared  with  the 
duration  of  human  life,  yet  it  may  be  short  in  com- 
parison with  the  age  of  a  nation. 

England  is  only  now  beginning  lo  use  those  trees 
which  were  planted  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago. 
The  tree,  however,  which  has  the  benefit  of  an  an- 
cient and  extended  root,  is  i)f  very  rapid  growth. 
The  lire  oaks,  preserved  in  Judge  Brackenridge"s 
door  yard  have,  in  five  years,  increased  from  the 
diameter  of  four  inches  to  eight. 

If  the  experiment  at  Deer  Point  should  equal 
prejent  expectation,  the  plan  can  be  put  in  opera- 
tion on  a  more  extended  scale,  at  different  place's 
along  the  coast  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  the  several  islands  along  thiir  enacts, 
which  are  now  generally  wpII  set  with  this  valuable 
growth.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  have  been  employed  in  examining  and 
•electing  live  oak  along  our  coast,  there  are  several 
millions  of  live  oak  trees  on  the  Sound  of  St.  Rosa 
and  the  Bay  of  Chocfawhalchie;  and  all  so  situated 
a«  to  have  the  advantage  of  navigable  water  to  our 
Navy  Yaril.  If  five  millions  of  trees  can  be  pre- 
•er»ed  from  trespassers  and  fires,  they  will  soon 
becoro*  of  incalculable   benefit   for  naval  purposes. 

EUtablishmenta  may  be  made  where  our  auper- 1 


anniialcd  unil  di->abled  seamen  may  be  profitably 
fiiiploycd  in  a  light,  healthy  l.ibour,  at  the  same 
linii-  (hat  they  are  taken  care  of,  instead  of  being 
turned  adrift  in  old  age,  or  when  no  longer  able  to 
encounter  the  hardships  of  the  sea. 


(From  the  Ballimore  Patriot.) 
TUK  .MULE. 
.1/r.  Mimroe: — On  reading  the  reports  of  the  se- 
veral committees  appointed  lo  award  the  premiums 
at  (lie  last  Gallic  Show  near  Baltimore,  I  observe 
that  the  committee  on  Asses  and  Mules  express  a 
rcsrct  that  neither  jennies  nor  mules  were  exhibit- 
ed for  premiums.  I  have  hastily  thrown  together 
my  ideas  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  mule  for 
agricultural  employment.  If  you  think  Ihcm  wor- 
thy of  an  insertion  in  your  useful  and  widely  cir- 
culating paper,  you  will  please  to  insert  them,  and 
oblige  A  Fabmer. 

The  Mule,  when  compared  with  the  horse  for 
the  general  purposes  of  agriculture  (in  Maryland,) 
has  certainly  many  advantages.  First,  they  are  much 
longer  lived,  I  think  I  am  Justified  in  saying  double, 
when  put  to  bard  service  and  exposed.  The  late 
Col.  John  E.  Howard  had  a  pair  that  worked  thirty 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  sold  them 
lo  a  carter  in  Baltimore,  then  in  good  health,  and 
they  performed  well  for  many  years  after.  There 
are  several  mules  now  in  Baltimore  county  that 
were  twenty-five  years  old  last  spring;  some  on  the 
farm  of  George  Harryman,  Esq.,  and  some  are  on 
the  farm  of  Micajah  Merryman,  Esq.  They  are 
now  in  good  order  and  perform  well;  there  are 
many  that  are  twenty  years  old,  and  have  been  at 
hard  work  eighteen  years;  two  of  that  age  were 
sold  at  public  sale  but  a  few  weeks  ago  at  $oi  each. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  that  have  been  at 
hard  work  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years,  that 
would  now  sell  for  $100  each.  Secondly,  the  great 
saving  of  food,  which  on  a  fair  calculation  1  consi- 
der to  be  one  third, or  in  other  words,  six  ears  of 
corn  is  as  great  a  feed  for  a  mule  as  eight  for  a 
horse;  in  confirmation  of  this,  I  have  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Green,  late  manager  at  Hampton,  and  many 
others  in  Baltimore  county,  who  have  long  used  the 
mule  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Upon  this  principle, 
nine  pounds  of  chopped  rye  for  a  mule,  is  equal  to 
twelve  pounds  for  a  horse.  Agreeably  to  this  con- 
clusion, I  will  attempt  to  show  what  is  saved  in  the 
article  of  food  alone.  If  chopped  rye  be  used  the 
saving  will  be  three  pounds  per  day,  and  in  a  year 
1095  lbs.;  calculating  chopped  rye  at  one  dollar 
per  hundred,  the  saving  in  a  year  will  be  JIO  93 
Hay  in  proportion  at  $5  per  ton,  2  43 


Making  a  saving  in  one  year  of  glS  38 

and  in  ten  years,  $133  80.  Thus  it  appears  that  in 
ten  years,  which  may  with  propriety  be  considered 
far  short  of  the  average  time  of  a  mules  service,  it 
will  save  its  first  cost  in  the  article  of  food  alone, 
and  be  a  good  mule  then.  And  furthermore,  they 
are  not  liable  to  so  many  diseases  which  frequently 
afflict  horses,  viz:  the  coil's  ailment,  the  glanders, 
heaves,  yellow-water,  and  colic,  and  they  seldom  are 
afflicted  with  the  spavins,  ringbone  or  bots,  and 
they  will  not  founder.  Admitting  what  I  have  slat- 
ed to  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  dovibt  of  the  su- 
perior advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  mule  in  agricultural  pursuits  instead  of 
the  horse.  And  the  question  naturally  arises,  how 
are  we  to  procure  a  slock  of  good  mules.  I  will 
give  my  opinion  as  brief  as  possible:  do  away  the 
prejudice  which  prevails  in  Maryland,  and  in  almost 
every  place  where  mules  have  not  been  bred,  "that 
a  mare  will  bring  but  one  mule,  and  that  after 
having  had  a  mule  she  will  never  have  a  roll." 
However  absurd  this  may  appear  to  gentlemen  of 
geotral  infarmatioo,  it  it  oevertbeleM  cberiihed  by 


niany  perNOns  who  have  not  maile  the  exprrimenl. 
and  is  the  principal  reason  why  tlio«r  who  have 
kept  jacks  in  Maryland  have  not'fouin)  it  profitable. 
.\h  nothing  but  actual  rxperiinent  will  ovrrcoiOH 
this  prejudice,  1  would  suggest  iIir  propriety  of 
offering  a  premium  of  two  dollar*  for  every  mule 
two  years  old  raised  in  .Maryland,  and  I«m  dollar* 
for  the  best  two  years  old  mule,  and  ten  dollar*  for 
the  jack  which  should  sire  the  most  foals  In  •  sea- 
son, the  number  to  exceed  twenty.  Should  thii 
method  be  adopted  and  eonlinued  three  years,  I 
think  much  good  would  result  from  it;  and  afler 
that  I  am  confident  that  the  farmers  wnuM  find  a 
sufficient  inducement  lo  raise  mules  iinleBil  of 
horses;  and  I  am  confident  from  the  large  mares  of 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  a  larger  and  belter 
stock  of  mules  can  be  produced  than  was  ever  rail- 
ed in  France  or  Spain. 


(From  the  Richmond  Compiler.) 

TOBACCO  TRAD^:. 

Copy  of  a  letter  to  n  mercantile  /lox'tc  in  this  city,  r«- 

cciped  by  the  Grecian  at  JSew  York,  dated 

Liverpool,  4(«  .VarcA,  1819. 
"Sir, — We  beg  to  hand  you  the  annexed  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Huskissnn,  staling  that  the  pro- 
posed additional  duly  on  Strips  is.  for  the  present, 
abandoned;  from  which  it  might  be  fail  ly  argued, 
that  the  project  would  not  be  revived  this  session 
of  parliament,  had  we  not  before  us  a  case  to  the 
contrary,  in  the  article  of  sugar  last  year,  it  may 
be  remarked,  however,  from  what  passed  between 
our  first  deputation  ?nd  Ihe  ministers,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Ihe  lOlh  October,  being  a  sufficient  notice 
of  Ihe  intentions  of  government  that  should  they 
again  bring  forward  the  measure,  either  at  the 
close  of  the  present  or  during  Ihe  next  session,  thi-r 
would  then  probably  attach  the  duty  to  all  imported 
after  the  lOlh  October  last  or  the  .Tib  April  next. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  leave  it  with  yon  to 
judge  whether  it  would  be  safe  to  put  up  any  Strip* 
for  Ihe  approaching  season. — It  remains  to  be  tern 
what  effect  this  news  may  have  upon  our  market, 
for  as  yet  no  sales  have  taken  place." 

(Copt.) 
Richmond  TERR.tct,  id  .Varch,  I»f9. 
"Sir, —  I  have  just  received  from  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  time  to  save  the  post,  Ihe  sa- 
tisfactory intimation,  that  upon  a  due  considernlnrfi 
of  the  various  and  confli.:ting  representatirms  which 
have  been  made  to  him  by  the  diffident  parlies  in- 
terested in  the  tobacco  trade,  and  of  the  diffirullies 
which  would  result  from  the  proposed  adililion  of 
three  pence  per  pound  on  stemmed  tobacco,  he  bat 
made  up  his  mind  lo  relinquish  his  in'.enlioo  nf  re- 
commending for  the  present,  any  alteration  in  the 
existing  rale  of  duty.  You  are  requested  to  com- 
municate this  information  without  delay,  to  all  Ihe 
parties  interested  in  the  trade. 

(Signed)  W.  HUSKISSDN." 


(From  the  New  F.ngland  Farmer.) 

HEMP. 

Extract  of  a   iMter  from  F.   C.  Tucker,  of  .Vete 

York,  dated  Dec.l,  1821. 

"The  following  statement   is  intended  to  exhibit 

the  comparative  strength  of  Connecticut  river  «nd 

Russia  hemp,  made  into  ropes  of  41  inches  in  rir- 

cumferencc,  based  upon  the  result  of  an  exprriroeot 

made  upon  ropes  of  24   inches  in  circumference 

A  rope  of  04  inches,  made  of  Connec- 
ticut river  hemp,  broke  with      -  3,209  lbs. 

One  of  the  same  size,  made  of  Russia 
hemp,  broke  with  -         -  -     3,118 

Difference  in  favour  of  Conneclicul  ri 
ver  hemp,  .        -        .        .         .  91 
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A  rope  4J  inclirs  in  tiicuiiifercnce  ni;iile 
of  Conneclicut  river  hemp,  would  require 
to  break  il, 12,336  lbs. 

And  a  rope  of  the  same  size,  made 
of  Russia  hemp,  would  require        -         li,'172 


FJiffcrence  in  favour  of  Connecticut  ri- 
ver hemp,  -        .        .         -        .  364 

This  difference  would  allow  a  deduction  of  full 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  tlip  size  of  the  rope  made 
of  Conneclicut  river  hemp,  and  it  slill  would  have 
equal  strength  to  the  4'i  inch  rope  made  of  Russia 
hert"p. 

A  4i  inch  rope,  120  fathoms,  weighs  560 
lbs.  at  10  cents, $56  00 

A  4  3  8  inch  rope,  120  fathoms,  weighs  532 
Ihs.  at  10  cents, 53  20 


DifTcrenee        -         .         - 
or  equal  to  half  a  cent  per  11>." 


2  80 
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(From  the  Vine-Dresser's  Manual.) 
THE  ART  OF  MAKING  WINE. 

(Conlinned  from  jtiige  4i.) 
Of  the  Wine  Vessels,  Vats,  &c. 
The  casks,  like  the  vats,  should  be  made  ready 
before  the  vintage.  If  tliey  are  new,  the  wood  em- 
ployed in  their  cunstruction  will  have  an  astringcn- 
ry  and  biUcrness  that  may  he  Imparled  lo  Ihe  wine; 
this  serious  evil  is  prevented  by  soakins;  Ihcm  well 
with  cold  water,  llien  with  hot  water  In  which  peach 
leaves  have  been  infused,  and  finally  with  sail  and 
water.  Each  lime  the  cask  must  lie  well  rcdied 
and  shaken,  and  Ihe  dilferent  waters  Irfl  in  it  long 
enough  lo  penetrate  the  substance  of  llie  wood  and 
draw  out  the  hurtful  principle.  After  Ihe  salt  and 
water  is  emptied  out,  hvo  pints  or  a  gallon  of  fer- 
menting must,  brought  to  hoiling  heal,  must  be 
thrown  in,  and  the  cask  bunged  and  shaken;  after 
which  Ihe  must  is  allovred  to  run  out.  Hut  some 
vine-dressers,  in  place  of  Ihe  abuve  operations, only 
rinse  well  with  hot  wine. 

If  tlie  casks  are  old  and  have  been  used,  Ihe 
head  is  taken  out,  and  the  gravel,  or  coat  of  larlar 
that  skirts  the  inner  side,  is  scraped  olT  wiih  a 
«barp  instrument;  after  which  Ihe  whole  is  Iho 
roughly  rinsed  with  w  arm  water,  or  hot  must,  or  hot 
wine.  If  the  casks  have  eoiitracled  any  had  lasle; 
if  they  have  been  touched  willi  mould,  ihey  inusl 
be  burnt;  nothing  ran  ever  be  done  to  conceal  or 
repair  these  faults,  save  transiently;  Ihey  soon  re 
appear  and  spoil  Ihe  wine.  'J'o  prevent  such  acci 
dents,  the  casks,  as  soon  as  empty,  must  be  well 
drained  and  turt.ed  over  on  the  side,  and  an  inch 
•quare  of  brimstone  match  burned  in  at  the  bun;;- 
hole;  Ihen  bunded  as  lislit  as  (mssitile,  and  sluwed 
»way  in  a  dry  plare-  Helore  using  a  c.isk  it  should 
be  ascertained  that  it  has  not  soured,  uliieh  can  be 
found  out  by  irilrodueing  a  burning  maleh.  or  a 
piece  of  lighted  paper;  if  Ihey  go  out,  il  requires 
purifying.  It  shoulil  be  turned  down,  Ihe  liun^ 
open,  over  running  water,  or  lire  sandy  Hour  ol  lire 
cellar,  for  four-aird-lwenly  hours,  ihen  rinsed  and 
nulphiired  by  burning  a  malrh  in  il.  'I'hi^  hiKips 
uliould  be  examined,  lo  se^^  that  none  are  slarliil  or 
in  bail  order;  water  should  he  poured  in  lo  linil 
whether  the  slaves  arc  linlil.  If  they  are  loose, 
water  mii'^t  be  put  in,  anil  llie  cask  allowed  lo  slaiul 
awhile  on  one  side,  then  liiineii  lo  Ihe  oilier,  until 
there  is  no  le  ikin;;;  it  riiii-t  (hi  n  lie  drained. 

Casks  are  iiioslly  made  of  onk;  some  dislriels  pre- 
fer them  of  hrerh  wood,  becaii-e,  say  Ihey,  Ihe 
wine  ripens  bi.lier  in  sum,  and  hikes  a  plea>aiii  \.,>l<-. 
They  vary  gr.ally  in  siz. ,  but  more  ceneiallv  are 
four  feet  i  inches  long;  of  cylindrical  form,  slijihlly 


bidgiiii!:  at  the  middle,  like  an  egg  with  two  ends 
squared  oH'.  'I'hc  invention  of  them  is  allributed  to 
the  people  of  Ihe  Alps,*  who  varnished  Ihcm  with 
wax  inside,  and  outside  with  pilch  or  rosin.  There 
are  inconveniences  annexed  lo  them,  such  as  the 
qualities  of  the  wood  which  are  soluble  in  Ihe  wine; 
the  shrinking  or  swelling  of  the  staves  accoiding  lo 
the  slate  of  the  weather,  and  thus  giving  access  to 
Ihe  external  air  and  allowing  internal  gases  to  es- 
cape from  Ihe  liquor.  'Ihey  go  in  diH'ercnt  places 
by  Ihe  several  names  of  puncheons,  casks,  pipes, 
bulls,  barrels;  when  larger,  they  are  termed  bogs- 
heads,  and  >vhcn  of  enormous  size  they  are  called 
tuns.  The  latter  are  excellent  for  hastening  the 
ripening  of  wine;  a  large  quantity  of  wine  together, 
sooner  lakes  the  characters  of  age  than  small  por- 
tions, kept  separately. 

It  has  been  frequently  recommended,  in  place  of 
casks  lo  use  poller's  vessels,  glazed  like  the  high 
glazed  pottery  of  the  ancients.  Such  vessels,  have 
undoubtedly,  the  advant.ige  of  preserving  a  more 
equ.d  temperature;  but  Ihey  are  all  more  or  less 
[Kiroiis,  and,  in  the  long  run,  may  change  the  wine. 
\Ve  might,  like  Ihe  Komans,  remedy  this  porosity 
by  coating  them  wilh  wax  inside  and  pilch  outwards, 
or  else  vvith  a  cement  of  lime;  5<.c.  but  wax  will  sour 
Ihe  wine,  and  lime,  as  I  have  already  elsewhere 
staled,  may  add  lo  il  disagreeable  properlies.  But 
worse  than  this, — these  vessels  are  awkward  to  be 
moved,  and  very  brillle,  not  permilling  the  mulli- 
plicd  handlings  that  casks  receive  without  injury. 

Of  the  Di/RATioN  OF  the  Fermentative  Phocess. 
As  yet  there  is  no  other  rule  than  custom  to  de- 
terniine  Ihe  moment  for  drawing  oti'  from  the  vat- 
The  rule  with  some,  is  when  ihe  wine  drawn  off  has 
no  hubbies  in  it,  nor  frolli  upon  il;  wilh  others,  Ihey 
work  a  stick  around  in  Ihe  liquid  and  see  whether  il 
wheels,  as  it  is  called,  or  makes  a  circle  of  foam; 
others  judge  by  the  deep  colour:  others  by  Ihe  cold- 
ness of  Ihe  vat;  others  again  by  the  mild  and  sweet 
taste. 

As  a  principle,  1st,  if  the  vat  is  very  large  and 
warm  the  must  should  remain  in  it  but  a  short  lime; 
-id,  if  the  saccharine  mailer  abounds,  and  the  must 
is  Ihick.and  Ihe  lemperalure,  low,  Ihe  fermentation 
will  be  longer.  3d,  A  defeclivc  fermentation  in  the 
vat,  may,  in  a  m  inner,  be  reirieilied,  in  the  casks, 
liy  closing  them  soonei;  4lh,  but  ihere  arc  no  means 
of  currng  a  wine  that  his  overpast  Ihe  due  limit  and 
become  tarl,  or  musty,  or  spoiled  with  carbonic 
acid,  so  as  lo  restore  il  lo  its  proper  qualities. 

The  wines  of  ,St.  Basle,  Verzy,  Versenay,  and 
Mailly  (de  la  Marne)  known  for  Iheir  line  colour, 
great  delicacy,  high  raeiness  and  fragrance,  remain 
only  six  hiiurs  in  Ihe  vat.  The  most  superior  wines 
of  Ihe  departments  of  Saone  and  Loire  Cole-d'or 
and  rVonne,  and  especially  those  from  Ihe  Virie- 
Kroiinils  of  Pouilly,  Meiirsaiill,  I'oniierre  and  Chab- 
lis,carrnol  stand  Ihe  vat  longer  than  from  six  lo  ten 
hours.  The  wine  from  Volney,  which  is  the  light- 
est, mosi  delicate  anil  agreealile  uf  all  Ihe  wines  of 
Ihe  i  ills  of  lieaiine,  or  even  of  all  Kiaiue,  is  lell  in 
ihe  111  no  mure  than  six  hours.  Hut  there  are  some 
ivines  not  yet  perfect  after  nine  days  of  fermcnla- 
lion. 

The  length  of  lime  required  for  the  vat  is  some 
limes  only  iinpiirlaiit  on  aeeoiinl  ol  the  colour;  a>iu 
ihe  ease  of  I'lMiiard  wine  (or  iiislmiee.  Hiil  if  the 
presrin;;  eiuslnd  ihe  whole  of  the  gi.ipes  sudi.  ieni 
ly.  so  lliiil  Ihe  colouring  in  iller  wiiiihl  iiiin^le  ivilh 
Ihe  lousl  wilhiiiil  our  having  lo  depend  on  Hie  liri^k 
or  noli  III  (eiiiienlHlion  loexlrail  il.  it  iiii;;hl,  I  think, 
he  loiiiid.  that  the  stem  and  the  sloiie  are  licilli  liel 
tereleaied  auay  ihaii  left  in  Ihe  val,  nolw  ith-lainl 
in;;  llieir  apparenl  advanla^es  in  suiiie  ca^es.  Thi> 
ulea    is    merely    hazarded    to  elicit   experiments   hv 
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\V'  II  iiiluimed  vine-dressers.    I^Ieanwhile  let  us  look 
lo  llie  matter  in  hand. 

Tlie  proper  time  for  dratving  ofT  Is  when  the  Irans- 
formalion  to  wine  is  complete;  but,  Ihe  sinking  back 
of  the  chaplel,  or  sheet  of  scum,  llioii-h  il  shows 
that  (he  strongest  feimenlalion  is  over,  yet,  as  there 
aic  several  degrees  of  change  lo  be  undergone  by 
Ihe  liquid  brnealb,  before  il  fills  as  low  as  it  should 
go,  il  remains  to  be  seen  hoiv  low  it  must  have  sunk 
lo  alford  a  sure  indication  to  judue  of  the,  comple- 
tion of  Ihe  wine.  The  motion  of  Ihe  wine,  or  its 
hiripidily  and  calmness  when  a  glass  is  drawn  off, 
are  hy  no  means  sij;ns  worth  resting  on. 

Colour  and  taste  would  be  preferable  inilicRlions, 
but  lasle  and  smell  are  senses  so  diiroiently  enjoyed 
by  ddiereiit  individuals,  and  of  Ihe  infinile  shades 
(if  colour  it  is  so  dilliiult  lo  render  a  ju>l  idea,  that 
niilhercan  be  looked  to.  As  the  heat  developed  by 
feniientalion  depends  on  the  su^ar  anil  spirit  in 
i-ouibinalion,it  is  idle  lo  refer  lowhat  is  so  perpelil- 
ally  varialile.  Indeed,  vats  will  often  have  reached 
their  maximum  of  beat  at  the  end  of  Iwenty-ono 
or  sometimes  ten  hours,  and  the  wine  not  be  com- 
plete till  twenty  or  twenly-six  hours  after.  The 
thermometer  alone  is  therefore  no  infallible  guide  of 
viiiillealion. 
The  esseplial  point  is,  Ihen,  lo  find  a  fixed,  inva- 
i.ililc  method,  independent  of  circiinislances,  and 
I  the  same  lime  capable  of  application  hy  intcllccls 
of  the  meanest  grades,  so  that  .lOt  the  dull.sl  work- 
iiKiii  need  fail  lo  comprehend  il.  My  late  friend 
Bilfiiiy  de  Bcaiivoir  had  turntd  his  allenlion  lo  this 
sulijeet,  and  from  him  I  have  received  the  following 
account  of  his  observations. 

"1  hive  long  hiisied  myelf  about  the  regulation 
of  the  drawing  oti".  I  have  Ibouichi,  that  if  il  could  ha 
rated  hy  some  simple,  economical,  mechanical  pro- 
cess, the  art  of  making  wine  would  be  quite  a  house- 
hold affair,  no  matter  what  Ihe  clinnale,  soil,  or  qual- 
ity of  the  grape,  or  all  Ihe  other  accessaries  which 
often  make  the  usual  indications  swerve  from  their 
exactness. 

"My  idea  was  to  find  a  measurement  of  the  de- 
grees of  fernifnlation  from  the  first  sensible  move- 
ment iinlil  the  complete  vinilication,  Ihat  is  to  say, 
a  scale  alfeeted  hy  the  first  sensible  repulsion  of 
solids  from  Ihe  lliiid,  which  shows  Ihat  Ihe  ferment 
is  bcKiin,  until  Ihe  equally  sensible  retrogression  or 
reaction,  showing  its  decrease  has  taken  place;  for 
il  seemed  to  me  that  Ihere  must  be  a  fixed  relative 
proportion  between  the  expansion  of  Ihe  ferment- 
ing must,  and  its  siibsiilence;  and  1  Ihouuhl  1  could 
deduce  from  v.hat  I  saw,  that  the  draninj  nffshould 
he  practised  as  soon  as  the  film  or  scum  had  settled 
downwards.  I  Mierefore  marked  dejjrees  on  a  yard 
slick,  placed,  uprii;hl  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  vat,  and  ( 
watched  Ihe  ascension  and  fall;  Ihe  wine  was  per- 
fect at  Ihe  lime  proposed.  But  in  dry  and  hot 
years,  when  Ihe  ip-ape  is  very  ripe  and  contains 
more  fire  than  sugar,  if  Ihe  wine  is  hfl  until  Iha 
cum  has  sunk,  it  is  bard,  heady,  rouuh  and  fiery. 
In  rainy  ycarj,  when  the  Kfape  is  full  of  water,  Iha 
wine,  al  Ihat  decree,  is  nol  perfect;  in  seasons  that 
are  dry  withoiil  heins;  loo  hot,  se.isons  generally  re- 
niaik.ible  for  Ihe  abundance  of  sii;;Hr  in  Ihe  fruit, 
the  moment  Ihe  retroi:re»»>ion  of  Ihe  head  an  ar- 
compli-tlied,  is  the  exact  time  for  drawing  oQ'  Iho 
wine. 

••With  Ihe  help  of  these  facts,  and  knowing  that 
Ihe  siiine  priiiri|iles,  mere  chemical  rouibinalions, 
were  al  work  lo  elTecl  lire  sinking,  that  accomplish- 
ed llie  expulsion  anil  ascent  of  tlie  chaplel  or  bead, 
I  deem-d  tli.il  tlie  limr,  be  it  "treiiler  i>r  less,  requir- 
ed 111  the  iseenl  ;ind  in  the  fill  w.ie  prii|iiii  lioned  to 
■Mch  iiilier,  and  liy  lli:il,  some  lights  iiii^^lil  he  given. 
I  therefore  liieil  i!,  uhithiM.  allun  in;;  as  long  an  in- 
terval from  the  stagnaliun  of  the  head,  In  the  draw- 
iiii  oil.  as  hurl  occurred  belween  th''  crushing  of 
the  fruit  ai.il  llie  fir«t  ile;:iee  of  sen-i'le  ascension, 
would  allow  liiiic  for  Ihe  nine  lo    he  coiiiplcled,  ia 
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ensM  Hli.rc  il  u;is  not  liiii>li<.l  al  llir  xHlii.a  of  ill.' 
head.  'H>«  I'l.'ljtHr  I  »n.««  r.nni.l.-t.  ly  Mirci'Mf"! 
The  nf  xt  sr.iMiii  liail  l>fcii  vcy  iliU.rinl;  am)  I  n»> 
»omc«l.Bl  li.  Iiiii'l  li«ii'l  111  111"-  »im  ;  lli.-  iicxi  «»>oii, 
theuiiie  WMS  a  liUir  ovcnlmii-.  A^  my  rri»lilHloi 
was  no!  iiinir  ll^n  !•"  mi'li  lliuk.  ini'l  Miii|ily  tliru>l 
into  llir  vtil  wiilioul  lii-in;;  lirinly  lixtil,  I  Ml(ril»ilfil 
these  iliir«-r<nl  rrMillsl"  miiih- ili»|il.iiinK.  or  my  own 
cureless  irHrciir.u-y.  Tlie  m-xl  »ra>oii,  I  Inok  a 
piece  of  \nt\A\r  |ilaiil;.  fiir  iiulu-s  liro.ul,  two  ll.inl- 
of  »n  inch  lliick,  ami  ni-arly  »<  Uw'i  as  wmil.l  nacli 
•cross  Ilic  v.il.  ■llito.ish  llic  niidilU:  ul'  il  I  |>a>Mil 
the  yar.l-^li^■U,  fasli-iieil  ilown;  and  ih.-  pl.tlik.  hi;in« 
jwrleclly  n..t  ami  e\lrc>iu-ly  lisli'.  "nid.l  work  up 
■nd  doi>n  willi  |MilVct  l.rihiy  loHmvin;;  llie  ^«elll>r 
decline  nf  iIk-  .-rniii.  'lliis  iiullind  "as  iimre  cx- 
«ct,  and  I  have  li.iiml  il  id  use  liir  liiiee  years  (i»>i. 
I  inleiid  to  ji.ilrcl  il  nnieli  more;  hy  enniliinini  llie 
itrenslli  "I  ll"'  Unid  ami  llir  heal  ofllie  val  iMlh  my 
Other  calcnl.ilions,  ami  making;  Iho  m  .llii-  so  eli-ar, 
thatlhc  mn>l  iinli'llere.l  faro. er,  may  -eize  t\ilh  hall 
an  eve.  !lie  |irii|ier  ininnle  lor  draw  ins;  ol),  no  niHtler 
what  the  |.ieuiin>  or  allemlrtiil  ciiciinislanees."— 
Such  was  Ins  sl.ilinienl;  l>ul  exile  and  death  have 
prevenleil  hioi  I'mmh  Uce|iiiiic  his  wnnl. 

'I'o  draw  ufl,  ilic  l.i|i  of  llie  vat  is  liirncH  and  the 
liquor  removed  to  llieeask  in  nnasiires  made  forihe 
purpose.  Uul  ihe  lirst  lliin;;  lo  be  done  is  lo  remove 
the  jcnin  wlueli  has  soiiied  by  exposure  lo  Ihe  air, 
with  Ihe  uimosl  preeaulioo,  by  means  of  a  wooden 
rpaddle.  For  should  lliis  lilin  turn  under,  the 
nhole  vat  of  wine  will  be  ;;ood  lor  iiolbinK.  Wines 
of  peculiar  exeellenee  arc  drawn  oil  by  lunncls  and 
syphons  thai  prevent  the  open  air  from  slrikin;;  the 
nine,  as  il  docs  in  Ihe  couinmn  method,  both  when 
it  falls  inlnlhe  measure,  and  ajjain  when  it  is  emp- 
tied iiilo  the  ca^k. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Best  Time  for  Dlstrovi.sc  Caterpillars. 
Mr.  Eililur, —  Tlie  season  lur  the  appearance  of 
(he  caleipill.ir,  so  un^i^lllly,  and,  unmolested,  so  in- 
jurious lo  frnil  trees,  reminds  me  of  Ihe  best  lime  for 
their  deslrurlion.  By  experience,  1  have  found 
them  unirormly  in  Iheir  nests  at  mid-day,  when  the 
lun  slimes  clear  and  warm,  unlil  more  than  half 
grown.  At  this  lime  they  may  be  lolled  in  ibeir 
nest  with  ease,  as  far  as  they  can  be  reached  by  the 
■  id  of  a  ladder,  or  otherwise,  and  cast  lo  the  ground, 
where  they  are  easily  destroyed.  This  may  be  i;e- 
nerally  known;  iC  >o,  no" harm  is  done;  otherwise 
jou  wdl  give  it  such  notice  as  you  may  think  pro- 
per. One  or  your  Subscribers. 
napril,  18i9. 
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(From  an  unpublished  Souvenir.) 
THIC  LOUklNG-GLASS. 
I  once  had  a  looking  ^lass,  a  very  pretty  one  too, 
for  use  at  my  lodcl  of  a  morning,  which  had  Ihe 
singular  properly  of  rellecling  every  object  in  a 
more  beautilnl  and  perfect  form  than  the  ori-.:inal 
warranted.  This  I  did  not  know  fur  a  long  lime; 
but  supposed,  when  rea|iing  my  daily  crop,  that  Ihe 
full,  fair  countenance,  and  smooth,  beautiful  skin  1 
saw  in  my  ulass,  formed  a  "picture  true  to  nature." 
The  frequent  coiitem|dation  of  my  countenance  in 
this  glas:-,  had  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  idea, 
that  I  was  one  of  ihe  "best  lookiii;;"  youn^  men 
in  Baltimore;  and  with  this  impression,  when  on  a 
Tisil,  or  when  having  merely  "dropt  in"  at  a  friend 
or  a  neighbour's  house,  1  always  found  some  pre- 
text for  taking  a  peep  at  my  pretty  self  in  the  look- 
ing-glass; Ihe  consequence  of  which  was,  on  every 
occasion,  the  tuorliCcalioQ   to   Cnd   a  pale,  bilious. 


^Mild.l.ll,l.^lltbc.rn  jawed  coiinl.ninee  relleeted  — 
.M\  uuiloiiii  eM'l.i'ii.ition  on  lho>c  oci-anions  wa^, 
'•\\  by,  my  dear  sir,  or  ninilam,  or  miss,  as  Ihe  case 
iinub'  he,  your  mirror  is  hideously  false!  You  bale 
lieeii  taken  in  — \ill.inoii'ly  taken  in!"'  The  iisu.il  i 
leply  wa!«,""Ali!  why  I  ihoiiglil  it  was  pretty  cor 
reel  — I  never  di-ccuered  any  l.dse  reflections  in  il  " 
III  Ibis  way  I  found  Ibat  all  the  looking-glasses  in 
Ihe  circle  of  my  aeqiiainlanee  were  false — ■■hideous 
l\  talse,"  and  that  mine — my  preliy  little  one,  ol 
wliiih  I  bo.isled  on  all  those  occasions,  as  the  very 
pink  of  perfect  mirrors,  was  the  only  true  reflector 
III  li.iiiiiiiiire. 

One  day,  after  having  denounced  her  glass  and 
its  maker,  as  the  most  nioiislrnus  rellector  and  im 
piistoi  in  Ihe  Union, and  mentioning  mine  as  the  besi, 
,Mi>s  I'^nima,  my  very  paiticular  female  friend,  re- 
(|iie-led  me  to  bring  my  glass  and  let  her  see  it.  lilad 
(if  an  oppiirliinity  of  showing  my  piragon  mirror, 
I  Went  Inline,  look  a  good  look  in  il,  to  make  sure 
1)1'  my  liiiimph,  wrapped  il  in  my  best  bandanna, 
and  carried  it  to  Miss  Emma's.  She  looked  into  it, 
and  ubservcd  that  ''it  was  a  very  good  gla-s,  but 
tlial  she  did  not  discover  any  ihiiig  vcnj  exiraordi 
naiy  in  it.''  at  the  same  lime  kindly  and  carelessly 
wiping  llie  diisl  oil'  i!s  face  with  her  while  cam- 
In  ic.  "Nothing  extraordinarjl  Why  my  dear 
Miss,"  said  I,  "hold  it  by  the  side  of  your  own  and 
look  in  each  alternately."  She  did  so,  and  again 
observed,  "Indeed,  my  dear  sir,  1  can  discover  no- 
tbiiig  very  extraordinary  in  it."  I  snatched  Ihe  glass 
liDiii  her  band,  rather  rudely  and  ungalUnlly,  I  con- 
Icss,  and  held  it  up  by  the  side  of  the  other,  deter 
mined  lo  point  out  the  perfections  of  Ihe  one,  and 
llie  errors  of  the  other.  I  looked  in  her's,  and  saw 
the  same  laiilhorn-jawcd  countenance  before  de- 
scribed, and  directed  the  attention  of  my  fair  friend 
towards  it.  "See,"  said  I,  "how  wrinkly  and  sal- 
low and  hollow  cheeked  it  makes  me  appear.  Now 
look  in  7)11/  glass,— my  pretty  paragon,-- Ihe  only 
true  one  in  Baltimore,  and  see  me  as  1  am."  We 
both  looked  at  Ihe  same  lime— the  same  [iicture  pre- 
sented itself  that  I  had  seen  in  the  olher — in  all 
others!  1  fell  sick  at  the  heart,  mortilied— aye, 
mortified;  for  the  same  glass  presented  me  the  por- 
trait of  my  fair  friend,  in  all  its  blooming  loveliness, 
just  as  llie  original  stood  beside  me;  and  I  plainly 
saw  an  arch  smile  flickering  behind  ibe  rose  and  lily 
leaves  of  her  countenance,  seemingly  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  Pity,  who  was  looking  out  of  Ihe 
"windows  of  her  sool,"  compassionately  upon  my 
distress.  '-Wlial  can  this  mean,"  said  I,  assuming 
a  composure  which  1  did  not  feel,  "am  1,  indeed,  so 
uglv;  lias  my  glass  deceived  me  so  lung,  and  how 
the  devil  has  it  done  so-'"  "Be  composed,  my  dear 
sir,"  said  F2mma,  "I  think  I  can  explain  all  to  your 
satisfaction.  You  have  kept  this  little  glass  in  your 
room  for  years,  without  brushing  the  line  dust,  that 
imperceptibly  accumulated,  from  its  surface,  which 
has  had  the  same  eUect  on  your  countenance,  that 
while  powder  has  on  a  lady's  face — obscured  the 
wrinkles  and  yellow  tinge,  given  the  cheeks  ihe  ap- 
pearance of  fulness,  and  imposed  on  nature  a  pic 
lure  nature  never  knew.  And  I  doubt  whelher  it 
has  ever  shown  you  even  one  of  these  beaulilnl  sil- 
ver hairs,"  she  continued,  at  the  same  lime  plucking 
one  from  my  lor!;s  and  showing  it  lo  me,  with  an 
arch  smile.'  I  l^'ked  at  Ihe  hair  and  at  my  glass 
with  consternation— slupilied— dumb  as  an  oyster, 
for  some  time.  At  Icngllj,  unable  longer  lo  bear 
Ihe  mortification  of  pride  and  Icather-ciippmg  of 
vanity,  thus,  1  raised  the  glass,  and  was  about 
wreaking  my  vengeance  on  ihe  innocent  cause  ol 
my  humbled  spirit  by  dashing  it  lo  atoms,  when 
.Miss  Emma  caught  my  hand,  saying  ■'Hold,  my 
fiicnd,  save  Ihe  gl.iss;  il  has  done  you  and  me  good 
service.  This  little  incident  conveys  a  great  mor.il 
lesson  lo  us  both.  It  leaches  us,  when  fiiends  an- 
very  kind,  lo  wipe  Ibe  ilust  of  deceithdness  from 
their  faces,  before  we   conljde   ia  them;  and  lu  ail 


liiiigi  hi-lute  we  mike  up  an  opinion.  In  tec  if  Ihe 

ln>t  of  prejiidiee  li.iih  iiliMured  uiir  mindr,  and  if 

•o,  10  nipe  It  ntr      lint   Ihe  hot  of  the  lesson  in,  it 

aches  UH  daily  to  uipe  fr»ni   our   mindi,  as  I  did 

iih  my  'kerchief'  rioiii  tlii'<  Idllc  moraliil,  Ihe  du>( 

)f  f/ioi/g/il/csinr.vi,  that   imperceptibly  acciimulales, 

kes  us   Ihiiik   oiir-elvcs   innrc   perfect    than  our 

gliboiir<i,and  pievenl's  us  from  "<e(in/(  oursctccs 

u  itlhcri  see  im  "  Fitiiiai. 

IktUinart,  May,  18 .11. 


SONG. 
There's  fragrance  in  the  vernal  flower, 

And  music  in  the  grove; 
There's  pleasure  in  Ihe  sylvan  bower. 

But  bliss  is  found  iu  love; 
(n  yoiillilul,  bashful,  blushing  love. 

That  steals  the  crystal  cup. 
And  with  red  lips,  and  trembling  sips 

The  blissful  nectar  up. 

There's  glory  in  the  hallle-Celd, 

And  joy  in  civic  fame; 
But  these  the  prize  of  bliss  must  yield. 

In  life's  eventful  game, 
To  youthful,  bashful,  blushing  love. 

Who  comes  a  timid  guest. 
And  ere  she  wakes,  his  pillow  makes 

On  beauty's  throbbing  breast. 

There's  pleasure  in  Ihe  mazy  dance. 

And  al  Ibe  feast  delight; 
And  gold  will  all  our  jiys  enhance. 

Anil  make  our  hnnuuis  lirighf; 
But  yoiitlifiil,  bashful,  blushing  love, 

Comes  with  his  fervent  kiss; 
His  suit  reveals,  sighs,  smiles,  and  seals 

Our  only  earthly  bliss.  Pjthiis. 

Dallimore,  May,  }S21. 


SF0RTXI7O  OLIO. 


Pedigrees  of  Celebrated  Horses. 
MASK 

Was  bred  by  Gen.  Spotswood,  and  was  got  by 
Shark  out  of  his  imported  mare  Virago.  Shark 
was  got  by  Mask,  sire  of  Capl.  O'Kelley's  famous 
Kclipse;  his  dam  by  Sbaflo's  Snap,  his  grandam  by 
Maiiborough,  out  of  a  natural  Barb  mare;  Shark's 
dam  was  also  the  dam  of  Mr.  Swensen's  famous 
horse  that  won  the  great  subscription,  at  Notting- 
ham, in  1777,  beating  Lord  Grosvenor's  Pot-S-oi. 
Flea-Catcher,  Kasselas,  &c.,  when  fifteen  horses 
started.  Virago,  Ihe  dam  of  Mask,  was  purchased 
liy  Smith,  Vouiig  and  Hyde,  of  Mr.  Taltersall,  who 
purchased  her  at  the  Prince  of  Wales'  sale.  .Sha 
w;is  bred  by  Mr.  Penlon,  was  got  by  Star  out  of 
the  iioled  marc  Virago,  which  marc  was  got  by  Mt. 
Peiilon's  Arabian  out  of  the  daughter  of  Oid  Crab. 

Orange,  Feb.  19,  1799.  Robt.  V'uuku. 


SIR  JOHN  MOORK. 

Was  bred  hy  Capt.  Uichard  Baylor;  was  e^lt^a 
by  Viiiing  Bedford,  his  dam  by  Melzir,  his  '.iriiidhm 
was  the  famous  running  mare  Betsey  H<l<er;  aKo 
was  got  by  the  impoiied  horse  Medley;  his  g.  gran- 
dam by  Pilgrim;  I'llgriin  by  Sampson  —  by  (irry- 
bound;  his  g.  g.  grandam   by    Koi-kinghani;   Ilnrk- 

iii;;liaiii  by  out  of  a    full    bred  mare  of  Light- 

fiiol's,  of  Vork,  Virginia.  Young  Bedford  wan  bred 
liy  Mr.  ,lnlin  Page,  ol  Frederick  county,  Virginia; 
lie  was  got  by  Ihe  imported  horse  Bedlord;  bis  dain 
was  bred  by   the  late  Secretar/  Nelsoo;  ber  tit* 
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was  Harris'  Eclipse;  her  dam  was  gol  by  General 
Nelson's  horse  Moe,  out  of  the  finest  Jolly  Kogcr 
mare,  perhaps,  that  was  ever  bred  in  this  country, 
uhich  was  an  iiiin;cdiate  descendant  of  a  Barb. 
Sloe  was  llic  sire  of  the  celebrated  runnini;  horse 
called  the  Black,  formerly  the  properly  of  Colonel 
f.,arkin  Smilh,  of  King  and  Queen  county,  and  af- 
terwards purchased  by  Mr-  Wro.  Snigers.of  Frede- 
rick county,  Virginia. 
March  &,  iS'2i.  James  Kernev,  Jr. 


STIRLING, 
Was  bred  by  a  gentleman  of  that  name,  and 
«old,  when  a  foal,  to  Mr.  Broadhurst.  He  was  got 
by  Volunteer,  his  dam  by  Higbflycr,  grandam  by 
Young  Cade,  great  gramlam  Childerkin  by  Second, 
out  of  the  dam  of  Old  Snap;  she  was  got  by  Fox, 
her  dam  Gipsy  by  Bay  Bolton,  grandam  by  the  Duke 
of  NevTcasllc's  i'urk— Bycrly  Turk.'raU'olet  Barb, 
Place's  White  Turk,  Natural  Barb  Mare. 


SOUTHERN  ECLIPSE. 
He  was  gotten  by  Governor  Sprigg's  Northamp- 
ton, (which  was  by  Oscar,  and  Oscar  by  Gabriel 
out  of  a  Medley  mare,  and  Gabriel  by  Lord  Osso- 
ry's  ])orimont,)  his  dam  by  the  late  Mr.  Bond's 
First  Consul,  (which  was  by  the  Flag  of  Truce  out 
of  a  Messenger  mare,)  his  grandam  by  Grey  Dio- 
med,  which  was  by  Old  Medley;  his  great  grandam 
Old  F^bony  by  Othello;  bis  g.  g.  grandam  the  im- 
ported Selima,  by  the  Godolphin  Arabian. 

William  Thornton. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BOl'TS  L\  HORSES. 

.Mr.  Editor — Among  the  many  good  and  useful 
things  that  are  discovered  and  by  you  published,  it 
would  be  strange  if  there  were  not  some  hardly 
worth  publishing,  and  some  worse  than  nothing. 
.Among  the  last,  1  think  may  be  numbered  many  of 
the  recipes  for  killing  botts  in  horses.  Having 
from  my  youth  l)een  fond  of  a  good  horse,  I  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  animal;  and  have  long 
since  been  fully  convinced  that  it  ivas  folly  to  wage 
Q(>en  war  with  bolls  in  a  horse's  stomach,  believing 
that  there  has  nothing  yet  been  discovered  that  will 
kill  them  in  the  stomach  without  killing  the  horse. 
I  should  ainiosi  as  soon  think  of  setting  Gre  to  my 
barn  to  kill  the  rats  and  mice.  Many  things,  which 
Tcu  have  heretofore  published,  I  ihink  good,  such 
as  blaeding  to  prevent  innanimalion.  Yet,  I  think, 
the,  most  sure  way  is  to  keep  the  horse  free  from  the 
nils 

•Some  years  since  I  had  a  very  valuable  mare  that 
was  attacked  with  bolts,  and  to  appearance,  very 
far  gone.  I  set  the  following  trap  for  tbem,  which 
more  than  answeicd  my  expectations.  I  took  of 
heefi' wai,  mutton  tallow,  and  loaf  sugar,  each  eight 
ounces,  put  it  into  one  qu-.irt  of  warm  milk,  and 
warmed  until  all  was  melted.  Then  put  it  into  a 
bottle,  and  gave  i!  just  before  the  wax,  &c.  began 
to  harden.  About  two  hours  after  gave  physic. 
The  effect  was  that  the  bolls  were  discharged  in 
larg-?  numbers,  each  piece  of  wax  having  from  one 
to  six  or  flight  sticking  to  it,  some  by  Ihe  head,  but 
moHt  by  their  legs  or  books.  Yours,  Z. 


BOCXSCSXiIiAXa'BOUS. 


CATHOLIC  DISABILITIES. 

At  a  linie  when  Ihe  whole  population  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,— nay,  of  every  Catholic  and 
every  Proleslant  country, — are  more  or  less  excited 
i.o  the.  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  enquire  what  are  Ihe  disabilities  under 
nbich  so  large  a  portion  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
ar«  laboring;  and  from  which  they  bave  been  pray- 


ing almost  for  centuries,  to  be  released?  We  shall 
stale  Ihcin  as  tliey  stood  in  lSl-2,  since  which  time, 
we  believe,  few  or  no  changes  have  been  miide. 

A  Catholic  Peer  cannot  sit  and  vote  in  Ihe  House 
of  Peers. 

Nor  a  Catholic  Commoner  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

A  Catholic  Priest  cannot  celebrate  marriage  be- 
tween two  Protestants,  or  between  a  Proleslant  and 
Catholic,  unless  already  married  by  a  Protestant, 
under  penalty  of  X500. 

A  Catholic  cannot  be  Lord  Hiah  Changellor,  or 
Keeper  or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal. 

Nor  Master  or  Keeper  of  the  Rolls- 

Nor  a  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  or  the  Com- 
mon Pleas. 

Nor  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Nor  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General. 

Nor  King's  Sergeant  at  Law. 

Nor  a  Member  of  the  King's  Council. 

Nor  a  Master  in  Chancery. 

Nor  Chairman  of  Sessions  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin. 

Nor  Counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  Revenue. 

Nor  the  Recorder  of  a  City  or  Town. 

Nor  an  Advocate  in  Spiritual  Courts. 

Nor  a  Sheriff  of  a  County,  City  or  Town. 

Nor  Sub-Sheriff. 

He  cannot  be  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or 
other  Governor  of  Ireland. 

Lord  High  Treasurer,  or  Lord  of  Treasury. 

Governor  of  a  County,  or  Privy  Counsellor. 

Post  Master  General,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, or  Secretary  of  State. 

Vice-Treasurer,  Teller  or  Cashier  of  the  Exche- 
quer. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  or  Auditor  General. 

Provost  or  Fellow  of  Dublin  University. 

Lord  Mayor  or  Alderman  of  a  corporate  city  or 
town. 

He  cannot  be  a  member  of  a  Parish  V^estry. 

Nor  bequeath  any  sum  of  money,  or  any  lands,  for 
Ihe  maintenance  of  a  clergyman,  the  support  of  a 
Chapel  or  School. 

In  corporate  towns.  Catholics  are  uniformly  ex- 
cluded from  Grand  Juries. 

It  would  perhaps  be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole 
list  of  olfices  of  trust,  emolument,  or  dignity,  from 
which  Ihe  Catholics  are  excluded,  either  by  the  ex- 
press letter  of  the  law,  or  by  Ihe  application  of  paths 
and  tests.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Ihe  learned  author 
of  Vindicia:  Hibernica:  computes  the  number  of  sta- 
tions in  Ireland  alone,  which  these  ofFices  embrace, 
at  three  thousand,  seven  hundred  andforly-eifilit! 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  people  groaning  under  such 
oppression  should  be  importunate;  that  they  should 
have  followed  up  their  petitions  year  after  year,  and 
generation  after  generation;  and  that  between  hope 
and  fear,  they  should  sometimes  have  overstept)ed 
the  bounds  of  order  and  law.  If  England  would 
heal  the  wound  which  weakens  the  body  politic;  if 
she  would  engage  Ihe  real  sympathies  of  Ireland  in 
her  behalf,  and  make  one  nation  of  lands  which  "ab- 
hor each  other,"  Ihe  cour.'e  is  a  plain  one,  Ireland 
mu'it  be  adniilted  to  Ihe  privileges  of  I'nglisbmen. 
We  knnw  there  are  some  chiefly  connected  with  the 
eslablisheil  church,  who  forebode  -the  «nost  dis- 
astrous consequences,  shnultl  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion be  granted.  But  why  should  they  fear?  In 
Ihe  United  .Stales  the  experimint  has  been  f.iirly 
tried,  of  granting  a  free  and  full  toleration  to  all  re- 
ligion; and  the  result  is  such  as  to  convince  every 
American  of  the  safely  and  wisdom  of  Ihe  princi- 
ple. Make  men  ha|ipy,  and  they  will  be  loyal;  op- 
press them  and  their  loyalty  will  be  only  a  cloak  to 
conceal  the  hand  of  an  assas-sin. 

fAfW  York  Jtnimal  of  Cinrtrntree. 


The  Italian  Theatkk  in  Lisbon. 
In  the  best  days  of  the  Constitution,  when  it  wai 
the  rage  to  go  to  the  San  Carlos  at  Lisbon  to  call 
for  the  Constitutional  hymn  and  Rey!  Rey!  (God 
save  the  King)  and  to  make  extempore  speeches 
from  the  pit  and  boxes,  the  manager  of  the  theatre, 
a  coffi'c-hoiise  keeper,  was  able  to  pay  salaries  of 
10/.  an. I  15(.  English,  per  week,  to  each  of  four 
really  first-rate  singers,  who  in  Ibis  country  would 
have  bad  each  1500*.  to  HOOOl.  for  the  season;  and 
about  il.  to  3/.  per  week  to  the  second-rate  actorj 
and  actresses,  going  down  to  a  cru>ada  novo  (2j. 
4d.)  |ier  night  to  the  figurantes  and  chorus-singem. 
In  those  days,  however,  the  instrumental  part  of 
the  establishment  was  on  a  much  more  economical 
scale.  Two-thirds  of  the  musicians  were  Span- 
iards; some  of  them  noblemen,  who  were  glad  to 
earn  a  subsistence  by  playing  in  Ihe  orchestra  for  a 
crusada  novo  a-night,  and  the  Portuguese  musi- 
cians were,  from  that  circumstance,  obliged  to  low- 
er their  demands.  Now,  however,  things  are  alter- 
ed. The  salaries  of  the  singers  have  been  rcilnced 
one  half,  and  Ihe  refuge  Spaniards  being  in  prison, 
the  native  fiddlers  have  had  a  strike  lor  W9?es,and 
coni|)elled  the  manager  to  double  the  amount  of 
their  remuneration.  [London  pa. 

Vital  Parts  of  a  Tree. 
The  innermost  layers  of  the  hark,  and  the  outer- 
most layers  of  the  wood,  are  Ihe  most  vital  parti 
of  the  stem  of  a  tree,  and  those  on  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  which  the  health  of  the  whole  plant  most 
immediately  depends. — Hence  many  trees  continue 
to  e.\isl  for  centuries  when  the  central  part  is  com- 
pletely decayed,  or  even  not  present,  so  that  Ihe 
trunk  is  a  hollow  cylinder  sometimes  of  most  spa- 
cious dimensions.  [Quar.  Jour,  of^gri. 


A  late  Irish  newspaper  contains  the  following 
paragraph:— "On  Thursday  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  visited  Carton,  where  be  shot  in  the 
morning,  and  afterwards  spent  the  day  with  the 
Duke  of  Leinster." 


RECIPES. 


No  trees  bear  fruit  iu  autumn  uolex  thej  blos- 
•ODu  in  Ihe  ipring. 


TO  TAKE  OLT  BRDISF.S  IN  FURNITURE. 

Wet  the  piece  well  with  warm  water,  then  take 
some  brown  paper  five  or  six  times  doubled,  and 
well  soaked  in  water,  lay  it  on  the  place,  apply  on 
that  a  hot  flat-iron  till  the  moisture  is  evaporated, 
and  if  the  bruise  is  not  gone,  repeat  the  same;  you 
will  find  after  two  or  three  applications,  the  dent  or 
bruise  is  raised  level  with  Ihe  surface;  or,  if  the 
bruise  is  small,  soak  it  well  with  warm  water,  and 
apply  a  red  hot  poker  very  near  the  surface,  keep- 
ing it  continually  wetted,  and  you  will  soon  find  the 
indentation  vanished. 

CURE  FOR  WEAK  AND  WEKTING  ETEB. 

Make  a  strong  decoction  of  camomile,  boiled 
in  sweet  row's  milk;  with  this,  let  Ihe  patient's  eyes 
be  balbi'd  several  limes  a  d.ay.  as  warm  as  ran  be 
suffered  without  uneasiness-  Persons  almost  blind 
have  been  cured  by  persevering  in  Ihe  use  of  this 
prescription.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe, 
that  frequently  five  or  nx  weeks  bathing  of  the 
eyes  is  necessary.  [Phila.  Sentinel- 

POTATO    FUODIKO. 

Few  people  are  aware  how  delirious  a  pudding 
can  be  made  from  the  farina  of  potato,  or  potato 
starch.     The  fnllowinjr  are  the  ingredients: 

To  one  quart  of  boiled  milk,  add,  gradually,  as 
in  making  lia«ly  pudiling.  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
potato  flour,  well  pulverized;  a  ipiarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar  and  a  little  butler;  when  cold,  add  three 
ffS^i  ("^  bake  it  half  un  hour. 
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Baltimore,  FKiu.tr,  Mav   I,  19^9. 


CT*  The  many  resprc(able  graziers  and  victual 
lers  wbo  reail  our  journal  shall  be  enlerlained.at  an 
early  leisure  iiionirnl,  with  >oinr  ruriuuj  particular.* 
connectcil  «iili  the  \»>l  Kraiul  SmilhjiM  Club  Callk 
Show  in  London.  In  llie  mean  liuic  uc  submit  Ihr 
dead  weights  of  sonic  of  the  prize  stock — it  will  be 
•een  that  several  of  the  sheep  neighed  more  than 
forty  pounds  to  the  quarter. 

Otttd    trei^hts  of  Slock  nhihited  at   Ih4  SmUkfiM  Club 
Caltit  Shoe,  viz. 

Class  I. — James  Senior,  Esq.  prize  ox 
Clai>s  II. — J.iines  6eniur,  Esq.  Grst  prize  o.\ 

Lord  Allhorp's  second  prize  ox    • 

Richard  Kilclee,  Esq. 


lis. 
I74S 
16cJS 
1684 
1704 


145(5 
86:2 

1128 

123-. 

1280 
139 


Class  III.— Kich.ird  Kitelee,  E^q.  prize  ox  .    1474 

James  i>enior,  Esq.  ux 
Class  IV. — Sir  Georse  Crewe,  Barf,  ox 
Class  V. — Marquis  of  Exeter's  cow     . 
Pinitar  Simpson,  Esq.  cow 

Edmund,  Esqi  cow     . 

f    139 
Class  VII. — Lord  Allhorp's  first  prize  sheep -^    13S 

i   13-2 

r  150 

Duke  or  Rutland's  second  prize  ^    loti 

sheep  (^  151 

f   173 

Class  VIH. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  prize  sheep-^    166 

i  175 
169 
147 
170 


I'y  of  altcrniilin;;  in  Eiulaiid  to  pruilncc  ^iiie  >nwl, 
-i>  HS  to  supcrsfilc  (he  necessity  of  imporlalinii. — 
Vear  alter  year,  he  observed,  premiums  jiad  been  of- 
fered for  the  enc(iiir;it;oment  of  the  growlh  of  line 
wool;  yet.  notwilhstanduii;  all  the  allem|itii  lliiit  tiail 
bfiMi  made,  they  had,  willi  the  exception  of  a  few 
iiistiinces,  proved  iiirffectual,  and  had  not  produciil 
iiiiy  imicticul  resittts.  lie  moved,  therefore,  that  all 
|ireiiiiums  rel.itin:;  to  line  wool  shoiilil  be  sn.speiid- 
eil,  anil  that  in  lieu  of  them  a  premium  of  5(1/. 
sliDuld  be  suiislilulid  for  the  best  essay  on  (lie  sub- 
ject, thtt  it  mii;hl  be  determined  ivhetlier  Krnwth  of 
line  wool  in  England  be  or  be  not  possible  for  the 
piodiiclion  of  practical  results;  and  if  it  were,  to 
•  xpl.iin  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  preceding  ex- 
perinienls. 

-Mr.  G.  VV.  Hall  seconded  the  motion,  feeling  con- 
vinced that  the  question  wanted  to  be  set  at  rest,  and 
lli^it  onirinj;  liberal  preniiiinis  for  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject was  the  best  method  of  obtaining  information, 
and  lieeidins;  the  important  question. 

Mr.  Smylhies  and  Mr.  Benelt  concurred  in  (he 
profiosition;  and  expressed  their  sentiments  of  its 
^reat  importance.  The  motion  was  unanimously 
carried. 

The  prize  essay,  when  published,  shall  be  cofiied 
into  the  American  Farmer  as  far  as  it  niay  be  found 
suitable  to  our  country,  and  to  give  inforraalion  use- 
ful to  American  wool  growers. 


>Ir.  Joseph  Bull's  sheep    .    . 
Mr.  Henry  Haine's  sheep    .     .     J 
Class  IX. — 1st,  John  ElmaD,  Esq.  prize  sheep 
Lord  Gage's  sheep     •       .       .      3 


179 

161 

119 

125 

108 

t     99 

i    119 

Mr.  H.  Boy's  sheep    .      .      .      .^119 

C.   117 

Class  X. — One  of  Mr.  Grantham's  prize  sheep      144 

Two  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  J    136 

sheep  I    119 

C    132 

Mr.  H.  Boy's  sheep 


Lord  Gage's  sheep 


f  132 

-?  137 

t  129 

c  '■»' 

i  119 


tf-  Interesting  to  American  cultitatori  of  tobac- 
co.— At  a  late  annual  meeting  of  the  old  "Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society,"  a  Mr.  Manning  brouubt 
forward  a  motion  respecting  the  cullivation  of  tobacco 
in  England.  He  said  the  cultivation  of  that  plant  in 
England  was  at  present  prohibited  by  a  law  which 
was  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  North  Amer- 
icao  Colonies;  and  that,  if  the  cultivation  of  it  were 
permitted,  it  would  prove  to  be  extremely  useful  to 
the  British  agricuhuiist,  as  he  knew,  from  his  own 
experience,  that  i!  might  be  grown  in  this  connliy 
as  readily  as  on  the  conlinent.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  ihe  society  should  apply  to  ministers, 
and  request  the  Ijws  respecting  the  growth  of  to- 
bacco to  be  repealed,  as  (he  growth  of  it  in  Engl.-ind 
would  be  a  means  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
wheat.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimous- 
ly carried. 


O  At  the  meeting  meniioned  in  the  above  para 
graph,  Doctor   P.irry  is  said  to  have  delivered 


Properties  and  Value  of  Salt  in  Feeding 
Cattle. 
Talk  with  farmers,  and  you  »vill  scarcely  find 
one  who  has  not  a  vague  notion  of  the  ulilily  of  sup- 
plying cattle  wilh  salt.— In  this  matter  as  in  many 
others,  they  will  admit  in  theory  and  in  general 
terms  what  they  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely  put 
systematically  into  practice.  We  are  greatly  mis- 
taken if  one  faimer  out  of  twenty,  who  reads  this 
article  takes  measures  by  which  his  cattle  Ate  freely 
and  regularly  salted. 

How  do  they  know  what  are  tlie  kind  and  num- 
ber of  disorders  amongst  their  cattle,  which  origi- 
nate in  the  want  of  that  portion  of  salt  which  nature 
seems  to  demand  as  a  necessary  condiment?  How 
can  they  estimate  the  improved  condition  and  health 
that  would  accrue  to  those  which  even  shew  no  visi- 
ble disorder,  provided  they  were  so  abundantly  and 
regularly  supplied  with  this  cheap  addition  to  their 
ordinary  provision?  If  any  doubt  its  wholesome 
tendency,  let  them  compare  in  summer  season,  the 
appearance  of  cattle  and  sheep  that  on  our  tide  wa- 
ters, have  access  to  salt  water,  with  those  near  to 
them,  yet  in  the  forest  beyond  the  reach  of  that  re- 
source. 

In  one  of  our  latest  English  publications  we  find 
some  striking  proofs  of  the  value  of  salt  in  feedin" 
cattle  extracted   from  testimonies  in  its  favour  as  a 

manure  and  a  condiment,  by  the   Rev.  B.  Dacre 

By  the  by,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  many  of  the 
Rev.  Kendenien  in  England  make  most  excellent 
and  observing  farmers,  and  first  rate  fox  hunters. 

The  extracts  referred  to  here  follow. 
Quanlily  of  Salt   given  to  slock   per  day  and  per 

week,  comntvnicuted  by  Air.  Cunirn  to  Mr.  John 

son,  of  Great  Tnlham.  Essex,  December,  1819. 

The   table  shows  that  llie  quantity  given  from  April, 

1818,  to  December,   1819,  was  increased  wilh  bciiefil. 

Ounces.  Ounces. 


Horses 
Milch  Cows  . 
Feeding  Oxen 
Yearlings.  .  . 
Calves  .  .  .  . 
Sheep 


Increased  to     6 


increased  to 
increased  to 


(ler  day.  "J  '^. 
per  day.  S 
per  day.  ^ 
per  day.  }  Z 
per  day.  2. 
per  week.  J   f. 


increased  to 
If  feeding  on  dry  pastures,  but  when   feeding  on 
turnips  or  coles,  salt  should  be  given  without  stint. 
"Ill  the  spring  my  (lock  was  attacked  with  an  in 


able  speech  m  which  he  commented  upon  the  inutil  I  flammatory  disorder;  I   gave  them  considerably  of 


salt,  some  look   five   ounces  per   day;  the  disurdi  r 
was  speedily  slopped  by  it.     Salt  lemoves  (he  l»»te 
of  the  turnips  iruin  milk   and  butter-     It  prevend 
Ihe  grease;  I  have  given  a  pounil   per  day  with  ad 
vaiitaKe  to  horses  that  have  been  rxcessivHy  greas 
ed.     Mr.  Ciiruen   this  day,  February  20.  I8ij,in 
lormi  us.  that  before  he  commenced  giving  hia  rat 
tie  salt,  his  l.iriiier's   bill  for  medicine  averaged  Ml 
per  annum,  and   that,  since  Ihe  use  of  salt,  he  b:.^ 
never  paid  in  any  one  year  five  shilliogt!" 

Thousand  Headed  or  Tree  Cabbaoi.. 
Sir,— Can  you  inform  me  whether  the  seed  sold 
under  the  above  name  in  this  connlry,  is  the  same 
called  in  "Loudoun's  Gardener'4  Magazine,"  the 
Tree  or  Cow  Cabbage,  said  to  be  extensively  culti- 
vated in  La  Vendee  where  it  grows  to  an  enorinoiu 
ize,  and  if  any  have  been  cullivated  here  to  what 
ize  did  it  atliiin  and  how  long  did  it  last. 
J.  S.  Skinneh,  Esq.  Querist. 

Baltiiwore  Flour  Market. — 'J'he  prices  of  flour 
continue  to  ilecline;  small  salos  of  Howard  street 
were  made  on  Wednesday  at  $6  25;  but  it  is  bi  - 
lieved  that  any  considerable  sales  could  not  be  ef- 
lectcd  at  that  rate — the  principal  slock  now  in  mar 
ket  being  on  storage.- The  wugon  price  was  fo  l:t 
There  is  hut  little  corn  in  market— it  is  in  demaml. 
Ihe  duty  on  ei:;ht  bushels  of  wheat  in  England 
being  §2  37,  or  291  cents  a  bushel,  and  $1  28  a  bar- 
rel on  flour;  these  articles  may  be  considered  vir- 
tually excluded  from  the  English  ports  for  consump- 
tion for  the  present  at  least. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 
Since  our  last  there  have  been  arrivals  from  F.u 
rope  bringing  dates  from  Liverpool  to  Ihe  24th, 
London  to  the  23d,  and  Paris  to  the  19th  March. 
The  Catholic  question  still  continued  to  occupy 
exclusively  both  the  press  and  public  attention. 
There  had  been  a  duel  belwen  the  Duke  of  W.  I- 
lington  and  the  Earl  of  Winchclsea  and  Notting- 
ham, which  resulted  without  injury  to  either. 

On  the  17th  ult.  Mi.  Peel  moved  "he  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  Ihe  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  part  •'{' 
which  was  not  heard  by  the  reporters,  on  account 
of  the  noise  that  prevailed  in  Ihe  house.  On  the 
18th,  after  presenting  of  a  moltiludc  of  petitions 
pro  and  con,  Mr.  Peel  moved  the  order  of  the  dav 
for  resuming  the  debate.  After  .several  member's 
had  addressed  Ihe  house,  the  gallery  was  cleared, 
and  Ihe  house  divided,  when  there  appeared. 
Ayes,  353— Noes,  173— majority  180. 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  lime,  and  ordered  to 
be  committed  on  Monday.  On  lh«  following  dav. 
Mr.  Peel  having  moved  Ihe  order  of  the  day  for  thJ 
second  reading  of  the  elerlion  franchise  bill,  the 
house  divided,  when  the  second  reading  was  carried 
by  222  to  16 — majoiily  21)6. 

'Ihe  London  Courier  allows  the  Russians  no 
credit  for  fair  manly  fighting,  on  any  occasion.  It 
attempts  to^  make  its  readers  believe,  that  Ihe  re- 
duition  of  Tournoul  was  ellecfcil  by  Ihe  force  of 
gold,  as  much  as  by  that  of  arms.  "The  Pacha 
who  commanded  at  lh;it  place,  and  Ihe  chief  magis 
Irate,  thought  it  prudent,  in  consequence,  to  rem.iin 
wilh  Count  Langerun,  insleail  of  availing  Ihcm 
selves  of  the  terms  of  Ihe  capituh.lion.  It  appears 
that  they  were  right,  for  Ihe  three  oilier  magi-lralrj 
uho  carried  Ihe  capiiulalion  to  Tchapiii  Oglou, 
were  beheaded  by  his  orders."  .\o  wonder  there 
is  a  reluctance  to  bear  ill  news  to  Ihosc  who  lhu« 
reward  Ihe  messengers! 

The  preparations  making  by  Ihe  Porte  are  staled 

in  an  article  from  the  frontier  of  .Servia, dated  Feb. 

28,  to  "apjiroach  Ihe  marvellous"  too  nearly  to  be 

believed. 

France. — The  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  eng^ig- 
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oil  in  liiR  (lisciissinn  of  the  liill  to  conlintir  (lie  to- 
bacco and  siiiiir  iiiunopoly  to  January  1S37.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  lax  on  tlies.c  arlicles  iimler  llie  pre- 
sent regulation j  briic^s  annually  45  milliiins  onranc- 
into  the  public  trcasuiy.  'I'he  opposeis  ground 
theiii-selves  on  the  general  principles  o(  free  liadc. 
denouncio'^  the  proposed  law  and  the  nioiioply  which 
it  continues  in  belii<;.  as  uncoiistitiiiional  and  as  n;o- 
ing  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  France  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  industry  and  commerce.  Tlic  fiitnds  of 
the  measure,  defend  it  as  an  expedient  lor  raisini;  a 
rei'enue,  and  as  one  of  the  least  oppiessivc  taxes 
(bat  could  be  imposed  upon  the  people. 

LivF.iirooL,  March  21. 

The  active  demand  for  Cotton  noticed  last  week 
has  been  succeeded  by  a  liiniled  business,  and  the 
sales  for  this  week  amount  to  !lSt)0  bales,  viz:  loH 
Sea  island  lOJ  a  Iti;  oStiO  L'plamls,  5817  at  5i  a  6  1  3 
20  at  8  3-8,23  at  6i,  lliO  Orleans,  1110  at  6  a  7. 
10  at  73;  970  Alabama,  4  7-8  a  6;  lOiJO  Brazils,  G^ 
a  7  5-8;  40  P'-syplian  7  u  74;  3S0  West  India,  C  18 
a  83;  270  buial,  3*  a  4.i. 

Although  in  some  instances  lower  rates  have  been 
accepted,  and  it  is  eviileni  that  to  make  sales  to  any 
extent  (his  must  be  done.  1  loldeis  do  not  appear  to 
be  anxious  to  realize  hirsely  under  iIilsc  ciicnni- 
slances,  but  the  spirit  of  purchasers  has  in  a  great 
measure  subsided  for  the  pre^ent,  and  llie  market 
has  a  drooping  tendency.  About  500  of  the  Up- 
lands were  taken  on  speculation,  and  liic  same 
quantity  for  export.  'I'he  import  during  the  week 
is  3042  bales,  anil  since  the  Ist  of  January,  il 
amounts  to  153,319,  agaitist  115,.i73  lo  Ibis  pirind 
last  year.  The  increase  In  tliesu)iply  from  the  Unit- 
ed Males  is  37,837  bales.  The  sales  to-day  are 
computed  at  12,000  hales. 

Yi>u  will  observe  the  business  done  in  Louisiana 
Cotton  Is  very  limlled,  the  pilncipal  inquiry  cun 
tiniies  lo  be  fur  I'pland  at  .tJ  a  6il,  for  fair  to  good 
quality.  VVe  have  examined  lately  several  parcels 
Bnd  do  not  nnlice  yet  any  falling  oil'  In  the  cjualily. 

The  demand  for  Corn,  holh  here  and  in  London, 
has  been  much  belter.  In  Flour  also  a  fair  busi 
ness  has  been  done,  38s  a  39s;  duly  Cs  5d. 

There  has  been  soiiie  business  done  in  Tobacco, 
both  on  speculation  and  for  the  trade;  &Jd  a  Gd  has 
been  given  for  good  V'irginia  slimmed.  We  have 
hear'l  ol  no  sales  in  Kenlmky  leaf  or  stemmed;  we 
quote  the  foinici  2}  a  Sjil.  and  the  laltcr  4d  a  Gd. 

'I'lieie  Is  much  lear  that  Governinent  will  at  some 
fi;ture  period,  propose  again  an  additional  duty 
on  stemmed  'I'obaeco;  but  in  what  mode  and  to 
what  extent  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
declined  giving  any  information.  Under  present 
circiimstanci's  we  would  not  recommend  any  shlp- 
Uicnt  of  that  description. 

Livcrpribl  Corn  Market,  March  23. 

The  following  are  the  prices  of  grain,  wilh  the 
respective  rales  of  duty,  as  made  up  this  day: 

Average  price  «f  Cum  fur  llie  last  veek. — Wheat  fiGs  2iJ ; 
Barley  Sis  Ji);  Oats  :ils  Id;  Itye  31s  Sil;  Beans  33s  3d; 
Peas  36s  lOd. 

Imperin'  aggregnle  nrerai^es  the  six  Kcekt  preceditig  — 
Wheat  10s  .'jii;  llarlej  3.'s  lid;  Oats  22s  Id;  Rye  39s  2d; 
Beans  3'ls  8il:  I'eas  3Gs  8il. 

Duties  oil  Foreign  Coin.— Wheat  lOs  8d;  Barley  133 
lUil;  Oats  I3s  Ud;  Kye  Us;  llcans  ISs  id;  Peas  l&s  Gd. 


Tall  Meailow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  l!cd  Top  G.'  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  \\  liile  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Kcd  do. 
Northern,  .7  a  -S;  French  Su;;ar  Beet  1.50;  Maii);cl 
Wiirzel  1.50.  IVovl,  Merino,  lull  blood,  ivashcJ,  .35  a 
.'14;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .2G;  do.  Ihrcn-fuurtlis  wash- 
ed, .30  (1 .35, do.  hall"  and  quarter  washed.  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Hulled,  Lanilis',  Isl  sort,  .31  a 
4  I ;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a  .30;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sqft. 
30  a  .33. 

Prices  Ctirrenl  in  JVcw  York,  Jijiril  25. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     Cotlun.  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Upland,  .8}  a  .10^;    Alabama,    9  a    II-     Colloii 
Bagging,  Hemp  .IS  a  .21;  I'lax  .15  a  .IS.     I'liii,  Ameri- 
can .S  a  .9^.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  . 

Flour,  N.  York,  libl.  6.31i  a  6.30;  Canal  1.00  a  1  50;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  G.S'iJ  a  1;  Kichmond  city  mills,  6.50; 
country,  6. 12i  a  6.25;  .Alexandria,  G. 25  a  6.50;  I'rcde- 
rickshurg  6.12,ia6.25;  Petersburg,  6.12^  aG.2£;  ijyc 
Flmir,  3  15;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50;  per  Idnl.  13. UO 
a  13.50.  Gmiii,  Wheat,  Vir-inia  1.21  a  1.28;  N.  Caroli- 
na 1.28;  Kye,  North,  .10  a. 12;  Corn,  Niirlh,  .54  a.  56; 
Barley,  .53  a  55;  Oats,  Soulli  and  North,  .31  a  .35; 
I'eas,  white  dry  1  hu.  G.OO;  Beans,  1  bu.  8  00  a  8  50.  Pro- 
visions, Beet,  mess  9.50  a  10-00;  prime  1.50  a  8.00;  cargo 
6.00;  Butter,  N.  York,  12ia  16;  shipping,  .8  3  .11;  I.ard, 
.54  a  .6i;  Pork,  mess  12.50  a  13.00;  prime  9.15  a  10.00; 
cargo  S.50  a  8.15;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb-  -9  a  10;  Northern 
.9  a. 10.  fticc  .2^  a  .3i;  Whiskey,  rye,  gall.  23;  Cider 
IJrandy  .30  a  .33.  TV/dnccn,  Virginia  .3i  a  .5^  a  Ci;  Ken- 
tucky, .31  a  5;  a  .64.  Wool,  Alerino,  American  fleece, 
.32  a  .38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;   common,  .18  a  .25. 

Prices  Current  in  Pliiluilclpliia,  Jlprit  27. 
/?ffstt'rtx,  yellow  .23  a -24;  Ikans,  bushel  $1.25  a  1,50; 
Herf.  mess  10  a  II,  prime  9  a  9-50,  cargo  1;  BnHer,  No 
I,  .9  a  .91,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Co/ton,  Nov  Orleans. 11  a  .13, 
Upland  .9  a  .IO4,  Tennessee  .9  a  .104,  Alabama  .9  a 
lOJ;  /"cif/ieis,  South.  .32a.33,  West.  .31  a*.32;  /'inr.Sa 
.64.  i-7oiiv,  super.  6.15,  tine  6.50;  Kye  3.25;  Cornmcal, 
luls.  12.00,  his.  2.25;  Flaxseed,  cask  9.50  a  9.15;  bu.  1.40; 
Ginin,  Wheal  1.40  a  1.45;  Rye  .50  a  .60,  Coin  I.  c. 
white,  .4 1  a  .14, 1.  c.  yellow,  .45  a  .41,  u.  e.  round,  50  a 
.52;  Oats  .31  a  31,  Barley,  Pa.  .45  a  .50;  do.  Kastcrn, 
.55;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50.  A/iiiiis,  Jersey  .9  a  .11, 
Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  7;  /y<-iii/i,  220;  Ijird,  .6  a 
.84;  Oil,  linseed,  .81  a  82;  Pork,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50, 
prime  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice,  2.50  a  3.50;  To- 
6ucco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .1,  Virginia  .44  a. 1;  Wool,  common 
washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  :ii,  three  quaneis 
blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  unv/ashcd,  general- 
ly 10  cents  less,  according  lo  quality. 


Vrirt»  Current  ill  linslon .  ,Hpril 'iA. 
.Ipjdef,  best,  bhi.  |.2.00  a  2.50.  Deaxs,  white,  bushel 
l.Oiia  1.31.  /(«(■/,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  JUtller,  inspected.  No 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cliifse,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Balliinnre  Howard-st.  8.15  a 
9.00;  (JenEscc,  8.15  a  9  OU;  H_\c,  best,  — .  Grnin,  Corn, 
bush.  .03  a  65;  Ityc,  .GO  a  .6C;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .35  a 
.38.  //ii^.i'-/.(iiii,  Jst  sorl,  new.  111.  .9.  PniA-,  clear,  bbl 
16.00  a  16.5';  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.60;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Sm/t,  Herd's  Orass,  bushel,  2.U0;  Orch- 
ard Uiass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;   Uyo  Grass,  4.00; 


AL.M.VNAC. 

1839. 

Sum. 

Length 

Moon 

AUy. 

Rises.       Sets. 

of  days. 

Rises. 

H.      M. 

II.       IM. 

11.     M. 

H.      M. 

Saturday, 

2 

5     8 

c  ■>'> 

13  44 

4  44 

3 

4 

5   '7 
5     5 

6  53 
6  55 

•  13  46 
13  50 

Monday 

8  34 

Tuesday 

5 

5     4 

6  56 

13  52 

9  33 

Wednesday,. 

6 

5     3 

6  57 

IJ  54 

10  26 

Tiinrsday,.... 

7 

5     2 

6  58 

13  56 

11    14 

Friday, 

.    8 

5      1 

6  59 

13  68 

11   55 

New  Moon,  3d,  2h.  50  ra.  Mg. 


BA.X.TIIVIORI;  PRICES  CT7IIREZ7T. 


ANDRF.W  PARMIiNTIF.K,  Proprietor  of 
the  Horticultural  and  Botanical  liard 
Brooklyn,  New  Y'ork,  at  the  junctim  ol 
Flutbush  and  Jamaica  Turnpike,  2  inilei 
from  the  ferries,  oilers  12  ul  the  most  sc 
Icct  Table  Grapes,  very  hardy,  of  the  north  of  France 
at  )j6  the  dozen,  with  directions  for  planting,  (Slc,  or  at 
15  cents  a  piece  separately— such  as  they  arc  described 
in  his  catalogue.  He  also  offers  for  sale  Vines  at  25 
cents  each,  for  vineyards,  warranted  to  grow.  They 
ran  be  bad  from  the  15lh  October  to  the  15th  December, 
and  from  the  15th  March  to  the  15th  May— a  great  many 
have  borne  fruit  last  summer.  He  has  a  choice  assorl- 
mcnl  of  242  kinds  of  apples,  190  kinds  of  superior 
pears,  II  cherries,  64  peaches,  15  nectarines,  S5  plum«, 
18  apricots,  20  gooseberries,  &c.  some  of  very  large  size 
and  in  a  fine  bearing  state.  Also,  apple  trees,  paradise 
stock,  full  of  fruit.  His  collection  of  ornamental  ami 
forest  trees,  and  of  ornamental  shrubs,  is  of  396  kinds, 
and  more  than  200  rose  plants,  and  a  tine  collection  of 
greenhouse  plants. 

A.  P.  will  undertake  In  lay  out  pleasure  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  will  lie  happy  in  showing  his  port  folio  to 
amateurs,  at  his  establishment  of  nurseries,  which  con- 
sists of  24  acres. 

Orders  direrted  to  A.  Parmcntier,at  his  establishment, 
or  left  with  Gideon  B-  Smitti,  agent  for  the  proprietor,  al 
the  oflicc  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baltimore,  where  i  a- 
lalogues  can  be  had  gratis,  will  bo  promptly  attended  to. 

KOR~S.\LEi 

The  Hunter  Stallion  Sky-Lmik,  sired  by  F.xile,  out 
of  a  full  bloodi'd  Chance  mare;  he  received  a  preiniiini 
at  the  Cattle  show  m  1821— sec  vol.  9,  American  Far- 
mer, 323. 

OITers  will  also  be  received  to  farm  him  until  the  Drst 
of  AuiUbl.  PHIUP  WALLIS,  UaUimort. 


Cun  eel  td  for  the  .Oiiierican  Fimier,  liii' FduarJ  J.  Wilhon 
If  Co.,  CcHiMiissioii  Jilcrchiinls  and  P/nii/cis'  Jlgcnts. 

ToK.\cco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  515.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinal').  4.00  <<  6.00— red,  6.00  a  S.OO— fine 
rid,  S  OU  n  10.00,  for  wrapping— 01. in.  common,  o.OOa 
S.iU-good  red  8.00  o  12.00— line  yellow. 10.00  o  20.00 
—  Kappahannock,  4-00  u  G.OO — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
n  1. (10— wrapping,  6.00  n  S.OO. 

Flock— best  while  wheal  family,  §1.60 — superfine 
Howard  stretl  6.00  n  6.25;  city  mills,  5. 16  a  6.00;  Sus- 
c|uchaiina,  6.0.1 — Cons  Mk.m.,  bbl.  2.50— Graik,  best 
rud  wheat,  1.20  ri  1.3U— best  white  do.  1.30o  1.50 — ord. 
U<  good,  .10  «  1.25— CoiiK,  .42  n  .44— livK,  .45  a  .50 — 
Oats,  .2G  (I  .28- Bkans,  1.00  a  1.25— I'lAS,  .66  a  .60— 
Ci.ovKR  SEED,  4.00  n  4.50 — Ti.MOTiir,  2  n  2.60 — OftcH- 
Aun  Gr.Ass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .15  «  i. 00— Lucerne  .SIJ 
a  .50  lb.— Barley,  .45  n  .50— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, \iig.  .84  o  .10— Lou.  .1 1  a.l2— Alabama,  .10  a  .11 
Mississippi  .11  n  .13— North  Carolina,.IOn.ll— Gcor- 
giLi,  .9(1  .12— Whiskey,  hhds  1st  pf.  .22  nr. 224— in  bb'*- 
J'l — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,. IS  n  .20 — crossed,  .20  n  .22— three-i|uarler,.25  • 
.30 — full  do..30n.50,aecord'g  lo  qiial  —  Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  5225  a  230;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  136  n  140 — water.. 
rolled,  llOn  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I, bbl. 
5  15;  do.  trimmed,  0.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25  o 
6.50— Herrings,  .No.  1,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.8I4  n3— Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,6.00;  No.  2,  6.25;  No.  .1  4.25— Bacom, 
li-ims,  Ballimore  cured,  new,  .94  n  .^-i  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  0.8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $1.00,  ground. 
1.314  bbl. 

Marketino. — Apples,  per  bushel.  {(2.00;  Squabs,  ISJ; 
Turkics,  each,  1.25;  Butler,  lb.  .'25  n  314;  Eggs,  .11  a 
.124;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00.;  Fowls,  dol.  3'n  3.16; 
■Ducks,3.00 ,13.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  ,10;  Veal, 
.8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .1-  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, .814; 
1.00  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Onions,  bush.  .50;  Beets,  bush. 
1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .35;  Terrapins,  4.00  a  4.60  perdoz; 
Pork,  5.60  a  6.00  cwt. 
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AaRXCULTURB. 


Aqricdltdre  or  thc  North  of  Edrope. 

[The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  was  some 
lime  since  complimented  by  llic  di^tinguislled  Bri- 
tish Slalist,  William  Jacob,  uitii  a  copy  of  his  va- 
rious Horlts. 

From  his  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  Norlli 
of  Europe,  as  it  has  not  been  republishcil  in  Ame- 
rica, passages  which  strike  us  in  the  course  of  peni- 
•hI,  will  be  submitted  to  the  readers  of  the  Amrii- 
can  Farmer.  They  will  be  such  as  are  supposed  to 
contain  information  of  value,  o»  hints  that  may  be 
improved.] 

The  whole  of  the  internal  commerce  of  Poland  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who  arc  very  numerous, 
comprehending  neatly  one-seventh  of  llie  whole  po- 
pulation, and  not  bein;  eni;aged  in  cultivation,  nor 
inhabiting  villages,  forming  the  majority  in  most  of 
the  market  towns.  They  are  acute,  temperate,  eco- 
nomical, rather  active  than  industrious,  and  are  said 
to  be  possessors  of  the  far  larger  proportion  of  the 
floating  capital  of  the  country.  Almost  every  trans 
action  passes  through  their  hands,  and  few  personi 
can  cither  buy  or  sell,  borrow  or  lend,  without  thc 
aid  of  some  individuals  of  that  race.  Though  not 
allowed  by  the  law  to  call  themselves  brokers  or 
factors,  they  are  effectually  such  to  the  whole  of  the 
nation. 

They  are  accused  of  nourishing  a  most  implacable 
hatred  towards  all  olher  people,  and  of  deeming  it  no 
moral  crime  to  deceive  and  cheat  christians.  What- 
ever of  truth  there  may  be  in  these  charges,  these 
supposed  feelings  of  the  Jews  are  met,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority  of  the  other  inhabitants,  by  a  de- 
gree of  contempt  and  degrading  treatment,  of  the 
most  aggravating  nature;  a  treatment  so  remote 
from  what  is  exercised  towaWs  that  people  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  France,  and  Holland,  that  if  may 
have  perhaps  mainly  contributed  to  Ibrm  the  charac- 
ter which  they  are  accused  of  bearing.* 

There  are  two  modes  of  conveying  wheat  to 
Dantzic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which  grows  near  the 
lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprehending  Polish 
Prussia,  and  part  of  the  province  of  Flock,  and  of 
Masovla,in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  is  gene- 
rally of  an  inferior  quality,  is  conveyed  in  covered 
boats,  with  shifting  boards  that  protect  the  cargo 
from  the  rain,  but  not  from  pilfering.  These  vessels 
are  long,  and  draw  about  fifteen  inches  witcr,  and 
bring  about  150  quarters  (I'iOO  bushels)  of  wheat. 
They  are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  the 
upper  parts  of  the  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the 
Vistula  first  becomes  navigable,  to  beloi^  thc  junc- 
tion of  the  Bug  with  that  stream,  the  wheat  is  most- 
ly conveyed  to  Dantzic  in  open  flats.  These  are 
constructed  on  the  banks,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on 
spots  far  from  the  ordinary  reach  of  the  water,  but 
which,  when  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  the  melted 
snow  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  in  the  spring, 
fill  and  overflow  the  river,  are  easily  floated. 

Barges  of  this  description  are  about  75  feet  long, 
and  20  broad,  with  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half, 

(*  Thanks  to  thc  progress  of  light  and  truth,  our  oivn 
country  n  escaping  iVom  the  deep  reproach  which  is 
here  cast  on  the  Polish  Christian.  Maryland,  it  is  true, 
has  been  amongst  thc  last  to  wipe  the  stain  of  ignor- 
ance and  fanaticism  from  her  statute  book— but  we 
thank  heaven,  for  thc  honour  of  our  native  stale,  lliat 
It  has  been  wiped  out  in  our  Jay.  Thc  infamous  treat- 
ment experienced  by  this  persecuted  class  would  natu- 
rally generate,  if  it  did  not  justify,  a  spirit  of  rclalia- 
tion  on  the  Pseudo-Christian,  who  would  have  a  Jew 
be  trampled  upon  without  thc  worm's  poor  privilege 
of  even  turning— and  at  thc  next  moment  when  it  soils 
his  own  purpose  will  tell  you,  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."— Ed.  Am.  Far  1 
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They  nro  made  of  fir,  rudely  put  together,  fastened 
with  wooden  treenails,  the  corners  dovetailed  and 
secured  with  slight  iron  damps,  thc  only  iron  cm- 
ployed  in  the  constnieliDn. 

\  large  tree,  the  length  of  tlio  vessel,  runs  along 
j  Iho  bottom,  to  which  the  limbers  are  secured.  'I'his 
roiijthly  cut  keelson  rises  nine  or  ten  inches  from  tin; 
I  lloor,  and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend  to  the 
j  sides.  They  are  covered  wilh  mats  made  of  rye 
^lraw,  and  serve  the  purpose  of  dunnage;  leaving 
below  a  space  in  which  thc  wa'er  that  leaks  through 
the  sides  and  bottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept 
from  the  sides  and  ends  of  thc  barge  bv  a  similar 
plan.  Thc  water,  which  these  ill-constructed  ami 
imperfectly  caulked  vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at 
the  end  and  sides  of  the  bulk  of  wheat. 

Vessels  of  this  description  draw  from  ten  to  twelve 
inches  of  water,  and  yet  they  frequently  get  aground, 
in  descending  the  river.  The  cargoes  usually  con- 
sist of  from  180  to  200  quarters  of  »vheat. 

Thc  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  piled  as  high  as 
the  giinivale,  and  left  uncovered,  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  thc  pilfering  of 
the  crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried 
along  by  the  force  of  thc  stream,  oars  being  merely 
used  at  the  head  and  stern,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand 
banks,  which  are  numerous  and  shifting;  and  to  di- 
rect the  vessel  in  passing  under  the  several  bridges. 
'Ihesc  vessels  are  conducted  by  six  or  seven  men. 
A  small  boat  precedes  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  em- 
ployed in  sounding,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shifting 
shoals.  This  mode  of  navigating  is  necessarily  very 
slow;  and  during  the  progress  of  it,  which  lasts  se- 
veral vveeks,  and  even  months,  thc  rain,  if  any  falls, 
soon  causes  thc  wheat  to  grow,  and  thc  vessel  as- 
sumes thc  appearance  of  a  floating  meadow.  Thc 
shooting  of  the  fibres  soon  forms  a  thick  mat,  and 
prevents  the  rain  from  penetrating  more  than  an 
inch  or  two.  The  main  bulk  is  protected  by  this 
kind  of  covering,  and  when  that  is  thrown  aside,  is 
found  in  tolerable  condition. 

The  vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usual- 
ly sell  for  about  two  thirds  of  their  original  cost. 
The  men  who  conduct  them  return  on  foot. 

When  the  cargo  arrives  at  Dantzic  or  Elbing,  all 
but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown  on  the  land,  spread 
abroad,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  frequently 
turned  over  till  any  slight  moisture  that  it  may  have 
imbibed,  is  dried.  If  a  shower  of  rain  falls,  as  well 
as  during  the  night,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  thc  shore 
are  thrown  together,  in  the  form  of  the  steep  roof  of 
a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  off,  and  are  covered 
with  a  linen  cloth.  It  is  thus  frequently  a  long  time 
after  the  ivheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  before  it  is  fit 
to  he  placed  in  the  warehouses. 

The  trade  in  wheat  from  Poland  and  Prussia, 
through  Dantzic,  is  said  to  have  been  attended  with 
most  ruinous  losses  to  all  the  persons  who  have  been 
engaged  in  it.  The  growers  asserted  that  none  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  had  yielded  sufficient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  cultivation,  and  that  it  has 
been  regularly  getting  worse  and  worse  ever  since 
the  year  1813. 

According  to  the  ofTicial  documents,  which  I  col- 
lected, it  appears  that  the  three  maritime  provinces 
of  East  Prussia,  West  Prussia,  and  Pomerania,  in- 
cluding in  the  latter  the  late  Swedish  territory,  con- 
tain about  25,500,000  acres,  or  more  than  half  thc 
extent  of  England.    I!y  an  official  account,  made  up 
in  18-21,  the  stork  of  cattle  appeared  to  be  as  fol- 
lows, at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1819;  \iz. 
551), 839  horses  and  colts. 
l,I7l,'l.?l  oxen,  cows,  and  calves. 
2,0-19,801  sheep,  and  lambs,— and, 
CI 7. .3 10  swine. 
The  lowest   estimate  of  the  stock   of  cattle    in 
England,  which   I  have  ever  met  with,  gives  three 
times  this  number  of  horses,  and  more  than  four  time? 
the  number  of  cows  and  sheep,  to  the  same  extent  of 


land;  and  most  of  those  who  have  calculated  on  the 
subject,  have  carried  thc  proportion  of  catllo  to  lur- 
facc  in  Enj-land,  much  liifcther.  I  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve, though  not  from  official  sources,  that  the  num- 
ber of  sheep,  between  1819  and  IS-il.had  incteased 
at  thc  rate  of  from  20  to  25  per  rent,  and  that  Ihr. 
proportion  of  fine-wooled  nhccp,  to  those  of  coarm 
wool,  had  been  augmented  beyond  that  proportion. 

From  this  defnicnt  stock  of  thc  animals,  from 
which  manure  is  derived,  it  will  mturally  be  infer- 
red, that  the  increase  of  grain  must  be  very  small. 
I  was  satisfied,  ."rom  my  own  observations,  and  it 
was  confirmed  by  thc  opinion  of  intelligent  natirra. 
that  much  of  the  land  in  cultivation  could  not  yield 
on  the  average  more  than  three  times  as  much  corn 
as  the  seed  that  had  been  sown. 

The  calculations  made  by  thc  most  intelligent 
statistical  inquiries,  and  the  most  observing  cultiva- 
tors, have  not  estimated  thc  average  increase  of  the 
four  kinds  of  grain,  viz.  wheat,  rye,  barley,  anil 
oats,  taken  together,  to  be  more  than  four  times  the 
seed. 

At  the  tables  of  the  first  families,  both  in  Germa- 
ny and  Poland,  though  wheaten  bread  was  always 
to  be  seen,  I  remarked  that  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  tasted  il;  and  I  have  met  many  Englishmen, 
who,  after  a  li>ng  residence  in  those  countries,  have 
given  the  preference  to  bread  of  rye. 

Barley  and  oats  are  sown  in  thc  spring  which  fol- 
lows the  harvesting  the  wheat  ami  rye,  and  these 
complete  the  course,  which  is  again  followed  by  a 
whole  year's  fallow.  By  this  rotation  of  crops,  the 
land  bears  corn  only  two  years  out  of  every  three; 
and  the  crop  of  the  List  year  scarcely  produces  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  seed  ihat  was  sown. 

This  opinion,  formed  by  my  own  observations, 
strengthened  by  the  reports  of  the  most  intelligent 
persons  wilh  whom  I  conversed,  who  were  connect- 
ed with  practical  agriculture,  receives  some  confir- 
mation from  a  paper  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Leutze, 
his  Majesty's  consul  at  Sletlin;  according  to  which, 
in  1805,  the  year  previous  to  that  in  which  thc 
country  was  over-run  by  the  French,  the  quantities 
of  corn  sowed  and  harvested  in  the  province  of  Po- 
merania, when  the  Swedish  part  was  not  incorpora- 
ted wilh  it,  are  as  follow: 

Bushels.  Bushel". 

Wheat   sown  155,936     produced  996,22.t 

Rye         do.  1,25-1,960         do.  4,JS3,584 

Barley     do.  619,992         do.  2,1i7,C8K 

Oats         do-  1,2-I5,"!04         do.  i.SlS.SSO 


(From  thc  New  England  Farmer.) 
SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS  IN  THE  FALL. 
The  sowing  of  grass  seeds  in  spring,  may  take 
place,  either  wilh,  or  without  grain;  if  they  are  sown 
wilh  grain,  the  young  grass  will  suffer  greatly  bv 
the  interference  of  the  roots,  and  of  the  straw  of 
the  grain;  the  roots  will  rob  it  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  nutriment,  and  thc  straw  will  deprive  it  in  a  great 
measure,  of  the  benefits  of  the  atmosphere,  air. 
sun,  dews,  and  rains.  Grain  and  grass  thus  striving 
together,  are  drawn  up  faster  and  slimmer,  than 
llicy  would,  if  sown  separate  and  alone;  this  forced 
srowlh  injures  the  roots  of  the  grass,  which  at  the 
lime  Ihat  the  grain  is  mowed,  is  left  exposed,  weak, 
and  exhausted,  to  thc  ardent  heat  of  the  sun,  cJe- 
prived  on  a  sudilen  of  the  shade,  which  before,  was 
forced  on  it  by  the  grain.  Upon  new  lands,  or 
such  as  are  richly  manured,  Ihcse  injuries  may  not. 
perhaps,  in  common  years,  prove  destruclive,  but 
upon  our  old  fields,  the  chance  is  truly  a  deplorable 
one,  and  has  got  to  be  more  and  more  so,  for  ten  ur 
twelve  years  past. 

Should  the  farmer  prefer  to  sow  his  erass  seeds 
alone,  and  without  grain,  then  a  crop  of  weeds,  oi 
various  kinds,  will  start  up,  more  or  less  ovcrpow- 
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ering,  according  lo  the  state  of  the  land;  the  careful 
farmer  will  mow  them,  make  them,  and  carry  them 
into  hi*  barn,  anil  console  himself  with  the  idea 
that  it  is  belter  than  nolliinjc;  allhougli  the  growth  of 
these  weeds  exhausts  the  land, and  so  far  injures  the 
young  grass,  yet  unless  they  should  be  very  abun- 
dant and  thick,  the  grass  will  have  a  belter  chance 
than  when  sown  with  grain,  which  of  all  melliods,! 
am  apt  to  consider  to  be  the  worst  in  this  climate, 
especially  if  sown  with  oats,  which  of  all  grains 
used  with  us  for  that  purpose,  are  the  most  exhaust- 
ing and  overpowering.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  con- 
test between  grain  and  grass,  when  sown  together, 
although  grain  is  always  triumphant  in  the  main 
point,  which  is  life,  yet  the  quality  of  the  produce 
xuffers  greatly;  the  roots  of  the  grain  are  obstructed 
by  those  of  the  grass,  and  the  soil  being  more  or  less 
covered  and  clothed  by  the  grass,  the  roots  of  the 
grain  are  deprived  of  the  fullness  of  the  benefit  of 
sir,  and  heat,  dews,  and  rains  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  enjoyed.  The  result  is,  that  out  of 
twenty  samples  of  barley  thus  raised,  nineteen,  I 
eipect,  upon  an  average,  are  slighted  by  the  brew- 
ers, looking  more  like  hulls  than  grain,  and  the 
price  which  ought  not  to  be  less  than  one  dollar  per 
liushel,  to  afford  a  fair  emolument  lo  the  farmer  has 
ranged  for  years  past  at  thirty  per  cent.,  or  more, 
under  that  mark. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  from  the  exposition 
of  these  facts,  if  correctly  staled,  that  the  .esult  of 
sowing  grain  and  grass  is  to  injure  both  crops,  and 
Tery  often  lo  lose  the  grass  entirely.  Such  loss 
and  vexation  may  be  avoided  by  sowing  the  grain 
alone,  early  in  the  spring,  with  such  manure  as  has 
been  allotted  for  the  field;  and  as  soon  as  possible  in 
August,  after  the  crop  of  grain  has  been  housed,  lo 
plough  the  stubble  in,  turning  a  good  furrow,  that 
the  stubble  iriay  have  a  chance  of  mouldering  away, 
which  the  showers  usually  taking  place  about  that 
time,  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  will  generally 
bring  about  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  days; 
before  the  end  of  August  the  field  should  be  cross 
ploughed,  the  grass  seeds  sown  on  the  furrow,  har- 
rowed, and  rolled.*  It  is  of  much  importance  in 
this  part  of  the  process  lo  avoid  any  delay,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  needful  is  put  in  the  grass  seeds, 
even  if  the  weather  should  happen  lo  be  dry  at  the 
time,  they  will  lay  safe  in  the  ground,  and  be  ready 
to  improve  the  benefit  of  the  first  showers,  when  the 
grass  will  soon  make  its  appearance,  and  generally 
a  good  progress  before  the  winter  sets  in.  If  the 
winter  should  prove  favorable,  nothing  further  is 
wauled  lo  secure  a  good  and  lasting  field  of  grass, 
than  lo  draw  the  roller  over  it  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  frost  gets  out  of  the  grounil;  this  will  settle 
the  roots  of  the  young  grass,  which  the  frost  will  al- 
ways heave  up,  and  which  without  rolling  would  be 
exposed  lo  suffer  from  an  exposure  lo  the  sun  and 
lo  the  wind.  In  r.ise  that  the  winter  should  prove 
changeable,  with  cold  turns,  and  successive  thaws 
anil  hard  rains,  then  the  grass  will  be  exposed  lo 
suffer,  by  being  killed  in  spots,  perhaps  some  of  it 
wa.^bed  away;  in  such  cases  it  i^  needful  as  soon  as 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  not  wet,  lo 
harrow  Ihe  field  over,  and  sow  some  fresh  scedn 
upon  such  spots  as  may  have  suffered,  and  roll  over 
immediately. 

The  benefit  of  the  harrow  and  roller,  in  these 
rases  is  such,  as  will  .surprise,  and  I  do  believe  that 
if  the    young  grass   was  in   all  ca.sts   harrowed   in 

•  The  opinion  of  our  respected  corrcsponilcnt  relative 
lu  sowing  grass  seeds  in  August  is  corroboraled  by  re- 
spectable writers  on  agriculture.  Wcalliuled  lo  Young's 
Farmer's  Calendar,  in  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  page 
301,  of  the  current  vol.  of  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  in  wtiiih 
iJie  preference  is  given  lo  August.  The  Complete  tJra- 
/.ier,an  Fnglish  work  of  reputation,  observes  that  "from 
the  extensive  experiments  of  llic  Karl  of  llolflcrness,  it 
a|i|>rara  that  seeds  (of  grass)  answer  best  when  sown 
uiunc.     The  fact,  honrevcr,  is  as  an  iotelligcnt  agricul- 


spring,  and  then  rolled,  it  would  prove  a  great  ad- 
vantage; it  acts  like  a  cultivation  lo  it,  improving 
immediately  its  appearance  as  much  as  a  good  hoe- 
ing does  corn,  or  polalo  fields.  It  is  needful  to  ob- 
serve that  if  clover  is  the  object,  fall  is  not  an  ad- 
visable time  to  sow  it.  I  have  always  found  it  lo 
suffer  by  Ihe  winter  when  so  youiiir,  and  therefore 
have  occasionally  delayed  to  sow  it  until  spring  over 
the  young  grass,  harrowed  and  rolled,  and  all  has 
been  well.  Upon  a  gravelly  soil  which  will  not  re- 
tain the  grass,  clover  is  advisable;  upon  loams  I  feel 
very  little  anxiety  for  clover,  because  it  will  smoth- 
er the  grass,  and  I  esteem  herds  grass  and  red  lop 
lo  be  a  more  valuable  crop,  they  will  last  much  lon- 
ger, and  give  a  fodder  of  much  greater  sub^tance. 
I  shall  close  these  remarks  by  confirming  a  well  set- 
tled opinion,  that  fall,  is  generally,  the  most  advisa- 
ble and  best  season,  with  proper  management  and 
diligence,  lo  sow  grass  seeds.  The  sun  is  then  los- 
ing gradually  its  ardency,  the  earth  is  cooling  with 
rains  and  longer  nights,  it  is  that  state  of  soil  and  of 
atmosphere  which  is  genial  to  grasses,  it  assists  Ihe 
rooting,  the  .setting  of  Ihe  grass,  by  checking  the 
growth  of  the  top  and  favoring  the  roots.  But,  af- 
ter all,  general  rules  are  subject  to  many  excep- 
tions, and  particularly  so  in  agriculture,  therefore 
Ihe  application  and  modification  of  the  same  must 
be  the  study  of  every  attentive  farmer,  in  order  to 
suit  them  to  the  nature,  situations,  and  workings  of 
his  lands.  With  much  esteem  your  friend, 

Weston,  April  25,  13-29.  J.  M.  G. 

P.  S.  When  grain  is  not  a  desirable  article  to  be 
raised  by  the  farmer,  a  crop  of  early  potatoes  will 
answer  a  very  good  purpose,  and  leave  the  land 
early  enough,  and  in  excellent  order  for  grass  seeds. 


DOUGLASS'  thrf:shing  machine. 

By  the  Board  of  trustees  of  Ihe  Maryland  -■Vgri- 
cultural  Society,  for  Ihe  Eastern  Shore. 

St.  ^ubin,  Jajiuary  22.  182!). 

The  committee,  appointed  at  a  former  meeting  lo 
examine  Ihe  merits  and  operation  of  a  Threshing 
Machine  invented  by  Mr.  Douglass  of  New  York, 
and  introduced  into  this  neiKhbourhood  by  Mr.  Z. 
Booth,  presented  a  special  Keporl  of  their  investi- 
gations thereof;  wliicii  was  read  and  inalurely  con- 
sidered. And  the  Board  being  of  opinion  that  the 
facts  and  observations  it  contains  would  convey 
highly  useful  information  lo  the  community  of  far- 
mers, and  serve  lo  recommend  a  valuable  machine. 
It  is  thereupon  ordered  that  a  copy  thereof  be 
transmitted  lo  the  Editor  of  the  "American  Far- 
mer," with  a  request  that  he  publish  the  same  in 
his  popular  journal-         N-  Hammond,  Chairman- 

Ihe  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  subjeet  nf 
machines,  at  the  next  meetiii'^  of  the  Bnitrd  at  Si 
.fiuhin,  submit  the  following  as  the  result  of  their 
investigation. 

The  machines  made  for  threshing  wheal  hitherto, 
have  been  helil  at  a  price  vastly  beyond  their  value, 
and  not  within  the  means  of  the  great  mass  of  far- 
mers, 'ihe  only  exception  to  Ihe  above,  was  Ihe 
machine  of  Mirrell,  for  which  a  premium  was 
given  by  Ihe  Agricultural  .Society  of  Alarylaiid 
a  few  years  ago.  This,  however,  proved  to  be  in- 
operative in  a  very  short  time,  and  was  consecpient 
ly  discarded,  alllmugh  the  price  was  reasonable. 
'I'be  machine,  to  which  the  allentioii  of  the  com 
niilire  has  been  particularly  directed,  is  that  of 
I)oii;;lass  of  New  York,  introduced  here  by  Mr. 
Zaimon  Hnolb,  who  holds  the  patent  right  for  Ihe 
stale  of  Maryland.  A  simple  slalemeni  of  fails 
will  probably  lie  the  liest  method  of  illustrating  Ihe 

lurist  lias  remarked,  that  griiss  seeds  will  succeed  al- 
most  equally  well  in  cither  method;  though  if  a  prefer- 
ence were  given  it  should  be  to  August  sowing  without 
corn,"  (grain.) — £rf.  ,V.  /.'.  Far. 


merits  of  it.  Four  of  these  machines  have  been 
successlully  employed  Ihe  past  season,  on  this 
shore — and  each  has  threshed  out  a  crop  of  wheat. 
Unfoilunalcly  for  Ihe  farmers  generally,  the  wheat 
whirh  escaped  the  hail,  was  so  injured  by  rust,  thai 
no  fiir  esliinale  can  be  given  of  Ihe  quantity, 
whii-h  can  be  threshed  by  Ihe  hour  or  day.  It  ii 
confidently  believed,  however,  bulb  by  Mr.  Holly- 
day  and  Mr.  Goldsborough  from  the  quantity  of 
straw  passed  through  them,  that  tiiey  will  thresh 
out  our  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  in  the  long  days 
of  Antrusl,  with  either  three  or  four  horses  or  mules 
attached  lo  them — and  the  labour  to  the  animals  is 
light,  and  vastly  preferable  lo  the  old  mode  of 
treading  out.  As  lo  the  quantum  of  manual  labour 
reqiiisile,  this  will  depend  on  a  variety  of  circiim- 
stancis — Ihe  distance  of  the  wheat  m  Ihe  slack, 
or  wherever  it  may  be  stowed,  from  the  machine, 
and  whether  the  farmer  stacks  or  puts  away  the 
straw,  while  the  machine  is  in  operation.  But  lo 
give  some  idea  of  the  labour  to  those  unaccustom- 
ed lo  machinery,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  will  re- 
quire one  hand  to  feed,  one  to  cut  Ihe  hands  and 
pass  the  wheat  to  Ihe  feeder,  one  to  rake  off  the 
straw,  and  generally  two  to  bring  the  wheal  from 
the  stack,  and  a  boy  to  drive  Ihe  horses — in  all  six. 
Every  farmer  can  form  his  own  estimate  of  Ihe  force 
necessary  to  remove  and  slack  Ihe  straw,  if  this 
shoiilil  be  done  tvhile  the  machine  is  in  operation. 
.Mr.  Hollyday  threshed,  in  wheat  which  yielded 
badly,  fourteen  bushels  in  the  hour — and  also  made 
an  accurate  and  minute  experiment  of  the  quantity 
lost  or  left  in  Ihe  straw;  and  ascertained  it  to  be 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  machine  of  Mr.  N. 
Goldsboroush  got  out  one  hundred  and  ten  and  a 
half  bushels,  in  eight  and  a  half  hours  precisely — 
this  wheat  also  yielded  badly;  it  was  the  object  lo 
ascertain,  in  this  experiment,  what  the  machine 
would  do  in  regular  work.  The  hands,  therefore, 
had  no  knowledge  of«the  design  whatever,  and  the 
work  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  machine 
of  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman,  of  liueen  Anns,  has  per- 
formed not  quite  so  well  as  those  above  stated;  this 
has  been  attributed  to  a  diflcrent  arrangement  of 
theteeth;  and  that  particular  mode  has  been  aban 
doned  in  all  the  machines  subsequently  built,  as 
we  have  been  assured  recently  by  Ihe  patentee. 
Col.  Chambers  of  Chestertown,  has  a  machine 
which  has  operated  with  great  success — we  hare 
been  informed,  from  good  authority,  that  it  has 
threshed  twenty  bushels  in  an  hour,  notwithstanding 
the  bad  quality  of  the  wheal  generally  the  past  sea- 
son. To  account  for  this,  it  is  necessary  to  stale, 
that  Col.  C's.  machine  is  quadiuple*  geared,  and  that 
it  requires  six  or  eight  horses — the  velocity  is  im- 
mense— the  cylinder  revolving  three  hundred  anil 
fifty  times  to  one  revolution  of  the  horse  wheel.  It 
may  be  remarked,  generally,  that  this  machine  is 
simple  in  its  roiislruction,  and  easily  repaired 
should  any  accident  occur — that  the  gin  rollers  are 
wholly  dispensed  with,  and  arc  unnecessary.  Tbe»e 
in  other  iiiarhines,  were  liable  to  derangement,  and 
increased  the  expense.  Mr.  Booth  states  in  a  re- 
cent communication,  thai  a  new  horse  power  har 
been  invented,  which  operates  admirably,  and  is 
superior  lo  (hose  we  have  had  here,  lie  offers  lo 
diliver  in  Baltimore,  a  machine  and  horse  power 
couipletc,  "ir(in(iH(f</  of  Kiiod  materials,  and  to  per- 
form Hell  and  salisfaclorily,  lor  $17.1." — Refer  In 
W.  Rhoads.  agent.  No.  li,  Bowly's  wharf.  Balti- 
more—  where  a  model  may  be  seen.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  Ihe  efficacy  of  Ibii  machine; 
and  it  is  certainly  nffired  cheaper  Ihan  any  other 
worth  possessing.  It  inay  be  added  loo,  that  Mr 
Booth,  who  holds  Ihe  right  for  this  stale,  has  acted 
liberally  and  honourably,  and  therefore  merits  th* 
paironaire  of  Ihe  farmers  of  Maryland. 

•  Col.  Chambers'  marhino  was  attached  to  a  large 
horse  wheel,  which  he  hud  on  one  of  his  farms — and 
had  the  combined  power  of  two  ditfcrent  machines. 
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KXPKKIMKM"  KAKM. 

(We  have  luTclornro  iiolicoil  llie  fuct,  that  llic 
Mii»kiniJ<ini  AgriculOiral  .tiid  Mncuif,icliiring  ^ociu- 
Iv,  III  Ohio,  li^iil  risolvcil  lo  obl.iin  an  Experiinciil 
Farm,  for  llic  |nir|io!.e  ol'  proiiiulini;  llie  iiitcresis  of 
•uriciillure  in  llial  slain.  We  arc  indebted  lo  a 
uieoibor  of  the  Socirly  for  a  copy  of  the  proctril- 
ine«  of  the  tiocielv  in  relalion  Iberelo,  and  also  llir 
following  notice  from  Ibe  couiiuillce  appointed  lo 
manage  (Lu  farm.) 

Notice. 

The  suhjcribors  havinj;  been,  by  the  Muslcins;tin) 
Agricultural  and  .Manulacluring  Soi-ietj,  appoiiiird 
managers  of  its  Kxporinient  Farm,  are  now  ready 
to,  and  «ill  lliaiikfiilly  receive  information  as  to  the 
dilTercnt  nielliods  or  systrnis  of  cultivating  any  ar- 
ticle, llic  production  of,  or  experiment  with  wliicli 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

Any  rare  or  uncommon  seeds,  roots,  plants  or 
other  vegetable  production,  indigenous  or  exotic, 
with  instructions,  as  to  the  cullivalion  of  the  same, 
would  be  very  acceptable,  as  it  is  intended,  on  this 
farm  to  make  experiments  in  every  thing  connected 
with  agriculture,  to  Hhicli  our  climate  may,  by  pos- 
sibility, be  congenial.  Donations  to  Ibis  institution, 
of  animals,  implements  of  husbandry,  or  other  arti- 
cles, which  may  be  deemed  neces?ary  for,  or  useful 
in  conducting  thin  farm,  will  also  be  thankfully  re- 
eeived.  Those  in  our  immediate  neighborhood, 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  this  establishment,  by  con- 
tributions of  any  kind,  arc  requested  lo  deposit  ihem 
with  either  of  the  managers,  or  to  make  known, 
•uch  disposition,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  society, 
when  the  articles  will  be  sent  for. 

Persons,  at  a  distance  from  us,  who  are  desirous 
to  encourage  or  assist  the  agricultural  interest  of  our 
country,  by  donations  to  this  institution  or  informa- 
tion to  its  managers;  are  requested  to  inform  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  society  by  letters  directed  to  this 
place,  of  the  former,  w  here  instructions  will  be  giv- 
en to  the  donors,  as  to  the  place  of  deposit  or  man- 
ner of  forwarding  the  same,  and  make  their  com- 
munications to  him,  as  to  (he  latter. 

We  wish  to  employ  some  person  lo   superintend, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mniiagers,  llie  farm  afore- 
mentioned, which  lies  near  this  place,  "ho  has  a 
thorough   practical   knowledge  of  the  difleient  de- 
partments of   Agriculture,    Horticulture,    Fruitery, 
and  Shrubbery;  partiiMilarly  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
grape,  foreign  and  domestic;  and  of  the  mulberry 
tree  and  silk  worm.     'J'o  such,  should  become  tcelt 
recommended,  liberal  wages,  and  a  comlortable  resi- 
dence will  be  given. — Communications  on  this  sub- 
ject will  be  Di.iile  to  the  Secretary  of  the  society,  by 
letter,  post-paid,  and  directed  to  this  place. 
JtJHN  DILLON, 
SF.ril  AIJAMS. 
MAI' I  HEW  GILLESPIE. 

Zaiumlle,  Ohio,  .Ipril  23,  IS29. 

The  F.dilors  of  newspapers  in  the  United  Slates, 
will  serve  the  agriculiural  interest  generally,  and 
this  society  in  particular,  by  inserting  this  notice  in 
Iheir  papers  as  often  as  convenient. 


REMARKS  ON  CORNS  IN  HORSES'  FEET, 
By  Dr.  Tnu'Meiid  Cocke,  of  Brooklyn,  L.  Island. 
Corns  are  a  very  frequent  disease,  and  common 
to  all  df-scriptions  of  horses.  Those  accustomed 
to  slow  work  are  least  liable  to  it.  The  hind  feel 
are  generally  not  subject  to  the  disease,  allhoiit;h 
in  some  few  instances  I  have  discovered  Ihem,  but 
not  in  a  degree  to  proiliice  the  bad  edects  occa- 
sioned by  the  disease  in  Ihs  fore  feet. 

Conit  ge»eially  appear  in  Ibe  inner  heels  of  the 
fore  feet,  at  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the 
crust.  They  seMuni  occur  on  the  outside  heels. 
On  removing  the  superfluous  horn,  corns  show 
themselves   by  a.  reddish  appearance;  and  oo   ibe 


removal  of  more  of  the  horn,  they  exhibit  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  bruise  cliaigcd  with  blood,  nliiih 
has  made  its  way  into  tin  pures  of  the  horn.  I  his 
appearance  someliines  preihuiiinates  in  the  direc 
lion  of  the  bais,  and  sonieliiiies  between  the  crust 
and  the  sole,  taking  the  direction  of  ihe  lamina. 
Corns,  like  thrushes,  arc  not  always  accompanied 
with  lameness,  lb  oiigli  it  is  a  very  frequent  and 
Iroulilesomc  consequence  of  tlicni. 

It  is,  in  this  disease,  a  disputed  point,  whether  a 
horse  is  to  be  considered  sound  or  unsound,  thai 
has  corns.  As  they  frequently  appear  at  an  early 
age,  anil  in  some  instances  before  the  animal  has 
been  shod,  the  disease  might  be  put  on  a  fooling, 
as  to  soundness  of  the  horse,  with  Ihe  thrushes. 
If  there  be  only  Ihe  exhibition  of  a  corn,  wilhout 
any  material  change  in  the  form  of  the  hoof,  or 
previous  lameness,  1  should  nut  hesilate  to  pro- 
nounce him  sound:  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
loriii  of  the  fool  is  changed,  and  the  horse  ex- 
presses soreness  when  pressed  by  a  pair  of  pincers, 
I  should  consider  him  unsound.  Il  may  be  objected 
to  this,  that  a  disease  once  exhibited  conslilules  iiii 
soundness;  but  I  think  a  distinction  should  be  made 
when  there  is  only  a  trilling  appearance  of  disease, 
without  lameness,  and  when,  by  proper  care,  it  gra- 
ilually  and  wholly  disapfiears. 

When  lameness  proceeds  from  corns,  it  general- 
ly comes  on  by  degrees.  When  there  is  no  reason 
lo  suspect  the  cause  of  lameness  to  be  in  any  part 
above  Ihe  foot,  the  shoe  should  be  removed,  when 
the  drawing  knife  and  pincers  will  soon  ascertain  if 
it  is  occasioned  by  corns. 

Corns,  as  was  observed  before,  may  result  from 
the  horn  taking  a  wrong  direction  in  its  early 
growth,  or  by  Ihe  pressure  of  the  sitoe;  those  which 
arise  from  Ihe  latter  cause  arc  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous. The  increased  [iressure  given  by  the  shoe 
to  the  internal  sensible  heel,  causes  an  extravasa- 
tion of  blood  into  the  pores  of  Ihe  horn  of  the  hoof; 
and  if  the  pressure  is  continued,  and  more  blood 
extravasated  than  can  be  reaiiily  taken  into  Ibe  cir 
culalion  by  Ihe  absorbent  vessels,  inflammation  fol- 
lows, and  suppuration  often  succeeds. 

in  some  instances,  where  corns  have  not  been 
suspected  lo  exist,  and  the  horse  has  continued 
lame  for  some  time,  il  is  found  that  matter  has 
formed  under  Ihe  horn,  pervading  the  sole  and 
fiog,  making  its  way  up  the  lamina,  breaking  out 
between  the  hair  and  hoof,  and  terminating  in  a  si- 
nus called  a  quitlor. 

However  cautiously  the  operation  of  shoeing  may 
be  performed,  it  will  not  always  be  a  guard  against 
corns,  un^•^s  the  shoe  itself  be  of  such  a  form  as  lo 
protect  the  foot  against  any  morbid  change  in  the 
form  of  ihe  hoof;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
iinprov'd  plan  of  shoeing  might  be  introduced, 
whi.-b  wouKI  he  of  more  importance  than  the  ordi 
nary  renieilies  suggested  for  their  cure. 

To  remove  any  urgent  symptoms,  (if  the  horse 
is  quite  lame,  and  suppuration  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  (dace,)  it  will  he  proper  lo  pare  Ihc  hmn  as 
closely  as  the  sensible  [lart  will  allow  for  the  sup- 
purated matter  to  escape;  then  fomentations  and 
poultices  will  be  necessary,  with  bleeding,  physic, 
and  a  spare  diet.  As  the  inflammation  aliates,  and 
the  new  horn  grows  out,  any  simple  dressing  may 
be  applied. 

It  has  sometimes  been  a  practice  to  apply  caustic 
applications,  and  indeed  the  actual  cautery  lo  corns; 
hut  such  a  resort  rather  aggravates  than  alleviates 
the  syiiiploms.  Where  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
move much  of  the  horn,  Ihe  animal  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  a  loose  place,  or  be  turned  to 
grass  until  the  horn  is  regenerated;  or  if  required 
lo  work,  when  Ibe  injury  is  no!  serious,  lo  hate  the 
hoof  protected  wilh  a  bar  shoe. 

11. ere  are  many  ca-cs  where  Ihe  disease  does  not 
teiminale  in  suppuration,  and  where  it  has  not  been 
requisite  to  remove   much  of  the  crust.     In  tucb 


cases  the  symptoms  geiiirnlly  yield  to  lhe.ordinBr]r 
treatment  of  iiin.iinmation,  both  general  and  lock). 
Ill  all  cases  of  lameness,  however,  it  is  lo  he  ob 
served,  that  rest  in  a  loose  place  is  very  desirable, 
and  in  most,  indispensably  necessary.    ■  C 

CROPS  IN  GEORGIA. 
Extract  of  a  ktUr  dated  Ueireat,  St.  Simoni,  (itor- 
gia,  Jlpril  lU,  IS-ja. 
Sir: — I'he  spiing  so  far  has  been  so  unusually  cold 
that  our  planting  operations  have  been  exceedingly 
retarded.  Wli.it  the  final  influence  will  be  upon  Ibe 
crop  of  cotton,  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  in  the  fall. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  cane,  and  the  making  of 
sugar,  is  exciting  such  general  and  deserved  atteo- 
lion  in  this  part  of  the  country  ami  South  Carolina, 
that  any  inforinalion  upon  the  subject,  would  be  as 
valuable  us  any  thing  that  could  be  laid  before  Ibe 
Southern  Planters,  in  your  valuable  work.  The 
process  of  making  sugar  from  the  beet  root  has  been 
carried  to  great  perfection  in  France,  and  would  no 
doubt  be  applicable  lo  the  preparation  of  it  from 
the  cane  juice  here.  The  great  matter  lo  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  exact  quantity  of  purifying  substance 
to  be  put  into  a  given  quantity  of  juice,  of  any  de- 
gree of  sweetness. 

1  am  very  respectfully, 

A  Fhieni) 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.        To  the  Americau  Farmer. 
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(From  the  Vine-Dresser's  Manual.) 
THE  ART  OF  MAKING  WINE. 

(ConliiiiKii  from  jiagc  53.) 
Of  the  Wine  Press. 
As  soon  as  Ihe  wine  is  drawn  off,  Ihe  murk,  or 
pumice,  is  to  be  lifted  out  and  subjected  to  the 
press,  it  afTords  a  wine  nearly  equal  to  that  which 
has  flowed  freely  from  the  vat.  It  is  distinguished 
into  first,  second,  and  third  qualities,  according  lo 
Ihe  first,  second,  and  third  cutting  of  the  murk. 
The  wine  produced  by  the  first  cut  is  the  most  live- 
ly, that  from  the  third,  the  tartest,  hardest,  coarsest, 
and  deepest  in  colour-  The  residue  is  kept  near 
Monlpelher  lor  the  fabrication  of  vcrdegris;  in  olber 
places  it  is  packed  down,  well  sprinkled  with  bran, 
and  dealt  out  as  fodder  for  cattle;  or  is  used  as  a 
manure  for  vineyards,  or  food  for  pigeons,  who  eat 
it  with  a  sort  of  gluttony;  others  apply  vvater  lo  it, 
and  draw  from  it  beverages  slightly  vinous  and  tart, 
that  go  by  the  name  of  pricked  wines. 

Some  make  a  practice  of  mingling  Ihe  vat  and 
press-wines  together  as  soon  as  made,  which  is 
wrong;  il  is  belter  lo  keep  Ihem  apart  until  it  is 
«ccn  whe'her  il  be  necessary  lo  add  the  press-wine 
lo  the  other  to  heighten  its  strength  or  colour- 
Otherwise  there  is  a  risk  of  entirely  depriving  the 
wine  from  the  val  of  all  its  perfume  and  delicacy; 
and  also  to  render  il  hard,  dull,  thick,  and  indiges- 
tible; press-wines  always  being  tart,  harsb,  and  dark 
coloured- 

\N'lii:n  Ihe  murk  is  lo  be  used  for  vinegar,  only 
one  turn  is  given  lo  the  press- 
There  are  many  sorls  of  presses;  of  the  two  most 
in  use,  one  requires  from  ten  lo  twelve  men,  breaks 
often  and  is  slow;  the  other,  every  way  less  cosily, 
requires  but  four  men  and  has  a  greater  efP'Ct  Iban 
Ihe  former.  But  both  of  them  cut  the  murk  at  each 
lorn,  which  gives  the  bar.*h  taste  of  the  slem  to  the 
"inc.  A  third  press,  called  the  single  or  double 
bux-press  (/«  presfoir  a  ciffrc  simple  oo  double;) 
is  the  best  yet  invented;  tfio  wine  that  proceeds 
from  the  fiigbesl  pressure  is  separaleil  from  that 
uhicli  flows  first,  because  of  inferior  quality;  hut 
there  is  no  cutliog  of  the  muik-    The  press  i>  filled 
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seven  feet  thick  willi  the  |iuinice.  which  il  reduces 
to  eighteen  inches,  yielding  one  firieeiilh  iiiuie  wine 
than  Is  obtained  by  any  other  sort  of  press. 

Of  the  Wine-Celi.ar. 

The  cellar  is  all-important  for  the  preservation  of 
tlie  wine.  The  best  cellars  are  such  as  are  dug  out 
under  uninhabited  dwellings,  as  is  seen  in  the  dis- 
tricts most  famous  for  wines;  exposed  to  the  north, 
and  fifty  or  sixty  French  feet  (Jeep,  accordin;;  to  the 
dryness  or  dampness  of  the  soil.  A  certain  constant, 
but  not  excessive  liuuiidily  is  necessary;  if  too 
moist,  the  casks  rot  and  are  apt  to  make  llie  wine 
musty;  if  loo  dry,  the  staves  shrink  and  the  wine 
leaks  out.  7'he  light  should  enter  moderately,  by 
openings  at  suitable  distances;  these  windows  should 
be  protected  by  narrow  [jcnt-houses  and  closed  when 
it  is  too  hot  or  too  cold.  The  ceiling  of  the  cellar 
should  be  solidly  vaulted  and  very  thick,  to  prevent 
the  shocks  and  pressures  which  il  receives  from  be- 
ing communicated  to  the  casks  below.  In  summer, 
as  in  winter,  il  is  well  to  cover  the  floor  above  with 
dry  rushes,  straw,  or  any  such  material  to  prevent 
either  violent  heat  or  cold  from  extending  to  the 
cellar-  The  floor  of  the  cellar  should  be  very 
smooth  and  beaten  hard;  that  part  of  it  intended 
for  the  bottled  wine  .'hould  be  sanded.  The  cellar 
should  be  kept  clean;  if  too  damp  it  should  have 
more  and  larger  windows;  if  too  dry,  fewer  win- 
dows and  those  made  smaller.  When  badly  situ- 
ated it  is  easy  to  shelter  it  from  the  rays  of  the  sun 
by  building  small  buttresses  in  front  of  the  windows, 
or  by  stopping  them  with  a  board  covered  with 
earth,  or  sods,  which  is  better. 

The  casks  should  be  set  perfectly  horizontal  on  a 
stilling,  six  or  seven  inches  high,  made  of  square 
joists;  and  be  supported  with  wedge-shaped  pieces 
lour  inches  long  and  three  inches  tliick,  which  nmst 
be  driven  betiveeii  the  staving  and  joists  quietly 
and  \vilh  great  c:ire.  Neither  stilling  nor  casks 
shnuhl  touch  the  wall  in  any  place;  thus  fixed  they 
arc  firm,  and  safe  from  rottin:;.  If  the  casks  lean 
I'orward,  the  lees  are  carried  to  the  front  and  stop 
up  the  tap;  if  they  incline  b.ickvvards  the  evil  is 
worse;  when  the  cask  must  be  lifted  up  to  let  the  li- 
quor run  ofl",  the  whole  becomes  troubled.  If  per- 
fectly horizontal  the  lees  settle  in  the  lowermost 
part  of  the  side  and  every  drop  of  the  limpid  wine 
runs  ofl'  clear. 

Garden  stuff,  green  wood,  flowers,  fruit,  &c.  must 
never  enter  a  wine-cellar.     Sooner  or  later  they  are 
liure  to  sour  the  wine,  by  the  exhalations  that  arise 
from  them. 
Of  the  Management  of  the  Wine  in  Casks. 

The  wine  works  in  the  casks  from  the  first  day 
that  it  is  transferred  to  them.  If  the  ferment  in  the 
vat  was  regular  and  continued,  the  new  commotion 
will  be  almost  insensible,  and  vice  versa.  It  n  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  excites  this  agitation;  it 
tends  incessantly  to  escape,  it  swells  the  size  of  the 
liquid  and  makes  it  froth  out  at  the  buTig.  The 
e.t.sks,  therefore,  should  not  be  entirely  filled;  a 
space  of  two  inches  should  be  left  and  the  bung  be 
driven  in  close  enough  to  prevent  the  air  from  penc- 
traliuii;  the  spigot-hole  beside  the  bung  should  now 
and  then  be  opened  to  allow  the  gas  to  escape;  but 
this  must  not  be  done  loo  often  nor  loo  freely,  as 
it  risks  souring  the  wine.  Instead  of  bunging  tight, 
snd  opening  the  spigot-hole  some  vine  dressers  co- 
ver the  bung-hole  with  folds  of  cloth  covered  with  a 
ooat  of  sami;  others  wiih  vine  leaves  h:dd  down  by 
a  piece  of  tde.  When  Ihi.s  ferment  is  over,  and 
the  liquiil  sinks  back,  the  casks  shniilii  be  filled  up 
and  bunged  tight;  the  bung  wnqipcd  with  hemp 
or  tow,  or  old  linen,  which  must  be  fresh  and  clean, 
.IS  a  film  gathers  on  the  bung  that  may  be  hurtful 
to  the  wine. 

In  some  districts  they  fill  up  every  day  during  the 
first  month,  every  four  days  the  second  month,  and 
»fter  that  every  eight  days   until  the  racking  off. 


This  is  the  method  used  with  the  Hermitage  wines, 
around  Bordeaux:  Ihey  fill  up  after  the  first  week; 
a  month  after  they  bung  the  casks  lightly,  and  fill 
up  every  week,  gradually  tightening  the  bung.  In 
other  places  they  fill  up  regularly  every  ten  days 
during  the  first  months,  then  once  a  month  until  the 
racking  off.  And  in  some  they  do  it  every  two 
months,  if  the  cellars  are  passably  dry,  and  every 
three  months  if  Ihey  are  damp.  The  filling-up 
should  be  done  in  cool  dry  weather,  and  the  wine 
employed  never  be  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  in 
the  cask.  The  cellar  should  be  visited  at  least  once 
a  day,  so  as  to  remedy  on  the  spot  any  accident  that 
may  have  taken  place,  through  wormealen  spots  in 
the  stives,  by  the  shaking  of  the  casks  in  rolling 
them  into  the  cellar;  by  mould  on  the  hoops  or 
heading  from  the  damp;  or  from  the  shrinking  of 
the  staves.  The  wine  also  should  be  tasted  from 
time  to  time,  to  observe  what  alterations  have  oc- 
curred, that  they  may  be  remedied  promptly. 

When  the  filling-up  is  neglected,  a  white  mould 
collects  on  the  surface  of  the  wine.  This  must  be 
attended  to  immediately,  as  the  acid  fermentation 
commences  by  this  symptom.  The  air  in  the  space 
must  be  first  forced  out;  to  effect  this  the  nozle  of  a 
bellows  is  introduced  at  the  bung  and  the  air  drawn 
in  from  every  side.  A  lighted  match  is  then  put  in, 
the  bung  closed,  and  the  match  allowed  to  burn; 
after  this  Ihe  cask  must  be  entirely  filled  up,  and 
then,  several  smart  raps  on  it  expel  the  bubbles  of 
air  that  are  lodged  in  crevices  and  drive  the  mould 
towards  the  bung-hole;  in  a  few  minutes  a  slight 
jolt  inust  be  given  to  the  cask  with  the  knees,  which 
will  make  Ihe  wine  at  the  bung  run  over  a  little, 
when,  by  blowing  upon  it,  the  film  is  carried  down; 
the  filling-up  must  be  repeated,  and  this  process 
tried  again,  until  not  a  vestige  of  the  mould  is  per- 
ceived. 

The  wine  also  works  in  a  singular  manner  when 
the  vine  begins  to  shoot,  at  the  time  of  flowering, 
and  when  Ihe  grape  turns.  Bu£'on  attributes  all 
this  working  and  all  the  changes  of  the  juice  of  the 
grape  from  the  state  of  must  to  that  of  vinegar,  to 
the  action  of  organic  molecules.  According  to  Fab- 
broni  and  the  remarks  in  confirmation  of  his  by  Os- 
tler o{  Toulouse,  these  phenomena  of  vegeto-animal 
matter  are  only  remarked  when  the  organic  mole- 
cules have  not  been  separated  from  the  wine  by  a 
sulTicienl  quantity  of  alcohol.  "Then,"  says  Astier, 
"as  these  elements  of  organization  cannot  remain 
idle  while  the  vine  is  busy  with  growth,  and  as, 
in  the  vat  or  cask  they  cannot  produce  leaves,  flow- 
ers, and  fruit,  they  will  produce  something  anima- 
ted, vintage  gnats,  wine  mould,  or  the  microscopic 
eels  of  vinegar.  These  phenomena"  he  adds,  "prove 
that  life,  though  unappareni  in  the  whole,  subsists 
in  the  parts,  though  detached  and  separated,  and 
|)reserve3  in  spite  of  death,  a  certain  relation  with 
Ihe  general  life  of  the  species  to  which  the  individu- 
al belongs." 

These  phenomena  may  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  anti-fermentative  substances,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphate  of  lime,  mercurial  oxyds,  alcohol,  gar- 
lic, cam|ilior,  the  cold  of  ice,  boiling  heat.  The 
manner  of  using  all  these  various  means  shall  be 
spoken  of  hereafter. 

When  the  fluid  seems  at  rest,  though  turbid,  it  is 
complete.  The  turbidncss  is  caused  by  the  foreign 
substances  in  suspension,  which,  with  time  and  qui- 
et, sink  to  the  bottom;  when  the  pulp  and  murk, 
colouring  matter  and  tartar,  form  the  lees.  The 
t.irtar  separates  partially  and  crystallizes  on  the 
sides  of  the  casks. 


Among  the  donations  to  the  Philadelphia  Agricul- 
tural Society,  were  some  beautiful  specimens  of  silk, 
Ihe  produce  of  500  silk-worms,  raised  and  present- 
ed by  Mrs.  Adams,  wife  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Ksq.  The  silk  was  wound  by  herself,  without  bak- 
ing the  cocoons.  [Litchfuld  Enq. 


(from  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
GRUBS  IN  PEACH  TREES. 
Copij  (f  a  Lcllcr  from  A.  Pau.mentier,  to  Ihe  Presi- 
dent and  members  of  the  HorlicitUural  Society  if 

the  city  vf  JVew  York. 

(  Horticultural  Garden, 

\  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  Jan.  26,  18^9. 

Gentlemen, — As  it  would  be  desitable  to  know 
and  try  every  possible  means  that  can  diminish  Ihe 
destruction  of  peach  trees  by  grubs  at  their  roots, 
I  take  the  liberty  to  communicate  all  that  experience 
among  various  friends  and  neighbors  has  brought  to 
my  knowledge. 

In  New  Jersey  they  make  use  of  rotten  fish,  put 
in  the  spring  at  the  roots  of  the  trees.  I  have  teen 
beautiful  peach  trees  which  I  was  told  were  thus 
freed  from  worms.  This  remedy  presents  another 
advantage,  the  rotten  fish  being  a  very  good  ma- 
nure. 

A  gentleman  of  respectability,  of  Brooklyn,  L. 
I.,  who  had  purchased  four  peach  trees  from  roe, 
placed  round  two  of  them  coal  ashes,  which  were 
thus  happily  preserved.  But  the  others  suffered 
the  ordinary  depredation.  The  above  means  re- 
ceive confirmation  in  France,  and  in  England,  where 
they  use  the  soot  of  the  same  combustible,  and  also 
of  wood  to  destroy  the  white  grubs;  the  soot  of 
these  substances  being  very  acrid.  This  is  a  con- 
venient and  easy  reinedy,  which  might  be  generally 
used,  and  I  have  adopted  it  for  many  of  my  trees. 

Aiiollicr  effectual  awd  ingenious  expedient  is,  I 
understand,  adopted  by  the  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Smith,  which  consists  in  covering  the  body 
or  trunk  of  the  tree  with  straw,  from  June  until  the 
end  of  August,  in  order  to  guard  its  surface  from 
the  deposition  of  eggs  by  the  fly,  which  is  said  to 
cause  the  mischief  I  am  told  that  by  this  means 
he  has  preserved  all  his  trees  to  full  age,  and  good 
health.  This  process  was  announced  in  Februarv, 
last  year,  by  my  friend,  Ur.  Pasealis,  of  New  York, 
who  appears  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  Ibe 
subject,  while  be  resided  in  Philadelphia.  He  says 
that  the  matted  sheaf  of  straw,  bound  round  the 
tree,  need  only  extend  quite  down  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  trunk,  because  the  eggs  deposited  are  eject- 
ed out  by  Ihe  gum  oozing  from  Ibe  bark,  and  de- 
stroyed by  drying,  except  at  some  height  from  the 
earth. 

It  is  very  pernicious  to  use  fish  oil  on  trees,  as  it 
shuts  the  pores  hermetically,  and,  preventing  trans- 
piration, is  often  Ihe  cause  of  death  to  the  tree. 

Your  personal  influence,  and  that  of  other  mem- 
bers, could  extend  these  practical  and  useful  reme- 
dies, and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject  I  have  thought 
il  my  duly  to  recommend  them. 

With  great  respect  I  remain, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

ANURE   PARMENTIER. 
David  Hosack,  M.   D.,  Presidenl  ( 
of  the  Hurt.  Soc.  oj  JVcip  York.  ) 


nxriLAL  scoziro»i7. 


(From  the  Philad.  American  Daily  Advertiser  ) 
SALT  YOUR  BEES. 

Mr.  Pouhon, — As  every  thing  useful  ought  to  b" 
generally  known,  I  herewith  send  you  an  extrnct 
from  my  Diary,  which  you  may  publish  if  you  think 
proper  so  to  do. 

Jlpril  16. — For  several  days  past  I  have  found 
several  worms  under  ray  bee  hives,  which  had  been 
cast  forth  by  the  bees.  I  find  they  cannot  return  lo 
the  hive  up   the   wire  on  which   Ibe  hive  stands. 


•  My  late  respected  friend,  Mr.  Bose,  Director  of  llio 
King's  Garden  of  Paris,  after  seeing  several  worms, 
which  M.  Michaui  brought  home  from  America,  pro- 
nounced Uiem  to  be  the  larva;  of  the  Callidia  Flozuocs. 
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which  wire  i»  liriven  firmly  into  Ihc  bench,  that  the 
corners  of  the  hive  m;iv  rest  on  il  ahoiU  one  and  a 
biiif  inches  .ibuvc  the  io|>  of  the  bench.  The  wire 
»bout  the  siie  of  the  smsll  end  of  a  pipe  stem. 

.J/iriJ -27.— This  morn,  a  worliiy  German  (name 
unknown,)  linockcd  at  ray  gile  whilst  I  was  altend- 
init  on  an  examin.iliim  of  my  bees,  lie  wished  to 
enltr;  I  bid  him  do  so,  and  presented  him  with  my 
chair,  as  it  stood  on  the  gra>s,  lo  sit  on;  when  scal- 
ed, he  iicgan  to  tell  me,  that  salt  was  a  preservative 
from  the  ravages  of  the  worms.  He  then  recited 
authorities,  which  I  am  sorry  to  s;iy  I  could  not  un- 
derstand, owing  to  my  want  of  knowlcd;Ce  of  the 
Uerman  language-  I  found  him  to  be  a  person  of 
general  inform:ilion,  and  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  salt,  which  I  did  in  his  presence,  by  put- 
ting a  tea-spoonful  of  Hue  salt  under  each  hive;  the 
wind  being  fresh,  much  was  blown  away.  When 
i  returned  to  where  he  sat,  he  told  me  coarse  salt 
would  be  belter. 

Jpril  2S.— On  examination  of  my  hives  this 
morning,  I  found  more  worms  under  thcra  than  I 
bad  found  the  whole  season  before  !  but  with  this 
difference,  not  searching  about  to  regain  the  hive, 
but  completely  dead!  1  attribute  this  to  the  effect 
of  Ihc  salt  I  put  under  the  hives  yesterday,  at  the 
recommendation  of  my  friend,  the  worthy  German. 

Fraueisvitle,  near  Phila.  John  Y.\tman. 


Bees. — A  new  manual,  for  the  proprietors  of  bees, 
has  been  published  at  Paris,  by  a  M-  Martin.  It 
treats  successively  of  the  natural  history  of  bees,  of 
their  maladies,  of  their  different  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  construction  of  their  hives,  it  col- 
lects the  most  striking  observations  that  have  been 
made  upon  these  industrious  republics  by  preceding 
writers;  and  finishes  by  a  summary  of  the  princi- 
ples of  education  which  M-  Martin  lays  down,  and 
by  a  bibliography  of  bees'  Annexed  is  an  abridged 
treatise  on  the  culture  of  sainfoin  and  buck-wheat, 
which  M-  Martin  considers  to  be  the  two  plants 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  honey. 


(Krom  the  United  Slates  Gazette.) 

We  publish,  this  morning,  a  letter  to  a  distin- 
guished individual  of  Philadelphia,  from  a  lady  re- 
siding in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city,  well  known 
for  her  ardent  piety;  her  unwearied  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  religion  and  philanthropy,  and  her  liberal 
aid  to  all  well  devised  means  of  promoting  the  good 
of  her  kind,  and  especially  of  mitigating  the  imme- 
diate and  most  oppressive  miseries  of  the  unfortu- 
nate who  may  come  within  the  scope  of  her  enqui- 
ries. This  is  the  age  of  noble  ejierlions.  The  spi- 
rit that  is  abroad,  must  work  out  permanent  and 
extensive  good — lessening  in  an  eminent  degree  the 
amount  of  present  ills,  and  correcting  those  errors 
in  the  opinions  and  practices  of  society,  that  would 
work  out  future  evils. 

Extract  nf  a  tetter  from  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
lady  of  A'ew  Jersey,  to  the  writer  of  the  Essays  on 
Vie  Public  Charities  of  Philadelphia. 
'•Now  indeed,  you  are  on  the  rigrht  road;  this  is 
Ihe  true  political  economy  of  which  we  have  all 
been  so  long  in  search,  and  on  ^bich  such  volumes 
have  been  wrillen.  This  is  the  true  philosopher's 
Hone,  from  which  pure  gold  will  spring.  I  have  all 
along  been  persuaded  that  men  never  iiad  a  right 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which 
surround  their  attempts  at  reformation.  They  ne- 
ver discovered  where  the  pressure  lay.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  ignorance,  hospitals,  prisons,  tread- 
mills and  houses  of  refuge  have  been  multiplied, 
and  charity  after  charity,  has  sprung  up  as  pallia- 


tives. Give  ipuiiicri  bread,  clothing  and  shelter  enough 
fur  her  children,  and  y(nir  prisons  will  be  turned  ittto 
icork  sliups,  and  your  houses  of  refuge  will  be  convert- 
ed into  schools. 

"Whatever  of  waste  and  indolence  appears  in  the 
females  of  the  upper  classes,  certain  it  is,  that  these 
vices  are  not  the  besetting  sin  of  the  poor.     Poor 
women  are  always  frugal  and  industrious;  I  have  ob- 
served them  very  narrowly,  and  I  can  with  confi 
dcncc    say,  that  they  arc  fur  7nore  industrious  and 
viorat  than  the  men  of  their  own  class.     Of  ten  fun 
Hies,  each  one  only  able  to  ajj'ord  one  room  as  a  shelter, 
eiy7i{  (f  the  women  shall  be  frugal,  industrious  and 
orderly,  exhibiting  the  strongest  solicitude  for  Ihcwcl 
fare  if  their  children,  while  six  of  the  men  shall  be 
worse  even  than  incumbranc<:s  to  their  wives,  so  that 
according  to  ir.y  estimate,  and  Mrs.  C  will  agree 
with  nie — the  dilference  between  the  two  sexes  is  as 
eight  lo  four.     I  do  not  know  whether  in  country 
towns,  or  even  in  the  country  itself,  the  dispropor- 
tion be  not  more  glaring.     Two  things  produce  this 
inferiority  in  the  male  poor.     The  most  obvious  one 
is  Ihc  uller  idleness  in  which  they  spend  their  even- 
ings, particularly  the  long  evenings  of  winter  and 
the  rainy  and  ivaste  days;  and  the  other  is  the  dis- 
respect in  which  they  are  brought  up  to  shew  to 
women.     A  drunken,  lazy,  selfish  man  of  this  class, 
will  always  feel  that  he  is  master,  let  his  wife  be 
ever  so  much  superior;  and  inferior  as  he  thinks  her, 
he  exacts  as  much  of  her,  as  if  she  were  his  equal. 
Many  men,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  have  this  same 
base   sentiment   with   respect   to  women.     1    have 
heard   many  sensible  humane  men  reason  in  this 
way,  when  contending  for  higher  wages  for  men. 
'That  men  are  obliged  to  labour  out  of  doors  in  hot 
suns  and  in  storms,  subjected  to  all  the  evils  that 
vicissitude  of  weather  creates;'  this  is  all  very  true, 
but  still  they  live  longer,  and  are  not  subject  to  so 
many  petty  diseases  as  women  are.     And  further, 
'that  men  cannot  labour  in  the  evening,  as  they  are 
e.\hunsted  with   the  hard  labour  of   the  day.' — In 
summer  this  excuse  may  appear  plausible;  but  is  it 
not  the  case  too  with  women?     Is  It  not  as  great  a 
labor  to  stand  at  a  wash  tub,  and  ironing  table,  all 
day,  and  then  sew  and  attend  to  household  duties  in 
the   evenings? — to   white   wash,   clean,  paint,  and 
scrub — and  worse  than  all — to  sit  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  nins  in  Ihe  night  at  her  needle,  with 
may  be  three  or  four  children  around  her-'  this  wo- 
man, thus  described,  goes  to  bed  as  weary  as  her 
husband;  but  although  she  may  and  does  feel  equal 
fatigue,   is  her  sleep  as  sound  as  his?     i  can  an- 
swer the  men,  that  very  few  women,  having  young 
children,  know  what  a  good  night's  rest  is.     It  is  to 
this  cause  we  must  look  for  the  haggard  and  broken 
looks  of  so  many  females  of  the  poorer  classes.   liul 
to  return  to  the  main  point  of  my  argument,  seeing 
that  women  labour  equally  with  the  men — that  their 
life  is  of  no  longer  duration — shewing  an  equality 
of  suffering — that  Iheir  necessities  are  as  great  (for 
I  will  not  allow,  that  the  clothing  of  a  poor  woman, 
properly  clad,  is  of  less  cost  than  a  man's)  and  thai 
they  are  fifty  per  cent  more   moral  and  industrious 
than  the  men — they  are  fully  entitled  lo  an  equality 
of  wages.     It  is  only   in    Cochin   China,   that   the 
wages  of  women  are  equal  to  the  men's;   but  there 
the  women  do  all  the  bard  labour.     No  rule,  you 
know,  can  be  laid  down  as  a  guide  unless  it  work 
both  ways;  one  prominent  reason  assigned  for  the  dis- 
proportion of  men's  wages  is  'that  they  have   fami- 
lies to  support.'    Has  not  a  woman,  a  widow,  a  fam- 
ily to  support,  and  if  she  labours  two  thirds  of  21 
hours,  is  she  not  entitled  to  as  much  as  will  support 
herself  and  her  children'/     You  have  struck  out  a  new 
path,  and  you  will  soon   get  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
I  do  not  know  a  greater  service  that  you  can  render 
the   country,  than  to  raise  the  price  of  IVmale  la- 
bour.   The  very  moment  a  woman  has  il  in  her  pow- 
er to  feed  and  educate  her  children,  that  moment 
crime  will  lessen  in  the  world." 


BFORTZNa  OLIO. 


iMroit.MATioN  Wanted. 
[.\  correspondent  whose  letter  is  post  marked  Cyn- 
thiana.  writes  under  dale  II  Ih  March,  from  whirh  Ihe 
following  is  extracted.  The  cerlilicate  is  publiahed 
below,  but  there  seems  about  it  someliung  mvsten- 
ous,  since  (he  writer  docs  not  give  the  date  of  his 
performance  in  a  single  instance.  These  perform- 
ances a|ipear  loo  lo  he  of  a  very  «U!ceyji/ig- character. 
At  two  he  beat  with  ease,  four  famous  colls!  haw 
could  colls  be  famous  at  two  years  old  !  At  three  he 
distanced  four  aged  horses  Ihc  first  heat,  Stc.  Sic. — 
Uut  no  dates  any  where — Eclipse,  says  Mr.  ijherly, 
was  raised  near  liuttiniorc,  but  he  does  not  say  by 
whom — we  repeat  that  the  case  rcquirea  explanalion- 
The  most  rigid  proof  of  pedigree  should  be  requir- 
ed in  all  cases  of  horses  standing  as  thorough  hreil 
stallious,  and  all  altenipts  at  imposition  in  such  ca- 
ses should  be  visited  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
law  and  the  contempt  of  all  honourable  men.] 
-Mr,.  .Skinner:  Harrison  Co.,  Maieh  l-l,  1829. 

Sir, — I  enclose  lo  you  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of 
Mr.  Lewis  Sherly,  lo  enable  joii  to  obtain  for  me 
Ihc  full  pedigree  of  Ihe  horse  named  in  hi?  certifi- 
cate, and  by  whom  bred  and  raised;  a  horse  whose 
pel  lormances  arc  so  notorious,  and  raised  near  your 
city,  I  should  suppose  that  his  pedigree  might  be 
easily  obtained.  As  the  above  horse  is  now  in  this 
county,  and  the  citizens  are  deeply  interested  in 
knowing  the  best  blooded  horses  of  our  country, 
they  are  anxious  that  his  pedigree  and  breeding 
should  be  fully  obtained  and  authenticated.  !>porls- 
nien  very  frequently  change  the  names  of  success- 
ful race-horses  when  moved  to  a  ilistance;  and  the 
horse  that  won  the  celebrated  sweepstake  race  at 
Uowling-green  may  not  then  have  been  called 
Eclipse;  but  the  pedigree  of  the  horse  that  won  that 
race  is  what  I  wish.— Mr.  L.  Sherly,  says,  he  and 
Mr.  Watson,  of  Virginia,  once  jointly  owned  that 
horse,  and  llie  horse  in  this  county  called  Eclipse, 
is  the  same  horse,  and  that  he  was  got  by  the  im- 
ported Eagle;  and  his  dam  was  Lauretta,  and  she 
was  got  by  Ihe  imported  Bcdlbrd. — The  above  in- 
formation you  will  please  forward  me  as  early  as 
possible. 

Performances  of  Eclipse. — Eclipse  at  two  years 
old  run  at  Kairview,  liallimore,  in  company  with 
four  famous  colts,  he  won  the  race  with  ease.  At 
three  years  old  I  ran  him  at  Newmarket,  Hagera- 
town,  wiih  aged  horses  three  mile  heats,  there  he 
proved  his  speed;  four  horses  started,  he  distanced 
the  four  the  first  heat;  I  then  took  him  to  Bowling- 
green  and  ran  him  two  miles  and  repeal,  he  won  llie 
race  without  Ihe  crack  of  a  whip.  The  fall  he  was 
four  years  old  I  ran  him  at  Newmaikct,  Long  Island, 
three  mile  heats  with  four  famous  turf  horses  for 
upwards  of  $500,  two  horses  dislanccil  the  first  heat, 
the  '2d  beat  Eclipse  distanced  the  fir  Id;  I  then  took 
him  to  Uowling  green  and  ran  him  in  Ihe  Sweeps- 
take race,  four  miles  and  repeal,  he  ran  agRinfl  Mr. 
Harrison's  bay  mare  Yankee,  Col.  Johnson's  hor«e 
Sir  Alfred;  and  Lady  Mag,  Ihe  two  first  heats  were 
dead  heats.  Eclipse  won  the  third  heat,  lost  Ihe  fourth 
and  won  Ihe  fifih,  he  was  so  exhau<tcrl  when  he 
came  out  that  he  took  the  cords  and  cramp,  not  be- 
ing properly  taken  care  of,  Ihe  lever  (ell  in  his  ryes 
and  they  looked  like  two  halls-of  fire,  and  he  rc- 
iiiaiiied  in  that  condition  until  he  lost  his  sight. 
Eclipse  was  raised  near  Uallimore,  I  purchased  him 
at  two  ye-.rs  old,  whilst  in  training,  I  gave  $l,.'iOO 
for  him,  and  he  has  woo  me  five  capital  races  and 
never  was  beat.  Lewis  Siicklt. 
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NOItFOLK  RACES. 

Mb.  Skinner:  J^orfolk,  May  2,  181:9. 

Sir,— I  am  now  in  NorTolk,  where  I  have  gotten 
acqiiaiiitfii  niili  jour  lounsnian,  Mr.  G.,  who  is 
also  a  visitant  lo  this  place,  on  account  ol  the  races, 
now  just  over;  and  who  uill  ^ive  you  a  more  accu- 
rate and  full  account  ol  tliem  personally,  than  I 
may  he  ahle  to  do  on  paper;  they  have  been  quite 
entertaining. 

The  first  day  was  won  by  Col.  Wm.  Wynn's  Sor- 
rel Filly,  by  Sir  Archy,  dam  by  Galalin— mile 
heals. 

1st  heat  I  m.  51  sec.  >  easy— 3  years  old,  stakes 

2d     do.    1  ni.  50  sec.  J       #300  each. 

Second  dmj  -.vas  also  won  by  Col.  Wynn's  Sorrel 
Mare,  by  Sir  Charles,  dam  by  Floriztl— two  mile 
beats. 

Isf  heat  3  m.  50  sec.  }  p,      letor's  purse,  §300. 

2d     do.  3  m.  aS  sec.  ^  i  " 

Third  day  ihe  Jockey  club  purse,  4  mile  heats, 
was  won  by  Mr.  Wru.  R.  Johnson's  bay  mare.  Slen- 
der, by  Sir  Chailcs;  dam,  Reallity,  by  Sir  Archy;  this 
race  was  finished  at  a  single  heat,  (^ul-  Wynn's 
bay  mare,  Brunett,  having  made  a  desperate  ellbrl 
for  the  heat,  and  hnding  it  impossible  for  her  to 
win  it,  afterwards  was  drawn;  this  heat  was  run  in 
7  m.  51  seconds;  a  beautiful  heat,  though  thought 
to  be  won  tolerably  easy  by  Slender,  %10()- 

Fmirtli  day,  a  good  race;  won  quiie  easy  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Walson's  bay  horse,  Waxey,  by  Sir  Archy; 
dam  by  Sir  Alfr'-d — mile  heats,  best  three  in  live- 

3d     do.   1  m.  18  sec.J 

Mulatto  Mary,  with  8  lbs.  off,  was  second  in  this 
race.  Wa.xcy, -1  years  old,  full  weight,  (100  lbs.) 
won  quite  easy  though. 

I  suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  her  and  her 
speed,  as  well  as  with  her  owner,  who  seems  to 
stand  healing,  as  a  sportsman  should  do,  wilhoul 
much  niorlification — his  mare  was  also  second,  ami 
very  close  for  the  Proprietor's  purse. 

Here  let  me  take  occasion  to  correct  the  error  in 
Trumpator's  pedigree,  which  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  great  hurry  in  which  1  wrote  you,  (the 
mail  wailing)  or  from  some  little  oversight  in  the 
person  selling  it  in  type.  It  is  the  fact,  that  Hickory, 
the  sire  of  his  dam,  was  left  out — he  by  Whip,  fs>. 
which  makes  the  pedigree  read  thus:  Truiiipator 
was  golliii  by  Sir  Solomon;  his  dam  by  Hickory, 
iind  he  by  the  imported  horse  Whip,  out  of  the  im- 
ported mare  Truiiipetia,  by  Bedford.  It  might  also 
be  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Epps  and  Mr.  Wash- 
ington were  two  gentlemen,  whose  particular  friend- 
ship for  each  other  induced  them  lo  buy  the  Ara- 
bian marc  in  conjunction,  and  not  that  there  was  a 
firm  under  that  title.  The  horses  sold  were  tine 
ones,  of  unquestionable  stock,  and  will  do  credit  lo 
the  state  they  are  gone  to. 


1st  heat  1  ra.  5.^5  sec.  , 

•2d     do.   1  m.  51  sec.  ^ Handy  Cap,  #200. 


^igi:£i  is«i^s^i£:£as, 


Baltimorb,  Fkiday.May  8,  1829. 


the  manner  of  splicing  the  string  pieces,  and  with  a 
system  of  fyiiii(cc-6raci/ig  which  we  never  before 
wilnesscd  in  any  structure  of  this  sort. — The  former 
is  calciiUiled  to  give  to  the  joinings  the  entire 
strength  required  of  the  siring  pieces; — and  the  lat- 
ter is  intended  to  obviate  the  elasticity  of  the  brtdjje 
and  prevent  it  from  vibrating  when  traversed  by  a 
carriage  or  horses  at  full  speed.  The  attainment  ol 
these  imporlaiil  objects  appears  lo  be  strikingly  ex 
emplilied  in  liie  Bridge. 

'i'he  model  is  constructed  of  white  pine  timber, 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  lo  the  foot. — Its  parts  are  con- 
nected by  lock  joinings,  without  the  aid  of  screw 
bolts,  except  at  Ihe  splicings  of  Ihe  string  pieces.  It 
is  S220  inches  long,  and  30  inches  widt;,  and  consisl^ 
of  three  longitudinal  truss  frames,  each  of  which, 
exclusive  of  the  arch  braces,  is  IG  inches  high.  The 
arch  braces  give  an  additional  height  of  8  inches. 
The  quaiilily  of  timber  required  lor  a  full  size 
bridge,  built  according  to  Ihe  model,  with  a  span 
220  feet  long,  with  two  carriage  and  two  foot  ways, 
covered,  will  be  about  one  hundred  thousand  feel, 
board  measure;  and  Ihe  quanlily  of  iron,  exclusive 
of  spikes  and  nails,  about  lioO  lbs.  in  screw  bolls, 
20  inches  long  and  7-8  inch  in  diameter.  The 
model  has  sustained,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  being  overloaded, seven  men,  which  gives  for  the 
corresponding  efliciency  of  a  full  size  bridge,  as 
above,  the  abilily  to  sustain  at  least  1000  men. 

In  fine  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  systematic, 
economical,  and  ellicient  specimens  of  Biidge  archi- 
tecture, that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public:  nor 
is  Ihe  skill  of  the  mechanic  who  executed  the  model, 
less  conspicuous  than  the  simplicity,  regularity  and 
symmetry,  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts. 


II  J*  The  Jackson  BRinoE. — We  have  seen  the 
model  of  a  bridge  devised  by  Col.  Long,  of  Ihe  I). 
S.  Engiueer-s,  and  constructed  under  his  directiim  by 
Mr.  Mull.ikin,  an  ingenious  mechanic  of  this  city,  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Hassard  &.  Curley.— Ihe 
principles  involved  in  its  construction  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  Carrolllon  Viaduct,  invented  by  Ihe 
same  gentleman,  and  of  which  we  gave  a  brief  no 
tice,  in  the  Farmer  of  the  2d  January  last. 

'I'he  J.ickson  Bridge  exhibits  the  ulmosl  simplicity 
in  the  arrauKement  of  its  parts,  and  apparently  com- 
bines the  greatest  economy  of  construction,  with  the 
greatest  elliciency  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is 
constituted.      We  were  particularly  gratified   with 


^^  The  reader  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  improved  short  horn  cattle  in  England,  and  of 
the  value  of  an  English  farmer's  possessions  in  the 
111  tide  of  live  slock,  by  the  following  account  of  Mr. 
Champion's  recent  sale  at  Blythe — Mr.  Champion 
is  the  gentleman  from  whom  the  Editor  of  this  paper 
imported  cattle  and  sheep  some  years  since,  and  is, 
we  believe,  a  tenant  or  renter  of  land. — The  Editor 
of  Ihe  British  Farmers'  Magazine  says,  "This  im- 
portant sale  went  off  with  great  spirit.  Our  agri- 
cultural readers  will  no  doubt  be  glad  lo  know  some 
particulars  of  Ihe  sales,  and  we  have  accordingly 
made  the  following  calculation  of  the  averages  of 
the  sales  of  short  horns,  for  their  information" — for 
the  greater  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  we  give  the 
statement  in  dollars  and  cents,  instead  of  guineas 
and  pounds. 

Brought  from  .Irrra^e. 

23  Short-horn  Cow9,$!l3  Si  to  280  00  each.  gl35  tj6 
12  2  year  old  lIeifers,!J3  33  to  242  .M  "  12!)  77 
II  Yearling      do.         70  00  to  144  88     "         8!)  77 

10  Heifer  Calves,       102  44  to  150  00     •'         69  33 

11  Bolls,  102  44  to  2S0  111)  "  lll.H  ii 
5  Calves,  41)  tili  to  1  10  00     "  75  22 

The  total  of  the  32  lots  of  Short-horns  brought  the 
sum  of  §11,044  II.  'I'he  sales  of  Sheep  and  Horses, 
were  made  at  what  may  be  called  a  fair  full  market 
price;  and  the  total  of  the  three  days'  sale,  may  be 
estimated  at  upwards  of  jJ26,(>C7  33.  Tliert  were 
ii|-wards  of  live  hundred  individuals  present,  among 
whom  were  Lord  Allhorp,  Sir  Tatlon  Sykes,  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  other  eminent  breeders  from  Ireland, 
.Mr.  Chiistophcr  Mason,  Mr.  Wctberell,  Mr.  Bear- 
ley,  and  others. 

57-  English  Markets— Fairs— (in  Scotland  called 
Trysts,)  proceedings  of  Auricullural  Societies,  SiC. 
We  extract  the  following  ilem»  from  the  Biili=h 
Fanners'  Magazine,  in  the  persuasion  that  they  will 
be  deemed  curious  and  interesting — How  wonderful 
Ihe  number  of  beasts,  sold  at  these  fairs — and  how 
painful  the  reflection  that  in  a  country  so  productive 
of  the  means  of  human  subsistence  so  many  millions 


are  almost  destitute  of  their  coarsest  elements; re- 
duced to  a  condition,  in  that  respect  not  comparable 
10  point  of  ease  and  abundance,  and  freedom  from 
bodily  suUering  and  mental  care,  with  Ihe  slaves  of 
our  Southern  States.  Take,  for  instance,  one  of  Ihe 
Fairs  in  that  ill-fated  country;  the  land  of  courage 
and  hospilalily,  and  the  fine  qualities  that  most 
ennoble  human  nature;  the  reader  must  know  »vo 
mean  Ireland;  where  so  many  poor  people  drag  out 
a  miserable  existence  in  the  greatest  destitution; 
almost  strangers  to  the  taste  ol  animal  food. 

Ballinadoe  Fair,  of  w  hich  the  following  is  a  gene- 
ral return: 

Sheep— sold. 

On  the  6lh,     ....  52,051 

7ih,     -  -  -  .  33,0'Ja 

8lh,    -  -  -  .  934 

10th,     -  -  .  .  .j.)7 


Total  sold,    - 
Unsold, 

- 

86,374 
11.010 

Total  exhibited. 

97,384 

CattU. 
Sold  on  the  9th, 
lOlh, 

Total  sold,      - 

I.-IOI 
172 

1,576 

Hei/eri. 
Sold  on  the  9lh, 
lOlh, 

5,985 
116 

Total  sold,      - 
Calves  sold  on  the  lOlh, 
Horned  cattle  unsold, 

Total  of  Horoed  Cattle,        1 1  ,:>  I S 


Horses  sold. 


Tops,  - 
Middle, 
Cubs,   - 


,iverage  Pricu.  —  Welhert. 


Ewes. 


Oxen. 


Ileifert. 


u 

I 


Tops,  breeding, 
Second  Class, 
Third  Class,     - 
Fourth  Class, 

Tops,   -       •      - 

»li<ldle. 

Third  Class,     - 

Tops,  - 

Second  Class, 
Third  Class,    - 
Fourth  Class, 


t<  r  The  Great  Horse  Fair  nt  I[ontcastle. — Blood 
Horses  fetched  enormous  prices,  and  in  fact  every 
description  of  horses,  possessing  shape  and  action, 
sold  remarkably  well.  'I'here  »verc  several  foreign- 
ers in  Ihe  fair,  whose  inquiries  were  principally 
directed  towarils  the  blood  marcs.  A  Hanoveria 
olliccr  was  said  to  be  purchasing  for  the  Dnkr  of? 
Cambridge,  and  the  King's  second  coachman  .n 
looking  out  for  grey  horses  for  the  Royal  slii'  It 
IS  no  small  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  wlir  h 
Ihe  horses  bred  in  this  kingdom  are  held,  wher^  it 
is  asserted,  from  undoubted  aiilhorily,  that  Mr.  I'll- 
more.H  horse  ilealer,  paid  at  Ibis  lair  for  forty  Iku  m-, 
J'oxir  thutucuid  and  fifteen  pounds;  averaging  Jilt.  1  i , 
each. 

Hj-  iftllon  St.  Gilest  Great  Sh':ep  Fair,  (Srpt. 
12,)  was  held  on  Friday,  when  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  amouoted  to  upwards  of  90,000,  and  ib«     , 
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frralrst  niiiiilnT  evor  known  Itierc.  Tlic  s.ili'  wi«» 
ool  bruk,  l>iit  till'  prices  were  in  mncial  liii;lirr  limn 
«l  Itie  l.<te  fair  «t  Urildiril.  Welhcrs  may  be  i|iioteil 
from  j^6  6t>  to  ^"J  SS  per  lieiiil;  owes  rrmn  §  I  -U  lo 
ill  tjti,  anil  liuuhs  from  $.1  1 1  lo  ^li.  A  lot  of  lambs 
bred  by  Mr.  Self,  ol   Kni;;liton   K.irin,  was  sol<l  for 

fi  ii  per  bead;  tbi-y  were  parliciil.trly  niliiiircd  for 
Iheir  breed,  and  allowed  by  the  juilges  to  be  the 
hell  lambs  brought  to  Wilton  fair  for  many  years. 
The  show  of  rams  was  smaller  than  lor  several 
yrsrs  past.  There  were  but  few  horses  at  the  fair, 
ind  ihose  were  (tenerally  of  an  inferior  description. 
Cheeie,  which  was  in  very  short  supply,  produced 

be  following  prices,  viz:   Fine  Old  Somerset,  from 

^\»  2-2  to  ^19  53;  second  ditto,  from  ^1:2  SS  to  ^14 

^6;  and  skini,  from  j^5  .SS  lo  J^t>  66.     The  horses, 

bich  were  few  and   principally  of  the  cart  kind, 

)old  it  high  prices. 


IT  SroTL4ND— Falkirk  trysts,  (fairs.)      At    the 
September  tryst,  which  was  held  on  the  8lh  and  9lh, 
n  unusual  number  of  Soulh  country  dealers  were 
B  attendance,  who  made  purchases  to  a  great  ex- 
ent.     The  number  of  sheep  has  been  estimated  at 
:0,000,  and  the  cattle  at  55,000.     Little  or  no  busi- 
iCM  was  transacted  on  Monday  forenoon.  Un  Tues- 
•y  a  great  many  sales  were  etl'ected,  at  a  small  ad- 
aoco  on   Monday's  prices.     So  large  a  slock  of 
eavy  Angus  and  Aberdeenshire  cattle  has  seldom 
een  seen;  they  alone  amounted  to  between  5,000 
d  6,000.     A  number  were  bought  by  Glasgow 
Mhers   Good  Aberdeenshires  sold  at  jJ62  2-210^66 
',  or  about  jj2  to  ^2   11  per  8  lbs.     A  lol  of  forty- 
16  were  sold  at  upwards  of  ^38  8S  a  head;  four 
;rf  superior  animals  went  ofl  at  jjj97  77. 
At  the  October  tryst,  the  last  and  largest  of  these 
'Cat  markets,  the  show  of  sheep  was  considerably 
Tger  than  last  tryst  (from  90,000  to  96,000).  Good 
t»  were  sold  very  early,  and  at  a  considerable  ad- 
ince  above  last  lair     Cheviot  wedders,  'A4  22  to 
■   Il;ewe5  <52  to  jJ2  89.     Black-faced  wedders,  ^3 
to  ^4  88;   ewes  gl  66   to  ^2  88;    the  average 
ce«  of  Cheviots  would  be  ^5  55,  and  of  black- 
ed ^4  33.      The  sale  was  Very  quick,  and  the 
ale  were  sold  otT  at  an  advance  of  from  44  to  66 
ts,  per  head,  above  the  prices  obtained  at  the  last 
»t.     The  whole  number  of  cattle  shown  was  far 
ore  last  tryst,  and  might  be  stated  at  from  50,000 
60,000.     Sales  were  easily  effected  at  aconsider- 
le  advance  on  the  prices  obtained  at  last  fair;  there 
■.iDed  to   be  a  demand   for  every  description  of 
ick.     From  the  number  of  buyers  from  the  south, 
o  had  got  their  hands  clear  at  Brougli-hill  fair, 
Tuesday  fortnight,  the  sales  were  very  quick,  and 
onsiderable  advance  was  the  consequence.     Fat 
d  readily  at  from  jpl  55  to  gl  77  per  8  lbs.  Heavy 
gU9   and    Fife   cattle   sold   from   gGO  GO  to  ^84; 
crdeen    and    Banff,    ■g,i-2  64   to  ^70  22.      West 
;hianders,  ibree-year-olds,  from  vJ27  to  >j56;  two- 
r-olds,  ^18  66  to  J(46  66;  and  queys  nearly  in 
portion.      Country   beasts  from  g28  lo  jj5I   33. 
e  sale  was  the  quickest  which  has  been  seen  for 
ny  years.     A  great  number  of  people  were  dis- 
oinled,  the  Kfealer  part  having  been  bought  up 
llie   English   dealers.     There  was  a  lol  of  fifty 
le,  aged,  of  the  pure  Aberdeenshire  breed,  prime 
shown  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Kirriemuir,  for  which 
minent  agriculturist  in  the  ea«t  of  Srolland,  of 
d  ^8S  88  per  head,  being  ^4,44  t  44  for  the  lot, 
this  offer  was  not  accepted.     These,  we  believe, 
!  the  finest  cattle  ever  exhibited  at  Falkirk  in 
lot 


I/)cfcerfci/ /.^mfc  Fair.— This  great  annual  mar- 
«'•;>:  for  lambs,  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  13th 
!  r  ^ugosl,  on  the  well  known  hill  in  the  neighbour- 
)v"~M\  of  Lockerby.  Between  30,000  and  35,000 
J)3  appeared  on  the  hill;  of  these,  nearly  10,000 
)W'  J#Uled  of  Mid-Cheviot  wedder  and  ewe  lambs, 


2,000  halfhreds,  4.000  Top-Cheviot  wcddcrs,  and 
the  remainder  wedder  and  ewe  Iambi. 


3.  The  following  observHiions  on  the  proper  lime 
of  reaping  grain,  are  worthy  of  nllenlion.  borne 
illuslralions  of  the  same  lopic,  tending  to  the  same 
result,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  bien  niven  in 
previous  volumes  of  the  American  Farmer;  but 
ihose  which  follow,  are  on  another  kind  of  gruin, 
and  the  experiments  appear  lo  have  been  conducted 
more  systematically,  and  with  a  view  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  a  greater  variety  of  facts. 

Heaping  Potato  Oats. — Several  years  ago  the 
Minister  of  Kulhwell  made  some  experiments,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  the  period  in  the  process 
of  ripenins.  at  which  it  would  be  most  prolilablc  lo 
cut  down  this  species  of  grain,  and  about  the  year 
1821,  or  1822,  a  statement  was  published,  which  he 
had  made  on  that  subject,  before  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Annandale.  In  the  year  1820,  the  same 
Rev.  gentleman  made  another  experiment  with  still 
greater  accuracy  than  the  former,  which  led  to  near- 
ly the  same  conclusion.  The  following  table  gives 
the  results  of  this  experiment,  which,  we  are  in- 
formed, was  made  under  very  favourable  circum- 
stances, the  crop  having  ripened  equally,  and  the 
weather  having  remained  during  the  whole  time 
steady  and  mild.  It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the 
means  taken  to  measure  off  the  lots  as  justly  as  pos- 
sible, it  being  enough  to  state,  that  this  was  done 
with  great  care,  and  in  a  way  to  prevent  any  ma- 
terial mistake  as  to  their  quality.  The  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  best  time  for  reaping  potato 
oats  is  three  or  four  days  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
The  lot  cut  on  the  12lh  September,  yielded  very 
nearly  as  much  as  that  cut  on  the  19th,  but  what 
was  reaped  on  the  16th  had  the  decided  superiority. 
We  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  farmers,  to  pay 
greater  attention  than  is  usually  done  to  the  period 
of  reaping  their  crops.  Experiments  on  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  grain  would  be  very  desirable. 
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Farina  obtainable  from  Sprouted  I'otutoet — (By 
Sir  John  Sinclair)—!  always  tlioiiKhl  thai  some 
iniporlant  discoveries  would  be  made,  if  the  public 
alleniion  were  generally  liirecled  lo  a  plant  po>- 
»es^ed  with  such  peculiar  and  varied  properties  as 
Ibi;  pnlalo.  Among  those  discoveries  which  have 
occurred,  perhaps  llie  most  iniporlant  is  one  rccenl- 
l>  made  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Moir,  Croft-an-righ,  near 
llic  Cannongale,  Edinburg.  Mc  has  ascertained, 
iliat  sprouted  potatoes  will  produce  as  perfect  farina, 
in  the  iiioiitb  of  July,  as  llicy  would  have  done  in 
the  month  of  December; — that  the  produce  is  equal 
in  quantity  to  what  the  same  sort  of  potato  had  for- 
merly yielded  earlier  in  the  season,  namely,  14  lbs. 
per  cwt; — that  the  farina  is,  on  the  whole,  more  jiure; 
and  that,  when  the  potato  is  ground  down  in  a  stale 
of  fermentation,  the  impurities  are  more  easily  sepa- 
rated. I  lose  no  time  in  communicating  this  infor- 
mation to  the  public,  that  Ihose  who  have  sprouted 
potatoes  may  try  the  experiment  without  delay.  The 
farina  seems  to  be  a  most  extraordinary  production, 
as  it  is  neither  destroyed  by  frost  nor  by  fermenta- 
tion; and  it  has  been  proved,  ihat  when  once  made, 
it  can  be  preserved  in  the  greatest  perfection  for 
above  thirty  years. 


A  question  of  importance  lo  clerical  genlleinrii 
was  lately  decided  by  the  magistrates  at  Tiverloo. 
A  toll-collector  demanded  toll  of  the  Rev.  A.  Boul- 
ton,  when  proceeding  in  his  gig  lo  perform  service 
in  his  parish  church,  on  the  ground  Ihat  the  vehicle 
was  also  occupied  by  a  genlleman  who  was  not  en- 
titled to  such  exemption.  Mr.  B.  resisted,  and  con- 
tended the  indulgence  must  be  a  mere  nullity,  if  the 
Act  were  so  construed  as  to  prevent  a  clergyman 
taking  members  of  his  own  family  or  a  friend  with 
him,  when  proceeding  lo  his  place  of  worship.  In 
Ihis  the  bench  coincided,  and  dismissed  the  com- 
plaint. 

icy  Transplantino  Cedars — A  correspondent 
who  has  experienced  much  disappointment  in  the 
transplanting  of  cedar  trees,  asks  for  information  as 
lo  the  proper  season  for  the  operation,  and  such 
other  information  as  will  insure  success.  We  be- 
lieve the  winter  season,  is  the  proper  time  for 
transplanting  all  evergreens.  The  ground  should 
be  frozen,  so  Ihat  the  tree  may  be  taken  up  with  a 
considerable  body  of  it  firm  about  the  roots.  We 
should  be  glad  to  receive  proper  directions  for  the 
operation. 


The  Flour  Market. — The  wagon  price  of  How- 
ard street  flour  is  $6,  sales  from  stores  were  made 
on  Wcdnesdsy  at  §6.25,  which  appears  to  be  the  es- 
tablished price.  The  Hour  market  is  now  pretty 
nearly  exempt  from  foreign  influence,  and  we  may 
expect  more  steadiness  io  prices. 


Latest  Foreigh  News. 

By  the  packet  ship  Columbia,  arrived  at  New 
York,  we  have  intelligence  from  London  to  the 
31st  March.  The  Catholic  Relief  bill  was  finally 
passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  31st  March, 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  a  majority  of  178. 

The  iMorning  Post  of  the  31st  says:— "It  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  this  day.  No  de- 
bale  is  likely  lo  lake  place  on  the  first  reading. 
The  great  discussion  will  be  reserved  for  the  second 
stage  of  the  bill,  which  is  expected  lo  be  fixed  for 
Friday  or  Monday  next."  The  Irish  Forty  Shilling 
Freeholders'  Disfranchisement  bill,  was  also  read  a 
third  time  and  passed. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  a  long  interview  on 
the  3nih  with  Mr.  Peel,  and  afterwards  left  town  for 
the  king's  palace  at  Windsor,  to  have  an  audience 
with  his  majesty.  The  Standard  of  the  evening  of 
March  SO,  observes: — "Ministers  have  been  in  ac- 
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tive  cominunicalion  from  an  early  hour  this  morn- 
ing. The  Duke  of  WeUingtoii  has  ?ince  bis  return 
from  Windsor,  been  visited  by  mobt  of  his  col- 
leagues. The  result  of  his  interviciv  with  liis  ma- 
jesty, has  not,  of  course,  Iranspircil;  it  is,  however, 
confidently  slated  to  have  been  of  a  most  interesting 
and  vitally  important  nature.  The  premier  sent 
sever.d  messen;;ers  for  the  lord  pre>idcnt  to  attend 
him  this  raornins;,  previous  to  that  nMble  lord's  arri- 
val at  his  office.  Rumors  are  to-d.iy  even  more 
prevalent  than  yesterday." 

The  Courier,  which  i3  opposed  to  the  Emancipa- 
tion bill,  admits  that  it  will  be  carried  in  the  Lords 
by  50  majority.  We  learn,  through  another  chan- 
nel, worthy  of  confidence,  that  ministers  count  upon 
a  majority  of  70  in  the  House  of  Peers,  including  10 
or  12  bishops.  The  second  rcadin;;  of  the  bill  in 
the  Lords,  the  Courier  supposed  mij^ht  be  fixed  for 
Monday  the  6lh  of  April — the  cnniiniltce  on  Thurs- 
day the  9lh — the  report  on  the  Kith — and  the  third 
reading  on  Monday  the  I.^tli  of  .\pril;  in  which 
case  the  royal  assent  will  be  given  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  hou.se  for  the  Raster  holidays. 

It  is  currently  stated  that  the  young  Queen  of 
Portugal  is  going  back  to  Brazil,  to  her  father. 

Mr.  O'Connell — The  divisions  in  the  Committee 
on  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  were  triumphant  proofs 
of  the  certain  progress  of  that  great  measure  to  a 
successful  termination.  One  circumstance  was  slat- 
ed which  (in  the  opinion  of  the  London  Times,)  re- 
flects great  credit  on  .Mr.  O'Conncll's  good  sense 
and  liberal  feeling.  lie,  it  appears,  had  desired  two 
honorable  members  to  deprecate  any  opposition  on 
his  account  to  tliat  clause  of  the  bill  which  etTcctu- 
ally  excluded  him  from  Parliamrnl  except  after  a 
fresh  election.  He  has  sacrificed  his  personal  feel- 
ings in  a  very  handsome  manner,  content  to  bear  an 
individual  defeat,  rather  than  obstruct  a  great  pub- 
lic cause. 

The  weavers  in  and  around  Glasgow  were  in  an 
increasing  stale  of  distress,  anil  the  magistrates 
found  great  difficulty  in  repressing  the  excitement 
among  them. 

From  the  London  Price  Current  of  March  3 1 . 

Corn.— Having  again  but  a  small  supply  of  English 
wheat  at  market  yesterday,  fine  dry  samples  were  se- 
lected at  an  advance  of  2s.  per  quarter;  but  there  was 
no  improvement  in  the  v;ilue  of  middling  or  inferior 
qualities.  We  had  a  consiUcrahle  arrival  of  Foreign 
during  the  week,  a  part  of  which  had  previously  paid 
duty  at  the  out  ports;  such  as  arrived  previously  to 
Thursday,  has  mostly  been  cleared  in,  at  the  duty  then 
payaVjle,  but  the  subsequent  cargoes  are  going  uuder  the 
King's  lock.  The  Trench  markets  are  improving — some 
rather  important  purchases  have  been  made  at  Havre, 
supposed  to  be  on  account  of  the  government,  for  the 
sup|ily  of  Paris,  where  a  want  of  wheat  is  beginning  to 
show  itself,  and  where  prices  arc  said  to  have  recently 
advanced  considerably.  We  quote  American  I'loiir  «.s 
8"'j  a  9  5i.  The  averages  of  ihe  last  week  are,  Wheal 
1.6G  pcrb'ishel;  Rye  Ab^  per  bushel.  Duties  for  the 
week,  Wheat  .10  c.  per  bushel;  Ityc  .35  c.  per  bushel. 

Tobacco. — There  has  been  hut  little  doing  in  Tnl)aceo 
for  some  time.  Those  who  have  speculated  on  the  ex- 
pected increase  of  duly  on  stemmed,  are  now  most  anx- 
ious to  sell  at  from  Id  to  I  Jd  per  lb.  lower. — The  trade 
appears  to  be  well  supplied,  and  aro  working  stocks 
close  in  anticipation  of  lower  pricps. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Mmiket. 

rridmj  Erniin^,  Mar.  21,  1S:9. 

The  demand  for  cotton  has  been  extremely  limited 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  week;  and  prices  of 
American  descriptions  may  be  quoted  about  jd  lower 
than  on  thia  day  forlinght;  hut  there  is  no  alteration  in 
other  sorts.  The  sales  amount  to  8,530  bag>l  (including 
500  Americans  for  export,')  viz:— 


Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  the  im- 
ports are  light, — consisting  of  2747  bags  from  the  U. 
State;;  I'-S  from  the  Brazils,  and  20"  from  the  West 
Indies;— total,  3432  bags. 

Comparative  view  of  the  Imports  of  Cotton  into  the 
whole  kingdom,  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  21st  inst., 
and  imports  at  the  same  period  last  year. 
Into  the  kingdom  this  year. 
American  bags  125349 


South  .'American 

West  Indies,  Demerara,  &c. 

East  Indies, 

Egypt,  Europe,  &c. 


36081 
21^4 
7813 
3-0 

171737 


Total  of  all  descriptions 

Same  period  last  year. 
American  bags  35329 

South  American  33019 

West  Indies,  Demerara,  &c.      1973 
East  Indies,  16465 

Egypt,  &c.  1666—137452 

Increase  of  Imports  as  compared  with 
same  period  last  year  bags  34285 

Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Liverpool,  March  28th. 

Flaxseed  is  scarce,  small  lot  sold  at  77-6.  Naval  store 
didl.  The  Corn  Market  this  day  was  heavy,  and  Wheat 
rather  lower — Flour  nominally  40s  for  the  best, 


.\L.M.\NAC. 


1829. 
May. 


Saturday, 9 

.Sunday, 10 

Monday, 11 

Tuesday, 12 

Wednesday,..  13 

Thursday, 14 

Friday, 15 


Sus. 


Length 


Rises.       Sets,  lof  days. 


II.     M.       H.     M. 


14  0 

14  2 

14  4 

14  6 

14  8 

14  8 

14  10. 


Moon 
Sets. 


H. 


M. 


morn. 

0  32 

1  7 

1  40 

2  9 

2  38 

3  9 


Moon,  First  Quarter,  lOth,  '2  h.  29  m.  Ev. 


BAZiTIXSOSX:  PBICES  OTTRHEZTT. 


Prices  Ctirrentia  Boston,  May  1. 
.^pplefi,  best,  bbl.  $.2.00  a  2.50.  BeaHS,  white,  bushel 
1. 00  a  1.37.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.00  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  S.OO  a  8.50.  Butter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  8.75  a 
9.00;  Genesee,  8.75  a  9.00;  K)e,  best,  —  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .63  a  65;  Rye,  .60  a  .66;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .35  a 
.38.  //offs'-/.-nrd,  Ist  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear, bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  .50;  Red  do. 
Noilhcrn,  .7  a  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Mangel 
Wurzel  1.50.  iroo(.  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .35  a 
.44;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .26;  do.  three-fourths.wa.'-h- 
ed,  .30a. 35, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .28  a  .33;  Na- 
tive, washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .37  a 
41;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .25  a. SO;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort. 
30  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  May  2. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;    Upland,  .8J  a  .lOJ;   Alabama,  .9  a   11.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.     Flax,  Ameri 

can  .8  a  .9J.    Fla.Tseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  

Roiir,  N.York,  bbl.  6.374  a  6.50;  Canal  7.00  a  7.25;  Bal- 
timore Howard  St.  6.874  a  7;  Richmond  city  mills,  6.50 
country,  6.124  a  6.26;  Alexandria,  6.25  a  6.60;  Frede- 
ricksburg 6.124  a  6.25;  Petersburg,  6. 124  a  6.25;  Rye 
Flour,  3  50  a  3.75;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50;  per  hhd. 
13.00  a  13.50.  Grnin,  Wheat,  Virginia  1.27  a  1.28;  N. 
Carolina  1.28;  Rye,  North,  .66;  Corn,  North,  .64  a.  66; 
Barley,  55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .30  a  .36;  Peas, 
white  dry  7  bu.  6.00;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  S.50.  Pro- 
t'i.siom.  Beef,  mess  9.50  a  10.00;  prime  7.50  a  S. 00;  cargo 
6.00;  Butter,  N.  York,  1 24  a  16;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 
.54  a  .6J;  Pork,  mess  12.50  a  13.00;  prime  9.75  a  10.00; 
cargo  8.50  a  8.75;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 
.9  a. 10.  Rice  .ij  a  .Si;  Whiskey,  rye,  gall.  224  a  23; 
Cider  Brandy  .32a  .36.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .34  a  .64  a.6i; 
Kentucky,  .SJ  a  64  a  .64.  }l'ool,  Merino,  American 
(leeco,  .32  a  .38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;   common,  .18  a  .25. 


Corrected  for  the  .Imtrican  Farvier,  by  Edtcard  J.  }t~itl)on 
S{  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters^  Jlgenls. 
Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  J5.0C  n  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  5.00  a  S. 00— fine 
red,  8.00  o  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00o 
S.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow, 10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  4.00  o  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
„  7.00— wrapping,  6.00  n  S.OO. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $7.60 — superfine 
Howard  street,  G.25;  city  mills,  5.75  a  6.00;  Sus- 
quehanna, 6.00 — Corn  Me.4L,  bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.30- best  while  do.  1.30  0  1.50— ord. 
to  goody  .70  a  1.25— Corn,  .44  a  .46— Rye,  .68  0.68— 
Oats,  .26  a  .28- Beans,  I.OO  a  1.25— Peas,  .55  a  .CO— 
Clover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50 — Timotht,  2  a  2.50 — Orch- 
ard Grass,  2o  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  I.OO — Lucerne  .374 
n  .50  lb.— Barlet,  .45  a  .50— Flaxseed,  1.00— Cot- 
ton, Virg.  .84  0  .10— Lou.  .11  n.l2— Alabama,  .10  n  .11' 
Mississippi  .11  0  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  a  .1 1— Geor- 
gia, .90.12— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  pf.  .22  n. 22 4— in  bbls. 
Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, . 25  « 

30 — full  do..30o.50,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, §225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  nOa  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1 ,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  a 

G.50— Herrings,  .No.  1,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.87  4  a3— Mn- 
kcrel, -N'o.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25 — liv  .n, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  I'.n.  E. 

Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .2? 

a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  *l".0O,  ;;round. 

1  37>,  bbl. -Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §4.50o$6.00. 
Marketing. — Apples,  per  bushel.  $2.00;  Squabs,  ISJ; 

Turkies,  each,  1.25;  Butler,  lb.  .25  a  374;    Eggs,  .11  a 

.12t;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00;  Fowls,  doi.  3  a  3.75; 

Ducks,3.00n3.50;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .80  .10.  \  .  .,!, 

.8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7'  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dress,  .i        1. 

1.00  Sausages,  lb.  .8;   Onions,  bush.   .50;    Bcel^.         h 

1.00;  Turnips,  bush.  .25;  Terrapins,  4.00  o  4.50  pi  r  .,7; 

Pork,  5.50  a  6.00  cwt. 


ICO  S.  Isl.  lOJd.  to  I4il. 

40  Stained  do.  Cd.  to  8. 

38  20  Bowcds,  5id.  to  6  Id. 

500  Alab.  5.4il.  to  61d. 
llflO  Orlc.nns    54.  to  84d. 

2S0  Pcrnam  ,  7i  to  1\>\. 


450  Bahias,64d.  to  7d. 
400  M'hams,  6.;d.  to  7d. 
310  Egyptians,  7d.  to  8d. 

10  Demcraras,  8d. 
1250  Surats,  3|d.  to  4\d. 
ISO  earth's.  4  3-8d.  to4id. 


MKRINO  SHEF.P  FOR  SALE. 

The  Subscriber  living  nearthe  Ship  Tavern  on  the 
Lancaster  Pike,  Wcst-Whiteland  Post  Office,  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty-live  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  will  sell  about  forty  Bucks  and  three  hun- 
dred F.wes  full-blood,  Spanish  and  Saxony  Merinocs. 

This  flock  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  im 
ported  sheep,  and  greatly  improved,  and  is  thought 
equal  in  quality  to  the  best  in  the  United  States.  If 
not  sold  Ihcy  will  be  shorn  early  in  .Fune,  ami  samples 
of  their  wool  retained  until  the  middle  of  August,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  disposed  olf,  as  1  have  sold  my 
farm  in  Delaware  county,  and  propose  (iirtailing  ac. 
cordinglv.  JAMES  .MclLVAlN. 

Wesi-inUeland,  .Ipnl  27|A,  1829. 
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AMERICAN  FAiniEIl— Baltimore,  May  15,  1S29. 


(^5 


AaRXCULTUKZ:. 


(Frtim  llic  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
Obskkvations  on  the  Vegetable  Econout  or 

AORICULTUKAL  Fl.ANT». 

Sir, — A  correspomlcnt  in  the  Brilifh  Farm*ri' 
Masnzine  (p.  300,  August.  IS-iS,)  says,  "my  object 
ill  tins  researcli  is  to  ascertain  llic  real  cause  of  snnil 
in  wheal:" — if  lie  "ill  allow  mo  to  hazard  an  opinion, 
it  perhaps  may  throw  .-onio  liulil  on  this  niysierioii* 
suhjecl;  therilori'  I  have  sent  the  following  oh»er- 
v;itioii5  for  your  consideration,  anil  should  Ihcy  prove 
worthy  of  notice,  you  are  at  (ull  liberty  to  make 
what  use  you  plca>e  of  tlKin. 

Aroon',;  (he  .iccompli>luuenls  that  every  practical 
agriculturist  onjiht  to  possess,  a  knoivledRe  of  the 
fundaracotal  principles  of  Botany  doservedly  claims 
his  attention.  It  furnishes  him  with  a  key  to  llic 
finiple,  yet  admirable,  .system  of  order,  which  Pii- 
ture  has  obsorveil  in  all  her  works — it  instructs  hiai 
in  many  truths  which  are  important  in  the  economy 

J  of  a  farm;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  our  in- 
telligent farmers  are  beginning  to  perceive,  and  to 
appreciate,  the  real  value  of  sueb  acquirements, 
vibich  will  not  only  be  a  means  of  correcting  their 
vieHs  of  rural  concerns,  hut  will  also  enable  them  to 
overcome  many  prejudices  concernins;  things  with 
which  they  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted. 

Plants,  like  animals,  it  is  well  known,  are  siibject 
to  the  law  of  increase;  a;'d  the  parts  here  under 
consideration  will  he  confined  to  the  reproductive 
organs,  known  by  the  names  of  the  flower  and  fruit. 
My  observations  will  chiedy  relate  to  the  structure 
of  the  flower — the  uses  of  the  various  parts — the 
changes  that  they  undergo  during  the  time  of  flow- 
ering and  fructification,  as  well  as  the  various  dis- 
eases to  which  they  are  subject: — these,  when  con- 
itidered  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  may  perhaps 
lafford  some  information. 

Linnxus,  the  prince  of  naturalists,  in  arransJDg 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  has  made  use  of  four  grand 
divisions;  that  is  to  say: 

Classes,  which  resemble  J\'alions; 
Orders,  which  resemble   Tribes; 
Genera,  which  resemble  Famitief; 
Species,  which  resemble  /ndii'i(/uafs. 
The  characters  of  the  classes  are  taken  :lmost 
jxclusively  from  the  stamina,  and  those  of  lie  or- 
ders most  commonly  from  the  pislilla.     On  these 
distinctions  the  classes  and  orders  are  foundet     By 
the  resemblance  of  these  parts  and  their  di.'erent 
:ombination3  through  a  number  of  gradalios,  the 
families  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  distingished. 
The  following  figure  is  annexed,  in  order.o  elu- 
:idate  the  sexual  system  of  plants. — 

THE  PARTS  or  A  COMPLETE  FLO-VEg 
d 


a  The  caly.- 

b  The  pe'ls  of  (he  corolla. 
e  The  a'hera 
d  The  -gnia. 
e  The'yl«- 
1 /Theermin,  or  seed-bud. 
g  Thfilaments. 


„      dn 

K<i§ex 
i-  Ide 


The  anther. 
The  parts  of  a  stamen,  ^  The  filamenla. 

or  male  organs.         "       The  anther  prepares 
and  contains  the  pollen 
or  fertilizing  duit. 
The  parts  of  the  pistil-  <*  The  sti;ma. 
luni,  or  female   or-  «  The  style, 
gans.  /The  germin. 
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'Ibc  parts  d,  e,  f,  when  taken  in  the  whole,  is 
called  the  pistillum,  which  receiies  and  secreleii  the 
pulirn,  or  farina,  that  impregnates  the  germin  or 
seed-hud. 

This  is  called  the  sexual  sysliin  of  botany,  which 
is  founded  on  a  discovery,  that  there  are  in  venela- 
bl<-5,  as  well  as  in  anim  ils,  a  disliuctivii  if  the  sijxs; 
and,  that  they  propagate  their  species  in  the  same 
muniur.  I'he  most  essential  parts  of  the  flower 
are  the  stamen  and  the  pistil,  which  are  contained 
within  the  corolla; — these  parts  constitute  the  beauty 
of  the  llower — the  stamen  corresponding  ivilli  the 
runic-,  and  the  ;jis(if  with  the  ^c»ia/c,  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  petals  of  the  corolla  are  evidently 
designed  by  nature  for  the  protection  of  the  stamen, 
pistil,  and  germin,  by  shielding  these  delicate  parts 
of  till!  flower  from  external  injuries.  In  the  germin 
is  produced  the  seed,  which  when  impregnated  with 
the  pullen,  or  farina,  is  rendered  fruitful. 

Tlie  parts  of  fructification  are  appropriated  for 
the  natural  production  of  the  pericarpium,  or  fruit, 
that  atlords  so  many  luxuries  to  man,  and  contains 
the  seed  of  plants. 

Some  pericarps  are  pulpy,  as  apples,  pears,  plums, 
apricots,  iic  ;  some  are  hard,  as  nuts,  &.C.;  and  some 
arc  scaly,  as  the  cones  of  fir-trees,  &.c.  All  plants 
spring  from  seed  fertilized  or  impregnated  by  the 
pollen  or  farina  of  the  parent  plant,  that  germinate 
when  comiiiittcd  to  the  soil,  and  draw  their  nutri- 
ment from  the  earth  and  the  atmosphere,  which  are 
necessary  for  their  growth;  so  that  a  plant,  like  an 
animal,  is  an  organized  living  being,  in  which  vari- 
ous operations  are  continually  carrying  on;  but  the 
proper  object  of  vegetable  organization  apjiears  to 
be,  to  supply  food  to  animated  nature;  therefore 
plants  must  be  allowed  to  rank  hisih  in  the  scale  ol 
created  matter;  and  the  wisdom  of  Providence  is  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous,  than  in  the  variety, 
wholesomcness,  and  abundance  of  this  provision. 

Th'Se  plants  which  prove  the  most  useful  to  ani- 
mated nature,  belong  to  the  third  class,  Triandria, 
to  which  the  large  family  of  the  grasses  appertain — 
.ue  W'oves  ol  which  are  food  for  cattle,  the  small 
seeds  for  birds,  and  ttie  larger  grain  of  a  farinaceous 
quality,  for  the  support  of  man;  but  to  the  Iwellth 
class,  Icosandria,  chiefly  belong  the  fruit  bearing 
plants  of  the  eatable  kind,  so  serviceable  to  the 
human  race.  I'hese  two  classes,  which  are  the 
most  essential  to  man  and  the  creatures  under  his 
command,  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  which 
perhaps  deserve  minute  investigation. 

From  contemplating  the  process  of  nature  and 
the  generation  of  plants,  many  curious  hints  may 
be  drawn  which  may  prove  highly  useful  to  the  phi- 
losophic inquirer,  and  throw  much  light  upon  many 
phenomena  in  the  vegetable  world,  but  perhaps  in 
nothing  more  than  the  smut  in  wheat,  the  blossoms 
of  fruit  trees,  and  the  setting  of  young  fruit.  As  to 
the  former,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute, 
whether  the  smut  be  a  disease  inherent  in  the  seed, 
produced  by  the  soil,  or  an  adventitious  efl"ect  from 
the  atmosphere. 

To  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  sexual  system 
of  botany,  little  doubt  remains  that  it  is  neither  in- 
herent in  the  seed,  nor  produced  by  the  soil,  but 
originates  from  quite  a  diflerent  cause;  such  as  un- 
kind seasons,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains  at  the 
time  of  blooming,  which  bursts  the  anthera,  washes 
away  the /niina,  and  injures  the  parts  of  fructifica- 
tion. These  causes  may  frequently  prevent  impreg- 
nation, destroy  the  seed,  and  produce  smut  in  corn, 
which  proves  a  seat  for  animalciila;  so  that  the  winds 
and  the  rain  of  midsummer  too  often  do  for  our 
crops  of  grain,  what  fogs,  heavy  dews,  or  rain,  ac- 
companied by  frosty  riishts  and  the  cold  blasts  of 
spring,  do  for  our  fruit  trees. 

Now,  the  siBut  in  wheat  must  be  attributed  to  the 
non-impregnated  corns  in  the  ear  having  perished, 
become  putrid,  and  produced  a  stinking  black  pow- 
der, about  whict  so  much  has  been  said  and  so  lit- 


tle, understood.  It  i^,  perfeclly  clear  thai  the  bloom 
on  grain  for  the  production  of  corn,  depends  a" 
much  upon  the  stamina  and  plslilliiin  perforimiiK 
their  functions,  as  the  produilion  of  need  in  other 
vegetables;  hence  so  much  dep,  nds  on  favourable 
weather  when  the  crops  ol  corn  are  in  bloom. 

It  appears  somewhat  stranite  such  vaiiuuo  mean- 
to  prevent  smut  in  wheal  shmild  haic  been  iincd, 
while  the  cause  rcin.uned  unknown;  and  I  am  ap- 
prehensive, that  by  the  old  custom  of  u^i^g  strong 
steeps  as  a  preventive,  the  vegetative  priheiple  in 
embryo  frequently  becomes  injured,  und  fuiiietimes 
wholly  destroyed.  This  ill  accords  wnh  an  opinion 
of  some  of  your  correspondents,  who  think  that 
steeps  prevent  the  over  luxuriant  groHthol  gram; 
when,  in  fact,  th'y  will  either  pariially  or  wholly 
destroy  vegetation. 

'J'he  destruction  of  eggs,  or  animalcula  contained 
in  the  soil,  becomes  the  imperious  duly  ol  every 
farmer,  and  he  should  use  a  manure  ulilch  will 
prove  detrimental  to  their  existence.  The  universal 
compost  seems,  from  the  alkaline  properties  which 
it  possesses,  to  be  the  be-t  remedy  yet  known  for 
that  purpose,  as  the  author  of  "A  Dissertation  on 
the  Nature  of  Soils  and  the  Properties  of  Manure"' 
has  clearly  pointed  out.*  'I'hat  these  little  insecl.i 
(animalsula)  are  to  be  discovered  in  smut,  no  one 
will  doubl;  and  many  practical  farmers  have  con- 
sidered them  to  be  the  cause  of  that  disease,  but,  in 
reality,  they  are  only  the  ej]cct~\hey  do  not  exist 
originally  in  the  germ,  or  vital  principle,  of  the 
parent  plant,  but  arc  produced  by  an  adventitious 
eflect  of  the  atmosphere,  which  pretty  clearly  proves 
that  the  bulk  of  writers  on  this  subject  have  mis- 
tak.'n  the  effect  lor  the  caxisc. 

'I'he  blossoms  on  fruit  trees  become  injured  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  smut  in  wheat  is  produced;  for 
when  the  gerraMi,  or  seed-bud,  is  not  fertilized  on 
fruit-bearing  plants,  fructification  proves  Immature, 
and  the  fruit  drops  off.  'I'his  originates  from  the 
non-impregnation  of  the  ovary,  and  it  holds  good 
throughout  the  wliole  system  of  vegetable  nature— 
the  delicate  par\,  of  the  flower,  that  is,  the  stamina 
and  pistillum,  having  been  injured  by  heavy  rams, 
accompanied  with  frosts,  or  other  causes,  non-im- 
pregnation is  the  consequence,  and  of  course  the 
fruit  proves  abortive. 

I  now  come  lo  notice  the  setting  of  young  fruit, 
but  this  is  no  easy  matter  lo  discover  in  the  early 
stages  of  ils  growth;  if  it  be  perfectly  fertilized  it 
will  produce  perfect  fruit,  the  seed  of  which  will 
vegetate;  but  if  it  be  imperfectly  impregnated,  the 
fruit  will  not  arrive  at  perfection— the  vegetative 
principle  will  become  the  seat  of  disease,  and  a  nur- 
sery for  animalcula;  consequently  such  fruit  will 
prove  immature,  and  drop  off. 

Such  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  inquiry 
as  to  establish  facts  that  strengthen  our  opinion,  and 
corroborate  with  other  circumstances  which  prove, 
that  diseases  of  Ibis  nature  prevail  more  one  year 
than  another.  Since  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  se.xiial  system,  every  obstacle  on  that  head 
seems  to  be  removed,  and  leave  not  a  doubl  heliind. 
This  tempts  me  to  hazard  an  opinion  different  from 
the  bulk  of  mankind;  but  were  they  acquain'ed  with 
the  intercniiisc  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  on  minute 
investigation  tliey  would  assent  to  coiiiiction,  when 
a  confirmation  of  these  truths  a|<peared. 

Though  this  doctrine  may  be  perfectly  new,  yet 
it  is  founded  on  inconlroveitible  (acts;  and  if  every 
aceiwate  observer  were  lo  trace  nature  experimen- 
tally IhroiiKh  all  h.T  vari.itnms,  it  would  become 
acknowledged,  and  universally  known.  As  a  proof 
of  what  has  been  slated,  I  need  only  recur  to  cer- 


•  This  interesting  little  work  (a  review  of  which  will 
be  found  at  p.  32")  is  published  by  Ridgway,  in  Picca- 
dilly: it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  every  inlelligeni  far- 
mer, who,  as  well  as  Ihc  landed  prf^priclor,  ought  lo  be 
n  possession  of  it. — EJ.  Br.  Far.  .Mag. 
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taia  facts  tliat  cannot  be  denied,  llial  the  grain  of 
some  cars  perisli  and  become  snmtly,  wliile  others 
become  perfect;  yet  both  rising  from  the  same  seed- 
srain.  Now,  if  tlie  disease  which  h;is  been  supposed 
to  occasion  the  smut  were  infectious,  and  communi- 
cated by  tlje  seed-s;rain,  all  the  ears  on  each  stem 
would  of  course  be  more  or  less  coiilaminated;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  in  some  are  decayed  grain, 
and  others  quite  perfect,  which  will  vetcu;ale;  so  that 
the  ears  are  composed  of  perfect  and  imperfect 
corn,  yet  they  both  rise  from  the  s;ime  seed-grain, 
which  prove,  that  some  have  bern  impregnated, 
lerlilized,  and  will  vegetate;  but  olliers,  being  non- 
impregnated,  become  putrid,  and  full  of  a  stinking 
black  powder  called  smut. 

If  these  views  be  correct,  it  becomes  our  duty  to 
<'stabli:>h  such  facts,  and  apply  them  to  the  use  of 
agriculture;  hence  it  is  thiit  I  have  invited  your  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  which  i  am  persuaded  could 
not'  be  fully  attained  without  the  aid  afforded  by 
natural  science.  J.  H.  B. 

Scplcmber,  1828. 


Further  Extracts  from  Jacobs'  Retort 

ON  THB 

.AGRICULTURE  OF  NORTHERN  EUROPE; 
Madt  for  the  sake  of  some  things  curious  and  some  uuful. 

It  will  happen  to  a  traveller,  in  pursuit  of  Agricul- 
tural information,  even  in  England,  and  much  more 
in  countries  where  the  business  of  cultivation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  much  lower  manner,  that  his  attention 
will  be  invited  to  those  properties  which  are  best 
managed,  where  the  several  processes  of  husbandry 
are  most  sedulously  performed,  and  where  the  pro- 
duce is  the  greatest.  Hence  almost  every  writer  on 
agticullufal  subjects  has  been  led  to  over-rale  the 
actual  average  pioducc  of  land,  id  the  several  coun- 
liies  which  he  m^iy  have  visited. 

Like  others,  I  was  prevailed  Upon  to  pay  the 
closest  altenllun  to  the  delads  and  face  of  the  land 
of  the  most  skilful,  the  must  afHaent,  and  most  pio- 
duclivo  proprietors,  i  visited  several  nulilemen, 
whose  knowledge  of  and  attention  to  airriculture, 
was  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country;  and  if  the  produce  of  the  land  was 
i.ot  equal  to  th  it  laiicd  by  our  best  farmers,  the  dif- 
ference must  be  attributed  rather  to  the  soil  and 
vlimate,  than  to  any  deficiency  either  of  cajiital,  of 
skill,  or  of  assiduity. 

On  such  property  the  wheal  sown  was  very  insig- 
nificant, and  llie  proportion  of  that  grain  to  rye  had 
gradually  declined  ol  late  years.  One  nobleman,  who 
firmed  his  estate  of  2(i,000acrc.»,(ifwhich  two  thirds 
was  tillage,  anil  one  third  woodland,  grew  but  a  few 
acres  of  wheat,  and  of  late  had  sold  no  corn  of  any 
kind.  Ftora  the  |)orts  of  England  being  shut  against 
corn,  he  had  turnei!  his  attention  to  the  production 
uf  fine  wool.  On  this  estate  there  is  a  flock  of  15,000 
merino  sheep,  yielding  on  an  average  two  and  a 
half  pounds  of  U  >••  wool,  the  annual  sales  of  which 
amount  to  one  ha:i  more  than  the  value  of  the  sheep. 
Throu°h  the  fine  winter  months,  the  sheep  are  led 
with  corn.chielly  rye,  at  the  rate  of  one  pounil  per 
day,  which  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  three  pounds  of 
hay.  The  propiietor  calculated  that  sheep  thus 
kept  yielded  neatly  as  much  more  wool  an,  added 
lo  the  benefit  which  the  manure  of  the  animals  re- 
ceived from  th.it  kind  of  food,  was  equal  to  the  price 
he  should  have  rccciveil  fur  the  corn,  if  he  had  sold  it; 
lud  that  the  prulil  on  this  system  was  the  value  uf 
••le  whole  of  the  b:iy,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise consumed.  Inatead  of  selling,  he  finds  it  more 
profitable  to  buy  corn.  • 

On  the  same  properly,  the  extent  of  land  planted 
with  potatoes,  was  upwards  of  1,500  morgens,  or 
kbout  1 .000  acres,  ihe  chief  part  of  which  were  used 
in  the  distillery,  which  seems  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  every  well-managed  farm.    The  calcula- 


tion made  there,  was  that  two  bushels  of  potatoes 
yielded  as  much  ardent  spiiit  as  one  ol  barley;  and 
that  the  residuum,  after  e.xtracting  the  spirit,  was 
equal  in  alimentary  power,  fur  the  draft  bullccks, 
which  arc  fed  with  il,  lo  two  thirds  of  its  value  be- 
fore the  wort  was  extracted  from  it.  By  the  pro 
cess  on  this  estate,  nine  bushels  of  poUlocs  an 
mixed  wilhone  of  nialt,  lo  draw  the  wort,  which 
is  afterwards  distilled,  so  as  to  produce  a  spirit  con- 
taining 80  per  cent,  of  alcuhol,  in  which  staA  il 
pays  a  duty  ^much  complained  of)  of  sixpence^ 
per  gallon.  It  is  reiluced,  before  it  is  sold,  till  it  re- 
tains 50  per  cent,  of  alcohol;  and  the  price  charged 
to  Ihe  retailers  is  about  lourleen-pence  per  gallon. 

Another  person,  of  the  same  rank,  who  had  turned 
his  attention  to  Ihe  improvement  of  his  properlv. 
boasted  that  his  corn  land  already  yielded  near  siv- 
fold  for  the  seed  tb.tt  was  sown,  ami  could  be  further 
increased.  He,  too,  cultivated  potatoes  very  exten- 
sively, and,  fay  converting  them  into  slurck  and  Irea- 
c/e,  made  that  land  yield  a  profit,  which,  had  it  been 
devoted  lo  corn,  would  have  produced  a  loss.  He 
had  tried  to  make  sii;;ar  from  potatoes,  and  fouml 
it  not  advanta^foiis;  hut  be  assured  me  that  treacle 
paid  him  well, and  he  could  atford  to  sell  it  at  18  shii- 
lings  percwt.  whilst  that  from  Ihe  West  Indies  cusl 
24  shillings.  1  could  [lerceive  no  dillerence  belivei  n 
Ihe  sweetness  of  Ibis  treacle  and  that  from  the  Iro 
pics,  but  it  has  less  consistency. 

A  nobleman  whom  I  had  before  known,  lo  whose 
!.ospitalily  I  am  much  iiideliled,  and  whose  estate  I 
viewed  in  detail,  took  Ihe  trouble  to  furni.sh  nie  willi 
the  course  of  cullivation  he  pursued  on  Ihe  property 
on  which  he  resides.  Though  cultivated  wilh  care, 
and  though  faiily  productive,  I  readily  give  credit 
lo  what  he  assured  me, — that  the  whole  benefit 
which  he  derived  from  the  estate  of  G,JOO  acres,  in 
his  joint  capacity  of  landlord  and  cultivator,  had 
not  exceeded  the  amount  for  which  he  had  sold  his 
annual  clip  of  the  wool  of  his  flock  of  4,000  abeep. 

Though  the  rale  of  wages  is  very  low,  not  aver- 
aging more  than  five-pence  per  day,  yet  llie''»y'"- 
bourers  ivlio  have  constani  eni()loyment,  wiih  a  col- 
lage, potato  ground,  and  llax  patch,  are  said  lo  be 
somewhat  better  circumstanced  than  those  persons 
who  have  been  recently  raised  from  the  feudal  ranks 
to  liiat  of  freehold  proprietors. 

Those  labourers  who  are  boarded  in  the  houses 
of  their  employers,  have  a  sulliciency  of  food,  con- 
sisting of  rye  bread,  potatoes,  of  buck-wheat  made 
into  soups  of  various  kinds;  and  in  many  iiislanees 
arc  provided  wilh  meal,  commonly  bacon,  twice  a 
week. 

In  general  the  soil  of  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Prussia  is  so  light,  that  it  may  be  easily  plniighed 
>vilh  two  oxen,  and  those  of  diminished  size,  and 
no  great  strength.  I  have  not  unfrequenlly  seen,  on 
Ihe  smaller  portions  of  land,  n  siugtc  cote  drawing 
the  plough;  and  whilst  Ihe  plough  was  guided  by 
the  owner,  the  cuw  wa»  led  Inj  his  wife. 

The  various  implements  of  husbandry  arc  quite 
of  as  low  a  description  as  Ihe  working  cattle.  The 
ploughs  arc  ill  constructed,  wilh  very  lillle  iron  in 
ihcm.  The  harrows  are  made  of  wood,  without 
any  iron,  even  for  the  tines  or  teeth.  The  wagons 
are  mere  planks,  laid  on  the  frame  loose,  and  resting 
against  upright  stakes,  fixed  into  its  siiies.  The 
cattle  are  allachcd  to  these  implements  by  ropes, 
without  leather  in  any  part  of  the  harness.  The  use 
of  Ihe  roller  is  scarcely  known;  and  the  clods,  in 
preparing  the  fallow  ground,  are  commonly  broken 
to  pieces  by  hand  with  wooden  mallets.  In  sowing, 
the  seed  is  carried  in  the  apron,  or  the  skirts  of  the 
frock  of  the  man  who  scatters  it  on  the  ground. 

The  moiiied  value  of  the  live  stock  on  the  farms 
is  low.  The  best  flocks  of  Merino  sheep,  exclusive  of 
Ihe  wool,  aie  averaged  to  be  worth  about  6».  or  6i. 


8i/.  per  hfad.  Cows  are  worth  lium  Mis-  to  65j.  A 
dairy  which  I  saw,  of  the  best  discriptinn,  was  let  to 
a  dairyman  at  36».  per  year.  The  owner  told  me, 
he  valued  them  al  lbs.  per  head,  and  thought  the 
Hvenge  weight  of  ihe  biiiter  from  each,  the  calf  be- 
ing taken  from  Ihe  mulher  when  ten  days  old,  was 
iihout  120  pounds  each  year.  The  variiiion  in  the 
piice  of  cows  is  much  greater  than  in  that  of  sheep, 
according  lo  their  race,  to  Ihe  soil  on  which  they 
are  pastured,  and  to  Ihe  disl.mi  e  from  large  towns 
requiring  supplies  of  milk  and  liuiier.  The  price 
of  bay  varies,  according  to  Ihe  situation  and  quality, 
from  14s.  lo  20s.  the  Ion. 

The  scale  of  living  in  Ihe  country  we  are  consi- 
de-ing, corresponds  wilh  Ihe  low  prices  of  the  ob- 
jects in  which  their  hibour  is  employed.  The  work- 
ins  chiss  of  Ihe  inhahitanis,  amounring  in  the  raari- 
iiine  provinces  lo  upwards  of  a  milliun,  including 
liolh  those  who  ivork  lor  daily  wages  and  those  who 
cullivate  iheirown  li'lle  portion  of  land,  cannot  be 
compared  lo  any  class  of  persons  in  England.  [But 
"hat  of  IrelanU.]  'I'his  large  description  of  the 
iniiahilants  live  in  dwellings  provided  with  few 
conveniences,  on  the  lowesl  and  coarsest  food;  po- 
l,iloes,  or  rye  or  buck  wheal,  are  iheir  chief,  and 
frequently'  their  only  food;  linen,  from  llax  of  their 
our  growth,  and  wool,  spun  by  iheir  own  hands, 
holh  coarse  and  both  worn  as  long  as  they  will  hold 
logflher,  furnish  Iheir  dress;  whilst  an  earthen  pot 
Ihal  will  bear  fire,  forms  one  of  Ihe  most  valuable 
articles  of  Iheir  furniture. 

.\s  fuel  is  ahundanl,  they  are  warmed  more  by 
cic/se  stoves  than  by  the  shelter  of  their  wooden  or 
mud  houses  covered  by  shingles,  which  admit  Ihe 
p  ercing  cold  of  Ihe  severe  weather  through  abun- 
ilint  crevices.  If  Ihey  have  bees  and  a  plotof  c/ii- 
Ci'ry,  \\u\\v  produce  serves  as  a  sulisliliile  for  sugar 
lid  cojj'ce;  but  loo  oflen  these  must  be  sent  to  mar- 
k'il  lo  raise  the.  scanty  pittance  which  the  lax-ga- 
ll erer  demands.  Though  the  price  of  whiskey  is 
luw.yel  the  farm  produce  is  still  lower;  and  neither 
ii.»t.  onr  ihp  I... I  beer  which  ia  comnioiily  brfiwed, 
can  be  alTorded  by  Ihe  peasantry  as  an  usual  drink. 


PUBLIC  LANDS— POPUL.VnO.V,  &c    OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[ft  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  committee  was 
appanled  to  report  on  Ihe  expediency  of  an  annual 
dislrbulion  amongst  the  several  stales  of  all  monies 
arisiig  from  Ihe  sales  of  the  public  lands.— Mr. 
bteviison  of  Pennsylvania,  Ihe  chairman  of  the 
coinriiltce,  made  an  able  report  on  the  25ih  of  Fe- 
bruat— as  Ihe  subject  is  one  that  concerns  every 
citizen  of  Ihe  United  Stales,  we  shall  give  some  of 
the  l*ul,ir  statements,  which  convey  much  infor-f 
matior,  lo  "hose  who  not  having  access  lo  official 
source\  wltfiy  this  means  be  made  heller  acquaint- 
ed w  ith  lilt  l!v,d  concerns  of  the  nation. 

The  comuiiye  suggested,  and  the  reader  will  ac- 
quiesce Ihal  dui„g  i|,e  bsl  limited  session,  no  pru 
dent  decision  c4ld  be  made.] 

In  conclusion, y  commillee  will  only  add,  (hat J 
should  congress  h  ,leerii  it  advisable,  at  the  pre-? 
sent  time,  lo  adopli,.|r  rccommendalion  in  relation  I 
to  the  public  laiuliihey  «ill  nevcrlhcless  cherish 
the  hope  that  ihe  li,  anj  views  which  Ihey  have  I 
here  presented,  wilM;;ci„,,l|v  check,  in  future,  thol 
giving  (iwaij  this  m«*i,valuaMe  national  propcrlyJ^ 

In  conlormity  lo  V  opinion  of  Ihe  coramiltee/i 
they  report,  for  the  4s,deratiou  of  the  house,  the 
following  rc3oluliorr.-A  J 

Itciolved,  Thai  it  i4pcdicnt  to  provide  by  law 
for  the  annual  dislribiL  aniongsi  the  states  of  Ihs 
Union,  in  proportion  tlieir  respective  populalion, 
the  nelt  proceeds  of  lllales  of  all  public  lands. 

[This  Report,  it  will  >een,  being  made  laic  la 
the  session,  was  not  aclupon  in  any  way.] 


No.g-v  L.  II. 
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No.   I. 

T.IBhE  sAmriiig-  Ihr  qiianlily  in  acrrs  of  land  trilhin  Ihe 
limits  ct'thr  leitreltrr  ^hilts  and  Trrrilorics,  dislinguisif 
ing  what  iMrt  u  hiUl  by  Ihi  United  UtaUs. 


Whole  qiialiii- 

qiianlily   of 

Quantity  or  lam' 

ly  ol'  hnid   in 

land  b«  loitp. 

lit-luntrinK  tn  ilu 

•  Tch   Slate  or 

i„K,..ll,.0. 

l-iiilitl  Stain  in 

ST.\TE  OR 

li4rilury. 

!>t;il<<,   June 

t'licli    Stair    and 

30,    If'K,     to 

'ri-nil'v  luutiicli 

TKRKITORT. 

wliicli  itic  Itl 

Iht-    liiilian  liile 

ttiaii   litlc    11 

li  It  not  iH-en  ex 

CKttn^iflitnl. 

lin?iii«lti-<l,  U|*  to 
Jiinu  30,  ISM. 

•^cres. 

Jlcrts. 

.IcrfJ. 

Maine,      -    - 

20,480,010 

Jklassnchusells 

4,99i,'  00 

N.  Hampshire 

5,93!), .'00 

Vermont    -     - 

C,i36,000 

Rhode  Island - 

8  ■0,40(1 

Connecticut  - 

2.9lll,3SO 

New  York      - 

29,440,0'  0 

New  Jersey   - 

4,416,000 

Pennsylvania 

2S,.'SO,0(0 

Delaware  -    - 

l.3.'3,020 

Maryland-    - 

6,9U',0n0 

D.  Columbia  - 

61,00 

Virginia     -     - 

40,960,000 

N.  Carolina  - 

28,n3.',0il0 

S.  Carolina    - 

i9,-'5l,-.'0il 

Georgia     -    - 

3;,ijo,ooo 

-.'31,60-, 6S0 

Kentucky 

24  96'i,00i' 

Tennessee      - 

26,432,n00 

3,000,000 

Mississippi     - 

3 1,074, -'34 

11,514,517 

16,885,760 

Indiana     -    - 

2-.;,.|,i9,6C9 

18,308,455 

5,335,632 

Ohio     -    -    - 

24,8 10. -'46 

4,984,348 

409,501 

Louisiana 

31,463,040 

25,364.197 

Illinois      -    - 

35,941,902 

-.3,575,300 

6,424.640 

Michigan  Ter. 

24,939,810     16,393,420 

7,378,400 

Arkansas 

2S, 899,520    26,-10,941 

Missouri   -    - 

39,119,019    35,263,541 

Florida     -    - 

35,286,760    29,- 28, .100 

4,032,640 

Alabama  -    - 

34,001,226 

I9,-C9,6-9 

9,519,066 

597,196,166 

205,672,698 

49,955,639 

Huron  Ter.* 

56,804,834 

- 

56,804,834 

Great  Western 

Territorjt 

750,000,000 

- 

750,000,000 

1,404,000,000 

856,'90,47'3 

Add  quantity  tc 

which  the  Indian  title 

isextinguishe 

d             .... 

205  572,698 

Total  acres  beic 

nging  to  the  1 

".  Stales    - 

1,06;,463,171 

No.  2.-OHIO. 
TABLE  ahmmng  the  quantity  of  United  Staler'  land  in  Me 

Slate  of  Ohio,  and  the  manner  of  its  apprtpriation. 
The  whole  number  of  acres  within  the  linits 
of  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  to  which  the  Intian 
title  'iiubeen  extinguished,  is  24,400,745 

The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  tie  In- 
dian title  hits  not  been  extinguished  409,501 

24,810,246 
Di'posed  of  as  follow: 

To  satisfy  Virginia  Mil.  Land  war.  3,709,484 

f.  States  Military  (revolutionary)    1,461,666 

Itr-erve  made  by  Connecticut  3,267,910 

Given  to  the  Stale  of  Ohio  and  ii- 

dividuals  prior  to  1828  277,897 

Do.  to  do.  by  acts  of  Congress,  or 
sihooU, being  the  one  thirty-si. th 
pnrt  of  the  whole  land  to  w'ich 
the  Indian  title  is  extinguish*!  677,465 

Ics  made  to  the  30th  June,  1)28    9,025,835 
line  reservations  23,680 

To  which  the  Indian  title  bs  not 
been  extinguished  409,501 

Cohnce  of  land  in  Ohio  reminiog 

unsold  on  the  30th  June,  1<28        4,984,348 

24,810,246 


No.  3.— IM>IANA. 

T.ini.E  shmoing  the  qunnlily  of  Vuiird  Slatet'  land  in  the 
Sdi/f  of  Indiana,  and  the  matiiirr  of  its  appropriation. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  Slate  of  Indiana,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  extinguished  17,184,037 

The  whiile  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  not  been  extinguished  6,355,632 


Disposed  of  as  follows: 


22,459,669 


Allowed  to  private  claims  277,274 

Donation  to  Canadian  volunteers  64,640 

Given  lo  the  Slate  of  Indiana  and 

individuals  prior  lo  1829  48,640 

Do.  lo  do.  by  act  of  March,  1827  384,000 

Do.   to  do.   by  act  of  Congress,  for 
schools,    being   one    thirly-sixlh 
part  of  Ihc  H-hole  land  to  which 
the  Indian  lillc  is  extinguished         475,668 
Sales  made  to  the  30lh  June,  1828     3,542,320 
Saline  reservation*  23,0-10 

To  which  Ihc  Indian  title  has  not 

been  extinguished  5,335,632 

Balance  of  land  in  Indiana  remain- 
ing unsold  on  the  30lh  Junc,lS2S  12,808,455 


No.  4.— ILLINOIS. 

T.1BLE  shotning  the  qunnlily  of  United  Slates'  land  in  the 
Stale  of  Illinois,  and  the  manner  of  its  ajiproprialion. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  nithln  the  limits 
of  Ihe  Stale  of  Illinois,  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  been  cxlinc;uished,  is  29,517,262 

The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  not  been  extinguished  6,424, 610 

35,94179^02 
Disposed  of  as  foliates: 

.Allowed  on  private  elaiins  170,904 

United  Slates  military  (late  war)       2,87b, 560 

Given  (o  Ihc  Stale  of  Illinois  and  in- 
dividu;ils,  prior  to  IS27 

Ditto  to  ditto  by  Congress  in  March, 
1827 

Ditto  to  ditto  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
schools,  being  the  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  all  ihe  lands  to  which  the 
Indian  title  is  extinguished 

Sales  made  to  the  30lh  June,  1828     I,3.'6,885 

Saline  reservations  206  129 

To  which  the  Indian  title  has   not 

been  extinguished  6,424,640 

Balance  of  land  in  Illinois  remaining 
unsoldon  30lh  June,  1828, exclud- 
ing 84,500  acres  of  salines  owned 
by  the  United  States  23,575,300 

35,941,902 


50,560 
480,000 


819,924 


•Territory  of  Huron,  lyVg  west  of  Lake  Michigan,' 
Ijand  east  of  the  Mississippi  ivcr.  i 

■    tGrcat  Western  Territor,  extending  from  the  Missis. 


No.  5.— MICHIGAN  TERItlTORY. 

T.-IBLE  shoicins;  the  quantity  of  United  States'  land  in  thi 
Territoi  y  of  Michigan,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation 

The  whole  numberof  acres  within  the  limits  of 
the  territory  of  Michigan,  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  extinguished,  is  17,561,470 

The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  not  been  extinguished  7,378, 40ij 

24,9397870 
Disposed  of  as  follows: 
Allowed  to  private  claims  217,291 

(jiven  to  the  territory  and  individuals    56,030 
Do.    to  do.  do.  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  all  the  lands,  for  the  use  of 
cominon.school3  487,819 

Sales  made  to  the  30th  June,  1828       406,860 
To  which   the  Indian  title  has  not 

been  extinguished  7,378,400 

Balance  of  land  in  Michigan  Terri- 
tory, remaining  unsold  on  the 
SOlh  June,  182S  16,393,420 

24,239,870 

No.  6.— MISSISSIPPI. 

T.1BLE  shoiring  the  quantity  of  United  States'  land  in  the 
Slate  of  jyjississippi,  and  the  manner  of  its  appprojirialion, 

The  whole  number  of  acres  within  Ihc  limits 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  been  extinguished  14,188,454 


The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  not  been  extinguisheil  16,885,760 

3I,074,?34 

Disposed  of  as  follows: 
.Allowed  on  private  claims  531,884 

(iiven  to  Indians  2O1I1  January,'1825  2,560 

Given  to  tlic  State  of  Mississippi  for 

scat  of  Govcrntncnt  l,2fl0 

Do.  to  do.  for  Seminary  of  learning        46,080 
Do.    to  do.  for  schools,   being;   the 
one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole 
land  to  which  Ihe  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  394,124 

Do.  to  do.  for  Indian  schools  34,560 

Sales  made  to  the  30lh  June,  1823     1,613,449 
To  which  the   Indian  title  has  not 

been  extinguished  16,885,780 

Balance  of  land  in  Mississippi  re- 
maining unsold  on  the  30th  June, 
1828  11,514,517 

31,071,234 

No  7.— ALABAMA. 

TABLE  shmcing  the  quantity  of  United  Stales'  land  tii  the 
Slate  of  Alabama,  and  the  manner  of  Us  appropriation. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  Stale  of  Alabama,  to  which  the  Indian 
lillc  Ans  fccen  extinguished  24,482  160 

The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  nol  been  extinguished  9,519,066 


34,001,226 


71,139 

116,596 

46,030 

2,900 

400,000 


680,060 
26,040 


Disposed  of  af  follows 

Allowed  to  satisfy  private  claims 

Given  to  individuals  and  companies 
by  Congress 

Given  to  the  State  in  IS  19,  for  a  se- 
minary of  learning 

Do.  to  do.  in  181D  and  1827 

Do.  todo.  by  act  of  Congress  in  1828 

Do.  to  do.  the  one  thirty-sixth  part 
of  all  Ihe  land^  in  the  State,  for 
common  schools 

Salines  reserved  for  the  Slate 

Sales  made  to  the  SJth  June,  1S23     3,242,586 

Reservations  and  selections  by  In- 
dians 110,080 

In  which   the  Indian  title  has  not 

been  extinguished  9,519,066 

Balance  of  land  in  Alabama,  re- 
maining unsold  on  the  30th  June, 
1828  17,789,679 

34,001,226 

No.  8._L0UISIANA. 

TABLE  showing  the  quanlity  of  United  Slates'  land  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriatimx. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  Slate  of  Louisiana,  the  Indian  title 
being  extinguished  to  the  whole  3 1 ,463.0 10 

Disposed  of  as  follows: 

To  satisfy  private  claims  under  the 
French,  English,  and  Spanish  Go- 
vernments, estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed 6,000,000 

Given  to  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
a  seminary  of  learning  by  act  of 
Congress 

Do.  to  do.  by  act  of  Congress,  for 
schools,  one  thirty-sixth  of  the 
whole  land 

Sales  made  to  the  30lh  June,  1828 

Balance  of  land   rcmainiog  unsold 

30th  June,  1828  25,364,197 

31,463,010 

No.  9 — MISSOURI. 
TABLE  shoxeing  Ihe  qxiaxttity  of  United  Stales'  laxid  in  Hit 

State  of  Missoxiri,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation. 
The  whole  quantity  of  land  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri has  been  ceded  by  the  Indians,  and  is 
in  acres  39,119,019 

Disposed  of  as  follows: 
.Allowed     n  private  claims  966,087 

U.  States  military  (late  war)  located    468,960 


46,080 


873,982 
178,781 


68 
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Ti>  Kaii/.a  Indi: 


23,040 
48,530 


I ; IV  en  10  the  Stale  of  Missouri  and 
individuals 

liiveii  to  (lie  State  of  Missouri  by  act 
of  Cunsic^s,  fur  schools,  being  the 
one  lliirly-si\th  part  of  llic  land     1,08C,639 

Sales  made  to  the  30th  June,  1828    1,216,142 

Saline  reservations  46,03') 

Uulanccof  land  in  Missouri  remain- 
ing unsold  on  the  30th  June, 
IB-.'S  35,203,641 

—39,119,010 

No.  10.— TEURITORY  OF  ARKANS.\S. 

r.lBLE  sltoicing  the  quanlily  of  United  Stales'  land  in  the 
Territory  oj'jhkansns,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation^ 

Tlie  whole  number  of  acres  within  the  limits 
of  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  which  the 
Inilian  tillc  has  been  extinguished,  as  origin- 
ally bounded,  is  33,661,120 

Deduct  a  quantity  of  acres  lying  west  ol  the 
boundary,  as  established  by  the  act  of  the 


6tli  May,  1828 


4,761,600 


28,899,520 


Disposed  of  as  follows 

.MIovved  to  satisfy  claims  under  Spa- 
nish and  French  grants  59,682 

Allowed  for  locating  military  war- 
rants, (late  war)  1,162,880 

(iivcii  for  seminary  of  learning  40,060 

Jfe.servcd  to  be  given  to  Arkansas 
lor  comraon  schools,  one  thirty- 
sixth  part  of  the  whole  802, "67 

Sales  made  to  SOth  June,  182S  57,170 

Balance  of  land  remaining  unsold  on 

Ih.- 30th  June,  1828  26,777,941 

28,899,520 

No.  11.— TERKITURY  OF  FLORIDA. 
T.IIII.E  shelving  the  qtiantity  of  United  Sttttes'  land  in  the 
Territory  of  Florida,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation. 
The  whole  number  of  acres  of  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  Territory  of  Florida,  to  which 
IliC  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  esti- 
mated at  31,254,120 
The  whole  number  of  acres  to  which  the  In- 
dian title  has  not  been  extinguished  4,032,640 

35,286,760 
Diiposed  of  as  follows 
.Mli.v»e<l  to  private  claims 
tiiven  to  Lafayette 

to  Deaf  and  Dumb 
ti>  an  Academy 
to  Tallahassa 
10  llambly  and  Doyle 
to    Florida,  one  thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  whole  lands  for 
use  of  schools 
made  to  the  SOth  June,  1828 


297,161 

23,028 

23,040 

46,080 

640 

1,280 


868,170 
266,414 
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idle  to  complet'";  and  lake  this  melhoi)  to  ask  the 
aid  of  some  of  Ihe  readers  of  Ihe  Farmer.  Who- 
ever has  an  opportunity  to  see  Ihe  Bot  in  the  recent 
feces  of  a  horse,  should  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a 
close  tin  or  wooden  box,  of  the  capacity  of  a  quart 
or  two,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place,  until  some  of 
tlie  larvzE  become  flies.  Then  determine  the  spe- 
cies, by  accurately  comparing  tlirni  with  Ihe  de- 
scriptions here  given.  Should  it  prove  to  be  the 
species  we<c)iu«s,  we  could  safely  adopt  the  following 
conclusions. 

1.  That  the  nits  deposited  in  the  skin  under  the 
tliroals  of  horses,  become  minute  larvis  (maggots) 
and  make  llirir  way  into  the  passage  to  Ihe  stomach 
lolds,  until  they  are  of  a  size  to  destroy  that  orf^an, 
unless  they  are  passed  off  by  some  fortunate  cause. 

2.  Should  it  be  thus  deinonslraled,  that  the  Bot  is 
Ihe  larva  of  Ihe  throat-niiter,  common  sense  would 
su£;:;est  an  effectual  preventive.  A  piece  of  oil  cloth 
fastened  under  the  throat,  for  three  or  four  weeks 
commencing  the  last  week  in  Ausust.musl  be  a  per- 
fect defence.  AMOS  EATON. 

Rensselaer  School,  Troy,  .March  IG,  1829. 


HORTICtriiTURX:. 


Ohio    - 
Indiana 
lllintMiv 
Miehi);aii     - 
Mississippi  - 
Alabama 
Louisiana     - 
i\lis.souri 
Arkansas     - 
Florida 


of  tiian- 
ii>  Peiiii. 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 
BOT  FLY,  OR  NITTER. 

By  Professor  Eaton,  of  Troy. 
While  preparing  a  Zoological  Text-Book  for  Stu- 
dents, I  had  occasion  to  examine  the  Nilter  with 
considerable  attention  in  the  summer  of  182G.  The 
Genus  to  which  this  fly  belongs  contains  more  than 
a  dozen  species.  Two  species  are  common  about 
Troy,  New  York,  and  probably  in  all  the  Northern 
Slates,  which  I  will  here  describe- 

Class — Insecta.         Order — Diptera. 

Genus — Oestrus. 

Generic  C/iarncicr.— Antenna  (horns)  disjointed, 

very  short,. sunken;  face  broad,  depressed,  vesicular; 

mouth   a  simple  orifice;   feelers  two,  two  jointed, 

sunken;  tail  iiiflexed  beneatli. 

K<iui  (leg  nilter)  wings  whitish  with  a  black  band 
in  the  middle  and  two  dots  al  ihe  tip.  Deposits  lis 
eugs  on   the  hairs  of  horsrV  legs,  in   Ihe  month  of 

I  Au-ust.     From  observations  made  during  the  tlirce 
last  summers,  I  believe  tin-  species  lo  be  harmless. 

I I  do  not  believe  the  Bot  is  ever  caused  by  it. 
Velerimis,  (throat  niller.  bot   fly)  wings  without 

spoLs;  l)ody  iron  rust  color;  sides  of  the  thorax  and 
base  of  the  abdomen  furnished  wilh  while  hairs-  A 
little  smaller  and  much  more  ayile  than  the  leg  nil- 
ter. lJe()osils  its  eggs  in  Ihe  skin  under  the  throats 
of  horscsin  the  month  of  Septembcr.and  with  them 
an  acrid  liijuor  which  gives  the  horse  Ihc  pain  of  a 
bee's  sling,  at  Ihe  instant  of  contact;  hence,  this 
swift  winged  species  is  Ihe  dread  of  hoises. 

So  far,  I  Ihiiik,  I  am  justified   in   giving  Ihe  na- 
tural history  of  Ibis  insect  from  personal  obscrva 
lions.     One  farther  trial  is  necessary,  to  complete 
2l,07s,l)!9    36,013,403  iS   4,187,643  68 1  my  proposed  account  of  it     This  1   have  not  been 


Sale 

To  v»hich   the  Indian   title  has   not 

been  extinguished  4,032,640 

Kaiance  of  land  in  the  Territory  of 
Florida,  remaining  unsold  on  the 
30th  June,  1828  29,728,300 

35,266,760 

No.  12. 
T.IBl.E  showing  the  quantity  in  acres  of  public  lands  sold 
by  ihe  United  States  t>i  tlte  respective  Stales  and  Territo- 
>-i»j  ,-  the  sums  received  for  the  same,  and  the  balances  un- 
pniJ,  I4p  loJune  SOth,  1828. 

Acres  sold.  Cash  received.    3al.  unpaid. 
9,025,335     16,102,505  25       377,558  81 


3,542,320 
1,326,885 

406,860 
1,613,449 
3,242,586 

178,70! 

1,216,142 

57,170 

266,414 

20,877,942 
202,181 


5,588,617    72  419,500   83 

1,590,610  00  191,078    17 

547,476   21  26,258  39 

1,946,143  36  316,234   74 

7,274,746   24  2,653,750  00 

395,754   43  38.028   66 

1,977,555  75  106,234  08 
71,605    87 

367,848  42 


151,640  25 


(From  the  Vine-Drcsscr's  Manual.) 
THE  ART  OF  MAKING  WINE. 
(C'o)i(ini«<i  from  page  60.) 
Op  Racking. 
But  the  lees,  once  precipatcd,  may  mingle  anew, 
and  muddy  Ihe  clarified  wine;  or  even  produce  a 
new  fermentation  and  injure  Ihe  quality.  For  this 
reason  the  wine  must  be  removed  from  the  lees. 
Some  rack  the  wine  in  December,  if  it  is  well  clear- 
ed, and  they  wish  to  transport  il;  others  do  it  only 
once  a  year  in  February  or  March.  In  some  places 
the  «ine  requires  to  be  racked  twice  during  the  tirst 
year,  once  at  the  beginning  of  spring  and  a  second 
time  at  the  end  of  September,  or  towards  the  end  of 
December  during  sharp,  clear  frost,  and  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Wines  that  are  mild  should  bo 
racked  inonest,wilh  harsh,  hard  wines  it  should  be 
delayed  longer.  Rich  high  flavoured  wines  may 
lie  on  lie  lees  three  and  four  years,  and  only  b« 
shifted  every  two  years,  without  injury.  Such  are 
the  red  vines  of  the  Marne  river,  and  especially 
from  the  St.  Thier-i-y  enclosure  near  Kheims.  But 
in  general, wines  should  be  removed  from  the  coarse 
lees  before  ihe  spring  equinox.  'I'here  are,  howev- 
er, cases,  in  which  the  lees  and  wines  are  belter  left 
together  than  separale<l,  for  llic  sake  of  prolonging 
the  fermentativn  and  ripening  the  wine;  but  it  must 
be  done  with  (ifcat  watchfulness;  the  moment  the 
wine  shows  a  teidency  to  pass  lo  Ihe  acid  degree  of 
fermentation,  it  ttust  be  racked  without  delay  and 
transported  into  i  colder  place;  if  it  is  turbid,  it 
should  be  fined  behre  racking.  The  most  suitable 
time  for  Ihe  operatio)  is  fine,  clear  weather,  especi- 
ally as  regards  Ihe  fin  racking.  It  should  .lever  bo 
allempled  while  the  ^ine  is  in  blossom;  at  thai  time 
the  wine  iindernoes  aracceleraled  internal  ferment, 
and  should  be  kept  as  luiet  as  possible. 

For  racking,  the  heaj  of  the  cask  must  be  pier- 
ced about  three  finger's )read!lis  from  llie  chine;  Ihis 
sdone  wilh  a  tap-auge.  large  enough  lo  make  the 
opening  al  once;  as  sod  as  a  drop  of  Ihe  liquor 
shows,  il  has  pierced  enwigji;  the  gimblet  is  with- 
drawn and  the  cork  put  inits  place;  the  faucet  must 
be  turned  just  so  far  that  he  wine  will  flow  through 
the  channel  without  the  ar  disturbing  Ihe  surface 
of  the  liquid  as  il  passes.  As  soon  as  the  cock  i> 
fixed,  the  bung  must  be  gralually  lifted  as  gently  as 
possible,  lo  give  entrance  tithe  external  air.  When 
it  has  done  running,  Ihe  casi  is  raised  by  levers,  and 
care  must  be  taken  to  be  sire  that  the  raising  has 
not  made  Ihe  wine  turbid;  i,it  is  troubled  it  must 
not  be  mixed  witb  the  clear  tins.     This  is  the  uiuit 
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general  ««y  ol  racking,  ami  llie  nui>t  expeililious. 
Bu(  it  is  lut  a  ^oott  nielhoil  Tor  nines  (hat  have  a 
delicate  bmquel,  because  lliey  are  so  much  exposeil 
to  the  air  vjien  running  from  llie  tup,  and  wlien 
pouring  into  "lie  funnel. 

At  Beauiie  Cole d'Or)  the  wines  of  which  have 
the  reputation  >(  biini;  the  most  relishing  of  all  the 
wines  of  oM  I3ii-;;uhily,  tliey  rack  willi  copper  laps, 
to  which  a  liMlhuii  pipe  is  attaelieil  Icriuinated  l>\ 
a  wooden  lube,  Uiat  is  ^slightly  conical.  'I'lie  cask 
to  be  filled  is  laiil  on  the  side,  and  pierced  on  the 
toiiniost  part  with  sonic  small  Ki'ii'det-holcs;  when 
it  IS  fdled,  the  holes  are  stopped  and  it  is  rolled  over 
on  the  bung. 

At  Condrieu  (Rhone)  they  rack  the  wine  the  week 
after  it  is  made,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  fine  it.lo  divest  it  of  clammines.*;  every  forl- 
ni^hl  or  twenty  days  they  rack  it  over  lor  the  space 
of  a  month  or  two;  by  this  means  they  give  it  thai 
perfectly  limped  clearness  for  which  it  Is  so  remark- 
able. Each  lime  it  is  thus  racked,  the  cask  is  sul- 
phured strongly,  even  more  than  fur  red  wines;  this 
increases  the  budy  ol  the  wine.  This  white  wine 
lasts  from  Glleen  lo  twenty  years;  as  it  grows  old  it 
acquires  the  colour  and  taste  of  Malaga;  its  re- 
pute has  been  at  its  present  height  for  several  cen- 
turies. It  is  thought  that  the  species  of  the  grape 
was  brought  from  Dalmatia;  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  cioMMiiT.  The  Hermitage  wine  owes  its  origin 
to  the  vineyards  of  Condrieu.' 

If  the  casks  have  to  be  removed  three  or  four 
months  after  r.nking,  it  is  advisable  to  rack  them 
anew  first,  lest  the  deposit  they  have  made  should 
rise  and  cloud  the  wine,  and  change  ihe  taste. 

Of  Fining. 

Wines,  which  are  not  clear  after  racking,  contain 
a  sediment  of  such  divisibility,  that  it  can  only  be 
removed  by  fining,  and  a  second  racking. 

The  most  usual  substances  employed  lor  this  pur- 
pose, are  isinglass  and  whites  of  eggs. 

Isinglass  must  be  unrolled,  shred  thin,  and  soaked 
In  wine.  It  swells,  softens,  and  then  becomes  a 
viscous  jelly,  which  must  be  poured  into  Ihe  cask. 
The  wine  should  be  well  beaten  with  a  whisk,  and 
allowed  to  rest.  The  quantity  of  isinglass  used,  is 
about  a  half  ounce  to  every  350  or  SOO  gallons  of 
wine. 

Whites  of  eggs  are  preferred  in  the  South  lo  fish- 
glue;  they  are  well  beaten  with  wine,  and  poured 
into  the  cask,  which  is  then  stirred  either  with  a 
wisk,  made  of  split  wood,  or  made  of  tufts  of  horse 
hair  fixed  to  an  iron  handle.  The  wine  is  left  to 
rest  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  racked  in 
a  Norlh-wind.  From  six  to  ten  eggs  are  required 
for  every  twenty-five  gallons  of  wine,  according  to 
the  paleness  or  depth  of  the  colour.  Some  farmers 
make  use  of  gum  arable  in  powder;  others  of  harts- 
horn shavings,  calcined  ground  flints,  starch,  rice, 
milk,  beech-wood  chips  boiled  in  water,  and  sun  or 
oven  dried.  But  none  of  these  substances  produce 
as  well  or  as  quickly  the  results  obtained  by  fish-glue 
or  white  of  eggs. 

There  is  a  reddish-brown  powder  which  is  sold  at 
a  very  high  price,  for  the  clarifying  of  wines;  but  it 
IS  nothing  more  than  dried  blood.  It  only  acts 
through  the  albumen  contained  in  blood;  and  a  cou- 
ple of  eggs  would  have  the  same  efficacy,  without 
altering  the  bouquet  of  the  fine  wines,  by  the  fetid, 
glue-like  odour  of  the  dissolved  dried  blood.  The 
gelatine  of  bones  is  still  worse  than  blood.     Com- 

•  It  is  related  that  an  inhabitant  of  Condrieu  having 
turned  hermit,  he  built  himself  a  cell  on  an  unoultival- 
ed  sterile  mountain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tain,  and 
employed  his  leisure  hours  in  breaking  to  pieces  the 
rocks  around  his  dwelling.  Having  planted  slips  from 
Condrieu  they  succeeded  perfectly.  His  example  ex- 
cited emulation,  and  valuable  vineyards  soon  covered 
the  stony  sides  of  the  mountai'i,  from  which  the  Her- 
mitage winei  are  still  raised. 


nion  and  new  wines  lose  a  portion  of  their  rawness 
liy  fining;  good  wines  require  more  sublilty  of  relish 
anil  appearance. 

Infusion  of  Walnut  Lewes  to  Ucstroy  Insects. 

It  appears  by  a  late  communication  to  the  Lon 
don  Horticultural  Society,  by  Sir  Charles  M.  I- 
Monck,  Bart.,  that  worms  which  infested  plants  in 
puts  were  destroyed  by  a  pint  of  an  infusion  of  wal- 
nut leaves  given  lo  each  pot.  The  worms  quickly 
eniirged  from  the  mould  to  the  siiifaee,  and  were 
ninorcd.  This  licatiiient  was  repealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing week,  when  a  few  more  worms  were  extract- 
ed; the  plants  which  had  been  sickly,  after  this  ap- 
plication resumed  iheir  health  and  blossomed  strong- 
ly. This  success  induced  Sir  Charles  to  try  Ihe  ex- 
periment on  orange  trees,  and  other  plants  in  pots, 
and  it  was  attended  wilh  equal  success.  He  thinks 
llial  the  infusion  is  beneficial,  not  only  in  destroying 
Ihe  worms,  but  that  it  acts  also  as  a  manure.  The 
infusion  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  fresh 
walnut  leaves;  which  having  stood  till  cold,  is  ready 

r  use. 
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(From  the  Christian  Journal.) 
FEMALE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

If  a  woman  be  as  beautiful  as  one  of  those  celes- 
tial beings,  wilh  whom  the  vivid  dreams  of  imagin- 
ation have  peopled  Mahomet's  paradise,  as  lovely 
and  fresh  as  the  fabled  Aurora,  and  as  light  and  as 
graceful  as  Hebe,  yet  if  she  docs  not  unite  lo  the 
external  charms  of  her  person,  the  refined  accom 
plishments  and  sublime  scntiraenis  of  an  elegant 
mind,  she  can  never  enchain  the  heart  of  her  hus- 
band with  those  golden  fetters  which  only  death  can 
sever.  Sweetness  of  disposition,  and  intellectual 
endowments  wreathe  those  fellers  with  the  ever 
blooming  roses  of  enjoyment,  and  call  forth  into  ac- 
tion all  the  tender  charities  which  irradiate  Ihe 
sphere  of  connubial  happiness.  A  woman  may  shine 
in  mechanical  accomplishment,  though  a  ray  of 
mental  light  does  not  dawn  upon  her  mind;  she  may 
paint,  sing,  and  play  upon  musical  instruments,  and 
by  those  manual  vocal  arts,  gain  a  transient  triumph 
over  those  who  are  contented  with  female  culliva- 
tion  hanging  on  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  u|ion 
strings. — But  the  man  of  discernment  feels  that  a 
woman  thus  gifted,  can  only  amuse  for  an  hour,  and 
attract  by  her  adscilitious  donations,  some  frippery 
fops,  who,  like  the  stupid  butterflies,  light  on  exotic 
flowers,  without  fragrance  or  perfume,  rather  than 
on  Ihe  odoriferous  blossoms  that  yield  delicous 
honey.  The  looks  of  a  stupid  beauty,  "who  has  not 
soul  within  her  eyes,"  are  fixed  in  the  dead  calm  of 
insensibility;  they  emit  no  electric  spark  to  kindle 
Ihe  affections — so  that  ihey  are  examined  without 
emotion,  and  as  Ihey  do  not  express  passion  or  in- 
tellect, they  are  beheld  without  love. 

In  Ihe  winter  of  life,  when  the  gaudy  flowers  of 
personal  beauty  are  nipped  by  Ihe  "rude  breathing" 
of  age;  when  ihe  lustre  of  Ihe  blue  eye  is  dimmed, 
and  the  bloom  of  rosy  cheeks  fled,  how  fallen  then 
will  be  the  unmarried  who  has  no  resources  in  the 
treasury  of  mind;  she  will  remain  a  tyrant  without 
power,  a  prey  lo  envy  and  remorse.  A  woman  of 
intellectual  accornflishment,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
evening  of  life,  will  draw  at  the  fountain  of  the 
graces  the  limpid  balsam  of  literary  knowledge — 
difl'use  the  pleasure  of  instruction  to  her  children, 
and  illuminate  by  her  cheerful  conversation  all  who 
are  circled  wilhin  Ihe  attractive  sphere  of  Ihe  socie- 
ty in  which  she  moves.  Beauty  is  as  fleeting  and 
as  fragile  as  Ihe  bloom  of  an  exotic  flower,  blown 
under  the  chilling  influence  of  a  northern  breeze; 
education  alone  is  the  towering  oak  that  defies  the 
tempest  of  years. 


The  most  inestimable  blcrsing  which  the  benign 
bounty  of  Ihe  Creator  has  heniowcd  upon  man,  is 
the  possession  of  a  virtuous,  amiable  and  cdiicaled 
woman — her  love  is  the  highest  delight  which  glad- 
dens him  iu  the  vale  of  suirering;  it  is  a  green  baoit 
that  spreads  for  him  its  grassy  verdure  on  the  desert 
of  despair.  In  the  possession  of  a  lovely,  sympa- 
ihelic  woman,  even  in  Ihe  solitudes  of  lilc,  only  il- 
luminated by  her  smiles,  Ihe  soul  is  mure  gratified 
than  upon  the  throne  of  Napoleon,  when  Ihe  world 
honored  him  wiili  its  homage,  and  was  da/zled  by 
the  lustre  of  its  glory. 

Though  Rousseau  threiv  enchantments  over  the 
lender  passions,  though  Uyrun  and  Ossian  transfus- 
ed the  must  sublime  and  profound  sensibility  into 
love,  yet  they  never  experienced  those  line  feelings 
of  which  the  pure  heart  of  woman  is  susre|itiblc. — 
It  is  the  fountain  from  which  pie'.y  and  ardent  affec- 
tions gush  in  a  spontaneous  and  flowing  union.  It 
is  in  the  midst  of  distress  and  anguish,  that  Ihe  finest 
qinlities  of  the  female,  and  the  noblest  trails  of  the 
female  characler,  are  displayed  in  all  their  charac- 
teristic grandeur-  When  a  husband  is  sufl'ering  un- 
der the  pressure  of  unutterable  woe,  when  his  pros- 
pects are  withered  by  the  dissolved  illusions  ol /lope, 
and  the  cruel  desertion  of  friends,  it  is  then  thai  Ihe 
consolations  of  a  wife  pour  the  balm  of  sympathy 
into  the  corrmled  bosom  of  grid'  Adversity  only 
gives  an  addilional  impulse  of  ardor  lo  her  attach- 
ment, it  seems  to  inspire  her  with  a  spirit  of  de- 
voledness  lo  the  object  of  her  love,  which  rises  su- 
perior lo  Ihe  afflictions  of  misfortune.  No  changes 
or  chances  can  estrange  constancy,  or  subdue  the 
intensity  of  her  devotion. 

Died. — In  Talbot  county  on  Thurs.liy  the  7th 
inst.  Mrs.  Sarah  Martin,  wife  of  iNiclijIas  Martin. 

When  death  has  removed  the  virtuous  beyond 
the  sphere  of  human  action — when  the  heart  that 
once  quickly  responded  lo  the  voice  of  affection, 
and  the  hand  that  promptly  opened  at  every  call  of 
charity,  are  buried  in  the  silence  of  the  tomb;  it 
may  yet  comport  wilh  the  good  of  society  to  pay 
a  brief  tribute  of  respect  to  the  moral  worth  of  the 
deceased.  She  whose  name  is  here  written  in  sad- 
ness of  spirit,  was  herself  amongst  the  most  uniform- 
ly even  tempered  and  cheerful  of  her  sex.  Animat- 
ed by  a  never  failing  consciousness  of  rectitude, 
and  losing  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  especial- 
ly to  those  whom  unequal  fortune  had  made  her  in- 
feriors in  rank  and  condition;  her  hap|)iness  seemed 
never  to  be  disturbed  by  Ihe  suspicion  of  evil 
thoughts  in  others,  or  Ihe  apprehension  of  ill  to  her- 
self. On  the  worst  actions  she  was  ever  ready  lo 
place  the  most  charitable  con»truction,  and  as  she 
never  wished,  so  she  never  spoke  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  rich  or  Ihe  poor,  the  weak  or  the  powerful. 

We  may  say  of  Ihe  dead,  what  we  would  not  lo 
Ihe  living,  yet  it  is,  as  we  believe,  true  as  Ihe  light  of 
heaven,  that  it  never  shone  on  a  woman  of  more 
benevolent  feelings,  nor  on  one  whose  actions  more 
nearly  fulfilled  the  command,  to  "do  unto  olhcri  ai 
you  w»uld  they  should  do  unto  you-"  To  her  afflicted 
husband  she  was  as  another  self;  so  perfectly  was 
her  happiness  identified  with  his,  and  the  patience 
and  fidelity  with  which  she  fulfilled  other  relations, 
gave  full  assurance  that  in  her  new  career  of  nia- 
lernal  duties,  she  would  have  united  the  claims  of 
an  exemplary  mother,  lo  those  of  a  kind  mistress, 
and  an  irre|iroachable  wilt;  thus  adding  another 
gem  to  Ihe  crown  of  glory  which  is  in  heaven  reserv- 
ed for  the  good  woman  and  the  pious  clirislian. 

Saying  any  thing,  we  cniilil  not  say  le~s  of  tuch  A 
fiiend,  and  though  frienilship  has  guided  the  pen,  it 
has  not  drawn  It  an  iota  fioiii  Ihe  line  of  truth — 
why  even  could  "flattery  soothe  'h-  dull  cold  ear  of 
death;"  should  we  stoop  lo  flatter  in  Ihe  grave,  her 
wtio  was  herself  the  wotshipp'-r  and  the  soul  of 
truth?  Si. 
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owner  »vill   not  risk  abroad,  I   make  it  a  point   to    and  spcond  heat  In  8  ni  4*  s.     In  .Sp(ilemb«\',  1817, 
see  liini.     Pruni(ilei)   by  (his  feeling,  1  went   a  few    he  won  Ihe  JocUev  Chili  Piiisi-  ai  W.irrcnfln,  three 
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SPORTS  OF  THE  TURF. 
New  Markkt  Races. — The  races  over  tlie  New 
Maikct  course  coinnienccd  on  Tuesday  last. 

First  (/fli/.  for  the  produce  Sweepstake-,  four 
years  old  cults  and  fillies,  one  mile  out,  §100  in  trance, 
half  forfeit,  and  seven  suhscribeis;  (here  were  but 
three  cnlrirs, viz:— W.  R.  Johnson's  (illy,  Mr.  Todd's 
do.  and  Mr.  Harrison's  colt.  The  race  was  won  by 
Mr.  Johnson's  (illy — Time,  im.  S  sec 

Second  ilaij,  Proprietor's  purse,  §300  entrance, 
two  mile  heals;  four  entiles,  viz. — S.  b.  Jeter's  Pi- 
oneer, by  Sir  Charles;  J,  J.  Harri.son's  Corporal 
'I'rim,  by  Sir  Archy;  Thomas  Branch's  Polly  Hop- 
kins, by  Viit;iiiian;  \Vm.  R-  Johnson's  Star,  by  Vir- 
(tinian.  The  purse  was  taken  by  Star,  in  two  heats, 
(o  (he  disappointment  of  the  "knowing  ones'' — Polly 
Hopkins  being  the  favorite  at  starling. 
Judges  Award: 
Star,      -  -  -  . 

Polly  Hopkins, 
Corporal  'I'rim, 
Pioneer,      -  .  - 

Time— First  heat  3m.  54s. — Second  heat  3in.  55s. 
Third  day.  Jockey   Club  purse,  $G50,  four   mile 
heals.     'I'lii-)  race  was  won  by  Mr.  Johnson's  Slen- 
der in  tivci  heals,  bealin;;  Mr.  Selden's  Kate  Kear- 
ney, and  Mr.  Burw ell's  Hip|iona. 

Slender.  -  -  -  11 

Kale  Kearney,        -  -  -       2  -i 

Hippoiia,  -  .  -  (ll^l. 

Time  of  Kuniiiiig'. —  1st  heat,  8in.  5s ;  2d  do.  8m. 
10  seconds. 

Norfolk  Races. — In  our  last  we  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Norfolk  races,  furnished  by  a  corres- 
pondent. As  the  writer  omitted  the  names  of  some 
of  Ihe  htirsrs,  we  now  supply  tlicui. 

First  driy,  best  two  in  three. 

Col.  VVynn's  Polly  Jones, 

Col.  Johnson's  .Silver  Tail,     - 

Mr.  Garrison's  Malvina,     - 

IVme— 1st  heat,  lin.  50s.;  '2d  do-  1  m-  51s. 

Second  day,  Proprietor's  purse,  i  mile  heats. 

Col.  Wynn's  Yankey  Maid,         -  -  11 

Mr.  Garri.son's  Cock  Robin,    -         -         -23 

Mr.  (Jodmaii's  Mulatto  Mary,      -         -         3  2 

Mr.  Goiide's  Calliope,  ...     dist. 

;     7'iiiic— Isi  heat,3iii.  503;  2d  do.  3m.  57s. 

Tliiid  day.  Jockey  club  purse,  $700.  The  follow- 
inc  horsrs  slarleil.  Col  Johnson's  bay  mare,  Slender, 
Col.  Wynn's  hay  mare,  Brunette;  Mr.  Booker's 
bay  mare,  VirKinia  Brown,  and  Mr.  Burwell's  bay 
horse,  Shenandoah. 

Vireinia  Brown  was  distanced  the  2d  mile,  Shen- 
andoah the  3d,  Slender  about  2  lengths  a  head. 
Brunette  being  now  wilbdrawn,  Slender  took  (be 
purse. 

Fourth  dmj.  best  three  in  five. 

Mr.  Watson's  Waxey,     -  -  -  111 

Mr.  Booker's  Virginia  Brown,      -  -     -2  3  3 

Mr.  G.iilinan's  Mulatto  Mary,  -         3-2  2 

7'iHie— 1st  heat,  Im.  51s.;  2d  do.  1  5.S;  3d  do. 
Im.  47  seconds. 


1  1 

2  2 
dist. 


TIMOLEON. 

.Mil.  SmsNF.n:  /MtiJjon  Co.  Tcnn.^lprit  10,  18:9. 

I  have  been  conversant  with  blood  slock  from 
early  Infancy,  till  ihe  present  day,  when  I  am  rallier 
on  the  w  run:;  side  of  the  hill,  wilhout  any  dliiiinu- 
lion  of  my  |iarlialily  for  fine  horses.  If  there  be  a 
parade  ol  lliese  animals  in  any  reasonable  distance, 
1  attend;   and   if  there   be  one  of  a  grade,  that 


davs  since,  though  1  bad  seen  him  some  years  ago, 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  'i'iuiuleun,  now 
standing  on  the  racecourse  below  Nashville,  where 
I  found  him  in  good  health  and  condilioii,  Ihe  tire 
of  his  .eye  nothing  abated.  1  am  aware  of  what 
has  been  said  of  hiiu  in  your  useful  journal,  as  ap- 
propriate probably,  perhaps  more  so,  than  any  thing 
i  can  say,  and  shall  theieloie  content  myself  witli 
the  remark,  "that  take  him  for  all  in  all"  he  has, 
to  my  notion,  more  of  power  and  running  form, 
than  any  horse  1  have  seen,  either  English  or  Vir- 
ginian, and  that  his  stock  in  ihe  west  (particularly 
Col.  Camp's  V  aiiity,  and  Moore's  CollJ  is  sustain- 
ing the  high  reputation  tvon  in  the  east,  by  Wash- 
ington and  Sally  Walker. 

Timoleon's  performances,  it  seems  to  me,  are  of 
the  iirst  order,  and  1  am  surprised  they  have  not 
heretofore  been  communicated  for  the  American 
Farmer,  in  which  they  would  acquire  permanence 
and  notoriety,  and  be  rescued  from  the  casually  and 
oblivion  of  handbills  and  manuscript  cerliticales. 
Believing  that  any  thing  of  excellence,  in  which  tlie 
agriculturists  of  the  country  are  interested,  will  re- 
ceive your  countenance,  1  have,  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  printing  from  an  indiBereiit  chirography,  in- 
closed his  racing  exjiloils,  taken  from  the  publica- 
tion In  1827.  1  have  no  question  of  its  accuracy, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  salislacUiiy,  than  the  state- 
ments of  those  dislinguisliLd  sporlsiiien.     Panton. 

Performance. — I,  James  J.  Harrison,  do  hereby 
certily  that  I  trained  and  run  Mr.  Robert  R.  John- 
son's sorrel  horse  Timoleon,  in  Ihe  spring  IblG,  at 
New-Market,  mile  heals,  six  subscribers,  jjlOU  en- 
trance, which  he  won  at  two  heats  with  uncommon 
ease,  beating  Col.  Alexander's  Sambo,  Mt.  Forrest's 
grey  filly.  Fair  Rosamund,  and  Mr-  Jones's  Eagle 
colt;  Iirst  heat  in  1  m.  47  8  ;  second  heat  in  1  m.  48  s. 
in  which  heat  he  distanced  Ihe  lield.  The  morning 
before  this  race,  at  sunrise,  he  run  a  match  rate, 
one  half  mile,  for  j>100,  against  Mr.  John  W'ursliam's 
Potomac  coll,  which  he  won  wilh  great  ease.  'I'l- 
moleon  was  then  sold  to  Mr.  Wynne  lor  §2500. 
Given  under  my  hand.  Jamks  J.  Hakrison. 

I,  William  Wynne,  do  hereby  certify  that  1  Ir.iined 
Timoleon  Ihe  lullowing  races,  viz:  In  Ihe  fall  1316, 
he  won  the  first  heat  in  Ihe  Post  Stake  at  New-Mar- 
ket, two  mile  heals,  six  subscnheis,  $200  each;  fiist 
hard  in  hand.  7o  or  80  yards  ahead,  in  3  m.  47  s.; 
second  and  lliird  heals  Rcalily  beat  him  for  the  want 
of  strength  in  the  ridei;  second  heal  in  3  m.  48  s; 
and  third  heat  in  3  Hi.  49  s.,  healing  Mr.  Urum- 
mond's  Coquette,  Mr.  Worsham's  lady  Ricliuiohd, 
and  Mr.  Forrest's  grey  filly  Fair  Rosamond;  and 
received  loifeil  from  Mr.  Harrison's  coll  Lawrence. 
The  next  week  he  walked  over  the  Belfn-Jd  course 
for  the  Propiielor's  Purse,  j250,  two  mile  heals; 
and  Ihe  same  fall  he  won  Ihe  Jockey  Club  Puise  at 
Tarborooyh,  <>400,  two  mile  heal>,  beating  the  fa 
mous  m.ire  Lady  Lighlfoot  and  Mr  Bullock's  horse. 
In  February,  1817,  he  won  Ihe  sweepslakes  over 
Ihe  Charleslon  course,  two  mile  heals;  four  sub- 
scribers, ^200  each,  winning  the  two  Iirst  heals  in 
jjreat  style,  healing  Mr.  Singleton's  filly  BUiik,  Mr. 
Sparrow's  coll,  and  Mr.  Aveiy's  coll  liuiii  Georgia; 
four  days  allervvards  he  won  the  Pioprielor's  Purse, 
three  mile  heals,  hard  in  hand,  at  Iwu  heals,  beating 
Mr.  Singlilon's  filly  Ul.iok,  :\lr.  RiBhardson's  horse 
Lyeuigus.Mr.  Watson'slil.ick  eyi-il  Susan,  Mr.  Coo- 
per's Ut-dford  horse,  and  ;Mr.  'laylor's  mare.  The 
7tli  day  of  M  ly  lollowins,  altir  travelliii;;  from 
Charleslon, getliiiK  home  lhe20lh.d.iy  of  March,  he 
won  the  Jockey  Club  Pur»e  at  New  M.irket,  lour 
mile  heals,  healing  Cid  Allen's  famous  mare  Reality, 
hard  in  haml,  at  livu  heals,  when  Ihe  course  was 
considered  deeper  Irom  excessive  wet  weather  ihan 
II  was  ever  known  bilore  or  since;  this  was  con- 
sidered Ihe  best  four  mile  r.ice  ihat  was  ever  run 
over  the  course.      lime — the   first  beat  in  8  m.  4s.; 


mile  heats,  beating  Mr.  Urummond's  bay  lorse  Har- 
wood.and  Mr.  Worsham's  Optlmus,  »vllh  uncommon 
ease.  At  Ibis  race  I  sold  him  to  Mr  Rolert  R.  John- 
son for  >1I00,  and  in  ten  days  1  otfired  him  at  the 
rates  ol  jOOOO  for  liiiii  hack,  as  I  di  I  then  believe 
he  was  superior  to  any  race  horse  ll.at  ever  turned 
a  gravel  on  any  course  in  the  Unlle<l  Slates.  Given 
under  my  hand.  'William  Wyn-ne. 

I,  Robert  R.  Johnson,  do  hereby  certify,  that  I 
trained  and  run  Tiiiiohun  the  follmving  races,  after 
I  purchiscd  him,  viz:   In  Ihe  fall  1817,  I  run  him  at 
New-Mil ki-t  three  mile  heals,  againsi    Mr.   Wor- 
sham's Florizel  mare  for  the  Proprietor's  Purse  {.300, 
which  be  distanced  the  fir.sl   heat.     'I'hc  following 
week  he  walked   over   the   15elfii-ld   course  for    the 
Jockey  Club  Purse  §530,  when  there  was  a  dozen 
race  nags  on   the  ground.     Tin-  following  week  he 
walkcil  over  the  Halifax  course  for  the  Jockey  Club 
Purse  sSOO.     'ihe  lolluwin;;  week   he  walked  over 
Ihe  Scotland  Neck  course,  four  iiiile  heats,  for  the 
Jockey  Club  Purse  $400.     In  January.  181?,  I  tra- 
velled liini  to  Charleslon,  and  he  was  taken  with  the 
distemper  very  hai) — I  run  him  for  Ihe  Proprietor'i 
Purse  two  mile  heats,  for  ^500,  which  he  won  with 
ease,  healing  .Mr.  Cobb's  ii-are  V'anily.     On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  started    him   three  mile  heats  against 
Mr.   Rlcliardsun's  mare  Transport,  who  beat  him 
owing  to  bis  being  so  weak  IImI  he  choaked  in  run- 
ning a  mile  and  a  quarter,  when  I  ordered  him  to  be 
stopped.  It  was  willi  great  ditriculty  I  got  him  home. 
In  the  fall   1818,  I  trained  him,  and  a  few  days  be- 
fore Ihe  Warrenlon  races,  he  run  away  with  (he  boy 
and  let  down  in  one  of  his  legs  and  was  not  able  to 
walk  off  Ihe  track.     I  have  no  interest  in  (he  horse 
Timoleon,   but   it   is  juslice   to  say   what   I    think. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  be  is  Ihe  best  race  horse  that 
ever  run  in  Ihe  state  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  or 
Soulh  Carolina,  wliicli  is  as  far  »s  I  am  acquainted 
wilh.  In  the  fall  of  1SI9,  I  sold  Timoleon  to  Colonel 
Oavid  Dancy,  for  S4.JU0;  and  a  number  of  my  friends 
Ihoiiglit  i  had   made  a  great  sale,  but  I  hare  never 
seen  Ihe  day  I  would    not    have  inaile  (he  bargain 
void-  Given  under  my  hand.      Rob't  R  Johnson. 
i'lf'-nlon.?,  la.,  Oct.  3,  1819. 
Dkar  Sir:— I  find  that  you  are  likely  (0  take  your 
linise    Timoleon    to   the    western    country;    if    thi» 
should  be  Ihe  case,  I  hope  most  earnestly  he  may  do 
as  well  as  his  real  merit  as  a  race  horse  deserves.    I 
have  seen  him  run  all  the  races  in  Virginia  he  ever 
run — his  performance  from  one  to  lour  mile  heats 
has  III  en  such  as  would  do  credit  to  Ihe  best  runner 
in   eillier  this  counlry  or  Europe;  and  his  style  of 
u;oint;,  Ihe  most  superior  action — his  size  and  blood 
I  nlille  him  (o  rank  first  raie  as  a  stallion.     I  never 
saw  but  one  of  his  colls,  w  hich  foaled  at  my  father's. 
This  colt   would   have   done  credit  to  a  horse  that 
covered  ICO  mares;  indeed,  out  of  KIO.  it  would  be 
ditficiilt  (o  select  one  his  equal;  and  I  would  as  soon 
Ibis  day  enter  it  in  a  slake  of  from  100  to  500  dol- 
lars, each,  as  to  select  from  the  season  of  any  cover- 
ins:  horse,  no  matter  how  many  mares  he  had  put  to 
him.     Your  most  obd't.         NViuliam  R.  Joh.nso.s. 
Cor..  Uavid  Dancv. 

Obituary  of  Stallions. 
Parolet  died,  Sumner  Co.  Tenn.  October,      1825. 
(.)sear,    do.         do.  do.         November,  1825. 

Constitution  died,  Bedford  do.      Summer,      1827. 

P. 


The  portrait  of  the  American  phenomenon,  Tom 
Thumli,  drawn  expressly  lor  the  pioprietor,  by  Mr. 
J.  E.  Jones,  and  engraved  by  Knishl,  has  just  been 
piibh-bed,  as  will  be  seen  liy  an  advertisement  in 
aiioUii  r  part  of  our  Journal.  The  action  of  the 
horse  is  exlrenn  ly  spiriiid  and  faithful  (o  na(ure, 
and  docs  great  credit  both  to  the  painter  and  engra- 
ver. [English  papt  I 
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(l-'iom  Boll's  Life  in  London.) 
GK.XNO  SIKKI'LK  CHASE. 

The  rollotviiis;  »re  ailililional  |i;irliculart  of  llir 
intercsliiijj  racf,  of  Hliioli  »ve  l.i!.t  »vcfk  (Miirili 
Sl.t  gave  llie  rrsiill: — ll  «ns  lor  n  sweepsliikts  ol 
ten  sovs.  e»cii,\vi(li  tifiy  ;uliif<!  hy  !<ir  Kranciii  M;uk 
rnzic,  to  go  four  nnlis  over  the  country,  ran)  iiiR 
thirteen  stono.  'I'lie  slarlin;;  |)(i>t  was  at  Nu.'scly 
Wooil,  anil  llic  Winnini;  Post  in  a  field  close  to 
Bille'ilon  Coplow.  'I'lm  I'ollorting  seven  borsc* 
•tartcd  at  four  o'clock  In  the  eveniii£: 

Mr.  WoriiiairsuVoiC'c,  ridden  LijMr.  F.  J^'khohoii- 

Captain  Ko?s's  ni.  I'otecat,  0!/)J.  lioas. 

Captain  Koss's  Ctiiikcr,  J^lr.  Ileycock. 

Sir  F-  Mackriiz.e's  Siiartania,     Mr.  O'uilfonl. 

Mr.  Maxst■'^  A."ii/i,'-  of  I  lie  yalley,  Dick  Christian. 

Mr.  Patrick's  U/.ij  Bet,  Mr.  Unght. 

Mr.  Barclay's  Banlain,  Mr-  Beech- 

The  bettini;  was  3  to  I  and  5  to  2  ajjainsl  Clinker, 
and  even  betlin;;  Captain  Ross's  tivo  ai^ainst  the 
field;  6  to  1  against  Lazy  Bet,  and  lont;  odds  against 
any  of  the  others.  Every  ri^ina;  ground  was  cover- 
ed nith  peopl>;  in  carriages,  on  horseback,  and  on 
foot;  and  it  is  calculated  there  were  30,000  persons 
present.  At  the  «ord"oU""  being  given,  the  gallant 
Captain  took  the  lead  at  a  killing  pace,  on  his  oiare 
Polecat,  which  he  maintained  in  tine  style  forabuut 
a  mile  and  a  hall',  aud  appeared  to  be  winning  easy, 
when  In  clearing  a  thick  hedge,  his  stirrup  caught 
in  a  grower  and  ivas  pulled  otp,  he  continued  the 
struggle  for  half  a  indc  further,  but  was  obliged  to 
pull  up.  Clinker,  as  soon  as  the  Captain's  accident 
happened,  came  in  front,  took  the  lead,  and  never 
was  headed  unid  wilhin  150  yards  of  the  ivinning 
post,  when  he  made  a  mistake  at  the  last  fence  hui 
one,  and  came  on  his  knees,  and  his  rider  being 
quite  exhausted,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  bridle 
came  off.  Mr.  Wormall's  Magic;  and  Mr.  Patrick's 
Lazy  Bet,  were  about  sixty  yards  behind  Clinker 
when  he  fell,  and  there  was  a  severe  race  between 
these  two;  they  chargi  d  the  last  fence  abreast,  when 
the  mare  fell,  dead  beat,  and  the  sweepstakes  was 
won  by  Magic.  Mr.  Nlcho^on  rode  him  with  great 
judgment,  and  kept  a  line  more  to  the  left  than  the 
others,  by  whii-h  he  avoided  some  distressing  hills. 
Mr.  Maxse's  King  of  the  Valley  was  beat  about 
twenty  yards.  The  fences  were  very  lari;e.  Includ- 
ing two  yawning  brooks,  at  the  last  of  which  Clinker 
and  King  of  the  Valley,  having  taken  it  at  an  an^le, 
rieared  twelve  yards,  Ibe  largest  leap  ever  known  to 
have  been  taken.  Out  of  the  seven  who  started,  six 
had  falls  at  some  period  or  another  of  the  race.  All 
the  fashionables  were  present  of  whom  Mellon  has 
to  boast— the  Ladii-s  Plymouth,  Oirliniilon,  IJru- 
denel,and\Vill»n,Mrs.  Bulkeley,  Williams,  and  the 
two  Honourable  Misses  Arden.  Of  course  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  iMelton  Hunt  were  assembled, 
«iid  the  top  of  every  lull  the  racer  had  to  pa-s  over 
was  crowded  with  .<.pectalors  both  male  and  female. 
U'e  understand  tiir  Harry  (Joodrich  (who  namei) 
the  winning  horse,)  iviih  his  usual  munificence,  pre- 
stnled  the  whole  of  the  swcepsl.ikes  to  Mr.  Field 
Nicholson,  who  rode  the  winning  horse,  t^ir  Hen- 
ry tioodrich  entertained  a  large  party  at  dinner  in 
the  evening. 

Second  Steeple  Chase. 
We  understand  ;.notlier  match  will  shortly  take 
pl«ce  betwein  the  winner  of  ihc  above  race,  and 
Captain  Ross's  Clinker.  We  have  not  hcar.l  the 
fum  to  be  run  for;  the  distance  will  he  I'our  miles, 
10  carry  13  slone.  Mr.  NahoKon  will  again  ride 
Magic,  and  Mr.  Chriitian,  Clinker. 


]nzsoiiz.x.AXirziova. 


THE  NEST  OF  AN  OSTIIICII, 

Found  in  Houlh  ,ifrica,  hi/  .Hi'.  JJronilbciil,  a  .Mi.i 
siimarij. 

The  ecgs  were  forly-lwo  in  number,  including  the 
two  which  had  been  taken  away  before,  and  were 
arranged  with  great  apparent  exactness.  Sixteen 
were  close  together  in  the  middle  of  the  nest;  and  on 
these  the  ostilch  was  silting  when  we  arrived:  they 
were  as  many  as  she  could  cover. — The  remaining 
Iwenty-six  were  placed  very  uniformly  In  a  circle, 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  those  In  the  middle. 
The  eggs  which  were  in  the  circle  wc  found  to  be 
quite  fresh,  at  which  I  expressed  my  surprise.  The 
Hottentots  Informed  me  lliat  these  had  been  provid- 
ed by  the  ostrich  against  the  liatcliing  of  those  in 
the  middle,  when  she  would  bleak  them,  one  after 
another,  and  give  them  to  her  young  ones  for  food, 
and  that  by  tlie  time  they  were  disposed  of  in  this 
manner,  the  young  ostriches  would  he  able  to  go 
abroad  with  their  mother,  and  provide  for  them- 
selves such  things  at  the  desert  afforded. 

I  have  seen  large  flocks  of  these  creatures  In  South 
Africa. — The  fact  which  I  have  just  staled,  relative 
lo  the  preservation  of  a  quantity  of  eggs  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  young  ones  immediately  after  they 
are  hatched,  affords  as  striking  an  illustration  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  perhaps,  as  the  whole 
circle  of  natural  history  affords. 


PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  EAR. 

The  manner  in  which  hearing  lakes  pl.ice  may  be 
thus  simply  cxplaiiicil: — The  rays  emanating  from  a 
sonorous  body  are  directed  to  the  ear,  where  they 
become  concentrated;  and  In  this  concentrated  state 
they  pass  along  the  external  auditory  foramen  to  the 
nicmbrana  tympani,  on  which  they  excite  a  vibra- 
tion; this  vibration  of  the  tympanum  Is  communi- 
cated to  the  malleus,  in  Immediate  contact  wllli  It, 
the  action  of  the  malleus  conveys  them  to  the  incus, 
and  the  latter  again  to  the  os  orbiculare,  w  hence  they 
next  reach  the  slajies.  The  basis  of  this  last  bone 
Is  extended  within  the  vesllbulum.  In  that  part 
where,  placed  as  a  centre,  it  faces  the  common 
channel  of  the  membranous  semi-circular  canals,  as 
well  as  the  orilice  of  Ihc  scala  veslibull:  in  conse- 
quence of  this  situation,  the  vibrations  on  the  stapes 
are  extended  lo  the  water  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
undulations  directed  from  this  part  strike  fir^t  the 
alveiis  communis,  and  are  next  extended  throughout 
Ihe  liquor  ol  the  labyrinth,  surrounding  the  mem- 
branous semi-circular  canals,  agitating  by  their  un- 
dulations their  whole  surface,  and  this  of  course, 
artects  the  nervous  expansion  spreading  over  all 
those  parts.  One  scala  of  the  cochlea  o[)ens  into 
Ihe  veslibulum,and  the  other  begins  from  the  fenes- 
tra ovalls;  and  being  bolh  filled  with  the  water  of 
Ihe  labyrinth,  and  communicating  with  each  other 
at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  in  this  manner  communicated  also  to  the  scala 
of  the  cochlea;  besides  this,  between  the  scala  of 
the  cochlea,  in  a  middle  point,  is  placed  the  zona 
mollis,  where  Ihe  nerve  is  also  extended,  and  Ihe 
sonorous  iindulallons  take  place.  It  is  by  these  va- 
ried actions  of  the  different  parts  on  the  audiiory 
nerves  that  the  latter  Is  enabled  to  convey  the  vi- 
brations to  Ihe  mind.  —  From  Mr.  Curtis's  Lecture 
on  the  Far,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain. 


To  Preve.nt  Wounds  fro.m  Mortiftino. 
Sprinkle  su^iar  on  Ihcui.     The  Turks  wash  fresh 
wounds  with  wine,  and  sprinkle  sugar  on  them.  Ob- 
Ailnate  ulcers  may  be  cured  with  sugar  dissolved  in 
a  strong  decoction  of  walnut  leaves. 


ROCK  OIL. 
The  Louisville  Advertiser  mentions  that  a  foun- 
tain of  Petroleum  or  Keck  Oil,  has  been  dlscover- 
eil  in  Cumberland  counly.  Some  persons  were  en- 
gaged in  boring  through  a  rock  for  salt  water.  On 
gelling  to  the  depth  ol'  130  feet  the  auger  was  with- 
drawn and  the   oil  rushed  upwards,  rising  to  the 


height  of  13  or  14  feet  above  the  oitrface  of  thi; 
ground.  It  ditcharged  at  Ihc  rate  of  75  gallons  per 
minute,  and  formed  a  xtream  which  ran  into  Cum- 
berland llmr,  and  overspreBil  n  con-iderulile  por- 
tion of  its  .-iirl'.ice  for  iii.iny  miles  below.  The  oil 
ignites  freely  and  burns  brillianlly.  The  liOuisvllli) 
paper  speculates  on  Ihc  magnificent  appearance  it 
would  make  on  the  river  if  set  on  fire.  An  abund- 
ant supply  of  salt  water  has  been  obtained  in  the 
neighborhooil  by  boring  to  Ihc  depth  of  200  feel. 
The  supply  thus  obtained  rises  about  ib  feet  above 
Ihe  ordinary  level  of  Cumb"rland  ruer. 


KECIPSS. 


cure  for  tooth  acme,  I.N  MEXICO. 

The  application  of  spirits  in  the  ear,  is  practiced 
in  Mexico,  as  a  constant  and  specific  remedy  for  the 
most  violent  pains  in  Ihe  head,  especially  those  aris- 
ing from  the  tooth  ache.  It  Is  inserted  by  a  syringe, 
or  more  frequently  by  the  operator,  into  the  ear  op- 
posite to  that  side  of  the  face  where  Ihe  pain  lies, 
and  is  suffered  to  remain  in  till  the  pain  leaves  tlie 
patient,  which  It  is  said  to  do  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  minutes;  the  whole  eflect  being  doubtlessly 
produced  by  what  is  called  counteraction. — The 
sensation  to  the  patient  is  by  no  means  distressing; 
it  resembles  the  whizzing  experienced  on  the  immer- 
sion of  the  head  under  water,  hut  is  more  astound- 
ing. The  mode  of  operation  is  this:  the  patient  lies 
down  on  the  side  on  which  the  pain  Is  seated,  and 
the  spirit  is  poured  into  the  car  which  is  uppermost. 

TREATING  HOUNDS   FROM   RABID  ANI.MALS. 

The  use  of  Ihe  chlorurels  In  treating  wounds  from 
rabid  animals  is  now  becoming  general  in  France 
and  Germany,  and  many  salisfnclory  cases  are  re- 
corded. M  Schoenberg,  a  German  surgeon,  states, 
that  of  three  persons  who  were  billen  by  a  dog,  two 
used  the  chloruret  of  lime,  and  recovered  from  their 
wounds,  whilst  Ihe  third,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
the  treatment,  died  raving  mail.  This  gentleman 
applies  to  Ihe  wounds  twice  a  day  a  piece  of  lint 
dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  chloruret,  and  orders  his 
patients  to  take,  three  times  a  day,  from  i  drachms 
to  1  oz.  of  the  chloruret  in  water. 

CHOPPED  OR  SORE  LIPS, 

May  be  healed  by  the  freqieiit  ap|ilication  of 
honey  water,  and  protecting  them  Irom  the  influence 
of  Cold  air. 


'S'lsis  :?^SiS2:£::s« 


Baltimore,  Friday,  May  15,  1829. 


Baltimore  Flour  Marebt. — An  Improvement 
of  fifty  cents  in  a  barrel  has  taken  place  in  the  wa- 
gon price  of  Howard  street  flour  since  our  last.  It  is 
now  §()  50.  Although  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
cause  for  this  advance  than  the  lateness  of  Ihe  sea- 
son, the  opinion  is  prevalent  that  It  will  be  sustain- 
ed. We  can  hear  of  but  few  sales  from  stores,  and 
those  not  such  as  to  indicate  established  rates.  Wc 
quote  at  $ti.76,  nominal. 

Maryland  Tobacco,  of  the  best  quality,  is  quite 
brisk — good  red  $6  50;  a  prelty  large  crop  from 
near  Upper  Marlboro'  sold  for  $7  50,  round — a  few 
scattering  hogsheads  from  Ohio  for  jj-ij  to  J30 — wc 
saw  a  crop  under  inspection,  from  Allegany  County, 
red,  of  s>iperior  quality,  that  would  probably  sell  for 
§1 1  or  gl-2 — it  costs  $1  li*  per  cwt.  to  transport  it 
here,  unlil  the  Rail-road  shall  have  reached  Cumbei- 
land;  when  it  will  be  brought  "acdrdiiig  to  law,''  for 
about  'iU  cents  per  hundred,  or  j>i  60  per  hogshead. 
The  black  Maryland  Tobacco,  which,  owing  lo  late 
planting,  constitutes  a  great  portion  of  the  last  crop, 
Is  very  dull. 
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Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  the  ship  C;inafl;i,  Caplarn  Graharae,  Liverpool 
pnpers  to  (he  17(h,  ami  London  to  the  16lh,have 
been  received  at  New  York. 

I'hc  Catholic  Bill  and  (he  Disfranchisement  Bill 
have  both  passed  the  British  Parliament— The  for- 
mer was  carried  by  a  majority  of  101  in  the  House 
of  Peers  on  the  iOth,  and  received  the  royal  sig-na- 
ture  on  the  following  day. 

When  this  information  was  communicated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  is  said  it  was  received  with 
the  loudest  and  most  enthusiastic  cheering  ever 
heard  within  the  walls  of  Parliament. 

The  Russian  .\nibassadur  had  been  assassinated 
in  Persia.  The  Russian  and  Turkish  war  recom- 
menced in  the  latter  end  of  February,  by  a  demon- 
stration by  the  Turks  on  Varna. 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury, under  date  ol  April  15,  says:  "The  report 
gains  Kround  (hat  England  intends  to  oppose  some 
decisive  measures  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  Russia, 
in  consequence  of  recent  information,  and  the  Cabi- 
net council  summoned  for  this  afternoon,  in  this 
city,  was  supposed  to  relate  to  the  subject." 

The  same  correspondent  thinks  the  government 
will  have  to  resort  to  coercive  measures  to  keep  the 
unemployed  weavers  quiet. 

The  London  Sun  of  April  11,  says  the  Russians 
and  Turks  may  continue  thiir  prepaialion?  for  war, 
but  they  will  not  we  think  have  recourse  to  imme- 
diate hostilities,  when  it  is  known  that  En:;l;(nd  and 
France  are  disposed— nay  resolved— to  maintain 
peace  in  the  Fast  of  Furope. 

EarllKiuake  in  Spain. —  Letters  from  S[iain  are 
full  of  details  of  the  elJpcts  of  a  laic  Earlli(|uakc. 
The  towns  oir  (jiiardamar,  Torrevieja,  Almoradi, 
and  Los  Dolores,  have  been  entirely  ruined.  Four 
hundred  and  seventy  bodies  had  been  dot;  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Alinetradi.  .Mineral  springs  have  been 
removed  to  the  distance  of  six  miles  froui  the  place 
where  their  sources  oiiginally  were.  The  river  Se- 
gura,  which  flowed  through  ihe  city  of  Murcia,  has 
changed  its  course  and  its  moulh,  p'uur  great 
craters  are  opened  at  Benejuzar,  and  emit  lava 
and  infectious  exhalations.  'I'wo  other  craters, 
opened  at  (he  place  where  Torreviejo  was  built, 
pour  forth  torrents  of  f«iid  water. 

The  letters  from  Lisbon  via  Paris,  to  Ihe  28lh  ul(. 
coid'irin.  (lie  [irevious  accounts  of  (he  atrocious  con- 
duct of  Don  Miguel  ((>  his  sister,  the  late  regent,— 
and  add,  (hat  several  bishops  have  been  arrested  by 
liis  orders.  The  ministers  of  war  and  marine  are 
said  to  have  sent  in  their  resignations. 

JVeiB  Pope — Cardinal  Casliglione  was  elected 
Pope  by  the  Conclave,  and  declared  on  the  3!st  of 
March.  He  is  08  years  of  age,  and  will  bear  the  ti- 
tle of  Pius  8th. 

According  to  letters  from  Smyrna,  the  Russian 
fleet  is  about  to  blockade  the  ports  of  Candia,  ns 
well  as  the  Dardanelles. 

A  letter  from  Jassy,  of  the  ISlh  ult.  states  that 
.lussuf  Pacha,  late  Lieii(enant-Governor  of  Varna, 
is  no  more. 

l.ivKBi'Ooi.,  .April  15.— There  has  been  a  fair  steady 
demand  for  eollon  lliis  work,  unci  the  sales  of  all  de- 
S'-ripliuns  ainnunl  u,  (u.no  bales,  viz.  60  Sea  Island,  at 
9i  !.  I0.<;  30  .sinu).ij,6  a  7;  C,OJU  Upland,  5  1-8  a  G  1-8; 
8ti0  Orleans,  .j^  a  1;  l.sio  .Mahama  5  a  6J;  l.S.'iO  Bra- 
zil, Ga  8;   150  \V.  India,  IJ  a  6.-1;  230  EgyptianGJ  a  1. 

Tfe  import  of  ihc  week  is  57,671;  47JU30  from  the 
Uniteil  Stalls. 

The  grain  market  cnniinucs  extremely  dull,  and  low- 
er prjees  acci  pled  fur  wlienl.  For  Hour  and  Indian 
c  irn  the  deui^iiiil  is  very  partial;  the  conlincnlal  markets 
have  not  lieen  ail.cieil  by  (he  laic  (all  in  bread  s(nfr 
hero.  'I'oli.iici, — ihe  business  has  been  very  trilling, 
but  a(  fonmr  pi  ires 

Prices  Ciirrtiil  in  J\cw  Vork,  May  9. 
Bees-wax,  jeilnw  .i3  a  .i4.     Cotton.  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;    tpluiid,  .KJ  a  .lOi;   Alabama,  .9   a   II.     Colloii 


Bagging,  Ilcnip  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.  Flax,  Ameri- 
can .8  a. 9}.     flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  . 

«oi(r,N.York,bbl.  6.37.i  a  6.50;  CanalT. 00  a  7.25;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  6.8'i\  a  7;  Richmond  city  mills,  6.50; 
country,  6.50;  Alexandria,  6.50  a  6.75;  Fredericks- 
burg 6.50;  Petersburg,  G.50;  Itye  Flour,  3  60  a  3.75; 
Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50;  per  hhd.  13.00  a  13.50. 
Grain,  Wheat,  Virginia  1.27  a  1.28;  N.  Carolina  1.28  a 
1.30;  Rye,  North,  .68  a.  70;  Corn,  Vellow,  North,  .54  a 
.66;  Barley,  55;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .32  a  .38;  Pca», 
whit"  dry  7  bu.  6.00;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50.  Provi- 
sions.  Beef,  mess  10.00  a  10.50;  prime  8.00  a  8.50;  cargo 

Butter,  N.  York,  K'i  a  16;  shipping,  .8  a.ll;  Lard, 

.5i  a  .6i;  Pork,  mess  12.50  a  13.00;  prune  9.75  a  10.18; 
cargo  8.50  a  8.75;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 
.9a. 10.  Iiicc.2ia.3i.  yodncco,  Virginia  .3i  a  .6i  a. 6  J; 
Kentucky,  .3i  a  5^  a  .64.  Wool,  Merino,  American 
Heecc,  .32  a  .38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  May  11. 
iJces-ionx,  yellow  .23a.2J;  iVniis,  bushel  $1.25  a  1.50; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Butter,  No 
I,. 8  a. 84,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Cotton,  New  Orleans.  II  a  .13, 
Upland  .9  a  .lOJ,  Tennessee  .9  a  .10^,  Alabama  .9  a 
10,1;  fcuiAtrs,  Soulh.  .32a.33,  West.  .31  a.32;  ^Vajr.8a 
.84.  Flour,  super.  6.50,  fine  6.25;  Rye  3.37^  a  3.50; 
Cornmeal,hds.  11.00  a  11.25,  bis.  2.124a2.18.J;  Flaxseed, 
cask  9.50  a  9.75;  bu.  1.35;  Groin,  Wheal  1.20  a  1.30; 
Rye  .50  a.60,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .42  a  .43, 1.  c.  yellow,  .46 
a  .47,  u.  c.  round,  .48  a  .50;  Oats  .30  a  .37,  Barley,  Pa. 
.45  a  .50;  do.  Eastern,  .55;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  \  irginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  7; 
Hemp,  220;  Lnrrf,  .6a.8;  Oi(,  linseed,  .80;  Port,  mess, 
13.00a  13.60,  prime  1 1.50a  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Jtice, 
2.75  a  3.25;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  Virginia  .44  a. 7; 
iroo/,  common  washed  lb.  .28  a. 30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33, 
three  quarters  blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


LMPROVED   REFRIGERATOR  OR    PORTA- 
BLE ICE  HOUSE, 
MADE  ONLY  BY  DANIEL  RICHARDSON, 
«3(  Iha  Old  Jixchange,  in  Commerce  near  the  corner 
of  Heater  street. 

Good  house  wives  only  can  calculate  the  many  useful 
and  economical  purposes  to  which  this  invention  may 
be  applied.  It  may  be  fully  relied  on  for  keeping  but- 
ter, milk,  meal,  eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  wines  and  li- 
quors of  every  kind,  or  any  other  articles  of  household 
consumption,  perfectly  cool,  Iresli,  pure,  sweet,  clean 
and  free  from  tainl  us  long  as  desirable,  and  it  is  at- 
tended with  another  advantage — complete  security 
against  every  species  of  vermin.  And  in  winter  it  will 
keep  any  arlicle  from  freezing  that  may  be  deposited 
in  it 

Captains  of  steamboats  and  vessels  going  to  sea,  will 
find  those  articles  the  most  essential  thing  on  board 
their  vessels,  as  coarse  alum  salt  can  be  used  in  them 
to  keep  them  cold  instead  of  ice. 

Also  his  new  Invented  BUTI'ER  BOX  constructed  on 
the  same  principles  of  the  Refrigerator.  In  these  but- 
ler boxes  any  quantity  of  butter  may  be  transported  to 
market  from  any  distance  by  land  or  water  in  the  best 
condition,  perfectly  hard  and  without  injury  to  the  form 
of  the  prints  in  tlie  holcst  season. 


HEMP  AND  OTHER  SEEDS. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  one  barrel  of  very  fine 
IIKMP  SEED,  just  received  from  Kentucky,  lie  has 
also  the  white  Italian  MLl.BEKRV  SEED,  of  superior 
quality;  and  likewise  white  English  and  Mercer  I'OT.A- 
TOEt>  for  seed,  and  a  very  gouii  supply  of  the  Messrs. 
I.andrclli's  superior  G.AHDE.N  SI'.El'S,  each  paper  bear- 
ing the  Messrs.  Landreth's  name.  WaVranled  Plough.-, 
Cultivators,  PatcnlCylindrical  and  Dutch  Culling  Boxes, 
Wheat  Fans,  and  other  Agricidlural  Implements,  on 
hand  us  usual,  of  his  own  manufacture,  and  will  be 
warranled  as  good  as  any  iuipleinents  of  their  kind  in 
the  stale.  Extra  Mould  Boards,  Heels  and  Points  fm- 
Davis'  patent  Ploughs,  are  kepi  eonstautly  011  hand  for 
sale,  to  supply  the  place  of  lliuse  worn  out  on  ploughs 
made  by  Mr.  Davis  or  any  of  his  agents,  hut  will  not  be 
furnished  on  any  terms  to  be  made  into  new  ploughs  by 
other  ivorkmen  than  agents  lor  Mr.  Davis. 

All  orders,  post  paid,  will  meet  wilh  prompt  altcii- 
tion.  JONATHAN  .S.  E.AST.MAN, 

No  36  West  Pralt-st.  between  Hanover  and  Charles. 


182S». 

Ma  v. 


Sl'n.  I  Length   Moon 

Rises.      Sets.  :of  days.    Sets. 


Saturday, 16 

Sunday, 17 

Monday, 18 

Tuesday, 19 

Wednosday,..  '20 

Thursday, 21 

Friday,.; 22 


H. 

M. 

4 

54 

4 

53 

4 

52 

4 

51 

4 

50 

4 

50 

4 

49 

R.  M. 
14  12 
14  14 
14  16 
14  18 
14  20 
14  20 
14  22 


H.  M. 

3  42 

4  17 
rises. 

8  8 

9  5 
9  58 

10  47 


Full  Moon,  18th,  2  h.  41  m.  Ev. 


BAZiTIUORE  PRICES  OTTRBENT. 


Corrected  for  the  .Imerican  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  Ifillson 
6;  Co.,  Commission  .Merchants  and  Planters'  .Igenls. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  S5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  5.00  a  8.00— fine 
red,  S.OO  a  10.00,  for  wrapping—  Ohio,  common,  6.OO0 
8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow, 10.00  o  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  4.00  a  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
a  7.00- wrapping,  6.00  a  8.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  S7.50 — superfine 
Howard  street,  6.75;  city  mills,  6.25  a  6.60;  Sus- 
quehanna, 6.51; — ConN  Meai.,  bbl.  2.60— GnAiN,  best 
red  wheat,  1.20  0  1.30— best  while  do.  1.30  o  1.50— ord. 
to  good,  .70  0  1.25 — Corn,  white,  .45  «  .47;  yellow,  .46 
a  .48— RvF.,  .58  a  .68— Oats,  .26  a  .28- Bkans,  1.00  a  1.26 
— Peas,  .55  n  .60 — Clover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50 — Timotht, 
2(1  2. 60— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — 
Lucciiie.374a  501b. — Barley,. 45 0. 50— Flaxseed,  1.00 
— Cotton,  Virg.  .84  a  .10 — Lou.  .Ho  .12 — Alab.  .  10  a 
.11— Mississippi  .11  o  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  o.U— 
Geo.  .9  a  .  12— Whisk  ET,hhds  1st  pf.  .2  2  0.224 — in  bbls. 
24 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.IS  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — three-quarter, .25  a 
.30 — full  do..30o.50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $226  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  o  140 — ■water- 
rotted,  nOa  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.60 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  a 
6.50- Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.25;  No.  2,  2.874  "  3— Mac- 
kerel, No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25 — Bacon, 
hams,  Baltimore  cured,  new,  .94  o  .10;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  o  .8— Feathers,  .28 

0  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $7.00,  ground, 

1  374  bbl  — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  <j4.50  a  $6.00. 

Marketing. — Apples,  per  bushel.  §2.00;  Squabs,  I8J; 
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AamcniiTuiiB. 

(From  the  Brili>h  farmer's  M:ignzinc.) 
Mil.  LAWSO.N  ON  J>.MU  l". 

Sir, — At  pnec  '2U0,  vol.  i.  of  llic  Quarterly  Jmir- 
nal  of  ^Agriculture.  Hill  lie  loiinil  a  viry  iiilerr.<.ting 
Bicount,  tiy  Mr.  Flnnlii);  o(  VU-k,  o(  h  rcmarka- 
ile  law  vf  vr^clallc  tiff.  'I'o  lliis  l.nv  I  lie;;  leavti  to 
call  your  Hllniliun  lur  a  short  limp,  hikI  allerwaids 
•tiite  1(5  a|>|ilicaliun  to  llic  |>ri-«ciit  siibjvct. 

1  ir»nMTibe  llie  hIiuIc  of  .Mr.  Fleiuing'i  obserra- 
tions.     'I'hcv  are  as  ('ollo>v,  ric. — 

••It  frcqitnlly  liii|ipei)s  lliat  llic  results  of  experi- 
ence nrc  extell^iv<  ly  aclcU  iipuii  l)y  praclical  iiirii, 
in  reference  to  parlicul  iropcralion*.  Ion;;  before  the 
principle  coiiccinrd  in  the  arraii;;cmcnt  he  ilislinct- 
ly  rccoRoizeil,  or  its  application  to  objects,  iir.der 
other  circuiiist;inces,  be  dreinril  either  possilile  or 
expedient.  The  llieorclical  naturalist  frequently  re- 
ceives tho  first  hint  of  his  generalizations  Iroiii  llioae 
who  have  confined  their  attention  to  etlects  merely, 
and  who  have  rairked  these  even  under  pceulijriy 
confined  limits.  Yet  we  must  be  contented  to  re- 
ceive knowli-d^e  from  every  quarter,  lhoU!>h  in 
scanty  portions,  and  rejoiee  in  every  conlribulion 
likely  to  accelerate  the  niireh  of  improvement. 

■•It  is  well  known,  that,  in  Ihe  animal  kin<;doni,all 
those  circumstances  which  accelerate  the  Krowlhof 
the  body,  exercise  a  propoilional  influence  on  the 
reproductive  system,  so  that  Ihe  period  of  puberty 
is  uniformly  earlier  in  domesticated  than  in  wild 
animals,  and  In  those  which  are  fed  plentifully  with 
food  than  in  those  which  are  scantily  supplied 
These  effects  of  an  al>undant  supply  of  food  are  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  whole  ran^e  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  as  far  as  observation  has  hitherto  extend- 
ed- The  Very  reverse  of  this  arrangement  seems 
to  prevail  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Where  plants 
are  furnished  w  ith  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  their 
reproductive  energies  develope  themselves  slcwly, 
and  flowers  and  fruit  or  seeds  are  laic  in  appearing. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  supply  of  nourishn'Cnt 
is  scanty, when  the  plant  is,  as  it  were,  starved  and 
when  death  is  threatened,  the  reproductive  ei'f  gies 
act  wilh  readiness,  flowers  and  seeds  are  pr'duced, 
and  the  extinction  of  the  race  guarded  a;"'nsl;  or, 
in  other  words,  t/ie  scantier  the  supply  nf  n<^''i^hriieut, 
the  earlier  icill  a  plant  propas;ate  its  k'^'i-  Let  us 
now  attend  to  some  of  the  exhibition  of  this  law, 
and  their  application  to  useful  purpo'^*- 

"In  reference  to  seeds,  it  has  bee- 'ong  known  to 
eardeners,  that  those  which  are  r-"'  or  fresh  pro- 
duce plants  wilh  more  luxuriant  Jliage,  and  less  in- 
clined to  run  into  flower  and  fii-<.  >han  such  as  have 
been  kept  for  some  time,  and  ^f^  partially  spoiled. 
In  the  first  case,  Ihe  supply  o  nourishment,  during 
the  early  stages  of  its  Rrowu  hcing  in  abundance, 
the  plant  enlarges  rapidly  i  «'«.'  wliile,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  the  scanty  supply-au^es  the  plant,  in  ohe 
dience  to  the  law  which  »*  have  announced,  to  run 
more  directly  to  flower  'nd  seed.  These  circum- 
•tances  are  carefully  cmsidered  in  Ihe  culture  of 
cucumbers  and  melons  >l'e  seeds  of  which  are  sel- 
dom employed  until  (cveral  years  eld.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  attentioc  paid  "  <his  condition,  that  we 
find  in  hooks  on  horlicullM-e  the  folbwing  grave  re- 
commendation;—'If  nev  seed  only  can  be  had,  it 
•hould  be  carried  a  w''^  <"■  •"■<>  '"  'he  breeches 
pocket,  to  dry  away  sr"e  of  the  more  watery  parls.' 
A  similar  alt'ention  •  'h''  '•»*'.  '"  reference  to  Ihe 
•ceds  of  other  ve'^'*'''es,  «  productive  of  equal 
benefit.  Peas,  f  example,  are  well  known  as  apl 
to  run  to  straw  "here  thr  ground  is  rich  or  moisl. 
The  eroployn^"'  of  old  i  ihe  only  suitable  remedy. 
In  some  ne*"!*'  enclosed  carje-Zdnrfs,  Ihe  evil  of  ex- 
cessive lur"''^"'^e  is  frquenlly  experienced  to  an 
inconven^nt  degree  iJring  two  or  three  years. 
The  «tr<**  i'  g"*'  '"  f^^o'ilyi  but  the  grain   ia  al- 
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w.ivh  deficient.     In  vain  is  ^ecour^c  hail  to  early  or 
Ihin  sow  ill);,   while  the  use  of  ulil  seed  is  neglected. 
We  need   not  hern  guard  against  niisconceplion,  by 
staling  in  detail,  that,  nherc  seeds  are  kept  <uo /uii^, 
thiy  <  ilher  do  not  vegel.ite,  or  ^ive  ori;;in  to  a  weak, 
sickly  useless  plant.     Where  luxuriance  of  leaf  and 
riieat  si/e  are  the  objects  aimed  at  in  the  cultivation 
of  garden  or  farm  produce,  the   influence  we  have 
been   consiilering    lllu^t   be  guarded   against  as  an 
evil;  especially,  lor  example,  with  turnips  and   cab- 
bage; old  seed  producing  plants  loo  much  di.'.poscd 
to  run  to  flower. 

"Inne|)endent  of  the  influence  which  this  law  ex- 
ercises on  the  future  plant,  as  Ihe  result  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  seed,  we  have  it  in  our  power   to  wit- 
ness its  operation  under  other  circuiusla.'iccs,  in  Ihe 
^rouin^  plant  itself-     In   the  management  o(  fruit 
trees,  there  are  a    variety  of  plans  pursued,  which, 
lliou^h  obviously  ilependingon  this  /«!c  of  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  arc  frequently  but  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  the  practical  gardener.     The  transplant- 
ing  of  fruit-trees   ha^tens  the  production  of  Mower 
buds.     A  tree  which  for  years  has  shown  no  tenden- 
cy  to  produce  flower-buds,  hut  which  has  been  ex- 
clusively occupied  in  Ihe  extension  of  its  roots  and 
branches,  will,  upon  being  shifted  from  its  place,  soon 
exhibit  symptoms  of  a  change.     The  roots,  by  this 
proce.'s,  have  been  in   part   injured,  the  supply  of 
sap  to  the  tree  during   the  following  season   lias  in 
consequence  become  diminished,  and  llie  plant  ceas- 
ing in  a  great  measure  to  extend  its  size,  hastens  to 
propagate  its  kind  by  the  production  of  flower-buds, 
and  the  subsequent  display  of  blossoms  and  fruit. 

"The  diminished  supply  of  sap,  and  the   conse- 
quent hastening  of  Ihe  production  of  fruit-buds,  is 
accomplished  by  several  oilier  plans  equally  ellica- 
cious.     When   a  rank  growing  fruil-trte  is  engraft- 
ed on  a  slow  growing  stock,  or,  in  olher  words,  when 
a  tree  requiring  much  sap  is  compelled  to  receive  its 
supply  through  a  tree  having  but  a  scanty  supply, 
the  engrafted    branch   will  come  earlier  into  fruit 
than  if  It  had  been  always  supplied  with  abundant 
nourishment.     This  method  ol  accelerating  the  pro- 
d......v.M  or  iVuli;  ond   icrnicJ  dwarfing,  is  peculiarly 

serviceable  in  enabling  the  cultivator  of  new  varie- 
ties to  become  early  acquainted  wilh  their  respec- 
tive merits. 

"When  fruit  trees  are  prone  to  run  to  wood,  gar- 
deners are  accustomed  to  lay  bare  a  portion  of  their 
roots  during  winter.  \iy  this  exposure  many  of  Ihe 
fibres  are  destroyed,  and  the  vigour  of  all  greatly  di- 
minished; so  that  the  sap,  during  the  following  sum- 
mer, is  transmitted  to  the  branches  in  less'quan- 
tity,  and  the  production  of  fiuit-buds  is  the  conse- 
quence. 

"Fruit-trees,  luxuriant  in  leares  and  branches, 
but  bad  bearers,  are  sometimes  forced  into  a  produc- 
tive state,  by  having  portions  of  the  bark  removed 
by  the  knife,  or  wires  twiste<l  round  the  stem  or  the 
branches.  In  this  case.  Ihe  ascent  of  the  sap  is  iii- 
direclly  diminished,  by  Ihe  obstruction  of  Ihe  vessels 
containing  the  proper  juices,  Ihe  death  of  Ihe  plant, 
orpottionof  the  plant,  is  threatened,  and  the  repro- 
ductive organs  speedily  exercise  their  functions 
I  he  late  Dr.  Walker,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  investigation  of  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy, intimates,  that  Ihe  eflects  here  produced  by 
barking;  or  the  twisting  of  wires,  have  been  ac- 
complished by  other  means.  He  says  (in  his  Eco- 
lomical  History  of  Ihe  Hebrides,  ii.  p.  2<).S,)  •to 
some  standard  fruit-trees, /(6;i«i/jncA/c  indeed  may  be 
applied  wilh  great  advantage;  these,  when  even  of 
considerable  age,  do  someiimes  continue  to  run  so 
much  to  ivood,  and  especially  towards  the  heart  ol 
Ihe  tree,  thit  it  remains  quite  unfruilful.  To  plani 
a  vigorous  honeysuckle  at  Ihe  foot  of  such  a  tree,  is 
an  easy  eflfectual  remedy,  and  much  belli  r  th.^n  any 
pruning.  'I'he  honeysuckle  grows  up,  occupies  the 
heart  of  Ihe  tree,  check*  it«  luxuriance,  directs  its 


vegelHlion  towards  the  cxtremitien,  and  renders  it 
Iriulful.  A  liirne  apple-lrce  of  Ihe  above  descrip- 
tion, above  fifty  years  old,  and  which  had  always 
been  barren,  was  lendered  by  this  pr.icticc  extreme- 
ly fruitful.  When  this  end  f>  answered,  which  will 
happen  in  a  few  3  ears,  the  honeysuckle  should  then 
be  removed,  before  it  becomes  injurious.' 

"In  thar  cultivation  of  Jlowerinif  ptanti,A  knowl- 
edge of  I^J  law  of  vegetable  life,  and  its  extensive 
application,  may  prove  nf  great  importance.  Sir 
James  Edward  Smith,  in  his  liilrodiiclion  to  Botany, 
iiienlions  that  Ihe  Siilandra  grandiflura,  a  Jamaica 
shrub,  was  for  a  number  of  years  cultivated  in  tho 
English  stoves,  and  propagated  extensively  by  cut- 
tings, each  plant  glowing  many  feet  in  length  every 
season,  from  the  aiiundance  of  moisture,  and  nour- 
ishment, without  showing  any  signs  of  fructification. 
.Vt  length  a  pot  of  the  Solandra  was  accidentally  left 
without  water  in  the  dry  stove  at  Kew;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  unintentinnal  neglect,  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  its  branches  was  greatly  checked,  and  a 
flower  came  forth  at  the  extremity  of  each.  By  a 
similar  mode  of  treatment  the  same  eflfect  his  since  ' 
been  frequently  produced.  Indeed,  when  the  law  is 
once  properly  understood,  its  application  to  a  variety 
of  cultivated  plants,  which  aie  slow  in  showing 
flower,  must  be  obvious.  We  have  seen  it  prac- 
ticed with  effect  on  several  s(iecies  of  willows. 

'•In  the  ciillivation  of  a  farm,  numerous  examples 
are  frecpiently  occurring  of  Ihe  influence  of  this  ar- 
rangement in  Ihe  vegetable  economy.  The  crops 
growing  on  the  lliinriest  parts  of  the  soil,  where  the 
nourishment  is  consequently  in  diminished  quantity, 
are  always  the  first  to  exhibit  their  flowers,  and  to 
be  ready  for  the  sickle.  In  ill-managed  farms,  tho 
haivi-st  is  Usually  nnieh  eailier  (other  things  being 
equal,;  than  in  those  where  the  crops  are  under  the 
inllueiice  of  a  belter  sysl.cn.  We  have  had  an  op- 
poilunily  of  witnessing  the  delay  of  harvest,  upon 
the  applicalion  of  liiue  lor  example,  in  consequenca 
of  this  increased  supply  of  nourishment  producing 
luxuriance  of  growth  rather  than  ei-rly  flowering. 

•'iji  the  ni.itiagemcnt  of  plantations,  the  iudica- 
lions  of  Ibis  law  may  often  prove  of  great  value. 
Wherever  we  see  a  tree,  in  a  very  young  state,  ex- 
hibiting its  flowers  and  producing  fruit,  we  may  an- 
ticipate its  early  decay.  The  premature  formation 
of  fruit-buds  is  the  consequence  of  a  scanty  supply 
of  nourishment,  arising,  it  may  be,  from  the  roots 
having  been  injured,  but  gene'rally  from  the  plant 
being  placed  in  an  unfavourable  soil.  Fir-trees 
readily  indicate  Iheir  disagreement  with  the  soil  by 
the  production  of  cones,  while  yet  young,  and  this 
early  fructification  is  ihe  almost'  sure  forerunner  o{ 
death.  I'he  Balsam  Fir,  for  example,  which  thrives 
well  on  a  moist  soil,  will,  if  planted  on  a  thin  dry 
soil,  begin  in  a  few  years  to  produce  cones, — then 
the  bark  appears  covered  with  blisters,  which,  when 
opened,  pour  forth  a  limpid  resin,  and  the  treo 
alter  languishing  a  few  years  dies,  after,  in  tho 
course  of  a  dozen  of  years,  having  attained  ths 
height  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet.  In  looking  at 
those  decoiatfd  villas,  near  a  large  town,  which  to 
llie  citizen  appear  so  captivating,  one  may  frequent- 
ly discover  llie  real  rhiracter  o(  the  soil,  by  this 
premature  flowering  of  Ihe  ornamental  shrubbery. 

"Though  plants  differ  from  animals,  in  referenco 
to  this  singular  law,  which  we  iuve  here  ventured 
to  establish  fioni  an  extensive  induction  of  particu- 
lars, Ihey  agree,  in  other  respecis,  in  llic  influence 
which  an  ihundaiit  supply  of  iioiiiislinunt  exercises 
in  the  incre;ise  of  the  number  and  »ize  of  the 
prog'-ny." 

Tonie  it  appears  ih.it  smut  in  grain  arises  from  « 
mnilijicatiun  of  the  liw  no'v  mentioned.  In  proof  of 
Ulil,  I  be,;  leave  to  rec.ill  your  attention  to  my  first 
paper  on  smut.  It  appetred  in  the  first  volume  of 
your  .Magazine,  at  page  450. 

If  you  atlend  to  the  facts  stiled  in  that  paper, 
you  will  find  many  of  theiu  which  coincide  with  Air. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(Mat  22,  1829. 


Fleming's  observalions.  To  sliow  lliis  in  a  clearer 
point  of  view,  I  shall  place  a  few  of  Ihem  in  oppo- 
cilion  to  each  other. 

1st. 


In  my  paper  it  will  be 
found  among  the  statement 
of  facts,  that  "simitleil  plants 

produce  ADDITION&L  LEAVE3." 


2d. 


Mr.  Fleming  says,  "it  is 
well  known  that  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  all  those  cir- 
cumstances which  acceler- 
ate the  growth  of  the  body, 
exercise  a  proportional  in- 
fluence on  tlie  reproductive 
system.  But  the  very  re- 
verso  of  this  arrangement 
seems  to  prevail  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  In  some 
newly  improved  carse  lands, 
the  evil  of  excessive  luxu- 
riance is  frequently  experi- 
enced; the  straw  is  great  in 
quantity,  but  the  grain  is  al- 
ways deficient. 

When  fruit  trees  are 
prone  to  rvn  to  wooil,  gar- 
Icners  arc  accustomed  to 
lay  bare  a  portion  of  their 
roots  during  winter.  By  this 
exposure  many  of  the  fibres 
are  destroyed,  and  the  vi- 
gour of  all  jrc-atly  diminish- 
ed; the  produclion  of  fruit 
buds  is  the  consequence. 
2d. 

Mr.P.  says,  "In  reference 
to  SEEDS  it  has  been  long 
known  to  gardeners  that 
those  which  are  new  or 
fresh,  produce  plants  with 
more  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
less  inclined  to  run  into  (low- 
er and  fruit,  than  such  as 
have  been  kept  for  some 
time  and  aie  partially  spoil- 
ed." 


"Farmers  inform  us  that 
««w  seed  is  more  apt  than  olil 
to  produce  smut,  and  I  stat- 
ed in  the  paper  above  re 
ferred  to,  that  appearance! 
of  luxuriant  vegetation, 
which  are  presented  to  our 
Tiew  in  the  stenv:,  may  also 
be  traced  to  Ihe/Ioiivrs;  thai 
if  we  remove  the  corolla, 
and  look  into  the  interior  of 
the  flower,  a  stem,  somewhat 
pellucid,  and  of  a  greenish 
colour,'  will  frequently  be 
found  growing  up  in  room 
of  thcstaniins  and  pistils.' 

Having  rompareil  these  slatemerjts,  I  woulil  now 
ask  ivhat  is  the  ^reenisli  coloured  stem  in  the  tnid- 
dle  of  the  flower  of  smutted  grain  but  an  indicalion 
nf  the  Jhtcer  running  to  woodf  What  is  this  but  the 
law  staled  by  Mr.  Fleming,  or  rather  a  modification 
of  il? 

Mr.  Fleming  has  remarked  that  an  additional  sup- 
ply of  moisliirc  causes  the.  Jinwer  to  run  to  U'ooit. 
'i'his  is  just  what  I  hare  stated  uith  regard  to  smut. 
If  you  refer  to  my  former  papers  you  will  find  il 
•tated,  that  this  cH'ert  (the  running  of  the  flower  to 
wood)  is  produced  by  new  .teed  and  an  additional 
iupply  ol  nourishmcnl,  arising  (Vom  a  separation  of 
the  coronal  •ml  seminal  roots,  and  thai  this  separa- 
tion H  orcasiiiicd  by  imperfect  tdlage. 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  point  out  a  few  pas- 
•aees  in  which  there  appeals  to  me  to  be  some  re- 
niarkahlo  coincidences  belueen  Hie  facts  btated  in 
my  pajier  on  sniiil,  and  those  which  are  contained 
in  Mr.  rieiiiing's  remarks.  I  have  for  a  long  lime 
supposed  that  it  i^  a  law  .'lumcwhat  similar  to  the 
one  Rljted  by  Air.  Fleming  that  produces  smut,  and 
as  Sir.  Fh'ining  has  given  a  very  clear  and  per.^picu- 
ouk  account  nf  it,  I  have  traincrihed  the  whole  of 
liis  paper.  Wiihoul  endoHVouriiig,  however,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  cnnclu*icin  on  the  subject,  I  shall 
have  the  mailer  to  Ihe  determination  of  the  readers 
of  your  Maj^av.inc,  in  llic  hope  that  some  of  Ihem 
iniiy  tell  us  in  what  other  points  the  coinciilenccs 
nhnvo  slated  o\i»t,or  if  these  coincidences  be  mere- 
ly ailvcniilious.  John  Lahson,  3vs. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

INDIGO. 

On  the  Cultivation  and  Preparation  for  J\larkel,  of 

the  Bengal  Indian;  by  A.  Campbell  Doklop,  of 

Sheldon,  A'arth  Britain- 
[Communicated  by  Ex-Gov.  Williams,  of  S.  Carolina.] 
"Factory,  Js''ov.  3, 1828. 

My  Dear  Sir, — Your  application,  under  date  of 
the  !7th  inst.  was  received  in  due  course  of  mail, 
and  1  now  enclose  the  memoir  on  the  mode  of  man- 
ufacturing Indigo  in  Bengal.  It  was  prepared  for 
me  by  A.  Campbell  Dunlop,  Esq.  of  North  Britain, 
on  board  of  a  crowded  steamboat,  on  our  passage 
to  Baltimore.  I  have  expected  to  see  it  for  several 
numbers  back  of  your  work;  as  a  friend,  to  whom 
I  bad  given  a  copy,  said  he  would  communicate  it 
to  you,  for  publication,  with  some  additional  matter 
of  his  own  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  omission 
I  regret,  because  his  experience  might  have  added 
value  to  your  own  labours.*  Accident  threw  me  into 
the  society  of  Mr.  Dunlop,  than  whom,  1  have  not 
met  a  more  gentlemanly  and  intelligent  traveller. 
He  had  left  his  liome,  in  very  early  life,  in  pursuit 
of  wealth,  and  in  Bengal  found  his  hopes  amply  re- 
alized, in  the  cultivation  of  Indigo.  His  opinions, 
being  those  of  a  practical  agriculurist,  are  entitled 
(o  implicit  confidence.  His  assurances  were  fre- 
quent and  most  positive,  that  the  use  of  lime,  in  the 
manufacture  of  Indigo,  is  injurious,  and  now  en- 
tirely omitted  in  Bengal.  During  the  last  session  of 
the  Legislature,  I  gave  several  copies  to  ditferent 
gentlemen,  if  any  of  them  have  made  experiments 
on  Mr.  Dunlop's  directions,  it  is  extremely  desirable 
they  should  put  Ihe  public  in  possession  of  them. 
Colonel  Glover,  of  Ihe  Senate,  may  probably  give 
you  further  information.      Respectfully  yours, 

DAVID  R.  WILLIAMS. 

MEMORANDA. 

1st.  The  seed  is  thrown  in  the  land  broadcast, 
very  poorly  cultivated,  but  grows  luxuriantly,  from 
the  inun<lation  of  the  land,  yearly  from  the  rains. 
The  land  seldom  gives  two  following  good  rrnns. 

;2d.  The  plant  is  cut  when  the  leaves  become 
dark  green  and  full  of  juice — not  particular  about 
the  height,  say  about  five  to  six  feet,  and  when  the 
lower  leaves  begin  to  drop  oil.  It  is  cut  and  put 
ill  the  vats  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  not 
become  heated  and  burnt,  which  will  be  the  case  if 
it  remains  heaped  together  for  a  short  lime. 

3d.  The  steeping  vats  arc  generally  about  twenty 
feet  square,  and  shallow,  about  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  so  that  the  water  may  be  filled  quickly, 
lo  keep  the  plants  from  heating,  which  are  stacked 
slighlly,  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrate  freely,  and 
lo  extract  the  colour.  From  ten  to  twelve  hours 
sleeping  is  considered  suflicient  to  extract  all  the 
matter  fit  for  good  colour.  This  must  be  rcjulaled 
according  to  Ihe  temperature  of  the  weather,  when — 

4ih.  The  water  is  drawn  off  into  the  beating  vats, 
and  is  generally  beat  or  churned  off  in  three  hours, 
more  or  less:  having,  in  appearance,  on  a  white  plate, 
a  fine  large  floating  grain.  When  the  grain  begins 
lo  breiik,  Ihe  healing  shotild  he  disconlinued  and 
Ihe  grain  allowed  to  settle  in  the  vals,  when  the 
water  should  be  gently  drawn  off.  A  light,  Madeira- 
coloured  water,  generally  gives  good  colour — some- 
limes  a  little  greenish,  which  is  not  injurious.  While 
churning,  the  water  ought  to  becoiuc  a  fine  light 
blue  on  the  surface. 

.'jih.  The  mailer  or  fccula  is  pumped  or  run  into 
boilers,  and  fire  [iiit  lo  it  until  it  comes  to  boil,  when 
Ihe  IVolh  subsides,  which  kills  the  raw  vegelalion, 
and  makes  it  drain  through  the  cloths  quicker,  by 
being  run  into  vats,  or  tables,  long  and  narrow,  so 
that  labourers  may  clean  theiu  without  going  into 
the  table. 


*  In  a  diseased  barley  plani,  the  pistils  arc  frequently 
ulevatLd  on  a  ^cm  atan,  ruicmbliu-  the  common  stem  or 
koloi  of  thu  plaol. 


*  We  hope  the  gentleman  here  alluded  to,  will  yet 
favour  us  with  bispromiicd  observations.— £ii.  £.  Jig. 


After  all  Ihe  water  is  drawn  off,  it  is  put  info 
boxes  or  presses,  the  same  as  cheese,  and  pressed 
in  screws  until  it  is  as  hard  as  cheese  is  commonly 
prcsseil,  so  that  it  may  be  cut  by  wire  on  a  table, 
and  in  appearance,  no  cracks  or  uncvenness  in  the 
matter.  It  is  generally  cut  into  three  inch  squares 
all  round.  If  the  cakes  then  do  not  break  clear  and 
fiir,  they  are  broken  up,  put  into  Ihe  boiler,  and  re- 
hoiled,  with  the  other  fecula  or  matter  of  ensuiug 
sleeps. 

bill.  It  is  then  put  on  shelves, overlaid  with  grass, 
so  that  as  Ihe  cakes  shrink  up,  the  grass  contracts 
itself,  and  keeps  the  cakes  from  cracking,  without 
being  much  handled. 

When  thoroughly  dried,  it  is  packed  into  chests, 
and  no  sweating.  JV'o  lime  or  alkaline  used  in  tk» 
l>roces$.  A.  C.  DUNLOP, 

Of  Sheldon's  Banks,  A'.  Britain. 

(From  the  Columbian  Reporter.) 
AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 
Adjourned  Meeting  of  the   Board  of  Officers  of  tfu 
Bristol  County  Jigricultural  Society,  at   Taunton, 
Jlpril  3,  18-29. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  award  the  follow- 
ing premiums  in  addition  to  those  awarded  at  the 
annual  Cattle  Show,  in  October  last,  viz: 
To  Schuyler  Shepard,  of  Mansfield,  for  the  best 
crop  of  Indian  Corn,  being  85i  bushels  on 
one  acre  and  eight  rods  of  land,     -        -         |10 
To  Roland  Howard,  of  Easion,  lor  the  best  crop 
of  English  Turnips,  being  IHj  bushels  on 
half  an  acre,       ------       s 

To  Ihe  same,  a  gratuity  for  an  extraordinary 

crop  of  Ruta  Baga, 5 

Jacob  Dean, 
Ellis  Hall, 
Henby  Wasubitrn. 

Subjoined  are  the  statements  of  Messrs.  Shepard 
and  Howard,  showing  the  mode  of  cultivation  by 
which  the  above  crops  and  premiums  were  obtained. 

Sic. 

Mansfield,  J^ov.  29,  I8I8. 
•.  'le  subscriber  of  Mansfield,  in  the  county  of 
BnsloKhereby  certify  that  I  raised  the  present  year, 
eighly-().c  bushels  and  three  fourths  of  a  bushel  of 
Indian  c<r„  (,„  o„e  acre  and  eight  rods  of  land. 
Said  corn  >y,s  planted  about  the  1st  of  May,  in  dou- 
ble drills,  wn,  about  I  peck  of  seed  corn  soaked  in 
copperas  wat(\  manured  with  about  eighteen  wagon 
loads  01  summe  and  winter  manure  mixe.l  together. 
I  also  dressed  thi^orn  over  with  wood  ashes  before 
hoeing  It  the  firs,  (imp.  ,|,e  f,rs,  hoeing  was  per- 
formed about  thrccvceks  alter  planting;  the  second 
in  five,  and  the  thin^n  seven  weeks  after  planting. 
The  crop  raised  on  yjd  land  Ihe  last  year,  was. 
on  about  one  half  of  1  i.ijja,,  corn,  the  other  half, 
a  crop  of  rye,  taken  ,ff  in  June,  and  potatoes 
planted  after;  manured  ,ith  about  twelve  loads  of 
compost  manure.  Schuyler  Shepabd. 

To  Ui'.  Committee  on  ^griaUtiral  Experiments  and 
ProduKs, 

Gentlemen: --In  c.r.formi'y  to  Ihe  rules  and  re- 
gulations of  the  Bristol-ounly  Agncullural  Society, 
I  send  you  the  .mouni,  n^clher  wilh  the  manner  of 
culture,  &c.  of  half  an  ai-g  ,jf  fl.„  turnips,  and  also 
Ihe  amount,  &c.  of  :,7    re,  ^p  ,j  ^„„.„   „.„^ 

Ruta  Baga  seed,  bo'.h  the  gs,vil)  of  is)j< 

'IV  quality  of  Ihe  soil  sov^  ^^  „at  t'urnips.  is  a 
sandy  loam,  »"'>'  mu^t;  "'or<=  .,i,„al  lo  erain  than 
grass.  1  he  land  had  b«^n  in  gi  ,,  (^,  „,j,  ,„,,  f^^, 
years,  and  produced  but  nuall  crop  of  fine  lop  h.iy. 
It  was  mown  in  July  lasl.ind  soon  j-,c,.  ploughed, 
taking  care  lo  turn  the  fur^jws  flat.  A.ont  ihe  close' 
of  the  month,  there  weren^tcen  load>v,f  oiilinarr 
com|)ost  manure,  ('iS  bushed  to  (he  load  parted  on 
and  evenly  bprcad  over  the  (tid  half  acrt  and  the 

\ 
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cround  once  l.arro.vcd.  On  tl.c  llli  of  Aug.ijt,  llie 
cloJs  Wfrc  r«ke.l  in  Leaps.  «ml  the  turni|)  seed 
,own  Willi  a  liiui.l  drill  maoirmc,  ii>  rows  sixteen 
inches  spArl.and  from  three  to  four  inches  in  the 
row  ^Vhen  they  wore  well  up  they  were  thinned, 
calculating'  to  h;ive  them  stand  at  lea^t  six  inches 
« ,art  in  the  rovv.-l'hey  were  afterwurds  hoed 
twice,  at  intervals  suited  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
They  were  gathered  Oct.  J  1st  and  Nov.  1st,  and  the 
produce  of  the  half  acre  was  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen bushels  and  a  half. 

EXPENSES  OF  CCLTIVATION. 

Ploughing— two  small  yoke  of  oxen  and  a^ 
horse,  hiilf  a  d.iy.         -        -        "         -     > 
Driver,  and  (ilon^'hrnan,  half  a  day,      - 
19  loads  man.irc,  and  spreading,      - 
Harro.«ins  once,  -        -         "         " 

Raking  sods,   -         -         '.,",,' 
Sowing  the  seed— one  man  half  a  day, 
Thinning  and   hoeing   twice— equal   to  si.x 

days'  work,  -         -         "        ' 

Gdthering  the  crop— five  days   work, 
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the  ground  was  measured,  but  that  I  had  so  done— 
till-  lines  being  in  a  zigzag  form  deceived  me.  But, 
■'iiilkMiicn,  I  leave  the  case  with  you,  believing  that 
rf  you  think  mc  entitled  to  a  gratuity,  you  will  re- 
commend one,  and  not  ullierwi>c. 

i  am,  gentlemen,  willi  respect, 

Your  humble  servant, 

KoLAM)  UoWAIlI). 


$i6  33 


38  77 


VAI.CE  OF  THE  CROP- 

112i  bushels  at  33  cts  per  bushel,  (the  price 
at  which  i  sold  them,)  -         -         "  

Profit  of  the  half  acre,  .         -         -        $12  30 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  I  think  the  fore- 
eoin"  crop  of  Oat  turnips,  was  materially  lessened 
in  consequence  of  the  unusually  severe  frost  in 
October.  ,      .        ,     .  .... 

I  also  think  that  the  land  is  in  a  better  condition 
than  it  was  previous  to  taking  the  said  crop, 

The  quality  of  the  soil  sown  to  Ruta  Baga,  is  a 
Ii"ht  loam,  and  was  planted  to  corn  in  1827.— In 
April,  lb28,  the  hills  were  split,  and  soon  after 
ploughed  down,  and  six  loads  of  compost  manure 
Were  carted  on  and  spread.  The  7lh  of  June  the 
eround  was  cross  ploughed  with  a  horse— tlien  hoi- 
rowed,  and  sown  with  a  drill  machine,  m  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  at  twelve  inches  in  th^  row.— VV  hen 
the  plants  were  well  up  they  were  ihinned,  and  at- 
terwards  hoed  twice  at  proper  intervals,  taking  care 
to  keep  them  free  from  weeds,  ''hey  were  gathered 
on  the  2d  day  of  November,  pnd  the  product  was 
one  hundred  and  four  busMs,  when  divested  of 
their  tops  and  clearly  trimm«l,  and  weighing  seventy 
lbs.  to  the  bushel,  giving  a  <otal  weight  of  three  tons 
twelve  hundred  and  eigh-y  pounds. 

EXPENSE  oF  CnLTlVATIOIf. 

Three  ploughings,        .         -         -        - 
Six  loads  of  manure,    -         -         -         - 

Harrowing,      ------ 

Seed,  sowing,  and  picking  some  small  stones. 
Thinning  and  hosing  twice—-tive  days' work, 
Cathering— 4  djys'  work. 
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0 

00 
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50 
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3 

00 

VALUE  OF  THE  CROP. 

104  bushels  at  25  cts  per  bushel, 


$26  00 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POTATOES. 
Mr.  Fcsscndcn,—  \  often  sec  much  in  your  very 
useful  paper  on  potatoes.  1  will  add  a  few  remarks, 
after  more  than  twenty  years  experience  in  farm- 
ing, having  cultivated,  some  seasons,  more  than  a 
dozen  sorts,  and  never  less  than  live  or  six.  I  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Lowell  on  the  subject  of  the  sorts 
never  mixing,  from  being  planted  near  each  ollicr- 
I  have  occasionally  seen  red  and  white  potatoes  in 
the  same  hill,  but  pcrlcclly  distinct;  having  acci- 
dentally planted  a  set  of  each,  always  having  in- 
tended, however,  to  plant  by  themselves,  but  care- 
lessness sometimes  takes  place.  New  sorts  or  mi.\- 
lures,  I  presume,  are  never  produced,  only  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  contained  in  the  apple  and  in  the  blos- 
som. 

As  to  planting  ivhole  potatoes,  or  cutting  in 
halves,  or  quarters,  if  large,  I  have  not  perceived 
any  dill'crence  in  the  crop.  I  rather  imagine  that 
loo  much  seed  may  be  planted,  as  often  as  loo  lillle. 
Why  do  we  want  more  stocks  for  a  hill  than  we  do 
of  corn,  say  four  or  five?  1  believe  beyond  that 
number  is  unnecessary  and  prejudicial.  In  Ireland 
it  is  often  practised  by  the  lower  class  of  farmers, 
and  more  especially  in  scarce  seasons,  during  the 
winter  to  scoop  out  the  eyes  (as  they  inform  me 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  one- 
eighth  thick)  every  day  before  cooking  the  rest  of 
the  roots.  These  pieces  are  saved  till  planting,  the 
outsides  become  dry,  and  do  not  rot  as  soon  as 
planted,  as  many  pieces  do  when  planted  immedi- 
aldy  after  being  cut.  I  think  it  always  well,  two  or 
three  weeks  before  planting  to  cut  the  potatoes  in- 
tended (or  seed,  that  they  may  get  dry— or  if  put 
off  until  the  day  of  planting,  1  would  then  recom- 
mend, that  plaster  of  Paris,  or  lime,  should  be 
sprinkled  over  them  so  as  to  cover  and  dry  up  the 
moisture  before  dropping  in  the  hills  or  rows. 

1  have  sometimes,  to  obtain  early  potatoes,  adopt- 
ed the  plan  recommended  by  Mr- Derby,  of  Salem, 
of  putting  whole  potatoes  close  together  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  covering  them,  say  one  or  two  inches, 
when  the  sprouts  get  five  or  six  inches  above  ground, 
take  up  the  roots  and  break  off  the  sprouts  close  to 
the  potato.  These  shoots  have  roots  like  a  cab- 
bage plant,  and  may  be  planted  three  or  four  in  a 
hill,  or  if  in  rows  nine  to  twelve  inches  apart — they 
produced  potatoes  very  equal  in  size,  and  generally 
large.  I  think  this  proves  they  do  not  require  any 
further  nourishment  from  the  old  potalo,  as  Mr. 
Derby  has  returned  the  same  potatoes  to  the  hot- 
bed, and  taken  fresh  shoots  from  them  four,  and  1 
believe,  five  times-  Yours,  &.c. 

NORFOLK. 


LetTing  a  profit  of  -  -  -  -  $11  75 
I  beg  leave  here  to  remark,  that  I  consider  Rula 
Baga  a  very  valuable  esculent,  especially  for  cattle 
during  our  long  winters,  when  they  are  fed  princi- 
pally upon  fresh  hay,  of  which  our  section  of  the 
country  abounds;  a  small  quantity  given  daily  will 
•erve  to  keep  them  sufficiently  loose,  and  thus  con- 
tribute greally  to  preserve  their  health.  Its  value 
need  only  be  known  to  be  more  generally  cultivated. 
I  am  aware,  gentlemen,  that  agreeably  to  your 
list  of  premium-*,  you  are  not  authorised  to  awaril  a 
premium  for  the  product  of  any  root  crop  grown  on 
•ny  less  quantity  of  land  than  one  fourth  of  an  acre; 
■od  it  was  my  intention  to  have  sown  more  than 
that  amount  to  Ruta  Baga,  nor  did  I  suspect  until 


Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Richmond,  May  9,  1829. 
Mr.  Skinner: 

Sir, —  The  New  York  white  flint  wheat  is  rapidly 
coming  into  favour,  it  is  a  very  late  wheat — branch 
es  more  than  any  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  re 
quires  early  seeding,  from  the  2uih  Si  plember  t( 
the  lOlh  October— my  fourth  experiment  is  now  on 
(he  ground,  and  is  as  fine  as  could  be  desired. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Allan. 

P.  S.  Gen.  J.  H-  Cocke,  has  changed  his  opinion 
of  its  character.  He  lequestcd  to  be  supplied  with 
twenty  bushels  of  my  last  crop  fjr  seed — it  w.is  less 
injured  by  the  unusual  warm  winter  of  1827-2b. 
than  any  of  the  earlier  wheat. 


BOKTZCir  LTU  AB . 

RllLltARU. 
[Several  inquiries  having  been  made  of  the  Edi- 
tor, relative    to    the   cultivation    of    Rhubarb,  WQ 
copy  the  following  article  from  lioudon's  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Gardening,  as  being  the  best  one  at  hand. 
Some  of  our  friends  who   have  experience   in   tho 
culture  of  Rhubarb  would  confer  a  favour   by  fur- 
nishing us  with  some  practical  hints  on  the  subject.] 
Ilhcum,  L,;  Ennimi  7')ig.  L.;  and  PoUf^onitt,  J.     Rhu- 
baibe,  Fr.;    Wiaharbtr,  O'tr.;    and  ICuliarbaro,  Ilat. 
There  are  three  species  of  this  plant  in  cultiva- 
tion, the  rhaponticum,  hybridum,  and  jiulmatum,  all 
penniiials. 

Rheum  Rhaiwulicum,  L.  is  a  native  of  Asia,  and 
was  introduced  in  1.^)73.  The  leaves  are  blunt  and 
smooth,  veins  reddish,  somewhat  hairy  underneath; 
petioles  grooved  above  and  rounded  at  the  edge. 
riiis  species  has  been  longest  in  cullivalion- 

R.  hybridum,  L.  is  also  a  native  of  Asia,  intro- 
duced in  177S.  The  leaves  are  large,  somewhat 
cordate,  smooth,  and  of  a  light  green.  When  un- 
der good  cultivation,  they  often  measure  four  or  five 
feet  in  length,  the  foot  stalk  included.  This  sort 
was  first  inlroiliiced  as  a  culinary  rhubarb,  by  J. 
Drckson,  V.  P.  il-  S.  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is 
esteemed  more  succulent  than  the  R.  Rhaponticum. 
R.  I'abnalum,  L.  is  a  native  of  'I'artary,  distin- 
guished from  all  the  others  by  its  elegant  palmate 
leaves.  It  has  been  known  in  this  country  since 
I7i8,  and  is  generally  considered  as  the  true  Tur- 
key or  Russian  rhubarb. 

L'se.  The  two  lir.^t  species  arc  cultivated  entire- 
ly, and  the  third  in  gardens,  principally  for  the  pe- 
tioles of  the  rout-leaves,  which  are  peeled, cut  down, 
and  formed  into  tarts  and  pies  in  the  manner  of  ap- 
ples and  gooseberries.  'I'he  R.  Hybridum  affords 
the  must  abundant  and  succulent  supply  for  tbit 
puipose. 

Fropagalion  and  Culture.  All  the  sorts  may  be 
raised  either  from  seed  or  by  dividing  the  roots-  If 
from  seed,  which  is  the  best  mode,  sow  in  light  deep 
earth  in  spring;  and  the  plants,  if  kept  eight  or 
nine  inches  asunder,  will  be  fit  lor  transplanting  in 
utumn,  and  for  use  next  spring.  When  the  roots 
re  divided,  care  must  be  had  to  retain  a  bud  on  the 
crown  of  each  section:  they  may  be  planted  wher* 
they  are  finally  to  remain. 

When  A  plantation  is  to  be  made,  the  ground, 
which  should  lie  light  and  rather  sandy,  but  well 
manured,  should  be  trenched  three  spits,  or  as  deep 
as  the  subsoil  w  ill  ailmit,  adding  a  good  manuring  of 
well-lotted  hot-bed  dung.  Then  plant  in  rows  three 
feet  wide  by  two  feel,  in  the  rows  for  ihe  R.  rhapori- 
licum  and  paliimlum,  and  five  feet  wide  by  tlire« 
feet,  in  the  rows  lor  the  R.  hybridum.  No  other 
culture  is  required  than  keeping  the  ground  free  of 
weeds,  occasionally  stirring  it  during  the  summer 
wilh  a  three-pronged  fork,  and  adiiing  a  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure  every  autumn  or  spring,  stirring 
the  earth  as  deep  as  possible.  Such  a  piantatioa 
will  continue  good  many  years. 

Some  never  allow  the  llower-stalks  to  produce 
floweis;  and  others  cut  Ihem  over  as  soon  as  they 
have  done  tlowering,  to  prevent  the  [ilants  from  be- 
ing exhausted  by  the  production  of  seeds.  Tho 
f.iiiiier  seems  the  prcfeialde  metho:l.  as  the  flower- 
,-talks  of  plants  cannot,  like  Ihe  leaves,  be  consider- 
ed as  preparing  a  reserve  of  nuurisbmeut  fur  the 
roots. 

launching.  The  advantages  of  blanching  the 
stalks  ol  rhubarb  for  culinary  purposes  lave  been 
pointed  out  by  T.  Hare,  Esq.  '•  These  are  (wofjld, 
namely,  the  desiraiilc,  qualities  of  iinproved  app-jar- 
ance  and  flavor,  and  a  saving  in  the  qii.intity  of  '■u- 
;;ar  necessary  to  render  it  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
Miiee  Ihe  leal-slalks,  «lien  blanched,  arc  iiitinilely 
less  harsh  than  those  grown  under  the  full  influf  uco 
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of  liglil  in  an  open  siluatioii."  It  niHy  eiilier  be 
blanched  by  earltiiiig  up  ihc  roots  early  in  sjiiiiii;, 
or  carllien  pots  or  covers  may  be  u^cii,  as  in  blanch- 
ing sea  kale. 

To  force  Jlhubarb.  Two  methods  arc  described 
in  the  Hort.  'J'rans.  vol.  iii.  The  first  is  by  D.  Judd, 
of  Edmonton,  ivho  slates,  that  his  fust  altempt  was 
made  by  covering  plants  of  the  lilieuin  hijhridum 
with  common  i^arden  pots,  iiuiiiber  twelves,  having 
their  holes  stopped.  'I'hese  were  covered  with  ler- 
inenting  dung;  and  the  plants  came  very  fine  and 
quickly;  but  were  mu':h  broken  by  the  sides  and 
tops  of  the  pots.  "Alter  it  was  all  well  up,  the 
dung  and  pots  were  entirely  taken  oil,  and  large 
hand-glasses  were  substituted  in  their  stead,  thickly 
covered  with  mats  every  night,  and  in  dull  iveather. 
'J'his  process  I  found  greatly  to  improve  their  flavor, 
and  it  gave  me  a  regular  supply  till  that  in  the  open 
air  was  ready  for  use.  The  following  year  1  had 
large  pots  made  on  purpose,  without  holes,  but  these 
broke  the  shoots  almost  as  much  as  the  liist,  for  this 
BOrt  of  ihubarb,  grows  so  very  luxuriuitly,  that  it 
is  impatient  of  such  confinement."  lie  allcrwards 
enclosed  and  covered  his  bed  with  open  Irame-woik, 
nround  and  on  which,  he  placed  the  dung,  and  with 
this  treatment,  he  says,  'the  rhubarb  h..s  come  up 
very  regulaily,  of  excellent  quality,  ami  wants  far 
less  attention  than  was  icquiied  by  my  former  me- 
thod; for  the  frame-work  lenders  hand  glasses,  or 
any  other  cover,  unnecessary.  Caie  should  be 
taken  to  lay  the  dung  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
top  may  be  partly  or  wholly  taken  off  at  any  time 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  or  examination,  uith- 
out  disturbing  the  sides.  That  this  is  a  superior 
method  for  forcing  the  lilieum  hybridum,  this  year's 
experience  has  satibfied  me;  but  still  the  lorcing  by 
pots  will  answer  very  well  for  any  of  the  smaller 
growing  species. 

"1  ha\e  never  found  any  difference  between  using 
dung  fresh  from  the  stable,  and  that  which  had  un- 
dergone fermentation,  piovided  it  was  not  sutfcied 
to  heat  violently  after  its  application  to  the  frame. 
1  do  not  permit  the  internal  heat  ol  the  hollow 
•pace,  above  the  plants,  to  rise  above  CO'',  between 
65®  and  60°  being  the  proper  medium. 

"To  those  who  dislike  the  trouble  of  cither  frames 
or  pots,  it  may  be  useful  to  know  thai  rhubarb  w 
come  in  much  quickei,  by  being  coxcred  about  si\ 
inches  thick,  with  light  litter;  care  should  be  taken 
in  putting  it  on,  and  removing  it,  that  no  injury  bi 
done  to  the  plant 


other  pots  of  the  same  size,  inverted  upon  Iheni: 
being  then  placed  in  a  vinery  (in  a  situ.ition  wlieie 
nothing  else  could  be  made  to  thrive  on  account  ul 
want  of  light),  and  being  copiously  supplied  with 
water,  the  plants  vegetated  rapidly  and  strongly; 
and  from  each  pot  1  obtained  three  successive  crops, 
the  leaf-stalks  of  the  two  first  being  crowded  so 
closely  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  pots.  As  sooii  as  the  third  crop  of 
leaves  was  broken  cfl",  and  a  change  of  roots  be- 
came necessary;  those  taken  from  the  pots  were 
planted  in  the  open  ground,  their  tops  being  cover- 
ed about  an  incli  deep  with  mould,  and  1  have  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  present  appearances,  that  they 
will  live  and  recover  strength,  if  given  a  year  of 
rest,  to  be  fit  for  forcing  again,     bliuuld  lhey,how- 


his  purpose,  the  specific  name  beiru  founded  (at 
iv.is  apprehended)  on  one  of  its  peculiar  habits. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  the  insect  has  been 
dcseribed  by  several  entomologists,  each  giving  a 
ditlerent  specific  name,  some  founding  it  on  a  pro- 
Niineiil  habit,  and  others  on  anatomical  structure. 
Kabiieius  first  described  the  insect  in  question, and 
c.illed  iliMELOLONTHAm(()s/>i/i(;sa,wliiihspecificnamo 
has  the  precedence,  and  ought  to  be  retained.  The 
modern  genus,  .Mei.olontha  is  included  in  the  ScA- 
i;Ai;a:us,of  Liiiiia;us,  the  parent  ol   the  science. 

IJut  neither  the  name,  nor  the  history  so  much 
concerns  us,  as  to  know  in  what  manner  we  can 
prevent  their  depredations.  As  to  the  caterpillar 
and  some  others,  we  have  the  mode  of  destruction 

arly  pointed;  not  so  with  the  rose  bug. — bhould 


ever,  peiish,  it   is  of  very   little  consequence;   asiihiy  increase  from  year  to  year  (and  we  see  no- 


ycar-old  roots,  raised  from  cuttings  or  even  from 
seeds,  sowed  in  autumn  in  rich  soil,  will  be  found 
sufficiently  strong  for  use. 

"'J'he  heat  of  a  hot-bed,  a  kitcIien,or  other  room, 
and,  on  the  approach  of  spring  (probably  at  any 
period  after  the  middle  of  Januaiy),  a  cellar,  will 
afford  a  sufficiently  high  leuiperature;  and  the  ad- 
vantage in  all  cases  will  be  that  of  obtaining  from 
one  loot  of  surface  as  much  produce  as  in  the  natu- 
ral state  of  growth  of  the  [ilants  would  occupy  livenly 
feet;  and  in  the  shady  space  of  the  vinery  or  peach- 
house,  not  applicable  to  other  purposes,  and  with- 
out incurring  any  additional  expense  in  fuel,  or  doing 
injury  to  the  soil,  a  succession  of  abundant  crops 
may  be  raised." 

Taking  the  Stalks.  Remove  a  little  earth,  and 
bending  down  the  leaf  you  would  remove,  slip  it  off 
fiom  the  crow  n,  w  ithout  bieakini;  or  using  the  knife. 
The  stalks  are  fit  to  use  when  the  leaf  is  half-ex- 
panded; but  a  larger  produce  is  obtained  by  letting 
them  remain  till  in  full  expansion,  as  is  practised  by 
the  market-gardeners.  'I'lie  stalks  are  tied  in  bun- 
dles of  a  dozen  and  upwards,  and  thus  exposed  lor 
sale. 

To  save  Seed-  Leave  one  or  two  of  the  strongrai 
flower  stalks  to  perfect  their  seeds,  which  they  will 
do  in  July  and  August. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
INSECTS. 
J\lr.  Fessenden, — Among  the  many  tribes  of  in- 
sects, hIiIcIi  devour  the  vegetable   products  of  tin' 
tanner,   that   numerous    species    commonly    called 


The  next  mode  is  by  'i'.  A.  Knight,  and  appears    rose  tugs,  arc,  at  present,  the  most  alarming, 


to  have  been  |iracliced  on  the  li.  Ilhdponlicum.  I 
this,  as  in  almost  tvc  ly  point  of  praeiiec  related  by 
this  philosophical  horllculturi^t,  he  precedes  it  will. 
a  ralionale  or  relation  ol  the  piinciples  on  which 
the  piactiee  is  founded,  and  which  deserves  in  this, 
as  in  every  case,  the  atleiition  of  gardeners,  as 
tending  to  enlarge  their  ide.is,  and  enable  them  to 
generalize  on  itgetable  physiology.  He  observes: 
"The  root  of  eveiy  perennial  herbaceous  plant 
contains  within  IimII,  during  winter,  all  the  organi- 
eable  matter,  uhirh  it  expemls  in  the  spring  in  the 
formation  of  iis  first  foliage  and  Mower  stems;  hiid 
it  requires  neilher  lood  nor  light  to  enable  it  to 
protrude  these,  hut  simply  heal  and  water:  and  it 
the  root  be  removed  entiie,  as  soon  as  its  leaves  be 
come  lifeless,  it  will  be  lound  to  vegetate,  after  be- 
ing replanted,  as  ^trongly  as  it  would  have  done,  il 
it  had  retained  ii-s  first  j.osilioii.  Th.  se  circumstan- 
ces led  me,  in  the  last  winter,  to  ilig  up  the  roots  ol 
many  plants  of  the  comm.>n  ilmbaib  (.which  i  had 
raised  fiom  cutlings  in  the  pieceding  spring),  and 
to  place  them  ill  a  few  large  and  diep  pola,  each 
pot  being  iiiaile  to  reecivr  as  many  as  it  woOld  con- 
tain. Some  fine  sandy  loam  was  then  washed  in, 
to  (ill  entirely  the  iiiteisliees  betwteii  the  loots,  the 
tops  of  which  were  so  placed  as  to  he  le\el  Willi 
lacli  other,  and  about  an  inch  In-low  the  siirlace  ol 
(I.e   mould   in    the   pots,  which  wcic  cuwred  will. 


In  the  year  lhi!5,  the  writer  began  his  observa- 
tions and  experiments  on  these  destructive  insects, 
not  expecting  any  (lecuniary  remuneration  whatit- 
ver,  hut  Willi  a  view  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  their 
habits  and  economy,  hoping  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation to  find  some  etlectual  mode  of  destruc- 
tion, or  at  least,  some  efficacious  antidote.  He  was 
prompted  to  the  course  by  the  great  injury  they 
had  done  him.  He  had  no  previous  opinions  to 
support;  but  expected  to  learn  their  economy  by  a 
close  examination  of  all  their  movements.  He  was 
unaeqiiainlcd  with  any  system  of  cntomolojiy,  ex- 
cept that  of  Liniixiis,  and  with  that  ipiperleelly. 
He  hail  merely  learned  by  turning  over  a  lew  pa^es 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  then  publishing  in  I'hiladcl 
phi.i,  that  there  were  new  arrangements,  new  divi- 
sions, and  new  names;  but  he  had  no  leisure  time 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  ddlVrent  systems.  He 
had  iiut  seen  any  sjieeific  name  of  the  ruse  Lug.  He 
suspected  that  it  was  an  American  insect,  probably 
not  described  by  any  foreign  entomologist.  It  was 
first  known  by  its  ravages  on  the  rosr;  and  on  this 
arcuunt  had  received  il.s  common  name.  And  liom 
ob.seiViition,  it  had  a  manifest  prifeience  lor  that 
llower,  abinc  every  other  veRetahlc  prnduelioii, 
destroy  jnj;  every  vaiiety  within  his  knowledge.  Un- 
ilcr  all  these  ciicumstaiiees,  he  calleil  the.  insiet 
^CAKAE<£US  ibscm,  a  name,  which  then  answered 


thing  to  prevent,  except  the  powerful  operation  of 
some  natural  cause,  now  unknown  to  us,)  they  will 
in  time  not  far  distant,  sweep  all   before  them. 

They,  in  18iS,  destroyed  much  frnit,  and  strip- 
prd  my  grape  vines,  one  of  which  (a  great  bearer 
ten  years  ago)  measures  eight  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence, sixteen  feet  from  the  root,  and  spreads  iti 
branches  over  much  ground.  '1  hey  first  appeared 
on  the  lOlli  of  June,  and  increased  until  the  SOth, 
at  which  tiiiife  they  were  very  nomerous;  but  from 
lliis  lime,  decreased,  and  but  [comjiaratively  fev» 
were  seen  after  the  '2d  of  July — very  few  after  tho 
lOlh.  and  none  were  observed  after  the  23d.  Ten 
quails,  by  measure,  were  caught,  mostly  on  rose 
bushes. 

ISeilher  the  mutilated  roses,  foliage  of  plants,  nof 
daniiged  fruit  should  he  immediately  removed,  ai 
these  insects  prefer  such,  to  that  which  is  sound 
and  unhurt.  They  will  collect  round  a  mutilated 
rose  in  prodigious  numbers,  and  may  he  easil/ 
caught. 

It  seems  necessary,  in  order  to  concentrate  our 
efforts,  in  one  common  cause,  against  our  numerouf 
enemies,  that  invcsti;;ations  and  experiments  should 
be  made  known.  An  experiment,  fairly  conducted, 
whether  sue-cssfiil  or  not  will  have  its  use.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  is  U'  great  importance,  if  unsuccessful,  il 
v\ill  prevent  a  repetition,  and  may  lead  to  one  of 
more  efficacy. 

Fifteen  grains  -jf  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved 
in  two  ounces  of  sfirit  and  added  to  one  quart  of 
water,  with  a  litile  gun  arable,  and  applied  with  a 
brush  to  young  fruit,  peaches,  &.C.  was  not  found 
ellectual  against  the  Use  bugs;  but  it  destroyed 
both  fruit  and  foliage.  'Vlic  same  sulutinn  applied 
to  young  cucumbers  did  moI  prevent  the  yellow 
buns  from  injuring  theiu,  ntiihcr  did  it  appear  to 
injure  the  plants. 

A  strong  decoction  of  wormwood  (artemcsia 
absinthium)  with  a  fine  powdtr  of  columha  root 
(a  very  bitter  substance)  and  a  litile  gum  arable, 
to  make  it  adhesive,  applied  to  fruit  and  youDg 
cucumbers,  was  not  effectual  against  the  insects. 

The  best  antidote  against  the  ro«;  bug,  and  the 
small  yellow  bug,  that  has  yet  eomc  under  my  in- 
spection is  slacked  lime  applied  with  a  dredging 
box,  uhile  the  fruits  or  plants  are  wet  with  dew.  If 
the  fruit  or  plants  be  wet  with  a  weak  solution  of 
sum  arable,  previously  to  the  application  of  the 
lime,  it  will  remain  on  them  niiieh  fii,t;er,and  no  in- 
jury will  he  sustained  by  it.  If  applieil  to  young  cu- 
cumber plants,  the  seed  leaves  must  be  carefully 
Inriied  tip  wet,  and  the  lime  appln  d  as  aforesaid. 
'1  he  lime  used  had  been  nicely  slacked  with  a  litllo 
water,  one  year,  for  the  purposes  of  the  garden, 
{'eihapi',  it  would  be  equally  well,  if  slacked  imme- 
diately before  its  application. 

It  was  found,  that,  if  rose  bugs,  while  on  plants, 
he  thoroughly  wet  wilh  very  strong  soap  suds,  (one 
:;ill  of  slioiiR  soil  soap  to  one  quart  of  water)  they 
soon  die.  'I'his  strength  did  not  injure  the  plants 
on  which  il  was  tiled.  This  e^pelllm  nt  was  mado 
when  the  hugs  wcie  on  the  decline,  and  whether  the 
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mixture  woiilil  liave  Ihe  s»nir  cllicl  in  the  liogin- 
ing  ol  tlicir  race,  while  in  llicir  utmost  vigour, 
or  prcveiil  llieni  from  proving  on  pl.inls  wet  wilh  it, 
further  rxporinicnts  may  ilftt-rniiiie.  It  is  needless 
to  sav  any  <)•■'<)!  >n  ll'is  paper,  as  lo  (he  fertilizing 
power  o(  this  Hpplicalion,  or  tli:it  of  lime. 

In  strong  so;«p  suUs  (one  ;;ill  of  soap  and  two 
quarts  of  water)  rose  hn^ts  will  ilie  in  a  short  lime, 
ami  this  mixture  supcrsciles  the  necessity  of  scalil- 
inK  (hem,  as  is  the  case  wlien  caught  in  simple  wa- 
ter. R  GREEN. 

Mansfield,  FclnianjS,  tSCS. 


(From  the  Vine-Dresser's  Manual.) 
THE  ARr  OF  MAKING  WINE. 

( Coii/ifiKC J  from  page   09.) 
Or  THE  Sll.PIILRI.se  OK  StIMMINO  OF  WiNES. 

This  process  is  the  in)pre;nation  o!'  the  wine 
with  sulphureous  vapours,  tiy  burning  over  it  sul- 
phur matches.  The  matches  arc  simple  or  com- 
pound. The  simjilc  are  made  of  a  slip  of  cloth  or 
muslin,  C  or  7  inches  Ions;,  and  1  i  inches  in  hreadth, 
that  is  so;iked  in  melted  sulphur.  Compound  matches 
are  prepared  by  adding  aromalics  to  the  sulphur, 
(uch  as  pounded  cloves,  cinnamon,  gint;cr,  corian- 
der, or  Florentine  orris  root;  or  ni|i9  of  thyme,  laven- 
der, or  marjoram;  or  orange  flowers,  &c.  Those  fa- 
bricated at  Strasburg  and  which  are  rolled  in  vio- 
let leaves,  are  esteemed  the  most. 

The  match  is  lighted,  and  suspended  by  an  iron 
wire  in  at  the  bung-hole,  which  is  then  closed  tight, 
and  Ihe  match  allowed  to  burn.  While  it  is  burn- 
ing, the  internal  air  escapes  with  a  hissing  sound 
from  every  hssure;  these  should  be  instantly  stop- 
ped with  any  coarse  luting  at  hand.  Slumming  dis- 
colours the  wine  and  renders  it  turbid,  but  it  soon 
recovers.  Wines  that  have  been  sulphured  keep 
longer,  but  red  wines  are  faded  by  it;  consequently, 
■ometimes  diminished  in  value.  Owing  to  (his,  of  late 
years,  the  following  plan  lias  been  adopied.  A  small 
quantity  of  brandy  is  poured  into  the  cask,  and  set 
on  fire  by  a  burning  string,  and  whi'e  it  is  burning, 
the  hand  is  held  over  the  bung-holi  without  closing 
it  entirely.  This  is  now  the  prevmling  custom  in  all 
Ihe  department  of  IJerault. 

Id  Marseillan,  and  wherever  the  Picardan  wines 
are  made,  a  sort  of  syrup  is  prepared  from  while 
grapes  and  called  stum,  which  is  used  in  preference 
to  sulphuring.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following  nrian- 
oen  as  soon  as  the  juice  of  the  grapes  Hows  from  the 
press,  it  is  stoutly  slummed,  lo  prevent  its  ferment- 
ing, and  is  poured  into  casks  one  fourth  filled.  Se- 
veral matches  are  burned  over  Ihe  liquor,  and  Ihe 
cask  bunged  and  repeatedly  shaken,  untd,  when  the 
bung  is  opened,  no  gas  escapes  by  the  opening. 
More  mu!-l  is  then  poured  in  and  matches  burned 
again,  and  the  process  of  shaking  repeated;  this  is 
continued,  until  at  last  Ihe  cask  is  filled.  Must  pre- 
pared in  this  manner,  never  ferments;  it  has  a  sweet- 
ish taste,  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur,  and  if  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  high  proof  alcohol  is  added  lo  it; 
it  makes  a  very  hot  cordial  wine,  called  Calabrian 
wine;  and  is  employed  to  give  strength  or  swcelness 
to  wines  that  are  tart  or  poor. 

Of  Bottling. 
So  long  as  the  wine  remains  in  the  cask,  it  is 
slowly  making  alterations  for  Ihe  belter.  There  are 
some  very  superior,  generous  wines  that  will  stand 
the  cask  for  three  or  four  years,  such  as  those  of  the 
Clos  Saint  Thierry,  \\\t\ch  unite  Ihe  hue  and  Ihe 
bouquet  of  Burgundy,  to  Ihe  lightness  and  liveliness 
of  Champagne;  such  also  are  those  of  the  C7«s- 
Vovgcnt;  but  it  is  only  in  well  corked  bottles  that 
wine  acquires  all  the  iini^h  of  its  properties.  The 
more  spirit,  nerve  or  raciness,  and  body  that  a  wine 
has,  the  beller  it  is  for  it  lo  be  bottled;  hut  li^ilil, 
delicate,  tender  wines  do  not  bear  it  fo  well.  Bot 
lling  will  not  hear  nc:;llirence;  very  good  crops  now 
aad  then  are  so  injured  by  bad  bottling  as  not  lo  be 


recogiiiz.ible.  Il  shoiihl  be  done  thirteen  month^ 
alter  the  vintage;  the  .^election  of  bottles  and  corks, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  pilch  or  wax  lo  cover 
the  cork  should  not  be  enliuslcd  out  of  the  hands 
of  Ihe  master. 

Bottles  carelessly  tempered,  or  of  poor  glass, 
eli.iiii;e  the  wine;  those  that  have  been  used  are  apl 
lo  lake  a  bad  taste  from  the  cellar:  especially  if 
lliey  have  been  stowed  away  standing,  and  it  is  very 
hard  lo  clean  Ihem;  if  not  thoroughly  cleansed  they 
are  sure  lo  spoil  the  wine.  If  not  of  regular  sizes 
and  dimensions,  it  is  hard  to  arrange  them  smoothly, 
and  Ihcy  are  very  subject  to  break  in  the  pile.  Thai 
Ihe  bottles  be  of  equal  sizes,  and  from  some  manu- 
factory of  reputation,  is  the  first  requisite.  The 
second  is  to  rinse  them  twcnly-four  hours  before 
they  are  used,  not  with  duck  shot  as  some  recom- 
mend, which  is  a  dangerous  practice,  but  with  gra- 
vel-stones, or  a  piece  of  steel  chain.  They  must  be 
stood  lo  drain  on  drilled  boards;  and  if  Iliey  are  to 
be  used  for  any  weak  wines,  a  little  brandy  should 
be  poured  in  Ihem  first;  this  rinsing  wilh  brandy  is 
not  to  be  practised  if  Ihey  arc  to  hold  fine  wines, 
the  bouquet  of  which  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
brandy. 

Every  bottle  with  a  (law,  or  coat  of  tartar,  or  (he 
slightest  musty  smell,  should  be  rejected  without 
fail.  Bottles  for  Champagne  should  be  of  very 
thick  glass,  well  annealed,  and  from  some  known 
glass-works,  or  the  wine  is  risked  with  a  dead  cer- 
tainly of  loss. 

(^iiulily  of  the  Gorki. — They  should  be  round, 
new,  and  very  sound;  round,  that  they  may  fill  up 
the  neck  compactly;  new,  to  give  no  ill  taste  to  the 
wine;  and  very  sound,  to  prevent  breaking  as  much 
as  possible.  They  should  be  elastic;  a  stiff  cork 
will  break  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or  else  does  not 
fit  well.  In  France  there  is  a  trade  carried  on  in 
old  corks  by  houses  that  consume  a  great  number; 
Ihey  are  re- peeled  and  offered  for  sale,  but  may  be 
known  by  the  dirty  broivn  colour  of  the  pores; 
Ihe  new  cork  is  always  of  a  reddish  brown  in  the 
streaks.  These  furbished  corks  are  only  Dl  for  bot- 
tles that  are  to  be  used  immediately.  The  corks  are 
driven  in  wilh  a  wooden  mallet. 

Of  Securing  the  Corks — Unless  the  corks  are 
waxed,  if  kepi  any  time,  the  wood  lice  gnaw  them, 
or  Ihey  rot  from  the  dan;p,  and  the  liquor  leaks  out. 
The  best  wax  is  made  of  Ihe  following  articles,  and 
in  Ihe  following  proportions,  for  three  hundred  bot- 
tles:— 2  lbs.  rosin,  and  i  lb.  of  Burgundy  pitch,  i  lb. 
of  yellow  beeswax,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  red 
mastic,  melted  together  over  the  fire,  and  taken  otl 
as  soon  as  the  scum  rises,  properly  stirred  and  in- 
corporated, and  put  back  on  Ihe  fire  to  melt  for  use. 
Tallow  may  be  subsliluled  for  beeswax,  but  in 
smaller  quanlily;  too  much  tallow  and  Ihe  wax  will 
not  harden;  too  little  wax  or  tallow,  or  none,  and  it 
will  not  cleave.  The  neck  of  the  corked  bottle  is 
plunged  into  this  liquid  fur  about  (no  thirds  of  an 
inch,  and  then  turned  up  lo  harden. 

Of  Piling  the  livttlcs.-'lhi:  bottles  must  be  laid, so 
that  Ihe  deposit  may  fall  on  one  side  of  Ihe  bottle: 
and  the  cork  be  kept  constantly  moist.  The  groumi 
should  be  perfectly  level  and  well  sanded.  The  bot- 
tles are  ranged  side  by  side,  wilh  some  scantling  un- 
der Ihe  necks  to  support  Ihem;  a  layer  of  sand  an 
inch  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  deep  must  be  strewn 
over  Ihe  first  range  ol  bottles  before  a  second  can 
be  piled  U[ion  them;  and  so  on  with  every  range. 
The  piles  are  made  a  yard  high;  Ihey  may  be  laid 
in  the  midille  of  Ihe  cellar  if  wilh  Ihe  precaution 
ado|)ted  in  the  department  of  Marne.of  interposing 
a  thin  scantling  or  frame  work  of  lathes,  supported 
at  Ihe  ends.  'I'he  upii:;ht  bits  lo  which  the  hori- 
znnlal  pieces  are  fattened,  sustain  Ihe  mass  and  give 
strength  to  the  pile. 


An  unciillivated  mind,  like  unmanured   ground, 
will  soon  be  ovcirua  with  weeds. 


IiADIES'  OBPAaTniZIXVT. 

(From  the  Liiitcd  Slates'  Gazette.) 

PHILOSOFllV  OF  WOMAN'S  RELIGION. 

A    SKETCH. 

He  who  salutes  every  passenger,  may  somctimrs 
receive  an  uncivil  answer;  he  whu  returns  no  salu- 
tation, or  inllmales  an  unwillingnci*  lo  exchange 
civilities,  might  incur  Ihe  ri^k  uf  being  milked 
down  for  a  churl.  In  the  way  of  error,  il  is  better 
to  be  passive  than  active;  so  I  find  a  kindly  look  for 
all  who  pass  me,  beyond  the  precincts  of  Ihe  cily. 
Il  costs,  indeed,  an  occasional  penny  txtraordinair 
for  a  medicant;  but  the  "God  bless  you"  of  a  hu- 
man being,  must  surely  have  los(  i(s  value,  if  it  will 
not  pass  in  exchange  of  so  small  a  sum. 

Enjoying  the  prime  of  the  day  in  .September  la>l, 
about  two  miles  from  Ihe  city,  I  chanced  lo  meet 
the  "good  morning"  of  a  man  with  a  coidialily  that 
evidently  gained  me  a  favourable  cslinialion  with 
him;  and  as  his  occupation  was  before  him,  and 
mine  was  unknown,  I  put  ceremony  aside  at  once, 
by  asking  inform;ilion  upon  subjects  connected  with 
a  farm  which  it  seemed  he  was  cultivating.  While 
he  was  enlarging  upon  a  topic  that  was  evidently 
pleasing  to  him,  though  I  must  confess  il  had  little 
interest  for  me,  beyond  Ihe  pleasure  of  witnessing 
his  animation,  his  wife  came  to  the  door  with  an  in 
fant  in  her  arms.  I  may  have  done  her  wrong  in 
neglect;  but  Ihe  child  possessed  attractions  superior 
lo  its  parents  at  that  moment;  and,  as  if  conscious 
of  my  feelings,  the  nursling  stretched  out  its  hand", 
and  evinced  a  desire  to  approach  me.  I  learned 
that  it  was  an  only  son — the  last  of  five;  affections 
that  had  expanded  over  all  others,  had  settled  wilh 
intensity  tjpon  this — it  was  worth  all  a  parent's  love; 
I  gazed  long  upon  its  perfect  features,  the  soft  blue 
eyes  and  full  dark  lashes;  and  as  1  pressed  my  lips 
upon  its  face,  the  balmy  fragrance  of  its  breath  was 
redolent  of  health.  1  had  won  upon  Ihe  mother's 
esteem,  by  my  attention  to  her  boy;  but  a  tear  that 
fell  from  my  eye,  warm  upon  the  infant's  breast, 
showed  her  that  while  I  joyed  wilh  her  in  Ihe  living, 
I  could  in  deep  affliction  sympathise  with  her  for 
Ihe  dead. 

I  know  not  how  it  was,  but  for  sometime  there 
was  scarcely  a  morning  that  I  did  not  pass  the 
house  in  my  ride,  and  Ihe  boy,  though  not  a  year 
old,  had  learned  to  expect  me — Let  those  who  have 
not  a  fondness  for  children,  pass  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way — there  is  enough  in  life  wilh  which  lo 
amuse  themselves;  I  neither  envy  them  their  capa- 
cities for  other  enjoyments,  nor  would  give  one  of 
that  infant's  smiles  of  recognition  fur  all  their  fan- 
cied pleasure. 

The  equinoctial  rains  made  sad  work  wilh  my 
calculations  of  riding,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
weather  became  settled  that  I  was  enabled  lo  renew 
my  wonted  excursions. — Il  was  about  S  o'clock,  P. 
.M.  that  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  my  new  ac- 
quaintince;  and  as  its  low  roof  met  my  sight,  Ihe 
thought  occurred,  whether  my  little  blue  eyed  friend 
would,  after  a  lapse  of  two  weeks  recognize  his  for- 
mer acquaint  ince.  I  confess  that  as  I  moved  to- 
wards him  some  little  anxiety  was  experienced  thai 
he  should  give  evidence  of  pleasure  at  my  return. 
I  had  furnished  my  pockets  with  some  trifles  for 
him,  and  anticipated  his  pleasure  at  Ihe  reception; 
the  delight  with  which  he  would  reach  forward  fo 
catch  them,  and  the  pleasure  that  would  dance  in 
his  eye  or  play  round  his  month,  as  he  received  (he 
tokens  of  my  affection.  His  mother,  too,  had  ever 
shown  so  much  gratification  at  my  fondness  for  her 
boy,  that  I  promised  myself  pleasure  in  her  delight. 

Pursuing  these  anticipations,  I  arrived,  by  a  short 
turn  in  Ihe  road,  directly  in  front  o(  Ihe  dwelling, 
withnut  discovering  a  member  of  the  family.  'I'he 
stopping  of  the  horse  in  front  of  the  house,  I  thought 
would  soon  bring  some  one  to  the  door.     I  waited 
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several  niinules — no  one  appeared.  'I'lic.  family 
niii;lit  be  absent,  or  perliaps  sick;  the  last  l!ioiit;bt 
iletermincd  me;  so  dismountinj;  1  opened  tlie  ticket 
gate  ar.d  procecdcil  under  an  arbor  of  grape  vines  to 
the  house.  The  front  door  was  open,  and  I  entered. 
The  parlor  was  vacant;  as  I  was  cros^ing  it  1  saw 
the  door  of  a  side  room  opened;  I  turned  towards  it; 
and  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  silence  of  the  habi 
tation  was  before  me. — On  a  table  at;ainst  the  wall 
of  the  room  rested  a  Cf/ll',ii. — With  a  siii^'le  step  1 
was  at  its  sidr;  I  looked  m;  it  contained  llie  inani- 
mate form  of  my  lillie  lavorite.  For  a  moment  I 
turned  away  in  the  a^ony  ol  disappointment;  I  looked 
again — it  was  too  true;  and  my  hopes,  clid.lish  al- 
most as  those  I  had  excited  in  him,  lay  blighted-  As 
I  gazed  upon  the  cold  remains  before  me,  my  fecl- 
inKs  subsnIeJ,  ami  I  recovered  that  tone  which  the 
well  regulated  mind  never  loses.  It  was  but  to  di- 
vest myself  of  those  acquired  feelings  concerning 
death,  and  the  child  that  lay  before  me,  was  as  love- 
ly and  as  deserving  admiraiion  as  when  alive,  'i'he 
beautiful  glossiness  of  his  prominent  forehead,  was 
set  oiT  by  the  tine  silky  hair  that  stretched  in  a  semi- 
circle towards  the  temples;  there  was  a  transparen- 
cy In  the  skin  through  which  the  blue  veins, 'howed 
with  wonderful  distinctness; and  the  budding  white- 
ness of  the  teeth  was  discernible  between  the  slight- 
ly opened  lips;  his  little  hands  were  crossed  below 
its  breast— their  beauty  had  not  departed.  But  the 
eves,  as  I  gazed  upwards,  gleamed  glassy  between 
tiie  lids,  throu;;h  their  long  dark  lashes;  and  as  the 
light  flickered  through  the  veins  near  the  window, 
1  sometimes  thought  that  life  was  returning  to  ani- 
mate the  lovely  features  on  which  1  gazed.  I  stoop- 
ed to  press  a  kiss  upon  its  face — it  wascohl,  and  the 
tears  that  I  dropped  ujion  it,  trickled  oil  as  if  they 
had  fallen  upon  polished  marble.  As  1  raised  my 
head  from  the  coHin,  my  eyes  met  those  of  tiie 
mother.  We  irize  ujion  the  ilead  with  regret  for 
their  lo.-;?;  we  Uxik  upon  the  inanimate  coipse  of  an 
infant,  and  mnuin  that  it  is  soon  snatched  away;  we 
dwell  wilh  fondness  upon  its  features,  treasure  the 
memory  of  its  beauties,  and  sigh  that  we  cannot 
longer  enjoy  them.  But  when  we  see  those  whom 
the  bereavement  has  left  childless  standing  by  us  in 
the  dignity  of  grief,  the  silent  cause  of  sorrow  yet 
ftretched  before  Ihem,  we  shrink  almost  wilh  awe 
from  their  presence. 

Such  for  a  moment  were  my  feelings.  I  wished 
myself  absent  from  the  scene  that  uas  about  to  en- 
fur;  but  the  extended  hand  of  Ibe  aiilicted  parent, 
satisfied  me  that  retreat  would  have  been  cruelly  or 
cowardice.  I  pressed  the  hand  of  the  mother  in  the 
ardour  of  sympathy,  and  our  tears  lell  fast  upon  the 
hnowy  shroud  of  the  outsdetchrd  infant.  She  leaned 
forward  and  burifd  her  f.(ce  wilh  his  in  the  narrow 
colTin.  Fearing  the  eflrcls  of  this  paroxysm  ol 
grief  upon  the  mother,  1  woidd  have  withdrawn  her. 
"Let  me  alone,"  said  she;  "1  know  by  ivhom  I  have 
been  afllicted.and  in  my  sorrow  I  will  not  sin;  nei- 
ther will  1  charge  God  foolishly."  lint  in  my  dar- 
ling's sickness,  he  lay  night  and  day  upon  my  knees, 
until  he  died;  and  the  kind  ofliciousness  of  neigh- 
bours has  kept  me  fioni  a  solitary  indulgence  ol 
grief  until  now.  L,et  me  then,  ere  they  shut  him 
out  of  my  sight  forever — let  me  once  more  feel  his 
face  imprinting  its  features  on  my  neck,  though  it  be 
cold  as  death.  I  came  to  yiehl  up,  in  silence  and 
soliludc,  my  child  to  Him  who  gave  it — but  not 
without  the  l'erlin::s  and  grief  of  a  mother.  I  have 
hoM-ed  to  the  chastisement  —  I  have  even  kissed  the 
rod  thai  smote  me;  but  I  have  not  mistaken  stoicism 
for  resignation,  nor  ofl'^red  the  Ijord  an  xmfecliiig  for 
(I  ivbmissivc  mind.  Four  limes  has  the  hand  of 
heaven  visited  me  in  alllirlion  and  I  have  not  mur- 
mured; and  now  when  the  last  lamb  of  the  fluck  is 
taken,  I  have  in  the  hour  of  piayer  anil  solitude, 
exclaimed— -the  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  takelli 
iiHay,'  and  when  (he  passion  of  grief  shall  have 
kubii'Jed;  when  the  cords  of  allection,  now  torn  asun- 


der, shall  have  ceased  to  bleed,  and  mourning  shall 
have  become  »voven  into  the  tissue  of  life,  instead 
of  being,  as  now,  its  whole  web,  then,  perhaps,  I 
may  add, — 'ble^5ed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  But, 
oh!  so  lovely,  so  bright  in  promise,  of  all  that  a  pa- 
rent's heart  can  ask,  and  to  lie  no»v  so  cold." 

Ai.'ain  the  inolher  threw  herself  upon  tire  coffin 
and  nestled  her  face  with  that  of  her  infant. 

I  saw  that  it  was  no  time  to  oflcr  consolalion.  She 
had  restrained  her  grief  during  the  |)resence  of  her 
neighbours,  and  now  that  she  thought  herself  alone, 
she  had  come  from  her  chamber  to  indulge  a  mo- 
ther's grief. 

In  a  short  time  the  people  of  the  vicinity  were 
seen  gathering  towards  the  house,  wilh  a  view  of 
atlending  'he  funeral.  The  mother  impressed  a  new 
kiss  upon  the  lips  of  her  dead  child;  slie  uttered  one 
more  burst  of  grief  and  shrunk  to  her  chamber. 

In  a  little  while  they  screwed  down  the  cotlin  lid, 
and  a  slight  buslle  denoted  preparations  lor  a  pro- 
cession to  the  grave.  I  followed  among  the  very 
few  whom  the  occasion  had  called  together;  and  as 
we  entered  the  city  of  the  dead,  I  saw  by  the  little 
heap  of  fresh  turnetl  earth,  where  the  tenement  of 
my  little  favourite  was  prepared. 

The  line  of  followers  assembled  round  the  little 
grave,  and  the  colFin  lay  at  its  mouth.  At  length 
the  hoarse  rumbling  of  the  cords,  ami  the  suppressed 
sounds  of  clods  falling  far  down  upon  the  coffin, 
told  that  dust  had  been  committed  to  dust.  I  looked 
for  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  others  appealed  to 
await  his  service — there  was  none.  It  was  now  that 
I  feared  for  the  firmness  of  the  mother;  she  bad 
be'-n  almost  distracted  by  grief  when  her  child  lay 
before  her,  in  her  own  house — what  could  sustain 
her  when  she  looked  down  into  the  deep  [lit,  and 
saw  it  there,  girt  in  with  the  dampness  of  the  grave, 
lying  cold  and  stretched  out,  forever  to  be  separated 
from  her  gaze,  and  to  become  the  companion  and 
prey  of  worms. 

The  father  stepped  forward,  and  looked  down 
upon  his  child;  he  withdrew  wilh  clamorous  grief 
The  mother  advanced,  and  standing  upon  a  little 
eminence  of  fresh  earth,  she  gazed  silently  down. 
I  could  not  see  her  face;  but  when  she  raised  her 
head  to  retire,  an  expression  of  agony  was  passing 
from  her  featurei;  her  lips  remained  firmly  closed, 
and  her  eyes  were  jnflamed. — As  she  stepped  from 
the  grave,  she  uttered,  in  scarcely  an  audible  voice, 
"I  shall  go  unto  him,  but  he  shall  return  no  more  to 
me." 

If  there  is  one  who  reads  this  sketch,  and  feels 
that  it  is  sometimes  good  to  share  in  the  sorrows  of 
iilhers,  let  him  go  forth  as  I  have  done,  and  he  will 
find  abundant  food  for  sympathy,  and  numberless 
scenes  in  nature,  that  will  move  and  instruct  more 
than  the  wildest  bodiiigs  forth  of/d'ici/. 


SF0KTII7O  OLIO. 


Union  Codrse,  (Long  Island,)  Hack.?. 
The  spring  races  over  the  Union  couise  on  Long 
Island  commenced  ycstc-rday,  (May  li.)  Th.-re 
were  three  competitors  for  the  first  day's  purse,  ^(iOO, 
viz:  — Betsey  Hansom,  Ariel  and  Splcnilid,  all  tliiee 
beautiful  greys.  Ariel  was  the  favourite  all  the 
morning  up  to  the  hour  of  starting,  and  odds  were 
given  on  h.r  against  the  field;  but  after  Ihe  first 
heat  those  hIio  were  so  confident  beg,-<H  lo  despond, 
ind  Betsey  Hansom  in  turn  became  the  favourite, 
and  the  result  shewed  that  those  who  backed  her 
had  no  cause  to  regret  it.  She  beat  her  antagonist.* 
with  ease  in  two  heals.     In  the  first  heat  she  took 


the  bad  and  kept  it  to  Ihe  end  of  the  four  mllet, 
couiing  in  about  a  length  ahead  of  Ariel.  Several 
spiiili  (I  attempts  were  made  on  difl'erent  parts  of 
tiie  course  for  the  mastery,  and  although  Betsey 
was  bugged  very  closely  by  Ariel  for  some  lime,  she 
couhl  not  be  passed.  The  rider  of  Splendid  lost 
one  of  his  stirrups  on  the  second  round,  and  from 
that  lime  could  take  no  efTectual  part  in  the  strug- 
ule,  but  succeeded  in  saving  his  distance.  Time 
7  mill.  07  sec. 

At  the  start  on  the  second  heat  Ariel  took  tho 
lead,  but  was  unable  lo  maintain  it  for  any  very  con- 
siderable distance,  both  Splendid  and  Betsey  Han- 
som alternately  passed  her,  but  she  alterwards  re- 
gained her  lost  ground  and  pushed  ahead  once  more 
until  near  the  close  of  Ihe  tiiird  mile,  when  Betsey 
Hansom  stepped  in  belore  her  and  very  ungallantly 
bid  her  good  bye,  increasing  the  distrtiice  betweeiv 
them  every  jump  they  made.  But  at  this  time  up 
comes  Splendid  to  put  in  his  claim  lor  the  heat,  and 
uiged  it  with  great  pertinacity,  and  at  one  lime  it 
was  thought  would  carry  his  point,  but  Betsey 
proved  that  she  was  too  much  for  him  in  the  match, 
and  left  him  to  make  bis  addresses  hereafter  to  soma 
one  of  less  superior  blood  and  bottom.  She  cama 
in  about  two  lengths  ahead.     Time  S  min.  7  sec. 

'llic  day  was  remaikably  fine,  and  the  course  well 
atleiided.  There  was  more  order  and  less  confusion 
than  we  have  witnessed  at  any  former  race,  and 
this  arises  from  the  Union  Course  having  been 
fenced  in  all  round  so  as  lo  keep  the  spectators  in 
their  places  on  the  stages,  and  prevent  them  from 
blocking  up  the  course  and  crossing  Ibe  track  of  tha 
horses  when  they  are  running. 

i^Leoiuldiiij, — Three  mile  heats — Purse  $400.  Tha 
first  licat  was  run  in  ii  minutes,  and  won  by  Homan, 
beatiii;:  Sir  Charles,  Lady  Hunter,  Thistle  and  Mu- 
latto Mary.  Lady  Hunter  was  Ihe  favourite  at 
starting  and  contested  Ihe  heat  very  closely  with 
Homan. 

becoiid  htnl. — Thistle  withdrawn.  This  heat  was 
a  close  one  bo.twecn  Human  and  Sir  Charles,  but 
was  won  by  tht  latter. 

lltird  heat. — Lady  Hunter  withdrawn.  This  heat 
was  easily  won  by  Sir  Charles,  who  came  out  several 
lengths  ahead  of  Uoman,  and  distanced  Mulatto 
Mary. 


New  MkUKKT  Kaces. 
[Three  first  days  in  the  last  Farmer.] 
Fmirlh  day. — Post  Sweepstakes,  mile  heats,  for 
three  years  old  colls  and  fillies,  $100  entrance,  seven 
subscribers. — Five  horses  started  for  this  stake: 
Mr.  Johnson's  s.  (.  full  sister  to  Gohannah,  1      1 
Col.  VVynn's  f.  Polly  Jones,  -         -  2     0 

Mr.  Graves's  b.  f.  by  Charles,  -         -       3  (lit 
Mr.  West's  b.  f.  by  Archy,     -         -  4     3 

Mr.  Seidell's  b.  c.  by  Charles,  -         -        disl. 
Time — First  heat  1  m.  !ii  s.;  second  heat  1  m.&4». 


Trotti.nu  Match. 
A  very  interesting  trot  took  place  last  week  on  tb« 
Long  Island  Trotting  Course,  three  miles  and  repeat, 
hetween  Columbus,  Comet.  Spot  and  Buckskin;  Ibo 
former  was  considered  as  distanced,  in  consequence 
of  the  riiler  having  dismounted  before  he  wa» 
authoriseil  by  the  judges,  and  Ihe  latter  took  tha 
purse,     lat  heal.biu.  lis;  second  heat,  Sm.  25s. 

[,V.  V.  Enquirer. 

Race  Horses. 
The  slory  of  speed  in  F.nsland  <it  the  rale  of  "■ 
mile  in  a  minute,"  had  biMler  be  corrected,  before  ii 
goes  further.  Flying  Clulders  never  went  eighty 
feel  in  a  second;  nor,  if  he  had,  and  held  it  out  Irora 
the  score,  could  he  have  reached  the  mile  post, 
within  100  yards,  in  a  minute.  His  most  extraordi- 
nary pretended  leaps  did  not,  I  think,  exceed  26  feet, 
and   no    long    rating  horse  ever  made   </ircc   such 
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jumps  in  a  ?eri.n<l;  Init  ev.n  iloini:  'li<l,  he  would  lie 
»<)0  ytirils  lu-hirul  llii-  iiiili^  pnsl.  TUf-c  cirors  aslo 
time  have  beon  corroctod  in  tlio  SporlinK  Magazim' 
oTcr  and  over  ai;;iii),  and  o<is<''l  ni.l  lo  be  rcpcaltd 
American  F.clitise  carried  9  slon<>.  (I'iC  lbs.)  in  bis 
race  «ilb  Henry,  and  not  ISI.  Tbe  llrst  beat  of  I 
miles  in  the  preal  malcb  race  on  llie  Union  Course, 
was  done  in  7  minutes  37  secmids,  tbe  bighesl  speed 
we  have  witnessed  in  this  country.  The  average  ol 
the  speed  with  the  time  is,  however,  a  fraction  short 
of  It;  feel  (0  the  second.  [.V.  Y.  E.  Post. 


Pediqree  of  Speculator. 
Ma.  Siinner:  Fnytlte  Co.  Ky.  May  4,  1829. 

I  saw  in  the  P'armer  some  weeks  since,  an  inqui- 
ry for  the  peilisree  of  several  stallions;  amon^ 
others,  of  Speculator.  He  was  a  lar;ce  brown  horse, 
foaled  in  F.ngland  in  1795;  imported  into  America 
by  Col.  Holmes,  of  the  Bowling  Green,  in  Virginia; 
from  whom  be  was  purchased,  ami  brought  lo  Ken- 
tucky about  lSO-1,  by  the  late  John  Bretkenridge. 
He  stood  in  this  slate  two  or  three  seasons,  and 
died  about  IS05. 

Speculator  was  got  by  Dragon,  his  dam  sister  to 
Sting,  by  King  Herod;  bis  grandam,  Flnrizel's 
dam  by  C'ygnel;  his  g.  g.  dam  (^artoucb;  bis  g.  g.  g. 
dam  Ebony,  by  Chiklers;  his  g.  g.  g.  g.  dam.  Old 
Ebony,  by  Baslo. — Dragon,  the  sire  of  Speculator, 
was  also  imported  into  the  United  Stales.  He  was 
out  of  Juno,  and  got  by  Woodpecker,  (tbe  sire  of 
Buzzard)  who  was  by  Herod,  (or  King  Herod,  tbe 
grandsire  of  Diimed.)  Herod  was  no  doubt  the 
best  horse,  except,  perhnps,  llie  Godolphin  Arabian, 
of  which  any  account  has  been  preserved. 

Yours,  &.C.  R.  J.  B. 


2.  Observations  from  Ibe.  association  of  N;iz  to 
the  .\i:ricullural  Socii'ly  of  Maryland. 

3.  Two  oxiracis  of  the  decision  of  (he  central 
Jury  on  French  industiy. 

1.  An  exlract  on  the  Agricultural  cslabllshmeiits 
of  tbe  di.slrict  of  Ge.\. 

5.  A  letter  of  the  proprietors  of  the  flocks  of 
Naz,  to  the  Count  de  Pulignac,  on  the  foreign 
wools. 

6.  Observations  of  the  same  proprietors  on  the 
preceding  letter. 

7.  A  new  Treatise  on  Wool  and  Sheep. 

8.  A  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  improvement  of 
Wool. 


This  tissue  is  m.uiufaclurcd  in  Constantinople, 
Smyrna,  and  siiine  other  places  of  the  east,  it  ii 
very  much  sought  afler  fur  Ibc  elegant  dresses  of 
the  Asiatic  l.idies.— (Zji/Uelm  'f  the  HocicOj  of  im- 
/irovemenl  of  the  wool-Jlaca  in  I'arii.) 


Cock  Fioiitino. — This  cruel  sport  is  pursued  in 
New  York,  I'hiladelphia,  B.illiniurc,  and  through- 
out the  counliy,  to  an  extent  and  for  amounts  of 
money,  that  would  nut  be  credited  if  slated.  Tbe 
amateurs  say  in  excuse,  that  Providence  designed 
them  fur  man's  amuseiiivnl  in  this  way,  as  indicated 
by  their  gallant  bearing,  and  indomitable  ipirit — 
and  their  never  failing  disposiliun,  on  meeting,  to 
ciicoupter  each  other,  and  lo  cuuquer  or  die  on  the 
spot.  Nothing  would  be  ea^icr  tb.in  to  spin  out  a 
plausible  disseilalion  in  faYuur  of  this  spurt,  were 
It  nut  that,  after  all,  an  old  lasbioncd  uncle  'I'uby 
sort  of  humanity,  would  teach  us  not  wantonly  lu 
sport  with  the  life  of  any  animated  being. 

There  is  to  be  a  great  main  fou^^ht  at  Canton, 
near  Baltimore,  on  the  'i5'.h;  in  which  the  knowing 
ones  say,  to  use  Ibc  flash  terms  of  the  fancy,  there 
will  be  a  great  number  matched,  and  an  extraordi- 
nary display  of  blood  in  the  cock — science  in  the 
keeper — skill  in  gafUing,  and  experlness  in  hand- 
ing tbe  fowls. — 'I'be  amount  wagered  on  the  main, 
and  on  each  fight  is,  as  report  says,  very  large; 
and  the  reputation  of  the  parlies,  of  the  tirst  order. 

In  the  silence  usually  observed  on   these  occa- 
ions,  there  is  some  respect  paid  to  the  condcrnna- 
noisseura  and 
a  wink  or 
word  to  the  wise  is  enough. 


Grand  Tkotting  Match. 

The  owner  of  the  celebrated  American  trolling 
horse  received  yesterday  iiioO  forfeit  from  the  gen- 
tleman who  belled  that  he  could  find  a  horse  to  go 
four  miles  in  harness  in  thirteen  minutes  for  £250 
even;  in  12i  minutes  for  500  to  jCioO  and  for  750  to 
jC-250;  but,  since  tbe  late  extraordinary  performance 
on  Sunbury  Common  Ihe  latter  parly  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  decline  going  on  with  Ihe  match,  which  it 
was  supposed  the  horse  in  question  would  be  fully 
equal  to.  Preparations  had  been  already  made  for 
Ibe  match  coming  off  next  Monday,  within  seventy 
miles  of  London,  tbe  match  cart  being  already 
packed  up,  and  on  the  road  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  proprietor  of  Tom  Thumb,  the  American 
Irotter,  has  another  malcb  on  hand  in  which  he 
stands  to  win  jCSiOO.  Il  will  come  off,  it  i.s  expect- 
ed, within  a  fortnight  [EnglisU  paper. 


■jfSis  s'iiEasaissss 


Letter  of  M.  Girod  de  I'Jlin. 

J.  S.  Skikn-ec.,  Ksq.  Paris,  March  21,  1929. 

Liluur  of  tbe  American  Fanner,  Sriltiinore, 
Sir, — I  received  by  Ihe  oliliging  medium  of  my 
illusliious  colleague  and  friend.  Gen.  Lafayette, 
your  letter,  and  Ibe  numbers  of  tbe  American  Far- 
mi;r,  which  you  have  done  me  the  honour  lo  diiect 
me.  1  would  have  been  eager  in  giving  you  my 
llianks  sooner,  if  the  occu[iations  by  which  I  am 
surcharged,  and  the  time  necessary  to  collect  the  do- 
cuments which  1  was  desiring  to  send  you,  would 
have  permitted  me. 

I  owe  likewise  to  you, sir,  and  I  beg  you  to  offer 
lo  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Maryland,  the  ex- 
pression of  my  sincere  gratitude  for  Ihe  title  of  a 
corrcspondin;;  member,  which  it  has  been  so  good 

as    to   grant  me,  and   the  diploma  which   you  an-  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^  community:-conn( 

nounced  to  me,  but  which  I  have  not  received.  It  ^^^^^^^^^  g^e  sure  to  be  informed-; 
IS  too  valuable  lor  me  not  to  reclaim  it.  II  1  can- 
not flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  co-operate 
cflicaciously  in  tbe  labours  of  the  society,  1,  at  least, 
promise  to  it  in  my  name,  and  that  of  the  Rural 
Society  of  Na^,  the  tiibute  of  our  common  zeal 
and  endeavours  for  the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 
We  will  think  ourselves  happy  to  join  Ibis  relation 
to  all  those  which  already  exist  between  the  citizens 
of  our  two  countiies. 

I  read,  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer.  I  find  valuable  informations  in  it: 
it  is,  then,  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  will  re- 
ceive Ihe  subsequent  numbers,  as  you  give  me  to 
hope  I  may.  1  desire  that  the  pamphlets  and  notes 
which  I  beg  you  lo  accept  in  acknowledgment  may 
be  useful  to  you.  I  shall  always  be  disposed  to  give 
yon  all  the  explanations  and  documents  that  you 
could  require  from  me;  and  you  may  be  persuaded 
that  every  occasion  of  keeping  up  a  correspondence 
with  «ii  homme  aussi distingue  que  vous,  will  be  very 
agreeable  to  me. 

1  have  Ihe  honour  to  be,  with   high  considera- 
tion, sir,  your  most  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
GIROD  DE  LAIN, 
Counsellor  of  the  Royal  court  in  Paris,  vice-president  ) 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  t'raiue.     J 


Baltimore,  Friuav,  May  2>,  1829. 


S^  The  spring  races  commence  on  the  Canton 
course,  on  W^ednesday  next.  Horses  are  coming 
from  Washington,  and  various  other  quarters — aiid 
tine  sport  is  expected. 


FoBEiGti  Correspondence. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Girod  de  l'Ain, 
corresponding  member  of  the  Maiyl.ind  Asrirullu- 
ral  Society,  some  notes  and  paiiiphlels  published 
by,  and  in  rehlion  lo  the  Rural  Society  of  Is'az  in 
France,  the  titles  of  which  we  give  below,  together 
with  the  letter  addiessed  to  us  by  Mons.  Girod  de 
l'Ain,  a  gentleman  equally  celebrated  in  politics 
and  agricultural  industry.  Wo  tliall  give,  from 
lime  to  lime,  such  extracts  from  the  productions 
with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  as  may  seem 
interesting  to  our  readers,  and  profriable  to  agri- 
culture. 

[Translations] 
List  ot  Commu.mcatio.ss  Receiteh. 


Extract  from  one  of  the  pampMHs  received  with  the 
above. 

Miscellaneous. — In  the  east,  in  a  country  from 
which  genius,  liberty,  and  the  religion  of  Christ, 
have  been  banished — in  a  country  where  Ibe  arts 
have  lost  their  pencils,  we  are  astonished  at  finding 
again  some  remains  of  an  industry  worthy  of  the 
most  civilized  nations. 

A  sample  of  a  bright  and  light  stuff  was  presented, 
by  the  care  of  the  countess  Du  Cayla,  to  the  com- 
miltee  charged  with  the  administration  of  Ibe  Soci- 
ety of  improvement  of  wool.  This  tissue  is  crossed 
in  the  manner  of  the  English  bombazeen;  but  Ihi' 
chain  and  woof  are  woolly,  and  so  perfectly  and 
elegantly  manufactured  that  our  best  manufacturers 
were  astonished  at  it. 

The  wool  of  this  precious  sample  proceeds,  it  is 
said,  from  the  lamb  of  one  of  tbe  species  of  the 


I    A   Report   given   by  Ihe  Ruial  Association  of 
hsti,  to  the  central  Jury  for  Ihe  public  exhibition  I  ,/2rga{t,  the  history  of  which  I  have  been  able  to 
«f  Ui«  products  of  industry  in  1827.  |  sketch,  thanks  to  the  celebrated  Palla*. 


ICP*  A  late  London  Sunday  Times,  says,  lit  ought 
to  twj  true,]  "We  have  witnessed,  during  the  past 
week,  several  successful  experiments  of  a  patent 
travelling  carriage,  the  property  of  Sir  James  An- 
derson, Bart,  and  Wm.  Henry  James,  Esq.  It  it 
propelled  by  a  steam  engine;  the  cylinders  and  ma- 
chinery of  which  occupy  a  space  inconceivably  lim- 
ited, the  former  being  only  Sj  inches  diameter,  and 
one  fool  stroke  (or  length.)  The  failure  which  has 
hitherto  been  experienced  in  bringing  steam  carri- 
ages to  perfection  is,  in  the  present  instance,  entire- 
ly obviated  by  the  peculiar  and  simple  adaptation  of 
the  machinery,  and  the  novel  construction  of  tbo 
boiler,  which  renders  its  explosion  impossible- — On 
Thursday  last  we  were  present  at  a  trial  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wanslead,  when  the  carriage  pro- 
ceeded four  miles  across  Epping  Forest,  over  a 
heavy  road,  carrying  24  passengers,  at  the  rate  of 
15  miles  j)er  hour,  and  returned  the  same  distance 
with  39.  Il  is  guided  with  perfect  facility,  (of  this 
we  ourselves  made  practical  proof,)  and  its  velocilr 
can  be  regulated  at  pleasure.  Il  was  conducted  up 
a  bill  newly  gravelled,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  which  proved  its  ascending  power  lo  equal 
that  of  any  stage-coach  and  four. — The  public  will, 
however,  shorlly  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
this  unparalleled  and  imporlant  invention,  as,  we  un- 
derstand, the  proprietors  will  bring  these  vehiclci 
into  general  use  without  delay." 

Baltimore  Flour  Market. — Contrary  fo  gene- 
ral expectation,  the  piice  of  Howard  street  Fb/ur 
has  again  receded  lo  Ihe  rates  of  week  before  last — 
the  wagon  price  on  Thursday  having  been  f G  p  ^ 
li\.  There  was  scarcely  any  thing  doing  from 
stores,  and  Iboiigh  wc  quote  at  gG.oO,  it  must  be 
con^idercd  merely  nominal,  at  we  can  bear  of  aa 
sales  to  autkorise  quotation*. 
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(froiii  ll.e  NorMk  Biacon,  May  U.) 
|rj"  .Sai.k  of  Koanoke  Tobacco. — A  small  crop 
of  nine  hognhcads  Ho.moke  Tobacco,  raistil  by 
Colonel  E.  Keiinon,  of  Mecklenbur;;  County,  (\'a.) 
ivliich  artiveil  her<!  on  Siinilay  lasl,  in  one  ol 
itie  Virginia  ami  North  Carulin^  Transportation 
Company's  Boats,  (liruujjli  ilie  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
n;il,  was  sold  jeslenlay  on  Mcintosh's  \\  harf. 
I'he  sale  was  well  atlcnileJ,  the  prices  it  is  be- 
iieveil,  as  s'  od  as  couM  have  been  ol)lained  el^e- 
wherc,  and  i(  was  very  manifest,  (hat  had  more  of 
the  same  quality  been  offered,  il  would  have  met  a 
ready  sale.  Tlie  hinhist  price  given  was  J8..3l,and 
the  average  price  ii7.37  per  humlred. 

It  may  bo  well  to  state,  that  this  Tobacco  arrived 
ill  the  very  best  ordei,  and  had  not  sustained  the 
(luallest  damage  on  its  way  to  this  Diarket. 

Latest  Kokeign  jSews. 

The  packet  ship  Amethyst  arrived  at  Boston  on 
Tuesday  week,  in  19  days  from  Liverpool,  bringing 
London  dates  to  the  20lli,  and  Liverpool  to  the  iJlst 
April,  inclusive,  four  days  later  than  were  brought 
by  the  packet  ship  Canada.  They  furnish,  how- 
ever, but  little  additional  intelligence. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  said  to  be  in  a  reduced 
state  of  health,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigue  and 
agitation  of  ihind  he  has  recently  undergone.  He 
was  to  leave  town  for  the  country  on  the  ^Oth. 

Sir  Humphriy  Uavy  has  had  a  paralytic  stroke, 
and  was  in  u  very  dangerous  state,  but  at  the  last 
accounts  was  still  living. 

The  price  of  grain  continued  to  rise,  and  the  duty 
on  loreign  corn  consequently  continued  to  rise.  'I'lie 
rate  of  duty  on  wheat  from  April  10,  was  ItJs.  8d. 
per  quarter. 

A  terrible  accident  happened  at  Hyde  on  the  1st 
of  A|>ril,  at  about  hnlf  past  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
The  cotton  spinners  who  turned  out  at  Stockport, 
aiiiounting  in  numbers  to  10,000,  have  been  mainly 
•upporttd  by  those  spinners  who  remained  in  full 
woik  in  other  places,  particularly  in  Manchester, 
Hyde,  and  the  neiglibourhooil.  The  master  ii.anu- 
I'aclurers  resolved,  in  consequence,  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  those  employed,  while  the  turn  out  con- 
tinued, and  published  an  address  to  the  operatives, 
who  met  in  gie^t  numbers  to  consider  it,  at  the  Nor- 
folk Arms  in  II}de.  The  club  room  in  wliich  the 
meeting  was  h'  Id,  is  15  yards  long  and  6  yards 
wide.  Si.t  or  seven  hundred  persons,  including  fe- 
males, attended  at  half  past  8;  and  in  about  an  hour 
nflerwaids  two  beams  gave  way,  by  which  about 
SCO  persons  were  precipitated  into  the  room  below. 
The  door  of  that  room  also  gave  way;  and  the  whole 
mass  descended  into  the  cellar.  The  noise  was 
heard  all  over  the  town.  A  scene  of  horrible  con- 
fu.-ion  ensued. —  Twenty-nine  were  killed,  and  tenor 
twelve  others  were  not  expected  to  recover. 

We  slated  some  days  since,  that  the  beneficial 
fifects  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  were  al- 
ready experienced  in  the  decisive  tone  they  have 
enabled  the  British  Government  to  assume  in  its  ne- 
gotiations for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  throujh- 
oiil  Kurope.  'The  last  foreign  arrivals  confirm  our 
previous  statements. 

Mr.  Hume  had  given  notice  that  about  the  middle 
of  May,  he  woulii  introduce  a  motion  for  altering 
the  (irosent  system  of  corn  laws  so  as  to  change  the 
prCMiit  Mucluating  scale  of  duties  on  importation 
for  a  fixed  duly. 

Ireland. — 'I'he  latest  accounts  from  Ireland  con- 
cur in  representing  the  great  benefits  that,  even  at 
this  early  period,  have  aecrurd  to  that  long  aflhcted 
country,  from  the  passing  of  itie  Cathulie  Relief  Bill. 
'The  papists  eiince  no  iiidecinl  e.xult.itlon  on  the 
occasion;  the  piolesl.inis  no  abject  despondency; 
but  both  parties  seem  inclined  to  co-opciate  willi 
each  other  in  the  proiiin'ion  of  a  gener.il  gnoit  will 
and  loleratioo.     Meanwhile,  ouoieroas  coiuuaercial 


speculations  wait  only  till  the  country  shall  have 
settled  down  into  a  linn,  decided,  and  periiiiiient 
tranquillity.  Confidence  has  already  extended  itself 
more  or  less  among  all  classes  of  the  comuiunily; 
and  many,  distinguished  by  the  strong  violence  of 
their  ultra-Protestantism,  have,  now  that  the  great 
question  is  settled,  confesseil  that  they  had  been 
mistaken  in  their  opinions. 

A  letter  from  Madiid  of  the  2d  April,  states  tha.t 
fresh  shocks  of  an  cartliqu.ike  were  felt  on  the  25th, 
30th,  and  31st  of  March.  'The  latter,  which  took 
place  in  the  night,  spread  terror  and  consternation 
thiough  the  city.  It  was  affirineil,  that  all  Cadiz  was 
submerged  by  the  reaction  of  the  shuck  at  Murcia. 
Orchuela,  jipril  3. 

The  number  of  victims  Iiitherlo  dug  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  towns  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
amounts  already  to  more  than  3000;  of  that  of  the 
persons  wounded  or  mutilated,  more  than  double 
that  number.  'J'he  houses  destroyed  are  between 
si.x  and  seven  thousand.  The  wine  and  oil  of  last 
year  arc  lost. 

Liverpool,  Jlpr'd  20. 

In  the  last  fortnight,  the  arrivals  of  cotton  hare 
amounted  to  no  less  than  92,000  bags.  Tiie  sales 
this  week  are  10,500  bags  at  previous  prices,  viz: 
Upland,  middling  fair,  5  3-8;  fair,  5  5-8;  and  it  is  at 
these  prices  that  the  sales  have  been  principally 
made.  Considering  the  great  quantity  lately  ar- 
rived, and  that  as  the  cotton  is  landed,  so  groat  a 
quantity  is  brought  upon  the  market,  we  do  not 
think  we  can  calculate  on  any  early  improvement, 
particularly  as  the  trade  of  the  spinners  is  undoubt- 
edly bad.  We  are  pleased  that  you  have  not  thus 
far  made  any  shipments.  Pot  and  pearl  ashes  may 
be  quoted  35s.  to  35s.  Cd.  both  for  Montreal  and 
United  States. 

Liverpool,  i5/)rif  21. 

The  cotton  market  continues  without  variation. 
About  100  bags  Brazil,  and  200  American  have 
been  taken  for  exportation. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  May  13. 
Apples,  best,  bbl.  $.3.00  a  5.00.  Bca>is,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.37.  /i£f/,  mess,  bbl.  lO.lJS  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
0.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  Butler,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  II).  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
mod  milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Uoward-st.  7.00  a 
7.12;  Genesee,  7.00a7.5Uj  Kyc,  best, —  Groin,  Corn, 
bush.  .60  a  62;  Uye,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .34  a 
.37.  /yo^s'-Z.orJ,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Poi7c,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16. 5ti;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  SO;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
lied  do.  Noilhern,  .7  a  .8;  i'rench  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
ijel  Wurzel  1.50.  IVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .30  a 
.37;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .24;  do.  thrcc-fourtlis  wash- 
ed, .25  a. 30, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .22  a  .26;  Na- 
tive, washed  .20  a  .25;  I'ullcd,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a 
37;  do.  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .28;  do.  do.  spinning,  1st  sort, 
27  a  .30. 

Prices  Currenlin  Philatlelphia,  May  19. 
BfM-ioni, yellow  .23a. 24;  Bfnn.1,  bu.^licl  J1.25  a  1.50; 
lierf,  mess  10  a  II,  prime  9  a  9.60,  cargo  7;  Butler,  No 
I,  .8a  .3i,  No.  2,  ,5  a  .6;  CoKon,  New  Orleans. II  a  .13, 
I'pland  .9  a.l0.t,  Tennessee  .9  a  .lOJ,  .Alabama  .9  a 
10.i;  I'eiithers,  South.  .32  a  .33,  West.  .31  a-32;  Flnx  .8  a 
.8,1.     Flour,  super.  7.00,    fine  6.50;    Kyo  3.50  a   3.75-, 

Cornmeal,  hds.  11.50  a ,  bis.  2.124  a2.  I8i;  Flaxseed, 

cask  9,50  a  9.75;  bu.  1.35;  Grain,  Wheal  1.30  a  1.40, 
Kyc  .60  a.65,  Corn  I.  c.  white,  .44  a  .46, 1.  c.  yellow,  .47 
a  ,48,  u.  c.  round,  .50  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
.45  a  .50;  do.  Kastcrn,  .55;  black-cycd  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Viininia  .10  a  .12,  Ucstcrn  7; 
Hemp,  210;  Z-nn/,  .6a.8;  Oi/,'linseed,  ,80;  /'oifr,  mess, 
l3.'J0a  13,50,  prime  1 1.50a  12, cargo  10.25  a  10,50;  Kice, 
2.75  a  3.25;  Tubnccn,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  Virginia  4^  a  .7; 
H't.ii(,  common  wasliid  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33, 
three  quarlcrs  blood  ,33  a  ,35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40,  un- 
washed, geoerallj  10  ccoti  loss,  according  to  quality. 
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Saturiiay, 23 

Sunday, 24 

Monday, 25 

Tuesday, 26 

Wednesday,..  27 

Thursday, 20 

Kridav, 29 


Sun.  I  Length 

Rises.       Sets,  'of  days. 


I.     M. 

II. 

M. 

4  Aii 

\i 

4  47 

13 

4  47 

13 

4  46 

14 

4  45 

15 

4  45 

15 

4  44 

16 

H.  M. 
14  24 
14  26 
14  26 
14  2fi 
14  ^0 
14  SO 
14  32 


Moon 

Sets. 


H.      M. 

U   32 

morn. 

0  13 

0  51 

1  28 

2  04 
2  42 


Moon — Last  Quarter,  25th,  3  h.  12  m.  Ev. 


BiVZiTIIVIOa!:   FBICES  CtJRRENT. 


Concelrdfor  the  Jlmericini  Farmer,  htj  FdicarJ  J.  ICi/Zjon 
il'  Co.,  C'oiiiHiission  J\Iercliants  atid  I'luutcrs^  JIgeuts. 

ToBKCCo. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  <5.00  a    10.00 

scconiN,  ordinary,  4.00  n  6.00— red,  5.00  a  9.00— tine 
red,  SCO  a  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  S.OOo 
3.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— tine  yellow  10.00  a  20.00 
— l!np|i;diannock,  4.0(1  n  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
a  7.00 — wrapping,  6.00  a  S.OO. 

Flouu— best  white  wheat  family,  $7.60 — superfine 
Howard  street,  6.50;  city  mills,  6.25  a  6.50;  Sus- 
quehanna, 6.50— CoR.-i  Meai.,  bbl.  2.50— Gbaih,  best 
red  wheat,  l.20n  1.30— best  white  do.  1.30a  1.60— ord. 
to  good,  .70  a  1.25— Cork,  while,  .40 0  .42;  yellow,  .41 
1J.43  — KvK,.58n.63— Oats,  .26n  .28- Beaks,  1.00a  1.26 
— Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50— Timothy, 
2n2.50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.60 — Herd's,  .76  a  '..00 — 
Lucerne  .37}  o. 50 lb. — Barley,  .45(1.50— Flaxseed, 1.00 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .%\  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12— Alab.  .10  o 
.11 — .Mississippi  .1 1  a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11  — 
Geo.  .9  a.  1 2  — Whiskey,  hlids  Isl  pf.  .22  n  .22'— in  bbls. 
24 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .16  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 26  a 
.30 — full  do.  .30a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
6.76;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.26  a 
6.60 — Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.75  o  4.00;  No.  2,  3.60  a 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,6. CO;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,  4.25— 
Bacon,  hams,  Br.ll. cured, new,. 91  o.lO;  old,  11;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .U'J — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .29- Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §7.00,  grouDd, 
1.37i  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.60  a  §6.26. 

Marretino. — Apples,  per  bushel.  $2.00;  Squabs,  18Jj 
Young  Chickens,  :>.50  a  4.00  per  doz.;  Butler,  lb.  .3U  a 
■i-\;  Eggs,  .10  a  .11;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00  o  1.50; 
Fowls,  doz.  3  n  3.75;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10; 
Veal,  .8;  Mutton,.  6  a  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, 
■  &'\;a  1.00  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Shad,  10.00  a  12.00  per  hun. 
drcd;  Terrapins,  4. 00a4. 50  per  doz;  Pork,  6.50o6.00cwl. 
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AGRICUXiTURB. 


[In  our  last  «e  save  llic  lilies  of  several  French 
pamphlets,  with  «hich  Mr.  Ciinon  i>e  l'  Ain  has  fa- 
vourcil  us,  and  "c  proniiscti  to  nivc  some  extracts 
from  those  that  mi^ht  be  ptolitable  to  aRriculture  in 
this  country.  Among  them  there  is  one  by  which 
our  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted.  It  is 
an  excellent  treatise  upon  wool  and  sheep.  Although 
many  works  have  been  published  on  that  subject, 
from  some  of  which  we  have  s;iven  extracts,  the  one 
before  us  treats  the  matter  under  an  aspect  so  new 
and  interesting,  and  coutains  ideas  and  remarks  to 
j.idicious  and  useful,  and  in  many  respects  so  appli- 
cable, as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the  sheep  husbandry  ol 
our  own  country,  that  we  shall  employ  our  leisure 
hours  in  translating  it  literally;  and  shall  gratify  oui 
readers  with  such  portions  of  it  as  we  can  find  room 
for  in  the  Farmer.  We  shall  be  happy  if  this  work 
should  appear  valuable  to  them  as  it  does  to  us,  and 
aid  in  the  promotion  of  the  branch  of  industry  of 
which  it  treats. 

That  which  is  given  in  the  present  number,  is. as 
will  be  lecn,  merely  introductory.] 

A  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOL  AND 

SHEEP. 

By  the  tiscoimt  Perravlt  de  Jotemps,  Fabry  Tit 

SON  and  F.  Girod  de  l'  Ain,  all  the  three  joiri- 

proprielors  of  the  Jhcks  of  JVaz.    Paris,  1824. 

(Translated  from  the  French.) 
Iin'RODCCTiON. — Many  works  have  already  treattd 
of  the  J*/crino-s/iccj).  Several  of  Ihcm  published  ly 
distinguished  agriculturists,  at  ditlerent  times,  coa- 
tain  the  most  interesting  and  useful  ideas  on  l\e 
management  of  these  animals.  We  think  it  is  n»t 
necessary  to  give  here  the  titles  of  these  work). 
They  are  sufficiently  known, and  the  names  of  ther 
authors  are  pronounced  «iiti  grotitudo  l)y  all  fhosi 
concerned  in  the  agricultural  riches  of  Fraucc. 

We  then  should  seem  presumptuous  in  pulling 
pen  to  paper  after  authors  so  highly  and  jusii'y  ap- 
preciated, if  other  circumstances  had  not  juit  given 
a  new  aspect  to  the  question  with  which  tley  have 
been  discussed;  and  if,  with  respect  to  int^Jstry  con- 
nected with  the  Merinos  as  well  to  e'«;ry  other,  it 
were  not  possible  to  proceed  always  .n  the  way  of 
improvement. 

ft  is  certain  that  this  industry  appears  now  under 
a  true  light,  differing  very  much  'rom  that  under 
which  it  was  presented  to  us  at  th  time  of  the  first 
importations  of  the  Spanish  shee<  into  France,  and 
even  from  what  it  was  a  few  ye?s  ago. 

For  along  while,  indeed,  evey  one  directed  his 
efforts  towards  the  introductio  and  multiplication 
of  the  Mciino  sheep;  and  to  a^'n  to  that  end, how- 
many  difEcullies  people  wereobliged  to  surmount; 
how  many  oppositions,  prejud:es  and  ancient  prac- 
tices to  subdue  amongst  eiier  the  producers  or 
manufacturers!  Honour  fhi  to  men  whose  zeal 
was  not  discouraged  by  ob8tcles,and  whose  labour 
has  made  our  country  richvith  so  valuable  an  ac- 
quisition. 

But  if  the  first  period  oPxperiraent  in  regard  to 
Merinos  in  France  was  alpst  e.vclusively  appropri- 
ated to  introduce  and  m^ip'y  that  fine  breed,  the 
present  should  be  the  arial  epoch  of  its  improve- 
ment; for  the  product!'  ol"  tbe  pure  and  mixed 
wools  has  increased  in"<^h  a  manner,  particularly 
I  in  foreign  countries,  t-'  "ley  have  been  brought 
plentifully  into  every'^fket  of  Europe;  and  their 
depreciation  has  be;"  'o  spread  discouragement 
1  among  producers  at'^n'^- 

1  We  think  then  tl  moment  has  arrived  in  which 
Iwe  are  to  direct  oi^"6ntion  towards  the  ameliora- 
Ition  of  wool,  for  *  '°"g  *  lime  absorbed  by  the 
Jdesire  of  creatinc^'fi  greatest  number  of  Merino 
lod  mixed  flock-^at  could  be,  and  increasing  the 
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iriiifhl  of  their  fleece;  coiiscqucnily  the  malter  is 
noiv  to  be  t.ikcn  up  less  with  respect  to  the  (fiuntily 
than  with  the  (jualily  of  fleeces. 

We  will  not  begin  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances that  brought,  almost  against  their  will,  the 
uiojt  enlightened  agriculturists,  and  in  imitation  of 
Ihcm,  the  greatest  number  of  proprietors  of  Hocks, 
to  improve  the  Merinos  by  increasing  the  weight  of 
carcass  and  fleece.  Those  circumstances  uerc  with- 
out doubt  very  influential,  since  by  embracing  a  sys- 
tem of  rearing  from  which  great  size  and  heavy 
fleeces  resulted,  the  producers  seemed  to  consent  to 
look  upon  superfinencss  of  wool,  as  a  thing  but  of 
secondary  importance. 

IJut  without  occupying  ourselves  with  what  hap- 
pened or  could  have  been  convenient  to  do  until 
now,  relatively  to  the  management  of  fine  flocks, 
we  will  rapidly  consider  the  state  in  which  we  now 
find  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  industry 

We  are  at  first  astonished  at  perceiving  the  very 
low  price  to  which  our  fine  and  mixed  wools  have 
fallen,  whilst  our  manufacturers  of  the  first  order 
are  obliged  to  get  from  foreign  countries,  and  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  the  materials  destined  to  the  fine 
products  that  secure  every  where  their  superiority 
»nd  just  celebrity. 

Such  a  state  of  things,  so  prejudicial  to  proprie- 
tors, provoked  their  complaints,  wilh  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  resounded.  But  instea<l  of 
tracing  the  evil  back  to  its  first  cause,  they  only  re- 
quired that  an  augmentation  of  duties  might  be  es- 
tablished by  the  government  on  foreign  wools.  These 
duties  have  been  increased  fourfold,  and  neverthe- 
less a  new  fall  of  the  price  of  the  indigenous  One 
wools  has  given  the  finishing  blow  of  discourage- 
ment, and  proved  the  truth  of  the  fear  which  we  had 
manifested  on  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy. 

We  think  without  hesitation  it  is  urgent  to  relieve 
the  industry  connected  with  the  Merino  race,  other 
wise,  we  shall  see  its  complete  decay,  even  much 
sioner  than  could  be  anticipated;  but  we  will  not 
cCilinc  ourselves  to  calling  for  some  impost  laws  or 
administrative  measures  for  its  aid.  However  ju- 
diciously combined  and  executed  they  might  be, 
they  would  always  be  ineflfectual  if  proprietors  had 
not  themselves  an  exact  idea  of  their  situation,  and 
the  true  end  towards  which  their  efTorts  ought  now 
to  be  directed. 

Until  now  too  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
wool.  The  generality  of  the  managers  of  flocks 
have  taken  a  greater  care  of  the  size  and  shape  oj 
their  sheep,  and  of  the  Lnlk  and  U'Cig/ii  of  the  fleece, 
than  of  the  qualities  which  make  wool  more  or  less 
fit  for  manufacturing.  We  must  likewise  say,  ac- 
cording to  truth,  that  for  a  long  while  many  manu- 
facturers appeared  themselves  unconcerned  in  that 
point;  and  that  practices  and  prepossessions  which 
seemed  to  be  their  only  guide,  opposed  in  a  sad 
manner  the  improvement  of  this  industry.  Every 
one  must  remember,  indeed,  the  disdain  wilh  which 
the  French  manufacturers  received  the  first  product 
of  the  imported  flocks. 

They  then  drew  upon  them  just  and  true  re- 
proaches, since  those  prejudices,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  men  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  would  have 
destroyed  in  its  beginning  this  precious  industry. 
But  those  manufacturers  instead  of  remaining  sta- 
tionary in  the  way  of  amelioration,  have  annually 
advanced  in  it;  and  as  they  have  become  more  ex 
pert  in  manufacturing,  they  have  acquired  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  quality  of  the  materials 
wilh  which  they  are  supplied.  Therefore  we  are 
far  from  finding  against  them  a  cause  of  accusation 
in  the  preference  which  they  give  now-a-days  to 
some  foreign  wools  lo  those  which  France  generally 
produces.  This  preference  proceeds  no  longer  from 
customs  and  prejudices,  but  from  a  practice  en- 
lightened by  sure  experiments. 

in  their  turn,  producers  ought  not  to  remain  be- 
hind in  giving  an  attention  so  indispensable  to  wool. 


We  are  persundi  d  ih:tl  these  cares  and  llirs  inrrf  a> 
ed  allention  i;in  tilone  procure  a  better  state  ol 
things  for  thcni.  'I'lii  y  must  decisively  renounce  In 
cultivate  without  calculation;  and,  if  we  may  say  to, 
without  discerning  a  particular  sort  of  wo(d,  which 
by  Its  abundance  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  suf- 
fers every  year  an  increasing  depreciation. 

It  is  to  be  conndercd  above  all,  that   in  m;iriv 
countries,  there  is,  comparatively  with  France,  u-, 
economy  by  one  half,  and  even  by  llircc  quarltr   ■ 
the  expenses  of   production;  and  that  the   <     j 
quences  which  result  from  it,  forbid  us  any  i  \; 
lalion,  if  we  do  not  ground  our  means  of  sale  uji  ci 
the  superiority  of  our  products. 

Nobody  now  calls  in  question  that  in  increasing 
the  size  of  the  .sheep  and  the  tceighl  of  its  fleece,  we 
have  lost  something  in  fineness  of  wool  and  adul- 
terated the  type  of  the  Merino  breed. 

That  system  of  management  which,  as  we  have 
said,  arose  from  circumstances  of  the  moment,  ought 
to  yield  to  another  better  contrived,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  which  has  become  imperiously  necessarv- 
As  our  principal  intention  in  taking  pen,  is  to  locik 
into  the  question  of  the  Merinos  under  the  new  ai- 
pect  in  which  we  find  it  now,  we  have  been  oliliged 
to  e.\amine  thoroughly  Ihe  qualities  of  icooi.  the  fur- 
ther we  have  proceeded  in  this  examination  llir, 
more  we  have  perceived  the  great  importance  of 
the  matter.  We  do  not  then  hesitate  in  treating  at 
first  all  Ihe  questions  which  coincide  wilh  it,  before 
we  publish  the  result  of  our  remarks  and  experience 
about  the  cares  that  flocks  require,  and  about  ihr 
better  way  of  managing  them.  We  would  felicilatr 
ourselves  if  we  could  diminish  the  discouragement 
which  has  seized  uj)on  many  proprietors,  and  give 
to  their  efforts  a  more  useful  and  profitable  direclion. 
France  ought  lo  take  the  lead  in  all  kinds  of  indus- 
try; and  if  she  has  suffered  herself  to  beoutstript  m 
that  of  the  production  of  wool,  she  can  easily  re- 
cover the  place  which  she  ought  not  to  have  losi 
even  for  an  it.ilfint.  Every  thing,  in<Ieed,  goes  '-• 
favour  her  in  that  point:  the  nature  of  her  climate 
and  soil,  the  improvement  of  her  agriculture,  and, 
above  all,  the  happiness  of  possessing  the  first  manu- 
factures in  the  world. 

Here  is  in  a  few  words  the  plan  which  we  have 
drawn.  Our  work  will  be  divided  into  two  parti. 
The  first  is  to  be  consecrated  to  tcool.  We  will  hers 
examine  that  first  material  in  ils  display,  its  various 
properties,  and  the  alTmilies  of  those  properties  witii 
themselves  and  wilh  the  state  of  the  skin  and  body 
of  the  sheep.  We  will  also  treat  of  some  exterior  cir- 
cumslancoe  which  have,  without  any  doubt,  an  influ- 
ence jpon  wool;  and  we  will  speak  of  its  qualities 
the  most  desirable  for  manufacture.  This  subject 
is  so  interesting  that  we  would  have  certainly  di?-- 
coursej  upon  it  at  first,  if  to  treat  it  convgniently 
we  had  not  been  obliged  to  lay  down  some  princi- 
ples and  lo  give  previous  definitions.  After  that 
we  shall  pass  on  to  the  examination  of  the  various 
sorts  of  wool,  and  to  that  of  the  fleece  in  the  lin.e 
during  which  it  remains  on  the  body  of  the  latnt' 
and  adult  Merinos.  Lastly  we  will  speak  of  shear 
ing;  of  the  order  of  fleeces;  of  picking  and  cullinp 
in  the  grease;  of  washing  the  fleece;  of  tbeirvalui- 
and  sale;  and  we  will  sketch  a  plan  for  a  new  esta- 
blishment, in  the  foundation  of  which  proprietors  of 
flocks  would  have  certainly  a  great  concern.  The 
first  chapter  of  this  first  part  naturally  is  a  little  ali- 
struse;  and  requires  therefore  particular  attention, 
which  we  entreat  our  readers  lo  give  lo  it.  For  our 
own  part  we  shall  be  strictly  altentivein  examining 
those  theories  only,  the  utility  and  exactness  of 
(vhich  have  been  proved  by  practice. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  work,  which  has  lb' 
sheep  for  object,  we  will  endeavour  to  search  into 
the  divers  questions  which  belong  to  the  manage- 
ment of  those  valuable  animals.  Though  we  par- 
ticularly have  the  Merino-breed  in  view,  we  will  not 
neglect  to  treat  of  common  strains  and  crossings. 
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>Ve  vNill  especially  expatiate  upon  the  clioice  so  iru 
iioitant  of  the  sheep  deslineii  lor  reproiliidion,  and] 
upon  the  food  and  care  which  ought  to  be  ;;iven  to 
sh.ep,  not  only  in  respect  to  its  health,  but  in  that 
also  of  the  improvement  of  their  Heece.  We  will 
apply  ourselves  to  give  an  account  of  the  act'.nl 
situation  of  the  Merino  aocks  in  France,  according 
to  the  differences  of  the  places  or  principles  of 
management;  and  from  that  sort  of  stalislical  exa- 
mination we  will  deduce  some  consequences  and 
means  of  amelioration. 

Determined  to  struggle  with  prejudices  and  to 
point  out  errors  wherever  they  appear  to  us,  we  will 
readdy  and  thankfully  receive  the  observations 
which  some  of  our  assertions  may  suggest,  and  will 
con-ider  as  a  duly  the  publication  of  those  remarks 
which  may  contain  just  criticisms  or  new  views. 
(To  be  confiiiued.) 


IMPROVED  SHORI'-HORNS. 
[Mr.  R  K  Meade,  a  very  persevering  and  most 
zealous  promoter  of  agricultural  improvements,  has 
lately  adilresseda  series  of  essays  through  the  Win- 
chester Republican,  to  the  farmers  of  Virginia,  on 
the  qualities  of  the  improved  Short  Horn  cattle;— 
we  select  for  insertion  this  week,  parts  of  these  es- 
says, omitting  some  portions  of  statements  and  rea- 
sonings that  would  not  be  new  to  the  readers  of  the 
American  Farmer.] 

A  very  concise  history  of  the  origin  of  these  cat- 
tle is  now  offered.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  B  Try,  of  Acton  Rectory,  England— a  gen 
tieman  distinguished,  not   merely  as  an   interesting 
and  scienliBc  writer,  but  as  a  sagacious  breeder  of 
cattle,  who  has  gained  on   various  occasions,  hono- 
rary rewards  for  his  essays  as  well  as  for  his  beasts. 
To  the  banks  of  the  river  Tees,  separating   the 
counties  of  Durham  and   York,  reference  is  to  be 
had  for  an  account  of  the  originals  of  the  improved 
short-horns.     There,  upwards  of  eighty  years  ago, 
exi-ted  a  breed  of  cattle,  for  a  description  of  which 
the   author   is  indebted    to    an  old   and   celebrated 
breeder  now  living,— in  colour  resembling  what  is 
called  the  improved   breed  of  the  present  day,  ex- 
cept that  the  fashionable  roan  was  not  quite  so  pre- 
valent; they  arc  described  in  general  character  also 
to  have  differed  very  little  from  their  descend„nls. 
Possessing   a  fine  mellow   touch,  pood  hair,  light 
offal,   particularly   wide  carcasses,  and   deep  fore- 
(Miarters,  they  were  also  justly  celebrated  for  extra- 
ordinary proof  when  slaughtered,— resembling  thus 
closely  "their  descendants  of  the  present  day.    •    •    * 
From  all   the  information  which  can   be  collect- 
ed,it  appearsthat  the  breed  of  cattle  thus  described, 
was  crossed  with,  and  probably  imnroved  by, impor- 
tations from  the  continent.  Several  spirited  individu- 
als  at  that  early  period,  had  devoted    much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  catlle  then 
prevailing  in   the  counties  ol  Durham  and    York, 
and,  amongst  others,  Sir   William   St.  tiointin,  of 
Srampsloii,  imported  cows  and  bulls  from  Holland. 
In  due  time,  the  produce  of  these  animals  was  more 
widely  diffused,  and  crossed  with  the  best  slocks  of 
the  country,  which  possessed  the  same  characteris- 
tics, became  distinguished   as  the  Teeatoater  sliart 
horns,  uniting,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  good  grazing 
and  dairy  qualities.      *      "      *      About   eighty-five 
Tears  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  Milbank  devoted  his 
attention  to  Ibis  branch  of  rural  economy.     *     *     * 
A  cow,  bred  from  his  stock,  and  at  that  time  the 
property  of  Mr.  Sbarler,  of  Chilton,   slaughtered 
when  twelve   years  old,  having    produced  several 
calves,  weighed   upwards  of  one   hundred   and  ten 
stone  •    This  cow   was   the  daughter  of    the   old 
Sludtty  bull,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ancestors 
•f  the    improved  short-horns      He  is  described  to 
the  author  by  a  person  who  often  saw  bun,  to  have 


possessed  wonderlul  girth  and  depth  of  lore-quarter-, 
very  short  legs,  a  neat  frame  and  light  offal.  He 
was  the  grandsire  of  UuUoii  Duke,  bred  by  Mr. 
Charge,  and  sold  by  him,  at  the  then  high  price  of 
fifty  guineas,  to  Me.isrs  .Maynard  and  Wetberell,  in 
whose  possession  he  served  cows,  at  half-a-guinea 
each.  From  the  old  Sludley  bull  are  also  desceiiil- 
ed  fyUliain  and  Richard  Bal■ker^s,  and  Mr.  Hills 
bulls,  all  animals  of  the  highest  reputation  in  their 
day,  and  the  originals  of  the  improved  short- 
horns.    *     »     » 

Sir  William  St.  Quiiitin  imported  several  cows 
and  bulls  from  Holland;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
from  him  Sir  James  ['ennynian.  who  possesseil  es- 
stales  in  the  counties  of  York,  Durh.tiu  andNorlh 
umberland.and  was  desirous  to  extend  this  breed 
further  north,  obtained  the  catlle  necessary  for  hi^ 
purpose.  From  thise  he  presented  six  cotvs  and  a 
bull  to  Mr.  George  Snowden,  of  Horvvorlb.  »  »  » 
In  the  mean  lime,  a  person  near  llurworlh,  having 
in  his  possession  a  cow  which  there  was  every  rea- 
son to  believe  was  bred  from  some  of  the  stocl. 
which  had  been  imported,  she  was  on  this  ai-counl, 
and  from  her  superior  form  and  quality  of  tlcsli, 
ihought  worthy  to  be  introduced  lo  Siiowden's  bull, 
and  her  produce  afterwards  became  an  object  of 
celebrity  as  the  bull  Hubhaek.  This  cow,  when  re- 
moved from  her  usual  pasture  in  the  highways  to 
good  land  near  Darlington,  became  so  fat  that  she 
did  not  again  breed,  and  was  consequently  slaugh- 
tered. Her  son  evinced  the  same  extraordinaiy 
disposition  to  fatten,  and  became  useless;  which 
was  also  the  case  with  Bolingbroke.?inii  several  ol 
Mr.  Colling's  best  bulls,  until  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  keeping  them  in  the  lowest  possible  condition 
»  •  »  It  shall  siiflice  to  remark,  that  in  .Mr.  C 
Colling's  bull  Folijambc,  the  Barningham  and  Hub- 
back's  Idood  were  united:  that  this  bull  was  ih' 
great  grand-sire  of  Vomct,  and  rendered,  by  JMr. 
C.  Colling's  own  account,  the  most  essential  ser- 
vice to  his  stock.  Should  the  reader  feel  desirous 
to  trace  the  pedigrees  ol  llic  aninmU  here  menlitii- 
ed,  he  is  referred  to  •'  Coatess  Herd  ifoofe."  where 
every  particular  is  failh'ully  stated.       •       «       * 

As  it  regards  the  keeping  of  young  cattle,  and 
the  training  of  milch  cows,  my  own  experience  ui-- 


ilK  hufiiber  kept  to  ni:.ke  up  the  deficiency  (but  in 
I. nil)  produced  by  the  want  of  proper  manageiuenl; 
a  iirciimstance  which  lead-  into  the  fact  of  our 
keeping  too  much  slock.  Due  care  of  the  yeat- 
lini;s  would  enable  us  to  breed  from  the  heilers 
liglilcen  months  sooner  than  we  can  now  do  with 
any  kind  of  propriety,  and  time  being  money,  we 
should  be  a  considerable  gainer;  they  are  at  the 
e  11  her  period  much  more  docile  and  more  complete- 
ly brought  to  the  pail,  also  save  no  litlle  trouble  ia 
keeping  them  from  the  bull  for  a  year  or  two  longer. 
It  appears  to  me  that  too  much  importance  can- 
not be  given  lo  the  improvement  of  our  native 
b-eeds,  provided  it  does  not  lessen  a  spirit  for  im- 
portation, or  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  dis- 
seminating improved  breeds — effects,  which  I  have 
no  idea  can  ever  exisi;  on  the  contrary,  every  ex- 
cileiiient  at  home,  will  produce  a  further  expecta- 
lion  of  higher  sources  of  improvement,  and  will 
ceale  a  demand  in  pro(tortion  to  that  excitement. 
Mr  Pickering  is  rather  Ihe  advocate  of  depending 
piticipally  on  Ihe  in  provemeni  of  our  "native" 
sljck,  by  careful  and  judicious  selection;  Mi.  Pow- 
el,  by  the  introduction  of  F.nropean  stock,  almost 
perfected,  by  the  talents  and  labors  of  its  champions 
ibough  a  period  of  more  than  half  a  centuiy.  It 
ivould  be  Well  for  the  country  if  both  these  gentle- 
men succeed  to  the  extent  of  their  wishes.  But, 
would  it  not  be  exceeding  bad  policy  in  those  who 
may  be  benefited  by  it,  to  oppose  in  any  degree 
uiiportations  from  abroad?  None  but  wealthy  indi- 
(idoals  can  afford  it;  and  they  alone  can  suffer  bj 
i ,  if  indeed  so  meritorious  an  enterprise  can  be 
iiade  without  its  just  recompence;  the  great  nUQi- 
Ur  certainly  will  be  the  gainers,  and  when  there  Is 
due  proportion  of  disinterested  feeling  and  honest 
pride  in  the  desire  of  beneliling  the  community, 
iiingled  with  such  selfish  views  as  lead  to  a  fair 
ind  honourable  accumulation  and  wealth  in  Ihje 
inportation  or  extraordinary  improvement  of  live 
»tock,  it  i»  ccrtuinlj.  coiomeodatilc  ill  the  highest 
degree,  and  I  humbly  conceive  demands  our  coun- 
tenance and  support,  both  as  a  matter  of  feeling 
and  inerest. 

On  'he  other  side,  daily  experience  teaches  us 
the   ben.fits  accruing  from  a  minute  and  studied 


ges  me  lo  an  incre.ised  attention.     But  as  we  consi-    attention  -o  the  habits,  qualities,  and  condition  of 
der  ourselves  principally  a  grain  raising  people,  it    what  we  cai.uur   native  slock.      Wilhoul   this  kind 


•  Or  li40  lbs.  j  14  lbs.  to  a  stone. 


may  be  important  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  la 
lior,  change,  or  care  can  profitably  be  bestowed; 
and  what  kind  of  food  can  be  afforded  and  applied 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  If,  from  the  circum- 
lance  of  taking  a  special  care  of  the  young  cattle, 
idding  to  our  crops  of  hay.  diminishing  those  of 
corn,  (not  of  wheat  and  rye,)  our  young  catlle  of  an 
improved  breed  can  be  made  to  produce  much  niore 
milk,  butter  and  beef,  at  the  age  of  thiee  th m  they 
otherwise  would  do  at  five,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
would  be  the  case,  a  general  change  might  prudent- 
ly be  recommended;— even  oui  own  breed,  kept  in 
a  growing  and  thrifty  manner  the  first  and  second 
winter,  would  then  be  able  to  cope  with  the  strong 
cattle,  and  would  yield  us  fifty  percent,  more  in  the 
same  period,  and  save  many  from  premature  death. 
A  calf  separaleil  from  the  cow  at  six  or  eighl 
months  old,  and  turned  on  dry  food,  having  even  lo 
contend  for  that,  and  finally  getting  Ihe  most  infe- 
rior, roust  lose  the  first  and  most  important  period 
of  its  growth.  With  regard  to  Ihe  invaluable  milch 
cow  which  ought  lo  be  the  aid  and  support  of  every 
poorer  moderately  situated  family  lo  our  land,  (in- 
stead of  the  more  expensive  and  less  healthy  use  of 
tea  and  coffee,)  one  would  indeed  suppose  that  the 
intimate  connexion  between  the  immediate  comforts 
and  luxuries,  derived  from  her  milk  and  butter,  and 
the  necessary  supply  of  suitable  provisions  to  pro 
duce  them,  would  be  a  never  failing  stimulus  to 
fi  ed  and  protect  her  in  the  best  possible  manner. 
Is  it  really  the  case?  On  the  contrary,  is  there  not 
a  ibamerul  neglect  of  them,  nad  double  and  ueble 


of  devo!ion,(ven  an  improved  breed  might  soon  be 
lost  (as  h.is  olfn  been  the  case),  in  Ihe  imperfec- 
tions of  the  oK  I  would  much  sooner  take  the 
chance  of  an  alHitive,  observing  intelligent  farmer, 
who  hail  no  othe  means  of  improving  than  by  se- 
lection from  bis  -ommon  slock  and  that  of  the 
country,  than  Ihe  »j|.or(unitv  afforded  by  a  cross  of 
the  finest  short-hoi^  lo  one  who  had  not  some  skill 
and  energy  to  takedvantage  of  the  occasion,  nor 
attention  and  mdust>  („  ap|,|y  j)  y^■^^^,  ,(,mp  ,]f^,.^^ 
of  uniformity.  But  he  great  majority  will  bestow 
a  moderate  attcnlioii,,nd  would  be  possessed  of  a 
medium  skill  in  its  aplicaiion.  Now  it  is  in  Ibis 
very  circumstance,  ihaihe  value  of  improved  cross- 
es will  be  perceived:  ivisible,  immediate  change, 
will  be  seen,  acting  a^  further  stimulus  lo  exer- 
tion; whereas,  Ihe  slowrogrcss  of  native  improve- 
ment, in  the  general,  w(j,|  d^,„p  ,|,,  ardour  of  the 
attempt,  requiring  so  mn^  ,„ore  skill,  perseverance 
and  palience,  to  accompltj  ti,e  jgQ,,.  gnj  g,,,  ^f 
the  importance  of  judiciot8,.|erti„„  and  additional 
care,  I  would  promise  to  ly.  niore  m  future,  (if  I 
did  not  fear  I  was  already  inscribed  for  saying  so 
much,)  especially  as  the  shi,  horns  have  an  advo- 
cate in  Mr.  Powcl  so  peculiav  ndapted  lo  the  ge- 
neral iindert.king,  and  so  nbl«y„|  y^■,\\,n.r  to  defend 
and  uphold  them  in  all  their  lib,  through  our  ex- 
tensive country.  ■ 

This  gentleman  continues  toy„rl  cattle  at  im- 
mense prices;  some  as  high  asiOf)  doll  .r«,  and  I 
believe  the  average  wouhl  be  \,  „,  5Q0  ,i„|i;,r,j 
and  baa  Utterly  turned  hia  atleutilto  ibe  ioiporta- 
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lion  of  »liei-p.  \V<'  may  now  fX|ii'cl  tlic  imrodiir 
tion  of  Ihtf  rfiffcrfnt  Briliih  brer<t^<  to  facilila'e  our 
rarious  kinds  of  mamilacliiros.  Miall  «e  not  unite  in 
wi»liini;  him  complete  success  In  llic  unilortakinK; 
and  that  bo  will  not  only  receive  n  reward  in  llie 
sweet  reflection  that  one  of  the  be^t  interests  of  liis 
country  will  be  promoted,  but  also  a  full  remunera 
tion  for  his  trouble  and  expenditure.  For  my  own 
part,  I  should  rejoice  to  see  any  individual  become 
wealthy  through  such  means  (not  that  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate for  overgrown  wealth  in  any  person  or 
place,)  but  that  meritorious  enterprise  should  meet 
with  its  recompense — and  on  a  sellish  principle  also, 
that  myself,  in  common  with  the  community, wonid 
ultimately  be  a  sharer  in  the  benefit.  The  importer 
sells  the  oflVpnng  of  his  original  slock  at  half  the 
price  he  gave,  to  some  one  who  can  well  afl'ord  to 
purrbase,  and  be,  in  his  turn,  supplies  a  more  dis- 
tant breeder  at  a  stilllower  rate,  and  soon,  until  theii 
greater  abundance  affords  all  who  wish  it  an  oppor- 
tuniiy  of  a  valuable  cross  at  least,  but  admit  they 
«re  sold  much  higher  after  a  fair  trial  of  their  me- 
rits; will  it  not  be  a  still  further  proof  of  their  eicel- 
lence,  of  their  fitness  to  render  the  most  substantial 
benefits  to  farmers?  I  know  there  are  .some  whose 
credulity  will  not  easily  yield  to  a  belief  of  the  won 
derlul  weights  and  products  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle;  but  lei  it  be  remembered  that  though  it  is 
possible  lor  individuals  to  misrepresent  and  impose 
for  a  while  on  the  community,  by  certain  ways  and 
Deans,  it  is  utterly  impoSMble  for  a  respectable  com- 
munity of  farmers  in  this  county  to  join  issue  with 
them;  their  testimony  is  then  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
quesliunable. 


GKASSES. 
Mr.  Skiitrer:  Shttbi/tiUe,  A'y.  May  2,  1829. 

Sir, — Having  within  the  last  two  months  visited 
the  southern  regions  of  Louisiana,  and  delermified 
to  remove  to  'bat  tounlry  during  the  next  winter, 
have  taken  the  hberly  through  the  medium  of  your 
QDcful  paper,  to  obviate  a  deficiency  which  I  find 
prevalent  through  that  whole  region  of  ccuntry,  so 
far  as  1  have  travelled;  that  is,  a  want  of  some  kind 
of  grass  both  for  pasture  and  hay.  f  he  only  hay 
used  among  the  planters  being  crab  grass,  which 
grows  spuntaneuusly  in  their  corn  fields,  alter  the 
corn  is  laid  by;  which  is  a  precar.'ou^  crop,  of  very 
ioferiur  quality,  when  compared  to  timothy,  clover, 
or  any  of  the  perennial  grassei,  which  we  Use  in 
Kentucky.  When  conversing  with  the  southern 
planters  upon  this  subject,  thr-e  kinds  of  grass  were 
itjeDtioned,  either  of  which  it  is  supposed  would 
answer  the  purpose;  they  vere  tbf  E^cypiian,  the 
Bermuda,  and  Guinea  grasses.  If  from  any  ol  the 
southern  planters,  a  >mallquan'iiy  of  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  seed  couli  be  obtained,  and  deliver- 
ed at  Baltimore,  I  c-ould  bi«e  ii  brought  to  Kentucky 
by  one  of  the  many  mercbints  who  annually  prociir' 
their  supplies  of  goods  fom  that  place;  and  if  any 
of  the  southern  planters  have  other  kinds  ol  grass 
which  have  been  sucjessfnlly  cultivated  in  the 
sou'hern  country,  a  snail  quantity  of  each  would 
be  ihankiully  received  and  all  the  expenses  attend 
ing  the  conveyance  cleerfully  paid 

Thomas  Hobnsbt. 


will  he  ahniit  §70.  To  these  prices  add  the  right  of 
using,  which  will  be  very  moderate.  With  a  safety 
valve  it  may  be  used  without  the  least  apprehension 
of  danger. 

THE  PLANTING  OF  TIMBER. 

"I  am  but  one  year  old,"  was  the  response  of  an 
aged  Persian  to  the  interrogatory  of  his  monarch — 
"for  it  was  but  last  year  that  I  began  to  live  for  pos- 
terity 6i/ /((an/i/ig  out  a  tree. '^  When  we  consider 
that  all  the  woods  of  Great  Britain  have  been  sown 
or  planted  hy  the  band  of  man,  and  witness  the 
rapid  diminution  of  our  primitive  forests,  we  cannot 
but  appreciate  the  sentiments  of  the  old  Persian, 
and  (eel  the  propriety  of  imitating  his  example.  The 
planting  and  preservation  of  timber  forms  now, 
in  Europe,  an  important  branch  of  national  econo- 
my. An  idea  of  their  labours  and  usefulness  may 
be  formed  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Loudon,  the 
enlinhtened  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Garden- 
ing and  Agriculture,  that  in  October  last,  he  tra- 
velled "for  SIX  days  along  a  winding  avenue  of  fruit 
TREES,  upwards  of  250  miles,  (from  Sirasburg  to 
Munich)"  consisting  of  the  apple,  cherry,  pear,  plum 
and  black  walnut.  What  a  delightful  feature  must 
this  form  in  the  rural  scenery  of  the  country,  during 
the  seasons  of  blossoms  and  fruits.  And  how  easily 
it  might  be  imitated  in  the  old  settlements  of  our 
country. 

1  began  these  remarks  with  the  view  of  recom 
mending  to  our  farmers  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
maple  as  a  means  embellishing  and  enhancing  the 
value  of  their  estates,  of  multiplying  their  personal 
comforts,  and  in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  to  posterity 
The  subject  was  suggested  by  reflecting  on  the  com- 
mendable beginning.s  which  I  witnessed  last  summer 
in  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in 
the  county  of  Louis,  N.  Y.  of  making  plantations 
of  this  valuable  tree.  The  attempts  to  preserve  the 
forest  growth  of  this  tree  have  been  unavailing.  The 
trees  are  soon  prostrated  by  ttinds  when  the  other 
wood  is  taken  away,  and  the  lands  around  cleared 
But  when  set  out,  of  profier  size,  their  habits  early 
conform  to  their  location,  I  saw  many  acres  planted 
at  regular  distances,  besides  avenues  of  them  on  the 
highways.  J.  BuEL, 

,ilbany,  March  13,  1829 


STEAMING  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE. 
Jbiiuier  to  a  Queryin  the  3d  Ao.  i  Uh  f^olume  of  the 

American  Farmer. 
Mr.  Skinner:  .Vw  ¥ork,^pril  20,  1829. 

Sir, — A  corrspondent  from  Charleston,  S.  C 
wi-hes  to  kno''  the  expense  oi  Mr.  S.  I'.  Conn'- 
patented  appautus  for  steanung  food  lor  cattle  The 
barrel  or  cylnder,  holding  30  u>  40  gallons,  whei, 
made  of  woid,  will  cost  $,5  'I'he  stove  and  fl-.e. 
With  the  coks,  valves  and  pipes,  may  he  made  for 
ISO  to  f-ii.   If  made  of  copper^  the  whole  expense 


AMERICAN  PATENTS. 

For  Extracliiie;  the  Gum  or  Vegetable  Matter  from 
unrolled  Flax  or  hemp,  after  its  being  spun  into 
rope  yarn;   Sands  Otcott,  Harsimus,  Bergen  coun- 
ty, December  1,  18-28. 
The  yarn   is   to   be  coiled   within    tubs,  or  vats; 
these  are  to  be  filled  with  water,  and   the   yarn  al 
lowed  to  soak  for  three  or  four  days;  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  the  water  is  to  be  drawn  off,  and  renew 
ed,  and  this   repeated    until   it  passes  oH  perfectly 
clear.     The  yarn   may  then   be  tarred,  or  it  may 
have  the  water  wrung  out,  and   be  hung  up  to  dry. 
The  process  may  be  hastened  by  elevating  the  tem- 
peratuie  of  the  water. 

The  claim  is  as  fidlows.  "What  I  claim  as  new 
and  my  own  invention,  or  discovery,  in  the  above 
described  art,  and  for  the  use  of  which  I  ask  an  ex- 
clusive privilege,  is,  the  process  of  e.xtracting  the 
gum  or  vegetable  matter  ftom  unrotled  flax  or 
hemp,  after  its  being  spun  into  rope  yarn,  it  being 
a  much  quicker  and  less  expensive  way  of  extract- 
ing it,  than  the  old  way  of  rotting  it  in  the  stalk, 
or  cleansing  it  in  the  hurl." 

For  an  improvement  in  the  Manufacture  of  Cloths; 
Isaac  I'  Hazard,  and  liowland  O.  Hazard,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island,  December  U,  1SJ8. 
"XUe  specification  stiles  that   this  improvement 
•'consists    in   doubling  and   twisting   two  or    more 
ihreads  of  cotton  t.'griiKr  for  warp,  and  weaving 
wool  on.    The  advantages  of  this  process  arc,  that 


;<  larger  quantity  of  cotton  can  be  combincil  in  the 
loth,  giving  it  greater  strength  and  durability." 
"We  claim  as  our  invention,  the  nianufncturc  of 
rlulh  in  the  manner  above  dcsciibcd,  hy  doubling 
and  twisting  the  warp,  instead  of  using  the  single 
one,  as  commonly  done." 

Foi-  an  improvement  in  the  Corn  Sheller;  Thomas  J. 
Dean,  Firgil,  Courtland  county,  JVew  York,  De- 
cember 6,  IS28. 

A  conical  roller  placed  horizontally,  surrounded 
by  rows  of  iron  pins  or  teeth,  set  spirally,  and  turned 
by  a  crank,  on  one  side.  A  piece  of  plank  stainU 
on  one  side  of  the  cone,  and  is  borne  against  it  by 
springs.  The  ears  of  corn  are  dropped  lengthwise 
between  the  roller  and  moveable  plank,  the  for- 
mer by  its  revolution  removing  the  grain.  Below 
this  roller  there  is  a  fan  turned  by  a  strap,  fur  blow- 
ing off  the  chaff,  and  leaving  tho  grain  clean. 
"The  principal  advantage  of  this  machine  over 
other  inventions,  is,  that  in  this  the  corn  and  the 
cobs  are  effectually  separated  from  each  other." 

Cylinders  with  teeth  are  in  common  use  for  shel- 
ling coin;  the  first  machine  made  for  this  purpose, 
was,  in  fact,  a  toothed  cylinder;  the  conical  form  pre- 
sents little  or  no  advantage,  as  the  ears  of  corn  ta|)er 
but  little,and  except  they  were  always  dropped  in  the 
right  way,  the  conical  roller  would  manifestly  be  in- 
jurious. The  merit  of  this  patent  seems  to  rest  upon 
the  use  of  the  fan,  which,  had  it  been  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  cleansing  of  Indian  corn  when  shel- 
ling, would,  from  its  constant  use  for  smaller  grain, 
present  itself  to  any  one  as  an  appendage. 

For  a  machine  for  Cleaning  Smut,  lyhite  Caps,  and 
other  impurities  from  fVlieat  and  other  grain,  called 
the  Vertical  Wheel  Rubber;''  Townsend  Carpenter, 
Elmira,  Tioga  County,  JVeio  York,  Dec.  24,  1828. 
A  vertical  wheel  of  wood,  about  22  inches  in  di- 
ameter, is  made  to  revolve  on  a  shaft  by  means  of  a 
crank  Sixteen  pieces  of  sheet  iron  cut  narrow  at 
one  end,  and  wide  at  the  other,  are  nailed  upon  one 
face  of  the  vtheel,  so  as  to  radiate  frOm  its  centre, 
and  reach  its  periphery,  a  space  being  left  between 
each  of  the  pieces  equal  to  about  one  half  their  own 
width.  These  pieces  of  iron  are  punched  in  the 
naanner  of  a  grater,  the  rough  sides  being  outward. 
A  stationary  plank,  similarly  covered,  stands  op- 
posite !•  the  face  of  the  wheel.  The  grain  to  be 
cleaned,  is  contained  in  a  hopper  above,  and  as  the 
wheel  revolves,  is  rubbed  between  the  two  faces, 
passirg  out  below,  where  it  may  be  winnowed  by  a 
Ian  wheel  placed  there  for  that  purpose.  There  are 
many  parts  which  we  have  not  attempted  to  describe, 
such  as  a  casing  for  the  wheel,  regulating  screws, 
&c.;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  its  structure. 

Wheat  cleaners  with  cylinders  of  sheet  iron, 
punched  with  small  holes  with  the  burs  outwards, 
have  been  constructed,  and,  we  believe,  largely 
used.  The  general  princi|ile  of  their  a«tion  is  the 
!.amc  with  that  described,  although  greatly  ditlerin^ 
in  form. 

For  a  process  by  xchich  the  greatest  quantity  of  Spi- 
rituous Liquor,  or  Whiskey,  can  be  extracted  from 
Indian  Corn;  James  R.  A'ance,  Floyd  County,  In- 
diana, December  il,  l828. 
This  being  a  recipe,  we  do  not  publish  it  without 

the  approbation  of  the  patentee. 

For  an  improvement  in  the  injiections  of  the  common 
Scythe  .Sncath.  and  in  the  nibs,  or  knobs,  and  in  the 
mode  nj  spoting;  Silas  Lawson,  Sterling,  Massa- 
chusetts, December  29,  ISJd. 
This  patent  is  taken  for  the  particular  inflection 
of  the  snealb,  or  handle,  which  the  patentee  pre- 
fers, and  which  he  describes  and  figures     To  us  if 
appears  perfectly  similar  to  many  which  we  have 
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seen  in  use;  we,  however,  cannot  pretend  to  judge 
i)n  90  delicate  a  subject  ?.3  Ihe  proper  flexure,  and 
tortuosity,  of  the  ligneous  appendage  to  a  scathe. 
The  improvement  in  ihe  niiis  consists  in  having  the 
snealli  tvell  seasoned,  and  lilting  them  without 
wedges.  The  other  improvements  ive  shall  not  at 
present  attempt  to  describe,  as  we  should  give  to 
this  article  greater  length  thaa  it  appears  to  us  to 
demand. 

For  an  improvement  in  the  Repairing  of  Fences;  Ed- 
ward  Pilkin,   East   Hartford,   Hartford   CouiUtj, 
Connecticut,  December  \i,  1328. 
There  may  be  something  novel  in  the  subjoined 
plan  of  splicing  posts,  the  bottoms  of  which  have 
rotted  ofl'.     We,  however,  have  frequently  seen  the 
posts  both  of  rail  and  board  fences,  splictd  at  the 
bottom  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  that  described  and 
ligured  in  the  drawing  in  the  otfice,  that  we  arc  un- 
able to  tell  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the 
patent  mode.     That  our  readers  may  discover  it,  we 
insert  the  following,  which  is  the  whole  of  the  spe- 
citicatiuii. 

"This  improvement  consists  in  backing  or  splic- 
ing the  posts  when  the  bottoms  are  rotted  otl.  A 
quarter  of  a  round  butt  of  any  tree  that  is  suitable 
for  posts,  and  about  seven  (eel  long,  is  sawed  in  a 
slanting  direction,  half  way  across,  about  2J  feet 
from  one  end,  and  on  the  opposite  side,  the  same 
distance  from  Ihe  other  end,  and  then  split  apart 
from  one  sawing  to  the  other,  making  two  backing 
pieces  with  a  butt  to  stand  in  the  ground.  In  case 
such  timber  is  used  as  will  not  split,  it  may  be  sawed 
or  hewed  into  a  square  shape  of  about  six  inches 
diameter,  and  saweil  diagonally,  from  about  two  feet 
of  onei:nd,  to  about  two  feet  of  the  other  end- 

•'To  repair  a  post  when  rotted  off  at  the  bottom, 
Ihe  post  is  raised  up  and  kept  in  its  place,  at  the 
height  wanted — the  backing  piece  set  into  the  ground 
so  as  that  the  shoulder  will  be  a  little  out  of  the 
ground,  and  »hcn  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  post, 
by  two  or  more  spikes  (cut  ones  preferred.) 

•'When  a  five  holed  post  is  rotted  off,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy the  bottom  hole,  the  centre  of  the  post  may  be 
out  up  to  the  next  hole,  and  a  backing  piece  cut  otf 
and  slanted  so  as  to  fit  in,  Ihe  end  coming  up  so  as 
to  form  a  bottom  to  the  fourth  hole,  and  a  spike 
driven  through  the  sound  part  of  the  post  on  each 
side,  making  in  Ihis  way  a  four  holed  post.  Posts  to 
fences  of  all  descriptions  may  be  repaired  io  this 
way." 


HORTZCULTURX:. 


THK  ELM. 
The  astonishing  power  with  which  God  has  en- 
ilued  (he  vegetable  creation  to  multiply  its  dif- 
erent  species,  may  be  instanced  in  the  seed  of  the 
kIhi.  This  tree  produces  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty-four  millions  of  seeds,  and  each  of 
these  seeds  has  the  power  of  producing  the  same 
number.  How  astonishing  is  Ihe  produce.  At  first, 
one  seed  is  deposited  in  the  earth;  from  this  a  tree 
springs,  (vbicli,  in  Ihe  course  of  its  vegetative  life, 
produces  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
millions  of  seeds.  This  is  Ihe  first  generation;  the 
second  generation  will  amount  lo  two  trillions  five 
hundred  and  fen  thousand  and  fifty-six  billions.  The 
third  generation  will  amount  to  fourteen  thousand 
SIX  buiidrcd  anil  fifty-eight  (piadrillions,  seven  hun- 
dri'd  and  twenty-seven  thousand  and  forty  trillions; 
and  llic  fourth  generation  from  these  would  amount 
to  litty-one  sextillions,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  quinlillions, 
one  hundred  and  Iwcnly-lhree  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  IhirlysiT  quadrillions — sums  too  immense 
for  the  human  mind  to  conceive;  anil  when  we  al 
low  the  iiio«t  confined  space  in  which  a  tree  can 


grow,  it  appears  that  the  seeds  of  the  third  genera- 
tion, from  one  elm,  would  be  many  myriads  of  times 
more  than  suflicient  to  slock  the  whole  superCces  of 
all  the  planets  in  Ihe  solar  system. 


RURAL  BCOPrOMV, 


TO  MAKE  BUTTER  IN  WINTER. 

Mr.  Skin.ver: 

Sir, — The  avocations  of  an  agriculturist  are  con- 
tinually furnishing  subjects,  which  aflTord  Ihe  most 
pleasing  eiii|)loyment,  and  especially  when  the  series 
of  experiments,  therein  resulting,  are  likely  to  ter- 
minate, not  only  in  his  own  private  interest,  but  in 
Ihe  general  good  of  the  community.  Some  of  these 
subjects  arc  of  great  moment.  Others  are  of  infe- 
rior consideration.  But  there  is  not  one  so  incon- 
siderable as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  attention.  To 
the  class  of  minor  objects  may  be  referred  the  art 
of  making  butler  in  the  winter  season.  Although  I 
do  not  assign  to  Ihis  agreeable  article  of  domestic 
economy  a  high  rank  among  the  various  products  of 
husbandry,  yet  as  it  contributes  essentially  to  the 
daily  comforts  of  man,  it  assuredly  merits  some  por- 
tion of  regard.  To  the  chemical  part  of  this  manu- 
facture my  attention  has  recently  been  directed  by 
a  consideration  of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
leinter  season  in  the  dairies  not  only  of  this  country, 
but  of  every  cold  country  in  Europe. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  milk,  the  basis  of  this 
delightful  production,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  slate 
that  its  proximate  ingredients  are  oil,  curd  and  whey; 
and  that  it  is  from  the  oil  of  milk  that  butter  is 
made. 

The  constituent  parts  of  milk  are  combined  by 
the  pores  of  chemical  affinity.  And  as  the  oil  has 
less  affinity  for  the  other  ingredients,  than  those  in- 
gredients have  for  one  another,  it,  by  the  tempe- 
rature of  llie  atmospliere,  is  separated  from  them; 
and,  then,  being  specifically  the  lightest,  it  ascends 
to  the  top  in  the  form  of  cream.  This  separation 
of  Ihe  oily  parts  docs  not  take  place  but  on  the 
surface,  and  only  as  deep  as  the  warmth  of  the  at- 
mosphere may  have  penetrated.  The  obvious  re- 
sult, as  verified  by  universal  experience,  is  that  much 
of  Ihe  cream,  contained  in  the  milk,  does  not  rise  to 
the  top,  and  that  consequently  all  the  butter  is  not 
made  of  which  the  milk  is  susceptible. 

The  common  practice,  in  the  summer  season,  in 
Ihis  part  of  our  country,  is  to  place  the  pans  of  milk 
in  a  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  from  a  spring  ei- 
ther in  or  contiguous  to  the  dairy  house.  The  cold- 
ness of  the  water,  however,  does  not  of  itself  pro- 
duce Ihe  cream.  It  only  has  Ihe  effect  of  preserving 
the  milk  sweet,  whilst  Ihe  warmth  of  the  atmos- 
phere causes  the  cream  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The 
colder  the  water  may  be  the  longer  will  the  sweet- 
ness of  Ihe  milk  be  preserved,  and  of  course  the 
longer  may  be  the  time  allowed  for  the  accumulat- 
ing of  Ihe  cream.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  water 
is  valuable  in  proportion  to  its  coldness. 

The  common  practice,  in  Ihe  winter  season,  is  lo 
place  Ihe  pans  in  some  warm  clear  apartment  where 
the  temperature  of  Ihe  air  is,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
equable.  In  this  situation  the  milk  has  to  remain 
four  or  five  days  at  least  to  produce  its  cream.  From 
milk  so  old  the  cream  acquires  an  unpleasant  taste, 
which  is  necessarily  imparled  lo  Ihe  butter.  Bui 
this  is  not  all.  The  churning  of  butter  from  such 
cream  is  an  irksome  operation  of  four  or  five  hours 
and  soiiielimes  longer.  Such  a  tedious  process  is 
not  only  extremely  tiresome,  but  it  moreover  has  a 
tendency  so  lo  alTcct  the  butler  as  to  render  it  white. 
.\iid  white  butler  is  invariably  insipid. 

As  cream  ascends  lo  the  surface  more  sluggishly 
in  winter  than  it  docs  in  summer,  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  it  remains  in  combination  with  the  other  in- 
gredients of  the  roilk,  and  of  course  the  butter  made 


from  a  given  quantity  of  milk,  is  less  in  winter  than 
it  is  in  summer,  as  well  as  inferior  in  quality. 

As  Ihe  rising  of  cream  in  Ihe  winter  season  re- 
quires Ihe  mdk  to  remain  for  several  days,  and  as 
butter  of  the  first  quality  cannot  be  made  from 
cream  skimmed  from  milk  that  had  been  standing 
uch  a  length  of  time,  a  process  is  desirable  that 
would  cause  the  cream  to  rise  as  soon  in  winter  a% 
in  summer.  Under  such  a  process,  a  dairy  esta- 
blishment in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  has  for  some 
time  been  conducted.  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it 
was  inferred  that  warm  water  might  be  substituted 
as  a  medium  likely  to  produce  the  same  effect  in 
winter  that  Ihe  warm  atmo.spbere  does  in  summer. 
Tills  hypothesis  has  been  satisfactorily  confirmed 
by  an  experience  of  several  winters.  The  warmth 
\){  the  water,  penetrating  Ihe  whole  body  of  the 
milk  in  the  pan,  aflecis  alike  all  the  several  parts. 
1  he  oily  parts,  which  constitute  the  cream,  are  by 
(uch  pervading  heat  separated  from  all  the  other  in- 
gredients; and,  then,  from  their  specific  lightness 
tbiy  rise  to  the  top.  As  all  such  oily  parts  are  af- 
fected by  the  warmth  of  Ihe  water,  they  all  have  a 
tinilency  to  ascend.  Cream,  abundant,  sweet  and 
rich,  is  under  this  process  during  the  coldest  weather 
in  winter,  obtained  in  the  course  of  48  hours  aftet 
the  milk  has, been  taken  from  the  cow.  And  the 
operation  of  churning  such  cream  never  exceeds 
Iwinty-five  minutes.  Uream,  thus  quickly  produced 
from  fresh  milk,  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  with 
oiu'inary  attention,  be  perfectly  sweet,  and  the  butter 
Ihtrefiom,  if  made  by  a  skilful  person,  cannot  fail 
to  )e  invariably  of  a  fine  flavor. 


(From  the  Massachusetts  CentiDcl.) 
BEES. 

Messrs.  Editors.— I  observed  in  (he  Centinel  of 
Iht  Gth  inst.  an  article  taken  from  the  American 
D;ily  Advertiser,  headed  {jail  your  Bees,  which  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  The.  writer  of  the  article  de- 
scribes minutely  his  interview  with  "a  worthy  Ger- 
man" by  whose  advice  he  put  a  tcaspoonful  of  talt 
under  each  of  his  bee  hives,  as  a  preservative  against 
the  ravages  of  the  worms;  and  even  a  part  of  this 
quantity  was  blown  away  by  the  wind — Notwith- 
standing Ibis  disaster,  however,  more  worms  were 
found  under  Iht  hives  the  next  morning  than  had 
been  seen  Ihe  vvl>)|e  season  before,  and  they  were 
all  dead!  "I  attiibate  this,"  says  the  credulous 
writer,  "lo  the  efffcis  of  the  salt  I  put  under  the 
hives  yesterday,  at  the  recommendation  of  my 
friend,  the  worthy  d'otnan."  It  would,  in  my  opinion, 
be  much  more  ralioml  to  ascribe  this  slaughter  of 
the  worms  to  Ihe  stingsof  the  bees,  and  if  the  writer 
and  his  German  friendslill  have  faith  ia  the  extra- 
ordinary efficacy  of  ther  antidote,  let  them  have 
recourse  to  the  ordeal  byburying  some  of  the  worms 
in  a  bed  of  salt  for  sevcrd  hours,  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death,  and  the  result  will  probably 
cure  their  credulity.  "Nt  argument  like  matter  of 
fact  is."  It  was  formerly  iscommended  to  wear  the 
skin  of  a  hycnna  round  theneck  to  prevent  the  hy- 
drophobia, or  lo  eat  the  liv:r  of  Ihe  mad  dog  as  a 
remedy  against  Ihe  poison  o\  its  bile. 

It  appears  that  the  writer  <f  the  article  referred        i 
lo  has  adopted  the  method  r.commended  by  some        I 
.Vpiarians  of  elevating  his  hiv^s  by  supports  under         ' 
their  corners  lo  prevent  the  depedalions  of  the  bee- 
moth.     But  in  this  instance,  as'n  many  others,  the 
method  has  proved  lo  be  ineffecual.    A  treatise  re- 
cently published  by  Messrs.  MarJj  &.  Capen,  on  the 
management  of  bees,  and  the  prevention  of  Ihe  bee- 
moth  will  be  found  to  contain  the  requisite  informa- 
tion on  Ihis  subject. 

There  is  one  fact  observable  in  4)e  economy  of 
bees,  which  to  me  is  inexplicable.  Inthe  cold  wea- 
ther in  Ihe  month  of  March,  before  atree  or  shrub 
i*  in  bloom,  or  any  signs  of  vegelation^were  mani- 
fested, these  industrious  insects  were  setn  returniDg 
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\o  their  hives  with  their  li'ps  loniloil  with  balls  of  a 
substance  resembliiifc  the  |iollen  which  Ihey  procure 
from  flowers  and  blossoms  in  their  season.  If  atiy 
curious  observer  can  account  ("or  the  manner  in 
which  this  substance  is  nianulacturci!,  the  informa- 
tion would  be  very  a^eeptable.  Meuicus. 
Vlvmoulh,  Maij  11,  18J9. 


XNTBS.NAL  inspRovEmsnT. 


RAIL-WAYS. 

J.  S.  Skisser,  Esij.  .Iiigmla,  March  80,  1820. 

••The  navijjalion  of  the  Savannah  river,  below  Au- 
gusta, owing  to  the  washing  of  its  banks,  increased 
width  of  channel,  and  other  causes,  has  become  un- 
usually disastrous.  The  following  statement  exhi- 
bits the  losses  sustained  on  Cotton  alone,  from  th« 
casualties  of  the  river  craft  the  present  season, 
which,  compared  with  the  amount  and  quantity 
shipped,  will  be  found  to  be  equal  to  nearly  Id  per 
cent. 

••The  whole  amount  of  Cotton  shipped  from  Au- 
gusta and  Hamburg,  up  to  the  13th  insl.  has  beer 
ascertained  to  be  1 1-2,994  bales,  which  at  $30  a  bale. 
makes  §3,389,8-20.  The  losses  are  equal  to  §49,160 
on  1929  bales  of  cotton  damaged  and  burned,  or,  as 
is  above  stated,  nearly  l\  per  cent."  No  notice  if 
taken  of  the  back  freight  and  the  injury  it  sustained. 
However,  as  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  prove  the 
great  value  of  Kail-ways,  and  their  practicability  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  we  will  presume  that 
on  such  a  highway  there  would  be  such  an  augmen- 
tation of  freight  as  to  render  their  adoption  every 
where  a  source  of  proDt  to  the  stockholders,  and 
bene6t  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  loo  much  to  suppose  that,  taking  no  no- 
tice of  the  return  freight,  if  the  Kail-road  was  hid 
down  between  Augusta  and  Charleston  there  woald 
be  full  150,000;  and,  if  common  sense  should  be  al- 
lowed to  have  any  weight  with  the  company,  and 
common  convenience  be  consulted,  there  would  be  a 
prospect  of  double  the  number.  However,  for  the 
present,  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  above  invaluable 
document  to  shew  the  great  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  system  in  the  section  of  country,  of 
the  navigation  of  which  we  have  here  stated  the 
losses,  in  a  period  of  time  much  less,  I  apprehend, 
than  one  year,  and  a  portion  of  crop  much  less  than 
the  annual  produce. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  if  the  Rail-road 
were  laid  down,  there  would  be  100,000  bales  to  car- 
ry, which  now  cost  full  §100,000.  They  would,  on 
a  Rail-way,  not  cost  more  than  $80,000— if  to  this 
we  add  the  saving  of  the  loss  on  $54,060,  there 
would  at  once  be  a  saving  of  $134,000,  or  at  6  per 
cent,  on  $-2,233,333,  which  at  $4,000  a  mile  would 
furnish  500  miles  of  Rail-way.  But,  if  the  losses  on 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributary  streams,  the  Ala- 
bama, the  Chatahooche,  the  Ogecchee,  the  Santce, 
the  Pee  Dee,  the  Cape  Fear,  and  the  Roanoke,  were 
procured,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  proof  <vould 
be  offered  that  Rail-ways  laid  down  from  the  very 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  pervading  every  part 
of  the  absolutely  flat  and  tolerably  level  country  of 
the  Mississippi,  would  not  only  answer  a  most  valu- 
able purpose,  but  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Cape  Hatteras, 
bring  the  cotton  to  market  at  a  rate  inflnitely  cheap- 
er and  quicker  than  can  be  possibly  done  at  present. 

To  demonstrate  this  important  fact  in  a  decided 
manner,  all  that  is  required  is  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  government.  If  the  secretary  of  (he  treasury 
would  avad  himself  of  the  power  he  has  in  the  sea- 
ports, there  is  little  doubt  but  that  we  could  soon 
learn  the  actual  amount,  or  as  near  to  it  as  would 
enable  us  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  loss  an- 
nually sustained.  And,  if  to  this  were  added  the 
amounts  paid  by  the  government,  during  the  last 
war,  for  the  conveyance  of  munitions,  &c-,  I  do  not 


think  there  wouM  remain  a  niomrnt's  doubt  as  to  the 
propriety  of  their  general  adoption. 

Nor  would  it  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  all  the 
governors,  (of  the  new  states  especially,)  to  aid  In 
this  itKpiiry.  But  to  Virginia  as  possessing  the 
Chesapeake,  &c.,  it  is  most  interesting. — However, 
as  'I'iberius  never  thought  of  a  toll  on  the  Appian 
or  Emilian  way,  so  I  suppose  the  constilulioiuil  Vir 
ginian  cannot  dream  of  a  road  on  which  a  toll  is  to 
be  levied.  However,  it  is  possible  the  slight  and  un- 
important fact  that  Rome  had  no  commerce  and  the 
Slate  of  Virginia  some  trade,  will  tend  to  produce  a 
correspondent  result.  For  I  really  cannot  but  think 
if  the  Italian  Provinces  of  Tiberius /kk/  raised  six  or 
seven  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton  to  transmit 
to  his  British  possessions,  he  icould  have  levied  a 
toll  proportioned  to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  above 
mentioned  roads.  More  anon,  Mr.  Skinner,  at  pre- 
sent I  am  Yours,  Sec.  AMniicoN. 

I  add  the  particulars  of  the  losses.     By  them  it 
will  be  seen  the  risk  from  fire  in  carrying  cotton  in 
steamboats  is  enormous. 
i 50  bales,  damaged  on  board  Lamar's  boats, 

Nos.  4  and  9,  actual  loss,  -        $4200 

DO  bales,  on  board  M'Kenzie  &  Bennoch's 

boat,  Samuel  Clarke,  loss  -  900 

22  bales  on  Butler's  Petersburg  boat,  loss       500 
738  bales  burned  on  Steamboat  Company's 

boat  No.  17,  loss         ...         22140 
130  bales  damaged  on  board  Knight's  boat 

Summer  Duck,  loss   -         -         -  2200 

89  bales   damaged   on    board    ShafTord's 

boat,  loss  ....  1000 

7C  bales  damaged  on  board  Steamboat  Ca- 
ledonia, loss      -        -        -        .  1000 
574  bales  burned  on  board  Steamboat  Com- 
pany's boat.  No.  5,  loss      -        -        17220 


1929  bales. 


Road  from  Nashville  to  Niitcliez,  3,000  00 
Road  from  Wheeling  to  the  Mississip- 
pi river,  10,000  00 
Road  from  Missouri  to  New  Mexico,  30,000  00 
Road  from  Mississippi  to  the  Slate  of 
Ohio,  3,539  35 
Road  from  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  5,500  00 
Roads  in  Tennessee,  Louisiaoa  and 
Georgia,-  15,000  00 
Road  from  Nashville  to  New  Orleans,  7,9-20  00 
Surveys,  maps  and  charts  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  4,186  24 

Improving  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,                               103,409  74 
Military  roads,  10,-2I3  43 
Survey  of  the  water  courses  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  11,122  05 
Road  through  the  Creek  Nation,  3,021  01 
Opening  the  old  Natchez  road,  5,000  00 
Breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  Dela- 
ware bay,  5,000  00 


$49160 

National  Disbursements  for  Ikterkal  Im 

frovements. 
The  following  table  is  interesting,  and  we  ask  our 
readers  to  look  at  the  proportions  in  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  Union  have  been  dispensed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  several  states. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney expended  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  upon  works  of  Internal  Improve- 
ment, from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion to  the  1st  day  of  October,  1828: 

Maine $11,724  22 

Massachusetts  ....  104,0 12  45 

Connecticut  ....  2,069  97 

Rhode  Island    ....  195  19 

New  York  .         .         .         .  68,148  45 

Pennsylvania    ....  89,723  32 

Delaware 807,104  01 

Maryland  ....  10,000  00 

Virginia 150,000  00 

North  Carolina        .        .        .  1,000  00 

Kentucky 00,000  00 

Tennessee        ....  4,200  00 

Ohio  890,150  03 

Indiana     .        .        .         •         .  108,623  88 

Mississippi 49,385  52 

Illinois 8,000  00 

Alabama 81,862  78 

Missouri 22,702  24 

Arkansas 44,690  74 

Michigan 48,007  95 

Florida 76,902  92 

Road  from  Cumberland  to  the 
Ohio  $1,662,245  75 

Continuation  of 
the  Cumberland  road  454,547  30 

Repairs    of    the 
Cumberland  road  55,510  00 

—         2,172,803  11 


Total,        $4,179,549  00 


LADIES'  DEFAKTZVXENT. 


(From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine.) 
AN  EVERY  DAY  CHARACTER. 
Falkntis  semita  titcc — Hoa. 
Near  a  small  village  in  the  west, 

Where  many  very  worthy  people 
Eat,  drink,  play  whist,  and  do  their  best 

To  guard  from  evil  Church  and  Steeple, 
There  stood, — alas!  it  stands  no  morei  — 

A  tenement  of  brick  and  plaster. 
Of  which,  for  forty  years  and  four. 

My  good  friend  Quince  was  lord  and  master' 
Welcome  was  he,  in  hut  and  hall. 

To  maids  and  matrons,  peers  and  peasants. 
He  won  the  sympathies  of  all 

By  making  puns,  and  making  presents: 
Though  all  the  parish  were  at  strife. 

He  kept  his  counsel,  and  his  carriage. 
And  laugh'd,  and  loved  a  quiet  life. 

And  shrank  from  Chancery  suits  and  marriage. 

Sound  was  his  claret  and  his  head; 

Warm  was  his  double  ale,  and  feelings, 
His  partners  at  the  whist  club  said. 

That  he  was  faultless  in  his  dealings^ 
He  went  to  church  but  once  a  week; 

Yet  Dr.  Poundtext  always  found  him 
An  upright  man,  who  studied  Greek, 

And  liked  to  see  his  friends  around  him. 

Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Schools, 

He  used  to  swear  were  made  to  cozeo; 
All  who  subscribed  to  them  were  fools. 

And  he  subscribed  to  half  a  dozen; 
It  was  his  doctrine  that  the  poor 

Were  always  able,  never  willing; 
And  90  the  beggar  at  his  door, 

Had  first  abuse,  and  then  a  shilling. 

Some  public  principles  he  had. 

But  was  no  flatterer,  nor  fretter; 
He  rapped  his  box  «  hen  things  were  bad. 

And  said,  "I  cannot  make  them  better!" 
And  much  he  loath'd  the  patriot's  snort. 

And  much  he  scorn'd  the  placeman's  snuflte; 
And  cut  the  fiercest  quarrels  short. 

With — "Patience,  gentlemen,  and  shuflle." 
For  full  ten  years  his  pointer.  Speed, 

Had  coueh'd  beneath  her  masber's  table; 
For  twice  ten  years  his  old  white  steed 

Had  fatlen'd  in  his  master's  stable — 
Old  Quince  averr'd,  upon  his  troth, 

They  were  the  usliest  beasts  in  Devon; 
And  none  knew  why  he  fed  them  both. 

With  bis  owo  hands,  six  days  in  seven. 
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Whene'er  they  heard  his  ring  or  knock. 

Quicker  than  thought,  the  village  slatterns 
Flung  down  the  novel,  smooth'd  the  frock. 

And  took  up  Mrs.  Ghtsse,  and  patternsi 
Adiine  was  studying  bakers'  hills; 

Louisa  look'd  the  queen  of  knitters; 
Tane  happen'd  to  be  hemming  frills; 

And  Bell,  by  chance,  was  making  fritters. 

But  all  was  vain:  and  while  Decay 

Came  like  a  tranquil  moonlight  o'er  him. 
And  found  him  gouty  still,  and  gay. 

With  no  fair  nurse  to  bless  or  bore  him; 
His  rugged  smile,  and  easy  chair. 

His  dread  of  matrimonial  lectures. 
His  wig,  his  stick,  his  powder'd  hair, 

Were  themes  for  very  strange  conjectures. 

Some  sages  thought  the  stars  above 

Had  craz'd  him  with  excess  of  knowledge; 
Some  heard  he  had  been  cross'd  in  love, 

Before  he  came  away  from  College — 
Some  darkly  hinted,  that  his  grace 

Did  nothing,  great  or  small,  without  him. 
Some  whisper'd  with  a  solemn  face. 

That  there  was  something  odd  about  him! 

I  found  him  at  three-score  and  ten, 

A  single  man,  but  bent  quite  double; 
Sickness  was  coming  on  him  then, 

To  lake  him  from  a  world  ol  trouble — 
He  prosed  of  slipping  down  the  hill, 

Disrover'd  he  grew  older  daily; 
One  frosty  day  he  made  his  will,^ 

The  next  he  sent  for  Dr.  Bailey. 

And  so  he  lived, — and  so  he  died!  — 

When  last  I  sal  besidi-  his  pillow. 
He  shook  my  hand — "Ah!  "  he  cried, 

"Penelope  must  wear  the  willow. 
Tell  her  I  hugg'd  her  roHj  chain 

While  life  was  flickering  in  the  socket; 
And  say,  that  when  I  call  again, 

"I'll  bring  a  license  in  my  pocket. 

"I've  left  my  house  and  grounds  to  Fag — 

(I  hope  his  master's  shoes  will  suit  him:) 
And  I've  bequeathed  to  you  my  nag. 

To  feed  him  for  my  sake — or  shoot  him. 
The  Vicar's  wife  will  take  old  Fox, — 

She'll  find  him  an  uncommon  mouser; 
And  let  her  husband  have  my  box. 

My  Bible,  and  my  Assmanshauser. 

"Whether  I  ought  to  die  or  not 

My  doctors  cannot  quite  determine; 
It's  only  clear  that  I  shall  rot. 

And  be,  like  Priam,  food  for  verrnin. 
My  debts  are  paid; — hut  nature's  debt 

Almost  escaped  my  recollection! 
Tom! — we  shall  meet  again;  and  yet 

I  cannot  leave  you  my  direction!" 


An  act  by  which  we  make  one  friend  and  one 
enemy  is  a  losing  game;  because  revenge  is  a  much 
stronger  principle  than  gratitude. 


SP0RTXZI7O  OLIO. 


Canton  (Baltimore)  U«cEa. 

First  day  s  race,  (May  '27.)  over  Canton  Course, 
four  miles  and  repeat  fur  J.SOO,  was  won  by  Mr  Dix 
on's  horse  Industry,  by  ."iir  Archie,  distancing  Mr.  Ir- 
vine's horse  Bub  Ciacket. 

Sccotid  day — Three  miles  in  less  than  6  minutes; 
won  by  .lumping  Jemmy — particulars  in  our  next. 


At  the  Washington  Races  on  Thursday  week,  Mr. 
Dixon's  horse,  Ynung  Rob  Roy,*  beat  Major  An- 
drews' 6lly,  by  Rattler,  out  of  a  Sir  Archie  mare — 
2  mile  heats. 

Tree  Hill  (Virginia)  Races. 
rirsl  day. — Two  sweepstakes — for  three  year  old 

colts,  mile  heats — entrance  JIOO. 
First  Stake- 
John  Baker's  b.  f.  4     4     dist. 
J.  J    Harrison's  b.  f.  2     3       3 
O.  P.  Hare's  so.                                3     11 
James  M.  Selden's  s.  c.  12       2 
Time — First  heal  1  m.  57  s.;  second  do.  1  m.  59«.; 

third  do.  2  m.  8  s. 

Second  Stake- 
3.  M.  Botts'  s.  f.  by  &ir  Charles,         8     dist. 
J.  M.  Selden's  b.  c.         do  2       2 

John  Colgin's  s.  f.  do  4       3 

Richard  Adams'  s.  c.     do  11 

Time — First  heal  1  m-  55  s.;  second  do.  1  m.  551 ». 
Second  day  — Proprietor's  Purse,  two  mile  beats, 

$300. 

VVm.  R  Johnson's  s.  m.  T.  C.  by  Sir 

Charles,  3     dist. 

James  J.  Hanison's  b.  b.  Corporal 

Trim,  by  Sir  Archie,  2       3 

David  H.  Branch's  b.  m.  Polly  Hop- 
kins, by  Virginian,  1        I 
Hector  Davis'  b.  m.  Kitty  Willis,  by 

Handel,  dist. 

Time — First  heat  4  m.;  second  do.  4  m.  4  8. 
The  course  very  heavy. 


Tkuttino. 

An  unusual  and  interesting  trot  took  place  for 
the  second  day's  purse,  on  the  Lung  Island  trot- 
ting course;  alter  which,  a  sweepstakes  purse,  tree 
for  trotters,  pacers  and  rackers,  was  awarded  to 
the  winning  horse.  I'he  first  in  harness,  three 
miles  and  repeat,  was  admirably  euntendrd  lor,  be- 
tween Kpraim  Smooth  and  Sir  hcter.  'lliere  were 
three  heats — the  lirst  was  won  by  Epbraim,  per- 
forming the  three  miles  in  8  in.  21  s. 

The  second  heal  by  Sir  Peter,  in  8  m.  28  s. 

And  the  third  heat  was  Won  by  Ephraim  by  about 
one  length,  in  8  m.  iS  s. 

The  sweepstak<s  purse,  two  miles  and  repeat, 
was  most  astiinishinifly  and  beaiitiliilly  cunteiiiiril 
for  between  Fireaway,  Bowery  B  ^y,  Jerse>,  Tuli 
and  Calo.  The  fiial  and  second  heals  were  won  by 
Fireaway  in  5  m.  20  s-,  and  5  ui.  l(i  s. 

JOHN  SlAiSLEY. 

The  public  are  respecllully  informed  that  the  cele- 
brated thorough  bred  horse  John  Stanlkv,  will  be 
kept  fo'-  service  this  season,  in  the  city  ol  Lancaster. 

Pedigree.— John  Staiilej  was  foaled  in  .May,  IS  18, 
gotten  liy  Sir  Mall,  the  best  son  of  ihe  iinporteil  Sir 
Harr>;  he  hy  Sir  Peter  'I'eazle.  Hall's  dam  hy  the 
iriipo'rlcd  horse  Sallrom;  he  by  Col  O  Krily's 
Eclipse.  Slatdey's  dam  Ariadne  was  Kotten  by  the 
luiported  horse  Citizen,  who  was  imported  bj  Gen. 
Carney,  of  North  Carolina  — he  was  by  Parolel— he 
by  Blank,  and  Blank  by  the  Godolphiii  Arabian, 
riius  the  united  hlood  ol  Sir  Hall,  Sir  Marry,  Sir 
Peter  Tcizlo.  Mighllyer,  Snap,  Kcgiilus— and  on  ibe 
side  ol  the  dam.  Citizen,  Pacolet,  Blank,  Oodolphin 
Arabian,  are  equal  Id  any  other  junction  or  cross 
ever  known  in  America.  Sit  Peter  I'tazle  was  foaled 
in  I7«l.  and  got  In  Hightlyer— wlio  was  loaled  n. 
177-1,  and  got  by  Meiod.  Mi-  was  bred  by  the  Dnke 
.il  Cuiiiberland,  foaled  in  17j8,  got  by  Tartar.  He 
was    br.-d    by    Mr.    Leeds,   loaled    in    17-l.S,  trot   by 


'  [It  wuiild  he  i\ell  il  no  liorst'  Cuuul  Wiii  u  laer,  '\  liiltl 
be  beai-s  Ihu  ^aiiir  name  that  any  oliiur  horse  ever  did — 
liow  ^,ur(lll5lllg  tliat  owners  of  lioraes  will  persevere  in 
a  practice  which  ao  cvideuUy  leadu  to  mistakes  and  coo- 
tuiiun.— £d.  Wm,  far.] 


Partner,  who  was  bred  by  Mr.  Cropts;  foaled  1718; 
got  by  Figg,  who  was  got  by  Capt.  Byerley'sTurk. 
Capt  Byerley's  Turk  was  his  charger  in  Ireland  in 
King  William's  wars  in  1689.  and  was  afterwards 
the  sire  of  Figg,  Sprite,  Black  Harty,  Archer,  Basto, 
Grasshopper,  Ihe  Byerley  Gelding,  and  many  more 
capital  runners. 

Copy  of  a  letter  dated  Petersburg,  September  2, 1825. 
Performance. — John  Stanley,  at  3  years  old  in  the 
spring,  won  a  sweepstakes  on  the  f«e«  Hope  course, 
at  Halifax,  North  Carolina,  live  subscribers,  $2U0 
each,  entrance,  beating  Bi'tsey  Richards,  Cualitioa 
and  two  others.  Same  fall  he  won  the  great  stakes 
at  New  Market,  2  mile  heats,  7  subscribers,  $500 
each,  beating  Betsey  Richards,  Sumpler,  and  two 
iilhers.  The  spring  he  was  four  years  old  he  won 
he  Proprietor's  Purse  at  New  Market,  three  mile 
Heats,  four  starting,  pursr  §300  Same  spring  be  won 
!he  Jockey  Club  at  Spring  hill,  beating  Tyro,  Col. 
Wynne's  grey  Sit  Archy  mare,  and  one  other.  The 
fall  after  he  was  four  years  old.  he  won  the  Jockey 
Club  at  Spring  bill,  beating  Mi.  Baker's  Sir  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Mackler's  Sir  Archie  mare.  The  fall  he 
\\.i^  five  years  old,  he  won  the  Jockey  Club  at  Mr. 
Moodey's,  in  Chesterfield,  beatiug  four  others.  The 
horse  John  Stanley,  sold  by  me  to  Mr.  Edward  Par- 
ker, won  the  above  races  to  my  knowledge — the 
time  I  do  not  recollect,  and  cannot  tell  without  ez- 
aiijiiing  the  records.  But  I  very  well  know  that 
some  ol  them  were  quiik,  and  considered  distin- 
gijshed  runs.  Given  under  my  hand  this  2d  day  of 
September,  182».  W.  R.  Jouksoh. 

RATTLER. 

This  beautiful  young  horse  will  be  kept  for  service, 
the  ensuing  season,  at  the  same  stable  with  John 
.Slmley. 

Pedigree. — He  was  foaled  in  1825,  the  properly  of 
\\illiam  Anderson,  Esq.  He  wa>  got  by  old  Rat- 
tier, who  is  full  broibci  tu  ilic  celebrated  Flu  tills, 
Sumpler  and  Childers,  who  were  got  by  .Sn  Arihie; 
lie  by  Ihe  imported  horse  old  DIonied,  his  dam  by 
Ihe  English  Rockingham.  Rattler's  itam  by  the 
iinpiirted  bor>e  Rubin  Redbreast,  and  Rubin  was  by 
Sir  Peter  I'e.izle,  graiidaui  by  the  capit  I  imported 
horse  Obscurity,  bred  by  Lord  Millortl. —  Young 
Rattler's  dam  was  by  old  Prizefighter,  who  was  by 
the  imported  burse  Expedition;  Priz<  ti;:hter's  dam 
was  by  Ihe  imported  horse  .Messenger,  bred  by  John 
Pratt,  Esq.  ol  New  Market,  and  died,  the  properly 
of  Mr  Van  Ranee,  of  New  Y(.rk,Januan  28.  1803, 
aged  29  years,  was  sired  by  Malanibriiia,  he  by  En- 
gineer, he  by  S  iHipson,  the  sire  of  Hay  Malton,  who 
Was  got  by  Bl.ze,  who  wasgol  li)  Filing  Chilcbrs, 
a  son  of  Ihe  Dart)y  Arabian.  Young  Ratller's  grin- 
dam  was  bred  by  Col.  Lull  borough  of  Virginia,  she 
Was  gut  by  the  imported  horse  Spread  Eagle,  one 
..moiigsl  Ihe  finest  horses  ever  imported  into  Vir- 
ginia. 

At  the  late  cattle  show  the  committee  on  Horses, 
report,  that  ihey  con.-ider  Mr.  Edward  Parker's 
coll  Uittler,  entitled  to  a  preiniuiii,  as  the  best 
thorough  bred  colt  They  further  report  tbeiradiiii- 
ralioii  of  Mr.  Parker's  beautilul  thorough  bred 
horse  John  Stanley,  pre-eminenily  distinguished,  by 
symmetry,  action,  and  elegance,  above  all  they  have 
ever  seen  at  this  show. 

Signed,     Manuel  Eitke,  "| 

JohnG  Watmouth,    [c<mmiltte. 
Thos.  PE.-fN  Ga-kii.l,  r 
He.nrv  L.  Wakukll.  J 

N.  B.  Pasture  will  lie  provided  for  mares  from  a 
ditlaiice,  and  every  attention  paid  lo  iheiii,  but  ac- 
cidents and  escapes  at  the  risk  of  the  owner. 

For  terms  and  lurlher  particulars  ii. quire  of  the 
subscriber,  at  Farkir't  Hold,  in  ihe  city  ol  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.  EDWARD  PARKER. 

March,  13. 
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MISCBXiXiAMSOUS. 


PROTECTIOJt    AOAINST    DaMP,    RuSI,  8lC. 

By  Jolui  ^]unay.  F   S.  .1.  F.   L.  S.,  Sic. 

I  find  that  if  linoii  or  uoollon  clolh  lie  inimprsed 
in  iTHter,  salurati-d  with  quick  lime  and  stitphale  of 
soda,  ami  then  carefully  diicil,  dcliiMic  »lei  I  iiistru- 
Dii-uts  foldfii  up  in  il,evc?i  if  llicnisclves  damp,  are 
fflVrlually  preserved  from  riisl  or  uxidation.  The 
Tii-X  of  iron  is  found  torontain  a  carbonate  of  (hat 
metal,  ami  the  iiq'ieous  particles  of  "wet,"  and 
"damp."  are,  it  i-<  prored,  decomposed  \>y  the  con- 
tart  of  iron  at  all  temperaltires,  and  with  increased 
efftcl  at  an  elevated  one;  hence,  the  formation  of 
rn»t,  or  oxidation,  &.C.  It  is  prohable  that  the  cans 
tic  lime  not  merely  absorbs  any  minute  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  prcent  in  the  air,  and  by  damp 
brout;lit  into  more  inimediate  contact  wltb  the  iron 
or  steel,  but  al»o  absorbs  the  first  portions  ol  pre- 
sent damp;  perhaps,  loo,  caustic  lime  may  even  take 
up  oxysrn. 

The  rtfliiresceni  sulphate  of  soda  does  not  attract 
humidity,'but  rather  casts  it  off,  parting  even  with 
its  own  Hater  of  crystallization. 

It  is  evident  thai  an  envelope  of  cotton  or  woollen 
cloth,  saturated  as  described,  would  not  only  he  a 
protection  against  d.<mp  in  the  ca.se  of  steel,  plate, 
Sic  ,  but  also  of  equal  value  for  the  preservation  of 
deeds,  Sic,  whether  on  paper  or  parchment. 

Steel  articles,  &c.  may  be  very  well  preserved,  if 
buried  in  powdered  quirk-lime. 

From  a  number  of  experiments  I  have  made  by 
suspendini;.  by  means  of  a  silk,  &.c.  Iliitad,  finely 
polislifd  and  niajinelized  steel  bars  in  lime  water, so 
as  to  float  freely  in  this  medium,  from  the  point  of 
suspension,  I  have  concluiled  that  it  pninls  out  an 
admirable  methoil  by  which  the  magnetic  virtue  may 
be  preserved  for  an  indcliHiti"  period.  A  ring  of 
iron,  inclining  to  the  "angle  of  no  attraction," 
pointed  out  in  Mr.  Barlow's  Researches,  might  sur- 
round the  phial  or  little  glass  globe,  and  the  cardi- 
nal points  be  engraved  by  a  diamond  on  a  circular 
line,  externally.  Under  these  circumstances,  pois- 
ed in  a  uniform  medium  of  unvarying  density,  no  at- 
mospheric mutations  would  disturb  it,  and  the  fine- 
ly polished  steel  needle  would  be  preserved  even 
free  from  oxidation,  the  fatal  antagonist  to  magne- 
tiiin. 


IS'JL'I  'SL'JilC]^:Si, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  M.^v  '29,  1829 


t>  We  were  requested  by  Capt  Basil  Hall,  of  the 
Briiisb  Navy,  to  supply  him  with  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  svstem  for  supporting  the  pour  in  this 
•tate,  and  with  documents  explanatory  of  the  pub 
lie  expenditures  and  income  of  the  several  states;  U> 
obi  lin  the  latter  we  addressed  ourselves  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  each  of  them  with  a  confid.  nee  in  their 
courtesy  which  has  been  fully  justified  by  the 
result — having  been  fuinished  proiiipily,  in  almost 
eveiy  instance  with  the  necessary  ufficial  doru- 
mei.ls.  The  answer  of  his  excellency  the  Gjvern- 
or  of  Alabama  is  the  last  received,  and  was  accom 
panied  by  the  following  letter  on  the  resources  of 
th  it  slate,  which,  without  his  permission,  but  auli 
cipaling  bis  acquiescence,  we  venture  to  lay  befon 
our  readers,  as  it  gives  an  interesting  view  of  th  • 
products  jind  prospects  of  one  of  the  youngest  sis 
tersof  the  republican  family. 

Exteulive  Drpin-tnieiil,  ) 
D"aSiR:  Tu^kalouza,  .Moy  ii/,  iUCS.  <, 

I  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lorward  to  you  the  in 
roriiialion  whic-b  you  wished  in  reg.-rd  to  the  fiiian 
Ces  of  this  nl.te.  'I'he  annual  'mciui.t  required  to 
be  lened  and  collected  for  the  support  ol  goveru- 


iiieiit  bears  but  a  small  piopurtiou  to  the  annual  iii 
come  of  the  state,  arising  from  produce  annually  ex 
ported  alone.  The  annual  exports,  cotton,  grain, 
lumber,  slaves,  &,c.  cannot  ().•  short  of  seven  mil- 
lions of  dollars  We  do  not  thiri-lorc  pay  for  the 
support  of  our  government  om  per  cent,  on  our  In- 
come  from  produce  sent  nut  of  tin-  state.  We  shall 
soon  raise  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  our  con 
sumption.  There  is  every  probable  expectation 
that  a  new  staple  will  soon  lie  introduced  auioiig  us. 
I  mean  that  of  sugar.  All  the  experiments  her>'to- 
fore  made  have  resulted  favourably,  and  duiiiig  tin 
present  year  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  will 
be  very  much  tested.  It  will  always  alford  me  plea- 
sure to  give  you  any  infoniiulion  in  my  power  re- 
specting the  progress  and  prospects  of  this  slate. 
1  am  very  respectfully  yours,  8ic 

John  Mdrpht. 
J.  S-  Skinner,  Etq.  Baltimore. 


CT  Healthiness  of  Baltimore.— Out  of  a  po 
pulalion  ol  70.000  Ibeie  weie  last  week  only  21 
deaths — of  the  coloured  people  it  is  remarkable  that 
there  was  not  a  single  slave.  The  fact  would  be  cu 
rious  if  a  calculalion  were  made  to  ascertain  it,  by 
what  per  cent,  the  state  and  condition  of  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  this  country, prolongs  the  life  of  the  color 
cd  race — Thai  it  does  so  prolong  it  we  have  no 
doubt;  -some  of  the  moral  and  political  deductions 
that  result  from  the  fact  are  equally  obvious  ,ind 
undeniable.  For  the  coloured  race,  if  not  also  for 
lazy  and  drunken  whites,  true  benevolence  iiicul- 
lates  slavery,  with  strict  but  humane  treatment;  or 
colonization  if  practicable. 

[In  utter  disregard  of  deinonstrafions  like  the 
following,  not  one  farmer  in  til'ly,  throughout  the 
state  can  treat  his  family  or  his  guest,  in  sea 
son,  to  a  bunch  of  grapes  cultivated  by  his  own 
hands.] 

A  Remarrable  Gkape  Vine, 

Reared   by  that  skilj'ut  Horlictdtwist.  John   Willis, 

Esq.  Cullectiir  of  the  Fori  of  Oxford. 

On  the  2atii  ol  Mirch.  1822,1  planted  a  smal 
layer  of  the  Jersey  giape  vine  in  my  yard,  of  which 
I  intended  to  make  an  arbour,  and  produce  d>!icuius 
table  fiuil,  as  I  had  found  the  fruit  tine,  hangs  long, 
and  very  desirable — the  place  is  somewhat  encum 
bered  mlh  about  half  a  dozen  valuable  fruit  trees, 
and  the  first  two  years  the  vine  made  very  litlle 
growth;  neither  was  there  much  notice  taken  of  it; 
the  third  year  it  made  a  surprising  growth,  and  took 
the  attention  ol  many  strangers.  I  then  tii^d  the 
beil  skill  1  was  master  of  to  force  and  encourage 
the  growth.  The  fourth  year  it  so  far  i  xcelled  my 
most  sanguine  expectations,  and  began  to  smother  a 
fine  bearing  pear  tree,  and  appeared  to  threaten 
some  more  trees,  that  I  pruned  off  of  the  »oulh  and 
east  side  of  it  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  cuttings; 
and  found  it,  in  the  fifth  year  to  extend  (where  not 
clo.se  pruned,)  each  way,  about  thirty  five  feet  or 
more;  and  last  spring,  it  was  so  laden  with  fruit, 
that  I  was  going  to  have  the  bunches  counted,  (as 
it  is  the  bunch  grape,)  and  they  are  of  tolerable 
good  size;  but  we  were  visited  by  several  hail  gust.s, 
which  destroyed  so  many  of  them  that  I  declined 
having  Ihe  balance  counted  No»v  it  is  again  well 
laden  with  fruit;  and  I  have,  this  day,  invited  some 
of  my  neighbours  together  to  cume  and  count 
them,  winch  could  not  be  done,  only,  I  have  drawn 
lines  through  the  vine  in  fourteen  places,  so  that 
they  may  count  between  them — all  double  bunches 
are  only  counted  as  single  ones;  and  you  have  tlieir 
eertitjcate  at  the  bottom;  and  if  you  please,  y:  u 
may  give  it  a  place  in  your  most  valuable  work. 
Now  the  grapes  are  out  of  all  danger,  (except  tr^il 
gusts,  &.C )  Those  geiitlemen  know  the  planting 
and  iTianag>'ment  oi  this  vine.  I  only  ell  if  fin 
)eciib' growth,  ibuugb  planted  eevea.    r^uw,  bow 


rnuih  do  you  suppose  the  Great  H.impton  Court 
I'alace  vine,  planted  m  the  reign  of  king  William," 
luuld  have  excelled  this,  at  five  years'  growl  hi" 

To  J.  S.  Skiskkh,  Es*.  John  Willis. 

Oxford,  May  23,  18:^9. 

We  the  subscribers  ho  hereby  certify  that  we  have 
this  day  counted  the  bunches  of  grapes  on  Mi  ,1. 
Willis's  splendid  vine,  and  find  the  number  to  be 
13,515,1  amongst  which  we  suppose  nearly  half  to 
be  double,  although  counted  as  single.  We  further 
state  that  we  have  known  said  vine  nearfy  from  its 
planting,  and  can  allirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Willis 
to  be  correct  in  every  respect.  We  also  look  the 
circumlerence  of  the  vine  near  the  ground,  which 
is  only  li  inches. 

Thomas  Watts, 
Richard  .Makkland, 

JaMLS  SxtWART,  JVK. 


C^  A  correspondent  in  Virginia  wishen  to  obtain 
Ihe  pedigrees  of  the  stallions  Hamblelonian  and 
Comet  Those  who  possess  them  will  oblige  the 
E^ditor  by  furnislilng  luiu  with  the  same- 


inr  A  correspondent  wislies  to  know  whether 
Farnham's  Grater  Cider  Mill  answers  the  purpose, 
and  if  so,  what  is  their  price,  and  where  may  a  cou- 
ple of  tbcm  be  had? 

Spanish  Tobacco  Seed.  —  We  were  unfortunate- 
ly too  late  in  writing  to  that  highly  respectable  and 
trust-Worthy  conmiercial  agent  at  Havana, — Antho- 
ny Faulac,  Esq  for  seed  of  the  genuine  Havana 
segar  tobacco. — We  have  already  taken  measures 
to  (jrocure  a  supply  lor  the  next  season,  and  feel 
well  assured  thai  it  will  afford  Mr  Faulac  pleasure 
to  answer,  in  that  respect,  our  wishes,  and  those  of 
our  friends  who  are  connoisseurs  of  tUai sweet  scent- 
ed plant. 


Transplanting  Cedars — About  the  year  1S20, 
in  the  nionth  ol  Kebruaiy  ,  when  there  was  no  frost  in 
llie  griiudd,  I  took  upabuut  eighty  sma// cedars,  re- 
taining a  small  ball  of  earth  about  each,  and  plant- 
ed them  lor  a  hedge.  More  than  seventy  of  them 
are  now  living,  and  form  a  pretty  close  hedge, 
■vhich  has  been  trimmed  to  about  breast  high  for 
several  years.  N. 


BCP  'n  a  litlle  work  called  Foyages  aux  Jllpe$, 
which  has  recently  been  published  in  Faris,  a  curi- 
ous account  is  given  of  an  avalanche  which  occur- 
red in  Switzerland  many  years  ago.  During  the  ab- 
sence of  a  Swiss  faraier  his  cottage  and  slal)lc  were, 
by  Ihe  fall  of  the  avalanche,  enclosed  in  snow;  his 
wife  and  daughter  were  at  the  time  in  the  st.ible. 
Six  weeks  afterwards,  the  snow  having  melted  a  lit- 
tle, an  opening  was  effected,  and  ihe  two  females 
were  found  alive,  having  been  supported  by  the  milk 
of  the  cow  duri  ig  that  long  period.  The  space  left 
free  from  the  snow  was  sufficient  for  air,  and  fortu- 
nately there  was  a  good  winter's  stock  of  provisions 
for  the  cow  near  the  stable. 


Baltimore  Market  —  There  is  no  change  in  the 
price  of  Howard  street  flour  to  notice — the  wagon 
price  still  being  $6,  a  $0  12i;  and  no  sales  to  estab- 
lish rates  from  stores.  Wc  have  heard  of  a  few 
small  sales  at  (6.23,  but  Ihey  are  not  considered  ai 
at  all  indicative  of  settled  rates.  Uur  quotations  maj 
therefore  still  be  considered  nominal.  There  wai 
.in  error  io  our  quotation  of  Rve  last  week — it  is 
now  correct.  Live  Stock. — Th.  rr>  is  no  change  in 
the  priC'S  of  beef  on  the  hoof,  liom  last  week's 
rates — liitle  coming  in,  and  no  sales  of  lots  of  par- 
ticular inleresl. 

•  See  Cobbett  on  Forsyth,  page  79. 
f  for  the  table  ab  >ut  440  i>unchcs  a  day  for  thirty 
days  from  ooe  Tine!— £<l.  .im.  Far. 
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Latest  Foueion  News. 

Ey  the  packet  ship  Napoleon,  intelligence  has  been 
received  at  New  York,  i'rom  Liverpool  to  the  21th, 
and  London  to  the  iiii  April,  inclusive — being  two 
days  later  than  the  date  of  our  last  previous  advices. 

Market  for  cotton,  wheat  and  flour,  low  and  dull. 
The  American  flour  recently  imported  into  England, 
had  been  chiefly  placed  in  bond,  present  duties  being 
too  high,  aad  prices  too  low,  to  aflbrd  a  remuncrat- 
inp:  value. 

The  20th  of  April,  as  the  London  Courier  informs 
us,  was  fixed  for  the  Russian  army  to  cross  the 
Danube,  and  enter  Bulgaria.  Whilst  the  sieges  of 
Silistria  and  Giurgevo  were  passed,  the  main  body 
would,  it  was  supposed,  pursue  the  same  route  it 
took  last  year  to  Chouuila,  and  the  Balkan.  They 
are  not  likely  to  meet  any  serious  opposition  till 
they  reach  that  point.  The  Courier  adds — "AVe 
had  hoped  that  a  mutual  desire  of  peace,  would 
have  induced  the  belligerents  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  winter  months  for  negotiation.  Unfortunatety 
that  hope  has  been  disappointed." 

The  Russian  I  lead  (Quarters  are  not  to  be  removed 
from  Jassy  till  the  -iTlh  of  April,  owing  to  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads. 

Portugal. — A  lefter  from  Lisbon  of  the  11th 
inst.  in  addition  to  horrible  details  respecting  the 
cruelties  committed  in  the  dungeons,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  crowded  with  victims,  and  the  arrests  of 
all  classes,  states,  that  the  agitation  among  all  classes 
is  such,  that  if  two  Brazilian  frigates  approached 
either  Lisbon  or  Oporto,  a  revolution  would  imme- 
diately be  eflected,  and  the  usurper  be  banished. 
An  order  was  issued  on  the  1  Ub,  prohibiting  the 
departure  of  vessels  for  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 
The  expedition  designed  against  Terceira  was  still 
in  the  Tagus.  Great  damage  had  been  caused  by 
inundations  of  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  were 
still  overflowed,  and  the  most  serious  disasters  were 
anticipated  to  the  harvest.  Twenty-six  persons  of 
rank  and  property  were  lying  under  sentence  of 
death  at  Oporto. 

The  situation  of  the  country  becomes  worse  and 
worse,  and  as  one  of  the  letters  says,  "Either  an 
end  must  be  put  to  the  present  state  of  things,  or 
this  small  kingdom  must  cea«e  to  exist." — I'here  is 
evident  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
an  inference  is  drawn  from  its  anxiety  to  get  as 
much  specie  as  possible,  that  the  possibility  of  flight 
begins  to  be  contemplated;  it  is  even  rumored,  that 
in  the  event  of  Don  Miguel's  being  unable  to  retain 
the  regal  powers,  he  would  prefer  seeing  the  king- 
dom reannexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  to  its  re- 
maining a  separate  stale  under  any  other  member 
of  the  House  of  Braganza.  The  great  European 
powers  would  not  permit  any  such  junction.  Spain 
and  Portugal  must  remain  separate  and  independent 
states. 

We  conclude  this  article  by  an  extract  from  one 
of  the  letters,  and  we  are  assured  that  the  picture 
is  not  overcharged,  or  too  deeply  coloured: — 

"Trade  in  this  country  is  entirely  at  a  stand. — The 
shop-keepers  even  shut  up  their  shops;  nobody  buys 
their  commodities,  and  bankruptcies  are  numerous. 
At  Oporto  a  celebrated  house,  known  lo  all  the 
mercantile  world,  has  failed. 

"Sequestrations  are  another  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  with  which  this  devoted  country  is  scourged. 
According  to  the  system  of  justice  pursued  by  the 
Janissaries  of  Don  Miguel,  all  magistrates  and  har- 
pies of  the  law  who  are  engaged  in  these  sequestra- 
tions, derive  their  emoluments  from  the  scque8trale<l 
estates;  so  thatthry  no  sooner  get  into  a  house  than 
they  begin  to  rob  and  plunder  without  restraint. 
The  property  is  sold  lo  the  friends  of  these  people 
for  an  inadequate  price;  so  that  though  the  mdivi- 
duals  arc  ruined,  the  government  is  not  much  bene- 
fitted by  this  branch  of  public  rapine. 

"The  banks  of  the  Tagus  are  still  overflown,  and 


threaten  to  add  famine  to  the  other  calamities  of 
Don  Miguel." 

From  the  London  Prices  Current  of  ^pril  21. 

Tobacco. — The  demand  remains  inactive  and  un- 
til a  farther  reduction  in  prices  occurs,  a  revival  is 
not  looked  for,  the  quotations  in  foreign  markets  be- 
ing lower  than  here.  Since  the  late  speculation  on 
the  expected  increase  of  the  duty  on  stemmed  To- 
bacco, the  market  has  been  drooping,  and  prices 
may  be  quoted  full  to  Id  to  lid  lower. 

Cvrn  Exchange,  April  2i. — The  supplies  of  grain 
of  all  kinds  up  to  this  day's  market  were  very  small. 
There  was  very  little  life  in  the  wheat  trade  this 
morning,  and  the  sales  effected  were  to  a  very  li- 
mited extent,  ajid  confined  chiefly  to  the  finest  des- 
criptions, for  wnich  the  quotations  of  Monday  were 
generally  obtained.  In  barley,  there  was  a  dull  sale 
except  for  the  finest  malting  samples,  which  moved 
otr  rather  quicker  and  on  full  as  good  terms  as  on 
Monday.  Flour  remains  dull  and  without  any  al- 
teration in  value. 

Liverpool  Markets,  Jlpril  24. 

The  sales  of  cotton  thus  far,  this  week,  are  13,000 
bags — imports  23,000,  viz.  11,200  American;  4,200 
Brazil;  1,400  Egyptian;  100  Demararas,  and  6,100 
Surat.  Holders  are  bringing  forward  the  recent 
imports  with  considerable  freedom,  but  do  not  ap- 
pear inclined  to  pryess  sales  at  lower  prices,  and  the 
transactions  this  week  have  been  at  the  full  previous 
currency — Upland  at  a  a  5.Hd.,  is  chiefly  inquired  for, 
and  small  parcels  of  prime  would  bring  compara- 
tively high  prices.  The  bulk  of  the  sales  has  been 
to  consumers,  though  we  cannot  notice  any  change 
(or  the  belter  in  the  state  of  trade  at  JManchester. 
Rice  is  lower,  100  tierces  of  good  new  having  been 
disposed  of  at  lis.  9d  a  I8s.  per  cwt. — Flaxseed, 
100  casks  brought  76s.  per  hhd. — The  grain  market 
is  very  dull,  but  no  change  in  prices,  some  small 
parcels  of  flour,  duty  paid,  sold  at  33s.  6d.  per  bbl. — 
'J'obacco,  the  sales  have  not  exceeded  30  hhds.  at 
former  prices. 

Prices  Cutrent  in  Boston,  May  22. 

Jlpplcs,  best,  bbl.  >j.3.00  a  5.00.  Beans,  white,  bushel 
I.OO  a  1.37.  iJte/,  mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  3.50;  No.  :!,  S.OO  a  8.50.  IJuUer,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .1-1  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  7.00  a 
7.12;  Genesee,  7.00a7.50;  Rje,  best, — .  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .60  a  62;  Kye,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .31  a 
.37.  Uogs'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Kyc  Grass,  1.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Ked  Top  .62  a  l.UO;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  60;  Wliitc  HoncjsuckleClover,33  a  .60; 
Red  do.  Norllicrn,.7a.8;  I'rcncli  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wnrzcl  1.50.  fVool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,. 30  a 
.37;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .24;  da.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .25  a. 30,  do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .22  a  .26;  Na- 
tive, washed  .20  a  .25;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a 
37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a. 28;  do.  spinning,  Istsorl,  27  a  .30. 
Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  May  23. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .23 a. 24.  Codon, New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;  Upland,  .Si  a  .104;  Alabama,  .9  a  II.  fjllon 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax. 15  a. 18.     Flux,  Anicri 

can  .8  a  .9.    Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean 

r/our,N.  York,  bbl.  6.75  a  6.87^;  Canal  7.00  a  7.37;  Bal 
timorc  Howard  st.  7.25a  7.37J;  Kichraond  city  mils,  7; 
country,  6. 87i;  Alexandria,  6.87^  a  7.00;  Fredericks- 
burg 6.75.;  Petersburg;  6.76;  Iljc  Flour,  4  12J  a  J4.25; 
Indian  Moal,  per  bbl.  2.50;  per  hhd.  13.00  a  13.60. 
Gr«in,  Wheat,  Virginia  1.35  a  1.39;  N.  Carolina  I.  40  a 
1.50;  liye,  North,  .71  a.  73;  Corn,  Yellow,  Norlh,  .66  a 
.57;  Barley,  55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .34  a  .42;  Peas, 

while,  dry  7   bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50.     Prori- 

sions,  Beef,  mess  10.00  a  10.50;  prime  S.OO  a  8.50;  cargo 

6.00.  Uutler,  N.  York, a.—;  shipping,  .8  a  .1 1 ;  Lard, 

.6  a  .6;   Pork,  mess  12.50  a  13.00;   prime  9.75  a  10.12; 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Norlhcrn 

.9  a. 10.  Rice. ■:i  a. 3.  rotncco,  Virginia  .3i  a  .54  a. 6i; 
Kentucky,  .3i  a  54  a  .64.  »W,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .30, 


1839. 

May — JcNE. 


Saturday, 30 

.Sunday, 31 

.Monday, 1 

Tuesday, 2 

Wednesday,..    3 

Thursday, 4 

Friday, 5 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


i. 

M. 

4 

43 

4 

43 

4 

42 

4 

42 

4 

41 

4 

41 

4 

40 

Length 
of  days. 


14  34 
14  34 
14  36 
14  36 
14  38 
14  38 
14  40 


Moon 
Sets. 


H.      M. 

3  21 

4  2 

7  19 

8  15 

9  5 
9  50 

10  29 


New  Moon,  1st,  0  h.  42  m.  Ev. 
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Corrected  for  the  ,.1mcrican  Farmer,  by  Edieard  J.  jnUson 
i,-  Co.,  Commission  Jilerchants  and  Planters'  ,6genls. 

TocAcco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  6.00  a  S.OO— fine 
red,  S.OO  a  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  6.00 o 
S.OO— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow  10.00  a  20.00 
— li'appahannock,  4.00  a  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  5.00 
a 7. 00— wrapping,  6.00  a  S.OO. 

Flour — best  white  wheal  family,  $7.50 — superfine 
Howard  street,  6.50;  city  mills,  6.25  a  6.50;  Sus- 
quclianna,  6.50 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.20  a  1.30— best  white  do.  1.30  a  1.60— ord. 
to  good,  .70b  1.25 — Corn,  white,  .38  o.40;  yellow,  .41 
a.ij- KvE,.50a.55— Oats,  .2Sa.32— Beans,  l.OOnl.SS 
—Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  4.00  a  4.50 — Timothi, 
2(1  J. 50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — 
Lucerne.374a.6Olb.— Barley,  .45  0.50— Flaxseed, 1.00 
— CsTTON,  Virg.  .84  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12— Alab.  .10  a 
.11— .Mississippi  .11a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  0  .1 1  — 
Geo.  .9 a.  12— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24a 
2j— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash% 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .25  o 
.30— full  do..30a.50,accord'gto  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $225  0  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.60 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  a 
6.50 — Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.76  0  4.00;  No.  2,  3.50  o 
3.76— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5.26;  No.  3,  4. 25 — 
PAC0N,hams,  Ball,  cured,  new,. 94  a.  10;  old,  II;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §7.00,  ground, 
1.374  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  iiJ5.50  a  §6.26. 

Marketino. — .Apples,  per  bu.,  §2.00;  Strawberries, 
374  a50perquart;  Peas,  2.00  a  2.60  per  bu.;  Squabs,  ISJ; 
Young  Chickens,  3.50  a  4.00  per  doz.;  Butler,  lb.  .SIJ  a 
374;  EgKS,.IOa.n;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  l.OOo  1.50; 
Fowls,  doz.  3  a  3.75;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  n  .10; 
Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  0  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, 
.874;a  I.OO  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Shad,  10.00  a  12.00  per  hun- 
dred; Terrapins,  4.00a4.50  per  doz;  Pork,5.60a6.00cwt. 
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AORICVLTURB. 


A  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOL  AND 
SHEEP. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 
Part  I. — Wool. 

Chapter  I. — General  considerations  upon  JFool. 
Section  1. — Of  the  fibre  of  Wool,  of  Us  nature 
and  Jcvclopcmenl. 
Cberoistry  which,  in  our  days,  has  brought  cer- 
(sin  branches  of  the  national  industry  to  so  great 
an  improvement,  does  nut  seem  to  have  been  ap- 
phed  enough  to  wool:  it  ha!>,  without  doubt,  ana- 
iy»ed  the  substances  of  wliich  this  primary  material 
is  composed,  as  well  as  it  has  done  for  the  hair  in 
general;  but  it  was  not  in  a  peculiar  view  of  prac- 
tical utility.  However,  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers expect  precious  lessons  from  that   science. 

It  is  for  it  to  observe  the  fibre  of  wool  from  its 
birth  to  its  entire  deveioperaent,  and  from  the  in- 
stant in  which  it  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the 
sheep  to  that  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  sorts  of  stuff;  it  is  yet  left  to  it  to 
examine  the  influence  which  some  exterior  circum- 
stances may  exercise  upon  the  qualities  of  wool,  as 
well  as  divers  preparations  to  which  it  is  submitted, 
in  order  to  draw  from  that  examination  consequen- 
ces fit  for  guiding  industry  in  the  choice  of  the 
best  modes  of  management,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the 
most  advantageous  process  of  washing  and  maou- 
faeturing. 

Until  more  positive  knowledge  has  been  acquired 
on  that  point,  and  particularly  on  the  substance, 
formation  and  developement  of  the  fibre  of  wool, 
that  are  to  constitute  the  subject  of  this  first  sec- 
tion, we  think  it  is  not  useless  to  publish  the  result 
of  our  own  observations,  although  it  may  seem  im- 
perfect. 

Of  the  Fibre  of  JJ^ool,  and  oj  tu  JWUure. 

The  fibre  of  wool  is  a  filament  of  solid  substance, 
•  sort  of  indurated  mucus,  to  which  a  gre&iy  aid 
toapy  matter  is  united. 

The  solid  part  is  soluble  neither  in  cold  nor  in 
warm  water;  but  this  solution  may  be  done  by  cor- 
rosive baths.  The  greasy  substance  eiists  both  in 
the  interior  ftnd  exterior  of  the  fibre.  In  the  inte- 
rior, it  forms  the  marrow,  or  in  otler  words,  the 
tap;  at  the  exterior,  it  constitutes  what  is  called 
grtatiness  and  stirge. 

The  greasincss  is  dissolved  io  cold  water. 

The  surge  goes  away  only  ir  warm  water,  and 
this  operation  requires  the  mi.^tu.-es  of  other  sub- 
stances, and  especially  of  greasn^ss. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  thttnedullary  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  fibre  has  a  (feat  analogy  with 
the  precedent,  and  it  is  almost  iipossible  to  doubt 
that  it  receives  from  its  only  enelope,  the  faculty 
of  resisting  the  agents  which  oerate  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  surge  and  greatiness. 

One  can  ascribe  to  that  inteor  substance  the 
impossibility  in  which  we  have  )und  ourselves  to 
obtain,  even  by  many  successe  operations,  the 
complete  scouring  of  wool,  an  ipossibiiity  which 
is  perceived  in  a  new  appearan<  of  greasy  matter, 
after  a  certain  time.  Besideslhis  circumstance 
causes  the  sof'ness  and  the  mlleiu  of  the  stuffs; 
for  if  it  was  possible  to  free  Ihebre  from  all  greasy 
matters,  it  would  lose  its  suppress,  and  would  be- 
come dry  like  horn. 

Of  its  Dcveloficnt. 
The  circumstances  connec*  with  the  develope- 
ment of  wool  are  fruitful  inseful  consequences; 
we  proceed  to  give  a  rapid  inimary  of  them,  ta- 
king care  only  to  notice  the  in  regard  to  which 
naturalists  are  agreed,  andhich  appear  to  us  to 
belong  most  directlyto  the  ctcf  of  this  work.  The 
fibre  of  wool  takes  its  birtm  the  cellular  tissue, 
■which  is  found  under  the  S'-  Its  beginning  is  a 
bulb,  sometimes  round,  so'imes  oval,  which  the 
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circulation  fills  with  a  viscous  humour  that  serves 
as  its  nourishment.  TIils  bulb  is  composed  of  two 
membranes,  the  one  external,  the  other  internal, 
which  envelope,  immediately,  the  root  of  the  fibre. 
This  root  advances  towards  the  opening  or  pore  of 
the  skin,  which  serves  as  a  passage  for  the  fibre, 
and  is  then  separated  from  the  exterior  membrane 
or  bulb.  The  fibre,  having  reached  the  epidermis 
or  exterior  skin  of  the  body,  lilts  it  up  without 
piercing  it,  and  makes  of  it  a  sheath  which  unites  it 
strictly  to  the  envelope,  which  the  interior  mem- 
brane of  the  bulb  had  furnished  to  it. 

Some  physiologists  have  pretended  that  the  hair 
was  not  a  fistulous  body,  that  it  did  not  circulate  a 
sap  in  its  interior,  and  that  it  grew  by  jtixta-position. 
That  is  to  say,  that  every  portion  of  it  which  forms 
at  its  root,  pushes  before  it  the  portions  previously 
formed.  Without  involving  ourselves  in  the  con- 
troversy, we  ought  to  say,  that  to  us  it  appears 
much  more  probable  that  the  hair  grows  and  is 
nourished  like  a  plant,  by  means  of  the  circulation 
of  a  fluid  which  fills  and  dilates  it.  It  becomes, 
moreover,  as  Dr.  Dcrham  has  indicated  it,  one  of 
the  organs  of  insen-sible  transpiration.  The  poro- 
sity of  the  tissue  of  hair,  and  by  consequence 
of  the  fibrs  of  wool,  gives  it  then  the  faculty  of 
exlialmg,  (o  which  we  add  that  of  absorbing. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  effects  of  humidity 
upon  wooi,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recollect  the 
importance  of  this  last  property.  We  may  give 
place  here  to  the  annunciation  of  a  principle  ad- 
vanced by  many  naturalists,  and  which,  to  our 
knowledge,  has  not  been  contested— it  is  that  the 
form  of  the  fibre  is  modified  by  the  configuration  of 
the  pore  of  the  skin,  which,  in  that  way,  serves  it  as  a 
mould.  Thus,  say  they,  the  hair  will  be  fine,  sleek, 
undulating  {fn,  lisse,  ondvL.)  &.c.  &c.  according 
as  the  pore  may  be  small  and  straigh't,  or  tortuous 
and  crooked— /<roi<,  droit  ou  tortueux.  One  may 
draw  from  this  principle  very  interesting  practical 
consequences:  a  long  and  attentive  experience  has 
demonstrated  to  us  hew  much  the  nourishment  had 
influence  on  the  quality  of  the  wool,  may  not  a 
careful  study  of  the  caus«s  of  this  iofiuence  conduct 
us,  some  day,  to  unhoped  for  results?  Is  it  not 
known  to  be  within  the  power  of  man  to  modify 
even  the  conformation  of  the  body  of  domestic 
ammals?  Has  not  Bakewell  diminished  by  one  half, 
the  bony  offal  m  the  race  of  sheep  that  he  has 
lormed?  Has  he  not  doubled  the  weight  of  flesh, 
and  has  he  not  moulded  their  forms  at  his  plea- 
sure?' One  ought  not  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
gaming  a  simdar  empire  over  the  skin  of  these  pre- 
cious animals,  since  the  quality  of  wool  depends 
essentially  upon  its  form,  and  its  form  depends,  in  a 
great  ineasure,  on  the  condition  of  the  skin,  on 
which  the  nourishment  of  the  animal  acts  with  in- 
conteslible  effect— moreover,  we  have  already,  in 
part,  exercised  this  empire  by  the  crossing  of  differ, 
ent  races— whereby  we  have  substituted  a  thin 
skin,  covered  with  fine  curly  wool,  in  place  of  a 
thick  skin,  which  produced  only  hair  coarse  and 
straight  (grossier  et  lisses)-but  we  return  to  our 
subject. 

Section  2. 
Enumeration  and  defmitionof  the  properties  of  Wool 
vye  should  deviate  from  the  plan  to  which  we  had 
the  intention  to  confine  ourselves,  if  we  souRht  in 
he  substance  of  wool,  after  all  the  properties  that 
tfie  eyes  of  a  le-.rned  man  may  observe  in  it.  There 
are  some  which  have  none  or  very  little  connexion 
with  practice,  and  which  for  that  cause,  we  entirely 
neglect  in  order  to  apply  ourselves  to  those  the  ex- 
""Iv*''""  "'"  "'''''=''  ■'  indispensable. 

We  will  successively  enumerate  the  properties  of 
the  uolated  fibre  of  wool  (brin  de  laine  isoU,)  and 
iviiithen  g:ve  a  definition  of  each  of  them,  in  dc- 


•  Did  he  not  so  modify  their  nature,  as  to  augment, 
very  much,  the  proportion  of  fat  to  lean,  in  a  Eivcn 
weight  of  meat Eu.  Am.  Far. 


termining  precisely  the  signilicalion  which  wc  shall 
give  in  the  course  of  this  work, to  the  divers  quali- 
fications of  which  we  will  make  use;  and  in  adding 
to  that  definition  some  observations  Io  which'we 
shall  not  have  reserved  a  place  elsewhere. 

The  properties  which  are  to  fix  our  attention,  in 
the  isolated  fibre,  are,  1st,  its  nature;  -Jd,  its  fineness- 
3d,  Its  length;  4th,  its  supplcnef.;  6ih,  its  strength 
properly  called;  Cth,  its  divers  modes  of  eli,siicity 
7th,  Its  softness;  8lh,and  last,  the  faculties  that  its  tis- 
sue possess  for  contracting,  dilating  itself;  absorbine 
and  exhaling,  ^ 

The  properties  which  we  shall  have  discovered 
in  the  isolated  fibre,  shall  be  found  again  in  the  re- 
union of  the  fU>res  in  nuiss;  but  they  shall  he  com- 
bined between  them  in  such  a  manner  that  those  of 
the  mass  shall  almost  be  the  product  In  little  of 
those  of  each  fibre.  There  is  one,  however,  that 
we  can  appreciate  only  in  the  union  of  several  fibref 
It  IS  that  of  which  we  shall  speak  by  and  by  under 
the  name  of  elaslicity  of  volvnc. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  fibre. 
We  will  express,  by  the  denomination  of  natun, 
the  divers  forms  under  which  appears  the  fibte  of 
wool;  the  most  remarkable  of  those  forms  shall  be 
distinguished  by  various  qualifications.      Thus  the 
fibre  will   be  called  frizzled  or  undulated  (frisc  on 
onduk)  if  it  presents  many  sinuosities  more  or  less 
regular;  it  shall  be  spiral  (vrill. )  if  those  sinuosities 
develope  themselves  in  a  spiral  form;  it  will   be 
crisped  (crepu,)  if  -.vithout  being  undulated,  it  de- 
scribes one  curl  only,  or  a  small  number  of  irregular 
curls;  at  last  it  will  be  fiat,  equal  and  glossy  (plai. 
uni  et  hsse)  if  it  has  neither  curl  nor  vndulations. 
Fineness. 
The  degree  of  fineness  of  the  fibre  is  no  other 
than  the  measare  of  its  diameter.    This  measure  is 
never  perfectly  determined  in  practice,  and  it  will 
ever    be   impossible   that   it   should    be— Thoueti 
the  form  of  the  fibre   be  round,  it  does  not  fol- 
OTO  that  It  shall  be  a  perfect  cylinder;  that  is  to  s»j 
hat  the  measure  of  its  diameter  will  be  ctactb,  equal 
through  Its  uhole  length.     This  complete  equal.tv  so 
desirab  e  is  scarcely  ever  met  with.     The  fibre  is 
habitually  more  fine  at  its  root  than  it  is  at  its  ex- 
tretnity,  except  sometimes  in  the  first  wool  borne  bv 
the  lamb  at  its  birth;  for  in  this  the  extremitv  of  the 
fibre  attenuates  or  tapers  off  (s'effile)  to  'a  point 
Ihis  disposition  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool  to  thicken 
owards  Its  extremity  may  be  explained  in  the  loi- 
lowing  mannen-The  fibre  receives  whatever  «.ipplr 
{approvisionement   quclconquc)    of    the    liquid  *ut- 
stance  contained  in  the  bulb  where  it  takes  its  loo' 
It  assimilates  one  part  of  it  for  its  developement  an<^ 
throws  off  the  superabundant  part.  In  the  first  wool 
ot  the  lamb,  the  extremity  of  which  has  never  been 
cut  and  which  terminates  in  a  point,  this  excretion 
cannot  take  place  but  by  means  of  the  pore-  of  the 
tissue  of  the  fibre,  but  if  the  shears  has  once  made  an 
opening  to  the  canal  of  the  tube,  this  opening  will 
become  a  means  of  more  easy  and  more  abundant 
excretion,  and  the  substance  will  take  the  habit  of 
carrying  itself  towards  the  extremity  of  the  trunk— 
we  can  add  further  that  the  porous  tissue  of  the  fibre 
having  the  power  of  absorption,  it  is  natural  to  be- 
lieve that  this  faculty  outjht  to  be  more  efficacious 
at  the  exterior  extremity  of  lh«  fibre  which  is  at  the 
surface  of  the  fleece  than  in  the  part  nearest  to  the 
root  which  19  more  sheltered,  and  that  for  this  new 
reason  it  ought  to  be  coarser  at  the  former  extremity 
than   at  the    latter.      One  judges  generally  of  the, 
fineness  of  the  wool  but  by  comparison,  and  habit 
only  can  render  this  judgment  more  or  less  accurate: 
.nevertheless  there  exists  certain  instruments  espe- 
cially desicned  for  this  measurement,  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  speak. 
Of  the  Length  of  fVool. 
The  length  of  the  fibre  is  either  apparent  or  real. 
The  first  is  that  which  presents  the  fibre  under  its 
natural  character,  that  is  to  say,  without  being  ex- 
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tended  if  it  is  curled,  spiral  or  frizzled.  The  second 
IS  that  ivhicb  it  acquires  uhcn  it  is  developed  or  ex- 
tended teithout  being  stretdied.  In  Iho  fibre  com- 
pirtely  straight  and  smooth  {tisse  ct  plal)  the  apparent 
length  differs  not  from  the  real  length. 

In  another  place  we  shall  say  in  what  latitude  the 
divers  kinds  of  wool  vary  in  length,  and  what  are, 
in  that  respect,  the  dimensions  which  appear  best 
adapted  for  the  different  kinds  of  manufacture. 
Of  the  Svppkneii  ( Soiiplesse.) 

The  suppleness  of  the  fibre  is  in  other  words  its 
flesibilily,  and  it  is  necessary, not  to  confound  it  as 
has  often  been  done  with  softness,  of  which  it  is  but 
one  of  the  conditions.  Musscbenbroeck  under- 
.stands  by  flexibility,  that  property  or  virtue  of  which 
the  figure  of  a  solid  body  may  be  changt'd,  elonga- 
ted or  contracted,  without  operating  any  change  of 
Its  parts — This  definition  appears  to  us  to  express 
very  well  our  idea  of  the  suppleness  of  the  fibre  of 
wool,  since  in  giving  to  wool  the  designation  of  sup- 
ple, v.e  understand  at  all  times  that  it  yields  easily 
to  the  least  force  which  tends  to  make  it  change  the 
direction  of  its  fibre,  whether  it  be  in  bending  or 
straightening  it,  and  that  it  admits  of  being  stretch- 
ed without  breaking,  beyond  the  point  that  we  have 
called  its  real  length. 

As  to  the  faculty  of  beinj;  contracted,  it  is  of  no 
account,  or  at  least  insignificant  in  practice,  and  we 
^hall  take  no  account  of  this  part  of  the  property  of 
suppleness. 

Of  the  Strength  of  Wool,  properly  speaking. 

The  strength  of  the  fibre  is  the  measure  of  resis- 
tance that  it  opposes  to  the  action  which  tends  to 
break  it — It  consists  properly  in  the  more  or  less 
coherence  of  the  parts  which  compose  it. 
Of  the  different  modes  of  iVflsd'ci/iy. 

Elasticity  is  in  general  the  property  by  means  of 
which  natural  bodies  re-establish  Ihemstlves  in  the 
ligure  and  extent,  that  sonic  external  cause  had 
made  them  lose.  We  distinguish  in  the  fibre  of  the 
wool  many  modes  of  elasticity,  for  this  property 
manifests  itself  in  dillerent  characters  in  ditVerenl 
kinds  of  wool,  and  evsry  one  of  these  characters 
has  its  peculiar  consequence  in  the  manufacture. 

We  will  call  Isl,  elasticity  rf  curled  {ilasHciti  du 
frit-:)  that  kind  of  elasticity  by  means  of  which 
a  fibre  curled  or  undulated  (frisi-  ou  onduU)  re- 
takes its  first  form  and  its  first  length,  when  the 
force  of  extension  which  kept  it  in  a  straight  line 
has  ceased  to  act  upon  it.  All  wools  are  not  suscep- 
tible of  this  kind  of  elasticity,  and  especially  the 
wool  which  is  straight  and  smooth  or  flat,(J(i«c{( 
ilroile.)  which  cannot  extend  more  without  beiug 
atrelclted  {s'Hirer,)  since  its  real  length  is  equal  toils 
apparent  length. 

'ind.  Elasticity  of  coming  strai'^ld  again,  {/lasti- 
cite  de  redresseia'ent)  the  power  which  enables  a  fibre 
of  wool  to  retake  its  form  if  one  has  bent  it  into 
one  or  many  directions:  the  fibre  frizzed  or  curled 
ifrisi )  and  the  straight  fibre  (lisse)  are  both  more  or 
less  susceptible  of  this  sort  of  elasticity  which  con- 
sists in  the  power  of  coming  straight  again,  {clasti- 
citr  dc  redressemenl  ) 

ad.  Elasticity  of  retirement,  (r/aittcife  de  retire- 
ment) the  effort  of  wool  to  return  lo  its  real  or 
apparent  length  when  it  has  been  stretched  beyond 
■Is  original  length. 

Mk  Finally,  elasticity  of  contraction,  {•'lasticit>'  de 
rrispation)  the  effect  which  is  manifested  in  the  part 
iif  the  fibre,  near  to  the  rupture,  if  one  has  broken 
it  in  stretching  it. 

Of  the  Softness  of  IVool 

Softness  belongs  to  the  touch:  The  fibre  of  wool 
will  be  more  or  less  soft  in  proportion  as  its  surface 
is  more  united,  more  full,  and  more  exempt  from  as- 
perities, and  as  it  is  more  flexible  the  softness  will 
depend  then  essentially — Isl,  on  ils/orm,  and  idly, 
on  its  suppleness.  We  shall  shew  in  the  sequel  —the 
utility  of  this  distinction  of  the  faculties  of  contract- 
ing, of  dilating,  of  absorbing  and  of  exiuiling. 


These  different  faculties  define  themselret:  one 
cannot  refuse  to  the  porous  tissue  which  serves  to 
envelope  the  fibre  of  wool,  the  property  of  absorb- 
ing exterior  fluids,  and  of  contracting  or  dilating 
itself  according  to  the  different  atmospheric  or  oth- 
er influences  to  which  it  may  be  subjected.  These 
effects  are,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  fruitful  of  con- 
sequences, important  in  all  that  concerns  the  treat- 
ment of  wool  before  and  after  shearing. 
Of  the  Elasticity  of  the  volume. 

We  have  seen  above  that  there  exists  a  property 
that  we  designate  elasticity  of  the  volume  {('lasticiti 
de  volume)  and  which  could  not  in  practice  attach  to 
the  isolated  fibre,  but  only  in  the  union  of  many 
fibres  in  a  mass:  it  is  time  to  define  it. 

We  understand  by  elasticity  of  the  volume  the 
faculty  that  the  wool  possesses  of  being  reduced  or 
augmented  in  its  volume,  by  the  effect  of  compres- 
sion or  of  expansion  (traction)  this  kind  of  elasti- 
city is  the  same  that  one  observes  in  certain  bodies 
which,  altered  in  the  volume,  seek  to  occupy  anew 
the  space  that  they  filled  before  the  action. 

There  is  yet  a  property  of  wool  that  we  ought  not 
to  pass  in  silence.  It  is  its  colour  we  shall  not  seek 
here  for  the  physiological  causes  to  which  we  are  to 
attribute  the  shades  that  shew  themselves  in  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  hair  and  wool, and  without  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  the  learned  men  {savans)upon  these 
matters,  which  will  divide  them  perhaps  yet  for  a 
long  time,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  observing  that 
it  is  of  wools  naturally  died  of  different  colours, 
(black,  brown,  yellow,  reddish  and  grey,)  which  re- 
sist the  effect  of  washes  (bains,)  to  which  we  have 
recourse  to  wash  it  ami  clear  it  of  grease  (digra- 
issage)  and  others  which  are  white:  These  last  pre 
sent  almost  all  the  various  shades  before  they  are 
cleared  of  %rease.  But  this  operation  brings  it,  the 
white  wool  ill  general,  to  the  same  colour.  The  white 
wool  ought  naturally  lo  be  the  most  appreciated,  be- 
cause it  is  susceptible  of  taking  all  kinds  of  colours 
and  of  taking  them  equally — whilst  that  is  not  the 
case  with  wools  coloured  by  nature. 
(3b  be  continued.) 
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'  22,    ' 
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(I'rom  llie  New  England  Farmer.) 
COMPARATIVE  STATE  OF  THE  SEASO.N. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  have  purposely  delayed  this  ac- 
customed publication,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ren- 
dered more  complete.  I  have  been  induced  to  do 
it,  because  persons  who  keep  no  minutes  have  been 
led  into  the  very  erroneous  opinion,  that  this  season 
is  late  beyond  any  former  example.  I  have  more 
than  once  remarked  in  rendering  these  annual  ac- 
counts, that  the  difference  between  what  is  called  an 
early  and  late  season  is  practically  very  small — that 
if  vegetation  is  delayed,  nature  possesses  powers  to 
remedy  the  defects— that  the  difl'ereuce  between  one 
season  and  another  is  every  day  diminishing  as  the 
season  advances,  and  at  the  close  of  May  there  is 
rarely  a  difference  of  more  than  one  or  two  days, 
between  an  early  season  and  a  late  one-  The  disas- 
trous season  of  181t),  which  I  have  often  remarked 
cost  more  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  than  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  last  war,  is  of  course  to  be 
excepted.  As  the  present  season  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  special  notice,  I  shall  make  my  comparison 
more  full  and  complete,  at  the  risk  of  being  deemed 
too  minute.  I  repeat,  what  I  have  often  said,  that 
this  is  a  comparison,  not  of  my  trees  and  plants  with 
those  ol  any  other  person,  (for  such  a  test  would  be 
of  little  value,)  but  of  the  same  trees  and  plants  in 
the  same  spot,  throughout  the  whole  period. 

First  cutting  of  a  mess  of  asparagus,  from  the 
same  bed,  now  '10  years  old. 
In  1815,  May  6.  In  18'23,  May    5. 

•  lli,  •  5.  .  '  '-21.  April  23. 
<  17,  '  5.  '  25.  '  20. 
'  JO,     '     1.  •  28,     '     26. 

•  21,  •  9.  '29,  May  1. 
'  -a,     •    1. 


So  that  the  asparagus  plant  was  rather  more  for- 
ward in  this  abused  season  than  in  the  average  of 
eleven  years.  It  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  natural 
proof,  far  stronger  than  the  most  retentive  memories. 

First  opening  of  the  blossom  of  the  apricot. 
InlSl5,  May     1.  In  1820,  April  20. 

'  10,  April  29.  •  22,      '     21. 

'  17,  May    2.  '  23,      '     20. 

'  18      '       9.  •  28,      '     20. 

;  19       •       3.  •  29,  May    3. 

The  apricot  was  therefore  more  late  than  usual 
this  year  in  opening  its  flower,  but  not  remarkably 
so. 

First  opening  of  the  blossoms  of  the  cherry. 
In  1813,  May  10.  In  1823,  May     7. 

•  24,  •  1. 
'  25,  April  26. 
'  26,  May  4. 
'  27,  April  21. 

•  29,  May    9. 
It  will  be  seen  that  cherries  were  not  this  year 

more  backward  than  usual. 

First  opening  of  the  pear  blossoms. 
In  1813,  May  20.  In  1822,  May     5- 

'  16,    '       12.  •  21,      '       4. 

'  17,     •        7.  .  25,  April  30. 

'  18.    •      24.  '  26,  May     6. 

'  19.     '      17.  <  28,      ■       4 

'  20,     '       13.  •  29,      '     14. 

First  opening  of  the  apple  blossoms. 
In  1S13,  xMay  23.  In  1822,  May    9. 

'  10,    '       16.  •  23,     •       19. 

'  17,    •       12.  <-24.     '       11. 

'18,     '      25.  •  25,     '        8. 

'  19,    '       20.  •  26,     '       n 

'20,     '11.  '29,     •       is! 

'  21.    •       17. 
It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  lateness  of  the  spring       ij 
hfd  very  little  effect  upon  the  apple  tree,  and  that       f 
ilie  present  season  as  to  that  tree  must  be  classed 
aiaong  tbe  early  ones. 

rAineral  Remarks.— The  peach  tree  has  suffered 
extremely  from  Massachusetts  to  New  Jersey.     In        I 
the  latter  state  an  intelligent  cultivator  has  lost  a       I 
crop  for  wl.ich  he  was  otrered  g-iooo.  it  has  been  as       B 
fatal  to  the    ine,  where  it  was  left  exposed.     The 
promise  of  tte  pear  tree  is  smaller  than  usual,  and 

in  some  estates  \l  has  failed  almost   wholly The 

promise  of  the  apple  is  not  great,  though  it  is  too        !. 
early  to  decide  wjh  confidence.  Grass  has  set  well 
and  the  prospect  o"  a  very  abundant  crop,  roust  be 
taken  as  an  offset  ;o  the  deficiency  of  fruit.     The 
promise  of  cheriie!  is  a  fair  one.        J.  Lowell 
Rozburij,May  n  ,8.'9. 


HIMP  MACHINE. 

Mines  and  Bain,  machine  "is  so  constructed  ;,- 
to  operate  1 12  tims  on  every  inch  of  the  stem;  and 
when  running  at  III  speed,  rising  of  200,000  flutes 
operate  on  hemp.^r  flax  per  minute,  in  sufticient 
force  to  crack  an|  dislodge  the  stem,  and  at  the 
same  time,  preseri  the  coat  or  fibre  unimpaired. 
When  well  tended  will  break  300  pounds  of  hemp 
or  flax  in  an  hour.'.  This  machine  has  been  tried 
in  New  York,  Verknl,  Ohio.  Stc,  and  according 
to  the  certificates  Iblished  in  the  newspapers,  i"? 
every  where  approv\.  The  hemp  or  flax  is  broken 
by  the  machine.  an(if  unrottcd,  the  fibre  is  then 
imniersci!  in  water  <uw  days,  dried,  and  again  run 
through  the  machinethich  makes  it  fit  for  use. 

The  Hon.  .Samuel  Vthrop,  of  West  Springfield, 
in  a  communication  ilhc  N.  E.  Farmer,  says,  the 
hemp  raised  in  his  neiborhood,  when  well  dressed , 
commands  in  market V;  highest  price  of  the  best 
Russian  hemp— froiiilii  to  ^1250  per  hundred. 
He  lets  out  his  landUn  shares,  and  in  one  in- 
stance, received  moreU  45  dollars  an  acre  clear 
profit.    The  price  of  4r  agricultural  products  is 
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so  low.llist  lie  thinks  it  deserves  the  consideration 
of  farmers  in  dillVrciit  parts  of  llie  country,  wheth- 
er their  interest  docs  not  require  them  to  turn  a  part 
of  their  land,  and  to  anply  a  portion  of  their  labor, 
to  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  "I'hc  licmii  in  West 
Springfield  has  hitherto  been  water  rotted,  and  dres 
acd  by  the  brake  and  swingling  board — Hamp.  Oax. 


HORSE  MILL. 

Itfls/u.ijlon,  Deccmbn  8,  1828. 

Sir, — I  had  an  opportunity,  a  few  days  ago,  to 
make  trial  of  your  mill,  driven  by  my  heavy  ho«e 
power,  with  live  horses. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  were 
with  me,  as  also  my  own,  that,  with  a  horse  power 
properly  suited  to  the  mill,  the  work  could  he  done 
by  three,  certainly  by  four  horses,  with  as  little  la- 
bour to  each,  as  it  cost  mine  to  move  my  power. 

The  mill  pround  at  the  rate  of  nine  bushels  to  the 
hour,  and  I  now  believe,  with  such  speed  as  it  is 
capable  of  bearing:,  it  may  be  made  to  grind  ten 
bushels  per  hour.  About  one  third  of  the  grist  can 
be  passed  through  a  seive  sufficiently  fine  to  pro- 
duce meal,  and  the  residue  is  good  horse  feed.  It 
realizes  my  most  sanguine  expectations. 

You  may  use  this  letter  publickly,  if  you  think  it 
will  aid  vou.  Yours,  &.c. 

Mb.  W.'W.  Forwood.         E.  F.  CHAMBERS. 


EXRICHLNG  PROPERTIES  OF  WATER. 

Water,  even  in  the  purest  state  in  which  it  can 
be  found,  is  an  enricher.  Spring  water  universally 
produces  the  earliest  bite,  and  calcareous  springs 
the  best  grass.  Water,  in  which  flax  has  been 
steeped,  and  which  the  farmer  is  often  puzzled  to. 
get  rid  of  without  polluting  the  streams  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, forms  a  superior  substance  for  irrigating; 
but,  in  short,  the  more  abundantly  »vater  is  impreg- 
nated, either  from  running  through  a  tract  of  rich 
soil,  or  from  receiving  the  refuse  of  towns  and  man- 
ufactories, or  even  from  being  exposed  to  mixture 
with  putrid  substances,  (and  so  becoming  putrid 
itself)  in  ponds  or  in  reservoirs,  so  much  the  more 
are  its  effects  beneficial;  and  it  hAS  been  frequently 
remarked,  that  no  water  is  so  enriching  as  that 
which  is  given  in  summer  floods. 


HORTZCULTURS. 


GRAPE  VINE  AND  SUGAR  CANE. 

Greene  Co.  .^dioiiia,  May  14(/i,  1629. 
.Mr.  Skinner: 

I  am  now  trying  experimints  with  the  sugar  cane, 
vine,  and  hemp,  and  some  o"my  neighbours  arc  en- 
tering on  the  cultivation  of  silk  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  their  means  and  facililie  will  admit.  With  re- 
gard to  the  vine  all  our  effbts  were  fruitless  so  long 
as  we  confined  our  attcnlioi  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
foreign — particularly  the  Irench  varieties.  Being 
myself  a  resident  in  the  Trench  Grant,  one  of  the 
Leading  provisions  in  the  transfer  of  which  to  the 
French  Emigrants,  was  tie  cultivation  of  the  vine; 
I  have  had  many  oppotunities  of  seeing  experi- 
ments fairly  tried  with  agreat  many  varieties,  and 
under  the  care  of  profesed  Vignerons,  but  never  in 
one  instance  have  they  een  repaid  for  their  labour 
and  expense.  Beine  gnerally  entirely  unacquaint- 
ed with  any  other  kind  f  cultivation  except  that  of 
the  vine,  and  finding  thmselves  so  entirely  baffled 
in  their  best  directed  fforts  to  insure  its  success, 
many  of  them  abandoed  their  golden  dreams  and 
the  country  together.  Hence  it  is  that  neither  the 
Tiews  of  congress,  nr  the  expectations  of  individu- 
als have  as  yet  bep  at  ail  realized.  With  such 
discouraging  prospets,  few  others  were  induced  to 
embark  in  the  cultiation  of  Bordeaux  vines,  but  it 
happened  that  wbiltbe  experiments  were  going  oo. 


.T  gcnIlemRn  in  New  Orleans,  who  was  agent  for  the 
Swiss  association  nt  Vevay,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  the  unfortunate  Gc-neral  Lefebvre  Dcsuervcttcs, 
sent  him  a  few  cuttings  of  vine,  without  any  tle- 
M-riplion  of  the  kind  or  history  of  the  manner  in 
(vhich  he  became  possessed  of  them,  which  upon 
trial  have  revived  our  desponding  hopes.  They 
are  eviilently  I  think  natives,  having  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent aspect  from  any  of  the  imported  vines,  and 
agreeing  entirely  with  the  other  native  vines  I  have, 
in  their  long  joints,  red  appearance  of  the  bark,  ex- 
ulierance  of  growth,  and  pulpiness  of  fruit.  The 
\  i(;iieron  who  lived  with  liiiii  at  the  time,  and  who 
fell  heir  to  most  of  the  products  of  his  little  farm  on 
his  leaving  this  country  in  the  unfortunate  shij)  Al- 
bion, found  that  they  very  far  exceeded  all  other 
kinds  of  vine  in  his  vineyard,  and  as  a  finesse  to 
make  them  sell,  called  them  the  Madeira  grape,  but 
he  knows  nothing  of  their  history.  He  now  culti- 
vates them  however,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
kind,  having  even  due;  up  all  his  imported  varieties, 
and  is  succeding  in  making  a  handsome  vineyard  of 
five  or  six  acres  of  them.  They  are  not  more  rapid 
or  luxuriant  in  their  growth  than  another  variety  I 
have — the  Schuylkill  muscadel— but  the  fruit  is 
more  esculent,  and  has  not  so  much  of  the  wild 
muscadine  character.  Some  wine  of  a  very  good 
quality  has  been  made  from  them,  and  this  year  I 
have  flattering  prospects  of  making  wine  from  each 
of  these  varieties.  This  spring  my  French  Vigneron 
has  dug  up  all  my  Bordeaux  vines,  heaping  upon 
them  all  the  maledictions  which  were  bestowed  on 
the  unprofitable  fig-tree,  and  telling  them  that  they 
have  behaved  themselves  so  badly  in  this  country, 
that  he  could  no  longer  claim  any  friendship  with 
them. 

In  confirmation  of  my  idea  that  if  we  ever  suc- 
ceed in  cultivating  the  vine  profitably  in  the  United 
Slates,  it  will  he  with  the  native  varieties,  I  have 
found  in  my  travels  during  the  last  year,  which  ex- 
tended through  sixteen  of  the  states,  that  the  same 
idea  is  almost  universally  entertained,  by  all  who 
have  been  engaged  in  that  kind  of  cultivation.  At 
New  Orleans,  1  saw  a  very  fine  muscadel  vine  in 
the  garden  of  a  horticulturist  in  the  upper  Faux- 
bourg;  but  was  grafted,  as  he  told  me,  on  a  native, 
while  one  which  stood  immediately  contiguous,  but 
which  had  not  been  grafted  was  unthrifty  and  insig- 
nificant in  its  appearance  and  bore  comparatively 
no  fruit  at  all.  They  were  both  planted  at  the  same 
time,  and  were  then  sixteen  years  old,  so  that  the 
experiment  in  that  instance  was  completely  decisive, 
that  unless  grafted  on  native  stocks  they  will  not 
succeed. 

The  experiments  of  the  Swiss  colony  which  set- 
tled in  the  United  States  some  twenty  years  since, 
with  the  view  of  cultivating  the  vine,  led  to  the 
same  results.  As  you  are  already  no  doubt  aware 
their  first  location  was  in  Jessamine  county,  Ken- 
tucky, where  by  throwing  in  their  o»vn  funds  and  by 
subscriptions  of  some  American  gentlemen  in  the 
vicinity,  who  were  anxious  to  embark  in  the  enter- 
prise, they  raised  a  common  stock  of  about  glO.OOO, 
the  whole  of  which  they  expended  without  even 
succeeding  in  making  a  vineyard,  much  less  any 
wine.  A  few  of  the  most  enterprising  still  persist- 
ing in  the  idea,  that  wine  could  be  profitably  made 
from  some  kind  of  vine  or  other,  as  the  woods  were 
well  supplied  with  native  ones,  removed  to  Vevay  in 
Indiana,  where  I  spent  a  day  in  my  travels  last 
summer,  and  found  them  livinc  comfortably  and 
happily  from  the  products  of  small  vineyards  com- 
posed entirely  of  our  native  vines — principally  the 
Schuylkill  muscadel — They  there  generally  call  it 
the  Cape  grape,  but  say  they  obtained  it  from  the 
Schuylkill  river,  near  Philadelphia,  and  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  of  its  being  the  very  one  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Landrelhand  others,  as  the  Alexan- 
der's or  Schuylkill  muscadel.  Besides  they  agree 
that  DO  imported  vine,  so  far  as  their  own  experience 


extends,  has  tvtr  withstood  the  mildew  or  carbon, 
which  in  a  few  years  invariably  destroys  them  or 
prevents  their  bearing  fruit,  and  this,  like  all  the 
other  natives,  has  never  been  materially  aflVcted  by 
il;  while  at  Vevay,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
single  European  (jriipo  vine,  except  one  very  dimin- 
utive one  in  Mr.  Dufuurs'  garden,  and  he  told  me 
Ihcy  had  long  since  been  compelled  to  abandon 
their  cultivation. 

The  only  vineyard  in  the  United  States  which  I 
have  seen  composed  entirely  of  imported  vines  is 
Mr.  Loubat's,  on  Long  Island,  near  New  York. 
'I'he  vines  were  small  and  unhealthy,  in  comparison 
with  the  native  varieties,  some  of  tlu-m  having  a  little 
precocious  fruit  the  first  year,  which  with  mine,  hat 
generally  been  the  harbinger  of  disease  and  barren- 
ness afterwards.  So  far  from  becoming  acclimated, 
mine  have  deteriorated  every  year.  I  have  never 
obtained  one  peck  of  grapes  from  them,  though  I 
had  twenty-two  diflerent  kinds  planted  on  my  farm 
at  one  time.  Nor  have  I  ever  eaten  any  grapes  at 
but  one  Frenohnian's  in  the  whole  settlement,  and 
his  vines  never  bore,  except  that  season,  and  have 
subsequently  died. 

The  Messrs.  Landreth's,  of  Philadelphia,  deser- 
vedly considered  as  amongst  our  most  distinguished 
horticulturists,  entertain  the  same  views  of  all  ini- 
ported  vines  when  planted  in  the  country,  and  he 
told  me  last  summer,  when  in  that  city,  that  he  had 
not  a  single  variety  he  could  recommend.  The 
same  facts  obtain,  so  far  as  my  observation  and  in- 
formation extend,  throughout  the  southern  slates. 
In  North  Carolina,  a  good  deal  of  wine  is  made 
from  the  Roanoke  or  Scuppernong  grape,  some  ol 
which  I  here  found  to  be  very  pleasant;  and  Mr. 
Herbermont,  near  Columbia,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  Mr.  Spalding,  in  Georgia,  I  believe,  are  suc- 
ceeding entirely  with  the  native  grapes.  But  I 
must  beg  your  pardon.  In.stead  of  confining  my 
observations  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Ala- 
bama, I  have  taken  you  round  the  United  States. 
In  such  a  discursive  range  I  have  probably  travelled 
over  much  ground,  with  which  you  are  much  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  myself,  having  never  devoted 
any  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  of  any  kind, 
till  within  the  last  lew  years.  My  object  is  merely 
to  elicit  information  from  others  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  subject,  being  myself  deter- 
mined to  persevere  till  I  succeed  in  making  good 
wine,  and  in  making  it  profitably.  If  you  pos»ess 
any  information  of  a  profitable  and  thrifty  vineyard 
from  vines  known  to  have  been  imported,  1  should 
be  thankful  for  some  information  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  paper  or  otherwise,  for  as  yet  1  have 
heard  of  none;  and  having  experienced  much  vex- 
atious disappointment  myself,  besides  having  incur- 
red very  considerable  expense  in  their  cultivation, 
1  think  It  is  time  that  their  reputation  should  be  es- 
tablished, or  the  American  people  no  longer  deluded 
with  the  hope  of  succeeding  in  making  wine  from 
foreign  grapes. 

1  intended  to  have  said  something  to  you  con- 
cerning our  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar 
cane,  but  my  letter  has  already  extended  itself  to  so 
unexpected  a  length,  that  I  have  neither  time  nor 
room  to  add  much.  I  planted  about  two  acres  last 
year,  and  it  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  One  stalk,  which  I  exhibited  to  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Grecnsborough,  in  this  vici- 
nity, weighed  five  pounds,  having  nineteen  good 
joints,  and  good  eyes  at  every  one,  after  having 
been  exposed  in  open  mattrass  to  the  whole  of  our 
unusually  severe  winter.  My  rattoons  have  also 
withstood  the  cold  wonderfully,  considering  the 
thermometer  has  been  as  low  as  13"  above  zero 
after  sunrise,  and  they  are  now  growing  off  finely. 
I  have  no  question  but  that  it  can  be  raised  one  or 
two  degrees  further  north  here,  than  at  Ultima 
Thule,  on  the  Mississippi,  the  great  range  of  Cum- 
berland mountains  to  our  north  and  northwest,  act- 
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ing  as  a  barrier  against  the  cold  winds  from  the 
lakes,  &c.  hy  diverting  them  down  tiie  great  valley 
')(■  Ibe  Rlississippi,  while  our  climate  is  softened  by 
nur  greater  contiguity  to  the  Uulf  stream,  which 
IS  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  more  general  pre- 
valence of  southerly  winds  here.  I  have  twelve 
acres  planted  this  year,  and  expect  the  next  to  start 
the  first  sugar  mill  that  was  ever  seen  as  high  as 
Si"  -l-i'.  biiould  it  succeed  any  thing  like  equal  to 
what  it  promises,  it  will  be  the  commencement  of  a 
new  era  in  the  agriculture  of  this  state,  and  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  the  planters  from  the  ruin  which 
the  declining  condition  of  our  staple,  has,  for  some 
time,  threatened  us.  That  it  will,  is  the  confident 
expectation  of 

Vours,  very  respectfully, 

ROBERT  W.  WITHERS. 


THE  WHITE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

While  much  is  doing  in  some  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties in  this  stale  for  rearing  the  silk  tree,  little  or 
nothing  is  attempted  in  the  county  of  Hartford.  No 
soil  in  the  state  is  better  for  producing  this  tree 
than  the  land  in  and  about  Hartford.  The  old 
worn  out  fields  in  many  of  our  towns  whii-h  now 
lie  waste,  or  are  ploughed  and  sowed  with  rye  once 
in  three  or  four  years,  anil  produce  six  or  seven 
bushels  to  the  acre,  would,  if  set  out  wi(h  this  valu- 
able tree,  nett  to  the  owner,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  allowing  the  price 
of  silic  to  continue  the  same.  It  is  estimated  by  a 
i;entleman  in  the  county  of  Windham,  that  an  acre 
jf  land  that  has  a  full  grown  mulberry  orchard  on 
It,  yields  to  the  proprietor  rising  of  eighty  dollars 
annually,  taking  favourable  and  unfavourable  sea- 
sons together. 

Tliia  tree  is  easily  raised. — Sow  your  seed  in  a 
rich  soil,  well  prepared  in  drills,  three  feet  apart, 
rather  thicker  than  you  would  sow  beet  seed,  keep 
thein  clear  of  weeds,  loosen  the  soil  around  them 
the  next  spring,  and  when  two  years  old  they  are 
fit  to  transplant. 

Tliey  grow  soon. — Put  a  few  shovels  full  of  rot- 
ten manure  mixed  with  earth  into  the  hole  of  each 
tree  when  set  out,  if  the  soil  is  poor — put  a  little 
chip  manure  or  scraping  of  the  barn  yard  around 
the  trees  in  the  fall  for  three  or  four  years,  and  kee|i 
the  ground  mellow  around  the  trees. 

They  leill  make  fence. — If  you  sow  the  seed  thick 
and  let  them  grow  without  pruning  they  become  a 
thick  hedge,  and  if  taken  care  of  and  cattle  kept 
from  them,  will,  in  five  or  six  years,  make  a  fence 
that  will  turn  sheep  or  small  cattle. 

T/ie  (ice  enriches  the  land. — Before  it  is  full  grown 
it  begins  to  bear  the  mulberry,  which  contains  a 
(quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  These  berries,  when 
the  true  produces  them  in  large  quantities,  will  al- 
most of  themselves,  reclaim  old  worn  out  fields. 
The  land  under  the  trees  would  be  distinguished  by 
.1  green  sward,  while  the  other  jiarts  of  the  field 
would  be  covered  with  worm  wood,  life-everlasting, 
and  penny-royal- 


USE  OF  CHARCOAL. 

(I'roni  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Hort.  Society.) 
On  the  use  of  Charcoal  Ihist  as  a  tO])-dressin<(  for 
onions,  and  at  a  cure  for  the  clubbiJit^  in  cabbof^cs, 
vS'C.   Coin)iiwiica(c(i  in  a  Icttir  to  the  Secretary — by 
J^Ir.  'Iltoinas    Smith,  gardener  to   Matthew   liell, 
Esq.,  F.  II-  S.  at  IVoolstngton,  JVbrthumberland. 
Sir, — Having  seen  some  papers  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Horticultural  Society  upon  the  cultiva- 
tion of  onions,  but  none  that  took  any  notice  of  a 
disease  to  which   these  roots  are  very  subject,  I 
venture  to  lay  the  following  experiments  and  their 
results  before  the  society. 

The  garden    I  superintend,  is  a  very  wet,  stiff 
toil,  upon  a  strong  clay,  and  without  aay  declivity. 


For  several  years  my  crops  of  onions  were  nearly 
all  destroyed  by  a  grub,  and  by  mouldiness  coming 
on  about  their  roots  at  various  stages  of  their 
growth;  sometimes  when  they  were  about  the  size 
of  what  we  call  scallions,  at  other  times  when  they 
were  beginning  to  form  a  bulb,  and  even  when  the 
bulb  was  formed.  As  soon  as  the  disease  takes 
place  it  may  very  readily  be  perceived  by  the  onion 
blade  assuming  a  glaucous  green  colour,  but  very 
soon  after  changing  to  yellow,  and  the  leaves  at  the 
same  time  rather  flag.  I  tried  various  quarters  in 
the  garden,  and  found  that  there  was  a  dillercnce 
in  them,  some  of  them  producing  more  of  the  dis- 
ease than  others.  I  also  tried  several  experiments 
to  prevent  the  disease  taking  place:  but  none  had 
the  desired  effect,  until  1  made  use  of  charcoal  dust 
spread  upon  the  top  of  the  ground  intended  for  oni- 
ons, about  half  an  inch  thick,  before  the  seed  is 
sown  (the  ground  being  previously  well  dug  and 
manured,)  and  merely  scutiled  in  with  the  point  of 
a  spade,  so  as  to  mix  the  top  soil  and  charcoal  dust 
together.  Nothing  more  is  after  required  beyond 
managing  the  crop  in  the  usual  way. 

For  these  last  six  years  I  have  had  most  excellent 
crops  of  onions,  and  not  the  least  appearance  of  any 
infection-  My  first  experiment  I  made  on  a  bed, 
fifty  feet  long  and  five  feet  wide,  prepared  in  the 
usual  way,  one  half  the  bed  was  dressed  with  char- 
coal dust,  and  the  other  half  without  it;  the  part  on 
which  the  dust  was  laid  had  an  excellent  crop  of 
onions,  it  remained  quite  clean  and  free  from  any 
disease,  while  the  part  to  which  the  dust  was  not 
applied  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  grub  and  by 
mouldiness. 

I  subsequently  resolved  to  try  the  effects  of  the 
dust  on  a  larger  scale;  1  therefore  liad  the  whole  of 
the  quarter  prepared  for  onions,  and  divided  it  into 
eight  beds  of  the  same  size  as  before;  four  of  the 
beds  were  treated  with  dust,  the  other  four  remained 
without  it.  The  result  was  the  same  as  before,  the 
beds  where  the  dust  was  applied  bore  a  good  clean 
crop,  whilst  the  others  were  affected.  Having  had 
two  years  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  charcoal  dust 
in  preventing  the  disease  from  taking  place  upon  the 
onion  in  one  quarter,  I  have  since  tried  it  upon  dif- 
ferent quarters,  with  the  best  success. 

The  charcoal  dust  ought  to  be  kept  quite  dry, 
which  is  easily  done  by  placing  it  in  a  round  heap, 
and  covering  it  closely  over  w  ith  turf  till  it  is  wanted. 
I  have  also  found  that  the  application  of  charcoal 
dust  effectually  prevents  the  clubbing  in  the  roots  of 
cabbages,  &c.  I  had  been  accustomed  to  use  lime 
fresh  from  the  kiln  for  that  purpose,  and  always  with 
considerable  advantage;  but  since  I  have  made  use 
of  the  charcoal  dust  upon  different  quarters  of  the 
garden,  and  any  of  the  Brassica  kind  was  subse- 
quently planted  there,  the  clubbing  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. I  planted,  some  time  back,  a  quarter 
with  cauliflower  plants,  which  never  arrived  at  ma- 
turity, being  very  much  injured  with  the  club.  In 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  I  had  the  same 
quarter  prepared  for  onions,  with  charcoal  dust  up- 
on it;  as  soon  as  the  onions  were  cleared  off  in  Oc- 
tober, I  had  it  well  dug  over,  and  planted  it  imme- 
diately with  early  caboages,  which  all  arrived  at 
maturity  the  ensuing  spring,  without  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  clubbing. 

J{eriiarAf.i  by  the  Editor  of  the  J\'cw  England  Far 
mer. — Charcoal  is  not  only  useful  as  an  antidote 
against  insects,  but  is  a  valuable  manure.  Dr.  Deane 
staled  that  he  had  long  observed  where  coal  kilns 
have  been  burnt,  the  ground  has  discovered  a  re- 
markable fertility  for  many  years  after;  and  more 
especially  when  it  has  been  a  cold  and  wet  soil. — 
The  dust  of  the  coals  and  that  of  the  burnt  turf 
have  conspired  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence  I  have 
concluded  the  small  coals,  or  the  dust  from  coa' 
kilns,  spread  over  sour  meadow  lands  would  answer 
the  end  of  a  good  manure-  Being  extremely  porous, 
the  pieces  of  coal  imbibe  much  of  the  aupcrfluous 


walcr,  as  well  as  increase  the  heat  on  the  surface, 
as  all  black  substances  do-  And  when  the  weather 
becomes  dry,  they  discharge  the  moisture,  partly 
into  the  soil,  when  it  grows  dry  enough  to  attract  it, 
and  partly  into  the  air  by  the  action  of  the  sun  up- 
on it. 

It  is  stated  in  the  last  Philadelphia  edition  of  Wil- 
lich's  Domestic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  i.  page  635,  that 
"a  friend  of  Dr.  Mease  informed  him,  that  some 
years  since,  nearly  all  the  cucumber  and  melon  vines 
in  New  Jersey  were  destroyed  by  a  fly  or  bug.  One 
day  he  had  occasion  to  ride  by  a  miserable  hut  io 
the  woods,  and  perceiving  a  very  flourishing  patch 
of  cucumbers,  he  was  induced  to  dismount  and  ex- 
amine it.  On  approaching  the  spot  he  found  it  had 
formerly  been  a  charcoal  heap.  He  took  the  hint, 
and  by  strewing  powdered  charcoal  round  about  the 
vines,  when  they  first  come  up,  preserves  bis  cucum- 
bers effectually." 


XNTEKNAIi  IMFKOVEZMCEirT. 


NEW  YORK  CANAL  FINANCE. 
The  Troy  Centinel  gives  the  following  view  of 
Mr.  George  Tibbils's  letter  on  the  subject  of   the 
management  and  application  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  Canal  Fund. 

The  Canal  debt,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Comptroller,  made  on  the  18lh  of  March,  1828,  wa» 
then  §7,373, 153  99;  of  which  $3,493,300  is  re- 
deemable on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1837;  and  $3,879, 
G5j  99,  on  the  1st  July,  1845. 

Grounding  himself  on  the  official  reports  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Canal  Fund,  du- 
ring the  two  last  years,  Mr.  Tibbits  takes  the  net 
swjilus  revenue  of  the  Fund,  at  s,600,000;)er  annum. 
This  surplus  cannot  be  applied,  from  year  to  year, 
to  buying  up  the  Canal  stock,  without  a  needless 
sacrifice;  because  that  stock  is  above  par,  and  every 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  buy  it  up  before  it 
falls  due,  would  only  raise  its  market  price.  The 
surplus  revenue  must,  therefore,  lie  idle  in  the  trea- 
sury, or  be  inves'ed  io  some  other  way;  and  accord- 
ingly, the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  pur- 
suant to  an  act  of  April  18th,  18-26,  passed  for  the 
purpose,invested  $100,000  of  this  surplus  in  United 
States  stock.  This  wis  soon  after  paid  up,  bow- 
ever,  and  the  money  returned  to  the  Fund. 

By  a  report  of  ibe  Deputy  Comptroller,  made 
during  the  last  winter,  it  appears  that  of  actual  «ur- 
plus  there  is  now  vested — 

In  stock  of  the  Hudion  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  Company,  $219,353  25 

In  the  Neversink  Navigation  Co.  10,100  00 

Advanced  to  the  Cayiga  and  Sene- 
ca Canal  Fund,  63,957  86 

Loaned  to  the  Corptration  of  Al- 
bany, 150,100  00 

Deposited  in  Banks  ii  New  York,      3-.27,38-t  84 

Total  surplus  now  on  iand,  ^770,895  95 

If  the  surplus  now  acamulalcd,  with  the  annual 
addition  of  $G00,0U0,  sboild  remain  idle  in  Ibe  trea- 
sury, it  would,  on  the  U  Julv,  1837,  amount  to 
$5,570,895  95,  which  wouj  be  $2,077,395  95  more 
than  the  portion  of  the  dell  then  redeemable. 

But  if  this  accumulating  urplus  could  be  invested 
in  United  States  stock,  draiing  an  annual  interest 
of  4  per  centum,  and  that  bterest  reinvested,  as  it 
accrues,  the  amount  on  the  it  July,  1S37,  would  be 
$6,583,559;  if  it  could  be  inrested  at  6  per  cent.,i( 
would,  in  the  same  time,  tnount  to  $7,167,171, 
which  would  be  $3,673,671  nore  than  the  portion 
of  Canal  debt  then  redeemabl — or  within  $-205,989 
of  the  whole  debt.  In  any  exint,  therefore,  thew 
will  be,  on  the  1st  July,  1837, \  fund  accumulated 
more  than  enough  to  pay  offthe  portion  of  tb« 
Canal  debt  then  redeemable^  ad  from  that  time 
forward  there  will  be,  of  count  a  very  great  «ur- 
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plus  fund  rapiillv  accumulating,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing administered  so  aa  lo  act  in  the  most  wholesome 
and  efficient  manner  on  tlic  prosperity  of  the  state. 
The  question  is,  therefore,  how  siiull  this  great 
and  accumulating  fund  be  managed?  To  this  Mr. 
Tibbils  rephes,  by  recommending  that  the  disposable 
surplus  be  invested  in  joint-stock  companies,  incor- 
porated for  the  construction  of  Canals,  Hail  roads, 
and  such  other  tcvrks  of  iiticrnal  iiniirovcmcnt  as  shall 
yieUl  an  income.  For  this  purpose,  whenever  the 
private  individuals,  or  corporate  bodies,  upon  whose 
application  the  charter  is  granted,  shall  have  sub- 
•cribed  for  at  least  one  third  of  the  capital  stock, 
paid  in  ten  per  cent-,  and  given  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  remainder  satisfactory  to  the  Canal 
Board,  let  the  Comptroller,  under  the  direction  of 
taid  Board,  be  authorised  to  subscribe  for  the  re- 
mainder of  such  capital  stock,  on  account  of  the 
Canal  Fund,  and  to  pay  for  the  same  in  such  instal- 
ments as  are  required  from  all  the  stockholders. 
This  stock  is  to  remain  pledged  to  the  Canal  Fund, 
for  the  payment  of  the  Canal  debt.  As  a  further 
security,  Mr.  Tibbits  proposes  that  in  every  case  a 
majorily  of  the  stock  shall  be  taken  on  account  of 
the  Canal  Fund,  in  order  that  the  state  may  possess 
a  controlling  vote  in  the  choice  of  directors  and  the 
general  management  of  the  concerns  of  the  Com- 
pany. Of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  each  company, 
the  Canal  Commissioners  should  be  members. 

The  Canal  Board,  or  Comptroller,  should  be  au- 
thorised to  exchange  this  stock,  from  time  to  time, 
if  opportunity  should  ofl'er,  for  State  Canal  stock, 
when  it  could  be  done  at  par;  which  iVlr.  T-  enter- 
tains no  doubt  could  be  done,  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  Canal  debt,  before  that  debt  should  become 
payable. 

Preparatory  to  entering  upon  this  system,  Mr. 
Tibbils  wjuld  have  the  Legislature  declare,  by  joint 
resolution,  or  otherwise,  that  it  is  expedient  to  in- 
corporate companies  to  construct  Canals,  or  Rail- 
roads, with  authority  to  collect  tolls  thereon;  such 
tolls  to  be  abated  at  the  discretion  of  the  Canal 
Board,  in  case  they  produce  more  than  12  per  cent. 
net  revenue,  and  to  be  increased,  in  case  the  net 
revenue  should  not  equal  6  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
invested.  The  object  of  this  declaration  would  be 
to  make  a  public  annunciation  of  the  system,  so  as 
to  put  an  end  to  all  applications  to  the  Legislature 
for  Canals  and  Rail-roads  at  the  public  cost,  and  re- 
move all  hazard  of  creating  a  state  debt  to  an  un- 
known amount,  and  of  indeGnite  duration. 

In  this  way,  wherever  individual  sagacity  and  the 
course  of  business  should  point  out  the  importance 
of  a  public  work,  the  state  would  be  ready  and  able 
to  give  all  the  aid  which  would  be  consistent  with  a 
liberal  but  sound  and  prudent  policy. 

Mr.  T.  contends  that  the  system  proposed  would 
be  fally  warranted  bj  the  Constitution,  and  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  public  faith. — It  is,  in  fact,  no- 
thing more,  in  point  of  principle,  than  has  been  al- 
ready done  by  the  Legislature,  in  directing  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  $1219,000,  in  the  slock  of  the 
Hudson  and  Delaware  Canal  Company  on  account 
of  the  Canal  Fund. 

After  dwelling  a  little  on  the  evils  that  would  re- 
sult from  the  state's  embarking,  on  its  own  account, 
and  by  the  use  of  its  own  credit,  in  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  Mr.  T.  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
proposed  system  would  operate  on  the  Canal  Fund, 
and  to  what  extent  it  would  aid  the  construction  of 
public  works. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  surplus  already  ac- 
cumulated is  8770,895  95,  which,  with  the  annua/ 
addition  of  $600,000,  will,  if  no  interest  be  drawn, 
•mount  on  the  1st  of  July,  1837,  to  jJ5,570,895  95; 
or  to  $2,077,395  95  more  than  the  portion  of  Canal 
debt  then  redeemable.  But  if  these  moneys  should 
be  invested  as  proposed,  and  the  income  should  be 
only  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  they  would  amount  on 
the  l9t  of  July,  1837,  to  $6,583,559;  that  is,  to 


j^3, 090,059  more  than  the  portion  of  Canal  debt 
tlien  redeemable.  Now,  if  the  amount  of  the  Canal 
debt,  payable  in  1«37,  which  will  be  $3,-193,500,  be 
taken  from  the  sura  produced  at  4  per  cent,  it  will 
leave  a  clear  surplus  on  hand,  of  $3,090,059.  From 
Ihc  1st  July,  1S37,  onward,  the  annual  surplus  will 
increase  by  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest  pre- 
viously paid  on  the  portion  of  debt  then  redeemed. 
That  sum  would  be  *jl74,675,  which  added  to 
<()00,000,  would  give,  after  July  Ist,  1837,  an  an- 
nual surplus  of  $774,675.  This  invested  as  pro- 
posed, so  as  to  draw  an  annual  interest  of  4  per 
cent,  would  produce, on  the  0th  July,  1S45,  the  time 
when  the  remainder  of  the  canal  debt  would  be  pay- 
able, the  amount  of  $ll,30-2,3-24  32.  From  this  de- 
duct the  remainder  of  the  canal  debt,  say  §3,879,055 
99,  and  there  would  be  left,  after  paying  the  whole 
canal  debt,  a  clear  surplus  fund  of  jp7 ,422,668  33. 
Such  would  be  the  productiveness  of  the  system 
proposed  by  Mr.  T.  in  augmenting  the  Sinking  Fund 
for  the  e.xtinguishment  of  the  Canal  debt.  But  the 
results  of  the  system  would  be  very  interesting  and 
important  in  its  other  aspect,  to  wit,  the  aid  it  would 
furnish  to  the  progress  of  internal  improvement. 
The  sums  which  would  have  been  applied  to  the 
construction  of  public  works,  would  be  the  whole 
amount  of  the  Canal  debt,  to  wit,  $7,373,155  99, 
and  the  amount  accumulated  beyond  that  debt,  to 
wit,  ,1^7,422,068  S3— making,  together,  C;i4,795,824- 
32.  Add  to  this  the  amount,  which,  on  the  plan 
proposed,  would  be  supplied  by  private  individuals, 
say  one  third  of  the  whole,  ^4,931,941  44,  and  the 
whole  amount  that  would  have  been  expended  in  the 
construction  of  public  works  in  the  stale,  on  or  be- 
fore the  1st  July,  1845,  would  be  gl9,627,765  76— 
or,  nearly  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  over  and  above 
the  cost  of  the  canals  now  made! 

The  Erie  and  Champlain  Canals  were  about  eight 
years  in  making.  If  the  proposed  system  should  be 
adopted,  it  could  not  go  into  operation  sooner  than 
next  year,  1830;  so  that  the  calculated  results  em- 
brace a  period  of  only  15  years,  not  quit*  twice  the 
time  occupied  in  producing  the  Erie  and  Champlain 
Canals,  for  expending  considerably  more  than  twice 
their  cost,  in  similar  enterprises.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  wants  of  the  commonwealth  will  re- 
quire a  more  rapid  disbursement  of  money  in  the 
construction  of  Canals  and  Rail-roads. 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

We  have  just  received  some  interesting  particu- 
lars respecting  this  great  work:  for  truly  great  it  is, 
in  the  end  which  it  proposes,  the  means  which  are 
provided  for  its  attainment,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Canal  itself. 

Forty-six  miles,  distributed  into  ninety-two  sec- 
tions, have  been  placed  under  contract.  Upon  this 
line,  about  eighteen  hundred  labourers,  masons,  and 
stone  cutters,  are  employed.  The  wages  of  the 
6r9t  vary  from  $10  to  $13  per  month,  the  last  earn 
from  $2  to  $2  50  per  day.  Not  a  death,  except  one, 
and  that  by  accident  and  carelessness,  has  occurred 
upon  the  Canal  since  the  work  was  begun,  which 
was  in  August  last.  Four  thousand  additional  hands 
might  now  find  employment  on  it,  provision  having 
been  made  for  the  expenditure  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  per  month  in  its  construction. 

At  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Potomac,  and  especially 
on  the  12th  section  of  the  Canal,  let  to  Mr.  George 
Ketchum,  of  New  York,  a  most  interesting  specta- 
cle is  daily  presented. 

The  hill,  along  the  face  of  which  the  Canal  ex- 
tends, is  blasted  by  kegs  of  powder  used  at  a  blast, 
separating  immense  masses.  The  stone  is  lifted 
from  the  quarry  by  a  crane  worked  by  horses — it  is 
run  along  to  where  it  is  needed,  upon  wooden  rails, 
and  laid  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  fifty  feet  eleva- 
tion by  the  same  power,  guided,  indeed,  by  human 
ingenuity,  which  is  no  where  in  this  case  as  con- 
spicuously displayed  as  here. — JVat.  Intel. 


BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  KAIL  ROAD. 
[The  following  report  was  laid  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of   Ihc  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail    Road 
Company,  on  Monday  last:] 

Dallimort,Mayti,  I8S!9. 
To  the  President  and  IJirectorn  aj  the 

lialtinwre  and  Ohio  Hail-Hoad  Comiiany. 
Gentlembw, — The  undersigned  Engineers  de- 
puted by  you  in  October  last,  to  visit  Europe,  in 
order  to  examine  the  Rail  roads  of  Great  Britain, 
both  with  respect  to  their  construction  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  various  kinds  ol  motive  power  em- 
ployed on  them,  haTe  now  the  honour  to  report  in 
part — That  they  diligently  prosecuted  the  object  of 
their  mission  until,  as  they  conceive,  they  had  ac- 
quired the  information  desired  by  the  Coni|iany,  and 
that  they  have  accordingly  returned  to  Baltimore  to 
resume  their  duties  in  relation  to  the  location  ai.d 
construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road. 

They  have  examined  numerous  rail-ways  in  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales,  embracing  those  of  an 
inferior  construction,  as  well  as  of  the  most  improv- 
ed order;  but  the  nature  of  their  duties  w  bile  abroad 
was  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
prepare  such  an  arrangement  of  the  facts  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  as  would  enable  them  at 
this  time  to  present  a  satisfactory  detailed  statement 
of  the  results. — Whilst,  however,  they  are  not  at 
present,  prepared  to  make  a  full  report,  such  as  the 
materials  in  their  possession  will  enable  them  to  ofler 
at  a  future  day,  and  must,  therefore,  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  Board,  until  their  attention  can  be 
given  to  this  object,  they  will  have  it  in  their  [lower 
at  once  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the  Company 
whatever  knowledge  they  may  possess  in  furtherance 
of  the  extensive  operations  now  in  progress — In  the 
mean  time,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  state,  that  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  subject  conimilted  to 
them,  under  circumstances  so  favourable  to  correct 
conclusions,  has  resulted  in  their  entire  conviction 
of  the  general  eflficacy  of  Rail  roads  as  a  speedy, 
certain  and  economical  means  of  conveyance,  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  work  in  which  this  Com- 
pany has  embarked,  t'li  the  manner  and  on  the  princi- 
ples u-hich  have  so  fur  governed  in  its  location  and 
conj(ruc<ioii,  will  in  their  opinion  fullil  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  pub- 
lic. With  great  respect, 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Stc. 
Signed,     J.   Kniuht, 

Wm.  G.  McNeil, 

G.  W.  Whistler,  AsI. 


(From  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser.) 
UNION  CANAL. 

During  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  Union 
Canal  Company  to  connect  their  works,  by  means 
of  a  navigable  Canal,  with  the  great  reservoir  which 
Ihcy  have  been  for  some  time  constructing  northwest 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  so  as  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  ex- 
tensive coal  region,  situate  on  the  head  waters  of 
the  Swatara  river.  To  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
assent  of  the  stockholders  was  required,  and  we  un- 
derstand that  the  same  was  given  by  ihem  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  called  for  the  special  purpose 
of  consiilering  the  subject  on  the  14lh  insl. 

It  is  ascertained  that  two  sections  of  canal,  of 
about  four  miles  each,  one  above,  and  the  other 
below  the  great  reservoir,  will  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject, and  at  the  same  time  place  within  reach  of  an 
Atlantic  market,  a  portion  of  the  slate  abounding  in 
coal,  hitherto  considered  of  little  or  no  value,  from 
its  remote  situation,  and  insure  to  the  Union  Canal 
Company  the  profits  of  an  extensive  trade  from  a 
new  and  inexhaustible  source. 

The  prospects  of  trade  upon  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  Canal,  are,  from  the  present  spring's  busi- 
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ness,  highly  ciir.oiiraging.  The  number  of  boats 
that  crossed  the  mmmil  during  the  weelt,  ending  on 
the  23d  instant,  was  lOi,  being  an  average  of  a  frac- 
tion less  (ban  fifteen  per  day. 


sroKTisffa  oziio. 


IiASXBS'  SBFARTOaENT. 

(From  the  Natchez  Ariel.) 
TO  KATY-DIU. 
A  large  green   fly,  that  hold   its  nocturnal  seren- 
ades on  one  of  the  shade  trees  of  our  house,  to 
the  no  small  annoyance  of  the  inmates. 
Who  art  thou,  shrill  and  noisy  insect,  say? 
Thou  who  among  the  thickest  foliage  hid. 
In  sullen  silence,  sits  the  livelong  day, 
And  toil'st  all  nighl.to  tell,  what  -Kaiy  did?" 
Art  thou  a  spirit  from  another  state, 
Who  by  the  accusing  anuel  hither  bid; 
Com'st  to  do  penance  to  thy  injur'd  K;itp, 
By  owning  ii;,'ht  the  all  that  "Katy  did?" 
Or  did  thy  Kate,  serpent  like,  beguile. 
Thy  honest  bosom  by  her  potent  spell; 
And  revel  on  thy  feeling  for  a  while. 
Then  bid  thy  heart  in  lonely  anguish  swell? 
If  Kate,  in  aught,  bas  been  unkind  to  thee. 
Then  bless  Ihy  stars  that  thou  of  her  art  rid, 
But  cease  that  cry  of  wild  monotony. 
Thai  "Katy  did  it"  "Katy"  "Katy  did." 
Whoe'er  thou  art,  whate'er  Ihy  errand  be. 
Oh  let  no  longer  Katy's  act  be  hid; 
If  thou  would'st  have  our  care  or  sympathy. 
Tell,  tell,  oh  tell  what  'tis  that  "Katy  did." 
But  if  in  thee  no  spirit  be  enshrin'd, 
And  thou  art  laught  by  nature  in  her  play; 
Far  in  the  wild  woods  gloomiest  shades  ihou'lt  find 
More  willing  list'ners  to  thy  rough  cdg'd  lay. 

OREO. 


MXSCEZiIiANSOUS. 


LOVE  OK  FLOWERS. 
The  love  of  flowers  seems  a  naturally  inii)'ianted 
passion,  without  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a 
motive:  the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyan- 
thus; the  villa  its  geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  cle- 
matis; we  cherish  ihem  in  youth,  we  admire  ihein  in 
declining  days;  but  perhap.s,  il  is  the  early  flowers  of 
spring  that  always  bring  with  them  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  pleasure,  and  our  afTcctiuns  seem  immedi- 
ately to  expand  at  the  sight  of  the  first  opening  blos- 
som under  the  sunny  wall  or  sheltered  bank,  how- 
ever humble  its  race  may  be.  In  the  long  anil  som- 
bre months  of  winter  our  love  o(  nature,  like  the 
buds  of  vegetation,  seem  close  and  torpid;  but,  like 
them,  it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the  opcninn 
year,  and  we  welcome  our  long-lost  associates  with 
a  cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  excite,  as 
frienils  in  a  foreign  clime  The  .iolet  of  autumn  is 
greeted  with  none  of  the  love  wilh  which  we  hail 
the  violet  of  sprint;;  it  is  unseasonable;  perhaps  il 
brings  with  it  rather  a  thought  of  melancholy  than 
of  joy;  we  view  it  wilh  curiosity,  not  affection;  and 
thus  the  late  is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  in- 
trinsic beauty  or  splendour  that  so  charms  us;  for 
the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  compete  with  the 
grander  matrons  of  the  advanced  year;  they  would 
be  unheeded,  perhaps  lost,  in  the  rosy  bowcr.s  of 
summer  and  of  autumn:  no,  it  is  our  first  meeting 
with  a  long-lost  friend,  the  reviving  glow  of  a  natu- 
ral affection,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season:  to  ma- 
turity, they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  Ihe  re- 
newal of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature,  or  of  a 
higher  promise;  to  youth,  they  are  expanded,  being 
opening  years,  hilarity,  and  joy. 

[Journal  of  a  Aotnra/isl. 


Canton  (Baltimoke)  Races. 
Second  dmj. — The  race  on  Thursday  is  said  to  have 
been  one  ol  singular  beauty,  and  to  have  afforded 
the  spectators  fine  sport.  'I'he  kmioiiig  ones  as  well 
as  the  dolts  were  alike  dis:tppointcd  in  the  result. 
Before  starting  Fauquier,  ihc  Washington  horse,  was 
so  decidedly  the  favourite  that  bets  of  100  to  300 
were  offered  in  his  favour,  wilh  but  few  takers,  and 
iterated  again  when  the  horses  were  brought  up  to 
the  starting  chair,  with  similar  success.  By  one  of 
those  accidents  that  sometimes  occur,  the  riders  did 
not  wait  for  the  word  start,  but  dashed  off  without 
leave;  and  Jumpiyig  Jemmy  got  so  much  the  control 
of  his  bit  as  to  carry  his  rider  beyond  the  south  turn 
before  he  could  take  him  in.  The  jockies  of  the 
other  horses  were  more  fortunate,  and  held  on  to 
their  bridles.  The  horses  being  again  brough  up 
to  the  Judge's  chair,  on  receiving  the  -.vord  "  ^o" 
dashed  off  in  handsome  style.  Jumping  Jemmy  tak- 
ing the  lead,  hardly  pressed  by  Fauquier,  who  evi- 
dently gave  him  quite  as  much  to  do  as  he  could 
attend  to. 

Jumping  Jemmy  maintained  the  post  of  honour 
during  the  whole  of  the  first  round,  and  part  of  the 
second,  without  any  serious  attempt  being  made 
by  his  chief  coinpeiitor  to  pass  him;  but  as  they 
were  nearing  the  hill  on  the  back  of  liic  course,  the 
gallant  Fauquier  commenced  a  series  of  well  con- 
ceived efl'orts  to  push  by  him — at  times  he  nearly 
1  locked  Jumping  Jcinniy,  but  as  invariably  failed  ol 
his  object,  bets  were  freely  stili  offered  on  Fauquier, 
until  Ihe  hill  had  been  ascended,  and  it  was  lound 
that  Jumping  Jemmy  maintained  his  station,  and 
manifested  no  symptoms  of  distress.  Until  this  pe- 
riod, the  wise  doctors  of  horse  flesh  had  set  ban 
down  in  their  calendars,  a  mile  horse — they  erred — 
he  shewed  both  bottom  and  speed,  and  won  the  heat 
by  nearly  a  length— lime  3  min.  54  sec.  Florivcll 
distanced- 

At  starling  for  the  second  heat,  bets  were  still  in 
favour  of  Fauquier,— as  Fauquier's  bottom  was 
known  to  be  good,  it  was  determined  to  put  him  up 
to  his  speed  from  the  start— every  foot  of  this  heat 
was  nm  for,  but  Jumping  Jemmy  proved  himself  a 
steed  of  worth,  and  beat  his  antagonist  half  a  length; 
both  horses  were  nearly  locked  for  a  quarter  part  of 
Ihe  riiiic,  and  seemed  to  struggle  wilh  as  much  anx- 
iety as  their  riders  for  the  mastery.  I'o  say  that 
those  who  visited  Ihe  turf  on  that  day  were  gratified, 
would  but  faintly  convey  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  ex- 
perieneed— they  were  delighted,  and  returned  to 
their  business  in  good  humour  with  themselves  and 
every  one  else. 

Tliird  day.— The  race  on  Friday  was  closely  con- 
tested and  won  in  two  heats  by  Batchclor.  This 
race,  as  well  as  the  one  of  the  day  before,  deceived 
those  who  pride  themselves  on  being  connossieurs. 
\\:i-liiiigton  was  decidedly  the  favourite,  and  bets 
wei.-  otlcrcd  on  him,  of  from  50  to  30,  and  from  100 
lo  -JO. 

The  first  beat  was  run  in  6  min.  2  sec,  won  by 
Balchelor,  by  about  two  lengths — VVashington  id 
iMobican  3d. 

The  second  heat  waa  also  won  by  Batchelor,  by 
about  a  length,  Mohican  id,  and  Washington  nearly 
distanced-     Time  li  min.  3  sec. —  Chronicle. 


Education  and  instruction  are  the  means,  Ihe  one 
by  use,  Ihe  oilier  by  precept,  to  make  our  natural 
faculty  of  reason   iiolh  the  belter  and  the  sooner  to 


judge  rightly  between  truth  and  error,  good  and  evil.  I  ter,"  replies  the  other. 


"I  want  a  Young  Man's  Companion,"  says  a  gen- 
tleman to  a  bookseller: — "Then  here's  my  daugh- 


(From  the  Free  Trade  Advocate,  .April  11.) 
THE  TWO  PENKMVES. 
"Tell  me  which  weighs  the  most,  that  penknife, 
or  those  three  silver  half  dollars,"  said  a  gentleman 

10  us  the  other  day.  I  took  them  in  my  hands  and 
pronounced  them  to  be  of  equal  weight.  "That 
penknife,"  said  my  friend,  "was  niaile  in  Pittsburg. 

11  cost  me  one  dollar  and  a  half,  and  is  the  product 
of  American  industry,  which  you  see  has  given  to  a 
liltle  piece  of  iron,  and  a  small  piece  of  a  buck's 
born,  a  value  equal  to  its  own  weight  in  silver." 
All  the  company  present  were  struck  with  this  ap- 
parently  irresi-slible    argument   in   favour   of   the 

•American  system."  That  iron  ore  and  horn 
should  be  made  as  valuable  as  silver  by  domestic  in- 
i/wsiri/,  appeared  to  be  almost  incredible,  and  yet  the 
veracity  of  the  owner  of  the  penknife  admitted  no 
doubt  on  the  subject.— Could  there  be  any  question 
;i-  lo  the  benefit  which  the  nation  would  derive  from 
iiiiiking  its  own  penknives?  seemed  lo  be  asked  by 
tc\eral  of  the  listeners. 

To  meet  this  cogent  /ac/,  which  to  my  friend  was 
so  conclusive  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  restrictive 
policy,  that  he  proposed  to  burn  the  books  on  politi- 
cal economy,  Adam  Smith  and  all.  1  also  resorted 
to  a  fad.  I  took  out  of  my  pocket  an  English  pen- 
knife, of  the  same  weight  as  the  American  one,  which 
had  also  cost  a  dollar  and  a  half;  and  having  the 
(wo  before  me,  expressed  myself  somewhat  in  the 
following  language: 

"In  the  Pittsburg  knife,  I  see  the  representative  ol 
a  certain  portion  of  American  industry.  1  see  Ihe 
product  of  the  labor  of  the  bi'.nter,  the  miner,  the 
coal  heaver,  the  smelter,  Ihe  wagoner,  the  iron  mas- 
ter, the  steel  maker,  and  the  cutler.  1  see  that  the 
knife  is  the  result  of  the  combined  labour  of  these 
and  perhaps  many  others,  and  I  also  see,  that  the 
knife  has  cost  what  is  precisely  equal  to  Ihe  wages 
of  a  man  for  three  days,  estimating  this  at  fifty  cents 
per  day.  In  other  words:  I  see,  that  in  order  that 
the  nation  should  possess  that  penknife,  one  man 
must  labour  for  three  days. 

Now  in  Ihe  English  knife,  I  also  see  a  portion  ol 
American  industry.  1  see  il  in  the  product  of  the 
labour  of  the  ploughman,  the  sower,  the  reaper,  Ihe 
thrasher,  the  miller,  the  wood  cutter,  Ihe  cooper,  the 
wagoner,  the  factor,  the  merchant,  the  ship  builder, 
the  rigger,  ibe  sail  maker,  the  ship  smith,  the  ship 
joiner^the  plumber,  the  drayman,  the  slevadore,  the 
mariner,  and  a  dozen  others  who  are  employed  in 
producing  wheat,  converting  it  into  flour,  and  in 
transporting  it  abroad.  All  this  is  American  indus- 
try, and  is  only  another  mode  of  making  a  penknije. 
Ithas,  however,  Ihe  advantage  over  the  first  mode. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  protecting  duty,  the  English 
knife  would  cost  but  one  dollar,  or  in  other  word^, 
the  nation  could  procure  it  by  the  labour  of  one 
man  for  two  days  instead  of  three,  and  if  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  cveiy  individual,  that  he  should  procure 
what  he  wants  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of 
labour,  so  must  it  be  for  the  interest  of  all  individu- 
als, that  is,  the  nation." 

"But,"  rejoined  my  antagonist,  "your  argument 
is  good  applied  to  your  commercial  cities,  where 
wheat  is  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel,  but  it  does 
not  apply  to  an  interior  town  where  wheat  is  only 
worth  half  that  price.  For,  you  can  perceive,  that 
whilst  your  knife  has  cost  }0U  the  equivalent  of  one 
bushel  of  wheat,  mine  has  cost  Ihe  equivalent  of  Iteo 
bushels,  and  it  is  therefore  clearly  our  interest  to 
make  our  own  penknives." 

"That  may  be  so  or  it  may  not  be  so,  according 
lo  circumstances.  If  you  can  procure  the  foreign 
knife  with  less  than  two  bushels  of  wheal,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  wilb  less  than  the  price  ol  two 
bushels  of  wheat,  which  you  could  do  were  it  mt  Jor 
the  prolectite  duty,  and,  if  Ihe  American  made  knife 
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would  cost  Toil  quite  two  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the 
[irice  of  two  bushel*,  it  would  be  for  your  interest, 
at  well  as  for  the  interest  of  your  nutinn,  that  you 
should  re.^orl  to  the  commorrial  nindc  of  procuring 
the  knife;  because  by  (hat  mode  a  knife  is  brought 
into  existence,  at  a  cheaper  rale,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing,  by  a  less  sacritice  of  l.ihour,  than  by 
the  process  of  manufacture.  If.  however,  you  have 
no  foreign  vent  for  your  agricultural  productions, 
then  the  manuf.tcture  of  your  own  penknives  comes 
round  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  you  make 
them  yourselves,  because  you  have  not  the  means 
of  buying  them  from  others.  If  this  be  the  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  Piltsliurg,  why  do  you  wish 
protective  duties?  Why  do  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  make  a  few  penknives  for  your  own  use,  call 
upon  congress  to  enact  a  law,  that  every  body  in 
the  whole  United  States,  shall  pay  fifty  per  cent, 
more  for  their  penknives,  than  the  price  at  ivhich  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  procure  them?  This  is  what 
the  advocates  of  free  trade  have  so  much  reason 
to  complain  of. — They  ace  told  that  England  will 
not  buy  the  productions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  should  be  laws  enacted  to  prohibit 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  from  buying  the  pro- 
ductions of  England.  Now  we  say,  no  such  laws 
are  necessary.  If  Pennsylvania  cannot  sell,  she 
cannot  buy,  and  the  best  possible  protection  for  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  an  inland  town,  is  her 
limited  ability  to  send  the  rude  produce  of  her  agri- 
cullure  to  a  foreign  market." 

A'ote. — The  above  is  not  intended  as  a  literal  ac- 
count of  the  conversation  referred  to,  and  as  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  amending  our  argu- 
ment, we  wish  to  aflford  to  the  gentleman  referied 
to  an  opportunity  of  amending  his. — We,  there- 
fore, respectfully  invite  him  to  favour  us  with  a 
communication  upon  this  important  point,  as  it  will 
enable  our  readers  to  form  a  judgment,  as  to  whe- 
ther the  manvfacturing  mode  of  procuring  a  pen- 
knife, is  to  be  preferred  to  the  agricutlural  and 
commercial  mode  of  procuring  the  same  thing.  The 
argument  in  relation  to  penknives  is  equally  applica- 
ble to  all  other  foreign  commodities,  and  although 
the  duty  upon  them  is  not  so  great  as  we  have  as- 
sumed for  the  sake  of  round  numbers,  yet  upon 
many  other  articles  it  is  much  greater. 


HOW  TO  BATHE. 

Reader,  we  are  disposed  to  take  some  care  of 
your  body  as  well  as  your  mind.  Be  duly  thankful, 
therefore,  for  the  advice  we  are  about  to  give  you. 

The  spring  bath  come,  "refreshed  earth,  reviving 
all  but  man;"  your  head  aches,  and  you  feel  occa- 
sionally drowsy,  languid, and  uncomfortable.— Take 
a  warm  bath,  it  will  relieve  you  in  an  hour;  but  take 
it  in  the  proper  way; 

"When  'tis  done,  'twere  well 
It  were  net  done  quickly;" 
for  in  this  lies  the  mischief  of  warm  bathing.  A 
man  generally  posts  to  a  bath  as  if  he  were  carrying 
an  express,  or  running  away  from  a  broomstick.  He 
i«  out  of  breath  and  in  a  perspiration  on  his  arrival. 
He  undresses  himself  in  a  great  hurry,  souses  his 
body  in  the  hot  water,  kicks  about  for  five  minutes, 
emergies  with  every  pore  open,  puts  on  his  garments, 
looks  complacently  in  the  mirror,  and  thinks  he  has 
taken  a  warm  bath.  No  such  thing:  he  has  taken 
nothing  but  a  cold.  In  onf  hour  he  begins  to 
sneeze  and  the  next  day  he  commences  coughing, 
and  curses  the  bath.  Philosophy  grieves  over  his 
folly,  but  will  not  relieve  his  nose  and  lungs.  Why 
did  the  bath  give  him  a  cold.  Because  he  was  in  a 
perspiration  when  he  went  into  the  water,  which 
said  perspiration  was  increased  by  the  heat,  and 
checked  as  soon  as  raised  into  the  colder  medium  of 
the  air.  The  order  of  nature  must  be  reversed  to 
prevent  a  man  from  taking  cold  under  such  circum- 
stances. 


Now,  reader,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  lake  »  balh 
In  the  first  place,  pay  your  Dole  if  it  he  due;  or  if 
you  cannot  do  lliat  Id  it  be  priiteslcd  and  think  no 
more  about  it.  Tranipiility  of  mind  is  all  mipurlaiil 
in  reiulcring  the  warm  bath  beneficial.  Walk  lei- 
surely to  the  house  of  ablution,  and  disrobe  your 
self  with  moderate  haste.  You  may  have  the  water 
hot  enough  to  parboil  you  if  you  choose;  that  is  left 
to  youroivn  taste.  In  with  you;  and,  to  beguile  the 
lime,  read  a  newspaper  or  smoke  a  cigar.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  water  will  cool  to  nearly  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  you  will  have  gone  griidu- 
ally  and  safely  through  half  a  dozen  climates.  You 
will  have  left  the  torrid  for  the  temperate  zone. 
Then  let  in  the  cohl  water,  very  slowly,  almost  drop 
by  drop;  and  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  you 
will  find  yourself  in  a  cold  buth.  Your  pores  will 
have  closed  gradually  anil  moderately,  your  sensa- 
tions will  be  exquisite  during  the  process,  and  you 
will  feel  strength  and  elasticity  in  every  limb.  You 
emerge  from  the  cold  water  into  the  warm  air,  dry 
your  body  thoroughly  with  a  coarse  towel,  and  feel 
like  a  new  man.  It  is  an  impossibility  for  you  to  take 
colli:  if  you  do,  you  arc  at  liberty  to  come  and  box 
our  cars  ibr  giving  you  bad  advice.  [.V.  Y.  Coiir. 


Gold  has  recently  been  discovered  in  considerable 
quantities,  in  Burke  county,  N.  C  A  merchant  from 
iMorg-^nton  last  week  brought  to  this  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  it  fluxed,  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  worth  of  fine  gold,  gathered  in  small 
quantities,  during  this  spring,  in  Burke  county.  It 
was  all  found  in  alluvial  earth,  either  on  the  borders, 
or  in  the  beds,  of  small  streams  of  water.  It  is  in 
fine  particles;  and  is  familiarly  known  as  "branch 
gold."  We  understand  that,  as  yet,  science  and 
practical  skill  in  mining  have  not  been  applied  to 
the  business  in  Burke. 

While  in  Morganton,  a  few  weeks  back,  we  learn- 
ed that  quicksilver,  in  its  pure  state,  is  found  in  that 
county,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  miners  in  amalgamating  their  gold. 

[  tVe^t  Carolinian. 

Rome,  March  13. 
Mrs.  iVJaria  Stark,  the  celebrated  authoress  of  the 
"Traveller's  Guide  through  France  and  llaly,"  has 
been  giving  what  are  called  tableaux  vivans.  These 
have  a  very  curious  effect — a  number  of  individuals 
place  themselves  in  the  exact  attitude  and  dress  of 
the  figures  in  a  celebrated  picture,  upon  a  stage, 
around  which  is  arranged  a  kind  of  frame,  and  be- 
tween the  individuals  thus  placed  and  the  audience, 
who  ought  to  he  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  drawn 
a  thin  veil.  The  etTect  produced  upon  an  observer 
standing  at  a  little  distance  is  exactly  that  of  a  pic- 
ture. At  Mrs.  Stark's  house  the  celebrated  painting 
by  Raphael  of  Mount  Parnasus  was  thus  represent- 
ed, in  a  style  that  astonished  the  crowd  of  Romans 
and  English  who  attended.  A  Mrs.  Glasgow-  has 
also  been  giving  several  representations  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  This  species  of  amusement,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Italy,  was  first  introduced  with  the  view 
of  improving  the  pictoral  taste  of  the  people,  by 
bringing  before  them  in  succession  specimens  of  the 
different  schools  of  painting;  and,  when  performed 
on  a  public  stage,  generally  attracts  a  crowded 
audience. 


Accident  and  Providential  Escape. 

Mhany,  May  13. 
Owing  to  the  late  rains,  the  Schoharie  creek  is 
much  swoollen  and  rapid,  and  its  passage  at  its  in- 
tersection with  the  Erie  canal,  difficult  and  hazard- 
ous. It  is  now  passed  by  means  of  ropes,  suspend- 
ed from  one  side  of  the  creek  to  the  other,  to  which 
the  painters  or  ropes  at  the  stern  and  bows  of  the 
boats  are  attached.  About  sundown  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  a  packet  boat,  od  its  passage  west,  hav- 


ing about  forty  passengers  on  board,  allcmpted  to 
cross;  but  having  been  struck  nuddenly  by  the  cur- 
rent, the  support  of  the  ropes  was  lost,  and  the  boat 
pa.spil  rapidly  down  the  creek  about  twenty  rod», 
and  turning  broadside,  went  over  the  dam,  9  or  in 
feet  high.  What  i*  singul.ir,  although  the  bagg«ge 
which  was  on  deck,  was  all  thrown  into  the  creek, 
not  H  passenger  was  thrown  out  or  hurt.  The  bag- 
gaee  sunk  and  had  not  been  recovered  on  Tuesday 
night;  though  it  was  believed  it  would  be.  In  one 
of  the  trunks  was  §7000,  and  in  another  $5000,  be- 
longing to  two  of  the  passengers. 


(Items  from  late  English  Papen.) 
A  Mr.  Von  Zcdlilz,  in  his  latest  statistical  account 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy  (Berlin,  1828,)  not  only 
gives  the  average  slate  of  the  population,  viz:  2435 
to  a  German  square  mile,  the  number  of  villages  and 
market-places,  ;CO,OeO,)  of  towns,  &.c,,  but  goes  so 
far  as  to  state  the  number  of  buildings,  in  the  whole 
monarchy  to  be  3,'J()7, 000.  In  1SJ5  the  number  of 
schools  in  Prussia  was  estimated  at  iJl,6i.3,  with 
'i'2,261  school-masters  and  mistresses. 

According  to  Gadicke's  newest  guide  throuzh 
Berlin,  it  contains  29-4  streets,  32  open  places,  7330 
houses,  and  220,000  inhabitants.  The  garrison  is 
calculated  to  be  rather  less  than  12,000  men.  Every 
house  where  a  great  man  has  died  is  specially  men- 
tioned. 


At  one  of  the  late  sittings  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences of  Metz,  an  account  was  given  of  a  new  ex- 
periment, in  order  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  cot- 
ton in  woollen  stuffs.  An  ounce  of  pure  alkali,  or 
caustic,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  half  a  pound  of  water, 
and  the  sospeeled  slull'  is  to  be  boiled  in  it  about  a 
couple  of  hours.  If  the  stuff  is  composed  wholly  of 
wool  it  will  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  will  form  a 
species  of  soap-suds  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
should  run  through  a  fine  sieve  when  poured  into  it 
boiling  hot.  If  on  the  contrary,  the  stutT  contains 
cotton,  or  other  vegetable  fibres,  they  will  perhaps 
undergo  some  alteration;  but  they  will  not  entirely 
dissolve,  but  will  remain  upon  the  sieve  like  the 
pieces  of  rags  in  paper  mills — for  alkali,  one  of 
whose  properties  is  to  dissolve  animal  substances, 
has  very  little  effect  upon  vegetable  ones. — Parit  Pa. 


Several  gentlemen  have  recently  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving themselves  from  severe  fits  of  gout  by  cov- 
ering the  parts  affected  thickly  with  raw-cotton;  the 
kind  called  Uplands  has  been  found  to  answer  verjr 
well.  When  a  sufTicient  quantity  of  this  has  been 
well  bound  about  the  hand  or  foot  overnight,  in  va- 
rious instances,  that  have  been  stated  to  us  by  the 
parties  themselves,  all  traces  of  the  complaint  have 
been  removed  before  morning.  We  have  not  much 
faith  in  specifics;  but,  at  least,  the  remedy  we  have 
mentioned  is  worth  a  trial,  since  it  can  do  no  harm. 
\ ManchtUer  Gwtrdian. 


The  nopal,  which  produces  the  cochineal,  is  a 
plant  consisting  of  little  stem,  but  expanding  itself 
into  wide  thick  leaves,  more  or  less  prickly  accord- 
ing to  its  different  kind;  one  "r  two  of  these  leaves 
being  set  as  one  plant,  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  feet  square  from  each  other,  are  inoculated 
with  the  cochineal,  vvhich  is  an  insect;  it  is  Ihc  same 
as  if  we  were  to  take  the  blight  off  an  apple  or  oth- 
er common  tree,  and  rub  a  small  portion  of  it  on 
another  tree  free  from  the  contagion,  when  the  con- 
sequence would  be  that  the  tree  so  inoculated  would 
become  covered  with  the  blight;  a  small  quantity  of 
the  insects  in  question  is  sufficient  for  each  plant, 
which,  in  proportion  as  it  increases  its  leaves,  i' 
sure  to  be  covered  with  the  costly  parasite.  When 
the  plant  is  perfectly  saturated,  the  cochineal  i» 
scraped  off  with  great  care. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(JcK£  5,  1829. 


^iHi:^  i^i;.^!:^:^; 


Baltimore,  Friday,  June  6,  1839. 


C^The  legislature  of  Virginia,  with  a  praisewor- 
thy regard  for  the  collection  and  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, has  established  a  library,  for  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  government,  and  made  such  ample 
provision  for  its  increase,  as  will  insure  a  most  ex- 
tensive collection  in  Law,  Literature,  Science  and 
the  Arts. 


BuRMNo  Oyster  Shells  for  Manure — Inquiry. 

I  would  ask  for  information  on  this  subject.  The 
manner  of  building  the  kiln;  the  size  square;  the 
number  of  bushels  of  shells  which  may  be  burnt  in 
one  kiln  to  most  advantage,  &c.  Stc. 

Arid  how  many  bushels  should  be  put  to  the  acre 
of  good  land;  at  what  season,  and  preparatory  to 
what  crops,  &c.  And  any  other  information  that 
may  be  of  use  to  a  Novice. 

id^  Attar  of  Roses. — Ghazeepon  is  celebrat- 
ed throughout  India  for  the  beauty  and  extent  of  its 
rose-gardens;  the  rose-fields  occupy  many  hundred 
acres;  the  roses  are  cultivated  for  distillation,  and 
for  making  attar.  The  price  of  a  sieve,  or  2lb3. 
weight  (a  large  quart)  of  the  best  rose-water  is  eight 
linas,  or  a  shilling.  The  attar  is  obtained,  after  the 
rose-water  is  made,  by  setting  it  out  during  the  night 
until  sun-rise,  in  large  open  vessels,  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  then  skimming  otf  the  essential  oil  which 
floats  on  the  top.  To  produce  one  rupee's  weight 
of  attar,  200,000  well  grown  roses  are  required' 
The  juice,  even  on  the  spot,  is  extravagantly  dear. 

iCT"  Preservation  of  Eggs. — It  has  long  been 
known  that  eggs  may  be  kept  perfectly  well  for  nine 
or  ten  months  in  lime-water.  A  still  more  effectual 
way  of  preserving  lliein  has  been  tried;  it  is  that  of 
depositing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  hyilrochlorate 
of  chalk  (thirty  grains  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  water,) 
the  liquid  always  above  the  eggs,  and  lo  stand  in  a 
cool  situation.  So  treated,  they  have  been  ke|)t  for 
a  whole  year,  preserving  all  their  freshness.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  sulphate  of  iron  would  have 
the  same  effccl. 


?CP  To  Preserve  Seeds  fit  for  Veoetation. — 
Fill  an  old  cask  half  full  of  earth,  put  the  seeds 
as  near  as  possilile  to  the  middle  of  the  cask,  then 
fdl  the  latter  entirely  with  moist  earth,  pressing  it 
down,  and  finally  closing  the  cask,  so  that  neither 
air  nor  water  may  enter  it.  Keep  it  from  contact 
with  the  sca-wali-r.  In  this  manner  seeds  may  be 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  or  Nevv  Holland,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  preservation,  and  lit  to  vegetate. 


■  SI.  Hogs'-lAird,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.58;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13. 30;  Cargo,  No.  1, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  OaU  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .la. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel  1.50.  IVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .30  a 
.37;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .22  a  .24;  do.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .25  a  .30, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .22  a  .26;. Na- 
tive, washed  .20  a  .25;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a 
37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .28;  do.  spinning,  Utsort,  27  a  .SO. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  May  30. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23 a. 24.     Co((<m,New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;   Upland,  .8J  a  .lOJ;   Alabama,  .9  a  11.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.     Flax,  Ameri- 
can .8  a  .9.    Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  . 

Hour,  N.York,  bbl. a  6.87^;  Canal  6.87  a  7. 12;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  7.124a  7.25;  Richmond  city  mills,  7; 
country,  6.87f, ;  Alexandria,  6.87^  a  7.00;  Fredericks- 
burg 6.76.;  Petersburg,  6.75;  Rye  Flour,  4  00  a  4.12^; 
Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50;  per  hhd.  13.00  a  13.50. 
Groin,  Wheal,  Virginia  1.33  a  1.40;  N.  Carolina  I.  40  a 
1.50;  Rye,  North,  .73  a.  75;  Corn,  Yellow,  North,  .56  a 
.57;  Barley,  55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .40  a  .43;  Peas, 
white,  dry  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  8.50.  Provi- 
sions, Beef,  mess  10.00  a  10.50;  prime  7.75  a  8.50;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 

.5  a  .6;   Pork,  mess  12.50  a  12.874;   prime  9.75  a  10.00, 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.Oa.lO.  Rice. ij  a. 3.  To6occo,  Virginia  .3  i  a  .54  a. 64; 
Kentucky,  .3^  a  54  a  .64.  tVool,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .33;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  June  2. 
Bofj-irar,  yellow  .23  a. 24;  £eni«,  bushel  §1.25  a  1.50; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Butter,  No. 
1 ,  .8  a  .84,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6 ;  Cotton,  New  Orleans .  1 1  a  .  13, 
Upland  .9  a  .104,  Tennessee  .9  a  .I04,  Alabama  .9  a 
104;  /Vrt(/iers,  South.  .32  a  .33,  West.  .31  a.32;  Flax.83. 
.84.     Flour,  super.  6.75;  line  6.624;    Rye  3.00  a  4.00; 

Cornmeal,hds.  11.50  a ,  bis.  2.00  a  2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu.  1.35;  Giaiji,  Wheat   1.30  a  1.40; 

Rye  .60  a. 65,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .44  a  .45, 1,  c.  yellow,  .47 
a  .48,  u.  c.  round,  .50  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .40,  Bailey,  Pa. 
. —  a  . — ;  do.  Eastern,  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  9; 
Hemp,  210;  l.ard,  .6  a  .8;  OiZ,  linseed,  .80;  Port,  mess, 
13.00 a  13.25,  prime  11.50a  12,  cargo  10.25  a  10.50;  Rice, 
2.75  a  3.25;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  Virginia  .44  3. 7; 
Wool,  common  washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33, 
three  quarters  blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40;  un- 
v.-ashed,  generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Baltimore  Market. — The  wagon  price  of  How 
ard  fireel  Hour  remains  at  ;j.().12i,  the  store  price  i 
^ii  ion  jG..{7i.  Live  SfocA— Beef  on  the  hoof  i 
very  scarce;  this  however  has  not  raised  the  prices. 
A  sale  was  made  last  week  by  .Mr.  Beale,  of  Virgi- 
nia, of  one  hundred  cattle  from  the  Scioto,  Ohio,  at 
from  J5.50  to  {.(j.-ij  per  hundred.  This  lot  was  ol 
as  good  a  stock  as  has  been  in  market  this  spring. 

i;."  There  has  been  no  foreign  intelligence  receiv- 
ed since  our  last. 

Pricet  Current  in  lioslon.May  29. 
.«;>p(M,  best,  bbl.  ».3.00  a  5.00.  Beana,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.37.  Ufe/,  mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8. 00  a  8.50.  Butter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  C/iff«,  new  milk,  .7  a. 9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Muward-sl.  7.00  a 
7.12;  Gcncs«c,  7.00  a  7.50;  Kje,  bi-.-t, —  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .60  a  62;    Rvc,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;   Oats   .34  a 


FURTHER  IMPROVE.MENTS  IN    THE 
WHEAT  FAN  INTRODUCED. 

From  the  excellent  cliaiaclcr  the  subscribers  have 
heard,  for  some  time,  of  the  mode  of  communicating 
llie  motion  to  the  shoo  of  the  fan,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  delermincd  to  have  a  set  of  patterns 
made,  and  arc  now  building  some  fans  on  that  plan;  its 
regular  and  easy  motion  promises  durability  to  the  ma 
chine  and  ease  to  the  workmen. 

Within  the  periphery  of  the  cog  wheel,  arc  3  set  of 
level  cogs,  which  work  into  a  level  pinion  on  the  end  of 
an  iron  rod,  which  passes  along  the  side  of  the  fan,  and 
connects,  by  means  of  a  crank,  to  the  shoe — by  tli 
future,  more  or  less  shake  can  be  given  to  the  riddles 
at  pleasure.  SINCLAIR  it  MOORE, 

June  4,  1823.  Pratt-st.  wharf,  Baltimore 


ALMANAC. 


1839. 
Ju.ne. 


Saturday, 6 

Sunday, 7 

.Monday, 8 

Tuesday, 9 

Wednesday,..  10 

Thursday, 11 

Friday, 12 


Sun.  i  Length   Moon 

Rises.      Sets.  |of  days.    Sets. 


J. 

M. 

4 

40 

4 

39 

4 

39 

4 

39 

4 

38 

4 

38 

4 

38 

7  20 
7  21 


7  22 


H.  M. 

14  40 
14  42 
14  42 
14  42 
14  44 
14  44 
14  44 


H.      M. 

11      5 

11   37 

mom. 

0    7 

0  37 

1  6 
1  36 


Moon,  First  Quarter,  9th,  8  h.  IG  m.  Morn. 
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Corrected  for  the  .American  Farvier,  by  EJicard  J.  IVillson 
(f  Co.,  Commission  Merchants  and  Planters''  Jgeuls. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  §5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00 — red,  6.00  a  8.00 — fine 
red,  8.00  o  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.OO0 
S. 50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— tine  yellow  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  4.00  a  6.00— .Kentucky,  common  5.00 
a  7.00— wrapping,  6.00  a  8.00. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family,  $7.50— superfine 
Howard-st.  6.25  a  6.374;  city  mills,  6.00  0  Sus- 
quehanna, 6.00 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.10  0  1.20— best  white  do.  1.20  a  1.35 — ord. 
to  good,  .70  a  1.10 — Corn,  white,  .38  0.4O;  yellow,  .40 
a  .12— Rte,  .60 a  .55— Oats,  .28  a  .32— Beans,  1. 00 a  1.26 
— Peas,  .65  a  .60— Clover  seed,  3.50  0  4.50 — Timotht, 
2a  2.50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — 
Lucerne  .374  a.50 lb. — Barley,  .45  a.50 — Flaxseed,  1.00 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .84  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — Alab.  .10  a 
.11— Mississippi  .11a  .13— North  Carolina,.  10  a.U— 
Geo.  .9 a.  12— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24a 
25— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter,. 25  a 
30— full  do..30a.50,accord'gto  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,$225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbL 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  4.00  a  4.124;  No.  2,  S.50a 
3.75 — Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  5. SS;  No.  3,4.25 — 
Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  new,  .94  a.  10;  old,  1 1 ;  do.  E. 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.60,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $6.60  a  $6.26. 

Marketing. — Apples,  per  bu.,  $2.00;   Strawbcrriei, 

124  a  15  per  quart;  Peas,  1.00  a perbu.;  Squabs,  IS  J; 

Young  Chickens,  2.00  a  2.50  per  doz.;  Butter,  lb.  .SIJ  0 
374;  Eggs,  .10  a  .11;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00  a  1.60; 
Fowls,  doz.  3  a  3.75;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10; 
Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pips,  dressed, 
.874;a  1.00  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Shad,  10.00a  12.00 per  hun- 
dred ;  Terrapins,  4.00a4.60  per  doz;  Pork,  6.60a6.00  cwt. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
.K  New  Treatise  upon  Wool  and  Sheep,  translated 
from  the  French,  continued;  Chapter  1,  (iencral  Con- 
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AQILICUIiTVaZl. 


(From  Iho  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  Mny  I8Zt.) 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CiRAlN. 

Sir, — Having  reaii  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
munications, in  the  Briliih  Fitrincr'}  ^Vaj^azine,  at- 
tempting to  account  for  the  cause  which  produces 
rmut  in  wheat,  1  am  iniluced  to  send  you  the  fol- 
lowing relation  of  the  means  which  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  continent  to  prevcHt  the  diseases  of 
graio.  It  was  drawn  up  many  years  ago  by  M. 
Desmaiietcs,  of  Lisle,  in  France;  and  if  you  think 
favourably  of  it,  the  insertion  of  the  annexed  trans- 
lation in  your  valuable  work — for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  bas  not  been  sulVicicntly  known — will  pro- 
bably furnish  hints  which  may  enable  the  intelli- 
gent farmers  of  our  own  country  to  ascertain  the 
accuracy  of  the  doctrines  therein  laid  down.     F, 

On  Ihe  principal  Jlccidents  and  Diseases  to  tchieh 
H'heat  Olid  the  other  Cereal  Plants  arc  liable,  and 
the  means  trhicJi  may  be  employed  to  prevent  them. 
Wheat  is  subject  to  many  accidents  or  diseases, 
which  desolate  the  districts  where  it  is  propagated, 
They  diminish,  and  sometimes  totally  destroy,  the 
crop;  and  the  unfortunate  husbandman  occasional- 
ly sees  all  his  hopes  blasted,  and  that  in  a  very  ihort 
period  of  time.  Many  enlightened  naturalists  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  ascertain  the  causes,  that 
they  may  prevent  these  fatal  effects.  Among  these 
I  ought  particularly  to  mention  M.  Tillct,  I'Abbe 
Tessier,  and  M.  Benedict  Prevost,  whose  works 
have  thrown  the  greatest  light  upon  a  subject  so  in 
leresting,both  in  regard  to  agriculture  and  the  phy 
tiology  of  vegetables.  Notwithstanding  Ihe  details, 
perhaps  too  long,  into  which  1  am  forced  to  enter,  I 
tball  here  report  a  part  of  the  observations  of  these 
learned  philanthropists,  and  the  opinions  of  other 
naturalists,  regarding  the  diseases  of  a  plant,  one  of 
Ihe  greatest  blessings  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  Creator. 

I  ought  to  observe,  that  in  treating  of  Ihe  disease 
of  wheat,  I  speak  also  of  Ihose  of  oats,  barley,  ry, 
Turkey  wheat,  &c.;  so  that,  in  the  chapters  regard- 
ing these  plants,  I  shall  refer  the  reader  to  this. 

Of  the  S&iut. 

Smut  {la  earie,  also  called  basse,  elogue,  chanbuclc, 
bruine  or  hrouine)  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  wheal 
the  most  generally  to  be  met  with,  and  who*  rava- 
ges are  the  most  considerable.  It  is  not  uncJmmon, 
in  some  counlriea.  to  see  twice  or  three  times  as 
Oiany  smutted  ears  of  corn  as  sound  ones 

The  corn  which  is  attacked  by  it  is  of.  brown  or 
grayish  colour;  its  envelope  becomes  prched  ami 
dry,  and  contains  only  a  black  delicate  pwiier,  witli 
a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  particulHrl  when  it  is 
fresh. 

The  smutted  ears  ripen  sooner  thai  the  others: 
they  are  narrow,  and  n.ay  be  known  ^y  a  peculiar 
green  colour.  1  hey  do  not  rest  upo  their  stem, 
like  the  sound  ears;  they  remain  erec.ariil  do  not 
(lower,  although  the  stamina:  are  formd.  The  plant 
of  tbe  sniutted  corn  is  generally  lour;  the  lop  of 
the  stem,  immediately  under  ihe  ear,  ia  liille  crook- 
ed; and  ilH  straw  is  less  while  than  Iht  of  the  re  si. 
Smutted  and  sound  ears  are  somcliiiis  found  on  the 
same  slen),  sound  and  smutted  grais  on  the  s:imc 
ear,  and  even  Ihe  sxme  grain  may  suiclimes  be  on- 
ly partly  smutted. 

Smut,  therefore,  attacks  Ihe  inteor  of  Ihe  grain 
viithout  chan::iiig  the  nature  of  Ih  chsff  or  of  Ihe 
other  parts  of  the  ear,  which,  ho\>v<r,ii  divf^ure.-. 
more  or  Ic^,  as  well  as  Ihe  ^lem  VVhen  the  rn-.! 
is  in  the  rro|i,  it  lias  been  also  maiked  that  the 
smutted  idimts  arc  most  atlacke  by  ii. 

Much  has  been  wiillen  on  i«  tulject  of  smut; 
but  the  country  penple  conbii*'  miny  circumstan- 
ces  as   Ihe    causes  of  it,  w  hi'   are,  in   fact,  only  I 
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symptoms  of  its  efl'ccl»;»o  that  it  will  be  iinnecessa 
ry  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  their  opinion.'!. 

Messrs.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  gave,  in  1801,  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  smut— which  baa  led  them 
to  conclude  that  this  substance  was  a  degeneracy  of 
the  gluten  of  the  farina.  M.  Parmenlier  considers 
the  pcrispcrra  as  the  part  of  the  grain  which  i; 
cliielly  attacked,  according  to  Ihe  results  he  obtain 
ed;  and  which  appeared  rather  to  belong  to  Ihe 
lliick  oils  than  to  farinaceous  substances.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  by  chemical  analysis  alone,  however 
correctly  made,  the  true  cause  of  this  disease  can 
be  discovered. 

Adanson  says,  in  comparing  the  powder  of  smut 
to  that  of  vessesloiip,  that,  on  examining  it  in  a  mi- 
croscope, he  had  been  led  to  conjecture  that  it  is 
owing  to  a  vegelable,  analogous  to  Ihe  plants  of 
that  class.  M.  Tessier  was  also  persuaded  that  this 
disease  could  neither  proceed  from  the  soil,  from  the 
manures,  nor  from  Ihe  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
And  M.  Bernard  de  Jussicu,  in  his  inquiries  as  to  its 
primitive  cause,  has  thought  that  smutted  grains 
contained  a  kind  of  lycoperdon  or  retictilaria.  His 
opinion  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  generality  of 
botanists. 

As  yet,  however,  no  certain  proofs  had  been  ob- 
tained in  confirmation  of  this  conjecture;  all  the 
data  were  uncertain,  and  the  cause  of  smut  contin- 
ued problematical,  until  the  ingenious  observations 
made  by  M.  Prevost. 

In  making  experiments  on  the  means  of  prevent 
ing  the  smut,  this  respectable  naturalist  also  direct 
ed  his  allenticn  to  the  direct  cause  of  this  scourge 
of  tbe  crops.  By  frequent  e.xperiments  he  ascer- 
tained that  the  globules  of  Ihe  smut  are  organized 
bodies,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  seeds  (gem 
mes.gemmules,  gongyles)  of  a  microscopic  plant,  and 
that  tliis  plant  was  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  Ihe 
grain.  Alter  having  placed  these  seeds  in  water,  or 
in  some  very  moist  substances  which  might  be  fa 
vourable  to  their  vegetation,  he  saw  them  produce 
small  cylindrical  stems  of  difl'erent  sizes,  often  arii 
,:i.hi(ed,  sometimeo  simple,  and  at  olhcrs  assumin; 
at  Ihe  e.ilremity  the  form  of  small  stars,  the  rays  o. 
which,  though  at  first  very  short,  became  afterwards 
long,  like  straight,  narroiv  leaves.  Often,  also,  this 
extremity  spread  itself  into  a  thick  mass,  which  ap- 
peared composed  of  small  filaments  interwoven 
with  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  twisted  like  cotton. 
Two  or  three  days  after  vegetation  had  commenc- 
ed, he  remarked  upon  the  congregated  stems  some 
small,  oblong,  pediculated  bodies,  which  were  the 
real  fruit  of  the  plant,  and  in  which  he  sometimes 
thought  he  saw  particles  of  an  astonishing  minute 
ness.  The  sprigs  that  shot  out  from  the  blown  and 
conglomerated  stems  ollen  grew  to  a  considerable 
length;  they  twisted  together,  and  sometimes  pro- 
duced new  ramifications.  The  fructiform  produc- 
tions, which  were  found  upon  the  same  stalks,  often 
remained  fixed  together  after  Ihe  latler  had  disen- 
gaged themselves;  and  they  changed  their  respec 
live  positions,  like  flowers  or  fruits,  upon  branches 
which  conlinue  to  increase  in  growth.  After  some 
lime  the  whole  disapiiears,  and  there  remain  only 
>ome  detached  globules,  which  would  probably 
have  become  seeds,  similar  to  those  from  which 
Ibey  originated,  if  they  had  been  in  a  convenient 
position— that  is,  in  Ihe  embryon  of  the  grain  of 
some  young  blade  of  corn. 

It  has  been  proved,  by  Ihe  most  ingenious  obser- 
vations, that  Ihe  plant  of  Ihe  smut  ori^iinales  on  that 
of  wheal,  or  in  its  neigbboiiihood.  and  not  wilbin, 
tiy  Ihe  introduction  of  seeds  into  the  roots  and  ve-- 
sel<,  as  other  aiillmrs  have  advanced;  lliat  its  slems, 
lis  shools,  or  some  other  of  ils  produeliuns,  pene- 
Irate  into  Ibe  plant  of  Hie  wheat  wbiM  il  is  siill  ve- 
ly  Vouok;  thai  il  re;irlie>  lo  ihe  seal  of  Ihe  Pinhrvo 
c)l  Ihe  griiin,  where  il  produces  glolmles,  which  in 
crease  with  Ihe  ear,  and  brcoiMe  perfect  seeds  when 
Ihe  wheat  approaches  lo  maturity. 


This  plant,  so  small  and  delicate,  would  soon  be 
ileMroycd  by  tbe  winiU,  by  r.iin,  and  by  all  Ihe  vari- 
ations of  the  almocphi-re,  if  wheiil  did  not  ofl'cr  an 
asylum  where  it  roiild  propagate  itself.  Its  seeds, 
or  gemntcs,  grow  there  and  unfold  Iheiiitelvcs  by  the 
aid  of  dews  or  of  the  moisture  upon  the  wheal  plant 
when  it  begins  to  appear,  or  on  the  earth,  before  it 
has  been  produced.  Then  il  is  that  Ihe  blailes  of 
tufts  already  blown,  introduce  ihenmelies  upon  tbe 
stem:  the  plant  of  Ihe  sniul  may  perish,  yet  its 
branches  continue  to  vegetate  there. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  only  at  Ihe  moment  of  ger- 
mination, or  soon  afterwards,  thai  the  plant  of  smul 
is  introduced  into  that  of  wheat.  In  tact,  if  one 
rubs  with  smut  the  stems  and  Ihe  ears  of  wheat  al- 
ready advanced,  either  none  or  very  little  smutted 
grain  will  be  produced;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  smut  be  spread  over  the  soil,  eitliar  after  or  a 
little  while  before  the  wheat  is  sown,  there  v^ill  be  a 
great  quantity.  The  fact  is  likcwite  proved  by  oth- 
er experiments. 

Thus  it  is  now  proved  that  smut  is  a  plant  des- 
tined to  pass  a  part  of  ils  existence  in  wheat,  and 
to  nourish  itself  on  the  grain.  It  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  intestine  plant,  and  may  be  compared  in 
that  respect  to  worms  in  Ihe  intestines  of  animals. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  smut,  one  can  easily 
conceive  that  this  rnalady  is  contagious,  as  has  been 
long  remarked;  and  in  order  that  it  may  lake  place, 
it  is  necessary  that  ils  seeds  should  be  scattered 
upon  Ihe  grain  of  wheal, or  upon  tbe  young  plant. 
or  well  mixed  with  Ibe  soil  in  which  it  is  grown. 
But  this  contact  alone  with  smut  will  not  suffice. 
To  spread  the  infection  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  seeds  should  be  disseminated  or 
separated  one  from  the  other;  and  as  they  do  not 
begin  lo  vegetate  unless  the  atmosphere  has  access 
lo  them,  the  contact  of  Ihe  air  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  their  propagation.  It  has  likewise  been 
remarked  that  wheat,  when  very  dry,  If  sprinkled 
with  smut  that  is  in  a  dry  state,  is  not  in  general 
much  smutted;  on  Ihe  other  hand,  if  the  wheat  is 
in  a  moist  state,  and  the  smut  very  fresh,  rcwof  the 
plants  escape  the  disease.  These  facts  coincide 
perfectly  with  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  for  a  long  time  in  Ihe  country — which  I  shall 
now  endeavour  lo  explain. 

Late  sowing,  or  the  incomplete  maturity  of  the 
plants,  are  circumstances  which  are  favourable  lo 
the  propagation  of  smut;  for  Ihe  seeds  sown  in  that 
case  produce  plants  weak  and  languishing,  and 
which  cannot  resist  Ihe  contagion. 

The  shade  of  houses  or  of  great  trees,  a  soil  ei- 
ther ill  cultivated,  or  where  the  cultivation  is  fresh 
and  recent,  are  likewise  causes  which  produce  and 
multiply  smut.  Rainy  and  cold  seasons,  fogs  and 
vapours,  are  much  to  be  dreaded.  Fields  near  to 
ponds  and  rivers  are  ordinarily  more  infected  with 
Ibis  parasitical  plant  than  those  which  are  more  dis- 
tant, and  consequently  less  subject  to  such  influence. 
Experience  has  likewise  proved,  that  wheat  soi-  n 
in  the  morning,  in  a  thick  fog,  is  more  subject  to 
the  smut  than  when  sown  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  Ihe  fog  is  dissipated.     In  illustration  of  this 

curious  fact  I  shall  give    the  following  anecdote: 

A  farmer,  on  working  Ihe  lanils  of  a  rich  coramand- 
ery  at  M.dla,  was  found  by  M.  Haidouin  sitting  on 
a  sack  of  i-ccd.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  Ihe  sun 
shining  brillimlly,  and  not  a  cloud  lo  be  seen.  M. 
Harduuin  went  iipio  liim,and  asked  him  why  he  was 
not  sowing?  "Because  the  land  is  ill,"  said  Ihe  la- 
linurer.  ••Whal  is  Ihe  matter  with  it?"  replied  W. 
Haidouin.  "It  sweats,"  said  the  other:  "stoop 
down,  and  you  will  see  a  cold  vapour  coming  from 
it.  I  am  sixty  years  old,  and  this  was  pointed  out 
to  me  by  my  (alber.  I  shall  wail,  or  else  I  should 
have  lil:iik  whral."  He  con.'idcrcd  this  transpira- 
lion  as  luviiiK  an  inlliienre  upon  Ihe  seed,  if  sown 
duriiii;  lis  occurrence.  The  labourer  added,  that  in 
tlie  piecedin^  )ear,  there  had    been  only  Iwo  days 
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proper  for  sowing,  and  that  the  harvest  was  most 
abundant;  «hde  llie  part  of  the  Geld  which  »vas 
sown  in  unfavourable  weather,  produced  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  smutted  corn. 

The  older  smut  is,  the  longer  time  it  requires  to 
commence  its  vegetation;  and  when  it  is  very  old 
it  docs  not  vegetate  at  all.  Wheat  infected  with 
smut  six  years  old  is  not  so  apt  to  be  diseased  as 
that  which  is  quite  new;  and  at  the  end  of  some 
years  it  ceases  to  vegetate.  M.  Tillet  propagated 
this  malady  for  twenty  years  with  the  powder  of  the 
smut  of  the  same  year — and  at  last  it  produced  no 
effect. 

Cold  and  strong  frosts  do  not  injure,  to  any  de- 
gree, the  development  of  the  seeds  of  smut.  When 
put  in  water  of  forty  degrees,  it  vegetated  with  dif- 
ficulty; when  put  in  boiling  water,  and  in  every 
other  respect  similarly  treated,  it  lost  very  quickly 
its  power  of  germination. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  preventives  which  have 
been  made  use  of  against  this  scourge  of  agricul- 
ture. It  has  been  remarked,  for  a  long  period,  that 
there  are  several  substances  united  to  water  which 
give  it  the  faculty  of  destroying  the  germ  of  smut. 

M.  Tessier,  after  trying  a  great  number  of  exper- 
iments, proposed  four  methods,  of  which  lime  formed 
the  basis.  In  the  first,  it  is  simply  mixed  with  wa- 
ter; in  the  second,  it  is  combined  with  salts;  in  the 
third,  it  is  mixed  with  volatile  alkali;  and  in  the 
fourth,  with  fixed  alkali,  potash,  or  soda.  In  the 
three  first  mentioned  methods,  he  puts  two  gallrns 
of  the  liquid,  very  hot,  upon  about  three  bushels  of 
corn;  and  in  the  fourth  method,  about  five  pints 
more  of  the  liquid  to  the  same  quantity  of  corn. 
The  best  mode  of  using  these  steepings,  is  to  leave 
the  corn  in  them  from  twenty-four  In  twenty-eight 
hours.  In  the  third  method,  a  quantity  of  pigeons' 
or  fowls'  dung,  which  gives  out  ammonia,  should  be 
steeped  in  the  liquid  for  a  fortnight  previou«ly  to 
its  use. 

Besides  the  stcepings,  the  Abbe  Tessier  recom- 
mends, that  before  the  sued  be  submitted  to  the  op- 
eration it  be  purified,  either  by  WKsiiini;  it  in  warm 
■wafer,  by  sifting  through  the  hands,  or  by  means  of 
mills,  sieves,  &c. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  M.  Cadet  dc 
Vaux,  which  he  calls  steeping  by  iiiviicrsion,  because 
the  seed  is  plunged  into  the  lifiuid  instead  of  pour- 
ing the  latter  upon  it.  Vou  Gr^t  put  the  wheat  in  a 
tub  containing  the  liquid.  Itoil  a  portion  of  the  li- 
quid in  which  lime  has  been  slaked.  The  propor- 
tions are  about  240  lbs.  of  corn  lo  from  four  to  five 
gallons  of  water,  according  to  llje  greater  or  less 
dryness  of  the  seed,  with  from  3  lbs.  to  24  lbs-  of 
quick  lime,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  latter, 
or  to  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  smut:  then 
add  the  remaintier  of  the,  water.  The  heat  of  the 
vfhole  ought  lo  be  such  that  the  hand  can  scarcely 
he  held  in  it.  You  then  pour  gradually  the  lime- 
water  upon  the  seed — stirring  both  about,  the  latter 
with  a  spatula,  the  former  with  a  furk  or  peel.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  water  lo  be  about  three  or  four 
fingers'  breadth  above  the  corn,  as  it  will  soon  ab- 
sorb this  quantity:  then  cover  the  vessel,  and  leave 
the  seed  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours — takini; 
care  to  stir  the  whole  about  five  or  six  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  or  else  open  the  spigot,  draw  oH' 
the  liquid,  and  pour  it  on  ajain. 

The  dung  should  be  diluted  in  the  portion  of  cold 
water,  with  any  thing  else  timt  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  cold  water. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  twcnly-four  hours,  with- 
draw the  sleeping  and  lake  out  the  corn;  it  is  then 
fit  to  be  sown  on  the  same  day,  for  by  exposin;:  it 
to  the  air  only  a  few  hours,  it  gets  dry  enough  to 
fclip  through  the  hands. 

It  appears  that  in  all  these  steeping?  the  lime  acts 
upon  the  smut  cither  mechanically — by  forming  a 
lorl  of  crust  or  varnish  upon  the  seed,  which  af- 
terwards comes  off  and  carriei  with  it  a  part  of  the 


smut — or,  which  is  more  likely,  by  a  chemical  ef- 
fect, which  destroys  the  particles,  or  gemmes,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  faculty  of  germinatine. 

Such  are  the  methods  which  some  writers  have 
[iroposed  and  others  recommended,  and  which  are 
at  the  present  time  almost  generally  adopted.  Yet 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  these  preparations,  which 
were,  doubtless,  the  most  safe  and  advantageous 
known  at  the  time  they  were  described,  ought  to 
give  way  lo  the  more  etfeclual  discoveries  of  the 
present  day.  In  fact,  experience  has  proved  that 
steeping  the  seed  does  not  always  answer  the  object 
of  those  by  whom  it  is  practised,  even  after  they 
have  taken  the  greatest  care.  The  chemical  ac- 
tion, when  lime-water  is  applied,  is  weak,  and  can- 
not always  preserve  wheat  from  the  attacks  of  smut, 
which  so  closely  attaches  itself  to  tha  grain.  On 
the  other  hand,  whatever  is  the  mode  of  washing 
wheat,  though  it  may  remove  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  the  smut,  it  may  not  always  destroy  the 
whole. 

If  the  effect  of  steeping  is  uncertain,  and  if  the 
operations  it  requires  arc  tedious,  and  in  some  de- 
gree expensive,  that  is  not  the  case  when  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  (or  copperas  or  blue  vitriol),  as 
proposed  by  M.  Benedict  Prevost,  is  made  use  of, 
which  is  much  simpler,  and,  I  believe,  m/al/ii(e.  I 
shall  give  his  method  in  a  few  words: — we  cannot 
propagate  too  much  his  important  discoveries. 

In  searching  for  those  substances  which  unite  in  the 
highest  degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  preventive  appli- 
cable to  agriculture,  the  author  discovered,  by  a  for- 
tunate accident,  that  copper  was  the  one  to  be  prefer- 
red. Having  putseveral  hundred  of  the  seeJsofsmut 
into  water  which  had  been  distilled  in  a;i  alembic 
of  copper,  to  bis  great  astonishment  he  observed  that 
these  seeds  either  did  not  vegetate  at  all  or  very  im- 
perfectly; whilst  other  seeds,  put  in  ordinary  water, 
germinated  as  usual.  Tlience  he  directed  his  re- 
searches to  copper  and  copperas  salts,  and  he  ob- 
tained from  thence  the  happiest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory results. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  influiinca 
of  the  copper  upon  the  germination  and  vegetation 
of  smut,  he  made  use  of  a  plate  of  ihis  metal,  en- 
tirely freed  from  verdigris,  containing  a  surface  of 
two  square  inches,  ile  found  that  after  the  plate 
had  remained  sixty  or  sixty-two  hours  in  the  wafer, 
the  seeds  which  he  afterwards  placed  upon  it  either 
did  not  come  up  at  all,  or  came  up  very  ill,  and  pro- 
duced only  deformed  stems  on  the  surface  of  the 
water:  at  the  bottom  he  perceived  no  sym|)tom  of 
vegetation.  But  as  such  a  process  would  be  very 
inconvenient  in  practice,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  effect  of  salts  from  copper,  and  particularly 
lo  the  sulphate  of  cop[)er,  or  blue  vitriol,  as  being 
i!,e  most  easily  procured.  The  result  of  these  ex- 
periments is  — 

That  smut  docs  not  germinate  at  all  in  common 
water,  in  which  there  has  been  dissolved  a280,000lh 
part  of  its  weight  of  sulphale  of  copper;  ihe  tem- 
perature being  live  or  six  degrees.  That  ibe  pre- 
sence of  this  salt,  in  ihe  (iroporlion  of  a  Gdd.OOOlh, 
or  even  a  l,000,000lh  part  retards  it  peiccptibly. 
,\n(l,  lastly,  that  a  solution  of  Ihis  sulphale  in  wa- 
ter, in  the  proportion  of  a  lO.OOOIh  part  of  its 
wei;;hl,  is  sullicicnt  to  lake  from  smut  the  power  of 
Reniiinaling,  when  steeped  in  it  only  for  an  hour  or 
uvo,  though  washed  imiiiediutely  aflerwanls. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  observe  the  effects  of 
copper,  and  Ihc  sulphale  of  that  metal  upon  the 
germination  of  smut  placed  in  water  or  upon  moisi 
substances;  it  was  also  necessary  lo  try  cxperi- 
menis  upon  infected  grain  sown  in  the  open  field — 
Ibis  is  what  M.  Prevust  undertook  with  equal  suc- 
cess. 

Infected  grain,  steeped  in  water  which  had  re- 
mained two  days  in  a  copper  vessel,  where  it  was 
occasionally  stirred  about,  and  Ihc  copper  a  little 
rubbed,  gave  ooe'Sixlh  of  smut. 


Infected  corn,  steeped  in  boiling  water  in  (b« 
same  vessel,  when  the  water  grew  cold,  gave  ono- 
sixlh  of  smut." 

Infected  corn,  well  steeped  in  a  solution  of  sul- 
plinle  of  copper,  containing  Ihis  salt  in  proportion 
(if  four  decitgrammes  to  each  licctolilre,  gave  a  300th 
of  smut. 

Infected  corn,  simply  scalded,  gave  one-finh  of 
smut. 

Infected  corn,  sown  without  any  preservative, 
gave  a  third  of  smut. 

Sound  corn,  sown  without  any  preservative,  gave 
a  loOtb  of  smut. 

(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
LUCERNE. 

:Mr  Editoh, — Being  fully  convinced,  that  the 
Lucernel  grass  will  be  a  most  important  and  valua- 
ble substitute  for  clover,  I  think  it  a  duty,  (o 
add  the  further  experience,  which  I  have  had  id 
relation  to  it.  I  have  now  four  distinct  species  of 
il.  One  is  now  in  .its  cii^/i/Zi  summer,  two  in 
their  third,  and  one  in  its  second.  While  orchard 
grass  and  clover  perished  in  our  late  trying  win- 
ter in  considerable  quantities,  Ihe  lucerne  is  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  Those  who  know  the  great 
depth,  to  which  this  root  extends,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised at  this  result.  I  cut  Lucerne  for  soiling 
(even  this  late  season)  on  the  tenlh  of  May,  and 
the  jieui  shoots,  after  cutting,  are  at  this  time  eight 
inches  high-  I  have  it  growing  from  seed  sent  to 
me  by  the  society  of  the  Georgio-fili  at  Florence, 
(a  name  which  signifies  friends  of  agriculture) — 
from  seed  brought  home  from  Chili,  by  Commo- 
dore Hull,  and  from  American  seed.  They  ar» 
all  the  same  plant,  the  Medicago  aaliva  of  the  bo- 
tanists. 

The  grounds  of  preference  of  the  lucerne  to  th« 
clover,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  like  all  bi- 
ennial plants,  it  furnishes  a  poor,  or  no  crop  ihe  first 
year,  and  dies  at  the  end  of  the  second.  If  unin- 
formed minds  should  oppose  Ihis  last  assertion,  be- 
cause they  find  clover  always  in  their  grounds,  I 
repl;,  that  this  is,  because  its  seeds  are  abundant 
in  o<r  soil  and  manure,  and  there  is  a  constant 
succftsion  of  plants— but  let  any  one  sow  clover 
only,  md  in  the  third  summer  his' field  will  present 
a  niosidesolate  appearance. 

2.  'IVnext  superiority  of  lucerne  over  clover  i.«, 
that  it  \\\\  give  three  crops,  often  four,  at  least,  in 
good  lai>],  in  the  same  season,  in  which  it  is  sown, 
provided  l  he  sown  in  April.  In  this  respect,  I  am 
able  to  agert,  from  experience,  that  it  is  better 
adapted  tovto- climate,  than  even  to  that  of  France, 
for  rcasonxiwhich  I  think,  in  addition  lo  the  rx  i 
would  be  stisfaclory. 

3.  The  litcrnc  is  not  so  coarse  a  grass,  as  the 
clover — its  iaiks  never  become  so  woody,  and  yet 
Ihey  arc  sliflir,  and  less  liable  lo  lodge. 

As  lo  curi,g  It  lor  hay,  it  is  about  as  troublesome 
as  clover,  {if.  if  got  in  half  cured  and  salted,  it 
makes  a  bell^  hay.  Now,  let  nie  nol  be  misunder 
s^ood  on  tbis^ubject.  There  is  nothing,  which  it 
so  injurious  (.  the  prevalence  of  sound  opinions 
on  all  subject  as  exaggeration,  it  has  done  more 
mischief  in  alarts  and  sciences,  than  any  o(/iti 
cause.  ' 

Lucerne  is  t^ly  (o  be  compan'd  wilh  clover.     It   • 
is  no  sort  of  si^iitnte  for  the  culaiifcrous  grasses. 
Il  cannot   be   ^(,  for  a  moment,  in  compelilion. 

•  It  ought  here  |,e  remarked,  that  these  two  ex- 
periments may  be  »j,]  (q  have  been  confounded  on  the 
soil;  and  that  it  is  >  be  presumed  that  the  first  ouehl 
to  produce  much  lc*.niut  than  the  fceond. 

1 1  always  use  the  \.nch  orthography  for  this  grass, 
because  I  know  no  sUpjcnt  reason  for  cbaDging  il  la 
Lucern. 
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with  herds  j;ras9,  as  we  call  it.  or  timoOiy,  aa  the 
(oulhcrn  people  term  it— or  for  on-liard  graM,  or 
for  pratciisis,  or  red  lop,  or  llic  iiieailmv  loxlail,  or 
(he  excellent  grass  ri-coinniciidtd  liy  Mr.  Phinney, 
Ihe  tall  meadow  oat  grass.  These  graascs  are,  and 
must  l>c.  forcvtr,  our  chief  dependence  lor  excel- 
lent hay. 

I  recommend  the  lueertie  solely  as  a  substitute 
for  Dutch  clover,  and  it  ouglit  lo  lake  its  place, 
and,  within  twenty  years,  it  iri/ilakc  its  place  every 
where  in  America.    1  >ay  it,  without  fear  of  ridicule. 

The  lucerne  is  the  favorite  grass  of  France,  south 
of  Ihe  rirer  Loire,  of  Spam,  Portugal  and  Italy— of 
Rio  Janeiro— of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili.  Why 
does  it  suit  these  climates?  nccause  its  long  lap- 
root  enables  if  to  sustain  Ihe  long  droughts  and  ex- 
cessive heats  of  these  climates.— But  we,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, are  subject,  in  an  eminent  degree,  lo  these 
same  evds.  When  our  crops  fail,  it  is  chiijlij  owing 
to  these  causes.  The  lucerne  is  calculated  lur  ear- 
ly and  late  pasturage— for  small  farmers,  yicldingat 
least  double  the  quantity  of  food,  which  any  other 
plant  can  do.  I  may  be  called  a  speculative  farmer, 
and  I  am  so,  if  twcnty-Ove  years'  close  attention 
entitles  rue  to  the  name.  But  practical  farmers  will 
find,  that  so  far  as  it  respects  this  production,  my  ex- 
periments have  not  been  wilhout  their  ;)ractica<  use. 
Grafting  Materials. 

Not  discouraged,  by  all  which  has  been  written 
on  this  topic  with  us,  I  am  induced  to  give  the  la- 
test improvement  in  England  on  this  subject. — 
As  an  experiment,  derived  and  recommended  from 
tueh  a  source,  it  would  hflve  its  value,  but  it,  at 
once,  recommended  itself  to  my  notice,  for  its  sim- 
plicity, neatness,  and  reasonableness.  1  shall  sub- 
join my  account  of  its  success  with  me. 

The  new  method  is  thus  described  in  a  letter  from 
David  Powell,  Esq.  inserted  in  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Transactions,  vol.  v.  1  shall  only  intro- 
duce the  essential  directions. 

"Grafting  wax  properly  prepared,  when  in  a 
melted  state,  is  spread  evenly  on  sheets  of  mode- 
rately thin  brown  paper,  which  when  cold  is  eut 
into  strips  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide. 
When  one  of  these  strips  is  to  be  used,  wsrm  it 
with  the  breath,  and  bind  it  round  the  sto-'k  and 
scion,  pressing  it  gently  with  the  hand,  whei  it  will 
be  found  to  adhere  so  closely  as  totally  to  exclude 
both  air  and  moisture.  No  further  care  is  necessa- 
ry, though  it  may  be  as  well  to  look  over  me  grafts 
occasionally,  pressing  the  paper  close  with  llic 
band  where  it  may  have  before  been  o.:casionally 
missed."  This  plan  of  applying  wax  cements  in- 
stead of  clay,  struck  me  at  once,  as  lot  only  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  but  ailrairable  for  its  neatness. 

I  accordingly  treated  one  hundred  grafts  in  this 
mode.  I  procured  some  coarse,  bu,  strong  and 
flexible  brown  paper,  made  of  tarred  cordage,  and 
having  prepared  the  grafting  wax, by  Ihe  recipe 
subjoined,  I  spread  it  wilh  great  faeiity,  by  a  com- 
mon table  knife,  over  the  paper  evanly.  It  cooh 
instantly.  I  then  cut  it  into  strips  oi' about  an  inrli 
wide.  In  a  warm  sun,  it  requires  ro  healing — but 
in  a  cool  day,  the  breath  will  wara  it  sufKcienlly 
As  soon  as  the  graft  is  inserted  anl  lied  wilh  inal- 
ting,  or   twine,  Ihe   strip  is  wound  round  from  the 

(bottom  of  Ihe  cleft,  to  the  insetion  and  sawed 
end,  and  doubled  over  that.  Tie  operation  re- 
quires Jive  seconds  only,  and  the  ar  is  most  etTeciu- 
ally  excluded. 

I  put  in  grafts  wilh  clay,  and  vilh  this  new  me- 
thod, and  the  success  of  the  last  was  mvch  ureatcr 
than  wilh  the  clay.  Six  weeks  nave  now  elap^eo, 
and  the  covering  is  perfect.  N;ither  rains,  nor  mmi 
afTect  it.  There  is  one  other  great  binefit.  'lb,- 
paper  is  made  stronger  by  Me  itrafliug  wax,  ami 
may  be  unwound,  and  taken  jff  wilhoiil  injuring  ihe 
bark.  I  have  applied  it  togreen-house  plant.s — in 
the  Camellia-  Here,  pernit  nie  to  add.  for  the  lie- 
De6t  of  florists,  that  the  Camellia,  heretofore  grufl 


til  onlij  by  approach,  is  found  lo  succeed  eipially 
well,  if  graded  in  the  tnatmcr  nf  approach  gruflini/;. 
Ihe  scion  cut  ofl",  and  the  end  left  long  enough  be- 
low. In  insert  it  into  the  neck  of  a  (iliial  of  water, 
or  into  a  turnip,  or  potato.  The  grafting  composi- 
tion recommended  in  England,  and  which  1  used, 
(vas  1  lb.  of  pitch;  t  lb.  of  rosin;  1  lb.  of  bees  wax; 
1  lb.  of  hog's  lard;  t  lb.  of  turpentine.  I  hold, 
however,  very  cheap,  all  these  spacijic  nostrums; 
great  variations  may  be  made  in  Iheui,  taking  care 
lo  see,  that  the  coiiipounil  is  neither  too  slill'tn  use. 
nor  too  soft  to  melt,  under  the  solar  heat.  1  iiave 
been  very  tedious,  but  could  not  well  abbreviate  my 
remarks.  J.  LOWELL. 
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GREASE  OF  WOOL. 
M.  Chevreul  read  a  memoir  on  the  fat  matter  of 
wool  to  Ihe  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  on  the 
bill  Sept.  18-28.  The  facts  exposed  in  this  memoir 
are  detached  from  an  exlensiye  investigation  of  the 
principal  varieties  of  wool,  wilh  respect  to  their 
immediate  composition,  with  the  view  of  appreci- 
ating Ihe  influence  of  Ihe  dillerent  substances  which 
they  may  con  lain,  and  which  are  foreign  to  their 
tissue.  The  author  has  extracted  from  Merino 
wool,  previously  washed  in  pure  water,  at  least 
IS-IOOIhs  of  fat  mailer.  It  was  principally  to 
this  matter  that  he  called  the  attention  of  the  socie- 
ty in  the  memoir  which  he  presented  to  it-  It  is 
formed  of  at  least  two  immediate  principles,  which 
dilVer  from  each  other  in  their  degree  of  liquefac- 
tion. The  one  at  the  ordinary  teniperalurc,  is  like 
wax;  while  the  other,  in  the  same  circumstances, 
is  like  prepared  turpentine. — Both  form  emulsions 
wilh  water,  and  in  Ibis  respect  they  dift'cr  from  stea- 
rine  and  oklne.aiid  approach  the  fat  mailer  of  the 
brain.  On  keeping  them  over  the  fire,  in  circum- 
stances where  oleine  and  stearine  would  be  convert- 
ed into  soap,  the  immediate  princijiles  of  the  fat 
matter  of  Ihe  wool  are  not  saponified.  These 
principles  did  not  appear  to  be  azolized,  as  is  Ihe 
fat  matter  of  the  bram.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ihe 
tissue  of  wool  which  has  been  deprived  of  18100lhs 
of  fat  matter,  does  not  shew  itself  much  more  apt 
lo  be  dyed  than  it  was  before,  as  might  have  been 
imagined,  from  what  is  admilted  respecting  Ihe  ne- 
cessity of  cleaning  wool  before  dyeing  it.  The  wool 
which  has  lost  its  fat  mailer,  contains  Ihe  sulphur 
which  is  remarked  in  wool  in  its  original  stale;  and 
both  kinds,  on  being  treated  wilh  alum  and  tartar, 
disengage  hydro-sulphuric  acid.  It  is  lo  Ihe  sul- 
phur contained  in  wool  that  Ihe  phenomena  of 
coloration  are  lo  be  attributed  which  it  presents, 
when  it  is  healed  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
of  acetate  of  alumina  holding  acetate  of  lead,  pro- 
tocbloride  of  tin,  &c.  [English  paper. 


EVERY  MAN  A  FARMER. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  congenial  lo  Ihe 
nature  of  mankind;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
men,  during  some  share  of  their  lives,  either  do,  or 
have  a  desire  lo  become  farmers.  Besides  those 
uho,  in  civilized  countries,  are  bred  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil,  and  make  it  their  sole  pursuit  ibrough 
life,  there  are  Ibousaiida  of  others  who  retire  from 
ihe  buslle  and  anxieties  of  trade,  the  vexations  ol 
a  professional,  or  Ihe  luriiioils  of  a  public  life, 
lo  rural  quiet  and  the  undisturbed  eultivalion 
of  a  few  acres  of  land.  'Ihe  merchant,  whose 
toulh  has  been  spent  behind  Ihe  counter,  whose 
imme  of  life  and  iniildle  age  have  passed  be- 
iHeen  the  iegi-r  anil  the  sirong  box,  hetnern  Ihe 
hcipes  ul  g:tin  and  llie  fears  of  loss,  bavin;;  at  lenglli 
iixlizi'it  A  piling,  n-liies  lioni  the  crowded  lily  and 
the  aiixieliis  ol  Iradc,  lo  ihe  pure  air  of  llie  couii- 
lr\  anil  ibi-  pi-acelul  cnliiv.ilion  of  a  fariii.  'lb'' 
law^ir  havii  ^  acqniieil  weal'h  and  professional 
fame,  abaiiduii:<   his  causes   for  a   more  tenipling 


cause,  the  piirsml  of  agriculture,  or  mingles  with 
his  professional  labors  (he  exercise  of  Ihe  spade 
and  plough.  In  like  manner  the  (ihysician  ami  the 
divine,  the  curcrs  of  physical  and  mural  diicases, 
consult  their  own  health  and  quiet;  and  find  a  balm 
for  body  and  mind,  by  snalehing  a  few  hours  from 
the  calls  of  professional  duty  to  apply  th.-m  lo  Ihe 
grateful  pursuils  of  tilling  iho  r  ;iii.  Why  should 
we  mention  the  stiUauiaii  and  Ihc  warrioi?  They, 
too,  are  inclined  lo  become  farmers;  Ihe  one  leaving 
the  field  of  ambition,  the  other  his  harvest  of  lau- 
rels, both  seek  a  soil  more  congenial  to  Ihe  best 
feelings  of  man,  and  end  Ihe  career  of  life,  like 
Ciiicinnatiis,at  the  plough.  Even  Ihe  mariner,  the 
adventurous  son  of  Neptune,  whose  home  has  been 
for  many  years,  professionally  and  practically,  on 
Ihc  deep — who  has  sailed  lo  all  lands  and  visited 
every  sea,  bringing  with  him  Ihc  rarities  of  every 
country  and  the  products  of  every  clime — purchases 
a  home  on  the  land,  transplants  his  exotics  into  his 
native  soil,  and  prefers  that  his  last  rest  should  be 
in  the  rural  church  yard  with  his  kindred,  to  find- 
ing a  bed  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  mechan- 
ic, too,  is  smit  wilh  Ihe  love  of  farming,  and  ex- 
changes the  dust  of  the  shop  for  the  furrows  of  Ihe 
field,  the  confined  air  of  croivded  rooms  for  the 
fiee  atmosphere  of  the  heavens,  and  Ihe  noise  of 
machinery  for  the  music  of  birds. 

Nor  is  this  prevailing  love  of  agriculture,  which 
sooner  or  later  in  life  discovers  itself,  to  be  wonder- 
ed at,  whether  we  consider  it  as  implanted  in  our 
nature,  or  whether  it  be  Ihe  result  of  reason  and 
experience.  If  it  be  innate  it  is  merely  kept  down 
for  a  while  by  the  engrossing  pursuils  of  wealth,  the 
calls  of  ambiiion,  or  the  strife  of  glory.  But  these 
being  satiated  or  disappointed,  Ihe  mind  set  free, 
returns  lo  its  native  desire,  and  applies  its  remain- 
ing energies  to  their  peaceful  gratification.  But 
reason  and  experience  may  well  be  allowed  Iheir 
share  in  bringing  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind  ul- 
limalely  lo  the  cultivation  of  Ihe  earth.  Who  that 
values  bis  native  dignity  and  independence  would 
not  prefer  to  be  lord  of  a  few  acres  of  land,  with 
nobody's  humours  to  consult  hut  his  o»vn,  and  no 
body  to  please  but  his  Maker,  to  the  cringing,  Ihe 
fawning,  and  lying  that  are  ajit  to  enter  so  largely 
into  politic.il,  professional,  mercantile,  and  mechani- 
cal life?  If  any  man  on  earth  can  emphatically 
say — "I  ask  no  favours" — it  is  Ihc  farmer.  Skilful 
and  honest  labour  is  all  that  Ihe  earth  requires,  and 
it  yields  a  due  return — no  favours  dearly  bought 
wilh  the  surrender  of  independence,  of  honour,  of 
Irulh  and  ofall  noble  and  manly  feelings;  no  truck- 
ling for  nlliee,  no  fawning  for  popularity,  no  lying 
for  gain.  No  man  can  say  of  fanning  "I  have  ser- 
ved a  faithless  master!  I  have  sacrificed  honor. 
and  conscience,  and  independence  of  mind,  and 
what  have  I  gained?"  Among  farmers  there  are 
no  descried  Wolseys,  and  no  Belissarius  lives  a  re- 
proach lo  agricultural  pursuils.  The  choirislers  of 
Ihe  field  never  sing  to  deceive,  Ihe  flowers  of  the 
mead  never  bloom  to  hide  a  deformity,  and  nature 
never  smiles  lo  betray.  [Berkshire  Jimer. 


BO&TICUIiTV&X:. 


VEGETABLE  ORIGIN  OF  SILK. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  while  mullierry  is  compo- 
sed of  a  tissue  of  beautiful  while  fibres  of  silk, 
much  resembling  China  silk,  whii  h  would  lead  us 
lo  Ihe  inference  that  silk  is  a  ve;;elable,  not  an  ani- 
mal product,  that  is  to  say,  Ihal  Ibe  basis  ol  Ihe  ma- 
Icrial,  in  its  proximate  form,  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  though  llie  spinning  of  its  sub- 
siaiiie  into  a  lenglhcn.ed  thread  is  enlirely  due  lo 
Ibe  nieihanical  fiinclions  of  Ibe  silkworm.  The 
4ilk  tissue  of  Ihe  mulberry  beeomis  very  obvious 
by  breaking  some  decayed  twigs  of  two  or  three 
gear's  growth.  [Gar  Mag. 
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TEA. 


The  cultivation  of  lea  is  not  general  throuRhout 
Ihe  Chinese  empire,  the  northern  parts  being  too 
cold  and  the  southern  parts  too  warm.  The  plant  is 
the  groHTlh  of  a  particular  region  called  the  tea 
country,  viz.  Zok-yen,  Ho-ping,  An-koy,  Sec.  There 
are  some  plantations  near  Canton,  but  they  are  few 
and  not  extensive.  The  trees  are  planted  four  or 
five  feet  asunder,  have  a  very  stunted  appearance, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  grow  higher  than  is  conve- 
nient for  men,  women  and  children  to  pick  the 
leaves.  The  gatherings  take  place  from  one  to  four 
times  in  each  year,  according  to  the  age  oi  the 
plants.  The  difference  in  the  times  of  gathering 
and  manner  of  curing  causes  the  difference  of  ap- 
pearance, qualities,  and  value;  the  leaves  which  are 
gathered  earliest  in  the  spring  make  the  strongest 
and  most  valuable  tea,  such  as  pekoe,  souchong, 
&.C.;  the  inferior,  such  as  congou,  bohea,  are  of  the 
latest  gatherings.  Green  or  hyson  can  be  made  of 
any  of  the  gatherings,  by  a  different  mode  of  dry- 
ing. The  first  gathering  of  the  leaves  begins  about 
the  middle  of  April,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
May;  the  second  lasts  from  midsummer  to  the  end 
of  July;  the  third  takes  place  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. When  the  leaves  are  gathered  they  are 
put  into  wide  shallow  baskets,  placed  on  shelves  in 
the  air  or  wind,  or  mild  sunshine,  from  morning  till 
noon:  then  on  a  flat  cast-iron  pan,  over  a  charcoal 
stove,  ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  the  leaves  are  thrown 
at  a  time,  stirred  quickly  with  a  short  hand-brooin 
twice  or  thrice,  and  then  brushed  off  again  into  the 
baskets,  in  which  they  are  equally  and  c;irefully  rub- 
bed between  men's  hands  to  roll  them;  after  which 
they  are  again  put  into  the  pan  in  larger  (|uantilie3, 
over  a  slow  fire,  to  be  dried  a  second  time.  When 
fired  enough,  the  tea  is  laid  on  tables,  to  be  drawn 
or  picked  over,  putting  aside  all  the  unsightly  or 
imperfectly  dried  leaves,  in  order  that  the  sample 
may  be  more  even  and  marketable.  To  make  sin- 
glo  or  hyson,  the  first  two  gatherings  are  chosen, 
and  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  trees  are  put  into 
the  pan;  next  rolled,  and  spread  thin  to  separate  the 
leaves  which  adhere  to  each  other;  again  well  dried, 
spread,  sifted,  picked,  and  fired  two  or  three  times 
more,  (especially  if  damp  weather,)  before  it  is  in  a 
warehousable  stale. 

The  Chinese  drink  their  tea  without  either  milk  or 
sugar;  they  partake  of  it  plentifully  at  their  meals, 
and  very  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  day.  For 
the  accommodation  of  Europeans  at  Canton,  during 
the  business  season,  milk  is  hawked  about  the  streets 
as  in  towns  in  Europe,  ready  meted  out  in  small 
nnglazcd  earthen  pipkins.  The  milk  is  drawn  from 
large  breeding  sows  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
sweeter  than  the  milk  of  the  cow,  but  few  strangers 
can  delect  it,  unless  they  are  told  what  it  is.  Swine 
ate  sacred  to  the  Chinese;  and  as  they  consider 
ihem  one  of  Ihe  most  valuable  gifts  of  Providence, 
they,  from  a  religious  feeling  of  gratitude,  always 
keep  alive  two  or  three  enormous  hogs  in  their 
places  of  worship,  highly  fed  and  pampered  with 
whatever  they  will  eat,  and  kept  extraordinarily 
clean  by  Ihe  priests.  Our  prize  swine  are  shadows 
compared  with  them;  they  are  fed  by  hanil  for 
years  after  they  can  heither  stand,  see,  or  hear. 
Mo  idea  can  be  formed  of  their  monstrous  shape 
and  fatness.  When  they  die,  which  at  last  they 
do  from  utier  helplessness,  another  is  immediately 
presented  to  Ihe  »acant  'Stall,  but  how  the  defunct 
IS  disposed  of  is  a  secret,  'I'lic  Chinese  breed  and 
feed  pigs  well.  Their  pork  is  excellent;  they  ei- 
ther roast  it,  to  he  afterwards  cut  up  and  eaten  as 
a  stew,  soon  after  it  is  slaughtered,  or  champoed,  as 
they  call  it,  that  is,  partly  ilressed,  salted,  and  dried 
in  the  air;  Ihe  warmth  of  the  climate  preventing  its 
keeping  lung  in  a  fresh  state. 

China  is  not  an  inclosed  country,  having  no  con- 
venience of  grazing  except  by  the  tether,  and  that 


but  seldom  seen.  In  the  southern  provinces  there 
are  but  few  horses  and  oxen,  and  fewer  sheep. 
The  more  profitable  live  stock,  of  fish,  pigs,  ducks, 
and  geese,  furnish  their  larders  to  eat  with  their 
rice,  which  serves  them  for  broad;  and  numerous 
canals,  which  render  beasts  of  draught,  wheel  car- 
riages, high  roads,  and  even  hedges  unnecessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  yield  esculent  roots  (the  wa- 
ter lily)  and  fish  in  abundance,  and  moreover  safe 
and  easy  conveyance  from  place  to  place,  reconcile 
the  Chinese  nation  to  the  want  of  costly  horses,  car- 
riages, and  all  Ihe  other  paraphernalia  of  European 
luxury. 

As  agriculturists  and  gardeners  they  are  indefa- 
tigable; the  ground  intended  for  rice  is  broken  up 
when  it  is  very  moist,  by  a  very  light  plough  of  a 
peculiar  construction,  drawn  by  one  or  two  small 
oxen.  The  plough  acts  like  a  coulter,  cutting  off 
thin  slices  (not  furrows)  from  the  land  to  the  work- 
side  of  the  field.  Night  soil  is  their  favourite  dress; 
public  yards  are  formed  in  towns  for  its  reception, 
and  is  afterwards  sold  in  an  unadulterated,  unmixed 
state,  at  a  high  price.  An  European  sees  with  as- 
tonishment the  patient  husbandman,  with  a  pail  in 


depth.  In  the  latter  end  of  last  August,  one  of  the 
boys  who  work  in  it  had  taken  below  a  quantity  of 
the  produce  of  a  neighbouring  field.  These  he  car- 
ried into  one  of  the  levels,  nearly  two  hundred  fa- 
thoms from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft:  here,  by  chance, 
two  potatoes  fell  amongst  a  small  quantity  of  Ihe 
slatey  '•lay,  called  blaze,  and  in  a  short  time  their 
blanched  shoots  were  noticed  about  two  inches  above 
the  surface-  Two  weeks  after  their  being  thus 
planted,  and  on  the  pay-Saturday,  they  were  dug 
u|i,  when  upwards  of  a  dozen  full-sized  potatoes 
were  found.  A  like  quantity  was  thus  every  week 
for  two  months  the  regale  of  the  workmen,  who 
took  care  to  replant  the  two  original  parent  pota- 
toes every  time  they  bad  eased  them  of  their  pro- 
duce. [Scotsman. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Springfield  Journal  says:  — 
■'Last  summer  I  transplanted  dandelions  in  June. 
This  spring  I  have  cut  Ihem  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  and  must  say  they  are  a  very  superior  article 
for  the  table — they  occupy  little  room,  and  require 
very  little  attention.  I  make  this  statement  now,  as 
Ibis  is  the  season  for  transplanting  them,  and  1  know 
one  hand,  and  a  spatula  in  the  other,  smearing  the   of  „q  better  green,  nor  any  thing  more  profitable  for 
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surface  of  his  field  with  this  precious  unction!---aL  g^^]]  portion  of  a  garden— they  are  planted  about 
task  which  would  be  disgusting  to  the  rudest  En-  ^j^  inches  apart." 
glish  peasant.  Their  delicacy  is  here  sacrificed  to 
the  profitable  effects  of  the  application.  Hence  the 
fertility  of  their  fine,  rich,  alluvial  land,  yielding 
sufficient  supplies  for  the  immense  population,  at  a 
charge  for  cultivation  of  less  than  half  the  value  of 
the  produce.  How  different  this  from  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  England,  where  the  cost  of  the  crop 
but  barely  balances  and  often  exceeds  its  value! 
This  it  is,  viz.  low  wages,  which  enables  the  Chi- 
nese to  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  tea,  cotton 
goods,  porcelain.  Sec.  on  such  reasonable  terms,  and 
which  also  prevents  the  introduction  of  such  manu- 
factures anywhere  else.  [Brit.  Far.  Mag. 


PINE  APPLES  AND  MELONS. 
The  Horticultural  Society  of  Edinburg  have  late- 
ly awarded  a  prize  to  Colonel  Patterson's  gardener 
at  Cuiinoquhie,  for  some  fine  fruit  of  this  descrip- 
tion produced  by  means  of  steam.  The  pit  in  which 
they  were  raised  is  contrived  in  a  very  ingenious 
manner  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  too  rapid 
changes  of  temperature,  which  are  sometimes  felt 
when  steam  is  applied  in  hot  houses.  In  this  ease 
the  chamber  in  which  the  vapour  is  collected  for 
sufiplying  the  bottom  heat,  instead  of  being  empty, 
and  on  that  account  quickly  heated  and  quickly 
cooled,  is  filled  with  small  round  stones,  which  ab- 
sorb the  heat  as  it  is  produced,  giving  it  out  gradu- 
ally and  retaining  it  long;  producing,  by  application 
of  the  steam  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  evening, 
an  equable  heat  through  the  whole  of  the  night  and 
next  day.  'I'he  steam  is  distributed  through  this 
chamber  by  means  of  a  cast  metal  tube,  perforated 
at  certain  distances:  and  it  may  also  be  admitted  at 
pleasure  amongst  the  plants  above,  by  means  of 
tubes  with  moveable  caps  communicating  with  Ihe 
same  receptacle.  The  idea  is,  we  believe,  due  to 
Mr.  John  Hay,  of  Edinburg,  but  Colonel  Patterson 
is  the  first  amateur  who  has  carried  it  into  practice. 
The  beauty  of  the  fruit,  and  the  neatness  of  the 
whole  apparatus  (so  different  from  the  usual  appear- 
ance of  melon  frames,)  seem  to  point  it  out  as  one 
of  the  most  eligible  modes  yet  discovered  for  secur- 
ing to  this  country  the  productions  of  the  tropics. 

[Fife  Herald. 


HONEY  COMBS. 
Wax  may  be  extracted  from  bee  combs,  in  Ihe 
following  economical  manner:  Have  on  the  fire 
an  open  vessel  of  boiling  water,  and,  standing  by 
the  fire  an  open  vessel  of  cold  water;  put  the  comb, 
close  tied  in  a  canvass  bag,  into  the  boiling  water, 
and  repeatedly  squeeze  it  down  with  a  slick,  or 
large  wooden  spoon;  the  wax  will  come  through 
the  bag  and  swim  on  the  surface  of  Ihe  water; 
skim  it  off,  and  put  it  in  the  vessel  of  cold  water;  by 
repeatedly  squeezing  Ihe  bag,  and  skimming,  every 
partrle  of  wax  will  be  obtained:  when  congealed 
on  the  cold  water,  it  may  be  taken  olF,  again  melt- 
ed, and  cast  into  moulds  of  any  convenient  shape  for 


BEST  TEMPERATUKE  OE  CHURNING. 

The  cicam  should  be  kept  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature i>  the  process  of  churning.  From  experi- 
ments rcpwted  in  the  Trans.  High.  Soc.  it  appear* 
that  the  degree  of  therinometrical  temperature  at 
which  biilte-  can  be  made,  ranges  from  45  to  75* 
Fahrenheit.  Experiments  agree  in  showing  that 
the  most  pro;>cr  temperature  lies  between  50  and 
and  G5«;  the  greatest  quantity  of  butter  from  a 
given  quantit]  of  cream  is  obtained  at  60^,  and 
the  best  at  55,  just  before  the  butter  comes:  th"' 
heat  rises  4°  iJjring  the  operation  of  churning.  Al 
higher  heats  th>.  butler  comes  quicker,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  diminishd  and  Ihe  quality  is  inferior.  W'hen 
the  heat  is  belew  50",  il  should  be  brought  ap  tc 
the  temperaturt  required  by  Ihe  assistance  of  hot 
water. 


SUBTERRANEAN  HORTICULTURE. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  tenacious  and  prolific 

vegetation  in  a  potato  occurred  lately  at  the  village 

of  Reading.      The  Gig  Pit  there,  the  property  of 

his  grace  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  is  35  fatboms  in 


&ABXB3'  DSr A&TIMCSIVT. 


NUNNERY  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Orcr^rlmvn,  1).  C.  March  IStA,  1829. 
I  called,  to-day,  at  the  Nunnery  or  "Monastery  of 
Visitation"  in  Gcor{etown.  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
Ihe  Nun  who  receivul  me,  to  view  such  parts  of  the 
interior  as  strangers  a-e  ever  allowed  to  visit. — The 
Nun  smiled  assent. 

The  site  of  this  Mona«ery  is  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Ihe  town.  It  stands  upon  the  borders  of  "the 
heights,"  and  overlooks  the  body  of  the  town  below. 
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It  commands  a  pleasant  view  of  llic  Futomac,  aa  it 
rolls  its  still  waters  away  to  tlic  southeast,  and  also 
the  cultivated  lields  and  lawns  on  its  western  bank. 
Th«  enclosure  embraces  about  one  acre.  On  the 
north  side,  is  the  Academy  conducted  by  the  Nuns, 
ronsisting  of  a  long  range  of  buililiiigs,  three  stories 
high.  In  the  middle  of  the  front  or  eastern  side 
■lands  the  chapel.  On  the  left  of  the  chapel  Is  the 
room  of  the  Father  Confessor,  and  aUo  the  private 
Hpartments  of  the  nuns,  into  which  no  unhallowed 
tr«ad  of  the  worldly  and  profane  is  ever  admitted. 
■  1  had  not  waited  long,  when  the  Lady  Abbess, 
and  a  Nun  of  the  newly  initiated  to  the  mysteries  of 
the  black  veil,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age,  whose  countenance  seemed  the  abode  of  an 
unusual  degree  of  intelligence,  thought  and  mean- 
ing, came  into  the  hall.  I  was  introduced  to  the 
l>ady  Abbess  and  her  young  and  beautiful  attend- 
ant. "We  will  be  your  conductresses,"  said  the  La- 
dy Abbess,  at  the  same  time  leading  the  way  and  in- 
viting me  to  follow. 

The  .\cademy,  or  High  School  for  Ladies,  is  the 
most  interesting  appendage  of  the  convent.  It  con- 
tains a  boarding  school  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
pupils — and  a  free  or  charity  school  of  a  much  lar- 
ger number  of  day  scholars.  What  strikes  the  vis- 
iter with  most  pleasure,  is  the  perfect  system  and 
order  with  which  every  thing  is  done.  All  is  per- 
fect clock-work.  The  young  Misses  who  compose 
the  school,  are  regularly  and  rigidly  trained  to  do 
every  thing  on  plan  and  method. 

We  first  entered  a  long  passage.  Here  were  fix- 
tures prepared  for  the  cloaks,  bonnets,  &c.  of  the 
pupils,  each  numbered  from  one  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  each  pupil  has  her  particular  number. — 
The  next  room  we  visited  was  another  long  passage, 
adjoining  the  dormitories.  In  this  was  an  extended 
range  of  wash  stands,  reaching  through  its  length. 
Here  the  pupils  commence  their  morning  toilette. — 
Each  stand  is  furnished  with  bowl,  pitcher,  napkin, 
(■oap, combs,  brushes  &c.  and  each  numbered.  The 
fame  is  true  of  the  beds  or  couches  in  the  dormito- 
ries— of  the  departments  or  divisions  of  their  com- 
n  on  wardrobe — of  their  seats  in  the  dining  and 
siudy  halls,  and  even  the  depositories  of  their  shoes, 
&c.  Each  pupil  has  the  same  number  throughout 
the  establishment. 

The  Seminary  is  divided  into  four  classes.  The 
hall  of  the  first  class  contains  an  extensive  cabinet 
of  minerals,  to  which  many  rare  and  valuable  speci- 
mens have  been  presented  by  the  officers  of  our 
Navy,  and  by  Catholics  of  the  Eastern  world.  It 
has  also  many  rich  specimens  of  art — the  contribu- 
tions of  wealthy  and  powerful  patrons  of  the  church. 
'I  he  sword,  sheath  and  belt  of  Iturbide,  the  hero  of 
•South  America — two  of  whose  daughters  are  now 
in  this  convent,  were  recently  presented  to  the  cabi- 
net by  Commodore  Rogers. 

After  visiting  the  other  rooms,  my  conductresses 
led  me  to  the  domestic  apartment,  where  the  culi- 
nary operations  of  this  great  family  are  performed. 
'I  his  is  kept  with  great  care;  every  thing  was  neat, 
bright  and  clean;  and  but  for  the  implements  of 
housewifery,  carefully  arranged  about  the  room,  one 
might  have  mistaken  it  for  a  drawing  room. 

(-)ne  feature  in  the  training  of  these  young  ladies 
I  was  wonderfully  pleased  with.  It  is  this:  two  of 
them  are  taken  every  week  by  rotation,  and  placed 
in  this  parlor-kitchen,  where  under  the  instruction 
of  one  of  the  sisterhood,  they  perform  all  the  opera- 
lions  of  housewifery,  for  the  week.  They  make 
the  bread  and  bake  it,  the  puddingfi,  tarts,  pies, 
rakes,  &.c.  They  roast  the  beef  and  fowls,  and  in 
short,  perform  the  whole  labor  of  house-keeping, 
except  the  drudgery.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they 
return  to  their  study,  and  two  others  take  their  pla- 
res. — This  is  as  it  should  be.  Domestic  education 
is  almost  wholly  overlooked  with  us.  Young  ladies 
are  trained  up,  as  if  to  charm,  and  please,  and  grace 
the  drawing  room,  were  to  be  the  sole  business  of 


their  lives.  They  are  taught  to  sing,  dance,  (this  is 
indispensable!)  to  play  the  piano  and  guitar,  to  reail 
bad  French,  and  write  worse  English,  to  trillc 
gracefully  (all  of  which  I  acknowledge  1  like  very 
well,  if  backed  by  solid  attainments,)  and  now  and 
then  one,  to  think  profoundly;  but  not  one  in  ten  on 
arriving  at  the  proper  age  fur  taking  charge  of  a 
family,  knows  how  to  make  a  pudding  or  a  pie,  that 
would  be  eatable,  unless  she  were  to  make  it  "by 
books." 

The  number  of  Nuns  in  this  Convent,  at  present, 
is  about  sixty.  Among  tbem  are  descendants  of  se- 
veral rich  and  powerful  families.  Their  employ- 
ment consists  in  confessions,  vigils,  fasts,  penances, 
reading  and  religious  exercites,  in  teachin::,  in  do- 
mestic concerns,  and  in  making  fine  needle  work  for 
sale.  The  Charity  School  embraces  about  two  hun- 
dred day  pupils.  For  their  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence in  collecting  and  teaching  these  children,  the 
Nuns  deserve  praise.  In  these  employments  they 
appeared  happy,  but  the  happiness  of  these  devo- 
tees, if  real,  must  be  of  the  negative  kind. 

In  one  respect  I  was  much  disappointed.  Instead 
of  finding  in  the  Convent,  a  set  of  rigid,  sour,  aus- 
tere female  ascetics,  I  met  with  cheerfulness  ap- 
proaching to  vivacity — with  kindness  the  most  en- 
gaging; and  with  politeness  the  most  natural  and 
unalVected. 


THE  VIRGIN'S  GRAVE. 

Nought  could  be  heard,  save  the  whippoorwill'scry; 

The  deep  shades  of  night  were  gathering  fast. 

Yet  I  saw  by  the  moon's  gentle  light,  I  was  nigh 

To  the  spot,  which  to  mem'ry  recalled  the  past. 

'Twas  but  a  simple  and  newly  raised  mound. 

By  poverty's  hand,  reared  up  in  the  wild. 

Where  heart-broken  friends  had  collected  around, 

To  bury  the  form  of  misfortune's  child. 

No  tablet  of  stone  or  monument  proud. 

Was  raised  o'er  the  sod  of  the  virgin's  grave. 

No  epitaph  spoke  in  such  language  loud. 

As  graces  the  marbled  tomb  of  the  brave. 

Too  oft  is  it  thus,  with  virtue  and  worth; 

In  life, — 'lis  despised,  unnoticed,  neglected; 

In  death — its  clay  tenement  placed  in  the  earth, 

As  unfit  for  the  world,  and  therefore  rejected. 

But  Laura!  thy  worth  shall  not  be  neglected, 

I  will  try  if  I  can  thy  epitaph  write; 

And  in  the  dark  wild,  shall  a  tomb  be  erected. 

Which  will  the  kind  pity  of  strangers  invite. 

EPITAPH. 

Stranger,  if  e'er  a  child  of  thine. 

Is  held  by  memory  dear. 
Let  but  this  simple  single  line 

Press  thee  to  drop  a  tear. 

If  poverty  has  been  thy  lot. 

And  death  perchance  is  near; 
Oh!  shed  upon  this  hallowed  spot. 

One  single  pitying  tear. 

The  tear  that's  shed  o'er  virtue's  grave. 

Like  bread  cast  on  the  sea, 
Repaid  with  interest  you  shall  have, 

In  tears  shed  over  thee. 

Petrarch,  Jr. 


SFOB.TZIO'O  OIiIO. 


On  Thursday  SpUiiilid  walked  over  the  course 
fm  the  purse  of  S-liid— hit  intended  competitor.  Sir 
Cli.irlea,  having  fallen  sick.  On  Friday  many  boroes 
were  entered. 


Long  Island  (New  York)  Races. 
The  second  week's  races  over  the  Union  course, 
(L. Island)  commenced  on  Wednesday,  (27th  May,) 
having  been  postponed  the  previous  day,  owing  to 
the  rain — when  Ariel  and  Belsy  Ransom  again  con- 
tended for  the  four  mile  purse,  and  with  like  result 
as  before,  Betsy  Ransom  taking  it  in  two  heats, 
easily.  Time  of  the  first  heat,  7  minutes  63  seconds; 
of  the  second,  8  minutes  1  second. 


Ddtchess  Countv  (New  York)  Races. 
The  races  over  the  Oiitchess  county  course,  near 
the  village  of  Pouglikcipsic,  comniencc<l  last  Tues- 
day with  the  four  mile  heats,  for  a  purse  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  The  only  competitors  for  the  prize 
were  Betsy  Ransom  and  Jlrid.  'I'hree  heats  were 
run.  The  first  was  taken  by  Belsy — the  second  and 
(bird  by  Ariel,  amidst  the  cheeriiics  of  thousands  of 
spectators.  The  time  of  running  the  heats  we  bave 
not  yet  learned.  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the 
late  races  over  the  Union  course  on  Long  Island,  in 
two  different  trials  of  speed,  Betsy  Ransom  beat 
Ariel.   The  latter  has  now  in  turn  become  the  victor. 


Tree  Hill  (Vikgima)  Races. 
Third  day. — Jockey  Club  Purse,  four  mile  beats, 

1)1000. 
J.  M.  Selden's  b.  h.  Waxey,by  Sir  Archie,  1     1 
Wm.  R.  Johnson's   b.  m.  Slender,  by 

Sir  Charles,  i    dr. 

Time— 8  m.  22s. 

A  sweepstake  for  3  year  old  colls — mile  heals. 
Wm.  Finney's  s.  h.  by  Sir  Charles,  2  I  1 
O.  P.  Hare's  s.  h.  do.  3     2     2 

J.  M.  Selden's  b.  h.  do.  1     3     dr. 

Time — First   heat,  1    m.  57  s.;    second  do.  I  m. 

58  3.;  third  heat,  2  m.  I  s. 


IMPOSTURE  DETECTED. 

[The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Sherly  establishes 
the  fact,  that  the  certificate  published  in  Ihe  .\meri- 
can  Farmer  on  the  Sth  May,  (No.  8,  Vol.  1 1 ,)  rela- 
tive to  the  horse  called  Eclipse,  was  an  Imposition. 
But  we  will  let  Mr.  Sherly  speak  for  himself:] 
J.  S.  Skinner,  F.jq. 

Sir, — In  your  paper  of  Ihe  8tb  of  May  I  saw  my 
name  to  a  certificate  relative  to  a  horse  named 
Eclipse,  and  in  answer  to  your  inijuiry,  can  with 
propriety  say,  Ihe  certificate  alluded  to  has  been  al- 
tered to  suit  some  impostor's  own  purposes — in  its 
present  form  it  only  contains  four  factk:  the  balance 
are  all  false.  Those  four  facts  I  will  repeal:  he  was 
by  the  imported  Eagle,  his  dam  was  a  Bedford 
mare,  he  never  was  beaten,  and  is  blind.  I  ran  him 
one  race  at  the  Milton  course,  N.  C.  against  Mr. 
Joseph  Megehee's  mare.  That  race  he  won,  and 
that  was  Ihe  only  one  he  ever  ran — He  wag  got 
during  ihe  time  Eagle  was  in  my  possession,  and 
foaled  my  property  in  the  spring  of  1819,  south  of 
James  river,  and  was  never  north  of  it,  where  all 
those  races  were  said  to  have  been  won  by  Eclipse. 
His  owner  is  a  bad  calculator — as  I  know,  that  some 
of  those  famous  horses  that  contended  so  hard  with 
this  horse  Eclipse  were  taken  off  the  turf  at  least 
ten  years  before  he  was  foaled.  He  was  brought  to 
Kentucky  in  the  fall  of  182  1,  and  in  Ihe  fall  of  1825 
I  traded  him  to  a  very  respectable  gentleman  in 
Lexington,  not  to  Ihe  framer  of  the  present  certifi- 
cate. Lewis  Sherlv. 

LouisiilU.  Ky.,  May  30,  \e29. 


The  pedestrian  whose  feat  we  noticed  a  few  davs 
ago,  performed,  yesterday  afternoon,  another  of 
still  more  surprising  actirity.  By  public  notice,  he 
was  in  75  minutes  to  take  up  100  rorn  cobs  each, 
placed  a  yard's  distance  from  the  other,  and  all  with 
his  tcelli,  and  drop  them  from  bis  moulh  successive- 
ly, in  a  basket  placed  at  Ihe  point  from  whence  he 
originally  started.  The  actual  space  travelled  is 
computed  to  be  above  5i  miles;  but  the  superadded 
exertion  of  stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cobs  it  is 
supposed  makes  it  about  seven  miles  in  point  of  ex- 
ertions. He  succeeded  in  45  minutes  15  seconds. 
[  CltarUsIm  Gczttte. 
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POST  OFFICE  DEPARTMENT. 

[Next  to  the  pleasures  of  personal  and  social  in- 
tercourse, and  (he  means  which  they  oiler  of  a  more 
tliorough  inlcrchange  of  scnlimcnl,  and  a  more  per- 
fect transaction  of  business  hetneen  man  and  man, 
the  substitute  for  them  which  is  afforded  by  means 
of  cpistolanj  coircspondence  throvi^h  the  mail,  is  tlic 
roost  gralilying  and  the  most  complete.  As  a  medi- 
Mva  for  effei^ling  negotiations,  commercial  and  na- 
tional, it  is  invaluable;  and  after  the  agency  of  the 
pras,  it  furnijhcs  the  quickest  and  most  powerful 
instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

So  sensible  is  every  one  of  the  vast  advantages  of 
secure  and  rapid  correspondence  by  mail,  that  the 
taxes  necessary  to  guarantee  them,  and  which  hap- 
pily fall  with  exact  justice  on  those  only  who  are  be- 
nefitted, will  always  be  cheerfully  borne;  whilst  the 
interest  fell  in  Ihe  administration  of  the  IJeparlmcnt 
entrusted  with  this  branch  of  public  service  is  so  uni- 
Tersal  that  none  of  its  acts  can  be  regarded  with 
indifference- 

From  the  lir.^t  establishment  of  the  conveniences 
of  communication  by  mail,  regular  in  i(s  move- 
loeuts,  anil  guarded  by  law,  to  the  present  lime, 
there  has  been  a  constant  tendency,  to  push  its  ope- 
rations to  an  extent,  and  through  a  number  of  rami- 
fications,/;ei;o;i(i  the  incaiis  of  silfsupjioit.  In  the 
interior,  ala.ost  every  man  would  have  an  office  at 
his  door,  or  at  least  nearer  than  an  honourable  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  have  the  dumicil  of 
his  neigiibour; — ivilhin  the  smoke  of  his  chimney; 
and  no  squatter  on  the  remotest  frontier  but  would 
liave  the  Department  penetrate  the  trackless  ivilder- 
ness  to  drop  a  newspaper  at  (he  door  of  his  solitary 
hut.  The  desire  is  natural,  and  its  gradlieation  to 
the  full  would  be  salulary  lo  (he  men(al,  as  is  (he 
light  of  the  sun  to  the  vegetable  world;  but  the 
means  arising  from  productive  mail  rou(e3,  do  no( 
admit  of  this  infinite  extension  to  routes  which  are 
otberv\isc;  and  lience  the  necessity,  on  the  part 
of  the  Postmaster  General  of  constantly  comparing 
his  means  with  his  oijixta;  and  as  the  former  con- 
sist altogclher  in  siiiull  fiaclions,  he  cannot  too 
rigidly  enfoice  the  collection  even  of  cc«/«— llis  re- 
sources are  in  fact  made  up  of  (hem,  and  in  com- 
parison with  that  Department  none  under  the  go- 
vernment, has  so  much  necessity  to  bear  always  in 
mind  the  injunction  of  poor  Richard — "Take  care 
of  the  pence,  the  poundt  will  take  care  of  them 
selves." 

Ei-ery  deputy  of  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
has  at  heart  the  etlicicncy  and  [irosperity  of  (he  De- 
partinent,  should  keep  the  fact  constantly  in  view, 
that  the  I  iss  (o  it  of  every  five-pcnny-bit,  has  a 
tendency  to  contract  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness, 
and  to  create  the  necessity  for  a  higher  rate  of 
postage.  To  guard  against  these  rcsuKs,  (hat  es- 
prit du  cor;,j,  which  is  supposed  lo  animate  all  who 
work  in  the  same  vineyard,  will  prompt  them  to  use 
their  ulinosl  vigilance. 

High  as  isalrcady  the  character  of  the  Department 
for  responsibility  in  i(se»i/)ioi/<»,efficiency  in  itsopera- 
tions,  and  lidehlyin  (he  pursuit  of  the  great  national 
ends  for  which  it  was  instituted;  yet  no  system  ol  hu- 
man invention  can  be  so  perfecdy  well  organized  as 
to  admit  of  no  further  improvement,  or  preclude  all 
danger  of  relapsiim  into  carelesness.  Perfect, indeed, 
beyond  mortal  invention,  woul.l  be  (he  guards  and 
contrivances  that  could  keep  a  machine  so  vast  and 
so  coinjilicated  fiom  contracting  rust  in  some  of  its 
parts;  and  (be  great  duty  and  ulmost  power  of  the 
Head  of  (he  Dcpar(men(,will  always  be  (o  order  such 
repairs,  and  to  contrive  such  improvements  as  mat 
be  practicable  and  necessary  to  defray  (he  expenses 
and  extend   (he  utility  of  this  ereat  establishment. 

I(  IS  in  this  spirit,  and  with  ihis  obvious  view 
that  lis  present  chief,  a  man  of  a  liberal  nature 


(Jdke  12,  1829. 


a  jurist  of  eminent  talents,  and  a  slalesinan  of  es- 
tablished charac(er,  has  issued  the  following  circu- 
lar. Its  object  is  rigidly  to  enforce,  not  to  modify 
nor  add  lo  existing  laws.  Persuaded,  as  we  are, 
that  every  fanner  reails,  with  concern,  what  relates 
lo  the  Post  Olhce  Department,  we  willingly  contri- 
bute to  lis  circulation,  by  sending  il  in  the  columns 
ol  the  American  Farmer,  through  every  state  and 
territory  in  the  union. 


CIRCULAR. 
Ge.veral  Post  Office  Department,      ) 
tVashinglon,  18(/i  JUay,  1829.  J 

To  the  Postmaster  at 

'5"'' — The  multiplication  of  mail  routes,  and  the 


real  increase  of  accommodation  on  many  of  the 
old  routes  within  the  last  year,  involve  an  expense 
considerably  beyond  the  current  revenue  of  the 
Department.  'i'his  revenue,  arising  exclusively 
from  postages,  it  is  hoped  will  be  sutlieienlly  aug- 
mented to  cover  Ihe  deticit,  if  the  Post  Office  law 
shall  be  strictly  observed,  and  all  its  provisions  ri- 
gidly enforced.  On  entering  upon  Ihe  duties  of  the 
Department, il  is  a  subject  of  no  little  regret  to  ob- 
serve, that  much  loss  is  sustained  by  an  abuse  of 
the  franking  piivilegc.  It  might  be  presumed  that 
the  high  character  of  officers  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege, would  be  a  guarantee  for  its  restriction  within 
the  limits  of  the  law;  but  it  is  much  to  be  lamented 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  no  less  than  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  Department,  (hat  such  has  not  al- 
ways been  the  case.  Letters  lo  others  are  fre- 
(juenlly  enclosed  lo  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the 
privilege  of  franking,  and  letters  written  by  others 
are  often  sent  under  ihcir  frank,  in  opposition  to  the 
express  letter  of  the  law.  There  is  cause  lo  appre- 
hend that  Postmasters  have,  in  some  instances, 
been  guilty  of  Ibis  fraud  upon  the  revenue.  I'his 
evil,  unless  it  shall  lind  a  remedy  in  the  vigilant  and 
cnergelic  co-o|ieration  of  Postmasters  with  the 
head  of  the  Department,  must  tend  to  paraljze  all 
its  operations.  11  is  therefore  expected  that  you  wilt 
watch,  with  the  utmost  care,  against  this  unlawful 
practice;  and  whenever  you  have  cause  for  suspi- 
cion, use  all  lawful  means  to  obtain  evidence  against 
the  ofl'ender.  Let  no  effort  be  remitted,  let  no  dig- 
nity of  station  deter  you;  but  however  exalled 
may  be  Ihe  rank  of  Ihe  olficcr  who  shall  violate  the 
law  in  the  abuse  of  his  franking  privilege,  never 
fail  to  enforce  the  penalty  by  legal  process,  and  re- 
port each  case  to  the  Department-  In  all  lawful  ef 
lorls  to  carry  into  efl'ect  the  provisions  of  Ihe  law 
against  such  as  shall  incur  its  penalties,  you  will  be 
sustained  by  the  Department;  but  no  Postmaster 
can  expect  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Depart- 
ment, who  shall  wantonly  violate  his  franking  privi 
lege,  or  who  knowingly  shall  suffer  it  in  others  with 
impunity. 

In  many  instances  Postmasters  have  injured  Ihe 
revenue  by  extending  their  privilege  beyond  Ihe 
weight  prescribed  by  law.  Whenever  a  letter  to  or 
from  a  Postmaster  exceeds  hall  an  ounce  in  weight, 
the  Postmaster  receiving  or  delivering  it,  is  lioiind 
by  Ihe  law,  and  by  his  oath,  to  account  for  the  ex- 
cess- In  every  instance  that  shall  come  lo  vonr 
knowledge,  of  a  Postmaster  mailing  a  letter  "free, 
with  the  frank  of  a  Postmaster,  or  receiving  one 
free,  in  virtue  of  his  privilege,  which  shall  weigh 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  you  arc  to  report  the  f.rct 
to  the  Department,  Ihat  the  remedy  may  be 
promptly  applied. 

Many  per-ons  appear  to  be  under  the  erroneous 
inqiress.on,  Ihat  printed  sheets  of  paper  ate  not 
chargeable  witb  letter  pbslag. ;  you  will  use  dih- 
j,'<-liee  to  eorreet  lliis  erior.  Every  thini;  that  g<,cs 
tn  the  mail  is  char/ii  able  with  letter  postage,  ercciit 
uewspnpcis.pinitphlcls.  and  legislative  journals,  uhich 
arc  ruled  us  pamphlets.  Proposals  for  publica- 
tions,   printed    ciiculars,   special    adverlisenienls. 


and,  indeed   every  species  of  handbills,  are  to  be 
charged  with  letter  poslase.  Whenever  such  print- 
ed articles  come  lo  your  oHiee,  without  being  entered 
on  the  pos    bills,  and  rated  uilh  letter  postage,  it  is 
expected  that  you  will  correct  the  error,  and  report 
to  the  Department  the  Postmaster  who  aiailed  them. 
Numbers  of  handbills,  printed  proposals,  and  special 
auvertiscraents,  have  sometimes  been  sent  to  Post- 
masters lo  be  received  and  circulated  under  their 
privilege.     Every  such  case  is  required  to  be  re- 
porled  to  the  Department,  that  such  Postmaster  may 
be  deprived  of  the  means  of  repealing  the  abuse. 
In  sonie  instances  these  articles  have  been  headed 
"ith  the  name  of  the  office  of  an  editor,  and  called 
an  extra  newspaper,  with  Ihe  evident  design  of  re- 
dueing  the  postage.     Such  design  il  is  your  duty  to 
cuunleracf.     Jl  supplement  always  accompanies  llie 
newspaper  to  whicli  it  belongs,  as  a  part  of  the  tame 
paper,  and  an  extra  newspaper  is  a  sheet,  or  a  part  of 
a   iheet,    issued   between  the  regular  times  of  pub- 
lishing the  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  an  earlier  an- 
nunciation oj  interesting  news.      Vou  will  7iol  send 
nvr  deliver  printed  sheets  or  bills  of  any  other  clta- 
racier,   as   supplements    or    as   exha   newspapers.— 
There  has  also  been  a  want  of  suflicienl  care  in  rat- 
ing letters.     Many  double,  some  triple,  and  even 
quadruple  lelters  are  rated  as  single.    If  a  letter  en- 
closes a  bank  note,  il  is  double;  if  it  onclosv  three 
bank  notes,  it  is  quadruple,  and  should  be  rated  ac- 
cordingly.    It  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  rate;  but  if  Ihe  leller  has  Ihe  ap- 
[learance  of  being  double,  you   will   be  careful   to 
mark  it  as  such;  and  if  the  person  receiving  it  shall 
(lupslion  its  correctness,  he  can  open  it  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Postmaster  or  his  Assislant.  The  want 
of  proper  allcnlion  to  these  several  points,  has  been 
lii-lily  injurious  to  the  Dcparlment.  Each  case  may 
seem  a  little  matter,  scarcely  worthy  of  regard;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  Ihat  Ihe  whole  revenue  of 
the  Department  is  made  up  of  these  little  items,  and 
it  is  their  combination  that  gives  life  and  energy  to 
the  whole  machine.     It  is  at  all  times  the  duty  of 
Postmasters  to  adhere  siriclly  lo  both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  Ihe  law,  and  especially  at  Ihis  crisis,  when 
the  current  engagements  of  the  Department  already 
entered  into  greatly  exceed  the  amount  of  its  ordi- 
nary revenue.  w.   1'.  Barry. 


Extract  from  instructions  to  Postmasters,  issued  in 
18.20,  and  repeated  from  that  day  lo  this-.— 
"Every  article  sent  in  the  mail  which  is  not  either 
a  newspaper,  magazine  or  pamphlet,  is  subject  to  let- 
ter postage,  whether  it  be  a  printed  or  written  com- 
munication." By  Ihe  act  of  March  18.25,  "the  jour- 
nals of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  states,  not 
being  bound,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  postage  a> 
pamphlets." 

.ind  the  instruction  of  March  11,  1828,  n(Hj  thus:— 
Every  article  scnl  in  the  mail,  which  is  noteithei 
lewspapcr,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  legislative 
journal,  is  subject  to  leller  postage,  whether  it  be  a 
printed  or  wrillcn  comiiiunieali  m,  except  a  written 
or  printed  notice  from  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
lo  his  subscriber,  stalinu  Ihe  subscription  due.  which 
must  be  attached  to  the  margin  of  a  newspaper 
and  postage  charged  for  it  as  for  a  newspaper. 

The  words  newspaper,  magazine,  and  pamphlet, 
are  lo  be  taken  in  their  common  acceptation;  that 
IS  a  newspaper  is  a  printed  paper,  giving  an  account 
of  political  and  other  occurrences,  published  in 
numbers,  nnce  a  week,  or  oflener,  anil  regularly.  If 
a  paper  of  Ihat  description  is  not  published  at  regu- 
lar successive  times,  it  must  be  considered  as  ^ 
handbill,  and  subject  to  letter  posla-e.  But  an  ex- 
tra sheet,  published  by  a  rcRular  jirinter  of  a  news 
paper,  which  purports  to  be  a  snj.plemenl,  is  lo  be 
considered  as  a  newspaper. 

Magazines,  I'ainphlcls  and  Legislative  Journals.— 
Sect   13,  30:— These  words  are  to  be  taken  in  their 
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eommon  mcanini:;  lliat  is.  a  magazin.-  is  a  niontlily 
p»iiip»ilct  conlaiiiiiii;  arliclos  on  science,  politics, 
news,  &.C  ;  a  pani()lilet  is  a  small  unhound  book, 
consisliiif  of  one  or  more  siiecU.  All  kinds  at  ad- 
Terlisemcnls,  printed  or  written,  and  ull  arlicici  sent 
by  mail  which  do  not  conic  niihin  the  ilctcriplion 
of  a  newspaper,  masuziiie,  pamphlet,  or  legislative 
journal,  are  to  he  ch-ir^ed  wilh  Uller  postage. 

Magazines  and  paniplilels,  pnhlished  annually,  or 
more  freqneiill)  ,  at  regular  periods,  arc  rated  by  the 
sheet,  as  periodical. — Sect  30. 

Carried  not  over  100  miles,  a  sheet,         li  cts. 
Do.     over  100  miles,  'ii 

Every  printed  pamphlet  or  magazine  which  con- 
tains more  than  twenty-four  pages,  on  a  royal  sheet, 
or  any  sheet  of  less  dimensions,  must  be  charged 
by  the  sheet,  and  small  pamphlets  printed  on  a  half 
or  quarter  sheet  of  royal  or  less  size,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  half  the  amount  of  postage  charged  on  a  full 
sheet.— See  5lh  Sect,  law  of  18-27.  Any  additional 
pages  over  a  sheet  are  to  be  charged  as  a  full  sheet. 

Magazines  and  pamphlets  which  are  not  published 
periodically,  are  to  be  charged  for  100  miles  or  less, 
4  cents  on  each  sheet;  over  100  miles  6  cents. 

The  distance  on  which  the  rates  of  postage  are 
chargeable,  are  those  on  the  road  or  route  by  which 
the  mail  actually  passes;  that  is,  the  post-road,  and 
not  the  shortest  cut  by  which  a  traveller  could  pass 
from  one  place  to  another- 

Some  roads  form  a  circuit;  that  is,  the  mail  starts 
from  one  office,  and  after  passing  by  several  offices, 
arrives  at  the  place  from  whence  it  started,  without 
returning  by  the  same  route.  In  this  case,  the  post- 
age is  to  be  rated  according  to  the  shortest  distance 
on  the  post  road  between  the  two  places.  Thus,  in 
New  Jersey,  there  is  a  circuitous  route  from  Tren- 
ton, by  Allentown,  Shrewsbury,  &c.  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  thence  by  Somerset  c.  h.  and  Flemington 
to  Trenton:  from  'J'rcnton  by  the  route  on  which 
the  mail  is  carried  to  Flemington,  is  131  miles,  and 
the  postage  by  that  distance  would  be  l^i  cents; 
but  the  actual  distance  from  Flemington  to  Tren- 
ton, is  only  23  miles,  and  the  postage  of  a  letter 
•«Dt  either  way  would  be  only  6  cents. 


The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  that  gentle 
ni:>n  will  sliow  the  ro.stilt.  "1  have  got  four  acres  in 
b.irley  from  the  Mcdilerrnnean,  that  Mr.  Skinner 
>eiit  me  three  years  ago.  My  slock  was  about  forty 
griiins,  It  is  a  spring  bailey,  but  will  stand  a  mild 
n inter,  and  Is  certainly  the  heaviest  I  ever  saw." 


JCj=»  On  Thursday  afternoon,  (2d  inst.)  the  Steam 
fii;;alo  Robert  Kullon,  lying  at  the  Navy  yard  al 
Uronkiyn,  opposite  New  York,  was  blown  up,  by 
siimc  accidental  conununiealinn  of  lire  to  the  pow- 
der magazine,  and  twenly-six  persons  killed,  and 
twenty-two  wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Lieut. 
IJreckenridge,  who  died  the  same  evening;  two  of 
the  wounded  marines  also  died  the  same  evening. 
There  were  also  two  of  the  crew  missing,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  and  their  bodies  lost  in 
the  river.  

iCT"  The  Crops. — Extract  from  a  letter  receiv- 
ed this  day  from  Queen  Ann's  County,  Eastern 
Shore,  Maryland.  The  crops  of  early  wheat  will 
be  cut  in  all  next  week;  from  present  appearances 
it  will  not  be  very  abundant;  there  is  much  scab, 
and  we  have  our  fears  that  it  may  be  injured  by  the 

rust.  

(From  the  Boston  Ccntincl.) 

|tCP  Harvard  University. — The  Inauguration 
of  the  Hon.  Josiaii  Quikcy,  LL.  D.  as  President 
of  Harvard  University,  took  place  yesterday  in  the 
Meeting  House  at  Cambridge.  The  house  was 
crowded.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more 
numerous  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There 
was  not  the  indiscrimate  crowd  incidental  to  a  com 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  Jdne  12,  1829. 

ICP  [As  IT  SHOULD  be. — If  they  knew  how  im- 
portant it  would  be  to  us  at  this  time,  we  feel  per- 
suaded that  those  indebted  to  us  would  all  meet  our 
claims  on  them,  in  the  spirit  evinced  by  the  writer 
from  whose  letter  we  make  the  following  extract. 
We  earnestly  assure  them,  that  we  were  never  more 
in  need  of  that  for  which  they  have  received  our 
time,  our  labour,  and  our  money.] 

Extract. — "Charleston,  S.  C.  June  3,  1829. 

"For  the  amount  of  your  bill  now  remitted,  you 
will  please  send  a  receipt  at  your  convenience In- 
stead of  regarding  your  present  application  as  in 
Any  way  importunate — !  cannot  but  feel  and  must 
■  andidly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  been  very  remiss 
in  permitting  my  subscription  to  remain  so  long  un- 
paid; and  should  I  again  through  inadvertence  be- 
conie  a  defaulter,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
'•all  on  me." 

[And  here  let  me  repeat,  that  no  one  need  wait  for 
a  private  opportunity,  or  the  call  of  an  agent. — The 
"implest  and  safest  way,  and  the  one  most  accepta- 
ble to  me,  is  to  have  the  current  money  where  the 
tubscriber  resides,  sent  by  mail,  at  my  risk. 

Jou.N  5.  Skinner,  Editor] 


cnnarqucncc  of  prrniisslon  having  been  given  to  the 
l^i^h  planters  to  have  another  year's  gruwlli  free  of 
duly. 

I.oKDON,  May  S. — The  riots  In  the  manufaelurinK 
districts,  have  produced  the  conseipicnceii  that  weie 
to  be  apprehenilcd.  Uluod  was  shed, —  Five  men 
have  been  killed  at  Itoclid.de,  and  abuiil  Iwenly-livc 
wounded.  For  some  time  past,  there  had  been 
much  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  persons  employ 
ed  in  the  woollen  and  llaniiel  nianufacture  again.^t 
some  of  the  masters  who  pay  lower  wages  than  olh 
ers.  The  workmen  destroyed  llic  loouii  and  shut- 
tles. &c.  so  that  persons  inclined  to  work  would  be 
unaole.  A  riot  ensued.  The  military  were  called 
ou*.  Twenty-three  of  the  rioters  were  arrested, 
and  sixteen  of  them  were  committed  to  Lancaster. 
A  large  mob  assembled  before  the  prison  for  the 
purpose  of  liberating  them.  They  attacked  the  sol- 
diers with  stones  and  wounded  one  of  them.  A  par- 
ly of  cavalry  arrived,  who  fired  on  the  mob,  killed 
five,  and  wounded  twenly-fivc. 

Sii.K  Trade. — In  the  British  House  of  Commons 
on  the  2d,  a  motion  was  made  to  linally  postpone 
(he  Silk  Trade  Bill,  which  motion  was  lost  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  further  considered  on  the  4lh. 

Accounts  from  Egina  of  the  lOlh  Maich,  slated 
Ihat  war  continued  in  Western  Greece,  where 
Count  Aug.  Capo  d'Istria  was  engaged  in  inspect 
ing  the  two  armies.  The  powers  entrusted  to  hiui 
excited  great  discontents  among  the  chiefs,  and  it 
is  said  that  this  has  induced  I'rincc  Ypsilanti  to 
send  in  his  resignation.     'I'he palicari  were  in  want 


|ICP  A  few  years  ago  we  obtained  a  small  quan- 
tity of  barley  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  a 
few  grains  of  it  to  a  respectable  planter  io  Alabama. 


aiencement,  but'there  was  something  far  more  sat-   of  every  thing,  and  the  President  sailed  on  the  2d 

ftlarch  in  the  Russian  frigate  Helen,  carrying  with 
him  specie  enough  to  pay  them  for  two  months. 
He  anticipated  that  no  arrangement  would  lake 
place  between  the  Forte  and  the  European  powers 
as  to  the  independence  and  limits  of  Greece,  until 
the  former  was  compelled  to  yield  by  necessity. 
The  Greeks  had  taken  the  fort  Lilhada,  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Mabriaque  Gulf,  which  capi- 
tulated after  an  assault  on  the  20th  Feb.  which  last- 
ed during  the  whole  day. 

All  the  efforts  to  bring  about  ao  armistice  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Turks  in  the  Island  of  Can- 
dia,  (an  armistice  which  was  the  fir-st  object  of  the 
treaty  of  July  6lh)  have  failed.  The  Greeks  con- 
tmue  to  devastate  the  country.  'I'he  war  has  oat 
been  suspended  for  one  moment. 

The  Catholics  of  Syra  have  petitioned  the  Pop* 
to  use  his  intercession  wilh  the  allied  Powers  to 
permit  them  to  return  under  the  government  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign,  the  Sultan.  The  cause 
of  this  is  said  to  be  vexations  they  have  experienc- 
ed from  schismatic  Greeks. 

There  is  a  rumour  in  the  Conslilutionel,  from 
Vienna,  by  a  private  letter,  Ihat  by  advices  from 
Constadt,  the  Russians  had  gained  a  victory  on  the 
borders  of  Silistria.  The  Turks,  whose  force  was 
strong,  fought  bravely,  but  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  13  pieces  artillery,  a  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  provisions  and  1200  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  several  Agas  and  LMeraas. 

Letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia,  of  April 
iSth, mention  some  successes  to  have  been  gained  by 
the  garrison  of  Giurgevo  on  the  5th,  and  allude  to  a 
movement  of  head  quarters  to  Krajova,  with  a  view 
(0  ulelerior  oprations  against  Servia.  'I'he  Russians, 
however,  must  first  dispose  of  the  Turkish  army 
near  Widdin,  and  reduce  the  fortress. 

LoNDO.N  M.^RKET,  Jl/ay  8 — Tobacco;  the  demand 
is  moderate,  without  any  alteration  in  prices.  Ameri- 
can Rice  maintains  former  quotations. 

Liverpool.  May  9. — The  import  of  Cotton,  this 
week,  is  15,-195  bags— sales,  1 1.9-10  b.igs,  including 
5,160  Boweris,  at  5d  to  6(1;  1780  Orleans,  5d  to  74d; 
1150  Alabamas,  4id  to  6dj  and  100  Sea  islaads. 


sfactcry  to  every  lover  of  learning,  and  well-wish- 
er of  our  College.  There  was  a  general  congress 
of  the  Literati,  Irom  far  and  near.  The  performan- 
ces were,  a  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Porter,  an  ad- 
dress and  induction  in  Latin  by  His  Excellency  Go- 
vernor Lincoln,  a  reply  in  Latin  by  President 
QuiNCY,  a  Latin  oration  by  Charles  S.  Storrow 
of  the  Senior  class,  an  oration  in  English  by  Wm. 
Newell,  A.  M.,  the  inaugural  discourse  by  The 
President,  and  concluding  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ware,  together  with  appropriate  music.  All  these 
performances  were  able  and  peculiarly  adaptsd  to 
the  occasion.  After  these,  a  sumptuous  dinner  was 
provided  in  Commons  Hall  for  the  constituted  au- 
thorities, masters  of  arls,  and  invited  guests.  In 
the  evening,  the  doors  of  the  President  were  thrown 
open  for  the  exchange  of  congratulations  of  his 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  University.  After 
this, the  College  buildings  were  illuminated  through- 
out, affording  one  of  the  most  brilliant  spectacles 
imaginable:  the  effect  was  such  as  to  baffle  descrip- 
tion. 

A  letter  from  Plymouth,  Eng.  dated  May  2d,  to  a 
respectable  house  in  this  city,  says — "The  Wheat 
market  is  rather  better,  but  not  much  advanced;  yet 
many  persons  think,  that  as  the  stocks  are  so  light, 
a  considerable  rise  must  take  place  before  harvest 
which,  owing  to  the  cold  season  is  likely  to  be  late. 

Balti.more  Market. — There  is  no  change  what 
ever  in  Howard  street  flour,  the  wagon  price  still  re- 
maining at  $0,121,  and  the  store  price  :^6.25  a  6.375 

Lire  Stock Wc   have  heard  of  but  two  sales  of 

beef  worthy  of  notice;  a  lot  of  fifty  head  of  as  fine 
cattle  as  have  been  in  market  this  year,  was  sold  by 
Col.  Bealle,  of  Virginia,  at  85.87i  a  6.25.  Anoth- 
er lot  of  forty-seven  head,  sold  at  J5.50  a  86 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  the  ship  Mentor  from  Liverpool,  and  the 
Henri  IV.  from  Havre,  London  dates  to  the  8th,  and 
Paris  to  the  3d  May,  have  been  received  al  New 
York. 

The  Liverpool  Chronicle  states  that  the  importers 
and  dealers  in  Tobacco,  are  again  up  in  arms  in 
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Amercan  Flour,  Indian  Corn,  Peas  and  Beans,  are 
a  shade  higher,  and  in  rather  better  demund.  Am. 
sweet  Flour,  37  to  SSs.  Indian  Corn,  31  lo  35.  The 
aggregate  average  of  the  6  weeks  made  up  at  Lon- 
don on  the  7lh,  ivas  Wheat  C9s.  lOd.  Duty,  15s.  8d, 

Com  £a'c/i(m2:e. — The  transactions  in  wheat  mo- 
deratel)"  extensive,  and  on  all  descriptions  a  rise  of 
full  2d  per  70  lbs.  on  our  quotations. 

London  Corn  Hxchange,  MayS. — The  supplies  of 
grain  this  week  are  moderate,  except  of  oats,  the 
quantity  of  which  is  again  good.  The  finest  parcels 
of  wheat  being  scarce,  the  factors  are  endeavouring 
to  obtain  more  money  for  such,  but  wi(h  little  suc- 
cess, so  that  the  trade  may  be  reported  the  same  as 
on  Monday.  Barley  is  rather  dearer.  Beans  and 
Peas  are  unaltered.  Oats  meet  a  shtck  sale  ai  the 
terms  of  Monday,  cash.  The  arrival  of  flour  is 
good,  and  there  is  no  alteration  in  this  trade- 

City  Maikds,  2  o'clock. — The  extensive  sales  of 
Cotton  yesterday  attracted  much  alltiition.  The 
stocks  of  cotton  in  the  port  of  London  are  generally 
larger  than  at  this  period  last  year.  The  total  stocks 
Rt  the  bcginninc  of  the  month  were  above  90,000 
bales,  against  SO, 000  at  the  corresponding  period 
last  year;  of  the  12,000  Surals  offennl  yesterday, 
.S.OOO  only  were  sold  at  3i  to  34;  5,000  were  with- 
drawn, and  4,000  bought  in  at  3  5-8;  1S50  Orleans, 
1000  withdrawn,  850  sold  at  5  1-8. 

Extract  of  a  Idler  from  Liverpool,  May  9. 

"In  consequence  of  the  disturbed  .'.tate  of  the 
manufacturing  districts,  the  cotton  t)rokers  slate  a 
decline  in  this  week  of  1-Sd,  and  thiy  now  quote 
Upland  at  4  7  8d.  a  64d;  Alabama,  at  4i  a  6  l-8d.; 
New  Orleans,  at  y<l  a  7id  per  lb. 

"Contrary  to  general  e.^peclalion,  the  averages  of 
grain,  and  consequently  the  duties,  rcninin  for  the 
ensuing  week  unaltered: — On  Wheat,  13s.  8d.;  In- 
dian Corn,  13s.  lOd.  per  qr.;  and  Flour,  8s.  3d.  per 
bbl.. — We  have  now  very  tine  weather,  and  the  quo- 
tations of  ^Ss.  a  39s.  for  Flour,  duty  paid,  and  32s. 
a  Sis.  per  bbl.  in  bond,  are  entirely  nominal." 

Sales  at  Havre,  May  1. — 900  bales  Georgia  Cot- 
ton, 80  a  83c;;  703  do  New  Orleans  Cotton,  93c  a  If; 
100  hhds.  B.  5<ugar,  free,  C8r.50c;  65  tierces  Rice, 
25f;  70U  bags  M.  Domingo  Cofl'ee,  in   bond,  45c. 


.5  a  .0;   Pork,  mess  12.50  a  12. 87^;   prime  9.15  a  10.00, 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a. 10.  Rice. i^  a. 3.  Toijoccn,  Virginia  .3.^  a  .5^  a. 6i; 
Kentucky,  .Si  a  54  a  .6.%.  ff'oot,  Merino,  American 
(leece,  .32  a  .38;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  June  9. 

Bees-tcnx,  yellow  .23a. 24;  Beans,  bushel  §1.25  a ; 

Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.60,  cargo  1;  liulUr,  No 
I,  .8  a. 81,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Colloii,  New  Orleans  .11  a  .13, 
Upland  .9  a  .lOJ,  Tennessee  .9  a  .lOJ,  Alabama  .9  a 
101;  fcf/iers,  South.  .32a.33,  West.  .31  a.32;  Fiax.ll 
a. 8.     J'/our,  super.  G. 62;   fine  6.25;    Kyc  3.00  a  4.00'; 

Cornnieal,  bds.   11.50  a ,bls.  2.25  a ;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu.  1.35;  Grain,  Wheat  1.35"a  1.45; 

Kyc  .60  a. 65,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .44  a  .45, 1.  c.  yellow,  .47 
a  .48,  u.  c.  round,  .50  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
. —  a  . — ;  do.  Eastern,  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  9; 
Hemp,  210;' tarrf,  .5  a  .8;  6i(,  linseed,  .80;  Poifc,  mess, 
13. 00 a  1 3. 25,  prime  II. 50 a  12,  cargo  10.00  a  10.25;  Rice, 
2.75  a  3.25;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  \irginia  .4J  a. 7; 
JVool,  common  washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33, 
three  quarters  blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  June  5. 
.1l>plta,  best,  bbl.  $.3.00  a  5.00.  neavs,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.37.  I<tf/, mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  liuller,  inspected,  No. 
I,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,. 7  a. 9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  7.00  a 
■J. IS!;  (iencee,  7.00  a  7.50;  Itjc,  best,  — .  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .56  a  GO;  Rye,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .40  a 
.42.  Wogi'-/.«'-rf,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.6'';  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.60;  Cargo,  No.  I, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Herils,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  S.OOj  Orch- 
ard Grass,  S.OO;  Kowl  .Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.60;  lied  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  SO;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Ked  do.  Northern,  .7  a. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.60;  Man- 
gel Wurzel  1 .50.  IVool,  Merino,  full  hlood,  washed,  .30  a 
.SI;  do.  do.  uinvuslied,  .20  a  .23;  do.  tlircc-fourths  wash- 
ed, .26  a. 30, do.  hair  and  quarter  washed, .!} a. 24;  Na- 
tive, washed  .20  a  .22;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .36  a 
S7;  do.  2d  sort,  .if.  a  .25;  do.  spinning,  Istaort,  27  a  .30. 
Prices  Current  in  JNtio  York.  June  6. 
Bees-wax,  ycilow  .:3  a. 24.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;  Upland,  .8j  a  .lU^;  Alabama,  9  a  11.  Coiton 
lin^girig,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .16  a  .18.  flax,  Ameri- 
can .8  a  .9.     yiiixieed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  . 

Flour,  N.Vork,  bbl.  6.75  a ;  Canal  6.87  a  7. 12i;  Bal- 
timore Howard  si.  7.S7\a  7.00;  Ulchmond  city  mills,  -; 
country,  6.62.'. ;  Alexandria,  0.75  a ;  Fredericks- 
burg 6. 26.';   Prici-sbnrg,  6.7.7;   lijc  Flmir,  4.00  a ; 

Indian  Meal,  per   bbl.  2.60;    per    hlid.  13.00  a  13.26. 

Giuin,  Whe;il,  Virginia a  ;  N. Carolina  l.lO  a 

;  Hyp,  iN)itli,  .71  a.  73;  Corn,  Yellow,  Norlh,  .6:,  a 

.56;  Barley,  55;  Oats,  South  and  Nurlli,  .33  a  .40;  Peas, 

while,  dry'7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  SOD  a  9.60.     Provi- 

riotui.  Beef.  nM■^•,  l".00a  10.50;  prime  7.75  a  8.25:  cargo 
COO.  Butter,  N.  Vurk, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 


FURTHER  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE 
WHEAT  FAN  INTRODUCED. 

From  the  excellent  character  the  subscribers  have 
heard,  for  some  time,  of  the  mode  of  communicating 
llie  motion  to  the  shoe  of  the  fan,  used  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  they  determined  lo  have  a  set  of  patterns 
made,  and  are  now  building  some  fans  on  that  plan;  its 
regular  and  easy  motion  promises  durability  to  the  ma- 
chine and  case  to  the  workmen. 

Within  the  periphery  of  the  cog  wheel,  are  a  set  of 
bevel  cogs,  which  work  into  a  bevel  pinion  on  the  end  of 
an  iron  rod,  which  passes  along  the  side  of  the  fan,  and 
connects,  by  means  of  a  crank,  to  the  shoe — by  this 
fixture,  more  or  less  shake  can  be  given  to  the  riddles 
at  pleasure.  SINCLAIR  k  MOOUE, 

June  4,  1829.  Pratt-st.  wharf,  Baltimore. 


AL.MANAC. 


1829. 

JUiNE. 


Saturday, 13 

Sunday, 14 

.Monday, 15 

'I'uesday, 16 

Wednesday,..  17 

Thursday, 18 

Friday, 19 


Sus- 

Rises.      Sets. 


1. 

M. 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

37 

4 

37 

H.     M. 

7  23 
7  23 
7  23 
7  23 
7  23 
7  23 
7  23 


Lcngtii,  Moon 
of  days.'   Sets. 


H.     H. 

14  46 
14  46 
14  46 
14  46 
14  46 
14  46 
14  46 


B.     M. 

2     9 

2  46 

3  27 

4  14 
rises. 

8  39 

9  S6 


Full  Moon,  1 7th,  1  h.  8  ni.  Jlorn. 


B.a.X.TIXXORE  FRIOES  CTTBB£XTT. 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Orders  for  Green-House  Plants  from  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Messrs  D.  &.C.  Landretr,  Philadelphia, 
received  by  the  subscriber. 

The  plants  arc  cultivated  in  pots,  which  therefore, 
admits  of  transporting  at  the  present  season  with  per- 
fect safely.  All  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to, — 
packed  in  boxes  and  received  by  the  steam-boat  line. 

The  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  and  comprise  the  most 
be.nutiful,  both  native  and  exotic.  None  arc  sold  by 
Ihem  unless  in  perfect  health,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  olFcred  very  reasonable.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  i^nlis  on  application  (in  a  few  days.) 

Also,  a  eonslant  supply  of  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's 
GAIIDEN  SEEDS,  grown  and  warranted  by  them. 

The  subscriber  has  likewise  on  hand  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  AGKICI'I.TUKAL  IMPLEMENT.S,  such  as 
Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs;  Clery's  Patent  Im- 
proved Scotch  Ploughs;  Improved  Bar  Share  Ploughs; 
.Substratum  do.  and  Shovel  do.;  Cultivators;  Wheal 
Fans;  Hay  Hakes;  Straw  Cutters;  Swingle  Trees;  Oil 
Stones;  Patent  Scythe  Rifles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  &c.  &c. 
All  the  castinis  for  the  Uavis'  and  other  Ploughs  sold 
by  him,  const:. ..tly  on  hiind  lo  supply  the  place  of  tliose 
worn  out — bill  ho  docs  not  furnish  caslings  for  making 
now  ploughs.  .lONATIlAN  S.  EA.ST.MAN, 

No.  r>6  VVr<il  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 

N.  li.  Wanted,  imnieili.itcly,  two  apprentices  at  the 
above  business — one  fuurleeu  and  the  other  sixteen 
years  of  age.  J.  S.  E. 


Corrected  for  the  .Qmetican  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  Willson 
Sf  Co.,  Commisiion  JiJerchanls  and  I'lantns'  .Qgenls. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  §5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  5.00  a  S.OO— fine 
red,  8.00  o  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  6.OO0 
S. 30— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow  10.00  a  20.00 
— Rappahannock,  4.00  a  6.00 — Kentucky,  common  6.00 
(1  -.00 — wrapping,  6.00  a  8.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat   family,  $7.50 — superfine 

llcnvard-st.   6.25  a  6.37^;   city  mills,  6.00  a  Sus- 

i|uehanna,  6.O1I — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.60 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  l.lOo  1.23— best  white  do.  I.2O0  1.36— ord. 
to  good,  .60  a  1.10— Corn,  white,  42.  a. 44;  yellow,  .43 
a  .45— Rye,  .53  0 .65— Oats,  .28  a  .32— Beans,  1.00  a  1.26 
— Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  3.60  a  4.50 — Timotht, 

2  a  2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  o  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  I.OO — 
Lucerne  .37;^  a. 50 lb. — Bablet,  .45o.50 — Flaxseed,  1.00 
—Cotton,  ^  irg.  .8.^  a  .10 — Lou.  .1 1  a  .12 — Alab.  .10  a 
.1 1 — Mississippi  .11  a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11 — 
(ico.  .9  0.12— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24  o 
.'3 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .16  a 
.30 — full  do..30o.50,  accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, §225  c230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 

3  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  a 
G. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  4.00  a  4.124;  No.  2,  3.50  a 
J. 75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.00;  No.  2,  6.25;  No.  3,4.25 — 
Dacon,  bams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  111;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .I2J — hog  round,  cured,  .7  0  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.60,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $6.50  a  §6.25. 

Marketino. — Strawberries,  6J  a  \2\  per  quart;  Cher- 
ries, \2\  per  qt.;  Peas,  \'2\  a  25  per  peck;  Squabs,  I8J; 
Youiii;  Chickens,  2.00  a  2.60  pcrdoz.;  Butler,  lb.  .SIJ  a 
S7i;  Eggs,  .10  n  .11;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  I.OOo— — ; 
Chickens,  doz.  2oJ.OO;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .80. 10; 
Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o  .7;  Pork,  .6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, 
.871;  a  'OO  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork,  6.60  a  6.00  cvrt. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

On  the  principal  Accidents  and  Diseases  to  which 
Wheal  and  Iho  other  Ccieal  Plants  are  liable,  and  the 
means  which  may  be  employed  to  prevent  them — On 
Lucerne,  and  on  Grafting  Materials — On  the  Grease  of 
Wool— Every  Man  a  Farmer — Vegetable  Origin  of  Silk 
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— Prices  at  Boston,  N.  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more— .\lmanac  for  llie  Week. 
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V  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOI.  AND 
SUEKP. 

Frandalei  from  thi  French  for  the  Jimiriean  t'ttrmtr. 

(Continned  from  page  90.) 

Section  3. 

.fffinitiesnf  the  properties  of  fl'ool  beticccn  tluvuelves. 

Our  renders  must  recollect  what  we  have  said  in 
the  introtluction  o(  this  work,  that  a  niinule  exaini- 
nation  of  wool  ohiiges  us  to  have  recourse  to  defini- 
tions and  devclopmcnis  which  mu«t  seem  to  he  ab- 
stract, and  the  immediate  application  o(  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand.  We  beg  Ihem  then  to  give 
serious  attention  to  this  third  section.  In  the  for- 
mer, we  have  detined  and  explained  the  proporlies 
of  wool;  we  are  cxauiining  now  the  various  atCiiities 
or  relations  of  these  properties  to  themselves.  The 
knowledge  of  them  is  not  without  its  importance  in 
practice;  for  it  is  certain,  for  example,  that  if,  to  be 
eminently  fit  to  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  clolh, 
wool  ought  to  be  fine,  equal,  supple,  Sic.;  an<l  if 
the  presence  of  one  of  these  qualities  indicates  the 
presence  of  many  others  equally  desirable,  and 
whose  affinities  with  Ihem  are  already  known,  the 
examination  of  wool  becomes  then  more  rapid  and 
certain. 

The  fineness  of  Ihe  fibre  is  connected  with  its 
nature  (earaetrre,)  its  suppleness  (sovplesse,)'\ts  stren^h 
(force,)  properly  so  called,  its  softness  (douceur,)  its 
length,  {longueur.)  and  its  different  elastic  propertiet, 
(difftrenles  vertus  ilastiques.) 

•Affinity  of  fineness  with  the  Jiature  of  Ihe  fibre. 

The  affinity  of  the  fineness  of  Ihe  fibre  with  Is 
nature,  or  the  configuration  of  its  tube,  seems  to  is 
to  be  so  proved  as  that  we  do  not  fear  to  affirm  Us 
existence.  Our  practice  does  not  permit  us  to  hare 
any  doubt  on  that  subject.     Thus  the  regular  fni. 


I  (/rij.;  rigiUier)  is  generally  followed  \iy  fineness  *  ""  power  of  adh 
nay  be  also  found,  it  is  true,  in  tne  irooio  oiiuu..!!  body  is  •■•oKen;  bui 
isy  (lijijca,)  and   we  have   seen   some  flocks,  the 'i'"""'"""^' ''^*^''   one  of 


may  easily  conceive  it,  as  one  may  conceive  that  a 
pack  thread  is  more  flexible  than  a  cord.  Excep- 
lii'ns  may,  however,  be  found  to  the  eeneral  rule, 
thai  suppleness  aerompanies  fineness.  They  may  re- 
sult I'roin  an  overture  more  or  less  lart;e  of  a  liilie  df 
equal  diameter,  or  from  Ihe  compusilion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  Ihe  fibre  itself,  which  may  be  more  or  less 
soft  or  more  or  less  hard. 

Relation  between  Fineness  and  Strength,  properly 
t])eaking. 
The  connections  between  Ihe  fineness  of  the  fibre 
and  Its  strength,  strictly  speaking,  are  diflicult  to  be 
established;  yet  their  existence  will  not  be  (pies- 
lioned.  It  is  certain  that,  according  to  Ihe  law 
which  governs  bodies  Renerally,  the  strength  of  Ihe 
fibre  would  be  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  its  fine- 
ness, if  one  could  suppose  all  other  conditions  or 
circumstances  equal;  but  this  supposition  is  not  ad- 
missible. We  have  it  contended  that  very  fine 
wool  being  less  strong,  precisely  in  proportion  lo  its 
greater  fineness,  it  would  be  easy  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  that  quality.  This  opinion  appears 
to  us  to  be  altogether  erroneous:  for,  without  enu- 
merating the  remarkable  advantages  which  fineness 
presents  in  all  other  respects,  it  is  yet  easy  to  shew 
that  Ibis  dilTerence  in  strength  of  the  isolated  fibre 
disappears  under  Ihe  operations  of  spinning  into 
threads  and  in  the  manufacture,(cor(Mgc  ct  de  la  fila- 
ture,) and  even  in  the  case  of  two  threads  of  equal 
diameter,  that  which  will  offer  the  greatest  resis- 
tance, in  other  words  the  stronger,  will  be  that 
which  is  composed  of  fibres  of  the  finest  wool 
That  IS  explained  by  the  efTect  of  suppleness,  Ihe 
intimate  connection  of  which  with  fineness  we  will 
establish.  Suppose,  in  a  word,  a  body  deprived  of 
Ihe  first  of  these  qualities,  its  strength  properly 
speaking,  such  as  we  understand  in  regard  to  wool, 
will  consist  only  in  the  degree  of  adherence  between 
those  of  Ihe  molecules  which  compose  it. 

This  power  of  adherence   once   vanquished,  the 
»rtt7   lA  liioUen!    hilt    ;r  i — :j„~  ,i  •._     ,  «       . 


zkd  _ 

It  may  be  also  found,  it  is  true,  in  tne  iroiio  =i,uu"rv|  body  is  •■•oKen;    bui  if,  besides  this  degree  of  ad- 
glossy  (lijwca,)  and   we  have   seen   some  flocks,  the', '"""■■°9"^' ''^*^'?   one  of  these  molecules  is  supple  or 

fl»»«*»    ftf    VI- hi*.hlinilA/l»li/\co#ti.rtrtir/,iirvie|.in/>iia    in   o  I  elastic,    trial      IS     tOSaV,    SUSCeDtiblPofevfrnicirtn       #l-i 


fleece  of  which  united  those  two  circumstances  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  But  the  rarity  of  such  a  sor 
of  wool  ought  lo  cause  us  to  consider  if,  almost  as  ai 
exception,  and  besides  it  is  constantly  in  Ihe  frizzle 
we  have  found  the  greatest  fineness. 

Some  English  and  German  observers  have  th- 
roughly examined  wool  in  Ihe  particular  in  whin 
we  are  engaged,  and  they  have  carried  this  e- 
amination  so  far  as  to  establish  a  real  system.  A- 
cording  lo  Ihem,  the  fineness  of  Ihe  66re  has  a 
direct  affinity  with  Ihe  number  and  ('tm  of  its  ii\r 
dulations,  Ihe  glossy  wool,  nevertb-^'tss,  being  ex 
cepted  as  we  have  just  said,  arJ  as  it  fias  beci 
granted  by  them.  They  find,  <st.  Ihal  .he  nnmbei 
of  Ihe  small  segments  of  '  circle  j(  whiih  tlit 
frizzled  is  composed  varies "'n  the  length  of  an  inch, 
proportionably  to  finene.<",  and  lo  unformily  of  that 
fineness  in  every  paK  of  Ihe  fibn.  from  eight  to 
thirty-six  ami  even  tpore; — 2d, that  i  Ihe  same  num- 
ber of  those  sejjroenls  Ihal  fibre  'ill  be  Ihe  finest, 
Ihe  undulations  of  which  will  be  lore  small,  verti- 
cal, regular,  and  that  maintains  ^ore  direct  line- 
— 3d,  the  fibre,  Ihe  most  uniform'  fine  in  its  length, 
will  be  that  Ihe  undulations  of  viich  will  he  found 
in  all  the  desirable  regularity  fro  one  of  its  extre- 
mities lo  Ihe  other. 

Those  observations  have  seoed  to  us  very  im- 
portant. We  applied  ourselve'o  careful  examina- 
tions on  that  subject.  We  fid  indeed  some  ex- 
ceptions lo  Ihe  principles  fh  ""e  have  just  men- 
tioned, but  so  few,  that  we  I'lot  have  any  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  those  pri^p'es. 

Jigreement  or  ^Affinity  beti/^  Fineness  and  Sup- 
plene 


pffi^rf  ,„i  •   u   ■    vi -"--^cpuuic  oi  extension,  Ihe 

nnrLT  ^^  "  '""^'"''''  ;°  '''P"^*«  'hem  will  have 
bu  al  1^  T'?T  "'"'  ^''•<'"g"'"of  cohesion, 
but  also  to  exhaust  their  susceptibility  of  extension. 

4g'Mily  or  Relation  of  Fineness  with  Softness. 
Fineness  has  an  affinity  to  softness,  because  that 
TnH  h  f  h  ?'  ''"'  ''  habitually  the  most  supple, 
and  that,  between  suppleness  and  softness,  there  is 
a  certain  conneclion-but  to  judge  well  of  this 
oftness,  It  IS  necessary  that  the  wool  be  submitted 
10  the  operations  of  washing,  and  of  being  deprived 
ihVt  .h^""'?'"  (f:sraissage,)(or  one  readily'conceives 
hat  the  two  kinds  of  grease  which  environ  Ihe 
fibre  may,  in  retaining  foreign  matter,  mo.lify  its 
exterior  form,  and  above  all  its  gloss  or  polish. 

4ffl'>ity  between  Fineness  and  Length. 
,nT^.^  .^S'-eement  between  Ihe  length  of  Ihe  fibre 
>n.l  II,  hneness,  appears  to  us  sufficiently  established 

aullitVrr'".":"  *'''  ^'"'"  '^'Srteof  Ihis  latter 
quality  ,3  found  to  exist,  most  generally  with  a  mid- 
"'"?  'eng.h,  which  may  be  estimated  at  from  an 

veil  un"1  "  i"h  't'"°  '"'='•"  '"'^  =»  1""'".  "  being 
.nd  no.  of  ir*^  '^fi""  »peakhereif  ihe  apparent. 
incj  not  ol  Ihe  real  length. 

ihS'^'  f '"^"/"  i.'  i"  intimate  connection  with 
Ine  different  modes  of  elasticity. 

I.  Of  the  Curl,  (dufrisf.) 
fl"^^^t^  ""^  «'»»"ci'y  of  Ihe  curl.  (e/a,<ic.J,:  du 
(r-\  L  """■*  regular  and  numerous  the  curls 
'Jr«e)  happens  to  be  in  its  undulations,  the  more 
complete  will  be  its  elasticity;  that  is  to  »ayT°he 
n;.ore  the  fibre  will  return  to  its  first  stale  and  no 
sition,  after  the  action  of  Ihe  force  which  had  drawn 


proportion  to  the  number  an.l  the  regiilarily  of  its 
unilulaliunx. 

I  2.   Of  Shrinking,     (de  Rttirenienl  ) 

It  is  certain  that  the  more  suppl,;  the  fibre,  Ihe 
more  It  will  admil  of  being  Mrelched.  since  lhi>  tat- 
ceplibihly  of  elongation  is  one  of  Ihe  conditions  of 
supplenes..;  it  will  he  equally  a  condition  of  fine- 
ness, because  of  the  connexion  (rnpport)  which 
binds  those  two  qualities  together.  But  it  is  a  ques- 
tion lo  know  which  of  Ihe  fibres,  fine  or  coarse,  will 
return  again  most  quickly  and  llie  most  completely 
in  Its  first  position.  This  question  seem,  lo  us  lobe 
difficult  to  be  resolved;  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
here  admit  a  distinction  between  Ihe  isolated  fibre 
and  a  lock  of  wool— It  is  certain  Ihal  the  finer  Ihe 
lock  IS,  and  of  an  equal  fineness,  the  more  regular  Ihe 
parallel  of  its  fibres,  and  consequently  the  more  it 
will  admit  of  being  lengthened  by  being  stretched 
and  will  with  reeularily  resume  its  first  position— as' 
for  Ihe  isolated  fibre,  if  one  judges  of  it  by  the  e?e, 
it  appears  more  susceptible  of  Ihe  elasticity' of 
shrinking,  in  proportion  as  it  is  coarser;  neverthe- 
less we  must  not  forget  that  Ihe  elongation  of  the 
fine  fibre  being  more  considerable,  it  can,  up  lo  a 
certain  point,  possess  a  greater  power  of  shrinking 
than  the  coarser  fibre,  without  on  Ihal  account  re- 
Kaining,  with  so  much  facility  as  it,  (ihe  coarser 
fibre,)  Its  first  position,  on  being  bent,  instead  of 
stretched. 

3.    Of  the  power  or  act  of  coming  straight  again, 
(de  Rcdressement.) 


The  fineness  of  the  fibre  in  a  dirett  relation  to        from  iu  tj       "  °!  " f  '^"'"  *"''"''  '"="'  ''^^'^" 
suppleness,  Ihe  quality  sorecious  in  wooL     We     ee  thTt    L  fi     °' "»'""'  PP»'fon-and  we  shall 
No    14  -— Jl    11  "eiseo  toat  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  is  also  in  direct 


The  inverse  affinity  or  relation  which  exists  be- 
tween fineness  and  elasticity  of  coming  straight 
again  after  being  bent,  leaves  not  the  same  douljl, 
for  It  is  very  apparent.  In  effect,  the  coarser  Ihe 
wool,  and  consequently  Ihe  more  it  is  deprived  of 
suppleness,  with  the  greater  promptitude  will  it  re- 
gain its  position. 

■I.  Of  Contraction.  (Crispation.) 
For  that  which  concerns  Ihe  habitude  of  Ihe  fibre 
of  conlracl.ng  more  or  less,  after  having  been  broken 
by  stretching,  a  habitude  Ihal  we  have  denominated 
elasticile  de  cnspation,  (elasticity  of  contraction)— 
It  IS  in  proportion  very  direct  with  suppleness,  and 
consequently  with  fnencss.  Thus  the  parts  of  a 
fibre  very  coarse  and  very  firm  will  remain  straight 
after  having  been  broken,  and  those  of  very  fine 
fibre  and  very  supple,  will  curl  themselves  up  (re 
coqutlleront)  in  their  whole  length,  in  a  manner  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  little  curl  or  knot. 
5.  Of  Volume. 
The  last  elasticity  of  which  we  will  examine  its 
connexion  with  fineness,  is  that  which  we  have  re- 
cognized in  a  union  of  fibres,  and  called  elaslieite 
de  volume.  The  finer  and  the  more  supple  Ihe  wool 
Ihe  more  a  giien  volume  of  this  miller  may  be  re- 
duced by  compression;  but  quite  Ihe  contrary  will 
lake  place  in  the  effort,  that  a  volume  of  wool  com- 
pressed will  make  lo  regain  its  first  development- 
for  the  coarser  may  be  Ihe  fibre,  the  greater  wil! 
this  effort  be,  since  it  is  the  elasticity  of  coming 
straight  again  which  restores  Ihe  wool  In  this  case 
to  its  ancient  volume. 

If  one  search  to  develope  this  volume  by  sepa- 
rating the  fibres,  the  one  from  the  other,  Ihis  de- 
velopment will  be  more  difficult;  ami  on   the  con- 
trary, the   return   to  its  first  stale  or  condition  will 
be  the  more  easy,  in  proportion  as  the  wool  is  more 
fine  and  supple.    Without  searching  for  the  explana- 
tion of  this  fact  in  Ihe  laws  of  allraclion  to  which 
bodies  are  subject,  we  can  find  it  in  Ihe  undulations 
of  Ihe  wool,  which  naturally  felts  (as  in  makinff 
hats)   the   fibres,  and  in  the  elasticity  of  Ihe  curl 
which  ordinarily  accompanies  fineness. 
.iffinity  of  the  Length.  1st.  with  the  JVature,  (earae- 
tire.) 
The  length  of  the  fibre  has  an  influence  upon  its 
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nature:    mul  imii-ed  a  greater  I 
weightivhiclillie  fibre 
heaviness  infallibly 
its  undtiUliuns    A  long 

wiih  more  dillinilly  at  the  exterior  ol  the  neicc, 
and  will  always  have  more  {miclie)  locks  or  bunches, 
which  favour  the  bad  tffect  of  the.  exlerior  causes, 
such  as  dampness,  sand,  &.c.  &c.,  which  make  wool 
lose  a  part  of  its  character.  Moreover,  those  atlin- 
ities  between  the  length  and  (he  character  are  very 
difficult  to  he  pointed  out;  therefoie  we  wdl  speak 
no  niore  of  Iheni. 

2d.  Wilhthe  Suppleness,  Soflneaa  and  Slrenglh. 
The  lens;tli  likewise  is  connect<>d  with  the  sup 
pleness,  Bof'ness.  and  slrenglh,  properly  called,  only 
in  a  very  indirect  manner:  besides,  it  does  not  show 
aoy  affinity  with  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  fibre,  ol 
r.ontraclinsc  and  dilalin:;  itself,  of  ab-orbins;  or  ex- 
halins,  as  with  the  elastic  strength  of  wool.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  (he  divers  experiments  to  which  that 
sIrenKlh  is  submitted,  the  lens^lh  of  the  part  of  the 
fibre  submitted  to  experiment,  ousht  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  If  we  wish,  for  example,  to 
compare  the  elasiicity  of  coming  stiaisht  again  in 
two  fibres,  an  essential  condition  "ill  be  that  the 
essay  may  be  made  on  two  equal  hnjjllis,  otherwise 
the  longer  of  the  fibres  will  be  constrained  by  a 
greater  resistance,  proceeding  from  its  more  con- 
siderabli-  weisht.  _     . 

The  nature  of  wool  ha«  been  showed  in  its  affiii- 
iiies  with  fineness  and  lc.ns;lli:  it  is  ')'!''«  sufficient 
10  say  something  of  those  that  connect  it  with  sup 
pleness  and  softness,  for  its  affinities  «ilh  strength, 
properly  called,  and  elasticity,  have  hecn  alrcadj 
mentioned;  and  we  do  not  perceive  lliit  it  has  any 
with  the  different  properties  of  the  tissue  of  the 
tube. 

Affmily  between  the  fiuppleness  and  the  JVature  or 
Character. 
For  what  relates  to  supiileness,  we  Rcnerally  re- 
mark that  the  more  numerous  the  iimtul  .lions  are 
in  a  certain  length,  that  the  more  short,  nearer  the 
exterior,  and  the  Krcaler  their  erpMlily,  and  situated 
ID  a  more  direct  line,  the  greater  llial  suppleness  is. 
Jjjjinily  hetioeen  the  Softness  anc  J\~uture  or  Character 
As  for  softness,  our  readers  ouKht  to  remember 
that  it  has  two  diff'erenl  causes,  the  ffexibilily  of  the 
fibre  and  the  slate  of  the  surface  of  its  tube.  We 
will  then  distinguish  two  ways  of  tryinz  in  wool 
that  quality  of  softness.  The  first  will  consist  in  be- 
ing sure  by  the  touch,  if  ilie  surface  ol  the  fibres 
be  perfectly  erpial,  or  if  it  present  some  asperity, 
•he  second 'in  trying  the  decree  of  fiexihility  and 
•uppleoess  of  that  same  wool,  by  lightly  ruldiirig 
the  skin  with  a  lock,  or  other  reunion  of  fibres  in 
the  form  of  a  brush. 

As  to  llexiliilily,  the  nature  of  a  regular  frizzled, 
like  that  which  is  remarked  in  superfine  wool,  will 
evidently  be  a  sirn  of  »oflnr««.  As  "o  the  erpiali'y 
(J'uiit)  of  the  fibre,  the  Klossy  and  (lat  wool  will 
§e.em  to  overcome  the  fiizzliil  wnol,  because  this  will 
be,  by  the  jiroper  nature  of  its  form,  more  siisce| 
tfUe  of  taking  upon   itself  ll 


ncrcases  the  |  susceptible  of  being  stretched  without  breaking;  and 


a  greater  length  increases  the  susceptilde  ol    t.eing  streicneu  wiinou.  u  eaK,,,;;,.,,.. 

recoiislantlyha:tobear,and  that  conscpiently  the  more  supple  wool  is    the  n.oie  d.s- 

counteracls  the  preservation  of  posed  it  is  to  absorb  dampness   t.c.   ^Ve.v,|    return 

ong  wool  also  will  become  round  to  that  point,  in  treating  the  athnities  of  the  proper- 


ties of  wool  with  external  causes. 
(To  be  continued.) 


A  SKETCH  OF  HEDFORD  COUNTY,  PENN 

bVLVANIA. 
Mr.  Skinner: 

Sir.— A.  few  weeks  ago  I  received  a  package  of 
the  lOth  vol.  American    Farmer,  containing,  anion 
other  interesting  and  valuable  matter,  a  part  of  the 
answers  of  Calvin   Jones  lo  the  queries  of  Captain 
Hall,  and  was  struck  with  the  difference  of  practice 
in   North  Carolina,  and   that  which   is   universal  in 
the  central  and  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  as  to 
the  manner  of  croppin;;  new  land,  or  such  "land  as 
is  brou:;bt  into  cultivation  from  a  slate  of  nature." 
The  Amcr.  Far.  containing  Dr.  Darlinglon's  answers 
10  queries  from  No.  1  to  (i7,  inclusive,  unfortunately 
for  myself  never  re.iched  me.     I   am   not   certain, 
therefore,  \>'licther  I  can  add  lo  your  knowledge  or 
amusement,  by  relating  the  mode  in  which  we  reduce 
our  native  forests  lo  the  operation  of  the  plough  in 
our  land  of  mountains  and  valleys.     I  thought,  how- 
ever, that   Ur.  Darlington,  rrMding  in  an  old,  rich 
and    highly    cullivatid    country,    such    as   Chcslei 
county, ''would  not  be  likely  lo  be  as  well  acquainted 
with  the  procirss  of  clearing  and  cropping  new  land 
as  we  of  Bedford  county,  who  spend  our  lives  at  it 
.\t  all  events  the  practice  may  diller,  and  some  ol 
your  readers  may  desire  lo  know  every  body's  way 
of  doing   business.      Moreover,  I   fiii'l   the  stale  ol 
other  things  in  Chester  do  not  in  every  instance  cor- 
respond with  those  of  Bedfarit;  and  as  the  object  ol 
Ml.  Jacob,  niiist   be   lo  acquire  a   knowlege  of  the 
stalijticsof  each  disliict  in  the  United  Slates, in  or- 
der that  he  may  make  a  just  estimate   and  average 
of  the  whole,  I  propose  answering  the  questions  so 
•  e  adhered  in 


are  taken  out  with  the  tree.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
falling  branches  incommoile  us  for  years,  covering 
iiur  grain  every  winter,  and  causinn  Kria",  labour  io 
picking  it  in  heaps.  The  trees  fall  over  the  fencei 
and  demolish  them;  sonielimes  Ihey  fall  on  horsM, 
cattle,  &.C.,  killing  or  maiming  ilicm;  not  unfrcq  lent- 
ly  men  and  boys  have  been  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  brush  will  burn,  it  is  fired  and  every 
particle  consumed.  The  fire  sometimes  gets  mnay 
Irom  the  workmen,  and  great  havoc  is  coiiimitted 
on  fences,  woods  and  mountains.  After  the  clearinf; 
lb  burnt,  the  rail  timber  is  chopped  and  logged  off, 
the  rails  mauled,  fences  made,  and  the  tops  of  the 
rail  limber  hauled  home  fur  fire-wood.  If  saw  logi 
ur  building  limber  are  wanted,  they  are  cut  down 
and  hauled  off.  At  any  time  between  the  1st  of 
September  and  middle  of  October,  the  ground  it 
sciatcltcd,  (rough  ploughed,)  a  bushel  of  wheat  pef 
acre  sown  broadcast,  harroived  in,  and  crossed. 
New  ground  is  soiiielinics  plougbeil  twice,  but  thil 
IS  so  seldom  done  as  scarcely  to  form  an  exception, 
though  it  is  admitted  that  a  second  ploughing  add* 
a  fiiurlh  lo  the  crop. 

Wheat  is  universally  the  first  crop  sown  on  new 
land,  unless  we  clear  a  patch  for  potatoes.  The 
average  crop  is  from  li  to  'iO  bushels  per  acre.  The 
second  crop  is  rye,  oats  follow,  and  then  corn.  This 
IS  the  usual  course,  ll  is  then  left  out  a  year  or 
two,  and  the  course  begins  again  until  it  will  pro- 
iluce  nothing. 

In  eight  or  ten  years  the  timber  begins  to  fall 
rapidly.  When  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered 
I'ilh  old  logs,  the  farmer  goes  in  lo  nigger  off.  This 
I!  elfecled  by  laying  the  broken  liud)>  and  smaller 
trees  across  the  lugs  and  pulling  fire  lo  it.  Boj'i  or 
v\oiiien  follow  lo  chunk  tip  the  fires.  In  a  day  or  two 
lie  logs  are  niggered  off'  at  lengths  of  twelve  or  fif- 
lien  feel;  sometimes  the  entire  tree  is  consumed. 
Vhen  the  trees  are  thus  reduced  lo  lengths  that  can 
le  handled  by  men,  the  ow  iier  has  a  /og  rolling.  He 
.iivcs  the  ii'ord  lo  eighteen  or  Iwenly  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  day  before  the  frolic,  and  when  ihcy  as- 
licy  generally  divide  llic  force  into  two  com- 


nd  }ou  «  S'.c(f/i  (f  Uedford  County.  Pennsylvania. 

Alien  we  wish  lo  clear  a  piece  of  land,  we,  in  the 
first  place,  slake  it  off,  and  provided  with  a  grubbing 
hoe  lake  up  by  the  roots  every  bush  or  sapling 
n  sh.ike  in  the  root  by  grasping 


jrub, 


greatinets  or  certain  extraneous  l»odie»;  but  those 
rircumstances  disappearing  by  (he  wushing,  the  ap- 
parent advantage  of  the  glossy  wool  disappears  at 
the  same  lime. 

Every  thing  which  relates  lo  the  afTinilies  of  sup- 
pleness, elastic  forces,  and  soilness  lielween  them 
has  already  licen  told,  and  to  attain  the  end  which 
we  intended  in  this  section,  it  would  remain  only  lo 
examine  those  whirh  can  exist  between  those  dif 
ferent  qualities,  and  the  faculties  (pf  conlratling  and 
dilating  of  the  tissue  of  the  lube:  hut,  on  that  res- 
pect, we  could  not  establish  here  more  than  sujipusi- 
tions  more  or  less  probalili-. 

It  might  be  supposed,  for  example,  that  the  tissue 
will  be  more  puruu>  in  propurliun  .id  ll  will  be,  mure 


which  a  stout  man - 

the  stem  and   bending  it  backwards  and   lorward 
If  llie  roots  give  to  this  aclion,  it  is  c 
and  must  be  taken  up.     Dog  wood,  iron-wood   and 
witch-hazel,  arc  always  classed  among  grubs  whether 
Ihey  shake   in   the   root   or   not.     After  the  land  is 
grubbed,  the  brush  is  picked  in  heaps.  We  then  chop 
the  saplings,  thai  is.  every  thing  is  cut  down  which 
does  not  exceed  \1  inches  across  the  stump.     Such 
parts  of  the  sn;.(i(.gJ  as  are  fit  for  ground  poles  are 
chopped  lo  the  hugib  of  1  1  feet;  such  part 
for  fire-wood  arc  kit  lor  llial  purpose,  and   the  to| 
iiru.h  thrown  upon   the   heaps  made    of  the    grub; 
Next,  the  Irees  are  deadened,  leaving  one  or  two  lol 
shade.      This  process  of  deadening  is  called  by  Mrj 
coagulated    parts  of  I  Jones -belting;"  the  manner  of  doing  the  woik  is  Ihl 


liuies"mlling;     uie  inannci  ui  .."...»,  

,aiiie,  and  consi,ls  in  chopping  entirely  round   111* 
;ree  a  curf  of  Ibree  or  four  inches  wide.     A  tree  il 


far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

■'encral,  to   the  order  of  the  queries,  but   I 

"oiilioed  m\sclf  lo  their  solution,  being  desirous  ol' panics.  A  captain  is  chosen  by  acclamation  for  each 
kelchiii.'  Bedford  county  as  it  really  is-     Thereforehompany,  and  the  captains  choose  Iheir  companies, 

ch  naming  a  man  alternately.  When  the  whole 
When  we  wish  lo  clear  a  piece  of   iano,we,iii  inc    i   formed    Ihey  set    to   work,  proviiled   with  hand- 

4ikes,  and  each  company  exerts  itself  to  make 
iWe  log  heaps  than  the  oilier.  Nothing  is  charged 
iV  the  work,  and  the  only  thing  exceptionable  lo 
lose  frolics  is  Ihc  immoderate  use  of  whiskey,  lo 
gtieral  great  hilaiily  prevail-;  bul  these  meetings, 
lib  all  others  in  this  county,  are  sometimes  dii- 
guced  by  dreadful  combats  between  the  persons 
(onmosing  thni.  BeiH'ord  county,  like  most  muun- 
(aino'is  couiilri.,,  possesses  a  large  proportion  of 
Itoul  atblvtic  me.  Bravery  is  a  predominanl  fea- 
ure  in  their  charauiT,  and  they  value  Ihcmsclvcs 
In  proportion '0  their  .trenglh.  jjence  arises  ani- 
mosities which  arc  selii.,ii  allayed  but  by  battle. 
They  possess  Oie  noble  qu,,hiy,  however,  and  tha» 
is  lorgiveness  <f  injuries.  After  a  fair  trial  of 
^trenglb,  ihouiiheach  may  haip  been  so  severely 
cut  and  bruised  »  to  be  disabled  for  several  days, 
thiy  will  meet  in,erfecl  harmony,  and  no  trace  of 
malice  or  even  r.mtment  appears.  This,  to  one 
who  has  always  l(l<ed  upon  the  initignily  of  a  blow 


Ibe  ground.  Imleed  in  this  cuunlry  il  is  next  to  im- 
possible lo  cut  down  the  limber,  unless  we  live  In 
Ihe    vicinity  of  Bedford,    because    farmers   are    not 

,„h  ei gh  lo  pay  for  il.     The   dead   timber  gives 

us  fire-wood  for  ) ears,  which  obviates  Ihe  necessity 
of  resurlini;  tu  li.c  woods.     VN  hen   it  (alls   tlic  roylr 


prielor  finds  the  gruLr  |„  hoarding  and  lodging, 
finds  horses,  seed,  ree„,„|  ,,„|,  j,  j„  himself,  ihe 
grubber  gets  the  fiisl-up,  or  Ihe  half  of  the  two 
first.  If  ibe  underlak.f,,,,!,  jveiy  thing  he  gets 
Ihe  two  first  or  Ibe  tl%  fir,!  crops,  according  at 
he  can  make  hit  bar|iai,„d  the  baigam  is  usually 
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detrriiiiiinl  l<y  llie  (|ii.<lily  ul^llir  IkihI  Hnil  the  liilfi' 
cully  uf  cIc'.iriiiK  Mrailuiv  land  is  cleurcil  fur  fruoi 
four  lo  seirn  mips- 

In  adiliiiiin  lo  our  log  rolling  frolics,  wp  have  fro- 
|ic>  (o  haul  out  dung,  to  hu>k  corn,  and  to  raise  our 
buildings. 

The  tirsi,  tlie  duns;  rrolic,  is  gelling  out  of  use, 
•nd  never  ouishl  lo  have  been  pruclised,  because  a 
mnn  can  do  il  liiuiself. 

The  corn  hu>kinp;  is  done  at  nighls.  The  neigh- 
bour* meet  at  dark;  the  corn  has  been  previously 
pulled,  and  hauled  in  a  pile  near  l!ic  crib.  The 
hands  join  il,  the  «hi>key  bottle  goes  round,  the 
•lory,  the  l.iUKli,and  the  rude  song  is  heard.  'J'hree 
or  lour  hundred  bushels  are  hu.^ked  by  9  or  10 
o'clock — a  plentiful  supper  is  provided,  and  some- 
times the  frolic  ends  wi!h  a  slug  dance;  that  is,  men 
and  boys,  «ilhoul  females,  dance  like  mad  devils, 
but  in  good  humour,  lo  the  lime  of  a  neighbour's 
ealRut  and  hor>e-hair,  nut  hlivays  drawn  with  the 
meludr  and  juilgnient  of  Gilliaume. 

Our  buildui;:s  are  made  of  he«n  logs,  on  an  ave- 
rage 34  feet  long  by  JO  wide;  simetiines  a  wall  of 
■tone,  about  a  foul  above  the  level  of  the  earlh,  is 
raised  as  a  found^ilion;  but  in  general  four  large 
•  tones  are  laid  at  the  cornets,  and  the  building  raiscil 
on  them.  'I'hc  house  is  covered  sometimes  with 
•hingles,  sometimes  with  cla|>-boards.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  latter  kind  of  roof  is,  it  requires  nu 
lathes,  no  laflrrs,  and  no  nails,  and  is  put  on  in  much 
less  time.  It  has  been  called  a  poor  man's  make- 
shirt,  and  its  u>e  can  only  be  juslilied  by  the  pover- 
ty and  other  circumstances  of  the  country.  'J'he 
ground  logs  being  laid,  a  saddle  shaped  A  on  the  u|)- 
per  edge,  is  cut  with  an  axe,  at  the  ends,  as  long  te 
the  logs  are  thick,  then  the  end  lugs  are  raised  and 
a  tio(c/i  cut  to  f:l  the  saddle.  This  is  theonlj  tieoi 
binder  they  ha\e;  and  when  the  building  is  raised 
(S  many  rounds  as  is  intended,  the  ribs  are  raised 
on  which  a  course  of  rlnp-boaids  is  laid,  bulla  rest- 
ing on  a  bultins  fiole.  A  press  jiole  is  laid  upon  the 
clapboards  iiiiinediatrly  over  the  ribs  lu  keep  Iheni 
from  shifting  l>y  the  wind,  and  Hie  pule  is  kept  lo  its 
birth  by  slay  ilucks,  lesling  in  the  first  course  against 
the  bulling  pule  and  then  against  each  preceding 
pole-  The  lug^  are  run  up  on  the  building  on  skid: 
bj  the  help  uf  wooden  fuiks.  The  most  ejt|ierienc 
ed  axe-men  are  placed  on  the  building  as  corner  men, 
the  rest  of  the  company  are  on  the  ground  lo  carr; 
the  logs  and  run  ihein  up.  In  this  way  a  buildin; 
is  raised  and  covereil  in,  in  a  day,  wilhuut  a  iiia.soi 
•nd  without  a  pound  uf  iron.  'I'he  doiTs  and  iviu- 
doWR  are  allrrwards  cul  out  as  the  onner  pleases 
As  the  country  hecomes  richer  anrf  more  densely 
settled,  those  havtily  conslrucled  huildiiiss  will  give 
way  to  moie  iluralile  and  more  coinlorlable  ones; 
but  at  present  there  aie  vei/  few  buililinga  in  the 
county,  except  on  the  turnpike,  of  any  other  male- 
rial  than  log^. 

Query  7.  We  sow  on  old  land  H  bushels  wheal, 
rye  1  bushel,  l.uck»h<'at  i  bush(>l,oals  i  bushels 
Barley  is  u  •!  lai-ed  in  llie  county,  or  very  (larlially 

8.  The  avi-rage  pruduce  of  wheil   ni.iy    be  esli 
aled  at  14  busbrls,  rye  12,  oats  2),  burkwlieal  25. 

9.  We  sirike  out  our  corn  land  at  3[  feet  by  'Si, 
and  drop  4  giains  of  corn  (icn  nirire)  .■!  eaih  angle 
Two  or  three  stalks  at  most  are  lulliVrtled. 

10.  I  h'Ve  kncuvu  corn  priidice  but  5  bushels 
shelled.      I  have  known  it  piodi.e  80  bushels.    The 

roduce  iiiij  be  -.ner.iu'ed  at  i;  busliels  (.hellrd. 

11.  We  ci'iisiiler  bin-kwhe''  as  the  yrealest  ex- 
hauster, oat.'>  nt-xl,  com  :irx',  wheal   nexl,  rye  nexl. 

12.  We  cullitate  no  "sheJed  fruils,"  except  in 
our  garden*. 

13.  We  raise  piilnloes  am  liirni|>s  in  our  fields. 
Mangel  wuizel  and  e.irinls  in  mr  ;:aMleiis. 

4.  Poli.l.Ms  Hiid  liir./i|..ai  JMiii..lly  u»<  d  as  food 
for  cows.  I  know  iif  ImiI  uie  indiviilual  who  h.<s 
iseil  niaii;;rl  Hiii/.fl  and  tirrols  lor  r;<llle  fond. 
inil  (bat  ou  a.  small  scale.  Meither  of  those  ruots 


re  dislilled.  The  name  person  has  for  lour  years 
persevereil  in  nllempis  lo  cultivate  the  Uiita  Uaga. 
hul  except  last  year  every  alleinpt  was  a  tot.il  bid 
■ure,  and  then  he  was  not  half  paid  for  his  labour. 
He  intends  trying  il  again  this  year- 

Potatoes  are  indispensable  on  a  dinner  table 
among  all  classes;  I  have  never  heard  of  their  being 
the  exclusive  food  of  any  family  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  yet  I  am  informed  the  distress  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  very  great  this  winter.  Oilier  vegetables 
together  with  meat  and  wheal  hreail  form  the  ali 
ineni  of  our  population.  T'urnips  are  not  >u  gene- 
rally used  as  potatoes. 

15.  There  is  no  manufaclure  of  which  those 
roots  form  the  basis. 

10.  Potatoes  are  certainly  an  exhauster.  They 
require  the  best  soil  or  a  thin  soil  highly  maniireil. 
Land  which  will  produce  line  mangel  wurzel  or 
carrots,  returns  but  a  poor  crop  of  potatoes,  lliniigh 
the  general  opinion  is  the  contrary.  It  requires 
first  rale  land  to  yield  ten  bushels  for  one  pl.inted; 
and  as  twenty  bushels  of  seed  are  usually  planted  on 
an  acre,  two  hundred  bushels  |)er  acre  is  a  good 
crop.  But  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  bushels  per  acre  is  the  crop.  1  have  heard  of 
six  hundred  bushels  on  an  acre,  but  I  never  saw  it. 

We  usually  sow  turnips  on  new  ground  meadow 
land,  prepared  by  twice  harrowinsr.  'I'he  timolhy 
is  sown  a  few  days  after  the  turnip's  are  up.  If  ihe 
seed  is  sown  at  the  same  lime  the  tiiiiotny  is  apt  lo 
smother  Ihe  turnips,  'i'liin  land  must  be  well  ma- 
nured and  well  prepared  to  yield  turnifis. 

17.  Potatoes  are  looked  upon  as  ao  excellent  pre- 
parative for  wheat,  corn  or  oals. 

IS.     Our  only  mode  of  saving  roots  over  winter 
is  lo  dig  a   hole  about  a  foot  deep,  and   live  or  si 
feel  in  diameter.   In  this  we  put  about  twenty  liiisl 
els,  drawing  them  up  in  form  of  a  cone.     'J'he  pot; 
toes,  turnips,  &.c.  are  then  covered  with  straw,  and 
e.-irth   thrown   over  the  straw  about  a    foot   thick. 
I 'i'he  /lole  IS  then  capt  with  straw  lo  [ireveiit  Ihe  rain 
from  penetrating  Ihe  apex,  and   they  keep  well  till 
spring. 

19.  20.  21.  We  raise  no  tobacco  in  Ihe  field.  It 
is  occasionally  raised  in  gardens  for  fumily  use.  It 
will,  however,  grow  well  in  our  rich  lands;  ami  re- 
cent political  events  induce  me  to  believe  it  w  ill  al  no 
very  dislanl  day  become  an  arlicle  of  important  cul- 
ture among  us.  If  our  brethren  of  the  .Souih  shall 
exclude  our  hogs,  horses,  cattle  am)  manufartures, 
we  must  exclude  their  cotton  and  tobacco.  Ileiiipi 
t1ax,and  silk,  ami  the  bolil  unconquerable  spiiil  of 
mountaineers,  which  scorns  lo  be  drairooned  into 
political  measures,  the  ceitain  results  of  which  are 
lo  subject  us  lo  Ihe  control  of  a  foii  ign  power, 
and  finally  to  reduce  us  lo  beggary,  will  niHlde  us 
lo  dispense  willi  cotton  garments.  A  gentleman  \>\ 
tie  name  of  Klioads,  in  Ihe  adjoinin;;  couniy  of 
i^imerset,  where  Ihe  climate  is  much  colder  than  il 
i>  here,  so  much  so,  Ibal  in  some  pnils  of  it  Indian 
cfirn  will  not  ripen,  has  fur  a  number  of  years  raised 
f.om  five  to  ten  acres  of  tobacco  annually,  and 
fiund  a  profitable  rnarkit  fiir  hisciop  in  U.,liiiiiore. 
It  is  very  certain  the  soil  and  climale  of  P<i,ns3l 
vir.ia  can  produce  more  tobacco  than  her  popida- 
lun  consumes.  We  fear  nolhint;  from  the  irstri.- 
ti<e  or  non-importalion  system  of  the  South.  We 
can  plant  mulberry  trees,  S"W  hemp  ami  ll.ix,  cat 
nnre  veal  and  roast  pig.  and  plant  some  uf  our 
clover  fiehU  and  meadow  land  in  tobacco. 

li  lo  311  inclusive.  We  rai>e  no  cotton  or  siistar 
caie,  hill  we  iii.<iiuf:irliire  .«ii',jar  from  the  siisar- 
1111  pie  (iirer  .iiicclifiiiniim  )  I  his  liee,  winch  arrives  at 
a  MZe  rivalhn-  Hie  l^ruesl  ithiie  oaks,  |l,oiriN|i.-^   ii, 

oi,,  .^aiiiiy  Imtloiiis,  spouty  dial'is In-  sidrsofoMr 

III  villi  ins  and  Ihe  .miiihii'iI  id  the  Alle::li.iiiy.  |i  j^ 
-'.iW  ol  cKiwlh.  hacil  III  kii!,  bill  i\li..:i  i|..h.|  soon 
loi-  I'he  mills  are  iimii-rous  and  >lr.ing.  inlirl.ie 
i-d  on  or  near  tin-  siirl.ice  ol  the  ground,  6U  ih^l  il 
is  inipussible  lu  plough  near  ihcm- 


When  the  sugar  m-.i-ou  begin",  which  is  generally 
about  the  first  of  M.icli.  the  nugar  maker  repair! 
hi.s  camp  if  il  Is  out  of  order.  I'hr  camp  i(  a  tmall 
shed  made  of  Ions  i  overed  with  ulab.  or  clap  board*, 
and  openal  one  side.  Iinmedialely  befoie  the  opeo- 
ing,  four  wooden  foiks  are  planteil.  on  which  is 
placed  a  strong  pole.  Fiom  lhi«  is  sunpended  a* 
many  wooden  hooks  as  the  sugar  boiirr  has  kettlcii, 
usually  four.  Wood  is  hauled,  and  it  rerpiiret  ■' 
large  quantity  lo  boil  a  season.  '1  he  troughs  to  re- 
ceive Ihe  water  are  roughly  hewn  of  cucumber, 
white  or  yellow  pine,  or  wild  cherry,  and  contain 
from  one  lo  three  gallons.  The  trees  are  lapt  nith 
a  j  auger,  about  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  an  half 
deep.  In  Ihe  hole  is  placed  a  spile  or  spout  IH  in- 
ches long,  made  of  sumach.  Two  spiles  are  put  in 
a  tree.  A  good  camp  will  contain  150  or  200  trees. 
When  Ihe  troughs  aie  full  Ihe  boilers  go  round  with 
a  sled  diawn  by  horses,  on  which  are  placed  two 
barrels  to  receive  the  water.  Having  filled  the  bar- 
rels he  returns  lo  camp,  and  fills  up  Ihe  vessels, 
which  consist  of  his  meal  vessels.  Sic.  well  cleaned! 
The  water  which  is  iialhered  in  should  be  immedi 
alely  boiled,  because  it  makes  the  best  sugar.  I.' 
left  lo  stand  a  few  days  it  becomes  sour  and  ropy 
I'hey  fill  up  the  kettles,  and  as  it  boils  down,  the 
kettles  are  filled  up  again  until  all  is  boiled  in.  In 
order  to  ascertain  when  il  is  fit  to  stir  ojf,  a  little  of 
the  molasses  is  taken  out  in  a  spoon,  and  dropt  into 
a  tin  of  cold  water.  If  the  molasses  is  thick  it  will 
form  a  thread  in  the  water,  and  if  this  thread  will 
break  like  sla-ss,  when  sirurk  wilh  a  knife,  it  must 
be  taken  oil'  Ihe  fire  and  is  fit  to  stir  off  'J'he  ket- 
tle is  set  on  the  ground  and  occasionally  stirred  till 
it  cools  and  granulati  s.  Cireat  judgment  is  required, 
and  the  most  exact  attention  lo  take  il  oB'  at  the 
very  inomeni  it  is  fit.  If  it  is  t.iken  off  loo  soon, 
the  sugar  will  be  wel  and  tough;  if  it  is  Icf;  on  too 
lung,  il  will  be  burnt,  be  bitter,  and  scarcely  fit  for 
use.  ^ome  boilers  try  il  by  lal<ing  a  few  drops  of 
Ihe  molasses  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  and  if 
it  ropes  like  glue  when  it  cools,  it  is  said  to  be  io 
sugar. 

A  tree  is  calculated  to  produce  a  season  a  barrel 
of  water  of  30  gallons,  and  it  requires  six  gallons 
lo  make  a  pound  of  sugar.  'I'his  estimate,  how- 
ever, appears  loo  large.  I  have  never  known  a 
camp  turn  out,  one  tree  wilh  ariolher,  more  than 
three  pounds.  In  Jamaica  il  is  not  unusual  for  a 
Sjallon  of  raw  cane  liquor  lo  yield  a  pound  of  sugar. 
It  i«  supposed  there  can  be  no  doubl  of  Ihe  fact 
that  our  trees  do  not  pioiluce  as  much  as  formerly. 
Many  of  the  Irees  have  been  injured  by  fire,  but  Ihe 
fatal  cause  of  llnir  dtterior.ilion  is  the  auger. 
U  hen  a  Iree  iscul  dovvn  which  has  been  frequently 
lapt,  there  is  a  black  and  rotten  streak  for  a  foot 
above  and  ;i  font  below  many  of  Ihe  auger  holes. 
J'he  great  mirHcle  is  that  a  single  sugar  Iree  is 
alive  in  Uedfonl;  but  thealmishiy  l-'ahricator  of  the 
Universe  lias  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  beneficence 
bestowed  on  lliis  precious  Iree  a  tenacity  of  life 
truly  wonderful.  'I'linugh  every  year  assaulted  by 
Ihe  axe.  the  auger,  or  by  fire,  it  clings  loexi.lence. 
and  yn-lils  to  iis  unijialeliil  possessor  a  luxury  and 
necissiry  of  life,  which  but  for  il  would  command 
a  price  which  would  debar  its  use  from  the  poor, 
'I'he  average  piice  of  maple  sugar  is  from  ti  to  10 
cents  per  pound. 

A  society  was  formed  in  Centre  couniy,  two  or 
ihneyiarsa-o.  Hilh  Ihe  Hun  Charles  lliurslon  at 
its  head,  for  Hie  purpose  of  propagating  the  sugar 
Iree,  anil  extra.tiiig  the  water  from  the  roots. 
Whi-ther  lln-y  liaie  succeeded  in  their  enlerprize, 
or  wbilher  tlie  society  has  perished  amidst  polilical 
iiiniioil,  I  know  not.  In  ihis  county  a  few  partial 
altemiils  bavf  bei  M  made  lo  plant  out  'the  ycune 
tree,  fiiiind  in  tlip  HooiU.and  they  have  succeeded! 

31.  32      Theie  are  Iw..  ili^iiui-i  kinds  <  f  meadow 

Ibis  couiily.  One  kind  is  formed  by  ihe  Hal 
bottoms  of  uur  creeks  and   rivers,  aud  the  other  i$ 
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drafts  or  little  valleys  running  from  the  s-ides  and 
tons  of  mouulains  and  ridges  into  a  water  course. 
A  winter  stream  generally  meanders  tlirougli  those 
valleys,  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  through  « Inch  lliey 
run  arc  wet  and  ^|)Outy  in  winter  and  spring.  1  hese 
are  sown  in  timothy,  produce  a  heavy  swartli,  and 
are  considered  more  durable  than  bottom  meadow. 
I  know  of  none  who  keep  meadow  for  the  purpose 
of  fattinc  cattle, nor  do  1  know  of  any  m  this  coim- 
tv  which  in  strictness  can  be  called  ualuml  mca- 
dmo.  It  is  not  the  soil  which  constitutes  meadow, 
but  the  grass  combined  with  the  soil,  and  the  pur 
nose  to  which  it  is  applied.  ,      i„ 

Johnson  defines  meadow  to   be  "pasture   land; 
but  this  definilion  is  about  as  satisfactory  as  his  deli 
nition  of  oats,  or  Cobbelfs  definition  ol   purselaine, 
for  at  thai  rale  our  clover  fields  would  be  meadow 
pro  tern-  .         _    ,        ,    .,    _■,, 

A  natural  meadow  is  such  as  God  made  it,  with- 
out the  aid  of  art;  a  prairie,  for  instance.  We  grub 
out,  deaden  the  limber  and  sow  in  tin.olliy  our  wet 
snooty  lands.  Therefore  ours  is  artilicial  meadow, 
but  naturally  moi.st  land  adapted  to  meadow.  We 
always  cut  them  for  hay  and  pasture  the  alter-math. 
Were  we  to  devote  our  meadows  to  pa^tl:re,  I  pre- 
sume it  would  require  an  acre  and  an  half  to  lalten 

'"33      All  our  plough  land  is  admirably  adapted  to 
d  fatlins;  shi<  p.     It  is  remarked   by  the 
the  watcrinK  season,  that 
d  in  llavour. 
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Ballimoreans  and  Pbiladelphians  ought  to  refuse 
their  patronage  to  our  springs,  unless  the  Tavern 
keepers  agree  to  furnish  their  tables  with  better 
beef  From  these  premises,  if  1  answer  query  41,  i 
would  say  it  is  all  bone,  muscle  and  sinew,  and  no 
tallow  at  all. 

4-2.  1  know  of  no  method  by  which  I  can  arrive 
at  accuracy  in  estimating  the  weight  of  hides.  Last 
year  1  killed  a  steer  whose  quarters  weighed  669  lbs. 
hide  101  lbs.;  a  steer  400  lbs.,  hide  60  lbs.;  a  bull  46b 
lbs,;  hide  80  lbs.;  a  steer  704  lbs.,  hide  1 10  lbs.  An 
extensive  and  experienced  tanner  informs  me  the 
average  weight  of  hides,  excluding  calf  and  kip,  is 
about  55  lbs. 

43,  44.  We  make  no  cheese.  The  cream  is  con- 
verted to  butter.  Cows  generally  do  not  produce 
more  than  3  lb.  per  week. 

47.  Calves  are  weaned  sometimes  at  24  hours, 
sometimes  not  for  4  weeks. 

48,  49.  When  intended  for  slaughter  they  are 
permitted  to  suck  the  cow  for  3  weeks  or  2  months, 
and  then  killed. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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luxuriant,  the  bark  of  a  healthful  colour,  with  scarce- 
ly a  case  of  disease.  One  of  my  neighbours  also, 
who  has  a  beautiful  young  orchard,  has  met  with  a 
somewhat  similar  disappointment;  though  the  fatali- 
ty amongst  his  trees  has  not  been  so  great,  owing 
to  his  not  having  made  so  frequent  use  of  the  soap 
as  1  have.  And  a  favourite  nectarine  tree,  which 
was  soaped  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
lice  on  the  branches,  has  its  bark  loosened  from  the 
trunk  in  the  same  manner  with  some  of  the  apple 
trees.  Another  neighbour,  who  has  not  used  the 
soap  at  all,  has  a  most  flourishing  orchard,  one  year 
younger  than  mine,  which  docs  not  show  the  least 
evidence  of  decay,  though  1  should  suppose  the 
situation  was  less  favourable. 

If  these  facts,  and  the  conclusions  1  have  deduced 
from  them,  should  be  of  sufficient  importance,  either 
to  elicit  more  definite  information  irom  persons  of 
more  extensive  observation,  or  to  guard  others 
aginst  the  loo  frequent  use  of  the  soap,  who  have  to 
rely  somewhat  on  the  experience  of  other  men,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  substance  of  them  commu- 
nicated through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  jour- 
nal. Respectfully  thy  friend, 

T.  S.  Pi-EASANT». 


rearin 

visiters  at  our    , 

the  Bedford  mutton   cannot  be  exec 

The   breed  is  mongrel,  but  a  modirale  degree  ol 

care  makes  a  tolerable  ncLce.  and  hcallhy 
34,  35.     I  have  no  genera,  and   f 

enough  to  determine   the  genus  or 

spontaneous  grasses  without  one. 

36  We  cultivate  red  clover  and  timothy, 
clover  is  indigen<,us;  our  meadow  lai  d  is  sown  in 
timothy,  upland  in  red  clover.  Some  few  have  at- 
tempted the  red  lop.  'Ihe  result  is  not  yet  fully  as 
certained.  The  clovering  system  is  becoming  ge- 
neral. 


animal, 
not  botanist 
lecies  of  our 

White 


USE  OF  SOFT  SOAP  ON  APPLE  TREES. 

J.  S.  Skinner.  Beaverdam,  To.  6  Mo.  SIh,  \S29. 

Respected  FiieuJ,— Four  years  ago  I  planted  an 
apple  orchard;  and  I  selected  such  a  soil  and  situa- 
tion as  my  observation  best  enabled  me  to  judge 
was  adapted  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  tin- 
apple  tree.  I  have  cultivated  the  ground  with  much 
care,  and  the  vigor  and  tbriltiness  of  the  orchard 
generally,  appeared  to  promise  a  full  reward  for  all 
my  attention.  But  every  year  I  have  lost  some  few 
trees,  more  and  more  every  succeeding  summer; 
Ibouu-h  never  so  many  as  to  induce  Die  to  ascribe 
their  decay  to  any  other  cause  than  the  influence  o/j'i'he  fe 


wimate.     Their  present  appearance,  however,  con- 
trasted too  with  other  orchards  in  my  neighbourhood 


(From  the  Hagerstown  Farmer's  Hegister.) 

ATTEND  TO  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES. 

Caterpillars  have  commenced  their  ravages,  and 

now  is  the  time  to  arrest  their  progress. — If  obsm 

ed  in  time,  hundreds  may  be  destroyed  by  the  n  - 

moval  of  a  single  leaf  or  a  small  twig.     There  are 

many  species  of  them,  altogether  difl'erent  in  their 

character  and  habits;  some  living  in  communities, 

while  others  wander  about  singly.    Those  that  form 

iiestson  the  pear  tree,  plum, apple, mulberry, 8ic.,  and 

ivere  so  numerous  and  destructive  last  summer,  are 

produced  by  a  white  miller,  about  three  quarters  of  an 

inch  long,  very  common  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

ale,  when  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs,  fastens 


37  We  cannot  readily  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  par  icular  cause 
,n  ox  withou"  the  help  of  instruments,  which  we  of  declension,  unconnected  with  climate;  and  as  I 
in  ox,  wiinoui  ine  utip  01  ^^^.^^^  .^  .^  entirely  dependent  upon  an  usage,  highly 


lean 

''"s  "tIic  average  weight  of  our  steers  is  from  300  |  recommended,  and  perhaps  frequently  pr"ac'iscd.  1 

to  700.     We  kilfat  too  early  an  age;  generally  at 

from  2  to  4  years.     Our  oxen  do  not  ultain  their 

growth  till  7  years  old.  ,  ,.     • 

31  40  The  most  favourable  season  for  fattening 
is  from  May  to  Septen.ber.  C.-.ttlc  which  have  been 
kept  over  winter  on  straw  and  hay,  refuse  it  in  the 
spring,  and  ab.>nt  the  fir.st  of  May  the  pasture  a i- 
fords  a  u'.'O.l  bile.     1  f  they  have  been  well  wintered, 

clover  will  n.ake  Ibcin  good  beef;  if  a  feed  ol  bran, 
or  oats,  or  chopped  corn  is  given  to  them  every  other 
,b,y  wiiha  table  spoonful   of  salt,  Ibey  will  be   h 

for  the  butcher  in  three  months.     If  Ihey  are  stall 

fed  they  require  from  3  to  6  months   to  make  what 

may  be  called  good  Iwef     What  we  would  call  lean  1 

cattle,  however,  an  EiiKlisb  farmer  would  call,  pro- 
bably, carrion.     It  is  certain  that  we  do  not    make 

our  beef  as  fat  as  the  English  do,  because  the  citi- 
zens of  Bedford,  who  are  our  consumers,  will  not 

give  us  a  price  to  j.islifv  our  care  and  expense.     II 

Ihey  can  get  carrion  »hich  never  saw  an  ear  of  corn 

or  a  bushel  of  oats,  which  is  as  blaek  as  the  hinges 

of  Newgate,  and  tough  as  the  tail  of  his  satanic 
majesty,  at    2    cents   a    pound,  they  woul.l   laM.ir 

mouth  it  till  their  jaws,  ronqoered  by  everlaslin- 
flesh  and  sinew,  refuse  to  wag,  than  pay  a  larmer  (> 
or  8  cents  for  beef,  such  as  a  man  who  had  any  re 


am  induced  to  make  ii  known.  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  washing  the  bodies  of  my  trees  with  soft 
soap,  undiluted,  every  spring,  since  they  were  trans- 
planted, which  so  entirely  changed  the  colour  of  the 
bark  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  who  examined 
them.  From  a  beautiful,  healthful  green,  it  would 
quickly  after  the  application  of  the  soap,  assume  a 
glossy,  golden  hue,  Irom  which,  however,  it  would 
generally  recover  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  but 
such  trees  as  were  not  of  sufficient  vigor  to  over- 
come the  shock,  or  on  which  the  soap  bad  been  laid 
too  freely,  (sometimes  embracing  the  largest  in  nw 
orchard,)  would  languish  throughout  the  seasui; 
ihcir  foliage  would  become  pale;  and  they  wouM 
ilie  the  succeeding  year.  On  minutely  examiniot 
Ihe  baik,  I  observed  that  in  some  instances  the  out* 
skin  would  be  pealed   and   curled;  in  others,  larJe 

snots  would    be   entirely  deadened;   and   in   others  |  trouble  lo  examiie  their  choice 
again  the  bark  would  be  separated   from   the  lrui|<    niay  easily  proteU  them  from 


case  tl 
ground 


s  to  yield  very  sensibly  lo  pressure:— 


injury  was  within  one  or  t 


on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  she  remains  at 
her  work  for  many  hours,  sometimes  a  day  or  two, 
quite  still,  barely  moving  enough  to  place  her  eggs 
n  regular  order.  This  is  the  closing  act  of  her  life, 
tnd  by  the  time  it  is  finished  she  is  quite  exhausted, 
tnd  generally  drops  down  and  dies. — By  observing 
There  one  lies  under  a  small  tree,  you  may  be  di- 
ected  with  great  certainty,  to  the  leaf  from  which 
il  fell,  where  you  will  find  from  four  lo  eight  hun- 
ti-ed  eggs,  compactly  arranged  and  covered  with  a  jj 
coat  of  fine  down,  and  so  nearly  resembling  the  co-  % 
lour  of  Ihe  leaf,  though  somewhat  lighter,  as  not  to  i 
be  readily  perceived. — In  the  course  of  five  or  six    ■ 
days  the  caterpillars  are  hatched,  and  commence 
feeding  on  the  sai>ie  leaf,  where  ihey  remain  a  day  - 
or  two  until  it  is  consumed;   Ihey  then  extend  their  j 
web  to  two  or  three  neighbouring  leaves,  and  gradu-fl 
ally  spread  themselves  over  the  branch,  increasing  in  W 
rap.uily.  and  ilestroying  every  leaf  in  their  progress, 
riiey  do  not  devour  the   entire  leal,  but    leave   the 
-kin  on  the  upper  side,  which  changes  colour  and  % 
i"iiables  you  to  delect   them,  (jolore  they  have   left  A 
Ihe  first  leaf     Lovers  of  fine  fruit,  who  will  take  the 
trees  every  morning, 
the  ravaces  of  these  j 
few 
bes 


by 

I  should  probably  have  remained  in  ignorHncetof   rod 


ore: — in  ev^y    caterpillars, -by  tb;  lemoval  now  and  then  of  a  fc> 

wo  feet  of  lie    leaves,  which  can  be  done  on   the  higher  branche 

I       by  means  of  a  shah  knife  fastened  to  the  end  of 


the  cause  of  this  fatality,  but  for  an  accidental  cir 
r-umstance  this  spring.  I  gave  the  person  whoo  I 
lirected   lo  wash  my  trees,  a  sufticient  quantity  of 


gard  for  his  bowels  might  fancy.     But.  de  .lunlihm    soap,  as  I  thought  for  H.e  "■l'°i«-_«»i';6|^''|",  ';»°fj 
tion   disputaiidum.   and    if    those    citizen    burgher 


choose  "lo  demolish  the  bono  and  sinew  of  a  mur- 
rain, instead  of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  good  beef- 
steak, even  let  them;  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  them— 
Ephraim  is  with  his  idols,  let  him  alone.  But  I  must 
be  permitted  to  say  they  have  a  very  depraved  taste, 
and  their  liberality  is  by  no  means  proverbial.    The 


it  was  not  until  several  days  afterwards  that  I  found 
on  inquiry,  not  more  than  half  were  soaped;  and  I 


then  concluded  to  leave  the  rest,  lo  see  what  differ- 
ence there  would  be  in  their  appearance.  The  re- 
sult is.  that  of  those  that  were  washed,  many  exhi- 
bit evident  symptoms  of  decline;  while  in  the  other 


The  yellow  calcr|<||ar  or  worm,  speckled  with 
black,  that  strips  our  irapevines  of  their  foliage,  i» 
produced  by  another  insect  much  in  Ihc  same  way. 
I'hey  make  their  app*irance  in  June.  Their  egg» 
are  also  deposited  on  te  underside  of  the  leaf,  they 
arc  tarter  than  the  alfve  and  not  so  numerous,  of  a 
yellow  c<dour,  round  \nd  shining.  These  caterpil- 
lars whin  young,  alsoVaie  the  skin  on  the  upper 
side  of  till'  leaf  whicltu.ns  yellow  as  it  dries  and 
discovers    where   they\re — They  remain  at  least 


part  of  the  orchard,  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  more  I  four  or  live  days  on  th»r  native  leaf,  and  when  it 
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■»  consumo.l  spread  Ihcauolvcs  ri.|..dly  over  the 
Iranch.  Bv  cxamimnv;  your  vinos  (r.-qucl  y,  HnO 
WMoving  the  seared  leaves,  you  may  otlcctuully  pro- 

I.tives  arc  essential  to  the  health  of  a  tree, 
throng  them  moisture  is  absorbed  and  gases  are 
iiihaltorrom  the  atmos|dicrp,  and  somelhmg  analo- 
gous to  i«.si)iration  is  carried  on.  Some  trees  Ijear 
their  loss  setter  than  others,  but  all  must  have  their 
vigour  impaired.  Nor  is  tlic  injury  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle season;  for  fre.jncnilv  in  consequence  of  the 
untimely  loss  of  foliage,  there  is  an  elfort  of  nature 
to  repair  the  loss,  and  the  young  buds  forming  for 
the  ensuing  spring,  are  forced  out  prematurely;  the 
tree  is  covered  with  blossoms  in  October,  and  is 
thus  deprived  of  her  store  for  the  ensuing  season. 
A. 

iThcre  is  an  excellent  utensil  for  sale  at  Messrs. 
Sinclair  and  Moore's,  for  cutting  off  the  leaves  con- 
taining caterpillars.  It  is  used  in  Kiigland  for  gath- 
ering choice  fruit  without  bruising;  but  its  use  may 
be  extended  to  a  variety  of  purposes — among  which 
Ibat  of  destroying  caterpillars  is  not  the  least  im- 
portant. For  gathering  mulieiTij  leaves  for  Silk- 
tconns,  from  large  trees,  it  is  an  admir;ible  contri- 
vance. It  is  a  stout  kind  of  shears,  fixed  on  a  light 
pole,  with  a  cord  to  operate  with.  If  fixed  upon  a 
stiff  reed,  it  may  be  increased,  or  diminished  at 
pleasure  to  almost  any  required  length,  with  very 
little  trouble.] 
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ZiADXSS'  DEFAB.TMEia'T. 


WOMEN  AND  INTEMPERANCE. 
The  following  spirited  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  women  in  l^e  suppression  of  intemperance,  are 
from  an  address  recently  delivered  by  John  Neal 
before  the  "Portland  Society  for  the  promotioD  of 
Temperance-" 

But  still  we  are  not  safe-  It  is  not  enough  tfcat  our 
mechanics,  our  labourers,  our  strong  men,  ou"  gifted 
and  our  youth,  are  engaged  in  the  great  wort.  Our 
Women  vnist  be  with  us,  or  toe  cannot  hope  to  prevail 
— our  mothers,  our  wives  and  our  daughters — the 
other  half,  and  in  such  matters,  by  far  the  nost  in- 
fluential half  of  our  whole  population. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  confederate  together 
abroad;  a  man,  to  discourage  the  use  of  strong  drink 
in  our  workshops,  in  our  taverns,  or  in  the  high- 
way— to  make  sobriety  one  of  the  qualifications  of 
a  ruler — to  encourage  the  culture  of  the  grape,  or 
the  use  of  cheap  and  safe  wines  that  would  be  ac- 
cessible to  the  poor,  and  not  lead  to  a  desire  for  any 
thing  dangerous — to  labour  night  and  day  for  th« 
overthrow  of  the  destroyer:  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  do  all  this,  if  the  wives  and  mothers,  and  sisters 
of  our  country,  continue  to  make  our  very  home  a 
snare  to  us,  every  sociable  coming  together,  every 
fire-side  interview,  every  joyous  event  an  excuse 
for  tampering  with  the  shadow  or  playing  wi(h  the 
skirts  of  the  enemy.    As  for  what  we  may  do — 

" We  but  wear 

Our  strength  away  in  wrestling  with  the  air." 
So  long  as  the  women  persist  in  pouring  the  fiery 
drug  into  the  cradle-cup  of  the  babe — mingling  it 
with  the  food  of  the  inf.int — suhstiliiling  fever  for 
health,  and  sorrow  for  streuglh,  counterfeiting  the 
stream  of  pearl,  and  hidiiiK  ih''  treachery  wild  fla 
your,  and  colour,  and  perfume;  for  all  these  tilings 
are  to  be  done,  before  the  jonibful  purity  of  laste 
can  be  perverted.  \V  hit  aie  we  to  do,  when  we 
have,  under  one  prelenre  or  anulher  brandy  mixed 
with  our  very  food — our  sauces — our  jellis— our 
cakes  and  our  pies,  wilb  whatever  is  inlended  to  he 
better  and  lirlier  than  usual?  What  are  we  to  do 
a>inen,afl''r  we  hve  been  made  to  reli-h  llie  fla- 
vour of  anieiii  spirit  in  ihis  way— from  our  cradle 
to  our  grave — .iccoslumed  io  our  pap — taught  in  our 


very  childhood,  to  sit  up  to  a  table  and  throw  otf  a 
glass  of  wine,  like  a  man— of  Portuguese  wine  too, 
such  as  the  Portuguese  thcHiselves  never  drink,  for 
we,  like  the  English,  have  it  with  what  we  call  a 
body  to  it,  in  other  words,  overcharged  with  brandy 
— ill  a  glass  of  our  own  too;  for  where  is  the  child 
williou'.  a  wine  cup  of  his  owni* 

Let  every  mother  beware.  No  human  creature 
ever  loved  llic  open  perceptible,  undisguised  flavour 
of  rum,  or  brandy,  or  whiskey,  or  Portuguese  wine, 

or  tobacco — but  be  is  led  to  a  relish  for  them, 

while  a  babe— or  a  child— worried  into  a  liking  for 
them,  till  he  has  overcome  the  loathing  and  lioiror, 
the  prohibition  and  the  penally  of  liim  that  loveth 
his  crealures;  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers  ol 
death — a  drunkard  and  a  beast. 

The  women  of  our  country,  they  who  surround 
us  with  a  living  sunshine,  with  life  and  virtue  like 
an  atmosphere— even  they  are  chargeable  with,  per- 
haps, a  chief  part  of  our  present  degradation,  guilt 
and  sorrow.  But  for  them  we  never  could  have 
been  what  wc  arc— a  nation  labouring  wilb  a  fiery 
plague,  that  afflicts  every  twelfth  of  our  number— 
and  in  the  way  of  becoming  a  people  of  drunkards. 
Not  that  they  themselves  are  lovers  of  strong  drink; 
but  they  it  is,  that  have  taught  our  fathers,  and  our- 
selves, and  our  children,  to  love  it.  Are  they  not 
the  first  and  chief  teachers  of  men?— And  yet  they 
sing  of  the  red  grape;  they  plant  the  vine  about 
every  path  we  tread  in  life— among  our  very  house- 
bold  gods;  they  offer  the  wine  cup  to  all  that  ap- 
proach tliem— and  they  make  litlle  or  no  distinction 
where  they  may,  between  the  temperate  and  the 
intemperate,  the  dissolute  and  the  virtuous. 

Do  they  recoil  at  the  charge?  It  is  true,  never- 
theless, were  they  to  do  as  they  ought— were  they 
to  stand  forth  in  their  purity  and  power— were  they 
to  forbid  the  hope  of  the  intemperate — were  they  to 
do  no  more  than  they  may  do,  without  reproach; 
ihey  would  reform  posterity  without  the  help  of 
man. 

Would  they  know  the  whole  worth  and  whole  ex- 
tent of  their  glorious  privilege,  let  them  look  abroad 
over  those,  who  are  now  lying  like  a  mountain  upon 
the  heart  of  her  proud  country.  But  the  other  day, 
they  were  good  citizens — lovers — husbands — fathers 
—what  are  they  now.'  The  very  dregs  and  refuse 
of  the  age:  mighty  men  shipwrecked  by  their  own 
folly,  self-murderers, brutes.  They  would  rather  have 
died  any  death,  but  a  few  years  ago,  than  be  what 
they  now  are  and  live-  They  were  not  like  that 
young  man.— Stop!— the  goblet  you  are  now  empty- 
ing to  escape  a  laugh,  to  avoid  shame,  is  the  goblet 
of  death— of  more  than  death — of  perpetual  shame. 
Have  you  no  mother,  no  wife,  no  sister,  no  beloved 
one,  to  snatch  at  your  uplifted  arm,  or  to  cling  to 
your  knees?  If  you  have,  you  are  sale.  They  were 
like  that  older  man  you  see  there;  too  confident  in 
their  own  strength,  too  sure  of  themselves  they  par- 
leyed with  danger,  they  toyed  with  the  betrayer; 
they  put  themselves  with  a  laugh,  in  the  way  of  hei 
blandishment,  and  were  lost  forever. 

To  Ibat  man  there,  the  cup  of  strong  drink  is  not 
now  necessary.  A  twelve  month  from  to-day,  he  will 
hunger  and  ihirst  after  it,  languish  after  it,  as  for 
his  natural  food.  Another  and  another  year,  and  he 
drops  into  the  ranks  of  that  innumerable  army,  who 
are  staggering  by  us,  night  and  day,  towards  an  aw- 
ful death  and  a  premature  grave.  And  why  does  he 
not  slop  where  he  is,  and  fall  upon  his  knees,  and 
give  thanks  to  God,  and  build  an  allar  on  the  spot? 
Because  no  woman  is  forever  at  his  elbow,  praying 
him  to  forbear,  and  asking  him  whether  il  is  iiol 
more  likely  that  he  may  become  a  drunkard  before 
he  dies,  than  it  was  but  the  other  day — on  the  day 
of  their  mirriage  perhaps,  that  he  would  ever  be  as 
fond  of  strong  drink  as  he  is  now? 

But  enough.  We  are  assembled  together  as  I  said 
before,  in  a  cause  worthier  of  a  great  people,  than 
was  that  which  led  the  men  of  the  revolution  to 


war.  It  dcicrven  to  be  celebrated  on  the  great  na- 
tional sabbath  of  our  country.  .And  if  our  women 
will  do  their  duly,  at  the  end  of  another  fifty  year* 
from  (o-day,  one  of  Ilic  greatest  revolutions  that 
ever  purified  the  earth,  or  opened  the  sky  to  the 
good  spirit  of  man,  will  be  accomplished.  Nut  to 
God,  therefore,  let  us  put  our  trust  in  woman — 
"The  hope  of  the  nations — the  brnvcsl  and  best. 
That  o'er  smote  the  plumage  from  tyranny's  crest." 


The  following  beautiful  lines  form  no  idle  pictu-e 
of  the  fancy.  I  low  many  a  female,  bred  up  in  ease. 
in  affluence  and  refinement,  and  afterwards  made 
happy  in  the  husband  of  her  choice,  has  been  doom- 
ed at  length  to  realize  the  sad  reverse  here  described. 

SoLiLoquv  OF  A  Drunkard's  WirB. 
•••Time  was,  when  much  he  lov'd  me: 
When  we  walk'd  out  at  close  of  day  t'  inhale 
The  vernal  breeze — ah,  well  do  I  remember. 
Mow  then  with  careful  hand,  he  drew  my  mantle 
Round  me;  fearful  lest  the  evening  dews 
Should  ir.ar  my  fragile  health.     Yes,  then  his  eye 
Look'd  kindly  on  me;  when  my  heart  was  sad. 
How  tenderly  he  wip'd  my  tears  away, 
While  from  his  lips  the  words  of  gentle  soothing, 
III  softest  accents  fell. 

How  blest  my  evenings,  too,  when  wintry  blasts 
Were  howling  round  our  peaceful,  happy  dwelling 
O,  it  was  sweet,  llio  daily  task  perform'd. 
By  the  swept  hearth,  and  cheerful  fire,  to  sit 
With  him  1  lov'd:  to  view  with  glistening  eye, 
And  all  a  parent's  fondness,  the  budding  graces 
Of  our  little  ones. 
•"Then  ye  had  a  father, 

My  lovely  babes,  now  more  than  helpless  orphans! 
Thy  mother  more  than  widow's  grief  has  known. 
Yes,  sharper  pangs  than  those  who  mourn  the  dead, 
Seiz'd  on  my  breaking  heart,  when  first  I  knew. 
My  lover  husband — O,  my  earthly  all, 
Was  dead  to  virtue!     When  I  saw  the  man 
My  soul  too  fondly  lov'd  transform'd  to  brute, 
O,  it  was  then  I  tasted  gall  and  wormwood! 
Then,  the  world  look'd  dreary!  fearful  clouds 
Quick  gather'd  round  me;  dark  forebodings  came. 
The  grave  before  was  terror:  now  it  smil'd, 
I  long'd  to  lay  me  down  in  peaceful  rest, 
There  to  forget  my  sorrows.     But  I  liv'd: 
And  O,  my  God!  what  years  of  wo  have  follow'd! 
I  feel  my  heart  is  broken.     He  who  vow'd 
To  cherish  me — before  God's  altar  vow'd — 
Has  done  the  deed.  And  shall  I  then  upbraid  bim— 
The  husband  of  my  youthful  days — the  man 
For  whom  I  gave  ray  virgin  heart  away? 
Patient  I'll  bear  it  all. 
"•Peace,  peace,  my  heart! 
'Tis  almost  o'er.     A  few  more  stormy  blasts. 
And  then  this  shatter'd,  sickly  frame  will  fall. 
And  sweetly  slumber — where  the  weary  rest, 
The  wicked  cease  from  troubling!       [Christian  Jour. 


HOME. 
Though  friends  we  may  meet  whei^vcr  we  roam, 
There's  none  so  sincere  as  the  friends  of  our  home; 
'Pis  to  them  that  we  look  whenever  we  part, 
For  the  tear  which  we  know  will  come  warm  from 
the  heart. 

Home!  home,  sweet,  sweet  home — 
There's  none  so  sincere  as  the  friends  of  our  home. 

Tho'  fortune  should  frown,  and  the  world  should 

condemn. 
The  friends  of  our  home  will  shine  loveliest  then; 
They  ne'er  will  forsake  us,  in  weal  or  in  wo. 
And  their  blessing  will  follow  wherever  we  go. 

Home!  home,  &c.  E8E.-<ezer. 


If  you  sometimes  say  less  than  you  are  thought  to 
know,  you  shall  at  another  time  be  thought  to  know 
more  than  you  say. 
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PORTKAIT  OF  TOM  THUMB,  TllK  CELEBRATED  AMERICAN  HORSE, 
/n  the  act  of  performing  hit  Match  of  One  Hundred  mites,  on  Monday,  the  id  of  February,  1829,  over  Jive  miUi  on  Sunbury  Common. 


In  our  last,  we  gave  the  accurate  delaila  of  tlii? 
inlercftlins  and  nii|ircceilenteil  match,  «liich  wa; 
perfornied  in  Itn  hours  and  seven  minulps.  Tin- 
horse,  (vlilch  is  called  Iom  Thdmb,  had  earned 
great  fame  in  America  previous  to  cominj  to  lhi> 
country,  ami  won  all  his  matches,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  in  uhich,  from  foul  play,  he  was  run  off  the 
course,  and  another,  in  ivhic  h  he  was  opposed  hy  a 
runner  and  not  a  Iroller.  His  lici:;ht  is  foiirleeii 
hands  two  inrhes,  and  his  appearance,  when  stand- 
ing still,  ronn;h  and  untroutli.  From  his  hirlh,  iri 
fact,  he  has  never  hern  shorn  of  a  hair.  He  is  a  re- 
n)arUahly  hanly  animal,  and  receives  none  of  those 
delicate  atlenlions  in  the  slalile  to  which  great  per- 
formers in  this  country  are  accuslonied.  Jle  fi-eiU 
well,  is  free  from  all  vice,  anil  as  playful  ami  good 
tempered  as  a  land);  his  age  is  1 1  years,  and  ho  hai. 
never  had  a  day's  illness.  At  full  speed,  his  action 
is  particularly  hcaulifid — he  throws  his  forelegs 
will  out,  and  hrinas  up  his  hind  quarters  in  good 
style;  he  trots  ^q'lare,  though  rallu-r  wide  hehind, 
and  low.  It  will  he  seen  from  the  sktlcli.thal  In 
is  driven  without  a  hearing  rein,  and  simply  with  a 
snafile  bit  and  martingale.  He  pulls  exiremely  hanl 
— his  head  beintr,  in  conse rpience,  well  up,  and  close 
to  his  neck,  and  hit  moulh  «ide  open,  lie  evidcnil} 
iloes  his  woiU  with  great  ease  to  hiuisill';  and  al  II 
miles  an  hour,  seems  lo  he  merely  pl.i)  ing,  while 
the  horses  acconipanjins;  hiiu  labour  h;ird.  The 
reins  are  only  prcei^ily  ihe  lenath  necessary  to  give 
the  driver  a  full  purchase — as,  I'roni  the  hardness  ol 
his  mouth,  every  aid  is  necessary  lo  restrain  hi- 
speed.  Mr  William  lla^gerly,  the  groom  by  whiim 
lie  was  driven,  is  an  American  by  bitlli,  and  »va- 
broutfht  up  in  the  fimily  of  Ihe  I'mprielor;  he  i- 
twenly-lwo  years  of  a'/e,  wei:;hin:r,  in  hi'«  dollies, 
rather  mnre  than  ten  stone,  ( 110  lli-.)  Tin- lior«e 
has  been  under  his  care  for  some  years,  and  reco.;- 
nizcs  him  "iih  Ihe  sagacili  whuli  usually  hehiiii!- 
lo  these  noble  animals  I  l"L's:irly  was  etiilenili 
fully  appiizi'd  of  ihe  poweis  of  Ihe  horse,  and  hii- 
bandei!  Ihiiii  wiili  a  dritiee  of  di-en  li<Mi  and  yiui 
nienl  lii^bly  creililal'le  lo  his  expii  irnce;  :iimI  noi- 
wilhslaiuliiig  Ihe  di>tance  he  diove,  in  one  of  Ibi 
coldest  days  we  have  had  duiiipg  llie  winter,  In 
never  once  flagged,  and,  after  the  tjsk  was  per- 


formed,  never  quilled  his  hor«e  till  he  was  well 
roomed,  dollied,  and  in  Ihe  enjoymeni  of  a  hearlv 
leal,  havin<;  first  parlaken,  with  a  good  appelile,  of 
half  a  pail  of  itriiel;  on  leaving  Ihe  stable,  Ihe  lilllc 
ninial  was  as  lull  of  play  as  if  be  had  but  just  risen 
from  his  nisbl's  rest.  'I'lie  whole  lime  allowed  for 
refresbnient  and  rest,  during  ibe  jouiney.aniounird 
to  but  Ihirly-seven  minules.and  Ibis  included  taking 
it  and  pulling  to.  liking  oil'  anil  pulling  on  the 
harness,  fecdins;.  rubbing  down,  anil  stalling.  The 
day  before,  and  Ihe  diy  after  the  start,  Ihe  horse 
walked  full  twenty  miles,  and  is  now  in  good  con- 
ililton.  'Ihe  Cirooui  drove  in  a  common  frock  coat, 
ind  in  Ihe  ordinary  costume  in  which  he  does  bis 
daily  business.  A  coiiinion  riding-whip  was  provid- 
ed, which  remained  in  llie  w bip-casr  the  whole  day. 
without  once  beini;  used.  A  sli;;hl  kick  on  Ihe  hind 
quarters  was,  in  fact,  suiricienl  lo  increase  speed 
when  necessary.  A«  a  proof  of  the  snod  temper  of 
Ihe  horse,  it  is  siiflicienl  to  stale,  thai  his  lad  almost 
rested  on  the  fool- board  Ibroiighout  ibe  journey. 
We  have  already  slaleil.  ibat  ureal  praise  is  due  lo 
.\lr  Harry  England  and  iMr  K  !Siiiilb.  for  their  al- 
lenlion  III  Ibe  burse  Ihiou^^boiil  Ibe  iiialch. 

The  Match  Caut  is  one  of  Ihe  li:;lilesl  and  best 
ronslriieled  we  have  ever  seen,  lis  weight  is  1081b 
— Ihe  sballs  aie  of  Aiiieiican  ash.  and.  from  the  bind 
lo  Ibe  lore  pari,  are  nine  feel  lour  indns  in  length  — 
and  Ibe  axle,  wbicli  is  of  wdl-lempered  iron,  is 
-ironir.  and  four  feet  from  liocb-pin  to  linch  pin. 
Ibe  wheels  are  live  feel  in  iliaii  c!ir — liulil,  and 
beaiililully  made.  The  seal  is  suppoiled  by  ihin 
lion  rods, and  rests  upon  two  iron  hows,  but  uilhoiil 
a  spiing.  The  frame  of  Ihe  seal  is  covered  »ilb 
leallier,  and  llnie  i>  also  a  leallier  cushion.  Ffoiii 
Ihe  l.oulli  of  ILiu'^erly's  h'U->.  and  Ihe  sb..llownes>, 
of  Ibe  lool-boanl.  he  was  obliged  In  place  bis  f<  el 
on  Ibe.  cross  >p.ir.  do>c  lo  Ihe  hor.-e's  (juirteis. 
iiliidi  presenled  bun  in  r^ilber  an  auktvaid  form  lo 
li.e  >peeti.luis.  The  .M..ebiiie  w:i.  loiill  al  New:iik. 
Ill  lln  Je|s,-(s,i,iMr  New  York.  Iiy  a  maker  celebial 
eil  for  hiiililii.t;  i:.i>  de-i  riplioii  of  vi-bide.  The 
li.Mi  ■••*»  wa-  old,  anil  as  ineleuMUl    in   appiMiance  as 

lb.    horse,  and  by  aio  li-hl;    in  f..cl  iheie  was 

.i>  lillle  of  Ibe  Juiiilij  III  llie  SFf-iii/(  as  could  well    lie 
imagined  upon  bu  inteiesling  u  uinlch.     Use,  and 


not  ornament,  was  consulted,  and  he  ha(  done  all  bia 
matcliis  in  Ibe  same  harness. 

A  New  Chai.lekgk. —  We  are  now  authorized  to 
hack  Ibe  same  hoisc  lo  trol  One  Hiinilred  miles,  in 
Ihe  sin.c  machine,  in  'I  FN  Hotiis.  in  six  week* 
I'rnm  ihe  present  ibile.  and  Ibe  owner  ivill  stake  One 
Thousjnd  pounds  lo  Five  Hundred  on  Ihe  perform- 
ance of  Ihe  distance  wilbin  ihe  lime  stipulated.  We 
i-an  alsc  back  bim  lo  liol  any  horse  in  England,  in 
or  out  o"  harness,  from  one  n:ile  lo  five,  wiihin  one 
moiilho    Ihe  present  lime,  for  1 ,000/.  a  side. 

A  pairling  of  the  Horse  and  .Machine  is  now  rn 
ihe  easel  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Jones.  Ihe  arlist,  from  which 
an  engraving  will  be  piddished  by  Mr.  Knight,  of 
Sweelina's  alley,  Cornhill.  [H'^g-  Paper. 
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Baltimore,  Fkioay.Ji'ke  19,  1839. 


I  fVoihinglon,  June  &M,  l8fS. 

To  J.,9  SKiNNF.n,  F,s<i. 

QdrrcspiiKiiiii^  Scc'nj  of  the  Jtld.  JJgric.  Society. 

S!r\ — His  majesty,  Ibe  Emperor  of  Brazil,  hai 
been  iraciously  pleased  by  au  order  of  (he  27th 
iif  .Maikli,  to  peiiiiii  me  to  accept  ibe  honour  of  be- 
ing a  gieiiiber  ol  the  Mainland  Auriculliiral  Socie- 
ty, reiuiied  in  conseqin  nee  of  ihat  body  having 
dune  lie  llic  honour  of  admilling  me  as  one  of  their 
niimbqr,  accnriliiig  lo  Ihcir  Diplonia  of  (be  18lb 
Sepleiiher,  of  I8-J3. 

I  he  ;  you  lo  inform  the  society.  Ihat  now  I  con- 
sider lysdf  more  slilclly  one  of  their  collabora- 
tiirs,  nil  only  n  i;rel  Ibal  my  inahilily  docs  not 
permilme  lo  do  m.  miidi  as  I  i\i-h. 

Seii^iog  you  Ibis  conimunica'ion  I  hope  you  will 
acee|i| my  ibaidis.  foi  ibe  loleresl  you  |)ersoiially 
feel  for  niy  wcllaic,  and  lo  believe  mc  kvilh  great 
cuiisid(!ralioii. 

bir,  your  most  devoted  servant, 

Yi..  SiLVEsTiie  Rebello. 

/.onilon,  2SI/i  j?pHt,  1322. 
.Sir,— I  have  had  the  pleiisiire  lo  receive  your  fa- 
vour of  the  U3d  Ucc.  last,  and  with  it  a  diploma  af 
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Ill 


lb«  Mirvl'inil  Agricultural  J*ociily,  t>y  >»liicli  I  »ni 
■dmitlrd  i  iiiniibcr  of  (liat  bciiclicul  aiiil  ruspccU- 
bir  assooiatiun. 

I  brK  you  will  Ho  me  tlie  kindness,  lo  communi' 
calc  to  Ihe  soriely.  my  tSiMlfful  ackiiowli-ilijitieiil 
for  the  honour  tlii-y  have  iloiu-  me,  by  enrolliiii;  my 
name  in  their  nunihi  r.  to  <>X|irfS4  my  very  liiiili  »en^e 
for  (his  m.trk  o{  Ihrir  Htlriilion  ami  lo  assure  Iheni 
(hat  I  »liall  be  very  h;i|'|'y  to  ilevolc  my  lime  ami 
•tiention  to  llie  inte^e^llMg  subject  on  wliich  their 
union  is  foumleil.  in  such  a  m:>mier  as  lo  rcdecl  no 
disgrace  on  theeleclioii  ihcy  have  haJ  the  goodnes!< 
to  make. 

I  beg  to  present  my  best  wishes  for  Ihe  prosperi- 
ty of  this  soiiely,  and  e.\prcss  a  liope  that  their 
pursuits  and  coinmunicaliuns  nriy  exlenil  llie  know 
ledge,  and  improve  Ihe  practice  of  Ihe  most  impor- 
tant of  all  Ihe  occupations  of  civilized  mm,  in  the 
whole  uf  that  extended  territory  in  nhich  il  is  esta- 
bhshed. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Vour  most  obedient  servant, 

William  Jacob. 


;;r(os.  It  i^  of  iiimli  inoic  impiirtaiice  in  hoiM> 
III. Ill  ill  men  —  for,  allliuu^li  iiiucli  di'pi'nds  on  bluuJ 
III  the  laller  case,  the  cro^Mnt;  is  nul  nithiii  our  coii- 
liol,  anil  hence  we  can  never  accolllpli^h  the  physi- 
cil  anil  moral  impruvcmciils  of  uliich  tin:  race 
would  be  susceptililc,  'I'lic  lior>e  being  an  affair  of 
iiianagemeiit,  we  cannot  loo  strictly  allcnil  'ofntiiity! 
bill  il  nuulil  be  unjiisl  and  periiiciuiis,  to  question 
the  piirily  of  a  stallion  of  high  renown  on  anony- 
niniis  suggestion.  Much  mischief  was  done,  for  in- 
stance, by  a  rcpnrl,  which  we  ate  now  convinced  was 
erroneous,  that  Ihe  imported  Morse  Punch  was  not 
llie  real  I'linch.  It  prevented  the  diliiision  of  bis 
noble  blood,  except  in  a  very  liuiileil  degree,  just 
enough  lo  make  all  regret  thai  the  duiibl  of  bis  gen- 
uineness was  ever  suggested,  plausible  as  were  the 
reasons  for  entertaining  that  doubt. 


t^  BaoAD-TAiL  Sheep — Ji  present  from  the  JVavy 
Sir, —  I  have  a  fine  Asiatic  Sheep,  which  was  pre 
rented  to  me  by   my  friend  John  A.  Kearney,  sur 
peon  of   the  (lect  in  the  Mediterr.inean,  who  slates 
that  he  was  presented  lo  him  by  Mr.   Cuniiingliam, 
an  English  merchant  in  Sinyrnd.     This   buck   was 
raised  by  hand  in  the   establishment  <.f  the   "Aga" 
of  the  town  of  "Cooklija,"  a  few  miles  from  that  cily 
With  a  desire  to  extend  his  usefulness,  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  offer  to  the  acceptance  of  Hie  Agiicuhu- 
ral  Society  of  this  place  the  loan  of  bini  for  one  year. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
L.   Kear.net. 
To.  J-  S.  Skinker,  Esq. 

Corretponding  Sec'ry,  Md.  AxricuUural  Society. 
Ballimort,June  1-1,  ISJ9. 
The  mutlon  of  this  slock  has  been  found  sujierior 
lo  any  other — of  its  wool  1  know  nothing- 

L.  K. 

[its  wool  is  on  a  par  with  common  country  wool — 
(he  sheep  is  a  very  fine  one  of  the  kind,  being  hut  a 
lamb.  Il  grew  very  much  on  Ihe  voyage, and  the 
6e»h  of  its  tail  is,  we  should  say  more  than  a  foot 
wide  and  of  equal  lengih — we  should  think  tliat  a 
quarter  of  this  blood  would  give  breaillli  to  Ihe  tail 
and  falness  lo  the  hind  quarters  that  could  not  fail 
to  yield  saddles  of  mutton  or  legs  of  lamb  of  very 
superior  quality.  We  recollect  that  Col.  Powel,  ball 
once  Ihe  goodness  lo  walk  with  us  through  the  Phil 
adelphia  market,  lo  make  enquiries  of  Ihe  sheep 
rictuallers,  who  averred  Ihat  they  had  never  had 
such  early  and  fine  lamb  or  saddles  of  mutton  so 
superior  as  when  Ihey  had  a  due  mixture  of  the 
broadtail  sheep. — The  ram  left  bv  Capl.  Kearney,  is 
at  Oakland  Mills,  Ihe  beautiful  estate  of  T.  Oliver, 
Esq.  one  of  Ihe  trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricul 
I  oral  Society — we  venture  lo  say  that  when  thesei- 
•on  arrives  for  il,  any  member  of  the  society  can 
send  a  ewe  or  two,  and  thus  getting  a  ram  of  half 
blood,  he  may  afterwards  have  quarter  blood,  whicli 
we  apprehend,  is  about  Ihe  degree  of  it  that  would 
lie  most  expedient] 

P.  S.  The  problem  is  not  yet  solved,  why  it  is 
that  in  Ibis  country,  the  male  cannot  overcome  the 
physical  difficulty  presented  to  copulation  by  the 
immense  breadth  of  the  tail  of  Ihe  female — yet  the 
fact  is  undisputed  and  indisputable- 

CrThe  communication  signed  ",^  tcell  teialier  of 
Ihe -American  Furmer,"  has  been  received.  'l"he  facts 
•re  interesting,  but  they  implicate  er/uiiie  properly 
•od  character  of  too  much  value  lo  be  published  on 
anonymous  authority.  We  cannot  too  highly  esti- 
mate the  impurlaiice   of  clear,  iceli  utaLluIied  Fedi- 


^^  Jack  Asses. — There  are  at  Mr.  Stanshury's 
stable,  on  Fell's  Point,  two  uncommonly  large  ani- 
mals of  Ibis  description,  brought  recently  from 
Spain  by  Capl.  Gill,  of  the  Leaiider.  'I'liey  are 
both  consiilerably  upwards  of  thirteen  bands  high, 
though  one  is  but  three  and  the  oilier  but  four  years 
old.  They  are  large  bodied,  high  spirited  and  well 
made,  with  much  bone,  and  in  performance  "noth- 
ing loth,"  as  Ihe  Capl  lin  look  the  precaution  lo  as- 
certain before  he  purchased  llieiii.  Tliey  are  both 
for  sale,  but  will  nul  remain  here  long  if  not  dispos- 
ed of.  

(D  Maryland  Chemical  Works — Calcined 
Magnesia. 

Although,  at  first  Ihoughl,  llie  subject  of  these 
brief  remarks  may  appear  foreign  to  the  designs  of 
our  journal,  a  muiiient's  reflection  will  lead  to  a  very 
ditTeienl  conclusion.  The  farmer,  above  all  others, 
is  intercsled  in  the  supply  of  cheap  and  pure  nieiti- 
cines.  Every  good  farmer  will  have  at  hand  his 
bollle  of  Magnesia,  and  a  few  other  simple  but  ef 
ficacioiis  curatives  for  timely  application  when  the 
occasion  does  not  require  the  attendance  of  Ihe  Doc- 
tor, and  when  his  distant  residence  makes  his  imme- 
diate aiteiidance  impradicable.  A  timely  dose,  like 
a  timely  stitch,  often  saves  nine. 

Among  Ihe  many  monuments  Ihat  Ihe  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  enterprise  have  raised  up  in  our  cily, 
there  are  some  which  tower  higher  than  even  that 
intendeil  to  commemorate  Ihe  glory  of  Washington. 
But  our  object  is  lo  speak  of  one,  humble  in  alti- 
tude but  high  in  estimalion  for  the  benefits  il  is  cal- 
culated to  confer  on  the  community,  both  town  and 
country.  We  allii'le  to  "The  Maryland  Chemical 
Works,"  of  Ihe  Messrs.  McKim.  These  gentlemen, 
besides  their  own  ample  resources  in  the  science,  have 
Ihe  advantage  of  the  aid  of  a  skilful  practical  chemist 
from  France,  Mons.  de  La  Cretar,  who  brought  let- 
ters from  some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  of 
that  coiinlrv; — one  from  General  Lafayette  lo  the 
editor  of  Ihe  American  Farmer,  spoke  of  him  in  the 
highest  terms  as  be.ing  a  complete  master  of  the 
science  of  practical  chemisliy.  With  these  advan- 
tages Ihe  Marylanil  Chemical  Works,  are  now  able 
to  turn  out  many  of  the  most  useful  articles  of  Ihe 
.Materia  Medica,  as  well  as  most  of  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  arts.  I'o  enumerate  all  the  products 
of  Ihe  establishment  would  be  tedious;  but  there  is 
one  article,  in  such  general — such  universal  use 
among  all  classes,  which  these  works  have  produced, 
that  it  deserves  a  particular  notice — we  allude  lo  Cal- 
cined Magnesia.  For  many  years  "Henry's  Cal- 
cined Magnesia"  has  almusi  monopolized  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  and  has  extorted  a  high, 
and,  it  is  thought  an  unreasonable  price,  il  irn<  a 
good  article,  but  it  was  only  to  be  bought  with  a 
good  pi  ice.  This  article  has  now  a  powerful,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  a  successful,  competitor  in 
"Mck'im'a  Genuine  Calcined  Magueiia,"  whiib  is 
recommended  as  its  equal  in  all  respects,  and  is  sold 
lot  little  Uiure  tbao  halt  the  price  urilenr)'i- 


'I'liis  article  i>  prepared  from  the  carbunale  of 
nagnesia,  (coninion  magncMa.)  which  isalso  manu- 
factured at  the  Maryland  Works.  It  has  l.ren  got- 
ten up  with  considerable  expense,  ami  wilh  great 
care  and  persevering  industry,  and  is  Ihe  excluiiro 
production  of  Kichard  McKii'ii.  Esq  one  of  the  firm, 
whose  excnipl.iry  industry  and  a|iplicalion  lo  useful 
science,  without  waiting  to  be  prompted  by  necetsilj, 
we  aie  glad  to  hold  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  to 
young  men  of  less  means,  who  spend  their  time  io 
ihe  feminine  occupation,  of  spinning  street  yarn  or 
standing  at  corners,  tu  stare  at  those  who  do. 

Those  who  have  used  McKim's  Calcined  Magne- 
i;i  have  admitted  il  to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  vended  in  this  country— in  fact  it  has  been 
submitted  to  tests  which  cannot  err,  wilh  Hen- 
ry's and  other  imported  articles,  by  which  its 
equality  in  every  respect  has  been  established.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  it  is  no  mailer  of  surprise 
that  il  is  gradually  getting  into  rejmte.  It  should  be 
a  subject  of  pride  lo  Uallimorcaiis  paiticularly,  as  il 
may  be  called  a  liallimore  article  entirely — the  glass 
having  been  made  here,  and  the  materials  obtaiued 
from  the  neighbourhood. 


Baltimore  Market.— Howard  street  Flour  con- 
tinues without  a  change,  the  wagon  price  still  being 
$().  l-.2f,,  and  the  store  price  id.'M  a  G.37i.  There 
has  been  a  very  considerable  falling  olT  in  the  in- 
spections of  the  last  quarter,  coiiipared  wilh  those 
of  the  same  quarter  in  ISilS.  In  March,  April  and 
May,  18J8,llie  inspections  amounUMi  lo  15:2,336  bar- 
rels; during  Ihe  same  period  in  ISi'J  they  amounted 
to  only  103,993  barrels— defici.ncy  48.363  barrels. 
It  is  also  staled  that  there  is  no  Susquehanna  wheat 
III  niaiket.  Lice  Stock. — We  have  heard  of  no  sales 
nurthy  of  particular  notice.  The  prices  remain  un- 
altered.   

Latest  Foiieign  News. 
By  the  packet  ship  Pacific,  Loiulon  and  Liver- 
pool papers,  have  been  received  at  New  York,  to 
the  lUtli  May- 
There  had  been  some  rioting  in  Spilalfield  among 
the  silk  weavers,  many  looms  had  been  attacked 
and  destroyed,  and  immense  mobs  continued  lo  pa- 
rade the  streets  until  Ihe  !llb  of  May,  when  il  was 
announced  Ihat  Ihe  masters  had  agieed  to  restore 
the  piices  of  18i4,  according  to  the  demand  of  the 
workmen.  'Ihe  streets  were  tliionged  on  this  oc- 
casion wilh  weavers,  their  wives  and  families,  who 
rent  the  air  wilh  huzzas  and  acclamations.  On  the 
same  day  there  were  disturbances  at  Stockport.  A 
large  crowd  assembled,  resisting  Ihe  alteinpis  of  (be 
magislralcs  and  police  officers  lo  disperse  them,  and 
finally  yielded  only  lo  Ihe  miliiaiy.  Alter  this  down 
to  the  15lh  there  had  been  no  luillier  breaches  of 
ihc  peace. 

'I'hree  banks  are  mentioned  as  having  stopped 
payment  in  the  West  of  England,  viz;  that  of 
.Messrs  Flood  St  Co-,  of  Eieler,  and  two  of  Messrs. 
Sharpc  Si  Co.,  one  at  Chard,  and  the  other  at  Crew- 
kerne.  "These  houses  were  cunnecled  with  manu- 
facturing operations,  anil  Iheir  failure  is,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  calling  in  of  Ihe  one  pound  notes. 
Thus  the  Small-Note  Extinction  .\cl  has  begun  lo 
produce  its  natural  effect — namely,  tlie  extinction  of 
those  hanks  which  tested  upon  such  circulation  for 
their  existence." 

Mr.  O'Cunnel  made  an  attempt  lo  lake  his  seat 
in  Ihe  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOih.  On  being 
required  to  lake  Ihe  old  oath,  he  declined,  and  was 
reipiircd  to  leave  Ihe  house  without  being  heard. 
The  case  was  lo  be  argued  on  Ihe  Monday  follow- 
ing, when  it  was  probably  decided,  whether  Mr. 
O'Connel  was  entitled  to  bis  seat  without  a  re-elec- 
tion. 

Advices  from  Constantinnple  up  lo  the  ISlh  of 
.\pril  say  that  the  Sultan  has  re-rslabli-hrd  (he 
fiee  trade  io  corn,  aud  the  cpitol  is  now  well  su|>- 
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plied.  The  (government  had  formerly  a  monoply 
of  the  trade  in  corn,  tlour.  rice  and  oil.  The  Sul- 
tan has  now  ^iven  It  up  and  the  cily  has  e.xperienc- 
ed  the  good  effects  of  the  change  in  an  immediate 
reduction  of  prices.  The  merchants  are  no  longer 
obliged  to  deliver  these  articles  into  the  public 
magazines,  hut  may  dispose  of  them  at  their  own 
discretion.  The  blockaile  of  the  DardaneUes  has 
not  been  able  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  English 
vessels  laden  with  wheat.  The  negociations  with 
the  envov  of  the  Netherlands  are  ko'iS  o">  s^J  *^ 
an  indication  of  a  disposition  to  terminate  the  differ- 
ence with  England  and  France,  it  is  said  that  the 
Porte  has,  by  the  omission  of  the  Pacha  of  the 
Morea  in  the  list  of  functionaries,  consented  tacitly 
to  the  emancipation  of  the  Morca  and  the  Cyclades. 
Russia  and  Turkey. 
A'eicsfrom  the  Tliealre  nf  fKar.— The  Journal  of 
Odessa  contains  the  following  bulletin. — 

"Hussein  Pacha  who  had  assembled  near  Bour- 
gos  4000  infantry  and  about  1500  cavalry,  attack- 
ed, on  the  9th  of  April,  at  day-break,  with  his  whole 
force,  the  mountain  redoubt  near  Sizoboli,  which 
Major  Lebedeff,  with  the  two  battalions  of  the  regi- 
ment Asoff,  defended  ivilh  the  greatest  bravery. 
The  attack  was  terrible.  In  spile  of  the  fire  of 
grape  shot  from  eight  guns,  supported  by  a  well  di- 
rected fire  of  musketry,  and  by  grenades  that  were 
thrown  out  out  of  the  trenches,  an  officer  of  the  re- 
gular troops  in  the  suit  of  Hussein  Pacha,  and  three 
other  Turks,  succeeded  in  climbing  the  parapet, 
and  penetrating  lo  the  interior  of  the  redoubt,  where 
they  fell,  pierced  nilh  wounds.  At  the  moment  of 
the  first  alarm,  the  troops  forming  the  garrison  of 
.Sizoboli  assembled  with  astonishing  rapidity  on  the 
parade  before  the  place  from  which  (iiii.  Wachten 
sent  them  against  the  enemv,  viz.  two  battalions  to 
the  right  and  two  lo  the  lefl.  He  himself,  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  these  battalions  and  two  guns,  3U|)- 
porled  by  the  regiment  of  DnisprDlVk  marched 
againgt  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  was  attack- 
ing the  gale  of  Ihe  redoubt  with  great  impetuosity. 
All  the  troops  advanced,  with  drums  beating  and 
loud  huzzas,  and  rushed  on  Ihe  enemy  with  fixed 
bayonets:  the  two  guns  keeping  up  a  brisk  fire  of 
grape  shot.  The  Turks,  attackeil  on  all  sides,  and 
exposed  to  a  most  violent  fire,  were  wholly  biokni, 
and  fled  in  Ihe  grealcsl  confusion.  They  were  pur 
sued  to  Ihe  farlhest  heights,  where  lliey  sought  refuge 
in  the  wood,  and  so  retreated  over  Ihe  mountains  lo 
Bourgos.  During  Ihe  attack,  Ihe  fire  of  our  gun 
boats  placed  on  our  right  wing,  was  very  effectual. 
The  loss  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  great; 
for,  besides  a  great  number  of  killeil  and  wounded 
that  Ihe  Turkish  cavalry  carrieil  off,  we  counted  in 
the  ditches,  and  to  the  place  where  Ihe  pursuit  ceas- 
ed, '257  killed.  We  took  five  prisoners.  We  had  27 
subalterns  and  privates  killed,  and  1  staff  officer,  .') 
superior  officers,  ami  Ii7  subalterns  and  privates 
wounded.  Major  General  Wachten  received  a  con- 
tusion in  the  foot  by  a  ball." 

LoNOON  Markkts.— From  (/it  I.mdon  Siw  Price  Cur- 
rent of  .May  15. 
R,ee — The  sales  arc  numerous,  but  Ihcy  consist  chief- 
ly uf  small  parcels  to  the  trade;  mid.  Bengal  at  I  Is.  GJ., 
and  fine  at  Uj.;  new  Carolina  35j.  a  37s. 

rfoDl— This  day  110  bags  Spanish  wool,  fair,  lOJ.  to 
!■..  3'jrf. ;  52  bags  German  wool,  common,  lOd.  to  Is.  Si/.; 
Iliree  bags  Merino  wool,  0\d. 

l.ivERi'Ooi.  Market— .Waj/  16.  CoHon— The  impnrt 
this  week  is  23,540  bags,  and  the  safes  reach  21,610 
bai^s,  including  one  thousand  two  hundred'  Boweds  and 
Orleans  taken  on  speculation,  and  151)  Pernams  for  ex- 
port, at  a  decline  on  the  Surats  at  public  sale  of  J(i.  per 
II).,  and  at  last  week's  rales  of  other  descriptions  of 
cotton,  viz.  580  Sea  Islands  at  9</.  to  13d.  j  S50  Stained 
do.  at4t'i.  to8i(.;  7180  Boweds  »t  4Jct.  lo  6  l-8d.;  3070 
Urlransat  5  \-fld.  to  7.i(/. 

The  sales  of  ashes  arc  limited  to  80  bbls.  Pots;  in 
Pearls  no  sales. 

Coi-n  Sxchanze—T.he  import  of  wheat  and  oats  for 


last  Tuesday  not  being  extensive,  and  the  dealers  com- 
ing  freely  into   the  market,   a  very  fair  business  was 
done,  at  an  advance  on  Irish  wheat  of  Id.  per  70  lbs. 
Jlggregate  average  of  the  six  weeks  xuhich  regulates  duty. 
Whtnt.         llarley.  Oals.  Hjx.  Beam.  PlM. 

69j.  M.        32».  5tl.  ill.  lOd.      33j.  111/.      34J.    id.      3U.  M. 

Duty  nolo  payable  Ml  foreign  Com. 

13j.   Hd.         13».  lOrf.  15>.   ill.         191.  9tl.         18».  id- 


ni.  3d 


182». 

June. 


Sun.  Length;  Moon 

Rises.      Sets,  lof  days.|  Rises. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  June  12. 
.Apples,  best,  bbl.  $.3.00  a  5.00.  Beans,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.37.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  Butter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Ftojir,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  7.00  a 
7.12;  Genesee,  7.00  a  7.50;  Rye,  best,  — .  Grnin,  Com, 
bush.  .56  a  60;  Rye,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oals  .40  a 
.42.  /iogs'-/,anZ,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Por/c,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16. 5Q;  Navy,  me.ss,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I, 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Ilye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .02  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .60; 
Red  do.  Northern,.  7  a. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .    IVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .30  a 

.37;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .20  a  .23;  do.  three-fourths  wash- 
ed, .25  n  .30, do.  half  and  quarter  washed,  .22  a  .24;  Na- 
tive, washed  .20  a  .22;  Pulled,  Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a 
37;  do.  2d  sort,  .2.2  a  .25;  do.  spinning,  Istsort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,Jxme  13. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23 a. 24.     Col(o;i,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 12;    Upland,  .84  a  .10\;   Alabama,  .9  a   11.     Co'toti 
Bagging,  Hemp  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.     Ftnr,  Ameri- 
can  a  a  9.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce  ;  clean  ; 

f/our,  N.York,  bbl.  6.75  a ;  Canal  6.75  a  7. 12^;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  6.S7ia  7.00;  Richmond  city  mills,  -■ 
country,  6.50  a  6.62i;  Alexandria,  6.75  a  — ;  Fredericks- 
burg 6.50  a  6. 62i;  Petersburg,  6. 62i  a  6.75;  Rye  Flour, 
3.75  a  4.00;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.37i  a  2.50;  per  hhd. 

13.00  a  13.25.   Grain,  Wheat,  Virginia ;  N.Carolina, 

a  1.374;  Rye,  North,  70;  Corn,  Yellow,  North,  .55  a 

.56;  Barley,  .54  a. 55;  Oals.South  and  Norlli,  .35  a  .40; 
Peas,  while,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  Beans,  7  bu.  8.00  a  S.50.  Prori- 
sion.1.  Beef,  mess  10.00  a  10.50;  prime  7.75  a  8.25;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .S  a  .11;  Lard, 

.5  a  .6;    Pork,  mess  12.50  a  12.87^;   prime  9.75  a  10.00, 

cargo  9. 00a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a. 10.  fiicc.2i  a  .3.  Tofcnoco,  Virginia  .3,i  a  .5.4  a. 6.4; 
Kentucky,  .SJ  a  54  a  .64.  ll'oot,  Merino,  American 
lleece,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 

Prices  CwTent  in  Philadelphia.  June  1C. 
/?ffs-if(ii, yellow  .22  a. 23;  Beans,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Butter,  No 
I,  .Sa  .84,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Cotton,  New  Orleans.  11  a  .13, 
L'pland  9.  a  .IO4,  Tennessee  9.  a  .I04,  .Mabama  9.  a 
lO.i;  AViil/itrs,  South.  .32a  .33,  West.  .30  a.3l;  Flax.l\ 
a  .8.  J'/oitr,  super.  6.00a  6.62,  fine  6.25;  Ryc3.62a3.T 

Cornmcal,  lids.   11.50  a ,  bis.  2.25  a ;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu.  1.35;  Grain,  Wheat   1.25  a   1.35; 

Rye  .60  a. 65,  Corn  I.  c.  white,  .44  a  .46, 1.  c.  yellow,  .47 
a  .IS,  u.  c.  round,  .50  a  .51;  Oats  .30  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
^-.  a  ._;  do.  East.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
//,iin«,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  .8  a. 9; 
llrmp,  210;  Lard,  .i  a  .8;  Oi/,  linseed,  .80;  foit,  mess, 
13.00a  13.25,  prime  11.50a  12, cargo  10.00  a  10.25;  Kice, 
2.75  a3.25;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .34  a  .6,  Virginia  ,44  a. 7; 
U'lwl,  common  washed  lb.  .28  a  .30,  half  blood  .30  a  .33, 
three  quarters  blood  .33  a  .35,  full  blood  .36  a  .40;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  lo  quality. 


Saturday, 20 

Sunday, 21 

iMoiiday, 22  | 

'J'ucsday, 23  I 

Wednesday,..  24 

Thursday, 25  j 

Friday, 26 


H.  M. 
4  37 
4  37 
4  37 
4  37 
4  37 
4  37 
4  37 


11.  M. 

H.  M.  1 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

H.      M. 
10    10 

10  50 

11  27 
mom. 

0    3 

0  39 

1  17 


Moon— Last  Quarter,  23d,  1 1  h.  53  m.  Eve. 


BA.X.TXZSORB  FBZOBS  0T7RBBZTT. 

Corrected  for  the  .Imencan  Farmer,  by  Edicard  J.  Willscn 
Sc  Co.,  Commission  Merehants  and  Planters'  .Igents. 
Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  o  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  5.00  a  S. 00— fine 
rod,  8.00  a  10.00,  for  wrapping— Ohio,  common,  5.00a 
s. 30— good  red  H.OO  0  12.00— fine  yellow  10.00  o  20.00 
-Rappahannock,  4.00  a  6.00— Kentucky,  common  S.OO 
a  -.00— wrapping,  6.00  a  8.00. 

Flodb— best  white  wheat  family,  $7.50  a  8.00' — su- 
perfine How^rd-st.  6.25  a  6.374;  city  mills, 6.00  a  —  Sus- 
ipichanna,  6. Oil— Cork  Meai.,  bbl.  2.50— Gbaim,  best 
rtd  wheat,  1. 10a  1.25— best  white  do.  I.2O0  1.35 — ord. 
to  good,  .6O0  1.10— Conw,  white,  40.  n.42;  yellow,  .42 
a  .44— RvE,  .53  n  .55— Oats,  .28  a  .32— Beans,  1 .00  a  1.25 
-Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  3.50  a  4.50— Timotbt, 
(I  2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.60 — Herd's,  .76  a  '..00 — 
Lucerne.374o.501b.—BARLET,. 45a. 50— Flaxseed, 1. 00 
—  Cotton,  Virg.  .84  a  .10— Lou.  .11a  .12 — Alab.  .10  o 
n— Mississippi  .11a  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  0  .1 1 — 
ico..9a.l2— WHisKET,hhds.  1st  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24  o 

;.-, Wool,  common,  unwashed,   lb.  .15  o  .16 — wash- 

•il,.18  n  .20 — crossed,. 20  a  .22— three-quarter, .26  a 

30 full  (lo..30rt.50,  accord'gto  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 

(on, $225  .:  .'30;  Country, dcw-rolted,  136  n  140— waler- 
rottcd,  170.1  190 — Fisii, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
S  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25  a 
G. 50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  4.00  a  4.124;  No.  2,  3.50o 
3.15— Mackerel,  No.  1,6.00;  No.  2,  5.26;  No.  3,  4.25— 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  F.astern 
Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .7  n  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .25- Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.50,  ground, 
1 .25  bbl.—  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $5.50  a  $6.25. 

•Eight  dollars  by  Ihe  single  barrel,  for  Ellicotls'  Pa- 
lapsco  white  wheal  family  flour. 

Marketiko.— Strawberries,  Sj  a  124  pcrquart;  Cher- 
ries, 12".  per  qt.;  Peas,  12i  a  25  per  peck;  Squabs,  19^; 
Young  Chickens,  2.00  a  2.50  per  doz.;  Butler,  lb.  .SIJ  a 

374;   F-i^gs,  .lOo  .11;  Potatoes,  Irish,  bush.  1.00a ; 

Chickens,  doz.  2  a  3.00;  Beef,  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10; 
Veal,  .S;  Mutton,  .6  n  .7;  Pork,. 6;  young  Pigs,  dressed, 
.314; a  1. 00  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork,  6.50  a  6.00  cwt. 


McKIM'S  GENUINE  CALCINED  MAGNESIA. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Maryland  Chemical  Works, 
can  with  confidence,  recommend  Ibis  article  lo  the  pub- 
lic as  ;iurf,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the  im- 
ported article,  and  at  about  one  half  the  prier;  it  is  caro- 
lully  put  up  in  convenient  sized  bottles,  and  is  onered  for 
sale  by  all  the  Druggists  in  the  cily,  and  at  their  Ware- 
house No.  69  South  street,  Baltimore. 


The  subscriber  will  resume  the  Praclire  of  Law  in  the 
County  court  of  Fauquier,  Va.  Due  attention  will  be 
paid  tu  all  such  matters  in  Ihe  line  of  his  profession  as 
may  bo  confided  to  his  manHgenieut. 

B.  WARD. 

(N.  B.  Mr.  Ward  makes  collections  also  in  Fairfax, 
Loudon,  Prince  William,  and  Culpepper  counties,  and  is 
worlliy  of  all  reliance.] 
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AaRXCUZiTUILZl. 


A  NEW  TUEAnSE  UPON  WOOL  AND 
SHEEP. 

7ranilalril  frcm  lk(  French  bij  tlu.Etlilor  0/  Iht  Jnurican 

Farnur. 

(Continned  from  page  106.) 

Section  4. 

Cff'  the  retation  betieeen  llie  properties  of  fFooi,  and 

the  comlition  <if  the  skin  and  0/  the  body  ojf  tlie 

Sheep. 

The  iniiirrct  ami  remote  causes  which  influence 
Ihe  properties  of  bodies,  being  for  tlie  most  part 
concealeii  or  imperceptible,  we  must  in  practice 
content  ourselves  with  the  stiuly  of  th(»5c  which  are 
more  immeiliate — Tluis  for  e.x.iniplo,  if  the  fine 
threatl  produced  by  the  art  ol  the  i;oUI  wire  drawir 
is  striking  from  its  great  tenuity  and  regul.irily,  llif 
conclusion  very  naturally  follows  that  it  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  minuteness  of  the  perforations  in  Ihe 
iron  plate  through  which  it  has  passed,  and  this  con- 
jecture is  not  the  less  firm  from  our  being  incapable 
of  estimating  the  causes  rendering  Ihe  one  ductile, 
and  the  other  sufficiently  hard  to  cause  its  reduction. 

In  applying  this  illustration  to  the  study  of  wool, 
we  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  relations  which 
eiist  between  its  properties,  and  the  condition  of 
the  skin  and  body  of  Ihe  sheep. 

Anatomists  teach  us  that  the  tegument  composed 
of  three  distinct  parts,  the  true   skin,'   (le  cvir,) 


niurous  net  work,  {le  r,.Kcau  mutpieux.)  and  cpider- 
iiii.H,  (I' , iiiilrrme)  resin  upon  a  cellular  membrane 


•  [The  existence  of  the  true  skin  (chorion,  cutis  vcra- 
dtrmis,)  and  epidermis,  or  cuticle,  as  constituents  of  the 
coverings  of  the  body  of  man  and  the  higher  classes  of 
animals,  is  admitted  on  all  hands  by  anatomists.  Our 
author  in  enumerating  a  third  lamina  (mucus  net  work, 
corpus  mucosum,  Malpighianum)  has  adopted  the  opi- 
nion of  Malpighi.  Malpighi  describes  the  mucous  net 
work  as  a  soft  stratum  of  matter  between  the  true  skin 
and  epidermis.  It  is  in  Ibis  matter  that  the  colour  so 
characteristic  of  nations  is  supposed  to  reside,  ^oO-^nr 
difference  in  the  complexion  of  the  fair  CircD<sian  and 
A^lhiopian,  the  yellow  hue  of  the  natives  of  China,  and 
copper  colour  of  the  aboriginal  American,  i>  explained 
by  some  physiologists  on  the  supposed  preiencc  of  this 
matter.  Bichat  and  Chaussier  deny,  hov.'Jver,  that  any 
«uch  mucous  layer  is  to  be  found. 

The  chorion  is  properly  the  skin,  so  f»r  as  respects  its 
body  or  thickness,  it  is  a  dense  fibrrus  net  work,  and 
when  condensed  in  th<:  process  of  tacning,  forms  leath- 
er. The  Epidermis  is  the  outermost  layer;  when  sepa- 
rated from  the  true  skin  it  appearsas  a  transparent  lam- 
ina; as  it  is  vo.<i  of  sensibility,  and  destitute  of  vascu- 
larity, it  cannot  be  considered  as  possessing  the  endow- 
ments of  lift.  It  seems  to  be  a  secretion  from  the  true 
•kin,  form«l  for  its  protection,  in  order  to  hinder  the 
too  direci  contact  of  exterior  bodies.  It  is  subject  to 
incessait  wear,  and  often  exfoliates  in  large  scjies.  It 
may  readily  be  separated  from  the  true  skin,  after 
mauration  in  water;  in  the  human  body  it  is  rendered 
particularly  evident  in  the  ease  of  blisters.  In  the  horse, 
sad  in  some  birds,  as  the  parrot  species,  it  falls  off 
in  powder,  and  in  some  of  the  reptiles  it  comes  away  in 
an  entire  sheath,  as  in  the  case  of  the  snake.  There  is 
one  organic  endowment  possessed  by  the  skin,  which 
our  author  seems  to  have  overlooked;  it  is  the  sebaceous 
glands;  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  animals  of  warm 
blood,  who  have  the  cells  of  Ihc  adipose  web  filled  with 
fat.  They  are  minute,  membranous  vesicles,  and  secrete 
from  the  blood  an  oily  fluid  which  serves  to  kee.T  the 
skin  soft  and  pliant.  It  is  said  that  the  characteristic 
amell  of  animals  is  referrible  to  this  secretion,  as  the  ne- 
gro for  example. 

In  the  text  we  have  it  asserted  that  when  the  oik  ma- 
terials arc  superabundant  that  they  arc  discharged 
through  the  porous  tissue  of  the  wool. — We  arc  not 
aware  that  anatomists  have  ever  succeeded  in  pointing 
out  any  thing  like  exhalent  or  porous  orifices  in  wool 
or  hair;  we  are  told  hy  them  that  hair  is  tubular,  the 
central  part  is  called  Ihe  pith  or  medulla,  whilst  the  ex- 
ternal part  is  somewhat  corneous  or  horny,  and  is  evi- 
dently filamentous.  These  filaments  uniformlv  point 
towards  the  distal  extremity,  and  are  most  evident  to- 
wards the  base  of  tJie  hair.     It  is  upon  this  structure 
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within  the  interstices  of  which  the  fat  is  secreted,  or 
in  other  w.iids.  Ihe  superabundant  and  oily  parts  of 
the  food  IS  deposil.-d  in  Ihe  cells  of  this  iiiemhrane. 
We  have  already  atlimpled  to  shew  that  it  !>.  in  this 
structure,  or  adipose  memhrane,  that  the  hullis  or 
roots  of  the  hair  or  wodl.  are  for  the  most  implanted. 
I'hese  bulbs  are  nourished  through  the  medium  of 
delicate  ve.«sels  which  ramify  throuch  the  falty  mem- 
brine  and  thence  derive  the  materials  necessary  to 
the  liirmalion  and  srowth  of  the  hair-and  when  these 
materials  are  superabundant,  or  in  excess,  the  f)0- 
roiis  tissue  of  Ihe  wool  serves  for  their  elimination. 
The  bulb  then  is  to  be  considered  the  matrix  from 
which  Ihe  hair  springs;  in  its  growth  it  passes 
tlirousth  the  true  skin  and  epidermis,  deriving  from 
this  latter  a  covering  for  a  small  extent.  Continuing 
to  grow  it  displays  itself  to  our  observation  in  the 
condition  of  wool.  So  far,  then,  anatomy  reveals  to 
us  the  organization  proper  to  the  (Jrowlli  of  wool; 
and  could  we  be  initiated  into  the  inscrutable  laws 
w  liich  regulate  this  mechanism  we  should  experience 
no  diliiculty  in  indicating  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  very  marked  diflerences  in  its  fibre  de- 
|)cnd.  But  through  the  veil  which  conceals  from 
us  these  mysteries,  we  cannot  but  consider  the  pro- 
bable eflect  of  the  quantity  of  matter  which  douses 
Itself  in,  or  overflows  {srpmiche)  the  bulb  or  reser- 
voir where  the  fibre  lakes  root,  the  circumstances 
ol  Ihe  skin  which  influence  the  configuration  of  the 
mould  of  Ihis  fibre,  and  finally  search,  in  this  study, 
the  e\planalion  of  the  effects  which  experience' 
points  out  to  us. 

Amongst  these  effecis  let  us  regard  those  which 
appear  to  us  most  worthy  of  attention. 

Ol  two  lambs  of  Ihe  same  race,  and  presenting 
the  same  quality  of  wool;  the  one  has  been  pushed 
to  an  excess  of  embonpoint  by  a  nourishment  too 
abundani,  Ihe  other  has  been  reared  according  to  a 
regime,  or  mode  of  treatment,  justly  proportioned 
to  Its  necessities.— After  the  first  shearing,  we  have 
remarked  in  regard  to  Ihe  former,  that  its  wool  has 
a  tendency  to  become  coarse,  to  grow  long,  to  lose 
lis  primitive  character,  its  suppleness,  anil  conse- 
quently a  portion  of  its  softness,  as  well  as  Ihe  kinds 
ol  elasticity  which  depend  upon  this  suppleness.  At 
the  second  and  the  third  shearing  these  ellecis  be- 
come more  and  more  evident.  The  other  animal 
on  the  contrary,  maintains  all  its  primitive  qualities 
I  he  same  experiment  being  prolonged  to  the  second 
and  third  generation,  and  beyond  that,  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  recognize  any  similitude  be- 
tween them.  These  inconteslible  results,  which 
are  proved  to  us  by  every  day's  experience,  appear 
to  us  to  be  e.xplained  by  the  following  theory:  'i'he 
abundance  of  fat  augments  Ihe  volume  of  the  ani- 
n^al,  and  ought  consequently  to  distend  and  dilate 
the  flexible  envelope  of  this  volume,  that  is  to  say, 
the  skin;  all  Ihe  pores  with  which  this  skin  is  pierc- 
ed will  be  enlarged;  the  openings  specially  provided 
forthe  passage,  and  the  configuration  of  the  fibre  will 
also  be  enlarged;  the  matter  out  of  which  Ihe  wool  is 
to  be  composed,  and  which  these  openings  receive, 
being  yet  soft,  will  arrive  at  these  openings  from  the 
bulb  in  greater  abundance,  and  ivill  there  develop 
Itself  the  more,  in  the  same  manner  as  melted  laad 


that  the  matting  and  consolidation  of  hair  in  the  process 
of  felling  depends.  The  oil  or  grease  which  is  found 
on  hair  or  wool  cannot  be  considered  as  directly 
transuding  from  it.  It  is  on  the  contrary  Ihe  product  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  which  are  destined  by  nature  to 
be  the  instruments  of  this  oily  secretion;  these  glands 
are  found  in  all  animals  inhabiting  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  In  some  quadrupeds  we  find  them  agglomerated, 
constiluting  a  single  glandular  body  near  the  anus;  this 
is  the  case  in  the  castor,  civet,  and  musk-deer.  In  birds 
we  find  Ibis  same  compound  gland,  on  the  rump,  and  it 
is  from  this  source  that  they  derive  the  oil  with  which 
Ihey  anoint  their  plumage.     Ed.  ^mer.  Far.] 


forms  a  larger  bullet  m  a  large  mould  than  in  a 
smaller  one:  — 7Vieiicc  the  Jibre  icitl  be  coarser— {dri- 
lort  e»  brin  grossirci.j 

The  bull),  of  wliich  Ihc  reservoir  is  lupporlcd  in 
Ihe  falty  iiienibrane,  will  apjiropriatc  to  ilM-lf  a 
greater  quaiilily  of  (he  juire«,  and  will  supply  Ihrin 
in  superabundance  to  the  fiUtp:  — Thence  thii  Jiirt 
icill  become  lonircr—id'tlon  ce  brin  nllmtKera  ) 

II  is  natural  to  suppose  Ihat  the  form  of  the  cuta- 
neous canal  which  contains  Ihc  fibre  will  be  rnliiric- 
cd  by  the  d.lalion  that  the  skin  will  un<lergo,  and 
moreover  by  the  superabundance  of  rich  roaltrr. 
The  mould  of  the  wool  being  enlarged,  its  sinuosi- 
ties will  not  he  so  marked,  and  the  fibre,  which  Ihese 
sinuosities  would  render  more  or  less  undulated,  will 
have  its  undulations  in  part  effaced:- U  will  bt 
changed  then  in  its  character. 

In  fine  we  may  comprehend  that  the  thickening 
of  Ihe  fibre,  or  whatever  makes  it  coarser,  will  alter 
necessarily  its  suppleness  and  all  Ihe  qualities  which 
depend  on  and  are  connected  with  it. 

The  preceding  reasonings  do  not  apply  only  lo 
Ihe  example  of  the  two  lambs  that  have  been  sub- 
milted  to  different  regimens;  they  will  equally  apply 
lo  every  and  all  kinds  of  wool-bearing  animals,  that 
art,  or  nature  itself  has  endowed  with  large  size, 
gross  forms,  and  a  high  degree  of  embonpoint,  or 
fatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  animal  reduced  by  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  nourishment  to  a  condition  of  meager- 
ncss  and  decay  in  its  fleece,  presents  lo  our  exami- 
nation effects  entirely  opposed  lo  those  which  we 
have  observed  above.  The  wool,  it  is  true,  seems  to 
grow  finer,  but  it  is  feeble  and  attains  nol  its  natural 
lennlh.  It  becomes  while  and  dry,  it  loses  its  sup- 
pleness anil  its  other  qualities;  in  fine,  if  it  does  not 
fall  off  of  itself,  it  offers  in  its  length  inequalities  of 
strength  which  essentially  injure  it  for  use. — In  fact, 
all  meagerness  other  than  that  which  is  Ihe  habitude 
of  Ihe  body,  healthy  and  in  good  comlition,  dimi- 
nishes beyond  measure  the  fatty  provision  of  the 
cellular  membrane:  The  bulb  has  thus  been  depriv- 
ed of  a  part  of  its  juices,  for  which  it  had  necessity 
to  form  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  suitably  nourish 
it.  Hence  it  is  not  astonishing  that  the  wool  should 
be  short  and  feeble. 

There  has  been  evidently  a  diminution  in  the 
evacuation  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  g)cosmes.s,'s(iin(:)andfrom  that  cause  more 
whiteness  and  dryness  of  the  wool;  from  Ihat  cause 
also  its  less  suppleness,  and  the  alteration  of  other 
qualities  connected  with  suppleness.  The  skin 
which  envelopes  the  body  is  contracted  in  propor- 
tion as  Ihe  volume  of  the  body  hns  diminished,  and 
from  it  has  resulted  the  shrinking  of  Ihe  pores  and 
of  the  mould  of  the  fibre-  If  the  circumstances  which 
deprive  this  fibre  of  its  nourishment  are  not  ameli- 
orated, the  passage  provided  for  it  shrinking,  and  its 
strenglh  diminishing  more  ami  more,  it  gets  smaller 
in  a  decree  that  it  breaks  of  itself,  or  detaches  itself 
from  the  body  by  its  own  weight.  If  Ihe  nourishment 
is  supplied  and  the  amelioration  takes  place  before  Ihis 
separation  has  ensued,  Ihe  fibre  will  have  been  able 
to  resume  its  diameter  and  its  strength;  but  compos- 
ed  then  of  two  portions,  feebly  connected  with  each 
other,  it  will  present  an  inequality  of  strength  whirh 
will  essentially  injure  it  for  all  useful  purposes.  It  is 
this  condition  of  wool  whirh  we  frequently  remark  in 
the  case  of  animals  which  have  experienced  mala- 
dies, or  which  have  been  reduced  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  to  a  condition  of  greal  meagerness. 
or  yet  more  which  have  been  subjected  to  sudden 
and  marked  transitions  from  a  good  to  a  bad  regi- 
men, and  from  an  insulficiciit  regimen  to  one  of 
abundani  nourishment.  One  sees  thus  that  if  the 
excess  of  embonpoint  or  fatness,  has  a  pernicious  in- 
fliience  on  Ihe  properties  of  nool,  that  of  a  stale  of 
meaEcrness,  caused  by  the  want  of  nourisbmeol,  or 
by  sickness,  is  yet  more  hurtful. 
Let  us  pass  now  to  another  observalion. 
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Tlie  degree  of  fineness  of  the  fibre  h  in  inverse  pro- 
porlion  to  the  thickness  of  the  skin — There  is  an  im- 
(>or(ant  fact  which  Is  observed  not  only  in  the 
sheep  of  the  same  or  difftrent  races,  but  in  the 
same  individual  according  to  the  divers  pirts  of  the 
carcass.  That  rule  is,  uilbout  doubt,  sulijoct  to 
«orae  exceptions,  although  we  do  not  fiml  any  oilier 
than  the  very  constant  one  presented  by  llic  skin  (if 
the  belly  and  testicles,  which,  ihoujih  always  very 
thin,  does  not  produce,  however,  the  finest  wool; 
but  we  will  endeavour  presently  logive  a  reason  for 
that  exception.  Besides,  no  principle  seems  to  us 
more  certain,  and  we  would  be  disposed  lo  reduce 
the  art  of  bringing  wool  to  parfection  to  that  of  giv- 
ing to  the  race  the  habit  of  a  skin  thin  and  equally 
thin  in  each  part  of  the  carcass. 

If  we  ask,  indeed,  of  a  leather-dresser  what  parts 
of  the  skin  of  the  sheep  are  the  thickest,  he  will  an- 
swer.the  knee,\heforehead,  the  tnil,  the  bultocks,  tlie 
upper  part  of  the  ncc/f,  and  the  lower  when  a  dewlap 
exists;  the  thigh,  and  at  last  the  back.  Now,  if  we 
»sk  of  a  manager  of  Docks  what  parts  of  the  fleece 
are  themost  ditficult  to  make  fine,  he  will  succes- 
sively assign  the  same  parts  which  the  leather  dresser 
had  indicaled.  It  may  be  added  that  that  race 
of  indigenous  sheep  whose  skin  is  almost  three  time? 
as  thick  as  those  of  merinos,  and  that  which  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  is  that  in  general  the  parls  of  the 
body  where  the  wool  is  the  coarsest,  are  precisely 
those  which  not  only  present  the  greatest  thickness 
ol  skin  but  also  the  greatest  abundance  of  fat. 

1.  This  corroborates  what  we  have  said  before, 
touching  the  influence  of  embonpoint  or  fat,  on  the 
coarseness  of  the  fibre. 

We  have  ob^iTved  that  this  principle  which  we 
consider  as  so  well  established,  is  liable  to  excep 
lions,  and  especially  lo  that  which  resulls  from  the 
inferiority  of  llie  wool  that  is  gathered  upon  the 
belly  of  the  sheep  in  spite  of  the  Ihinm -s  of  the 
skin  on  that  part  of  the  body.  Yet  we  du  not  be- 
lieve that  one  can  infer  fioni  such  an  exception  any 
well  founded  reason  to  deny  the  existence  of  the 
general  principle.  In  fad,  if  the  wool  of  the 
belly  were  not  exposed  to  the  conlinual  rump- 
ling { froisscmcnt)  of  the  ground  or  floor  {I'airc) 
upon  which  the  sheep  reposes,  and  to  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  humidity  (iroduced  by 
the  urine  and  excrements,  i.'  would  perhaps  be  the 
finest  part  of  the  fleece;  for  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides,  which  generally  yi.lds  the  finest  locks,  is  the 
part  which  approaches  nearest  ihe  belly.  'J'liis  sup- 
position appeals  so  much  the  more  admissible,  as 
by  means  of  straw  litter,  very  abundant  and  very 
dry,  we  sometimes  find  ihe  fleeces  of  our  meiinos 
as  fine  on  the  belly  as  on  the  shouMer.  Moreover, 
this  skin,  wliiih  envelo|ies  Ihe  belly,  is  destined  by 
its  daily  functions  to  be  much  more  dilated  than  on 
any  other  part  of  Ihe  body,  and  this  dilation  must 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  great  influence  in  augment- 
ing Ihe  coarseness  of  Ihe  lihie. 

If  we  could  yet  further  extend  our  observations, 
we  should  find  that  Ihe  fine  wool  succeeds  to  the 
coarse  when  Ihe  skin  becomes  Ihinner,  (I'amincit;) 
Ihat  on  Ihe  contrary,  the  coarse  wool  succeeds  the 
fine  when  the  skin  thickens,  and  thai  in  a  wonl.  that 
hair  or  wool  of  the  worst  quality  lakes  place  ol 
good  wool  when  Ihe  skin  becomes  callous. 

fin  fact  in  the  successive  progress  of  refining  and 
crossing,  it  is  evident  lhat  Ihe  wool  perfects  llsulf  as 
fast  as  the  skin  becomes  thinner,  just  as  we  see  lhat 
in  place  of  advancing  in  the  road  lo  perfection  Ihe 
wool  degenerates  in  fineness  in  proportion  as  Ihe 
•kin  thickens.  As  lo  hair  or  bad  wool,  we  sec  it  takes 
the  place  of  good  wool  in  every  place  where  the 
(kin  becomes  hard  by  the  eflect  of  external  circum- 
stances; thus,  with  the  young  lamb,  ihe  knee  ami 
the  forehead  are  often  covered  with  wool,  but  I  he 
skin  of  the  knee  becomes  quickly  thick  and  callous, 
by  the  collision  { froisscment)  that  it  undergoes 
•whenever  the  animal  kneels  lo  lie  down;  and  that  of 


Ihe  forehead,  with  the  rams  especially,  becomes  har-     SKKTCH  OF  BEDFORD  COUNl'Y,  PENN- 


dened  in  their  frequent  combats;  so  it  is  rarely  lhat 
the  knee  of  a  grown  beast  carries  any  thing  but  hair 
and  lhat  Ihe  wool  of  the  forehead  of  the  ram  Is 
not  coarse  and  worthless. 

Hair  (jarreuse)  takes  the  place  also  of  wool  upon 
scars,  (cicatrices)  which,  according  to  anatomists, are 
nothing  but  collosities,  and  one  may  remark  In  this 
change  of  wool  into  hair  not  only  the  thickening  of 
the  lube  but  also  a  complete  alteration  of  its  charac- 
ter or  nature. 

The  facts  that  we  have  exposed  flowing  from  the 
same  principle  sufficiently  confirm  the  practical  ob- 
servation which  has  served  us  from  the  beginning, 
and  accordinj  to  which  we  have  believed  ourselves 
justified  in  aliirroing  that  the  degree  of  fineness  in 
the  fibre  of  the  wool  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to 
the  thickness  of  the  skin.  It  is  necessary  now  to 
have  recourse  to  them  once  more  to  aid  us  in  ex- 
plaining these  facts;  we  will  then  repeat  what  has 
been  said  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  formation  of 
the  fibre,  anil  we  will  reason  thus: 

The  thicker  the  skin  ivhich  the  fibre  will  have  to 
gel  through  at  its  birth  the  greater  will  be  the  obsta- 
cle it  will  have  to  overcome.  It  cannot  surmount 
that,  but  in  proportion  to  the  strength  with  which 
nature  shall  have  endowed  It.  Now  this  strength  It 
will  draw  from  the  abundance  of  the  juices  destined 
to  nourish  it,  and  it  will  consist  in  lis  thickness  and 
consistency.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  Ihe  fibre  which 
will  have  only  to  penetrate  a  very  thin  skin,  will 
content  itself  with  little  nourishment  at  its  root 
and  will  develop  itself  with  little  efl'ort,  whilst  the 
fibre  which  has  to  pierce  through  a  thicker  skin, 
will  not  emanate  from  its  bulb  but  when  the  accu- 
mulation of  its  nourishing  juices  shall  have  propor- 
tioned Its  strength  to  that  of  Ihe  barrier  which  is 
opposed  to  It,  and  it  will  shew  itself  so  much  the 
coarser,  as  the  resistance  to  its  passage  will  have 
been  greater;  In  such  a  degree  lhat  if  It  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  the  light,  through  a 
skin  callous  or  hardened  by  some  accidental  circum 
stances  it  will  be  obliged  to  clothe  itself  with  a  coal 
Ihick  and  hard  which  forms  the  distinctive  charac 
ter  of  liair  or  very  coarse  wool,  (Jarre)  Thus, 
whenever  one  sees  wool  implanted  in  a  skin  more  or 
less  thick,  we  may  cxjiect  to  find  it  more  or  less 
liestitute  of  fineness,  and  of  all  the  qualities  which 
spring  from  fineness. 

End  of  Section  4  — Section  5  iu  our  next- 

["Suint"  and  "surge,"  these  two  words  occurred 
first  In  part  1.  page  89,  and  gave  us  then  as  now- 
some  perplexity,  but  we  believe  we  begin  to  under- 
stand them  ill  the  pase  mentioned,  we  rendered 
them  by  the  words  greasiness  "te  siiint"  and  ,5i(rg-c  "te 
surge."  The  first  dissolvable  in  cold  water— Ihe 
latter  only  by  \Taim  water,  to  which  certain  jn'j;re- 
dienls,  ami  ainonRst  them  grease  must  be  united  — 
Further  Investigation  leads  us  lo  add  that  "suint,"  is 
a  French  technical  term,  and  though  we  have  no 
Knglish  word  precisely  answering  to  it,  it  is  we  be- 
lieve what  Is  usually  termed  yolk.  It  Is  in  other 
words  the  oily  matter,  wilh  which  wool  is  imliued, 
derived  from  Ihe  sebaceous  glands  of  the  skin  of 
sheep,  and  which,  according  to  Vaiiquelin,  consli- 
lulcs  liom  ;!0  to  40  per  cent,  of  its  weight — This 
oily  mailer  is  composed  of  margarale  (salt  formed 
by  the  coinbinalion  of  margaric  acid,  wilh  a  sahli- 
aide  base,  Ihe  margaric  acid  is  obtained  by  subject- 
ini;  fal,l()  Ihe  action  of  alkali)  acet.ite,  carbonate 
and  hydrorhlorale  of  potash,  wilh  a  peculiar  odor- 
ous animal  substance.  To  make  the  case,  and 
our  meaniiiK  still  clearer,  pciliaps  we  might  assume 
that  sui'ifc  is  llic  greasiness  which  remains  in  wool 
after  being  washed  and  divested  of  its  yolk,  -le 
suint,"  and  conslilutes  an  essential  part  of  the  wool 
itself,  and  mini,  the  yolk,  is  that  external  greasiness 
which  exudes  from  the  body  and  attaches  lo  the 
wool  In  its  unwashed  slate. — Ed.  JImeriean  Farme.] 


SYLVAMA. 

(Continued  from  p.  103) 
60.  Oursheep  are  coarse  woolled,  but  some  of 
them  are  mixed  with  the  Merino,  which  has  greatly 
impruved  their  fleece.  No  pains  have  been  taken 
to  improve  Ihe  breed  of  this  valuable  and  much 
netjiccled  animal.  This  is  in  part  to  be  attributed 
to  Ihe  vascillating  policy  of  Ihe  government,  and 
the  iiislabilily  of  the  administralion.  F^or  one  pre- 
sidential term,  we  have  an  administration,  friendly 
to  duiiii:stic  industry,  and  desirous  of  promoting  and 
strengthening  our  own  resources.  Before  iheir  ben- 
eficial system  of  policy  can  be  developed  and  ma- 
lurcil,  another  adininislration  of  doubtful  policy 
throvvs  us  on  the  ocean  of  conjecture,  and  we  fear 
to  strain  our  resources  or  involve  ourselves  in  debt, 
for  a  species  of  property  which  an  act  of  Congress 
may  render  valueless.  If  our  government  possessed 
the  solidity  of  some  others,  we  could  aflbrd  to  intro- 
duce among  ourselves,  the  Saxon  and  improved 
English  breeds,  or  obtain  a  cross  of  the  Caramanian, 
but  ill  this  fluctuating  state  of  things,  we  roust  wear 
out  our  lives  and  our  lands  with  the  eternal  plough 
for  permission  to  live. 

ill.  They  are  short  woolled,  and  they  are  uni- 
formly emasculated. 

i)j.  I  have  never  known  a  ram  slaughtered,  we- 
thers may  be. 

64.  Averaged  at  50  lbs.;  and  ewes  at  40  lbs.  The 
fleece  weighs  3  lbs. 

55.  We  slaughler  or  sell  our  sheep  to  the  butch- 
er, at  5  or  7  years  old. 

bti.  Sheep  are  sometimes  fatted  with  oats,  or 
wheat  bran. 

37,53.  Open  sheds  are  constructed  in  winter,  it 
is  iKil  Ihe  practice  to  fold  sheep. 

5!t,  60,  61.  The  duns  of  all  Ihe  stock  Is  collect- 
ed III  the  barn  yard.  The  straw  not  used  in  fodder, 
>«  v^ii-own  promiscuously  with  it.  The  cattle  are 
fnlderul  on  It.  In  spring  or  fall  ills  hauled  out  and 
ploUKbcl  in. 

Swine, 0-2  to  (>7.  The  number  of  hogs  raised  Is 
consideraUe.  After  they  are  weaned,  they  are  turn- 
ed to  the  Woods,  and  arc  seldom  or  never  fed  till 
the  ground  it  frozen  up.  In  Ihe  vicinity  of  Ihe  Alle- 
ghany, they  wMl  get  nearl)  fat  on  beech  nuts,  chest- 
nuts, and  acorns.  In  winter  they  gel  a  little  corn 
or  buckwheat,  n'mht  and  morning.  The  last  of  Oc- 
tober or  first  of  November,  Ihosi-  intended  for  pork 
are  put  up  in  a  close  pen,  which  is  ntver  cleaned, and 
fed  on  corn,  boiled  rye,  or  buckwiwat,  till  Christ- 
mas, when  they  are  slaughtered;  thej  weigh  from 
1 50  lo  .son. 

69.  Our  farm  horses  arc  a  mixture  of  nil  breeds, 
and  conseqiienlly  remarkable  only  fur  iheii  capaci- 
ty lo  endure  faligue. 

feo.  A  four  horse  team  will  haul  in  a  wagon  on  the 
lunipike  filly  hundreil.  The  wagoners  who  load  In 
Ballitiiore  and  Philadelphia  for  Pillsburg,  charge 
onk'  °;ross  weight  lo  Chaiiibersliurg,  from  thence  to 
Pijisburg  Ihey  charge  iiell.  because  the  mountains 
bekin  at  Chambershiirg.  Fourteen  miles  was  con- 
sincrcd  a  day's  journey  between  Chambcrsburg  and 
Piflshurg.  They  have  travelled  this  year  as  high 
askwenty-four.  Two  miles  an  boor  used  lo  becon- 
slijcrcil  good  wagoning;  they  travel  more  than  that 
nofv.  Tluiugli  four  horses  can  haul  oOliO,  on  the  lurn- 
pilic,  :!000  is  a  gooil  load  on  oiii  county  and  private 
ro»ds.  There  are  no  two  horse  carls  in  the  county! 
The  country  is  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  carts,  be- 
caose  In  descending  our  rid;;es  and  mountains,  the 
shifts  press  too  heavy  on  the  horse's  back,  and  g.<lU 
it,  and  it  is  too  lianl  on  his  shoulders  and  fore  legs, 
and  bcMiles  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  lock,  which 
cannot  '.ic  done  in  a  carl.  Hence  gigs  are  in  little 
use,  and  dearbons  supply  their  place. 

71.  The  custom  is  to  feed  ami  hllch  up  at  or  be- 
fore sao  rise  in  the  plough,  work  till  7  o'clock,  break- 
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fast  and  iVo.l  (ill  riKliI,  liilili  up  ami  work  till  11 
o'clock,  firil  anil  dine  lill  1  oVKuk,  and  work  (ill 
tun  down.  I(  is  found  liowevor  that  llic  horses  can 
do  belter  if  not  liilclieil  ii|<  lill  after  breakfast,  and 
will  do  quite  as  niucli  work  in  a  season.  The  num- 
ber of  hours  whirl)  a  hurx'  works  on. a  fiirm  in  a  day 
cannot  he  staled  at  less  than  nine. 

7'>.  Oxen  are  dcridedly  preferable  to  horses  on 
a  f.<rni  on  many  accounts.  They  can  and  ought  to 
be  broke  at  two  years  old.  From  thence  to  the  age 
of  three,  they  more  than  earn  their  feed.  From 
Ihence  to  four,  they  can  haul  Iocs  and  rails,  plough 
and  harrow,  indeed  do  all  the  drudgery  of  the  farm. 
From  Ihenec  hll  10.  a  Kood  yoke  of  oxen  can  draw 
more  than  three  horses,  and  they  lake  a  steadier, 
heavier  drag  up  hill  than  horses.  At  any  time  from 
7  to  10  they  may  be  put  up  and  fed,  and  sold  to- the 
butcher  at  a  greater  price,  and  more  profit  than  il 
sold  at  an  earlier  age,  proiided  they  have  been  work- 
ed. They  arc  not  subject  to  the  maladies  and  ca- 
sualilies  of  horses.  More  horses  die  from  folding  to 
the  a°e  of  ten,  than  callle  from  calving  to  the  same 
age.  The  bold,  fiery,  impntient  spirit  of  a  horse 
subjects  him  tea  thousand  dangers  of  life  and  limb, 
even  when  at  large  in  the  field  from  which  the  mo- 
derate, grave,  palieni,  circumspect  ox  is  exempt. 
But  when  the  noble  animal  is  backed  by  a  thought- 
less, inexperienced  or  brulal  owner,  or  driven  in  a 
wagon  or  plough,  by  a  scoundrel  hireling,  he  is 
broke  down  in  limb,  wind  and  tendon;  he  becomes 
ever  after  a  miserable  mass  of  existence,  joyless  in 
himself  and  a  burthen  to  his  owner. 

The  gears  of  an  ox  cost  comparatively  nothing. 
From  the  time  he  is  calved  till  seven  years  old  he  is 
improving  in  value.  He  is  then  of  prime  age  for 
slaughter.  His  labour  has  paid  his  keeping  twenty 
limes  over.  After  his  tiay's  toil  is  ended  he  will  soon 
fill  himself  in  a  cloverfield,  and  repose  contented  till 
morning.  He  may  be  hitched  up  at  breakfast  and 
work  till  dinner.  A  little  cut  straw  mixed  with  chopt 
oats  or  corn,  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  toil  lill 
night,  when  he  seeks  his  field  again  and  trout/es  liis 
driver  no  more.  Should  he  lose  an  eye  his  value  is 
not  diminished.  Should  a  leg  be  broke  Jr  a  joint 
dislocated,  he  can  be  failed  and  sold  a^  as  high  a 
price  as  if  no  injury  had  been  sustained.  If  a  far- 
mer raises  slock  instead  of  keeping  i  pack  of  idle 
brutes  about  him  for  6  or  7  years,  thit  consume  two 
or  three  limes  more  than  they  sell  ^or,  let  him  yoke 
them  up,  put  his  boys  lo  plough,  harrow,  haul  rails, 
8ic.  and  he  converts  them  into  productive  valuable 
animals  which  he  can  convert  into  cash  at  any  mo- 
ment, after  having  more  than  cleared  their  cost  by 
their  labour. 

But  we  cannot  work  oxen  in  winter,  because  we 
cannot  get  them  shod.  Our  blacksmiths  do  not 
know  hoiv,  and  will  not  learn  because  they  think  it 
degrading  lo  shoe  an  ox.  The  Green  mountain  hoys 
and  New  Yorkers,  however  think  nothing  of  cros- 
sing Champlain  on  the  ice,  with  heavy  loads  drawn 
by  large  oxen  well  shod,  and  they  think  it  not  al  all 
disreputable  lo  pay  their  debts,  enrich  their  lands 
and  grow  wealthy  by  exchanging  horse  labour  for  ox 
labour. 

If  a  horse  loses  an  eye  or  gels  his  wind  broke,  his 
value  is  materially  diminished.  If  he  breaks  a  bone 
or  dislocates  a  joint,  his  value  is  estimated  by  what 
the  tanner  will  give  for  his  hide,  and  the  labour  of 
taking  it  off  is  lo  be  deducted. 

A  good  yoke  of  lean  oxen  may  be  had  for  §10;  a 
pair  of  good  young  horses  will  cost  $200.  The  jji^ars 
of  oxen,  a  log  chain  and  yoke,  cost  about  §6,  and 
with  care  will  last  a  life  without  mending.  The 
gears  of  a  pair  of  horses  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
f  15.  They  require  constant  mending,  and  in  a  few 
years  must  be,  renewed.  A  horse  is  at  his  prime  at 
seven  years  old.  and  fails  at  len,an<t  you  cnn'l  eat 
bim.  For  horses  the  oat  bin  and  chupl  chest  are 
in  eternal  requisition.  Oals  or  corn  morning,  noon 
and  night,  or  chopt  rye  morning,  noon  and  nigbl.    If 


a  horse  is  worked  ami  not  well  fed,  in  a  few  days  this 
liold,  active,  powerful  animal  is  transformed  into  a 
locomotive  bag  of  bones,  and  in  a  few  days  more, 
that  bag  of  hones  is  reduced  to  an  inanimate  car- 
rion, which  every  living  thing  but  a  starving  wolf 
would  loathe.  'I'o  supply  the  eternal  demand  for 
grain  which  the  conslilulion  of  a  horse  renders  ne- 
cessary, the  man  must  go.  the  plough  must  go,  the 
harrow  must  go.  the  liorsc  himself  must  go.  the 
blacksmith  must  be  (laid,  the  harness  maker  must  be 
paid,  the  tax  gatherer  must  be  paid,  the  scythe  must 
go.  the  rake  must  go,  the  wagon  must  go  lo  haul  in 
the  harvest,  the  flail  must  go,  Ihc  fan  must  go,  the 
man,  horse  and  bag  must  go  to  mill,  the  mill  must 
go,  the  miller's  toll-dish  must  go  for  his  legal  tenth 
and  his  illegal  lenlh,  the  boy  must  come  back  from 
mill,  the  cutting  knife  must  go.  the  horses'  grinders 
must  go.  a  year's  labour  goes,  the  owner  goes  to  jail, 
Ihc  children  go  to  service,  and  the  wife  goes  to  dis- 
traction or  the  grave.  In  this  estimate  I  have  omit- 
ted the  three  tons  of  hay,  which  a  horse  will  eat  or 
tramp  under  his  feet  through  carelessness,  and  he 
will  not  eat  straw;  and  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
many  hours  which  must  be  spent  in  polishing  his 
hide  with  the  curry-comb  and  brush. 

The  patient  ox  chews  his  clover  in  summer,  his 
straw  in  winter,  and  if  a  nubbin  of  corn  or  the  bran 
of  your  flour  is  given  lo  cheer  him  in  a  cold  winter's 
night,  he  thanks  you  for  it,  thrives,  and  pays  you 
when  dead  more  than  you  gave  for  him  when  livin 
The  facilities  therefore  which  oxen  present  to  a  poor 
man,  or  one  in  moderate  circumstances  commencing 
farming,  are  so  great  that  nothing  but  ignorance  or 
vanity  amounting  to  the  grossest  absurdity  can  in 
duce  him  to  wish  for  horses.  I  have  known  many 
farmers  who  began  the  world  with  a  good  outfit, 
and  who  died  bankrupt — from  no  other  cause  than 
having  kept  too  many  horses,  or  who  have  shuffled 
on  through  life  with  theirnoses  to  the  grinii-stone,  till 
their  heads  were  gray,  and  the  marrow  dried  in  their 
bones.  'I'his  horse  mania  pervades  the  whole  earth, 
China  excepted;  and  the  Chinese,  the  wisest  pcopl 
on  the  face  of  our  planet,  have  long  since  abolished 
the  use  of  horses,  where  men  or  oxen  can  perform 
the  service.  The  Norwegians  rank  next,  because 
they  eat  them. 

There  is  no  one  circumstance  which  retards  the 
population  of  Pennsylvania  so  much  as  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  horses.  They  occupy  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  ought  to  be  occupied  by  men 
They  raise  the  price  of  grain  on  the  poor,  because 
by  consuming  so  much  there  is  a  corresponding  in 
crease  of  price,  and  no  diminution  in  the  price  of 
meat.  Decrease  the  number  of  horses,  increase  the 
number  of  oxen,  look  upon  him  with  suspicion  who 
kills  a  calf;  grain  and  meat  will  be  cheaper  and  po 
pulalion  greater.  This  position  could  easily  be  de- 
monstrated, but  this  is  no  place  for  il.  I  hope  never- 
theless the  first  direct  tax  laid  by  the  general  go- 
vernment will  be  on  horses!  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  I  am  desirous  of  proscribing  our  no- 
ble favourite.  I  am  only  opposed  lo  his  inordinate 
multiplication,  because  I  am  satisfied  it  confiicts 
with  the  multiplication  and  happiness  of  the  human 
species;  and  as  it  is  said  that  horses  have  no  souls, 
and  that  men  have  souls,  we  certainly  ought  to  be 
most  desirousof  propagating  the  animal  w  ith  a  soul, 
provided  we  can  find  out  a  way  whereby  a  major- 
ity of  them  will  not  be  damned.  'I'here  are  many 
uses  lo  which  the  horse  is  peculiarly  adapleil,  and  lo 
those  uses  he  should  be  assigned  and  lo  no  other,  he 
never  should  be  permitted  lo  usurp  the  province  of 
an  ox. 

The  most  conclusive  way  of  settling  this  contro- 
versy between  the  horse  and  the  ox  is  to  ask  a  wi^e 
man  or  a  wise  nation  this  question,  "  Were  y  on  coin 
pelled  to  relinquish  forever  the  whole  tribe  oflior 
ses  or  the  entire  breed  of  neat  callle.  which  would 
you  hold  on  to?"  VVould  not  a  wise  man  answer 
thus,  "The  ox  requires  but  little  care  and  little  feed 


that  would  sustain  a  man;  he  ran  draw  a  plough  or 
a  wagon  as  well  as  a  horse;  when  he  is  dead  his  meal 
lurnishes  sustenance  to  me  and  my  family,  his  hide 
furnishes  protection  lo  my  feet  winter  and  summer, 
his  horns  are  useful  fur  many  purposes,  his  bones 
produce  a  valuable  oil,  the  turner  will  purchase 
them,  or,  I  can  grind  them  and  enrirh  my  soil,  hit 
hair  is  necessary  in  constructing  my  dwelling,  h» 
entrails  can  he  converted  into  f  oap  or  glue,  his  very 
hoofs  are  valuable;  I  will  not  part  with  an  animal, 
every  part  of  which  is  necc-ssary  lomv  comfortable 
existence;  and  you  may  take  the  horie  as  the  least 
valuable  thing  of  the  two.  and  which,  as  he  i>  the 
principal  instrument  in  ivar,  so  is  he  often  the  cause 
of  war  and  tumult. 

73,  74.  Neither  asses  or  mules  are  worked  or 
bred  among  us. 

75  to  82.  We  have  no  slaves  nor  do  we  boast  of  an 
exemption  from  that  which  it  would  be  degradation 
to  be  subject  to.  Such  a  miserable  thing  as  a  slave, 
and  such  a.n  arrogant  thing  as  the  master  of  a  slave, 
are  unknown  lo  us.  We  are  all  free  as  the  pure  un- 
fettered mountain  air  that  we  breathe,  and  we  in- 
tend to  continue  so-  Nevertheless,  some  uretcheil 
creatures  who  have  escaped  from  their  masters  in 
the  neighbouring  slates  occasionally  seek  refuge 
here,  but  they  are  habitually  dishonest  and  lazy.— 
Not  one  in  a  hunilred  will  earn  what  he  eats.  They 
have  a  repugnance  to  rural  occupations,  and  not- 
withstanding their  dread  of  discovery,  they  resort 
lo  the  towns  and  congregate  with  persons  as  worth- 
less as  themselves.  On  the  whole,  one  white  man 
raised  in  the  counlrj,  is  worth,  one  year  with  an- 
other, four  black  men  raised  in  slavery.  A  white 
man  works  as  well  when  his  employer  is  absent  as 
when  he  is  with  him,  a  negro  must  be  eternally 
goaded  lo  his  work. 

83  to  86,  inclusive.  The  usual  wages  for  a  good 
hand,  when  boarding  and  lodging  is  provided,  is 
from  $5  lo  $7  per  month:  If  by  the  day,  from  31  lo 
374  cents.  We  seldom  reap  our  grain.  It  is  gen- 
erally cradled.  The  cradler  gets  75  or  SO  cents  a 
day,  the  raker  half  as  murh,and  the  binder  the  same 
as  a  raker.  Grain  is  seldom  cut  by  the  acre.  It 
has  been  done  in  a  few  instances  and  then  the  work- 
men got  jjl  25  per  acre  for  wheat,  rye  and  oats. — 
They  housed  the  grain  and  found  themselves.  The 
wagon  and  team  was  provided  by  the  owner.  For 
mowing  an  acre  of  meadow  grass  we  pay  40  cents, 
and  for  clover  not  more  than  37i.  But  this  kind  of 
work  is  usually  done  by  the  day,  and  then  the  price 
varies  from  37  i  to  50  cents  fier  day. 

87.  Grain  is  generally  threshed  with  the  flail.  If 
the  workman  is  found  in  boarding  and  lodging  he 
gels  the  lenlh  bushel  all  round  of  wheat,  rye  and 
oals;  if  he  provides  himself  begets  the  ninth. 

88.  A  good  hand  can  reap  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a 
day.  They  reap  through,  bind  back  and  shock  in 
the  evening. 

89.  A  good  hand  can  cradle  four  acres  of  wheat. 
rye  or  oals,  but  then  he  must  have  his  raker  and 
binder  after  him.  Thus  there  is  but  little  difference 
in  the  expense  of  reaping  and  cradling,  because  a 
reaper  usually  gets  50  cents  and  a  cradler  75  or  80 
cents,  and  a  cradler  will  not  do  much  more  than 
three  reapers,  and  never  as  clean  harvested. 

00.  An  acre  and  an  half  of  meadow  land  and  two 
acres  of  clover  is  a  day's  work  for  a  scythe. 

91.  92.  The  niimberuf  bushels  a  man  can  thresh 
in  a  day  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  crop.  If  the 
grain  is  good  about  eight  bushels  of  wheat  and  fif- 
teen bushels  of  oals. 

(Te  be  continued.) 

BURNING  OYSI'KR  SHELLS. 

Harnoood,  Montgomery  Cy. ,  Md.  ) 
J.  S.  Shinmeb:  6  mo.  IKA.  1829.      J 

Respected  Friend,— \n  No.  12,  vol.  II,  of  the  A- 
incric.in  Farmer,  "Novice"  requests  some  informa- 
tion in  burning  oyster  ehellsj  and  the  quantity  gene- 
rally used  to  the  acre. 
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I  liave  but  little  experience  in  this  brancli  of  hus- 
bandry, but  as  lliat  little  may  possibly  be  of  some 
use  to  him,  it  is  freely  communicated;  having  fre- 
quently, when  in  want  of  information,  olitained  it 
by  a  reference  to  the  valuable  pages  of  the  Farmer. 

I'his  spring;  1  had  a  kiln  of  about  'iOD  bushels 
burnt;  and  aIlhotii>;h  the  plan  adopted  may  not  be 
the  best,  it  is  certainly  a  good  one;  every  shell  ap- 
peareil  to  be  well  burnt,  and  at  a  very  trIlUng  ex- 
pense, both  as  it  regards  labour  and  fuel- 

Place  two  small  logs,  10  feel  in  length,  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  about  S  feet  dir-Iant — this  is  to  atford 
a  free  current  of  air  under  the  kiln — On  these  make 
a  platform  of  larger  timber,  say  12  or  15  inches  di- 
ameter, and  of  the  same  length,  placed  so  near  to- 
gether thai  the  shells  will  not  pass  through — Forty 
bushels  of  shells  may  be  spread  on  this  course  of 
logs;  then  another  layer  of  timber,  crossing  the 
lirst,  and  so  on  alternately,  shells  and  fuel,  until  the 
height  renders  it  inconvenient. 

Afler  two  or  three  courses  of  logs,  the  size  of  the 
fuel  may  be  gradually  diminished  until  the  whole  is 
completed.  Any  refuse  wood,  if  of  sulficient  size, 
vrill  answer  Ihe  purpose  afler  the  foundation  is  made 
— slumps  which  are  always  an  incumbrance  lo  the 
land,  make  very  good,  with  a  log  or  two  on  the  oul- 
si  le  to  steaily  Ihe  kiln. — Two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 
suilahle  chain,  without  digging  round  them,  will 
easily  remove  a  slump  Ihil  would  otherwise  remain 
lor  years.  As  the  corners  are  generally  consumed 
lirsl,  about  four  logs  aside  should  be  set  on  end,  and 
resting  against  Ihe  top  of  the  kiln — this  binils  Ihe 
whole  together,  ami  prevents  Ihe  light  fuel  from 
falling  off.  Three  hundred  bushels  may  be  burnt  in 
a  kiln  of  this  size  in  about  li  hours. 

I  have  uted  at  the  rale  of  SO,  50,  and  80  bushels 
lo  Ihe  arre — all  with  evident  advanta:;e;  but  ray 
eiiperieiice  is  too  limited  to  say  which  quantity  is 
best. 

Four  years  since  I  had  a  piece  of  land  well  ma- 
nured, say  Iwcnly-five  ox-carl  loads  lo  ihe  acre:  ad- 
joining, and  extending  Ihrough  Ihe  field,  inferior 
slone  lime  was  sfiread  at  Ihe  rate  of  Cfly  bushels  to 
the  acre — not  having  suliicient  manure  to  cover  the 
remainder  of  Ihe  field,  a  space  was  left  next  the 
lime,  without  any  dressing.  This  was  a  preparation 
for  wheal,  and  Ihe  manured  part  yielded  much  the 
best.  The  succeeding  crop  was  red  clover  and  or- 
chard grass  (Dactylis  Glomerata) — here  Ihe  yield 
was  also  ralher  in  favour  of  Ihe  manure:  but  the 
third  season  the  liined  part  was  decidedly  the  best, 
and  continues  so.  When  the  exfieriment  was  made, 
itakes  were  used  to  mark  exactly  Ihe  extent  of  the 
different  dressings — they  are  no  longer  necessary, 
as  Ihe  growth  of  while  clover,  alone,  shews  plainly 
how  far  Ihe  lime  was  spread  on  each  side.  The 
noil  clayey,  and  much  exhausted  by  injudicious  cul- 
tivation. 

My  practice  now  is,  to  spread  the  lime  on  land 
intended  fjr  corn,  after  ploughing  and  once  harrow- 
ing; a  second  harrowing  is  necessary  before  plant- 
ing; and  this,  together  wilh  cultivating  the  crop, 
will  mix  the  lime  thoroughly  wilh  the  soil.  Some 
improvement  may  be  observed  in  the  corn;  but  the 
.succeeding  crops  of  small  grain  and  grass  are  great- 
ly henefillcd. 

There  are  various  modes  of  using  lime  on  land — 
some  farmers  prefer  spreading  it  on  the  sod  previous 
to  ploughing;  and  others,  a  lop  dressing  on  grass 
lands.  I  have  seen  it  extensively  used  both  ways, 
but  I  believe  Ihe  method  I  recommend  is  most  ge- 
nerally preferred.  Perhaps  some  one  experienced 
in  this  branch  of  husbandry  may  be  induced  to  favor 
ua  wilh  a  communication  on  Ihe  subject. 

Respectfully  thy  friend,       E.  S.  Jb 


WILD  RICK. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Skisneh:  June  ]Oth,  1829. 

Mr.  Darby,  the  geographer,  says  "the  most  val- 
uable vegetable  productioD  of  Michigan,  and  the 


north  west  territories,  is  Ihe  Wild  Rice,  (zinzania 
aqualica.)  it  grows  abundantly  in  Ihe  marshes, 
ponds,  lakes  and  rivers  of  these  territories,  and  ex- 
ists upon  the  streams  and  lakes,  in  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  from  Louisiana  to  the  arctic  circle." 

See  ^^inericaji  Farmer,  I'oL  7,  p.  204. 

This  is  certainly  a  most  valuable  grain  and  rich- 
ly deserving  the  most  particular  allention  of  the 
citizens  of  Ihe  L'nited  Stales.  tJne  of  its  chief  ex- 
cellencies appears  to  be  that  it  needs  no  cultivation. 
And  from  what  we  learn  of  Ihe  wild  rice  that  grows 
on  Ihe  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (and  which  we 
lake  to  be  the  same;  it  is  probably  not  inferior  to 
that  which  is  cultivated  in  the  southern  states. 

It  is  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the  notice  of 
Ihe  citizens  of  Ihe  Atlantic  states,  residing  on  tide 
water,  and  on  ponds  and  lakes,  abounding  in  marsh. 

It  is  daily  becoming  an  object  of  greater  interest 
in  domestic  economy,  and  would  be  a  happy  ex- 
change for  the  wild-oats  and  other  coarse  grasses, 
which  now  form  almost  the  only  production  cf  our 
marsh  lands:  yeilding  nothing  for  Ihe  support  of 
man,  and  atfording  but  an  inditierenl  hay  for  cattle. 

As  it  grows  sponLineously  "from  Louisiana  to  Ihe 
arctic  circle,"  it  must,  of  course,  embrace  all  our 
latitudes,  and  would  probably  succeed. — In  which 
case  we  should  obtain,  without  any  other  trouble 
than  the  mere  labour  of  harvesting  it,  a  crop  rival- 
ing, in  quality  and  quantity,  that  which  is  now  pro- 
duced by  a  laborious  and  unhealthy  cultivation  in 
the  soulhcrn  slates.  It  would  form  a  source  of 
wealth  to  its  owners,  little,  if  any,  inferior  to  the 
indigo,  cotton  and  sugar  of  the  south.  It  is  cer- 
lainly  richly  deserving  an  experiment.  And  it  can, 
no  doubt,  be  reailily  procured  Ihrough  Ihe  interest 
of  the  war  olfice,  by  the  Secretary's  drawing  the 
allention  of  our  Indian  agents  and  military  com- 
manders, at  our  western  posts  lo  Ihe  subject.  In- 
deed, it  would  seem  to  be  an  object  of  such  nation- 
al importance  as  well  to  merit  the  particular  notice 
of  the  federal  government.  A  Subscriber. 

EARLY  YELLOW  WHEAT. 

i'airfux  county,  Va.,  June  Stk  18:39. 
Mr.  Skinner: 

I  enclose  you  a  few  heads  of  the  early  yellow 
wheat  which  is  now  ready  for  the  scythe,  and  it  is  a 
very  good  crop;  good,  without  any  reference  to  the 
season,  which  you  know  to  be  a  very  bad  one.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  will  weigh  I>1  or  6'2 
poHnils  per  bushel  measure.  Time  only  can  deter- 
mine what  will  be  the  fate  of  Ihe  latter  kinds.  The 
early  Mexican  is  nearly  ripe,  and  will  he  fully  so  in 
one  week,  but  that  is  very  tender  and  only  suits  dry 
land  well  protected  from  water.  I  shall  seed  no 
more  of  it.  The  blue  stem  gives  good  promise  of  a 
crop  and  is  a  very  valuable  latter  wheat,  perhaps 
Ihe  best  we  have  in  this  part  of  Ihe  state.  The  Bal- 
timore red-chafl"  resisted  the  winter  very  well,  but 
was  taken  with  what  they  call  the  "go-back,"  or  in 
plain  English,  left  Ihe  land,  and  is  only  to  be  seen 
in  detached  bunches.  Is  the  early  yellow  wheat 
know  n  lo  you  or  cultivated  in  any  part  of  Maryland? 
Accident  put  me  in  possession  of  a  tew  bushels  Ihe 
preceding  season, from  which  I  obtained  a  great  pro- 
duce, and  I  now  have  100  acres  of  it.  Safety  from 
lly  is  insured  by  it,  for  it  is  seeded  lale  and  is  too 
hard  for  their  use  when  Ihe  fly  appears  in  the  spring. 
The  growth  is  good,  abundantly  so  for  harvesting, 
and  none  grow  wheat  for  Ihe  straw.  A  few  weeks 
will  bring  it  to  my  threshing  machine,  when  I  shall 
be  able  lo  determine  lis  value  in  relation  to  all 
other  wheals,  but  I  now  think  that  I  shall  seed  'iOO 
bushels  of  it  in  the  coming  season.  Should  any  of 
your  obligingcorrespondents  know  any  thing  of  Ihi.s 
kind  of  wheat  they  would  oblige  me  and  others  by 
t;iving,  through  your  paper,  such  information  as 
ihey  have  of  it. 

Your  friend,  Fairfax. 


HORTXCUIiTURS . 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 

Hoffteyl  Kelreat,  Georgia,  t 
J.  S.  .Skinner,  Esq.  June  4,  18-'9.  \ 

•Si)', — The  perusal  of  your  valuable  agricultural 
periodical  has  always  afforded  me  much  gratifica- 
tion, and  imparted  to  my  mind  some  theoretical  in- 
formation concerning  Ihe  pleasing  and  delighfful 
employment  of  tilling  the  earth.  But,  notwitb- 
slariiling  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your 
Fanner  for  two  years,  I  must  confess  my  farm  has 
undeittone  few  imfirovements,  consequently  the 
benelils  resulting  have  not  been  of  much  [iractical 
advantage.  I  now  have  the  ninth  volume,  neatly 
bounil,  lying  before  me,  and  I  must  say,  if  any  one 
article  therein  has  paid  me  for  my  year's  subscrip- 
tion, It  is  the  letter  of  C.ilvin  Jones  on  the  method 
of  selecting  seed  corn.— His  method,  taken  original- 
ly from  Joseph  (;ooper,  of  New  Jersey,  was,  to  go 
into  the  field,  afler  the  corn  was  fully  matured,  and 
select  those  ears  that  grew  on  stalks  bearing  two  or 
more  ears  of  corn.  Last  year  I  gave  Ihe  method  a 
fair  experiment;  I  hail  two  fields  adjoining,  of  the 
same  description  of  land, though  with  this  difference: 
!  planted  my  select  corn  in  Ihe  field  on  which  a 
crop  of  cotton  had  been  grown  the  previous  year, 
w\uUt  the  other  field  was  a  stubble.  The  slubble 
field  produced  a  large  and  tall  stalk  wilh  very  sel- 
dom more  than  one  ear  of  corn — the  other  field 
yielded  me  two  ears  nearly  as  often  as  the  stubble 
Held  I'ailed  to  produce  more  than  one  ear,  and  what 
was  remarkable,  the  stalk  of  Ihe  select  corn  was 
generally  small.  The  idea  being  advanced  to  me 
by  my  neighbour,  last  fall  I  selected  only  Ihe  top 
ear  for  my  present  crop,  having  observed  the  lop 
ear  was  generally  best. 

Uut,  Mr.  Editor,  since  I  have  commenced  the 
propagation  of  a  vineyard,  1  must  make  a  few  in- 
quiries of  some  of  your  experienced  and  worthy 
vigner^ns,  who  are  willing  lo  cast  their  mite  into 
Ihe  funi".  of  horticultural  knowledge. 

i  live  ji  the  interior  of  our  state,  within  a  few 
miles  of  tie  supposed  central  spot  of  Georgia,  be- 
tween Ihe  )eal  of  government  and  Macon,  a  new 
town  of  nole,  where  a  larne  portion  of  Ihe  staple 
commodities  are  disposed  of,  and  from  whence  our 
farmers  procure  their  necessaries.  Macon  is  built 
on  either  side  of  the  Ochiuulgee,  a  navigable  river 
for  pole  and  steamboats. 

The  land  on  my  farm,  as  it  is  generally  through- 
out this  section  of  the  country,  is  of  the  mulatto 
quality.  The  surface  soil  of  the  site,  that  I  have 
chosen  for  my  vineyard  is  of  a  tolerably  dark  mu- 
latto mixed  with  sand;  the  subsoil  is  somewhat  of  a 
rotten  nature — not  overly  stiff — being  mixed  wilh  a 
small  portion  of  gravel.  A  little  below  this  situation, 
not  more  than  fifty  yards,  is  my  nursery  containing 
vines  a  little  over  a  year  old.  The  spot  is  rich,  having 
been  manured,  but  Ihe  soil  is  not  light,  not  even  Ihe 
surface  soil;  notwithstanding  they  are  Ihe  finest 
vines  I  ever  saw  of  the  same  age. 

^'ow,  Mr.  Editor,  some  vignerons  would  object 
to  toil  of  this  description.  1  remember  the  expres- 
siot  of  an  eminent  writer  in  your  paper,  that  the 
vine  would  do  well  on  any  soils  but  a  stiff"  clay.  I 
am  of  Ihe  same  opinion.  Though  lo  prevent  error, 
I  Hill  say  that  my  opinion  is  not  incontruvcrlible 
authority,  because  my  experience  is  very  limited. 
However,  as  there  is  no  harm  in  expressing  my 
opinion,  and  as  it  may  cause  some  one  skilled  in  the 
cultivation  of  Ihe  vine,  to  lake  up  his  pen  lo  enrich 
your  columns  wilh  dissertations,  flowing  from  a  foun- 
tain of  wisdom,  I  will  proceed  wilh  the  remark — 
which  is,  that  vines  planted  on  such  soils  as  I  have 
described  lo  you  in  the  situation  of  my  vineyard,  or 
in  fact  on  any  soil  hut  the  stiffcst  clay,  should  not 
be  planted  deeper  than  about  sixteen  inches — but  it 
matters  not  how  large  the  hole  be  dug,  even  if  it  be 
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fire  feet  square,  as  the  larger  llic  l)ctlcr — ami  it  no 
doubt  woiilil  be  liiglily  advant.igeoiis  ihal  these  holes 
tbould  be  tilled  with  very  rich  loamy  earth,  mixing 
»  little  gravel  lliere«ilh. 

And  now,  .Mr.  Editor,  by  way  of  concluding  my 
tiniple  remarks,  that  are  barren  and  unproductive 
of  practical  knowledge  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
grapevine,  I  will  e-vprrss  my  ereatest  objections  to 
entering  fully  into  the  culture  of  that  n)ost  valuable 
of  all  vines  known  to  me.  Though  we  may  succeed 
in  growing  the  vine,  and  ripenin;;  delicious  fruit,  yet 
the  late  spring  frost  may  come  and  lay  low  every 
prospect,  as  it  has  in  some  little  measure  this  spring 
— but  more  partienlarly  as  it  did  last  year.  What 
may  we  expect  of  our  Icniler  vine  when  large  oaks 
and  hickories  are  entirely  killed? 

I  remain  yours,  SiC.     Asa  B.  Cook. 


FROST  CONDUCTOR. 
J.  S.  Skinker,  Esq.  Jubum,  June  \5lh  18:9. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Farmer, 
a  writer  asserts  the  etTicacy  of  a  "Frost  Conduc- 
tor." 1  send  you  a  few  pasjes  of  a  work  lately  pub- 
lished, in  a  note  of  which  llie  writer  controverts  the 
position. 

"It  has  been  recorded  that  apricots  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  Frost  Conductor,  which  consists  of 
a  rope  of  straw  wound  round  the  tree,  while  the 
lower  end  is  immersed  in  a  tub  filled  with  water. 
The  name  of  this  apparatus,  however,  shews  that 
the  inventor  could  not  have  understood  the  reasnii  of 
its  eflccis;  because  straw  is  a  very  imperfect  con- 
ductor of  heat;  and  frost  being  only  the  result  of 
its  absence  (a  nullity )  could  not  be  conducted.  The 
straw,  by  winding  round  the  tree  only  a  few  times  in 
its  descent,  must  confine  the  natural  warmth  in  a 
very  slight  degree;  and,  therefore,  to  the  exhalations 
alone  ought  we  to  ascribe  all  the  benefit  produced 
by  this  contrivance.  Indeed,  without  such  appen- 
dage, tubs  of  water  are  found  to  soften*  the  air  of 
cellars  in  winter,  and  to  prevent  the  more  tender 
vegetables  from  freezing." 


(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post.) 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibition. 
At  the  meeting  last  evening  of  the  New  York 
Horticultural  Society,  the  display  was  more  impos- 
ing than  He  have  for  some  lime  witnessed.  The 
show  of  roses  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
sorts,  and  other  flowers,  was  uncommonly  beautiful. 
The  fruit  and  esculents  in  season  presented,  were 
remarkably  6ne.  One  Cauliflower  weighed  four 
pounds  five  ounces.  Two  Cucumbers,  one  measur- 
ing 14j  inches,  and  the  other  12  inches  long,  were 
presented  from  Mr.  Law's  garden.  A  bowl  of 
Strawberries,  in  great  perfection,  from  the  garden 
of  Commodore  Chauncey,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  Brook- 
lyn; some  of  which  measured  three  and  one  quarter 
inches.  With  such  evidences  before  us,  no  one 
need  doubt  the  adaptation  and  fertility  of  our  soil  to 
every  species  of  husbandry.  It  is  hoped  that  those 
gentlemen  who  have  so  kindly  presented  the  society 
with  specimens  of  their  horticultural  products,  will 
persevere  in  so  doing,  and  that  others  will  fullow  so 
worthy  an  example,  which  cannot  fail,  if  generally 
adopted,  of  becoming  the  means  of  collecting  much 
information  of  practical  utility.  We  subjoin  the 
minutes  of  the  meeting. 


'Pope  has  said, 


'A  lake  behind. 


Improves  the  keenness  of  the  northern  wind." 
In  winter,  it  would  aofleii  its  keenneu;  in  spring  or  au 
tumn  increase  its  chitintss;  and  in  summer  tmprorf  its  cool- 
mss.  The  climate  on  our  side  of  both  lajtes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  is  more  temperate  than  the  region  three  de- 
grees to  the  south  i— cooler  in  summer  and  less  intense 
ly  cold  in  winter. 


Merlin;;  ollhc  Inspecting  Committee  of  the  New 
Vork  Horticultural  Society,  held  Ilith  .lunc,  at 
Combault'9  Motel,  Broadway. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  1  heads  Salail,  weighing  1 
lb.  8  uz,  (.sorts,  2  of  Wilson's  and  2  of  Simpson's) 
Murray  Hill. 

Mr.  Law,  2  heads  Salad,  1  weighed  1  lb.  13  oz.; 
1  do.  I  11).  12  oz. 

Two  long  prickly  Cucumbers,  1  measured  14i  in- 
ches, 1  do.  12  inches. 

Mr.  Win.  Curr,  3  Cauliflowers,  weighing  as  fol- 
lows—3  lb.  U  oz.;  3  lb.  4  oz.;  4  lb.  5  oz. 

iMr.  Matlhewson,  4  heads  Salad,  weighing  as  fol- 
lows—I lb.  Oj  oz.;  1  lb.  14  oz.;  1  lb.  15  oz.;  1  lb. 
10  oz. 

Also,  6  early  Carrots,  weighing  84  oz.  without 
tops. 

Mr.  T.  Bridgeman,  4  sorts  of  Beans,  viz  :thclon£ 
pod,  the  early  mazagan,  the  green  nonpareil,  the 
Windsor — planted  2.ith  February  and  transjjlanled 
31st  March. 

T.  Godey  exhibited  6  early  Beets,  weight  1  lb.  44 
oz.  without  tops. 

Mr.  T.  Coadley,  quantity  of  Strawberries  from 
the  garden  of  Com.  Chauncey  at  the  Navy  Yard, 
largest  measured  3i  inches. 

Flowers. 

Mr.  Wm.  Wilson  exhibited  about  50  sorts  Roses 
from  Murray  Hill. 

Mr.  OaUley,  9  sorts  and  1  Cactus  Speciosa. 

Mr.  Ncale,  1  Uelphium  Grandiflorum,  1  Carna- 
tion, i  new  kind  of  Pinks,  Monthly  Honey  Suckle. 

Mr.  Prince,  Proprietor  of  the  Linna;.in  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Flushing,  exhibited  about  100  sorts  Roses,  la- 
belled with  their  respective  names,  comprising  a 
number  of  varieties  of  the  Moss  Rose  and  Black 
Roses.     Also,  a  specimen  of 

1  Arundo  Donax  fol.  variegat 

2.  Pxonia  Humei, 

3.  Fragrans, 


of  China. 


4.  Iris   ochroleuca,  odorata  of  India,  and   other 
species. 

5.  Clematis  alpina. 

6.  Amaryllis  longifolia  var.  alba  and  var.  rosea. 

7.  Rubus  lasciniatus,  or  parsley  leaved  bramble. 

8.  Coronilla  coronata  and  varia. 

9.  Lilium  Philadelphicura. 

10.  Delphinium  grandiflorum  ^/eno. 

11.  Rosa  multiflora  var.  alba  and  rubra. 

12.  Amaryllis  equestris  ;>/eno. 


PRINCE'S  BOTANIC  GARDENS. 

Governor  Fhroop,  of  New  York  Slate,  and  suite, 
paid  a  visit  last  week,  to  the  celebrated  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Mr.  Prince,  on  Long  Island,  and  were 
highly  gratified  with  the  splendid  collection  of  ex 
otic  and  native  plants  there  concentrated,  whici 
is  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  establishment  of 
Europe. 

The  collection  of  Paeonies,  particularly  atlraated 
attention,  being  in  the  height  of  their  bloom,  and 
comprising  above  forty  varieties,  obtained  from  Chi 
na,  Siberia,  and  other  climes,  and  several  new  ones 
which  have  been  originated  by  the  proprietor  him 
self,  and  are  consequently  unknown  to  foreign  col 
lections.  These  gardens,  now  covering  a  space  of 
above  40  acres,  with  six  large  hot  houses,  of  from 
50  to  80  feet  in  length,  and  400  feel  of  glass  frames, 
forms  an  object  of  great  interest  to  travellers  who 
may  visit  that  section  of  country.  In  the  largest 
hot  bouse,  Mr.  Prince  has  introduced  the  mode  of 
heating  by  steam,  which  he  finds  much  superior  to 
the  usual  mode. 


Bad  men  are  never  completely  happy,  although 
possessed  of  every  thing  that  this  world  can  bestow; 
and  good  men  are  never  completely  miserable,  al- 
though deprived  of  every  thing  that  the  world  can 
take  away. 


ZiABXES*  I>aFAB.TZIfX£XTT. 


INTERESTING  MARRIAGE  SCENK. 

Married,  in  Hopkinton,  New  Hamp»hirp,  by  Eld. 
A.  Cavcrno.  Mr.  iNathaniel  Morrill,  to  Miss  EliCk 
Gile,  both  of  Hopkinton. 

When  the  usual  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the 
father  of  the  bride  retired  from  the  room,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  a  new  Bible  in  his  hand, 
which  he  presented  to  the  new  married  couple,  and 
with  it  the  following  address: 

"The  business  which  has  been  transacted  this 
evening,  as  respects  you,  dear  children,  is  of  no 
small  importance.  It  is  not  like  many  otiier  things 
transacted  in  this  world,  which  may  be  done  to-day 
and  to-morrow  may  be  disannulled;  but  this  en- 
gagement is  for  life.  The  matrimonial  institution  by 
which  you  are  bound  to  care  for  each  other  is  of 
God,  and  what  he  hath  joined  together,  he  forbids 
man  to  put  asunder.  Both  of  you  arc  young,  and 
but  a  little  while  ago,  were  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  bound  to  your  earthly  parents.  You  are  freed 
from  that  obligation,  and  now  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  a  sacred  covenant  that  is  to  run  parallel 
with  the  remainder  of  your  associated  days.  Eliza, 
you  have  now  become  the  wife  of  the  man  sealed 
by  you— you  have  taken  that  place  where  the  de- 
cree of  God  calls  upon  you  to  he  a  help  meet.  De- 
pend upon  it,  my  daughter,  that  it  will  be  no  plea- 
sure to  your  father  to  see  you  spend  your  time  in 
any  way  that  will  not  tend  to  promote  the  interests 
of  your  husband.  1  charge  you  therefore  to  bo 
strict  and  faithful  as  the  sharer  of  his  toils  and  part- 
ner of  his  joys.  Ami  ycju,  Nathaniel,  my  son,  will 
have  Uiiich  care  devolving  upon  you — you  are  no 
longer  to  look  out  for  one  but  for  both.  You  are 
to  provide  for  your  wife  the  necessary  means  for  her 
own  comfort  and  support,  and  that  she  m  ly  be  the 
better  prepared  to  administer  to  your  own  necessities. 
You  should  be  extremely  careful,  as  both  of  you  arc 
young,  that  you  give  your  wife  no  occasion  to  doubt 
the  reality  ofyour  aflcclioii  towards  her.  I  might  cite 
to  you  many  lamentable  instances  where  the  lives  of 
young  women  have  been  made  extremely  wretched 
by  the  conduct  of  their  husbands,  »ho  have  but  loo 
often  left  them  to  late  and  unseasonable  hours  of  the 
night,  and  whose  return  was  rather  to  be  dreaded 
than  desired.  This,  I  charge  you,  my  son,  to  avoid;  to 
shun  forever  that,  and  every  thing  else,  which  would 
sever  your  partner's  afTeciion  from  you. 

New  and  unthoughl  of  duties  will  pour  in  upon 
you  both  from  every  quarter.  Were  you  sensible 
of  all  your  future  cares  and  concerns  that  will  ne- 
cessarily demand  your  faithfulness  and  fortitude, 
you  would  be  constrained  to  say,  who  is  sufllcient 
for  these  things?  But  the  want  of  lime  and  ability 
forbids  me  to  lay  before  you  all  your  duly — I,  there- 
fore, for  your  further  instruction  and  consideration 
give  you  this  invaluable,  holy,  and  precious  book, 
(presenting  the  Bible)  which  1  beseech  you  my  dear 
chililren  to  receive  as  the  man  of  your  counsel,  and 
the  rule  of  your  future  lives.  It  is  the  word  of  God, 
and  these  sacred  pages  contain  your  whole  duly. 
The  comforts  you  anticipate  from  the  transaction  of 
this  eveninK,  as  you  may  have  just  reason  to  fear, 
will  never  he  adequate  to  your  expectations.  But 
should  you  ever  he  so  happy  as  to  parlake  of  the 
joys  which  this  blessed  hook  promises  all  those  that 
love  and  obey  it,  you  will  be  conslraineil  to  say  that 
all  that  ever  was  told  you,  or  all  that  you  ever  anti- 
cipated besides,  bears  no  comparison  to  enjoyment 
so  sublime-  Then  if  this  book  is  so  valuable  a  trea- 
sure, do  not  wonder  that  your  father  should  charge 
each  and  both  of  you  to  prize  it  above  every  thing 
else.  Prize  it  above  your  live?;  count  not  your  lives 
too  dear  to  resign  in  defence  of  it.  Prize  it  above, 
all  your  father  has  given  you,  or  even  above  any 
thing  that  you  may  anticipate  he  will  give  you  here- 
after, or  leave  wbeo  be  is  asleep  in  death,  and  buri- 
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ed  out  of  sight.  When  he  is  no  more,  and  you  take 
this  holy  book  in  your  hands,  reniember  that  he 
gave  it  to  you  on  the  evening  of  your  marrici^e,  as 
a  token  of  his  preatest  regard  for  your  souls  ami 
your  bodies;  aud  uiay  God  grant  it  may  prove  the 
desired  blessing  to  both  of  you  for  bis  Son's  sake." 
[Murnin^  Siar. 


PERPLEXING  MARRIAGES. 

In  an  account  of  Kent,  it  is  related  that  one  Ha- 
wood  had  two  daughters  by  his  first  wife,  of  which 
the  eldest  was  married  to  .John  Gashick  (he  son,  and 
the  youngest  (o  John  Gai-hick  the  father.  This 
Cashick  the  father,  had  a  daughter  by  his  first  wife, 
whom  old  Hawood  married,  and  by  her  had  a  son; 
with  the  e.xcpplion  of  the  former  wife  of  ol<l  Cash- 
ick, all  these  persons  are  living  at  Travcrsham  in 
February  1G50;  and  his  second  wife  could  say; 

My  father  is  my  son,  and  my  sister  is  my  daughter, 
I  am  my  mother's  mother,  and  I'm  grandmother  to 
n»y  brother. 


for  those  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  Tbey  finally  re- 
solved that  no  minor  should  be  permitted  to  roll 
nine-pins  in  the  city,  and  th:it  llic  amusement  should 
be  prohibited  after  eight  o'cluck  in  the  evening. 

The  citizins  of  Albany  seem  to  keep  very  good 
hours  if  Iheir  dreams  would  be  disturbed  by  this  re- 
creation so  early  as  eight  o'clock. 

[Quere,  is  the  punishment  that  prescribed  by  one 
of  the  old  blue  laws— to  stand  wilb  bis  tongue  in  a 
s[]lit  slick?  What  shall  we  have  next  in  the  way  ol 
excessive  regulalion?  as  bad  in  morals  as  in  trade; 
smuggling  is  apt  to  ensue  in  both  cases. — The  sup 
pression  of  one  open  genllt-minly  and  manly  amuse- 
ment is  sure  to  give  rise  to  two  gross  vices— the 
nu)re  vulgar  and  pernicious  for  being  the  more  con- 
cealed.] 


To  Make  Ice  Cream. 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  one  quart 
of  cream,  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beat  up — 
mix  together  and  simmer  it  on  the  fire  until  it  near- 
ly boils,  then  lake  it  off  and  strain  it,  and  when 
cold  put  it  into  the  mould  and  churn  it  until  it 
freezes.  S*crape  it  from  the  sides  of  the  moidd  oc- 
casionally, during  the  freezing  process,  and  beat  it 
up  well  with  the  ice  cream  stick.  F'lavour  it  with 
lemon,  rose  venelli,  strawberries,  chocolate,  &c.  as 
you  like  il-  New  milk  is  nearly  as  good  as  cream, 
and  skimmed  milk  will  do;  hut  for  the  latter  add  the 
whites  of  two  or  three  additional  eggs. 


DaiscEiiXiAirjsovs. 


SFOKTIIffa  OLIO. 


Grand  Trotting  Match. 
The  long-talked-of  match  between  Rattler,  the 
American  horse,  and  J\Iiss  Turner,  the  Welsh  mare, 
for  400  sovereign",  was  deciiled  on  Saturday  week, 
over  10  miles  of  ground,  between  Cambridge  and 
Godmanchcster.  commencing  at  the  second  mile- 
stone from  Cambridge.  'Ibis  was  ihe  first  occasion 
on  which  the  mrrils  of  Kalller  bad  been  brought 
into  action  in  Ibis  counliy,  although  he  had  won  all 
his  matches  in  America,  l^le  g.ive  the  mare  a  minute 
at  starling,  w bieli  was  Mboul  equiviienl  to  600  yards, 
but  overlook  her  at  the  end  of  -1  miles.  At  the 
close  of  Ibe  lOlb  mile  Ihe  horse  was  full  CO  yards 
in  front,  having  compleleil  the  dislaiice  in  30  minutes 
und  40  seconds!  a  leaf  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  horse  flesh  in  this  country.  The  time  of  Ibe 
mare  was  .SI  minutes  and  4-2  seconds;  ami  making 
allowances  for  breaking  and  turning,  Ihe  credit  due 
to  her  was  scarcely  inlcrior  lo  that  given  to  the 
horse. — We  undersland  the  king  has  expresMil  « 
desire  lo  see  the  .American  who  owns  the  Kalller, 
(Mr.  Jackson  of  New, York. )—LoihZok  Paper- 

NINEPINS. 
A  grave  debate  has  been  held  in  Ibe  city  coun- 
cil of  Albany,  upon  Ihe  question  of  banishing  nine- 
pins to  the  suburbs,  for  Ihe  reason  among  others, 
that  people  are  disturbed  by  this  amusement  in  the 
night.  One  of  the  members,  Mr.  Mdlher,  Ihoiisjlil 
it  would  not  do  to /orcc  morality  loo  much.  Air. 
Straats  did  not  lliink  playing  nine-pins  was  so 
great  a  nuisance  as  was  supposed,  and  if  it  were,  he 
bad  as  much  regard  for  the  people  of  the  suburbs  as 


Advantages    ekjoted    by    Men   of   Science   in 
France. 

The  naturalists  and  other  scientific  men  of  Paris 
have  great  advantages  over  those  of  London.  The 
Fiench  government  devotes  a  large  sum  of  money 
annually  lo  the  support  of  scientific  and  literary  iii- 
sliluiions  in  the  metropolis.  Public  lectures  on  every 
subject  may  be  attended  gratis;  Ihe  most  complete 
museums  and  libraries  are  of  the  easiest  access, 
riie  social  meetings  at  the  houses  of  distinguished 
individuals,  or  of  public  bodies,  such,  for  example, 
as  those  of  the  Baron  Cuvier,  the  Baron  Ferusac, 
Ihe  Institute,  Ibe  AlhensEum,  &.C.,  are  frequent;  and 
Ibe  intercourse  at  such  meetings  is  of  real  use  to 
literary  men,  because  differences  of  worldly  circuin- 
slances  enters  into  them  for  little  or  nothing.  It  i» 
not  to  be  wondered,  therefore,  that  with  superior 
nalive  vivacity  and  acuteness,  and  all  those  ojipor- 
lunilies,  Ihe  French  philosophers  should  be  the  lirsl 
in  the  world.  [ji7„^.  ^„(.  /^j,, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution,  Mr. 
Burnet  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Vegetable  Meta- 
morphoses," in  which  he  took  a  view  ol  the  interest- 
ing and  extraordinary  changes  which  are  common 
in  ibe  vegetative  process;  and  detailed  a  series  of 
Ibem  which  can  be  effected  by  art,  whereby  one 
part  of  a  plant  is  made  to  perform  the  functions  of 
another; — the  branches  lo  become  roots,  and  the 
roots  branches; — the  leaf-buds  to  become  fiower 
buds  (proilucing  fruit,)  and  the  flower-buils  leaf 
buds.  Mr.  Burnet  noticed  the  extraonhnary  change 
which  lakes  place  in  the  aspect,  weight,  bulk,  and 
general  character  of  plants  when  subjected  to  care- 
lul  ciiliivalion. —  Kx.  gr.  the  caulillower  oiiginally 
weighed  only  a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  in  like  manner 
till;  wiigbt  of  Ihe  common  cabbage,  prior  lo  ciilii- 
valion, was  about  half  an  ounci-,  tiut  spi.cimens  of 
dial  esculent  are  now  lo  be  found  weighm"  tiO  lb 
each!  " 


Scraps  from  Histokv. 
Printers,  originally  endeavoured  lo  make  Ihe 
books  they  printed  resemble  manuscript.  Puppets 
>vere  employed  formerly  lo  work  miracles.  Chinese 
puppets  are  put  in  motion  by  means  of  quicksilver 
1  he  Roman  ladies  dyed  their  hair  with  plants 
irought  Irom  Germany.  Saltpetre  is  used  by  Ihe 
Italians  for  cooling  wine.  Thomas  Schweicker 
wrote  and  made  pens  wilh  his  feel.  .Soap  was  in- 
vented by  the  Gauls,  and  used  by  Ihe  Roman  ladies 
as.pomatum.  Boiled  water  is  said,  on  good  autho- 
rily,  to  freeze  sooner  than  unboiled.  Wildman 
taught  bees  to  obey  his  orders.  Jhe  Greek  and 
Koman  physicians  prepared  their  own  medicine 
t.ustavus  Brickson,  king  of  Sweden,  when  he  died 
had  no  other  physicians  wilh  him  than  his  barber,' 
master  Jacob,  an  apothecary,  master  Lucas,  and  hij 
conlessor,  magisler  Johannes.  King  Charles  II 
invited  to  England,  Brower,  a  Fleming,  to  improve 
the  art  of  dying  scarlets. 


BRITISH  DEBT. 
We  some  time  since  noticed  the  generous  dona- 
lonofxe  sterling,  made  by  a  gentleman  in  London. 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  National  debt.  A 
Iriend  of  ours  has  made  a  calculation  to  show  how 
lar  this  sUin  would  go  towards  its  liquidation.  The 
debt  IS  £900,000,000.  The  average  interest  paid  is 
said  to  be  about  4i  per  cent. 

The  interest  per  annum  is      £40,000,000     Os.     Od. 

per  day  is  £109,589     Os-     Od. 

per  hour  is  £4,506     4s.     2d. 

per  minute  is  £76     Os.     Od. 

per  second  is  £1     5s.     4,f 

So  that  the  donation  would  not  pay  Ihe  interest 

of  five  seconds  of  lime— not   long  enough  for  Ihe 

commissioner  lo  write  a  receipt  for  the  money,  but 

alloiving  him  barely  lime  to  say,  "please  to  accept 

His  Majesty's  thanks."  [Porlsmouth  Mv. 


Lake  Erie,  May  16. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Erie  within  Ihe  last  three 
years  have  made  rapid  and  extensive  inroads  upon 
Ihe  rich  and  beaulilul  lands  which  skirt  its  southern 
shore.  The  banks  in  many  places,  including  from 
five  to  ten  or  twenty  acres,  sometimes  in  Ihe  space 
of  a  moment,  break  and  slip,  like  an  avalanche,  al- 
most or  quite  to  a  level  with  Ibe  bed  of  the  lake. 
Fine  farms  are  often  materially  diminished,  and 
towns  siluale  directly  on  Ibe  lake  are  endangered. 
The  lake  seems  evidently  encroaching  upon  the 
whole  extent  of  the  southern  shore,  as  if  by  opera- 
tion of  some  immutable  law  of  nature- 


Mr.  Burnelt,  Craigellachie-inn,  Elgin,  has  a  goose 
nearly  a  year  old,  that  has  formed  so  strong  an  al- 
lacbment  toivarils  bun,  as  to  follow  bim  to  any  dis- 
tance, and  through  the  crowds  and  busile  of  High 
■•Ir'il.  A  few  days  since  the  kindly  ani  iial  follow- 
ed bim  down  Ihe  street,  and  iiilo  a  hair-dresser's 
shop,  where  it  palienlly  ivailed  iinlil  its  master  was 
sbavi'd,  after  which  it  accompanied  him  on  another 
visit  into  the  shop  of  a  friend,  and  then  proceeded 
home  wilb  bim  cheek  by  jowl.  The  goove  is  so 
well  acquainted  wilh  Mr.  Burnelt,  that  il  readily 
recognises  bim  in  whatever  dre^s  he  may  appear. 
It  even  knows  his  voice  when  he  is  not  lo  he  seen. 
and  no  sooner  iloes  bespeak  than  il  responds  to  liim 
ill  ils  own  unintelligible  dialed — a  dialect  pri.||yi 
much  resembling  Ihe  oratory  of  a  Welchman  Hhen| 
be  attempts  to  spout  with  a  hot  potato  in  his  mouib. 
[Elgin  Courier. 


INTEGRITV. 
Integrity  is  a  great  and  commendable  virtue.  A 
man  of  integrity  is  a  true  man,  a  bold  man.  and  a 
•teady  man;  he  is  lo  be  trusted  ami  relied  upon. 
No  bribe  can  corrupt  him,  no  fear  daunt  him;  his 
word  is  slow  in  coming,  bill  sure.— Me  shines  brighl- 
e.vt  in  Ihe  fire,  and  his  friend  bears  of  him  most 
when  he  most  needs  him.  His  courage  grows  wilh 
danger,  and  conquers  opposition  by  constancy.  As 
be  cannot  be  llatlered  or  Irighled  into  that  he  dis- 
likes, so  he  hales  llallery  and  lem|)oiizing  in  others. 
He  runs  wilh  truth,  and  not  wiih  Ihe  times— with 
right  and  not  with  might. 

[I'enn's  .Ichicc  lo  his  Children. 

WOOD  JAR. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  Ihe  substance  ob- 
tained in  Ihe  process  of  Ihe  disiiMaHon  of  wood,  and 
which  is  commonly  calleil  Wood  Tar.  burns  in 
lamps  as  well  as  oil.  At  Ihe  ironworks,  near 
Nealli.  where  this  tar  is  ma.le.il  has  entirely  super- 
seded Ihe  use  of  both  candles  and  oil  for  night 
work.  In  burning  il  is  less  offensive  than  Ihe  com- 
mon oils,  and  about  one-eigbth  of  the  expense. 
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TO    P«SVttlT    SHOr.S    FROM    TAKIMO    IN   WATKR. 

One  pint  or«lryiiig  oil,  livo  oHiioes  of  jcllow  wax, 
two  ounces  of  liirpeiitinc,  and  half  an  ounce  of  Bur- 
gundy pitch,  melted  carefully  over  a  slow  fire.  If 
new  boots  or  shoes  arc  ruhheJ  carefully  with  this 
mixture,  either  in  the  sunshine,  or  at  some  di.-lance 
from  the  IJre,  with  a  s|)onse  or  soft  brush,  and  the 
operation  is  repealed  as  often  as  Ihey  become  dry, 
III!  the  leather  is  fully  salur..led,  they  will  be  imper- 
vious to  the  wet,  and  will  wear  much  longer,  as  well 
■s  acquiring  a  softness  and  pliability  lliat  will  pre- 
vent 'he  leather  from  ever  shrivelling. 

JNoJe. —Shoes  or  boots  prepared  as  above  ought 
DOt  to  be  worn  till  perfectly  dry  and  elastic,  ollier- 

1     wise  their  durability  would  rather  be  prevented  than 

I     increased. 


TO  MAKE  BRANDV   PEACHES. 

Take  a  peck  of  peaches,  scald  them  in  strong  lye, 
few  at  a  time,  let  them  lay  a  few  jmoments.  then 
rub  them  with  a  coarse  cloth  until  the  down  is 
quite  removed,  then  lay  them  in  cold  water  for  a  few 
moments — to  a  peck  of  peaches  of  middle  size,  take 
5  lbs.  loaf  sugar,  make  a  syrup,  boil  them  in  it 
till  tender,  then  boil  the  syrup  thick,  take  as  much 
brandy  as  you  have  syrup,  mix  well  together,  put  in 
the  peaches  and  lie  them  up  close. 

FOR    OYSPErSIA. 

One  pint  of  hickory  aihes,  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  a  tea  cup  of  soot.  Let  it  stand  twenty 
four  hours,  (strain  and  bottle  it. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  June  26,  iy'.!9. 


ICF"   Sdccessfol  operation   for  the  Stone  in 
TBE  Bladder  of  a  Horse,  at  the  Veterinary 
College,  in  London. 
Mr.  Skik'ker:  Baltimore,  June  '23,  1S29. 

My  son  in  his  letter  to  me,  says,  "l  have  now  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Sewel  has  been  suceessful  in 
extracting  a  stone  from  the  bladder  of  a  hunter  that 
was  sent  to  the  cull-'ge  to  be  destroyed.  The  horse 
recovered  wiihout  the  least  unfavourable  symptoms. 
I  have  a  east  of  the  stone,  with  an  engraving  in  a 
journal  with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  Stc.  1  was  present  at  the 
operation,  and  had  a  good  stand.  The  horse  was 
down  about  forty  minutes,  and  Mr.  Sewel  was  twen- 
ty minutes  in  extracting  the  stone  after  he  com- 
menced cutting — the  stone  weighs  about  three 
ounces.  The  manner  of  performing  the  operation 
is  the  lateral  one: — the  horse  is  cast,  placed  on  his 
back,  his  yard  is  drawn,  and  a  whalebone  staff  pass- 
ed down  the  urethra  until  it  can  be  felt  at  the  peri- 
neum, then  cut  down  upon  the  staff  inio  the  urethra, 
then  cut  laterally  into  the  bladder — 1  have  given  you 
this  slight  sketch  of  it,  as  in  veterinary  surgery  it  is 
entirely  novel." 

Mr.  Sewel  is  Assistant  Professor  at  the  Veterinary 
College  ill  London.  Yours,  &c. 

John  Haslam. 

[VVe  are  happy  to  add,  wilh  a  parent's  sympathy, 
that  Mr.  Haslam's  son  has  been  treated  wilh  distin- 
guished attention  by  the  professors  of  the  college 
in  London,  indicating,  as  wt  should  judge,  qualities 
on  his  part,  from  which  the  most  lavourable  augiirv 
may  be  drawn,  and  of  which  a  father  may  be  of  all 
things  the  most  proud. 

It  is  gratifying  to  believe  that  our  young  men  be- 
gin to  seek  honour  and  prosperity  by  other  roads 


than  the  brief  and  the  gallipot.— The  bar  is  so  crowd- 
ed that  Ihey  are  literally  treading  on  each  other's 
too,  and  llie  wonder  is  how  Ihey  all  exist — and  if  it 
were  not  that  they  do  not  hainioiiise  so  well,  llie 
disciples  of  Esciilapius  would  soon  be  riding  double 
Ihroiigh  the  country.  There  are  surely  other  occu- 
pations that  demand  quite  as  much  talent, and  which 
are  r(|ually  entitled  to  be  honoured  by  sfiisible  men. 
Lei  our  youths  begin  by  laying  a  good  foundation  in 
a  careful  study  of  mathciiiulics  and  clianislry.  We 
have  immense  mineral  regions  to  explore:  to  bring 
their  treasures  to  market,  we  have  numerous  canals 
and  rail  ways  to  dig  and  to  builil — hence  we  have 
the  prospect  of  a  steady  demand  for  the  services  of 
those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  the  sciences  of 
mining  and  engineering — The  preparation  of  chemi 
cal  drugs,  and  the  dyeing  ami  printing  of  our  manu- 
factures, after  they  come  lioui  the  loom — all  these 
»hings  and  many  others,  oiler  fields  for  study  and 
honorable  occupation  to  our  sons,  much  belter  and 
more  useful  lo  the  country  than  studying  law  as  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  precarious  and  servile  public 
einployiiicnl — or  putting  them  to  study  medicine  for 
the  honour  of  being  called  Doctor  Polyglot  or  what 
not,  though  the  poor  young  man  may  he  without 
talents  for  the  traile,  and  what  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence, without  subjects  to  work  upon.] 


Friend  J.  S.  Sknner,  Baltimore,  Jan.  23,  1829. 

According  to  request,  we  send  thee  a  sample  of 
Bishop's  Uwarf  Prolific  Peas,  which  thee  may  per- 
ceive are  worthy  of  the  above  name  ami  the  high 
character  given  of  them  in  the  London  Magazine. 
We  only  have  the  produce  of  one  quart,  a  part  we 
shall  send  thee  for  gratuitous  distribution,  the  ba- 
lance w  ill  be  kept  for  sale  at  our  store. 

Sinclair  &.  Moore. 


Wanted  a  few  seeds  of  the  following: 

Oxycoccus  ercctus. — A  small  erect  shrub,  with  di- 
varicate or  llexuous  branches-  Leaves,  rather  large. 
Berry  globular,  transparent,  bright  scarlet,  and  of 
an  exquisite  flavour.  '-Grows  on  high  mountains 
from  Virginia  lo  Carolina."  [EHiolCs  Sketches. 

Lithospermum  hirtum.  vel  Balschia  Gmclini  {Mx.) — 
Stem  10  to  16  inches  high,  generally  simple,  several 
from  the  same  root.  Leaves,  alternate,  flowers  ax- 
illary— near  ihe  summit,  crowded  like  a  terminal 
raceme.  Corolla,  bright  orange. — Common  in  the 
middle  districts  of  Carolina. 

"This  is  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and  merits  a 
place  ill  every  flower  garden."  [Elliott. 

Silene  regia. — Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  much 
branched.  Flowers  large,  bright  scarlet,  and  very 
numerous,  "throujshout  the  western  states — om-  oi 
Ihe  most  splendid  species  in  existence."     [J\"ultull. 

Silene  rotundifvlia. — Decumbent,  stem,  c.\lix  and 
margin  of  the  leaves  very  pilose.     A  veiy  singular 
and  beautiful  species  with  bright  scarlet  llowers 
flowers  few,  almost  terminal. — In  the  state  of  Ohio 
and  Tennessee,  on  the  moist  ledges  of  rocks. 

[^'•uttall. 

Barlonia  oruata. — Stem  much  branched,  from  t2  to 
4  feet  high.  Flowers  odorous,  yellowish  white,  of 
uncommon  magniliide.  On  Ihe  banks  of  the  Alis- 
souri. 

"The  genus  Barlonia  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  splendid  in  North  America."  [.V«/(a;i. 

Brattica  Washitana. — Flowers  red  or  scarlet.  Na- 
lire  of  the  Washita  country. 

Baltimore  Market. — There  is  very  little  change 
in  the  flour  market  since  our  la«l.  The  wagon  price 
of  Howard  street  Flour  is  J6.00,  Ihe  store  (irice 
i6.'J5. — There  may  be  occasional  trifling  deviations 
Ironi  these  rates,  but  they  will  be  found  correct  in 
the  main.     A  cargo  of  very  fine  white  corn  belong- 


to  Mr.  VVilliani  H  UrCoiircey,  of  Wye  river, 
(iueen  Ann'n  Counly.was  nold  on  VVrdnetday  at  45 
cents.  An  advanre  i,\  about  '1  In  .i  cents  will  be  no- 
ticed in  thii  arlicle.  Live  Stuck. — There  haa  been 
no  first  rale  slock  in  market  sinre  our  last;  lalea  of 
small  lols  medium  have  been  made  at  an  average  of 
$575. 

Lateiit  Forbioh  New*. 

By  the  Silas  Richards,  London  and  Liverpool 
p:ipers  have  been  received  at  New  York  to  the  23d 
of  May.  A  motion  made  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  on  the  I'Jth  M.iy,  by  Mr.  lluiue,  fur  the 
consideration  of  the  corn  laivs,  was  negatived  almost 
unanimously,  twelve  only  rising  in  ilt  favor.  All 
apprehension  of  Ihe  scarcity  uf  bread  stuffs  had 
vanished. 

Mr.  O'Connell's  case  had  been  disponed  of.  He 
was  not  admitted  lo  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  a  new  writ  of  eleelion  had  issued  for  Clare. 

New  disturbances  have  taken  place  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts. — The  Spilalsfield  silk  weavers 
are  not  yet  quiet.  They  have  sent  deputies  to 
Macclesfield  and  Manchialcr,  and  Ihe  silk  weavers 
in  those  places  have  also  turned  out  fur  higher 
wages.  The  cotton  weavers  at  Manchester  collect- 
ed on  Ihe  iSth.  and  cut  the  warps  of  many  weavers 
who  were  working  at  under  prices. 

From  the  Courier  of  the  iid. — The  accounts  from 
Lisbon  of  the  9th  mention  thai  Ihe  sentence  against 
the  twelve  Conslilulionali.sts  at  Oporto  was  carried 
into  execution  on  Ihe  7tli— and  this  is  ihe  first  proof 
furnished  of  a  more  humane  policy!  'Ihe  popula- 
tion of  Oporto  were  tliiiiider-slruck  at  Ihe  order  of 
the  execution,  received  on  the  very  daj  when  the 
decree  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  promising  a 
milder  system,  arrived.  A  good  deal  of  irritation 
and  discontent  was  manifested;  but,  says  a  letter 
from  Lisbon — 

"In  order  to  cool  Ihe  fermentation  Ihe  authorities 
caused  it  to  be  published  thai  it  w  as  a  mere  formality , 
anil  Ihe  royal  pardon  was  depended  upon,  and  was 
hourly  expected.  'I'hey  succeeded  thus  to  calm  and 
delude  the  irritation  felt  for  Ihe  respectable  and 
innocent  victims,  until  early  on  Ihe  Thur-ilay  morn- 
ing, when,  as  in  the  case  of  Brigadier  Moreira  and 
his  fellow  suBerers  here,  a  temporary  gallows  ap- 
peared in  Ihe  finest  square  of  Oporto  (Praca  Novo.) 
The  most  imposing  niililary  dispositions  were  dis- 
played, the  unforlunale  victims  were  led  to  the  spot, 
and  by  10  o'clock  they  were  no  more." 

Liverpool  Market,  May  i2.3d,  1829. 

We  have  to  notice  a  more  active  demand  for  Cot- 
ton this  week,  the  sales  of  all  descriptions  having  a- 
mountcd  to  17,390  bales — including  47u  Sea  Islands 
at  93  a  14d;  00  Stained  at  51  lo  9i;  6,300  Upland  at 
4i  to  6;  ii, 100  Orleans,  i.450  at  5<  lo  71  — 10  at  8; 
1,250  Alabamaat  5  to  li.  Nolwilhslanding  Ihe  extent 
of  business  there  has  not  been  any  improvement  in 
prices,  but  for  the  last  day  or  two  holders  have  not 
manifested  quite  so  much  anxiety  lo  press  sales,  es- 
pecially of  American  Cotton,  and  the  market  has  a 
less  depressed  appearance  Ihan  for  some  lime  past. 
Brazils  continue  lo  be  brought  forward  in  quanlitv, 
and  are  now  forced  ofl'at  very  low  rales;  about  100(1 
bales  of  American  have  been  taken  on  speculation 
and  900  for  export,  of  which  500  arc  American. 

The  import  during  the  week  is  9,486  bales,  and 
since  the  1st  January,  3-.29,313  bales  have  been  re- 
ceived inIo  Ihis  port  against  ii30,479  lo  same  period 
last  year;  the  increase  from  Ihe  United  Slates  i» 
78,679  bales,  all  from  Ihe  Atlantic  Slates,  there  be- 
ing a  decrease  of  15,953  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  sales  lo  day  are  compuled  at  2,000  bales.  There 
have  been  no  fresh  disturbances  in  Ihe  manufactur- 
ing districts,  but  the  general  state  of  trade  there 
remains  in  the  same  depressed  stale  as  heretofore. 

There  have  been  no  transactions  in  Naval  Stores. 
Rice  15  Ics.  of  inferior  quality  sold  at  I7s  per  cwt 
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and  815  New  York  Salted  Hides  at  4  1-8  a  41  per 
lb.  The  Grain  market  lias  been  lively  this  week  and 
Wheat  has  im[)roved  Is  a 2s  per  qiiaiter;  about  2500 
bis.  of  (lour  in  bond  have  been  soM  at  31s  a  32s  per 
brl.  and  some  partial  sales  of  free,  at  SSs  but  the 
best  parcels  have  been  already  called  from  the  mar- 
ket. Upwards  of  4000  quarters  of  Indian  Corn, 
free,  brought  3js  per  qr.  and  some  in  bond  24s,  but 
the  holders  are  now  asking  Is  advance  on  both  ar- 
ticles; the  operations  are  chiefly  on  speculation. — 
Tobacco — the  business  has  been  contlned  to  a  few 
purchases  by  consumers  at  former  rates. 

Corn  Ezchuns;c.  J\ioi/ 23.— With  a  lisjht  import  of 
Grain  for  Tuesday's  market,  we  have  to  notice  a 
fair  sup()ly  of  American  Flour.  The  operations 
generally  have  been  to  a  fair  extent, and  at  advanc- 
ed prices,  viz.  of  Wheat  2d  per  701b;  Oats  Id  per 
45  lb;  of  Klour  and  Oatmeal,  each.  Is  per  sack.  No 
ilteration  in  Indian  Corn. 

Jiverase  price  of  Corn  for  the  last  meek. — Wheat, 
69s  9d;  iiarley,  31s  6d;   Oats,  22s  1  Id;  Rye  33s  6d. 

Duty  now  payable  on  Foreign  Corn.  Wheat, 
13s  8d;  Barley,  153  8d;  Oats,  15s  3d;  Rye,  193  9d. 

London,  May  21. 
Thursday  Evening,  half  past  7  o''clock. — It  is  gra- 
lifying   to    remark,   thai   the    scarcity,  almost    ap- 
iroacbing  to  faiiiine,  which   it  was  predicted  would 
:ake  place  at    this    period,    seems  still  as  distant  as 
ever,  though  we  are  now  drawing  near  to   the  new 
harvest.     The  average  of  Wheat  in  the  si.x  weeks 
is  rather  lower  than  it  was  last  Thursday;  and  since 
this  time  last   month,  there   has    been    no  sensible 
fluctuation  in  the  averages  by  which  the  duty  is  re- 
gulated.    So  steady  a   market,  indicates,  certainly, 
no  want  of  supply,  and  as  two  months,  with  the  fa- 
vorable appearances,  that  now  present  themselves, 
may  bring  new  corn  into  consumption,  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  that  the  danger  which  all  classes  in 
the  city,  but  (larliculaily  the  monicd  interests  have 
lucked  furward  to   with  so  much  apprehension,  is 
nearly  over.     Those,  however,  wholiave  calculated 
un  famine  prices  of  grain,  at  this  (leriod,  have  not 
erred,  it  seems,  so  much    in    their  estimate  of  the 
crop,  which   has,  beyond  doubt,  been  a  very    deli- 
eient  one,  as  in    that   formed   respecting  the  supply 
from  abroad;  and  a  still  greater  oversight  has  been 
committed  in  leaving  almost  out  of  their  calcula- 
tion the  dimiidsbed  consumption   ivithin  the  coun- 
try which    the    high  prices    have  produced.     This 
filling  ofThas  been  so  great,  that  according  to  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  if  any  are  to  be  found 
on  such  question,  it  is  probable  that  in  proportion  to 
the  i>opulalion  of  the  country,   less  wheat  has  been 
ronsumt-d  than  was  ever  known.     This  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  evidence,  to  the  full  extent,  of  the  degree 
ofsuflering   and    privation   endured    by   the   lower 
classes,  though   it  has,  undoubledly,  been  very  se- 
vere in  all  parts  of  Ihc  kingdom.     Other  articles  of 
»ut)si»tcnce  have  been  resorted  to  as  subslilutcs  for 
wheat,  and.    it   is   most  fortunate,  that  nearly  all  of 
them,  thoush  the  wheat  crop  f.iileil,  have  been  pro 
duced   in  abiindance,    and    have    borne,  up   lo  this 
time,  niodeiale  prices.     The  prognostics  formed  ol 
the  new  crop  of  ttheal,  are,    we   believe,  so  far  fa- 
vorable, though  it  is  yet  full  early  to  form  an  accu- 
rate judgment. 

Kxlract  iif  a  Udlcrfrnm  Ijondon,  May  22. 
"We  have  fiuc  weather  since  a  week  after  the 
colli  weather,  which  prevailed  eaily  in  tlie  Spring. 
The  Corn  Maikel  has  had  a  small  advance,  in 
Wheat  of  fine  oualilies,  the  average  being  now  at 
ii9s  yd.  and  duly  13.s  8d.  [ler  quarter,  and  8s.  3d. 
ler.  bil.  for  (luiir. — Auiiiican  llmir  in  liniiled  de- 
mand at  lait  qiiolatiiins. 

"We  have  letters  from  Havre  lo  I9lh  insf.     The 
prices  for  wheat  and  flour  were  maintained.     Not 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  June  19. 
Jlltples,  best,  bbl.  $.S.OO  a  5.00.  Beans,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.31.  i(cf/,mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.60.  iiuKer,  inspected,  No. 
I,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .T  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Hoivard-st.  1.00  a 
1.12;  Genesee,  6.8Ta1.25;  Rye, best, —  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .56  a  60;  Rye,  .10  a  .80;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .40  3 
.4-2.  //o^s"-/;,arJ,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  16.50;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Crass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard CJrass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .1  a  .8 ;  French  Sugar  Beet  1 .50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     IVool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .21  a 

.35;  do.  do.  unwashed,.  18  a. 22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .25  a  .30,  do.  half  blood,  .22  a  .25;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .18  a  .20;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .22;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  31;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  21  a  .30. 


1829. 

JiNF. — Jrr.i 


Su.N. 
Rises.       Sets. 


Length!  Moon 
■of  days.]  Rises. 


Saturday, 27 

Sunday, 28  | 

"'  99 

30  I 


.Mciuilay, 

Tuesday , 

Wednesday, 
Thursday,... 
Friday, 


11.  M. 

H.  M. 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  23 

14  46 

7  22 

14  44 

7  22 

14  44 

7  22 

14  44 

7  21 

14  42 

1  58 

2  41 

3  27 
sets. 

7  41 

8  21 
8  58 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  June  20. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     Cotton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Upland,  .8i  a  .104;   Alabama,  .9   a   11.     Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.  .19  a  .21;  Flax  .15  a  .18.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a  9.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;   clean ; 

f/our,  N.Vork,  bbl.  6.50  a ;  Canal  6.50  a  6.15;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st. a  6.16;  Kichmond  city  mills, — ; 

country, a  6  31^;  Alexandria,  6.50  a — ;  Fredericks- 
burg   a  6.311;  Petersburg,  e.SIJa ;  Rye  Flour, 

3.15  a  4.00;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.31^  a 2.50;  per  hhd. 
13.00  a  13.25.   Grnin,  Wheat,  Virginia  1.25;  N.Carolina, 

a  1.25;  Rye,  North, 68;  Corn,  Yellow,  North,  .60a 

.54;  Barley,  .54  a  .55;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .35  a  .42; 
Peas,  white,  dry  1  bu.  — ;  Beans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50.  Previ- 
sion,'!, Beef,  mess  9.16  a  10.25;  prime  1.50  a  8.26;  cargo 

G.OO.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 

5  a  .6;    Purk,  mess  12.50  a  12.814;   pnme  9.15  a  10.00, 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a. 10.  Kicc.24a.3.  ro6acco,  Virginia.Si  a  .54  a.6\; 
Kentucky,  .3^  a  54  a  .64.  Wool,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 


New  Moon,  30th,  11  h.  38  m.  Eve. 


BA.Z.TXSXORE  PBICES  CTTBREKT. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  June  22. 
BfC.i-ion.T,  yellow  .22a. 23;  Hinns,  bushelSl.OO  a  1.25; 
Berf,  mess  10. .50 a  II,  prime  9  a 9.60, cargo  1;  Butter,  No. 
l,.8a.84,  No.  2,  .6a. 6;  Cation,  New  Orleans  .1 1  a  .13, 
Upland  9.  a  .IO4,  Tennessee  9.  a  .IO4,  Alabama  9.  a 
104;  rfdl/icrs.  South.  .32  a. 33,  West.  .30  3.31;  Flax.tk 
a  .14.  F/trnr,  super.  6. 00a  6. 62,  line  6. 25;  Rye  3. 62  a  3.15; 

Cornmcal,  hds.   11.50  a ,  bis.  2.25  a ;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu. ;  Grain,  Wheat  1.30  a   1.35; 

liyc  .CO  a.05,  Corn  I.  c.  while,  .44  a  .46,1.  c.  yell.nv,  .41 
a  .48,  u.  c.  round,  .60  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
. —  a  .— ;  do.  Fast.  .55  a  .60;  blaek-eycd  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
f/nms,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .10  a  .12,  Western  .8  a. 84; 
//cm;),  210; /..nrrf,  .5a.8;  6i(,  linseed, .10  o  18;  /"or/r,  mess, 
13.00a  13.25,  prime  1 1.50a  12, cargo  10.00  a  10.25;  Riet, 
2.-5  a  3.25;  Tofcacco,  Kentucky  .34  a  .6,  Virginia  .44  a. 7; 
irooi,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 

ToB.icco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  5,5. 00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  n  5.00— red,  5.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  1.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping  6.OO0  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon, 5.00  a  8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow 
10.00  a  20.00 — Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50 — Kentucky, 
fine  4.00  a  5.00— wrapping,  4.50  a  1.00.  ' 

FLOnB— best  white  wheat  family,  JI.SO  a  8.00* — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  6.25  o —  citymills,  6.00a  — Sus- 
quehanna, 6. Oil — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  1.10  a  1.15 — best  while  do.  1.20  a  1.30 — ord. 
to  good,  .60  a  1.10 — Corn,  white,  43.  a. 46;   yellow,  .43 

a. 45 RYE,.53n.55  — Oats,  .28  a  .33— Beans,  1. 00  o  1.25 

Peas,. 55  a  .60— Clover  seed, 3.50  a  4.60 — Timotht, 

2 a  2. 60— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2. 60 — Herd's,  .16  a  l.OO—    ji 
Lucerne. 514 0.50 lb. — Barley,  .45 a. 50 — Flaxseed, 1. 00 
—Cotton,  \  irg.  .84  0  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — A  lab.  .10  « 

.1 1 Mississippi  .11a  .13 — North  Carolina, .  10  o  .1 1 — 

Geo.  .9  a  .12 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  pf.  .23  —  in  bbls.  .24  • 
25 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,. 20  a  .22 — lhree-quarler,.25  • 
.30 — full  do..  30  a.  60,  accord 'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,«;225  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  1S6  a  140— water, 
rolled,  nOa  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbL 
I  5  15;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  < 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  4.00  a  4.124;  No.  2,  3.50 ■ 
3.15- Mackerel,  No.  1,6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3,4.25— ^ 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  Easteri 
Shore,  .I24 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8 — Feathers,  .11 
a  .29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.50,  groun< 
1.25  bbl.  — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.50  a  §6.00. 

'F.ight  dollars  by  the  single  barrel,  for  Ellicotls'  Pa- 
lapsro  while  wheal  family  flour. 

Marketino.— Raipherries,  I24  a  18J  pcrquart;  Cher-J 
ries,  6  a  10  per  ql.;  Currants,  61  per  qt.;  Blackberries,' 
8n  10  per  qt.;  Cucumbers,  12  a  18J  per  doz.;  Beam 
IRJ  per  peck;  Peas,  124  »  ^5  per  peck;  Squabs,  ISJ; 
Butler,  lb.  .20  0  25;   Eggs,  .10  a   .11;  Potatoes,  Irish, 

husb.  1. 00  a ;  Chickens,  doz.  2  a  3.00;  Beef,  prime 

pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o  .1;  Pork,  .6; 
young  Pigs,  dressed,  .8140  1.00;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork, 
5.50  o  6.00  cwt. 


MERINO  SHEEP  FOR  SALE. 

Will  be  sold  at  public  sale,  on  Ihe  6th  day  of  Auguft 
next,  by  the  subscriber,  near  the  Ship  Tavern,  in  Welt 
W  hilcland,  Cbeslcr  county.  Pa.,  on  the  Lancaster  lur«- 
pikc,  25  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  about  40  Bncljs 
and  from  4  to  500  Ewes,  full  blooded  Spanish  and  Saxo- 
ny Merinos.  Sale  lo  commence  at  12  o'clock  on  said 
day. 

This  flock  has  been  bred  from  some  of  the  best  im- 
purled  Sheep,  and  greatly  improved  in  quality,  and  are 
hclicvcd  to  be  equal  lo  the  best  in  the  Uniled  Slates. 
Samples  of  their  fleeces  may  be  seen  prcvimis  lo  the 
'ale.  And  1  hope  if  there  is  a  spark  of  American  feel- 
ing or  patriotism  yet  existing,  it  will  come  forward  and 
Iclid  its  aid  in  preserving  a  portion  of  these  invaluable 
animals  from  extinction,  until  the  nation  shall  recover 
fror  the  fatal  delusion  she  now  labours  under,  in  pre- 
fcri'i  the  labour  of  the  people  of  other  nations  to  that  of 
/if  r  .  irii /loiisf/ioW,  and  convince  Ihe  world  that  a  free 

withstanding  the  considerable  arrivals  Ihe  sales  had  I  people  can  clolhc  and  take  care  of  themselves. 

beeu  tUccled  at  50  francs  for  American  flour."  I      H'esl  H'hitcland,  June  16.  JAMES  McILVAIN. 
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AOB.XCULTVB.3a. 


iFrom  tlic  U'lMlorn  Tiller.) 
IlKMP. 
Some  years  ago  a  niacliiiic  was  invented  in  En?- 
land,  for  brcakiiic  and  drossinR  (lax  and  lieii.p,  willi- 
out  rolling,  and  llicrcby  prescrvinR  llic  sUength  ol 
the  fibre,  and  saving  labour,  as  well  as  a  |i:irt  of  tin' 
malcrial.  This  machine  was  introduced  into  this 
country  soon  alter  its  invention,  and  several  modi- 
fications of  it  were,  as  is  usual  in  all  such  cases,  im- 
mediately devised,  lor  the  purpose  of  improving  i'. 
Great  expoitations  were  entertained  that  it  would 
,  favourable  influence  upon  our  manufacture" 


on  the  band  liraUc.  I  broke  a  part  of  my  crop  which 
was  what  would  be  considered  half  dew  rotted,  on 
a  n>iuhinc  that  was  creeled  for  the  purpose,  and  I 
found  it  to  be  of  great  utility,  and  a  saving  of  la- 
bour as  (Veil  as  linl;  the  machine  breaks  it  ready  for 
the  scutcher  or  common  hand  brake,  and  saves  at 
least  one  third  of  the  labour.  On  the  common 
hand  brake  my  hands  cleaned  from  250  lo  3J0  per 
ilay,  after  it  was  broken  on  the  machine.  Mr. 
MeComb  (the  patentee,)  and  myself  tended  the 
machine  for  two  days,  and  I  found  it  moderate  work 
lo  break  for  four  iiands  to  clean,  and  two  hands  will 
clean  as  much  with  the  sculcheras  four  on  the  hand 
I  lirake.  1  have,  however,  an  objection  lo  the  sculch- 
have  a  favourable  influence  upon  our  manuiaciurcf.  er,  as  it  makes  too  much  low,  (say)  about  10  lb.  to 
and  especially  upon  ihe  agricultural  interest  of  the  |ti,e  lOO,  which  is  too  much  for  the  farmer  lo  lose; 
northern  slates,  by  creating  an  extensive  demand    hut  if  the  breaking  was  conducted  with  a  bale  rope 


for  flax  and  hemp.  These  expectations,  howeTer, 
have  not  been  realized;  the  machine  it  appears  did 
not  succeed,  for  what  reason  we  do  not  know,  but 
think  it  piobable  that  it  was  owing  lo  the  difficuliy 
of  separating  Ihe  fibre  from  its  outer  covering  Jnd 
the  gummy  substance  attached  to  it. 

A  machine  has  been  invented,  which  is  now  in 
advantageous  operation,  in  Kentucky,  for  dealing 
hemp,  when  half  rotted;  by  which  means  Iheadtan- 
tage  of  preserving  Ihe  strength  of  the  fibre  is  re- 
tained, together  with  the  other  advantages  expecjed 
from  Ihe  former  machines,  and  it  appears  to  hive 
perfectly  succeeded.  The  following  extract  froTi  a 
communication  to  the  Editor  of  the  Tiller,  by  Mr. 
Amos  Stout,  of  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  gves 
gome  information  of  the  result  of  his  experiencj  in 
the  use  of  the  machine. 

"The  method  of  watering  and  cleaning  hempfor 
market  seems  to  be  less  understood  than  the  gnw- 
iog  of  it,  for  which  latter  purpose,  rich,  light,  day 
goil  ii  the  best.  Reclaimed  sod  land  is  preferajle 
to  fresh  cleared  land,  its  growth  being  more  rajid 
on  such  soil  than  on  reclaimed  lands.     The  lintol 


bagging  factory  sufTicient  to  work  Ihe  indiflercnt 
hemp  and  tow,  it  would  be  profitable  to  use  the 
scutcher,  as  it  would  save  one  half  of  Ihe  labour  of 
cleaning  the  hemp,  and  improve  its  quality.  My 
loss  on  the  hemp  brake  was  3  lbs,  to  the  100.  There 
is  no  loss  of  lint  in  breaking  on  the  m;^chine,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  there  was  none  in  any  way,  for 
you  save  the  low,  which  is  worth  half  the  price  of 
hemp.  That  part  of  my  crop  that  1  broke  on  Ihe 
macliine  produced  me  at  least  25  per  cent,  if  not 
30,  more  than  if  it  had  been  fully  dew  rolled.  I  saw 
a  letter  written  by  Mr.  James  S.  Bales,  of  Jefferson 
county,  who  used  one  of  Mr.  McConib's  machines 
last  year,  and  he  states  that  his  whole  crop,  of  SO 
acres,  to  have  produced  him  33  1-3  per  cent,  more 
than  if  rolled  and  cleaned  in  the  usual  way.  From 
my  own  experience  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  at 
least  25  if  not  33  1-3  per  cent,  saved  in  waste  ol 
lint.  The  machine  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and 
the  power  may  be  increased  from  one  to  six  horse 
power.  I  observed  the  time  it  »vould  take  to  break 
ja  bed  of  50  lbs.,  which  was  five  minutes;  the  time 
ii  takes  to  lay  down,  break,  and   take  ofl'  a  bed,  is 


such  as  is  raised  on  the  latter,  is  thinner,  harshir,  1  (fieen  minutes;  the  machine  that  I  broke  on,  was 
and  yet  it  is  darker  in  its  complexion  than  that  groyn    gie  of  three  horse  power.     On  the  hand  brake  one 


on  sod  land;  experience  has  taught  me  Ibis.     The 
hemp  must  be  cut  with  hooks,  before  the  male  sU-i: . 
die,  otherwise   llie   hemp  win   uv  viant   »,oiour<(l. 
When  cut  it  should  not  lie  exposed  to  the  sun  loiger 
than  two  days.     Great  care  should  be  taken  to  ceep 
it  of  a  bright  colour,  as  it  is  the  complexion  c  the 
article  that  fixes  its  value.     The  season  in  wh:h  it 
i,  spread  has  great  influence  on  the  colour;lhat 
which  is  spread   out  early  is  uniformly  dark;'hat 
which  is  rotted  in  the  months  of  December,  Jnu- 
»ry  and  February,  is  uniformly  bright;  the  wtcr 
rolled  suits  the  navy  and  Ihe  eastern  market/,  bit  in 
consequence  of  the  unhealthy  and  laborvJU.«protess 
of  water  rolling,  il  is  not  to  be  expeced  Here  vill 
be  much  done  in  this  way  of  prepar"g  'ur  hemp 
for  market,  and  it  is  liable  to  get  wi-erec  too  much 
in  the  warm  season  of  the  year;-t'-'-erore  the  pub- 
lic are  as  hable  to  be  deceived  in  «  cordage  made 
of  water  rotted,  as  that  made  of  -«•  rolled   as  the 
one  is  uniformly  bright,  and  if  ""'er  uniformly 
dark.     For  these  reasons  I  woi'  propose,  as  most 
profitable  for  the  farmer,  to  ha-^^ew  rot  his  hemp, 
or  rot  it  until  the  gum  is  extra-d;   at  this  stage  it 
is  of  a  bright  colour,  and  in  th^est  state  for  manu- 
facturing it;  by  this  mode  of  P"?;  'he  public  can- 
not be  deceived  in  the  strenyf  their  cordage,  for 
even  if  it  should  be  a  shade rker  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  strength.     Frr  «''esc   facts,   it   must 
have  the  preference  over  aj'ber  American  hemp, 
and  will  compete  with  iH"'  q""l''i'  of  R>'ssia 
hemp.      I   have   had    ihe""">"s  of  experienced 
mannfacturers  of  corda?'"*^  '.'io*«  frotn  the  sea- 
board, who  have  been  i.^  habit  of  working  Rus- 
sia hemp,  to  which  the-jhesHatingly  pronounced 
it  equal,  if  not  superio  'he  quality  was  similar 
to  the  sample  that  I  le''h  you.     To  produce  this 
quality  of  hemp  it  req*  """e  '"  ''o'""?  an<l  c'ean- 
inr.  it  should  not  be  «  '"an  half  rotted  to  clean 
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land  would  not  clean  more  than  from  25  to  30 
^^<^^nd.  ppr  <!ay.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  give 
you  a  minute  description  of  the  machine  and  its 
powers,  as  Mr.  McComb  will  visit  your  city  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  days;  he  will  call  on  you  and  give  you  the 
details  respecting  the  machine;  you  will  find  him 
quile  intelligent,  and  from  my  personal  acquaintance 
with  him,  he  is  a  genlleman  that  is  worthy  of  your 
particular  attention,  and  I  shall  expect  you  to  use 
your  influence,  as  far  as  you  should  judge  the  ma- 
chine useful  and  beneficial  to  the  community.  1 
should  not  pretend  lo  say  with  certainly  what  the 
cost  of  building  one  would  be;  but  at  a  rough  cal- 
culation it  would  cost  something  like  §150,  and  it  is 
a  clear  saving  of  at  least  one  third  of  the  labour, 
and  if  the  scutcher  is  used  it  will  save  one  half,  and 
Ihe  quality  of  the  hemp  is  advanced  from  33  1-3  to 
50  per  cent.  These  are  facts  thai  are  well  known 
to  the  public;— in  my  own  opinion,  there  is  a  greater 
opening  for  a  man  with  a  capital  of  JaOOO  to  §8000, 
in  this  city,  than  there  is  in  any  oilier  business  in 
this  part  of  the  western  country. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
LIFE. 

That  agriculture  possesses  distinguished  advan- 
tages, we  desire  no  other  evidence  than  is  i'urnishcd 
by  the  fact,  that  immense  numbers  of  all  classes, 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  of  their  lives,  in  pro- 
viding means  to  pass  Ihe  autumn  and  winter  of  their 
existence  in  the  country. 

Few  men,  no  mailer  how  elevated,  or  how  hum 


they  thall  have  attained  the  higheM  point  of  greiir- 
ncss,or  accumiilateil  wcallh  siiiricient  for  romfuria- 
ble  independence— when  Ihey  thall  have  filled  Ihe 
world  with  their  naiiics,  or  have  amak»ed  cuunllr>« 
thousands— when  they  thall  have  reapi-d  the  last 
harvest,  that  their  emplnymenti  ran  rr^atr,  or  tern 
their  fairest  hopes  fully  realized,  of  Bbandonlng  Ihe 
bustle  and  turmoil,  the  cares,  anxieties  and  retpiin- 
sibilitiefi,  incident  to  their  various  tlalions  in  the 
city,  and  retiring  to  Ihe  soliluile  of  the  country, 
there  top.iss  the  decline  of  life,  amidst  Ihe  plcasurin 
of  literary  leisure  and  the  comforts  of  domestic 
peace. 

The  statesman  in  the  full  meridian  of  his  glory, 
turns  with  delight  from  the  vexalinns  of  ortice,  to 
contemplate  Ihe  tranquil  attractions  nf  rural  life, 
where  all  the  beauties  of  nature  solicit  his  admira- 
tion, and  all  Ihe  exquisite  enjoyments  of  placid  con- 
tent and  sweet  retirement  court  his  acceptance. 

The  humble  tradesman,  toiling  night  and  day  for 
a  scanty  subsistence,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
"proud  man's  contumely,"  and  the  "oppressor's 
wrong,"  while  he  hoards  his  little  treasure,  offspring 
of  his  constant  labour,  is  consoled  by  Ihe  hope  that 
it  will  one  day  or  other,  enable  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
comparative  freedom  in  the  country. 

Authors,  the  fabric  of  whose  fame  is  erected  on  a 
basis  impervious  to  Ihe  course  of  time,  withdraw  to 
the  country,  where  they  are  less  exposed  lo  the  ve- 
nomous shafts  of  malice,  and  the  barbed  arrows  of 
envy,  and  where  they  can  pursue  their  studies,  more 
comfortably  and  more  advaniageously. 

The  man  of  wealth,  with  unnumbered  millions  at 
his  disposal,  kindles  at  the  idea  of  separating  him- 
self from  the  leeches  which  surround  him,  and  an- 
licipales  the  highest  perfection  of  human  felicity  in 
removing  from  the  busy  world,  to  some  secluded 
spot,  where  he  can  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
unexposed  to  ceaseless  applications  for  loans  of  mo- 
ney, perpe'ual  persuasions  lo  embark  in  hazardous 
schemes  of  speculation,  and  Ihe  heartless  attentions 
of  those,  wko  hope  to  divide  his  aflluence  amongst 
themselves,  and  squander  it,  perhaps  in  indolence 
aad  dissipation. 

The  professional  man,  exhausted  by  years  of  in- 
cessant toil,  fondly  cherishes  the  hope,  that  he  will  be 
able,  finally  lo  exchange  his  life  of  labour  in  the 
city,  for  one  of  e»se  in  the  country.  Where  the 
pure  air  will  restore  his  shattered  constitution, 
wholesome  exercise  renovate  his  enfeebled  frame, 
and  domestic  cheerfulness  revive  his  druoping  spi- 
rits. 

The  great  objects  of  man's  hopes  and  exertions, 
is  happiness.  The  great  secret  of  terrestial  hapiii- 
ness  is  heallh.  A  residence  in  the  country  facllitatei 
Ihe  acquisition  of  the  requisites  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  heallh.  Exercise  and  temperance 
are  the  two  best  physicians  in  the  world — the  one 
whets  the  appetite,  Ihe  other  prevents  the  abuse  of 
it.  Upon  a  farm  it  becomes  imli-pensable  that  the 
owner  should  be  always  actively  eiij;aged,  otherwise 
he  cannot  hope  to  render  his  properly  valuable,  if, 
therefore,  he  discharges  his  duty,  he  will  find  il  ne- 
cessary to  take  regular  and  abundant  exercise.  Ihe 
man  most  constantly  employed,  is  most  likely  to 
lead  a  temperate  life.  Those  only  who  lead  a  life 
of  indolence,  and  are  tortured  by  its  attendant  train, 
of  fears,  sorrows,  chimeras  and  passions,  are  plung- 
ed into  Ihe  horrid  gulf  of  intemperance.  Inhabitants 
of  a  city  almost  invariably  lead  a  sedentary  life,  and 
if  there  are  those  who  take  exercise,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  in  air  polluteil;  Ihey  breathe  the 
pestiferous  miasmila,  generated  by  the  fillli  of  Ihe 
city.  Inhabitants  of  the  country,  go  where  they 
will  breathe  pure,  unadulteraled  air,  I  allude  of 
rse   to   those    dwelling   in   salubrious    regions. 


ble — no  matter  how  brilliant   their   reputation    fni 

genius,  or  how  unbounded  their  affluence — no  mat-' Health   then   is  one  great,  incalculable  advantage. 


ler  how  extensive  and  profitable  their  avocation 
or  how  sanguine  their  hopes,  have  ever  existed,  in  a 
city,  without  a  secret  or  avowtd  intention,  that  when 


resiillinK  from  a  residence  in  Ihe  country.  Omnipo- 
tent Heaven  can  confer  no  higher  blessing  upon 
man — this  render!  smooth  the  rough  paths  of  life — 
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this  f.irnislies  man  more  true  joy.  than  he  could  de 
rive  from  the  combined  treasures  of  Golconda  and 
Potosi.  Without  it,  the  pleasure  resulting  Irom 
-ratified  ambition,  successful  love,  or  brilliant 
fame,  is  vain  and  hollow.  Without  it,  every  o  her 
nnwer,  physical  or  mental,  is  as  torpid  and  lileless, 
a<  would  be  the  vegetating  powers  without  tlie  ge- 
nial influence  of  the  glorious  sun. 

The  immortal  Locke  somewhere  says,  he  thai 
..ossesses  a  sound  mind,  in  a  sound  body,  wan  s  little 
else,  he  that  wants  either  can  be  but  ''Hie  the  bet- 
ter for  any  thing  else."  A  sentiment  to  «h.ch  the 
world  will  unanimously  subscribe.  And  Martial, 
has  comprised  the  same  sentiment,  m  one  solitary 

line:  ,      ,  .,    „ 

"Non  est  viTerc,  sed  valere,  vita. 

It  is  health  which  blunts  the  edge  of  all  our  mis- 
fortunes, and  adds  a  double  relish  to  every  enjoy- 
ment. It  renders  the  body  vigorous,  the  mind  mas- 
culine. Disease  engenders  sloth,  this  induces  effe- 
minacv.  of  the  corporeal  and  inteUectua  faculties. 
I  will  'conclude  by  expressing  more  forcil)ly,  in  the 
language  of  a  once  admired  poet,  the  difference  be- 
tweeii  them: 

"The  wise  and  active  conquer  difficulties, 
By  daring  to  attempt  them.     Sloth  and  folly 
Shiver  and  shrink  at  sight  of  toil  and  hazard, 
And  the  impossibility  tliey  fear." 

Faltore. 

June  21,  1829. 

(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
CAUSE  OF  SMUT  IN  WHEAT. 
Sir— I  was  much  pleased  with  a  communication 
in  your  last  number,  by  a  correspondent  who  signs 
him»clf  J.  H.  B.  (see  American  Farmer,  No.  9.  vol. 
1 1,)  on  the  cause  of  smut  in  wheat.  The  writer  is 
a  very  accurate  botanist,  and  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sexual  system  of  the  immortal 
l,inna:us.  In  fact,  his  letter  is  a  very  able  botani- 
cal lecture;  and  being  illustrated  by  s  figure  ol  a 
hexandrious  flower,  »o   necessary  for  many  of  us, 
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cence:  but  of  some  other  less  apparent  and  occult 
disease,  which  it  would  be  well  worth  the  attention 
of  J.  H-  B.  to  investigate.  He  has  the  necessary 
powers  for  such  research,  and  to  instigate  him  to 
such  a  scrutiny  is  the  chief  object  of  this  letter  to 
you.  .,  , 

J.  H.  B.  will  readily  perceive  that  if  smut  be  a 
consequence  of  defective  bloom,  all  our  old  means 
of  prevention  are  completely  futile;  because  no 
treatment  of  the  seed  can  possibly  defend  the  crop 
from  atmospherical  effects,  happening  six  or  seven 
months  nflerwards. 

At  no  time  has  the  cause  and  cure  of  smut  occu- 
pied more  attention  than  now,  as  the  various  com- 
munications in  your  Magazine  sufficiently  testify. 
Still  we  seem  to  be  out  at  sea  without  rudder  or 
compass,  and  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  mere  winds 
of  conjecture.  Should  J.  11.  B.  be  induced  to  look 
more  closely  into  the  matter,  and  watch  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  the  disease  as  it  presents  itself  to  the 
eye,  he  may,  peradventure,  elicit  information  which 
will  be  at  least  amusing  to  himself,  and  may  greatly 
benefit  those  who  are  so  much  interested  in  grow- 
g  clean  crops  of  ivheat.  1  am,  &.c.  8t.c. 
Berks,  Xov.  12,  1S28. 


X.  Y. 


(From  Nilcs'  Weekly  Register.) 
TOBACCO. 

According  to  a  parliamentary  paper  just  pub- 
lished, the  quantity  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5,  1829,  was  IS,594,808i  lbs.  the  duty  on  which 
amounted  to  2,78-2,862^.  9s.  4d.  Of  manufactured 
tobacco,  49,648J  pounds,  the  duty  on  which  was 
22,34U.  lis-  The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  of  all 
sorts  imported  during  the  last  year,  was  I8,f)44,689i 
lbs.  the  duty  on  which  was  2,805,274?.  18s  6d.  Of 
this  quantity  5,323,977.^  lbs.  were  imported  into  the 
port  of  London,  and  5,232,G13i  lbs.  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool.  ,     ,,  ■    i 

UrrThe  whole  export  of  tobacco  from  the  Unite) 
Stales  in  the  past  year,  was  90,278  hhds.  valued  a' 


can  be  matured 


Every  body  knows  of  the  injury  frequently  sus- 
tained in  the  garden  and  orchard  by  late  frosts,  by 
bli'bting  winds,  or   by  swarms  of  insects.      1  hese 
enemie'.of  the   orchardist  generally  wither  or  de- 
stroy the  flowers,  and   hence   no  crop  can   follow. 
This  bein"  a  well  known  fact,  your  correspondent 
very  naturally  conceives  that   the  same  cause  may 
produce  smut,  or  other  imperfection  in  wheat.     It 
,i  certainly  a  very  natural    conclusion;  because,  as 
he  sufficiently  shows,  that  imperfect  impregnation  j  n 
of  the  productive  organs  cannot  be  succeeded   by    '■ 
perfect  grain.  .      i  r 
But  in  the  case  of  wheat  or  other  gram,  I  tear 
■        Not  bc- 


97,953 
hhd.  exhi- 


Sweden  and  Norway, 
Italy  and  Malta,  1.288 

All  else  under   1.000. 
The  great  difference  in  the  value  per 
hitcd  in  this  statement,  is  worthy  of  remark,     'llie 
hog»heads  sent  to  France  had  an  average  value  ol 
1  ji)  dollars— those  to  GreatBrilain  of  65— and  those 
to  llanscTowns,  &.c;.less  than  40.   It  may  be  explain- 
ei)  tli.is— the  largest  hhds-  and  of  the  .strongest  and 
best  Virginia  tobacco  were   sent   to   France,  to  be 
xed  with  the  weak  tobacco  grown  in  that  coun- 
try, and  Britain  received  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  same  sort,  but  much  of  the. cheaper   kinds,  lor 
export  to  the  continent;   while  to  the  llanseTowns, 
SiC.  except  a  few  choice  hoy;sheads.  the  whole  quan- , 
tity  was  of  our  weakest  tobaciocs  and  smallest  hogs- 
heads—almost exclusively  used  for  smoking. 

The  whole  quantity  that  paid  duty  in  the  United 

Kingdom  being  only  1 8.644. 6S9  lbs.  was  ol  f..r  less 

ount  than  was  received   from  th't  I'liiled  States; 


appear  that  18,644  hhds.  worth  1 ,2 1 1 ,360  dollar*, 
furnished  a  revenue  to  the  British  government  of 
2.805,274i.  or  about  twelve  millions  and  a  half  of 
dollai^l  An  elegant  specimen  of  "free  trade!" — A 
greater  sum  collected,  in  nearly  one  half  its  whole 
amount,  than  was  collected  in  the  same  year  in  the 
United  Stales,  on  thirty-three  millions  worth  of 
British  goods  received  by  us,  even  at  their  custom 
liinise  valuation,  and  probably  worth  at  least  forty 
millions! — How  "unkind"  and  "illiberal"  is  "brother 
Jonathan"  to  Mr.  "John  Bull?"  Juhn  taxes  a  Yan- 
kee product  worth  a  million  and  a  quarter,  in  the 
gum  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half — and  Jonathan 
taxes  British  products  worth  forty  millions  in  the 
sum  of  six  or  seven  millions — and  John  grumbles  at 
Jdtialhan's  want  of  a  liberal  spirit,  and  bawls  about 
his  refusal  to  reciprocate  Free  Teade!  How 
modest  is  John!  he  adds  flour  to  tobacco,  lumber  to 
Hour,  fish  to  lumber,  and  every  other  article  the 
growth  or  product  of  the  United  States,  cotton  ex- 
cepted, unless  some  few  raw  materials  of  no  great 
importance,  and  excludes,  or  taxes,  the  whole  pretl/ 
niich  after  the  manner  that  he  taxes  tobacco. 
Modest — generous  Jo/m.' 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  presents 
us  A'ith  the  following  paragraph  as  to  the  substance 
of  certain  remarks  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review 
respecting  tobacco,  looking  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Ancrican  from  the  Bri'.ish  market,  if  there  shall  be 
a  "pertinacious  adherence  to  the  restrictive  system!" 
The  enormous  duly  levied  on  tobacco,  according 
to  Is  present  prices,  he  [the  writer  in  the  Review] 
sa)S.  amounts  to  one  lliousand  per  cent,  upon  the  ori- 
lal  cost.  And  it  is  by  a  reduction  of  this  duty,  in 
lanur  of  their  colonists,  that  the  Reviewer  con- 
lerds,  nolwithstandiiis:  the  great  disparity  of  dii- 
larce,  that  the  American  can  be  undersold  in  the 
liiitish  market.  The  present  duty  on  all  unmanu- 
fattured  ioIkicco  is  three  shillings  sterling  per  lb.; 
iid  nine  shillings  upon  Ihe  manufactured  article, 
r.ic  reduction  proposed  is  two  shillings  per  pound 
0)  all  mannfdctured  tobaccoes,  the  growth  of  Bri- 
tish colonies,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.     The  great 

ter  re- 
view, 
ship- 
nting 
usively 
h  al- 
puting 


exclude 

,and 

shall  we 

,  tapea  and 

iotiiiiis.  and  balance    the    account    i.n    these 

THBKE  TMNc.s^NLY.  And  as  to  the  loss  of  tonnage, 

because  o7  Bii\in's  refusal  to  use  our  tobacco,  we 

suppose  thai  it  n,y  \,q  compensated  by  an  increased 

import  of  molasS,  (and  more.)  if  the  people  of  the 

little   state  ol    Kl,le    Islaml.  only,  will    agree    to 

'•s\re.!en  bnlh  sidey  il,cir  bread"  instead  of  one' 

The  M.Oi'O  hhds.  .<j^„|„e,j   ,„  (jreat  Britain,  wilt 

require  only 


his  ingenious  hypothesis  will  not  apply 

cause  the  flowe^^  of  wheat,  &.C   are  undestructibic 

hv  frost  or  \iolcnl  winds,  or  dashing  rain,  (whicli 

w-e  know  are  all   occasionally   f.dal.)  but.  because 

Ihe  disease  called  smut  commences  long  before  Ihe 

,,eveh,.ement  of  the  ear.  of  --«,J«;- '^.i;-    ^  ^„,,.  ,„„,.,„.  „.,  ,,„.,,  „f  other  countries. . 


rvf  flowe'in".      It  is  a  question   wneuicr  an  <;ii.i.v.j  i  u"- ;,'■"."  ,,  i  „..i  i  i  (inn  l,l,il« 

°  %ver  flowers  at  all;  one  which   is  only    consumed-ol  nurs.no  more  than  about  14,000  hhds 


worth  about   1,000,000  dollars,  an  allowance  being 
made  because  of  the  belter  sorts  used. 


y  9  or  Ipno  tons  of  shipping— and.  if 
the  vessels  make  t'i\i,vo  voyages  a  year,  employ, 
say,  1/iiitff'i  ships  0^,0  Ions— which  must  mate- 
rially advance  our  'Vposc  of  disputing  the  em- 
pire of  Ihe  sea,"— lorVy  ,vjll  require  Ihe  services 
of  about  150  .xenmcn-Yhc  (i„arterly  Review,  it 
should  be  recollectcil,  „.|,:,(ej.ep  concerns  the 
United  Stales,  never  eL|||,,,p5  ^^  augments  any 
thing,  nor  ever  iHls  a  lijj„„,  ^^,  ^y^  believe  it 
was  this  i.<rri((ii/e  work  V  |.,,^|^,  ^^^.^  ^  j^.^^^  ^^ 
count  of  an  election  in  »-ucky,  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  carls  ^^^.^^  g^.^,^,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
villat'"  'he  human  noses  81,3^5,1,3,  |,j,j  i,een  ^ut 
off.  and  eyes  gouged  out, -^g  ,|,e  contest,  lest 
the  putrefying  matter  migheed  a  pestilence! 


„mutled  ear 

p  irlially  smutted   must  of  necessity  have  a  partia 

Uora.  otherwise  no  sound  seed  could  |'«.Pri''"'\  rXV'll'ki'n''e  Ihe'Tve'rag;"  we"i"4fo7  the  hogshead T  A  considerable  q^anlity  ,„,,,,,-„  ;,-;-„  ;„ 


appear 
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Liverpool  Clironicle  of  the  Dili  May,  said — "V>e 
are  borne  out  in  »l;>(iiig,  in  our  publication  of  the 
7th  of  March,  that  no  reliance  should  l<r  placed  in 
the  tobacco  trade  on  the  proceedings  of  llie  (ircsent 
ebanccllor  of  the  exchequer.  The  importers  and 
dealers  arc  again  up  in  arms,  by  permistiion,  it  is 
uid,  being  given  to  the  !ri>h  planters  to  have 
another  year's  growth  of  tobacco,  tree  of  any  duty. 
Resides  the  injury  to  the  importers,  &.c.  of  foreign 
tobacco,  government  will,  it  is  supposed,  permit  a 
quantity  to  be  consumed,  equal,  had  it  been  foreign 
tobacco,  to  a  loss  in  the  revenue  of  nearly  half  a 
million;  and,  it  is  alleged,  that  they  might  have 
purchased  all  the  plants  at  present  in  the  ground 
for  less  than  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

It  may  bo  expected  that  the  British  government 
will  reduce  the  duty  on  tobacco.  There  is  every 
inducement — even  thai  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
by  a  mightily  increased  consumption,  to  do  it.  This 
is  an  important  subject,  about  which  we  have  some 
notes  prepared  for  future  use. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

LUCERNE.  : 

,Vr.  Fenscndcn — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
quest a  correction  of  two  errata,  in  my  last  article 
on  Lucerne,  and  the  more  so,  as  i  have  no  doubt, 
that  both  arose  from  the  illegibility  of  my  own  writ- 
ing, yet  as  they  proiluce  ab^urdllies,  1  wish  to  cor- 
rect them.*  As  printed,  I  am  made  to  say  that  I 
have  four  species  of  Lucerne;  whereas  I  afterwards 
say,  that  I  have  but  one  species,  the  Medicago  sutim. 
It  should  have  been  pieces,  cuUivaled  in  Lucerm. 
The  second  error  arose  from  improper  punctuation. 
I  meant  to  say,  that  Lucerne,  (at  least  in  good  land) 
produces  four  crops — but  as  it  stands,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  it  produces  four  crops  <4 
Ua$t,  which  is  a  very  different  thing.  1  am  now  en- 
abled to  add,  that  I  hate  cured  a  crop  of  Lucerne, 
and  took  it  in  this  day.  It  gave  30  hundreii  to  half 
an  acre — was  easily  cured — retains  its  verdure,  in 
stead  of  being  black,  like  clover,  and  is  very  greed- 
ily eaten  by  horses  and  cows.  The  Lucerne  which 
I  cut  for  fodder  on  the  lOih  of  May,  is  now  two  "eel 
high,  as  high  as  clover,  and  red  top,  (or  poa  jra- 
tensis)  grovsing  by  the  side  of  it,  which  has  not  leen 
cut,  this  season.  I  should  recommend  sowing  red 
top,  or  orchard  grass,  or  tall  meadow  oat  grass  ciili 
it,  as  the  hay  will  be  finer — but  by  no  means,  birds 
grass,  as  the  Lucerne  will  be  ripe  and  rotten,  bebre 
the  herds  grass  ivill  have  sent  up  its  spires,  ie- 
sides,  the  herds  grass  has  no  after  crop  Ij  prol,ct 
the  Lucerne,  but  the  other  grasses  shoot  again  al- 
most as  freely  as  that  does. 

Rozbury,  Junt  It,  1S29.  J.  Lowell. 

N.  B.  I  should  be  wanting  in  duf-  fo  the  public 
if  I  did  not  add,  which  I  do  most  distinctly,  thai 
neither  the  orchanl  grass,  nor  tlv  Lucerne,  wIM 
flourish,  or  even  lire  to  any  adantage  in  wet 
ground,  or  in  cold  black  soils-  Tiis  I  say  from  ex- 
periment. 


Remarkable  Cow  a  d  Calf. 

Mr.  Kditor — The  subjoined  pcountof  a  cow  and 
calf,  may  deserve  a  place  in  yor  paper.  The  facts 
stated  arc  susceptible  of  pioo 

RovUyJuntd,  1329.  S.  Jewett. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Slickney,  0  Row  ley,  has  a  cow,  of 
a  hay  colour,  seven  yearsJ'd,  which  produced  a 
[cow  calf,  this  season,  weip'ng  at  the  time  of  its 
birth,  93  lbs-  At  the  ag  of  six  weeks  the  calf 
weighed  195  lbs.  makin?»  gain  of  2  3-7  lbs.  per 
day.     In  addition  to  suppNng  the  calf,  the  cow  now 


•  The  errors  have  been'opied  into  that  excellent 
Ijournal,  the  "American  Filer,"  which  renders  this 
■  correction  the  more  impc^tive.  J.  Loweil. 


affords  9  quarts,  beer  measure,  of  milk  of  the  rich- 
est quality,  daily.  The  calf  being  taken  from  her 
to  ascertain  the  (pianlily  of  milk  she  would  give, 
daily,  nineteen  quarts  were  tHken  from  hor.  'I'he 
cow  is  of  a  large  size,  remarkably  well  proportioned, 
and  handsome.  The  calf  is  a  very  line  animal,  and 
resembles  the  cow  both  as  to  colour  iind  shape. 
The  cow  aflbrded  milk  up  to  the  lime  of  her  calv- 
ing, with  no  other  keeping  than  hay. 


PROSPECT  OF  CROPS. 
Extract  of  a  teller,  dalcd  .'lubum,  M  York,  June  14,  1829. 
Winter  crops  in  general  look  favourable;  utdcss 
injured  by  drought,  will  in  all  probability  yield  a 
bouiitllulcrop.  Wool  is  depressed,  and  I  very  much 
fear  that  the  sheep  farming  will  relrograde.  Grass 
is  light,  and  on  old  meadows  but  lillle  hay  will  be 
made.  Oats  and  barley  are  now  sufl'ciing  for  want 
of  rain. 


Extract  of  a  letter,  dated  Retreat,  (near  Dublin,)  Georgia, 
June  n,  18J9. 
lo  this  part  of  the  country  the  season  has  been 
unfavourable  for  all  crops:  the  rains  commenced  on 
the  ill  of  May,  and  have  continued  until  the  l.^lli 
instant,  inclusive,  except  on  ten  days;  on  all  other 
days  more  or  less  rain  fell.  This  has  been  unfriend- 
ly to  the  wheat  harvest;  and  I  fear  the  crop  of 
grapes,  already  much  injured,  may  be  lost  by  the 
rot.  Respectfully  yours,     Thomas  McCall. 


HOB.TICUIiTU&Z:. 


DISEASE  AMONG  SILK  WORMS. 

Slatebburg,  S.  C.,June  16,  1829. 

Sir, — When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in 
Baltimore  in  March  last,  you  were  kind  enough  to 
prod'er,  through  me,  to  the  Misses  Waliesof  this 
vicinity,  all  the  aid  in  your  power,  (by  advice  or 
otherwise,)  to  their  new  establishment  for  rearing 
the  silk  worm;  an  enterprize  highly  creditable  to 
Ihem  and  deeply  interesting  to  this  state,  if  not  to 
the  country  at  large,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  engaged  in  it,  on  a  scale  more  extended  than 
has  yet  been  known  in  the  United  States— I  pro- 
mised you  at  the  same  time,  !o  give  some  account 
of  their  progress  and  probable  success,  and  now 
proceed  to  do  so,  more  with  the  hope  that  your  ex- 
perience may  furnish  a  remedy  or  account  more  sa- 
tisfactorily for  a  partial  failure,  than  that  what  I 
offer  will  be  interesting  to  you.— They  have  erected 
a  house,  intended  for  the  accommodation  of  one 
million  of  worms.  It  is  80  feet  in  length  by  30  in 
width,  has  four  doors  and  fourteen  windows,  plais- 
lered  both  inside  and  outside,  containing  three  rows, 
the  whole  lenglh,  for  the  hurdles,  and  each  row  hav- 
ing three  double  liers— The  eggs  were  halche.i  at 
the  usual  time,  lo  about  Ihe  number  of  one  million, 
(as  likely  over  as  under.)  They  commenced  feed- 
ing on  the  white  mulberry,  and  conlinued  until  Ihe 
worms  began  lo  eat  so  large  a  quantity,  that  it  was 
inconvenient  to  procure  ihem,  being  obliged  lo  send 
Ihe  distance  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  for  Ihe 
leaves.  I  will  here  remark,  they  have  planted  five 
hundred  trees,  now  prospeiiiiif,  liesides  a  quantity 
of  the  seed  for  a  nursery  and  hedge.  The  red  and 
black  mulberry  is  abundant,  but  the  received  opinion 
IS,  that  the  silk  is  not  so  fine,  being  fed  on  them; 
from  necessity,  however,  they  wore  compelled  to 
commence  after  Ihe  third  molting,  to  feed  one  half 
upon  Ihe  red- a/i  conlinued  to  prosper,  fed  well, 
were  large,  healthy  looking,  and  indeed  was  a  sight 
worthy  and  did  attract  considerable  attention. 

During  ihe  fifth  stage,  in  a  corner  of  Ihe  house  of 
those  fed  on  the  red  mulberry,  a  disease  apjieared: 
early  in  the  morning  several  hundred  were  disco- 
vered dead— these  were  cautiously  removed,  as  well 


as  those  appearing  sick  and  burnt.  The  contagion, 
however,  spread,  and  by  the  succeeding  night  hut 
few  remained  on  that  side  the  house;  they  in  like 
manner  had  been  removed  with  expedition,  and  bu- 
ried. We  now  enteitained  Ihe  hope,  that  all  further 
ravages  had  ceased;  but  two  days  after,  the  diteane 
again  appeared,  and  in  one  week  from  the  lime  of 
its  first  appearance,  all  was  desolation,  hut  a  few 
thousand  being  saved  from  the  whole.  However, 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  the  disease  (which 
Uandolo  describes  as  the  tripes,)  the  espaliers  or 
bowers  had  been  formed,  and  many  thousands  were 
spinning  their  cocoon?:  so  near  were  these  ladies  to 
Ihe  consummation  of  their  enterprize,  and  the  re- 
ward of  their  intelligence  and  indu?lry.  They  cal- 
culate now  from  having  counted  a  portion  of  their 
cocoons,  that  they  have  at  least  filly  thousand  saved, 
to  prepare  for  market.  You  have  a  sample,  which 
they  made  last  year,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
quality  of  this  will  be  equal. 

A  week  previous,  and  during  the  lime  of  the  con- 
tagion, the  weather  had  been  rainy,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  procure  dry  leaves,  or  dry  them  in  sutli- 
cient  quantities  to  feed  such  an  immense  number  of 
worms — this,  no  doubt,  was  one  cause  of  the  disease, 
but  Ihe  following  queries  present  themselves:  Is  a 
change  of  food  at  any  time  injuriou-;  that  is,  having 
began  to  feed  on  the  white,  is  it  improper  to  feed  on 
the  red  mulberry?  Is  damp  weather,  provided  the 
leaves  are  dried,  injurious.'  If  so,  should  the  win- 
dows be  closed  or  stoves  heated?  Is  it  proper  at  any, 
or  at  all  times,  to  keep  the  windows  opened?  Is  not 
heat  beyond  SI*  injurious.'  An  answer  lo  tliese,  or 
any  other  suggestions,  which  you  or  your  correspon- 
dents, may  make,  will  aid  in  facilitating  a  design, 
which  may  eventually  benefit  Ihe  public,  as  well  as 
Ihe  individuals  interested.  These  ladies  (much  to 
their  praise,)  are  not  deterred  from  persevering, and 
indeed  entertain  hopes  from  a  second  crop,  now 
making  their  appearance,  several  hundred  having 
hatched  already.  On  this  subject,  permit  me  to  in- 
quire, whether  the  natural  heat  of  Ihe  weather  will 
reproduce  them,  or  whether  they  require  artificial 
heat?  Whether  there  are  not  certain  kinds  of  eggs 
which  do  not  hatch  a  second  time  the  same  season 
— and  cannot  be  made  to  do  so?  And  whether  keep- 
ing the  eggs,  during  the  summer  and  succeeding 
spring,  in  an  ice-house  to  prevent  hatching,  may  not 
injure  Ihe  eggs,  or  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  the 
worms  hatched  from  such  eggs? 

I  have  thus,  sir,  hastily  performed  my  promise  to 
you;  in  doing  so,  I  must  beg  to  be  pardoned  for 
troubling  you  with  interrogatories — it  is  but  fair  to 
impart  information  for  information  reijuested,  but 
not  being  able  at  </iis  time  to  afford  any  such  lo  you, 
I  rely  upon  your  kindness,  alieady  mentioned,  your 
long  experience  in  rearing  the  silk  worm,  so  much 
better  than  any  thing  we  can  read,  to  give  such  ad- 
vice (if  in  your  power,)  as  may  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  failure  ol  hopes  so  well  founded,  and  so 
nearly  realized,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Misses 
Waties  in  their  laudable  exertions. 

1  am,  sir,  with  respect,  yours,  &c. 

GiDEo.v  B.  Smith,  Esii.  Ohlando  S.  Rees. 

Reply  to  the  above. 

Mr.  Suin-xeb: 

Sir, — As  Mr.  Rees  has  given  permission  for  the 
publication  of  his  interesting  letter  in  the  Farmer,  I 
have  thought  it  might  be  agreeable  to  you  to  accom- 
pany it  with  my  reply. 

The  disease  described  by  Mr.  Rees,  is  undoubted- 
ly what  Dandolo  calls  the /ri/)cs,and  the  cause  of  it 
in  the  Misses  Waties'  establishment  may  certainly 
be  attributed  lo  Ihe  wet  weather  and  the  »vet  leaves. 
The  following  circumstances  combined,  or  singly  if 
excessive,  will  inevitably  produce  Ihe  disease:  Very 
wet  weather  of  several  days  continuance  when  the 
ordure  of  the  worms  is  not  carefully  removed,  bad 
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leaves,  wet  leaves,  and  want  of  ventilation  in  high 
teni[>eratures.  In  wet  weather,  if  the  hurdles  be 
ke|it  clean,  the  leaves  fresh  and  dry,  and  a  circula- 
tion of  air  ohtalned,  there  will  be  no  dans;er  of  dis- 
ease. But  in  wet  weather,  especially  if  it  be  warm, 
the  leaves  are  apt  to  spoil,  particularly  if  laiil  in 
piles  or  packed  in  bags;  they  heat,  and  fermentation, 
and  (lUtrefaction, lake  place  in  rapid  succession — the 
coninion  red  mulberry  leaf  is  parlic\ilarly  liable  to 
these  changes.  Leaves  in  this  stale  will  inevitably 
produce  the  tripes,  Iboush  the  hurdles  he  kept  ever 
so  clean.  The  ordure  of  the  worms  is  one  of  the 
mo^t  poweriul  absorbents  known;  from  a  dry  hard 
state,  when  e.\posed  to  a  damp  atmosphere  but  a  few 
hours,  it  becomes  quite  wcl;  fermentation  and  pu- 
trefaction,then  succes-ively  and  quickly  commence, 
and  the  exhalation  is  terribly  deleleiious  to  the 
worms — it  occasions  the  tripes,  which  terminates  in 
the  death  of  the  worms  before  you  are  aware  of  its 
existence.  The  disease,  I  think,  is  not  contagious — 
it  is  analogous  to  the  high  grades  of  bilious  diseases 
incident  to  the  human  system,  which  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  precisely  the  same  cause — decaying  vegetable 
matter,  acted  upon  by  heat  and  moisture.  Like 
those  diseases,  it  becomes  epidemic,  sweeping  ofl 
whole  establishments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Misses 
Waties.  The  occurrence  of  disease  among  the 
healthy  worms,  after  the  removal  of  dead  and  dis- 
eased worms,  is  no  evidence  of  contagion.  If  the 
sick  and  even  dead  worms  are  removed  to  a  pure 
atmosphere,  and  some  well  ones  with  them,  the  lat- 
ter will  not  contract  the  disease.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  efl'ee.tual  remedy  having  been  found  for  the 
tripes.  There  is  one,  however,  which  I  shall  try 
the  first  opportunity,  and  which  I  have  great  hopes 
will  be  effectual.  It  is  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime'  in 
the  laboratory,  after  the  hurdles  have  been  well 
cleansed. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  reply  to  the  queries  con- 
tained in  the  above  letter. 

It  is  never  safe  to  change  the  food  of  the  worms, 
but  when  necessary  it  should  be  done  with  caution, 
feeding  sparingly,  and  with  fresh  dry  leaves.  It  is 
just  as  dangerous  to  change  from  red  to  white  mul- 
berry as  the  reverse.  After  two  or  three  days  you 
may  safely  feed  freely.  The  disease  most  apt  to 
follow  an  incautious  change  of  food  is  the  jaundice 
— the  digestive  powers  of  the  worms  not  being  used 
to  such  food,  become  disordered,  and  indigestion 
and  jaundice  follow. 


•  Since  writing  the  above,  1  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  chloride  of  lime.  The  weather  had  been 
damp  for  a  few  days,  and  I  somewhat  remiss  in  my  at- 
tention to  the  worms.  On  going  into  the  room  I  found 
a  considerable  number  dead,  and  many  evidently  dis- 
eased— there  was  no  mistaking  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease— it  was  the  tripes,  and  it  had  fairly  become  epi- 
demic. The  diluvium  in  the  room  was  almost  intolera- 
ble. I  procured  the  chloride  of  lime,  put  about  two 
large  tablcspoonsful  in  a  plate  with  about  a  gill  of  water, 
placed  it  on  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  clos- 
ed all  the  windows  and  doors;  this  was  about  9  o'clock  at 
night.  Next  morning  I  went  into  the  room,  when  to  my 
astonishment,  there  was  not  the  slightest  taint  of  the  el- 
lluvium  to  be  perceived— the  air  was  as  sweet  as  that  of 
any  room  in  the  house— an<l  I  could  not  perceive  that  a 
single  worm  had  died  during  the  night.  I  replenished 
the  plate  with  fresh  chloride,  and  have  done  so  every 
evening  since,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  disease 
vpinaining.  I  communicated  these  facts  to  a  friend,  who 
ha',  lost  nearly  his  whole  (a  very  large)  establishment 
by  the  same  disease.  He  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  pu- 
rified the  air  in  the  room  clfectually;  hut  he  has  not  had 
tunc  to  ascertain  its  effects  upon  the  diseased  worms. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
bleadwii  tails,  is  to  be  had  at  most  of  the  chemical  labo- 
r.itorics,  and  <li  ug  shops,  and  is  a  very  cheap  article — 
j,l<.50  per  hundred  pounds,  25  cents  the  single  pound. 

Though  the  abavo  is  a  very  iniperfecl  experiment, 
Irom  the  limited  time  I  have  had  to  try  it,  I  consider  it 
important;  and  as  it  is  very  cheap  and  perfectly  harm- 
\i.n,  I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  recommending  its  trial. 


Damp  weather,  when  the  leaves  are  dry  and  fresh 
and  the  hurdles  clean,  is  not  injurious;  but  the  win- 
dows and  ventilators  should  be  closed,  so  as  barely 
to  admit  a  tolerable  circulation  of  air.  The  stoves 
should  he  gently  heated,  or  fire  made  in  the  fire 
places,  which  is  bctl<-r,  as  the  worms  will  he  more 
active  than  w  hen  left  to  the  full  operation  of  a  damp 
atmos[ihcre. 

In  hot  dry  weather  (thermometer  from  80°  to  90» 
and  upwards,)  the  windows  and  all  the  ventilators 
at  hand  should  he  opened— the  reverse  in  opposite 
states  of  the  weather. 

I  have  never  found  heat  injurious— 81"  is  quite  a 
moderate  temperature  for  the  worms  to  hear.  I  have 
every  year  had  worms  exposed  to  even  93"  without 
injury;  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hurdles  clean, 
and  to  feed  fresh  leaves,  in  such  high  degrees  of 
temperature  particularly.  If  there  is  no  circulation 
of  air,  and  the  ordure  is  left  on  the  hurdles,  moist 
from  feeding  wet  leaves,  or  from  a  previous  spell  of 
damp  weather,  then  even  81"  will  certainly  beinju 
rious — it  will  produce  tripes. 

Relative  to  a  second  crop,  if  the  eggs  are  pat  in- 
to a  cool  cellar  as  soon  as  the  moths  cease  laying, 
and  ke|)t  there  for  a  week  or  t\vo,  the  natural  heat 
of  the  atmosphere  will  be  sulFicient  to  hatch  them; 
and  no  artificial  heat  will  do  it  effectually  before  they 
are  put  in  the  cold  fdace.  A  few  will  hatch  without 
this  resort,  but  the  hatching  will  he  rather  too  irre 
gular  for  profit.  Whether  there  are  any  kinds  of 
worms  whose  eggs  will  not  hatch  the  same  summer 
they  are  laid,  I  do  not  know— I  have  never  seen  any 
such.  Keeping  the  eggs  during  summer  and  winter 
in  a  cellar  or  even  in  an  ice-house,  will  do  no  injury 
to  the  eggs  or  the  worms.  I  have  exposed  eggs  to 
the  frost  all  night,  where  ice  an  inch  thick  was 
formed  in  the  same  place,  and  yet  they  produced  as 
fine  worms  as  I  ever  saw— I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  injure  eggs  by  frost  in  our  climate.  I  always  keep 
my  eggs  in  the  coldest  place  1  can  find  in  the  cellar, 
summer  and  winter,  and  have  no  dilBculty  with 
them. 

In  conclusion,  the  failure  of  the  praiseworthy  en- 
terprize  of  the  Misses  Waties  on  this  occasion,  is  a 
most  disheartening  circumstance— they  will,  how- 
ever, be  able  to  guard  against  the  recurrenLC  of  it 
in  future.  Mr.  Rees  says  it  was  impossible  to  dry 
the  leaves  for  such  an  immense  number  of  worms — 
this  is  a  mistake.  Let  the  leaves  be  taken  to  a  large 
room,  spread  out,  and  frequently  shake.,  shout — 
they  will  soon  be  dry.  A  supply  for  twc:ity-four 
hours  should  always  be  on  hand,  and  in  damp  wea- 
ther, enough  for  forty-eight  hours,  if  not  fi:r  three 
days,  will  be  advisable.  'I'hey  must  not  lie  in  a  heap, 
for  they  will  ferment  and  putrefy;  but  must  be  sha- 
ken up  four  or  five  times  a  day— taking  care  always 
to  feed  the  oldest  gathered  first. 

1  will  here  remark,  that  single  cases  of  tripes  oc- 
cur every  year  in  every  parcel  of  worms,  and  that 
the  disease  only  becomes  formidable  when  it  be- 
comes epidemic.  It  has  occurred  among  my  worms 
frequently,  and  I  have  now  every  day  to  take  off  a 
dead  worm  or  two  from  the  hurdles,  whose  death 
was  caused  by  this  disease.  Immediately  after  death, 
the  worm,  though  it  retains  its  full  size  appears  soft, 
and  of  a  dull  yellow  hue;  it  soon  after  is  covered 
with  small  black  spots, and  ultimately  becomes  ilark 
slate  brown,  and  emits  an  excessively  fojlid  odour. 
These  individual  cases  are  caused  by  the  same  cir- 
cumstances that  cause  the  epidemic,  but  which  are 
of  limited  extent  an<l  local  in  their  effects. 

Ucspectfully,  Gideon  B.  Smith. 


ral  enquiries  as  to  the  best  methods  of  avoiding 
those  evils,  and  produced  several  valuable  sugges- 
tions through  your  very  useful  pa|)cr.  I  have,  how- 
ever, met  wilh  nothing  as  cfKracious  as  a  simple 
tfpplication  recommended  to  nic  a  few  years  since 
by  an  old  friend,  who  had  Ions  bestowed  peculiar 
care  on  his  orchard.  It  is  prepared  as  follows: 
'l\tkc  common  soft  soap,  and  dilute  it  wilh  as  much 
uiine  as  will  bring  the  mixture  to  about  the  consis- 
tence of  paint  mixed  for  use;  with  this  preparation 
cover  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  and  the  larger  branches 
as  far  as  they  can  be  conveniently  approached, 
giving  a  good  coat,  and  extending  it  down  as  low 
as  possible.  This  preparation  may  be  readily  ap- 
[ilied  to  the  tree,  with  a  mop  made  of  sheep  skin, 
with  the  wool  on,  or  wilh  the  common  paint  brush, 
and  may  be  increased  to  any  desirable  thickness  by 
repeating  the  covering,  after  drying  a  short  time. 
Tliis  covering  will  remain  much  longer  than  might 
lie  supposed,  as  it  hardens  from  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  air:  some  of  my  trees  w  hich  received  a  good 
coat  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  yet  retain  a 
part  of  it.  When  applied  to  young  trees  of  the 
nipple,  plum  and  cherry,  it  gave  to  the  bark  all  the 
smoothness  and  vigour  which  is  peculiar  to  the  wa- 
ter sprout,  and  greatly  accelerated  their  growth.  I 
found  it  an  admirable  protection  of  the  young  trees, 
not  only  against  the  small  spotted  wood-pecker, 
and  the  whole  family  of  insects,  but  also  against 
rabbits,  sheep  and  other  animals,  whose  height  did 
not  enable  them  to  reach  above  the  coating.  When 
applied  to  old  trees,  whose  bark  has  become  rough 
and  loose,  the  bodies  should  be  previously  rubbed 
so  as  to  disengage  the  dead  bark. 

My  cherry  trees  were  nearly  lost  by  an  almost 
universal  covering  of  black  rust,  when  I  first  used 
this  remedy;  they  are  now  among  the  most  vigorous 
and  healthy  within  my  knowledge.  Although  I 
have  not  made  the  experiment,  I  think  the  soap  and 
urine  would  form  a  good  dressing  for  old  and  rough 
barkad  grafie  vines,  as  I  have  found  mine  evi- 
dently invigorated  by  rubbing  off  the  rough  bark, 
at.d  «To..liu.^  the  vines  with  soap  suds.  Whether 
the  alkali,  the  uric  acid,  or  their  joint  combination, 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  muriate  of  soda,  ope- 
ratei  as  a  stimulant  to  the  tree,  I  leave  others  to  in- 
vcstijale;  but  the  effect  will  be  apparent  to  »ny 
who  will  try  the  experiment,  in  the  increased 
grorlh  of  the  wood,  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage, 
and  in  the  increased  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
fruif.  L.  T. 


IiADXZSS'  DErAKTMZSXirT. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

J.  S.  SKiNNF-n,  Esq.  Kanavha,  ibth  Junt,  IfiJS. 

The  injuries  sustained  from  canker,  moss,  black 
rust,  incisions  made  by  birds,  and  especially  those 
resulting  from  the  deposition  of  the  eirgs  of  variou 
insects  about  our  fruit  trees,  have   induced  scve- 


DuTt  OP  Paients  to  Children,  in  relatiok  to 

theMarriaoe  of  the  latter. 
From  Ihc  "  Thohgy"  of  the  lale  Rev.  Dr.  Dieighl. 
"Parents  can  never  lawfully  compel  their  child- 
ren to  marry  perons  who  are  objects  of  their  dis- 
like; nor  use  at  ai,  for  such  a  purpose,  that  influ- 
ence or  those  persuasives  which  operate  upon  ten- 
and  susc.-ptibleiiinds  as  the  wor-.t  kind  of  com- 
pulsion. The  reast,s  are  plain.  The  child  would 
be  made  miscrable^rid  could  not,  in  any  event, 
without  a  pievarieatit),  nf  Ike.  same  nature  xcilh  per- 
junj,  take  upon  hiin3|f  ||,e  marriage  vows.  Hut, 
during  the  minority  rt  his  children,  he  may  be  le- 
cpiireil  by  in(/i>;)fH.w/)/y„/j^,  to  restrain  them  hoin 
marrying  in  certain  cu-s.  This,  however,  is  nn 
tjhcmb  exercise  of  autfcrily,  and  should  take  plaru 
oiilij  where  the  cases  areixtreme;  cases,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  the  intende  partner  is  an  ii)fidd — or 
posily  vicious — or  of  h  fttHy  scandalous  for  vice — 
or  in  some  other  case  of  \fimilar  importance.  In 
all  inferior  cases,  the  paint's  duty  is,  in  my  view, 
confined  to  information,  l<«iersuasion,  kindly  and 
reasonably  conducted;  andy  duch  delays  of  the  in- 
tended connexion  as  will  fiiiVh  oppoilunity  to  givo 
these  dissuaeives  their    fullbperation. — In    llie^e 
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tart  cliili\r<'n  arc  bouiul  to  li>lon  willi  llic  utmost 
willinKnrs!!  ami  iiiiparlinlily  to  llic  [liii cut's  reason*. 
■Dd  deeply  to  IVel  and  ro>)iPct  liis  (ilcasiire.  If  the 
reasons  are  ;oliil  tliey  otii;lit  to  he  inlliicnrcd  by  their 
whole  force,  ami,  as  f.ir  as  may  be,  to  overcome  their 
own  inclinations;  rrmcnibi-iiiii:  tlial,  alll)Oiii;h  their 
own  happiness  is  the  _/icj(  lliini;  I o  be  regarded  in 
forminn;  such  a  conm  xlon,  tli^tt  of  tbcir  parents  is 
the  second;  and  tli.it  p.ircni.il  opposition  to  (heir 
wishes  can  rarely  aim  at  any  ibine  but  thrir  own 
good. — >Vlifn  cli'ildrcn  have  used  all  n-asonable  ex- 
pedients to  bend  Ibcir  inclinations  to  Ibc  wishes  of 
their  parents,  and  arc  yet  nnalilc  to  subdue  them, 
their  non-comiiliance  can  lawfully  neither  be  puni»hed 
nor  resented." 


ON  REVISITING  THE  COTTAGE  OF  ROS.\  IN  EAE- 
LV  SPUING  AFTEK  A  LONG  ABSENCE. 

SeTCn  summers  have  flown,  and  once  more  do  I  see 
The  fields  and  the  grorcs  I  descried  so  long; 

Scarce  a  bud  yet  appears  on  the  winter-beat  tree, 
Nor  a  bird  yet  enlivens  the  sky  with  a  song. 

For  tho'  sprinir  has  returned,  yet  the  chilly  wind  blows, 
And  the  violets  and  daisies  still  hide  in  the  ground; 

But  one  dear  little  flower,  one  beautiful  Uosc, 
Here  blooms  and  here  blushes  the  seasons  all  round. 

Thou  pride  of  the  plain,  little  queen  of  the  grove, 
Still  fresh  is  thy  foliage  and  sweet  thy  perfume, 

And  still  the  bright  object  of  Pariders  love. 
As  when  thy  first  buds  were  beginning  to  bloom. 

And  though  fate  has  decreed  that  he  must  not  aspire 
This  blossom  divine  on  his  bosom  to  wear, 

Tet  still  must  he  cherish  the  tender  desire. 

And  make  thee  forever  the  theme  of  his  prayer. 

Blow  gently,  ye  zephyrs,  be  genial,  ye  showers, 

Bright  and  warm  be  the  sky  o'er  thy  dear  native  Tale, 
And  may  no  bitter  blast  ever  ravage  the  bowers 

That  guard  thy  fair  frame  from  the  merciless  gale. 
And  when  the  short  season  of  blooming  shall  end, 

Which  fate  to  the  children  of  nature  hath  given, 
May  some  cherub  of  beauty,  to  snatch  thee,  descend, 

And  bear  Ibce  to  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  heaven. 


sroaTzz7o  olio. 


THE  SNIPE. 

This  bird  resembles  the  European  snipe  in  plu- 
mage, shape,  and  habits;  but,  is  said  to  be  an  inch 
shorter,  and  has  sixteen  tail  feathers  instead  of  four- 
teen, '['bey  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  on  their  way 
north,  about  the  10th  of  March,  and  remain  uilli  us 
for  three  or  four  weeks.  Most  of  them  breed  far 
north,  though  some  remain  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  all  summer. 

On  their  arrival  in  the  spring  they  arc  generally 
poor,  but  get  in  good  order  before  they  leave  us: 
they  return  in  September,  and  continue  until  De- 
cember, when  they  go  on  to  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
where  they  winter;  there  they  fmd  good  feeding  in 
the  rice  fields,  and  are  very  abundant.  'I'hey  fre- 
quent low  and  marshy  ground,  and  like  the  wnod 
cock,  procure  their  food  by  boring.  They  are  eleven 
inches  long,  and  seventeen  in  extent,  the  bill  is  two 


and  an  half  inches  in  length,  and  is  not  so  stronf;  us 
that  of  the  wood  cock. 

Until  the  shooter  becomes  accustomed  to  (his 
bird,  he  will  find  it  dilVicult  to  hit,  from  the  zig  zag 
niunner  in  which  it  Hies  when  it  first  rises;  he  should 
wait  until  the  bird  is  about  to  take  a  direct  flight, 
"hen  it  will  ho  found  an  easy  shot,  as  a  very  slight 
wound  will  bring  it  down.  When  they  are  plenty, 
they  alford  excellent  diversion,  and  are  wilh.il  infe- 
rior to  few  birils  for  the  table.  They  do  not  gene- 
rally lie  well  for  the  dog,  ami  where  tlie  grass  in  not 
very  high  he  had  better  be  dispensed  with.  A  slow 
staunch  pointer  is  preferable  to  any  other  dog,  as 
the  setter,  from  the  quickness  of  his  movements,  is 
apt  to  flush  them  unexpectedly. — When  they  rise, 
Ibey  make  a  short  quack,  and  rise  to  a  considerable 
height;  they  then  describe  a  circle  or  two,  and  drop 
suddenly  into  the  spot  where  they  intended  to  alight. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  these  birds  get  very  fat, 
their  trail  is  then  thought,  by  many,  to  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  wood  cock. 

Some  persons  have  supposed,  and  for  what  reason 
I  know  not,  that  the  snipe  rises  by  its  bill;  he  is  cer- 
tainly strong  enough  to  rise  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  birds  io,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  person 
has  ever  bad  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  fact 
in  a  satisfactory  manner-  When  wounded,  I  have 
seen  them  attempt  to  rise,  but  did  not  perceive  them 
use  the  bill  for  that  purpose;  as  in  regard  to  all 
other  birds  there  are  many  erroneous,  vulgar  notions 
respecting  them.  [Am-  Skooter's  Manual. 


Great  Running  by  Selim,  at  Philadelphia,  in 

1767. 
Mr.  J.  S.  Skinneb:  Marietta,  June  2Sth,  1829. 

Sir, — According  to  promise  you  have  an  account 
of  the  race  run  at  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1767,  by 
Selim  and  other  horses.  It  is  copied  from  the  Mary- 
land Gazette  of  Mr.  Green,  October  22,  1767;  by 
him  taken  from  a  Philadelphia  paper. 

"On  Tuesday  last,  the  following  horses  started 
for  the  Gentlemen's  subscription  purse  of  one  hun- 
dred guineas: 

Samuel  Gallaway,  Esqr's  bay  horse 

Selim,        .        -        -         -         .         J       I 

Mr.  Leary's  bay  horse  Old  England,      2       dist. 

Mr-  Samuel's  bay  horse  Gran  by,    -         3       dr. 

Mr.  Andrew  Orr's  grey  horse  North- 
umberland, -         -         .         .         djjf 

The  first  heat  was  ran  in  8  mm.  2  sec.,  Selim  win- 
ning from  Old  England  by  a  single  length.  The 
second  heat,  after  running  three  miles  close  at  the 
heels  of  Selim,  Old  England  flew  the  course." 

The  standard  was  10  stone.  Selim  was  then  8 
years  old,  and  carried  140  lbs.  full  weight.  Old 
England  and  Northumberland  were  both  imported. 

It  is  believed  that  this  running  was  never  exceed- 
ed, if  equalled,  in  this  country.  To  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  speed  of  a  horse,  the  weight  car- 
ried must  always  be  recollected.  If,  as  the  old  and 
experienced  sportsmen  say,  seven  pounds  are  equal 
to  a  distance,  which  is  2-10  yards,  it  follows  that  14 
pounds  will  make  the  diflTerence  of  480  yards,  a 
space  which  would  consume  32  seconds  of  time  in 
running,  at  the  rate  of  running  at  Philadelphia.  De 
duct  this  from  8  minutes  2  secjnds,  and  it  leaves  7 
minutes  and  a  half,  in  which  the  race  would  have 
been  run  if  the  standard  had  been  9  stone.  I  have 
never  seen  an  account  of  a  rare  where  the  4  miles 
were  run  in  74  minutes  in  the  United  Stales. 

Figure  beat  Selim  in  1708,  at  Upi)er  Marlboro', 
but  Selim  was  undoubtedly  in  bad  condition,  and 
had  been  lately  cured  of  the  distemper  in  the  throat 
He  was  certainly  a  capital  racer.  I  saw  him  beat 
the  celebrated  Silver  Legs  from  Virginia,  in  the 
year  1772,  at  Annapolis,  4  miles  and  repeat.  He 
was  then  13  years  old,  and  Silver  Legs  only  nine. 
VVith  respect  and  esteem, 

G.  Dpval;. 


FISHING. 

The  morning  is  clear,  and  the  tun  from  the  east, 

IJispenses  his  beams  to  glad  earth: 
True  ra|>turc  distends  the  gay  husbandman's  breast, 

Uniting  firm  labour  with  mirth. 
Now,  Angler!  thy  tackle  prepare;  (o  (he  streaiD, 

The  scene  of  true  happiness,  haste: 
And  know,  that  the  lives  of  those  men  are  a  dream, 

I'hcir  time  who  in  idleness  waste. 

The  scene  is  delightful;  now  fasten  thy  bait: 

And,  while  the  cork  Moats,  recollect, 
That  industry  rises  from  small  things  to  great: 

Her  blessings  then  never  neglect. 
That  Fly  artificial,  thy  toil  will  repay, 

And,  Severn!   thy  oHV|iring  deplore. 
That  man,  e'en  the  swift  fiimy  race  should  obey, 

As  panting,  they  drop  on  the  shore. 

Thy  basket  is  ready — now,  angler,  repair 

'i'o  thy  home,  and  consign  to  the  cook 
Thy  labours — then  feast  on  the  delicate  fare, 

Applauding  thy  rod,  line,  and  hook. 
Let  the  bowl,  or  the  glass,  now  go  gaily  around. 

While  temperance  smiles  on  thy  board. 
And  learn,  that  in  exercise  pleasures  abound, 

Which  riches  can  never  aflford. 


naiscEiiLAZvxious. 


LOCUSTS. 

The  Raleigh  N.  C.  Star  states  that  locusts  bare 
appeared  in  that  vicinity  in  large  numbers,  and  are 
daily  increasing.  They  have,  as  yet,  confined  their 
operations  to  the  forest  trees,  but  fears  are  enter- 
tained for  the  safety  of  the  fruit  trees.  The  Eden- 
ton  Gazette  also  relates,  that  they  are  destroying  ve- 
getation in  every  direction  in  that  section  of  North 
Carolina. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — The  paragraph  above,  from  the  North 
Carolina  Star,  has  been  copied,  by  many  of  our 
northern  papers;  »nd  is  calculated  to  excite  unfouno 
ed  apprehensions  of  the  destructive  character  of  so 
unwelcome,  though  innocent  a  visiter.  The  rame 
locust,  seems  to  have  been  associated  with  desoU 
tion,  and  even  famine,  from  the  time  of  Pbaraoh, 
to  this  day. 

The  locust  belongs  to  the  genus  gri/Witf;  but  the 
species  that  constituted  one  of  the  seven  plagues  ol 
Egypt,  is  not  indigenous  to  our  continent.  The  lo- 
cust of  the  east,  which,  together  with  wild  honey, 
sustained  John  the  Baptist  Id  his  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  is  indeed  a  pest  that  sometimes 
marks  its  track  over  the  whole  continent,  and  so 
far  as  vegetation  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  be 
omnivorous. 

The  cicada  tcptemdecem  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, and  that  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
North  Carolina,  appears  once  every  seveiileenlli 
year,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  thefirst  of  June; 
i)Ut  not  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time  through- 
out the  continent.  It  sometimes  pervades  a  whole 
state;  or  a  part  of  two  contiguous  stales.  In  other 
places  it  occupies  two,  three,  or  more  counties;  but 
reappears  uniformly  in  the  same  places,  alter  an  in- 
terval of  seventeen  years,  from  the  time  of  its  last 
preceding  appearance. 

We  commenced  our  observations  on  the  progres« 
and  haliils  of  this  anomaly  in  entomology  nn  lli'i 
I7ih  of  .lune,  17S3;  in  llie  summit  of  the  hill  a  fe.v 
pares  N.'<V.  of  the  dwellins  house  attached  to  Dr. 
Uirrklicad's  mill,  on  the  Kail's  turnpike.  On  the 
l7lh  June  ISOO.  we  visited  the  same  spot,  and  found 
the  loiMists  on  the  same  tree?;  and  lastly  pursued  tiie 
subject,  and  found  Ihenion  the  same  booKhs  of  the 
same  oaks,  on  the  I'th  June,  ISI7.  U  e  will  fin.l 
them  there  again  in  May  and  June,  1834,  (life  and 
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heallh  pennillins;)  when  ive  propose  to  finish  a  long 
memoir,  ivliirli  is  now  Htr  from  being  salisfaclory, 
ami  I  hazMi.l  (liis  cpilome  for  public  inspiiction, 
rather  with  a  view  of  eliciting  than  imparting  in- 
formation. 

We  omit  a  personal  description  of  the  insect 
with  a  view  of  giving  a  better  hereafter.  Those 
who  have  seen  it,  who  will  compare  it  with  (he 
Eastern  locust,  as  it  i«  delinpated  in  Ryley's  Nar- 
r.itive,  will  find  no  ditBcully  in  discriminating  be- 
Iwixr  (he  two  species. 

The  locust  a.'cpnils  through  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  about  the  20lh  of  May,  and  from  that  time 
till  the  middle  of  June;  at  fir^t  very  slowly,  and  ap- 
I)arrntly  almost  torpid.  V\hen  the  soil  is  first  lirn- 
ken  it  is  scarcely  animated,  but  it  is  soon  invigorat- 
ed, by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun.  Uiider  the  cor- 
ilial  inlliience  of  heat  it  gradually  crauls  up  the 
nearest  body,  such  as  a  tree,  a  fence,  or  side  of  a 
house,  apparently  instinctively,  for  thousands  are 
devoured  in  the  ground  by  rapacious  birds  and 
ijreedy  hogs  before  they  can  acquire  the  use  of  their 
wings.  When  they  first  appear  their  wings  are 
pressed  close  to  the  body,  whirb  is  a  perfect  cylin- 
der, exactly  the  diameter  of  the  hole  from  which 
tliey  crept.  Thousands  of  these  boles  are  to  iie 
founil  under  the  trees  where  they  were  deposited  in 
embryo  seventeen  years  before.  No  sooner  can  they 
expand  their  wings,  than  they  are  transported  froiu 
tree  to  tree;  the  male  in  quest  of  the  female,  and  af- 
terward the  female  in  search  of  a  suitable  place  ol 
deposite  for  her  eggs. 

There  are  two  notes  of  the  locust  very  distinct; 
one  which  is  sharp  and  monotonous  ivhin  they  are 
moleste<t,  and  is,  we  think,  common  to  both  sexes; 
another  more  variable  and  somewhat  musical  — 
The  latter  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  Kolean  harp,  for  the  whole  tribe  seems  to 
keep  time,  observing  all  the  pauses  of  a  regular  ca- 
dence. Such  myriads  of  instruments  in  tune  at 
the  same  lime,  soon  lire  the  ear,  and  sometimes  the 
melancholy  strain  is  so  general  and  almost  inces 
sant  that  all  colloquial  intercourse  of  society  is  not 
only  interrupted  but  sometimes  impracticable. — 
'I'bis  musical  talent,  (if  music  it  can  be  called)  seems 
to  be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  male;  and  in 
this  respect  bears  an  analogy  to  the  privileges  of 
many  species  of  bird.s. 

The  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  commences 
us  soon  as  the  power  of  locomotion  is  established, 
»nd  continues  about  fd'leen  or  twenty  days,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  which  there  are  some  exceptions, 
as  well  as  to  Ibe  time  of  emtr(;ing  from  the  ground. 

About  ten  ihys  after  imfirrgnation,  the  female 
begins  to  deposile  her  eggs,  by  boring  the  softer 
extreme  branches. 

The  minute  perforations  for  this  purpose  resem- 
ble small  gimblet  holes,  and  are  so  numerous  that 
the  parts  thus  weakened,  cannot  be  nourished  by 
the  circulating  sap,  and  therefore  soon  wither,  die 
and  finally  fall  to  the  ground,  if  the  wind  should  not 
break  tbeui  before  tliry  decay  entirely. 

The  eggs  are  thus  deposited  about  four  weeks  be- 
fore any  sign  of  life  can  be  perceived,  but  they  soon 
assume  the  stale  of  tarvic  in  which  they  enter  llic  soil 
and  de-cend  into  Ibe  earth.  We  know  nothing  of 
the  cUrysalii  stale  which  proceeds  beneath  the  sur- 
face, beyond  our  view,  and  from  which  they  seem 
recently  to  have  emerged,  at  their  resurrection,  af- 
ter the  lapse  of  seventeen  years. 

After  the  f.:^t  process  of  procreation,  the  male 
begins  to  decline,  droops  and  soon  dies.  A  similar 
state  of  weakness,  and  decay  is  to  be  observed  in 
the  female  as  soon  as  she  shall  have  ceased  to  de- 
posite her  rgy;s.  They  adhere  to  the  boughs  of  ihe 
tree,  for  three  or  four  days,  and  either  die  there  or 
fill  to  the  ground,  and  there  afford  a  rich  repast  to 
bogs,  turkeys,  and  other  rapacious  animals.  Hogs 
often  fatten  on  them.  They  neither  return  to  the 
caverns   whence  they  ascended,  nor  take  flight  to 


other  regions  as  has  generally  been  imagined.  The 
progress  we  have  described  terminates  their  exist- 
ence aller  they  have  left  the  rudiments  of  the  next 
generation,  to  be  revived  and  act  a  similar  part  at 
the  expiration  of  seventeen  years. 

The  trees  usually  selected  are  the  oak  in  all  its 
varieties,  the  chestnut,  the  poplar,  hickory,  beach, 
and  pel  haps  some  others.  'I'he  oak  has  either  some 
peculiar  attraction,  or  is  fixed  upon  because  it  is 
n.ore  general.  But  few  of  the  fruit  trees  arc  sub- 
ject to  Ihe  laceration  of  their  softer  extreme 
branches,  by  the  female,  as  a  nidus  for  her  eggs. 
We  have  remarked  a  few  of  the  boughs  of  the  ap- 
|>le,  cherry,  and  peach  trees  in  a  state  of  decay, 
liom  this  cause,  but  as  far  as  our  observalion  will 
permit  us  to  speak,  very  rarely.  The  injury  inflicted 
upon  vegetables,  is  not  effected  by  eating  the  leaves, 
like  the  Egyptian  locust,  and  stripping  them  of  their 
verdure,  like  a  swarm  of  caterpillars;  but  solely  by 
the  process  of  nidification  we  have  noticed.  In 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  Ihe  small  limbs  have 
been  pierced  by  the  proboscis  of  the  female,  the 
limbs  begin  to  faile,  wilher,  and  soon  die,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  of  Ihe  atmos- 
phere. , 

Afler  the  eggs  have  been  laid,  they  remain  gra- 
dually swelling  about  si.i  weeks,  before  they  dis- 
cover Ihe  least  sign  of  animation,  tliou8,h  Ihe  pro- 
gress to  Ihe  living  state  may  be  perceived  sooner, 
l)y  breaking  them,  before  the  larvae  are  completely 
lorined.  As  soon  as  the  capsule  covering  the  ovum 
is  broken,  the  insect  is  not  only  highly  animated, 
but  acquires  the  locomotive  power  almost  imme- 
dialely  under  its  new  form.  It  is  seen  creeping  at 
IJrst  from  its  cradle  down  Ihe  body  of  the  tree,  or  has 
fallen  to  the  ground  at  its  exit.  We  have  seen  thou- 
sands on  the  same  limb,  but  they  are  scarcely  ever 
seen  on  the  grounii,  unless  by  tracing  their  descent 
from  Ibe  tree,  and  by  a  long  and  vigilant  observation; 
their  progress  is  directly  from  the  tree  into  Ihe 
earth,  upon  which  they  remain  no  longer  than  they 
can  find  a  spot  fit  for  inhumation.  Alter  watching 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  half  a  day,  we  have 
never  seen  one  of  them  at  rest  on  the  ground.  When 
they  commence  their  journey  to  their  subterraneous 
abode,  they  acquire  increased  velocity,  and  they  are 
no  sooner  in  contact  with  the  surface  than  they  pen- 
etrate the  soil  with  a  celerity  incredible  to  those  who 
have  not  witnessed  it.  They  seem  to  be  in  their  pro- 
per element  the  instant  they  touch  the  earth,  and 
such  is  Iheir  agility,  that  they  descend  at  the  rale  of 
more  than  an  inch  for  every  second, as  far  as  they 
can  be  followed.  On  Ibe  ilOlh  of  August,  1817,  we 
invited  several  gentlemen  to  attest  this  fact  in  How- 
ard's park,  and  among  others  the  venerable  and  la- 
mented proprietor.  We  picked  a  dozen  of  the  larve 
from  an  oak,  and  placed  them  on  Ihe  ground:  they 
descended  so  rapidly  that  they  could  not  be  overta- 
ken by  pursuing  ihem  by  digging  with  a  common 
case  knife,  '['bey  were  found  by  raising  Ihe  whole 
sod  around  them  with  a  spade  or  grubbin;;  hoe.  We 
covered  a  pine  board  with  fresh  soil,  six  inches  thick, 
and  put  four  of  the  insects  upon  the  surface;  in  a 
little  more  than  a  second  they  were  fimnd  arrested 
in  Ibeir  progress  in  contact  with  the  board;  and 
when  brought  back  to  light,  wrilbed  in  all  manner 
of  contortions,  seemingly  as  much  distressed  as  a 
fish  would  have  been  out  of  water. 

When  Ihe  insect  leaves  it  birth  place,  it  is  about 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, inclining  to  purple,  and  is  nearly  as  broad  as  a 
millepede,  w  Inch  it  strongly  resembles,  except  that  it 
is  a  Utile  longer.  It  resembles  Ihe  wood  louse  in 
another  respect.  Viewed  through  a  good  glass. 
It  discovers  almost  as  many  feet  as  are  seen  in  the 
other  by  the  naked  eye. 

The  locust  sloughs  and  leaves  its  exuvi»  on  the 
trees,  or  on  the  ground,  we  think,  soon  after  they  ac- 
quire new  life  from  exposure  to  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun,  but  at  what  precise  time  we  are  uncer- 


tain. Perhaps  some  better  naturalist,  or  more  ac- 
curate observer,  may  furnish  more  facts  and  further 
illustrations  of  Ihe  abstruse  character  of  this  sole- 
cbm  in  natural  history.  We  would  respectfully  pro- 
pose the  following  queries.' 

1.  Has  the  locust  been  found  after  its  descent  into 
the  earth? 

2.  And  if  so,  in  what  size? 

3.  And  form? 

4.  At  what  depth?  and 

5.  In  what  place? 

Any  information  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
us,  on  any  point  respecting  the  natural  history  of 
Ibe  cicada  septemdecem.and  due  respect  will  be  paid 
lo  Ihe  author,  who,  unless  he  can  make  a  better  use 
of  I!,  will  find  it  embodied  in  our  memoir  on  sonm 
fiilure  occasion. 

The  silent  residence  of  the  locust  in  the  earth  dur- 
ing a  period  of  seventeen  years,  is,  we  believe,  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  w  hole  scale  of  animated  nature, 
l)ut  docs  it  not  bear  some  analogy  to  the  final  resur- 
rection of  Ihe  human  body,  of  which  it  seems  to  be 
emblematical.  Its  destiny  is  fixed,  t)y  a  law  of  the 
great  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  in  them 
Is,  and  their  long  and  darksome  abode  in  the  re- 
gions below,  and  their  apparent  resurrection,  may 
rdi'ord  a  solemn  theme  for  reflection  lo  those  who 
lielieve  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep.  If  an  insig- 
nificant worm  can  remain  seventeen  years,  incar- 
cerated an<l  invisible  in  the  caverns  of  the- earth. 
and  then  arise  lo  life  and  vigor  in  the  regions  of 
lii;lit,  by  a  decree  of  Omnipotence,  why  should  not 
man,  the  most  noble  of  his  works, rise  again,  though 
be  die  ia  corruption,  to  glorious  immortality? 

With  Ihe  best  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Ihe 
American  Farmer,  and  for  your  long  continued 
heallh  and  usefulness,  believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours,  very  truly,  NATIPL    POTTEK. 

l.tiington  street,  June  24,  1829. 
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OBJECTIONABLE  PHRASES. 

.Mr.  Editoh: 

One  of  Ihe  Croaker  Family  will  thank  jou  to  in- 
sert the  following  list  of  words  and  phrases,  to  which 
he  objects: 

"He  done  so."  I  desired  him  to  read,  and  he 
done  so— instead  ofthe  did  so.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

"Bcautifid" — beautiful  wine,  beautiful  steak,  pud- 
ding, Stc!     Massachusetts- 

•'Had  n't  ought" — You  had  n't  ought  to  speak  ill 
of  Ihe  dead;  for  ought  not.     Ditto. 

"Lihely" — A  likely  man — meaning  agreeable, 
clever,  amiable,  although  as  ugly  as  sin.     Conn. 

"Ualy' — Cross,  crabbed.     Mass.  Conn. 

"Improve." — (R.  I.)  A  man  who  occupies  a  hired 
house  IS  said  to  improvt  it,  although  he  may  be  de- 
stroying it. 

"Avucation"  is  beginning  to  get  into  use  as  synon- 
ymous with  vocation.     U.  S. 

••Lengthy" — A  great  favourite  for  long — Why  not 
breadlhy  for  very  broadf     U.  S. 

••Gmtning" — Hunting  with  gun  is  called  giinuine: 
then  «ith  dogs  only,  it  ought  to  be  going  a  duggin;;. 
Md..  Va. 

•'Plunder^'  for  bafg:nge.     Kentucky. 

•'Iravel"  for  travelling.     House  Itcp.  &c. 

"Clever" — A  clever  horse,  clever  house,  &c.  for 
handsome.     Md.  Va. 

"  jr/iic/i>"' for  what.  One  does  not  understand 
you,  and  asks  vhieh/     Penn. 

••Stud"  lor  stud-hvrse.     Md. 

••Store"  for  storehouse,  ware-ZioK.^c.     U.  S. 

"  Carriu!;c"  for  coach,  Sic.     U.  !>• 

"I'lirii/iiAc,"  a  gate,  now  means  an  improved 
road.     Li.  S. 

This  list  might  be  greatly  lengthened.  I  do  not 
meddle  with  the  technical  terms  of  merchants,  who 
will  continue,  I  hope,  to  say,  that  uihcul  is  "Ivokinsi 
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up;"  that  cotlon  is  "a  shade  lii^licr,"  &o.  It  is  llic 
<lu(y  of  yuii  );rii(leincn  cdilurs  to  make  trar  on  all 
innorations  of  this  kind,  and  to  correct  tlie  proce- 
dure. 

•  •fVnV" — t  r«ir  miin — fair  nine — my  scrvaot,  al- 
tbougli  Maek,  i*  nfairvutit.     John  Bull. 

lie  aUo  ol>jeels  to  tlie  division  of  our  states. 
It  is  bad  enouj-li  to  have  a  A'vrlh  and  a  South 
Carolina — we  do  not  want  •' F.tut  Tennessee"  and 
"  lyat  Tennessee,  &.C.  ll  «c  po  on  in  that  way,  we 
shall  puzzle  furtit;iicrs,  and,  alter  a  while,  nut  un- 
derstand ourselves,  lie  supposes  it  is  now  set- 
tled that  men  no  longer  write  "under  their  names," 
but  "oi-cr  their  signatures,"  and  still  give  deeds 
•'over  their  hands  and  seals"  at  least  during  the 
"coming"  administration. 


The  Baroness  Hcmboldt, — This  distinguished 
lady  has  lately  died.  She  was  the  companion  of 
her  busband,-it  is  said,  in  all  his  scientific  voyages, 
and  lent  the  aid  of  her  rank  and  education  to 
countenance  learning  abroad,  as  well  as  extended 
patronage  and  encouragement  to  genius  at  home. 
Her  loss,  it  is  remarked,  will  be  felt  by  many  young 
artists,  whose  patron  she  was. 


^^^   W^)J^^^^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  3,  1829. 


(We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  prospectus  of  a  work,  which  is  about  to  be 
published  by  Mr.  F.  Lucas,  jr.  of  this  oily,  enti- 
tled, "An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Natural  History, 
&.C."  to  which  we  have  been  induced  to  give  a 
place  in  our  sheet,  because  of  the  general  interest 
which,  we  think,  belongs  to  its  subject.  We  unite 
with  the  author  in  the  expression  of  our  regret,  that 
the  study  of  natural  history  should  be  almost  ea- 
tirely  neglected  in  our  schools;  and  we  will  add, 
that  the  work  which  is  now  announced,  may  cer- 
Uinly  go  a  great  way  to  make  up  for  this  deficiency, 
even  as  regards  those  to  whom  any  future  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  could  be  of  no  avail. 

The  advantages  and  delight  afforded  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  natural  objects,  are  acknowledged 
by  every  man  of  a  liberal  education;  and  there  is 
no  one  who  has  not  every  day  occasion  to  lament, 
in  bis  walks,  or  even  in  his  professional  pursuits,  his 
ignorance  of  the  name,  nature,  and  properties  of  a 
multitude  of  interesting  objects  that  surround  him. 
But,  whilst  he  is  every  day,  na^  every  hour,  lament- 
ing this  deficiency  in  bis  acquired  knowledge,  why 
is  there,  seemingly,  so  little  exertion  made  to  fill  up 
the  blank?  Wc  might  venture  to  suggest,  that  it  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  precisely  such  a  work  as  is 
now  offered;  for,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  is 
not  one  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language;  that 
is.  published  since  the  adoption  of  the  recently  im- 
proved classifications  of  animals.  On  each  branch, 
or  division,  of  the  general  subject  of  Natural  His- 
tory, there  are  many  and  very  excellent  treatises; 
but  there  is  no  single  work,  comprising,  in  a  con- 
densed form,  the  principles,  and,  we  might  call 
them,  the  characteristic  symbols  of  each  depart- 
ment, so  as  to  enable  the  student  or  general  reader, 
with  very  little  sacrifice  of  time  and  attention,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  knowledge  of  any  individual  object  which 
may  for  the  first  time  present  itself  to  his  notice. 
Viewed  in  this  light  then,  the  work  which  is  now 
offered,  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  all  classes  of 
Ibe  community,  but  more  particularly  so  to  the  res- 
ident in  the  country.  We,  therefore,  sincerely  be- 
lieve, that  we  are  rendering  a  service  to  our  subscri- 
bers, by  recommending  Professor  Ducatel's  Ele- 
"^entary  Treatise  to  their  most  liberal  patrooage.] 


.In   Elcinrnlanj   Treatise  on   A'atural   llialurij;    cx- 
prciilij   dfsii;;if(/  fur  the  use  of    Univeraitici,   Col- 
IrpcuandJlcadeinicsinlhe  United  Utatei.     'J'ruiis- 
lilted  frvm  the  French  of  DunUril:  tcith  additions 
and  alterations  si/ggcs^cii  Lij  the  more  recent   dis- 
coveries; notes  illustrative  of  the  text;  and  a  con- 
cise  account   of  the   A'atural   History   of  JVorth 
.Imcrica.     To  tr/iic/i  is  added,  a  full  Catalogue  tf 
Foreign   and  Jlnierican  loorks  of  reference.     By 
Julius    T.  Dncatd,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Gcutogy  in  the  University  if  Maryland,  6,-c.  ifc. 
The  above  work  is  offered  to  the  American  pub- 
lic from  a  conviction,  that  a  Treatise  of  the  kind  is 
much  wanted  in  the  schools  of  our  country;  and  in 
the  full  confidence  that  the  one  which  is  now  offered, 
as  it  appears  in  the  original  French,  is  decidedly  the 
best  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  student. 
It  was  originally  composed  by  order  of  the  French 
Government,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  its  Ly- 
cajunis.     Since  1805  it  has   gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  the  text-book,  in  those  schools. 
As  a  naturalist,  Mr.  Dumeril  holds  a  pre-eminent 
rank  on  the  list  of  industrious  and   ingenious  phi- 
losophers, who,  from  the  centre    of  the  scientific 
world,  Paris,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
wonderful  operations  of  that  sublime  machinery  of 
nature,  by  which  man  is  surrounded.     Of  the  phe- 
nomena  consequent   upon  these  operations,  those 
that  relate  to  living  bodies  generally,  are  cerlitinly 
the  most  deserving  of  being  inquired  into;  and  it  is 
much  to   be  regretted,  that  this  important  and  in- 
teresting branch  of  human  knowledge,  should  be  so 
much  neglected,  as  scarcely  ever  to  form,  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  this  country,  a  part  of  their  systems  of 
education.  It  is  with  a  view,  therefore,  of  facilitating 
the  means  of  filling  up  this  desideratum  in  our  col- 
legial  course  of  studies,  that  the  translation  of  Du- 
meril's  "Traitc  ElOmentaire  d'Histoire  Naturelle" 
has  been  undertaken. 

The  American  translator  has  nothing  to  say,  as 
regards  his  own  labours,  further  than  that  he  has 
studied  to  attain  that  accuracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  ease  of  style,  which  are  indispensable,  to  give 
merit  to  a  translation.  He  has,  moreover,  endeav- 
oured to  add  to  the  value  of  the  text,  by  inserting 
in  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  student  par- 
ticularly, an  account  of  such  natural  bodies  and  an- 
imals, as  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  This  in- 
formation he  has  principally  derived,  for  the  J\Iin- 
erulo^y  and  Geognosy  of  North  America,  from  the 
publications  of  Cleaveland,  Maclurc,  Cooper,  Ea- 
ton, Torrey,  Hayden,  Vanuxcm,  Troost,  Keating, 
&c^  and  the  papers  contained  in  Dr.  Silliman's  ex- 
cellent Journal  of  the  Sciences: — for  the  Botanical 
part,  he  is  indebted  to  the  labours  of  Michaux, 
Pursh,  Nutlall,  Barton,  Bigelow,  Elliot,  Muhlcn- 
burg,  &c.  &c. — and  in  the  Zoological  department, 
to  those  of  Mitchill,  Wilson,  Charles  Lucien  Buon- 
aparte, Lescur,  Say,  Harlan,  Godman,  Dekay,  &c. 
&c.  and  the  many  classical  descriptions  of  American 
animals,  to  be  found  in  the  Journals  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Ly- 
ceum of  New  York,  &c.  &.c.  In  a  word,  the  trans- 
lator has  spared  himself  no  trouble,  to  make  the 
work  as  complete,  in  this  latter  respect,  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary. 

CONDlTIORS. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  one  volume,  8vo. 
of  500  pages,  containing  Mineralogy  and  Geognosy, 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

Note. — The  additions  and  alterations  will  consist 
in  a  much  fuller  account  of  Rocks;  a  distribution  of 
fossil  organic  remains;  the  adoption  of  professor 
Cleaveland's  arrangement  of  minerals,  in  place  of 
that  followed  in  the  original;  the  insertion  in  the 
text  of  the  American  genera  and  species  of  animals; 
many  critical  notes;  and  a  catalogue  of  foreign  and 
American  references. 

There  will  be  attached  to  the  work  about  35 


jilati's,  executed  in  the  best  style,  rcjirocn ting  up 
iNariis  of  500  figures,  illustrative  of  the  theory  uf 
(•ry>lallization;  the  characters  which  have  served 
lor  llie  clasiificalinn  of  living  bodies,  &.c.  kc. 

The  volume  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  na  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  subscribers  shall  have  been  ob- 
tained, to  whom  it  will  be  delivered,  when  publish- 
ed, for  four  dollars,  in  boards. 

Public  Institutions,  Colleges,  Academies,  &.c.  sub- 
scribing for  10  copies,  or  upwards,  will  be  allowed 
a  liberal  discount. 

Subscriptions  received  by  the  publisher,  F.  Lo- 
CAs,  jr.  Baltimore. 

liallimore,  June,  1829. 


Straw  Paper — A  JVcw  Article- 
J.  S.  SKmriER  Esq:  Chambtrsburg,  May  23,  1928. 

Dear  Sir, — I  send  you  a  sample  of  (he  straw  pa- 
per, manufactured  at  the  mill  of  McDonald  and 
Uidgley,  near  this  place;  this  sheet  on  which  I  now 
write  was  in  straw  yesterday.  It  would  suit  prin- 
ters for  wrapping  paper,  particularly,  when  their 
papers  are  sent  a  considerable  distance — you  know 
the  common  w-r.^-pping  paper  with  which  the  printers 
generally  inclose  their  papers,  by  the  lime  thev 
travel  two  or  three  days  in  the  stage,  you  have  diffi- 
culty often  in  reading  the  directions.  The  price  per 
ream,  will  not  exceed  two  dollars  medium  size — 
you  may  let  ink,  or  water  remain  on  this  paper  fur 
some  minutes,  and  you  can  write  on  the  other  side; 
perhaps  you  can  get  your  printers  to  use  it;  at  least 
for  a  part  of  their  business.  The  paper  would  an- 
swer for  post  offices  well — but  I  think  it  would  suit 
printers  better.  With  res|)ect,  your  friend, 

John  F'indlat. 

[For  the  purpose  of  testing  it  the  better,  we  have 
sent  some  packets  to  distant  places,  and  requested 
postmasters  to  return  the  envelopes  that  we  may  tee 
how  they  bear  the  froissement  of  the  mail] 


Salem  County  (N.  J.)  Ageiccltural  Socictt. 
At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  tlip 
Courthouse  in  Salem,  on  Tuesday  the  15th  day  of 
April,  1829,  the  following  persons  were  duly  elected 
Officers  of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Robert  G  Johnson,         President. 
Samuel  L.  James,  1st  Uice- President. 

Joseph  Kille,  Sd  Fice  President. 

John  Thompson,  3d  Vice- President. 

Thomas  Yarroiv,  Corresponding  Sec'ry. 

Francis  L.  McCulloch,   Ilecording  Secretary. 
T.  Jones  Yorke,  Treasurer. 

Toujnship  Committees. 
Salem — Edward  J.   Keasby,    chairman,  7'bunjas 
Sinnickson,  Joseph  Kille,  John  Sinnicksun,  Edward 
Smith,  John  Tuft. 

Upper  Penn's  Neck— Lewis  Green,  chairman, 
Richard  Somers,  Jacob  Good»in,  David  Scull,  Jo- 
seph Black,  Hudson  A.  Springer. 

Elunborough — John  M.  Sinnickson,  cliairmam, 
John  I'hompson,  William  Hall,  Clement  Hall,  Mor- 
ris Hall. 

Mannington — William  Carpenter,  jiin-  cluiirmon, 
John  Denn,  Elisha  Bassett,  Josiah  Miller,  Joseph 
Bassett,  jun.,  George  Hall. 

Pilesgrove — Paul  Scull,  chairman,  Josiah  Shall, 
Nathaniel  Robins,  Samuel  Johnson,  Samuel  Somers, 
Jonathan  Cawley. 

Lower  Penn's  Neck — Josejdi  Lippcncott,  chair- 
man, Samuel  L.  James,  Samuel  Gilmore,  Thoiuat 
F.  Lambson,  William  Johnson,  David  Ware. 

Upper  Alloway's  Neck  — Stacy  Lloyd,  chairman, 
Josiah  M.  Reeve,  Isaac  English,  James  Patteisuu, 
Ellis  Ayres,  Judah  Herritage. 

Lower  Alloway's  Creek — Stacy  Lloyd,  cAairruan.. 
Daniel  Tracy,  John  W.  Markell- 

(Signed,}         FgAKCis  L.  McCvlloch, 

Uec.  Sec'ry. 
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lEPMr.  Priiice,  proprietor  of  the  Linnasan  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  near  New  York,  is  very  anxious  to 
obtain  seeds  of  the  Fitis  liiparia,  or  sweet  scented 
grape  of  Oliio,  as  hut  one  sex  is  at  present  known 
to  our  gardens,  and  in  consequence  no  fruit  is  pro- 
duced. The  seeds  can  be  transmilted  to  him  by 
mail,  and  such  favour  will  be  cheerfully  recipro- 
cated. 


Baltimore  Market.— There  has  been  a  depre^s- 
«ion  in  the  prices  of  tlour  since  our  last  of  from  37^ 
to  50  cents  a  barrel.  Howard  str.-et  was  &5.50  from 
the  wagons  yesterday,  and  it  wiis  generally  consi- 
dered worth  <,5.7y  from  stores,  though  many  hold- 
ers prefer  holding  on  to  selling  for  less  than  lj(j  a 
$6.12*.  GRAtN.— There  has  been  a  few  cargoes  of 
new  wheat  in  market.  One  cargo  of  rare  ripe 
wheat  from  the  Rappahannock,  was  sold  for  f  l.Si, 
and  another  of  red  wheat  at  $1.2.3-,  but  these  prices 
are  by  no  means  indicative  of  the  value  of  the  ar- 
ticle. The  tirst  was  a  supeiior  lot,  and  was  wanted 
for  a  particular  purpose,  and  both  were  early  in  the 
market,  which  induced  buyers  to  advance  consid- 
erably in  their  offers.  Our  quotations,  therefore, 
of  wheat  may  be  considered  nominal,  as  there  are 
no  two  persons  who  agree  in  their  estimate  of  the 
value  of  it.  We  have  cndiavoured  to  adopt  a 
medium  between  the  extremes  of  the  rales  given 
us.  f>ivE  Stock.— Beef  on  the  hoof  is  very  dull, 
and  the  prices  further  depressed— our  quotations 
probably  embrace  both  extremes. 

^  There  has  been  no  intelligence  from  Europe 
■ince  our  last. 


I,  .8  a  .81,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .1 1  a  .13, 
Upland  9.  a  .lOJ,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10',  Alabama  9.  a 
lOi;  >'f(i(fters,  South.  ..12  3.33,  West.  .30  a.3 1;    Flax  .^i 

a  .1^.  Flour,  super.  6.25  a ,  fine  6.00;  Uyc  3.62  a  3.75; 

Cornmeal,  lids.   12.00  a ,  bis.  2.18  a  2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu. ;  Grain,  Wheat  1.25  a  l.SO; 

Kye  .60  a.C5,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .44  a  .46, 1,  c.  yellow,  .47 
a. 48,  u.  c.  round,  .49  a  .51;  Oats  .33  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
.—  a  .— ;  do.  East.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a-  .50. 
Ilnms,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .10a  .12,  Western  .8  a. 9; 
//fMip,  210;Lar(i,.5a.8;  OU,  linseed,. 78  (119;  Porfr,  mess, 
13.00a  13.25,  prime  1 1.50a  12, cargo  10.00  a  10.50;  like, 
2.76  a3.00;  Todacco,  Kentucky  .3i  a  .6,  Virginia  .4^  a. 7; 
iVool,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
v/ashed,  generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


FOR  SALE, 

Very  superior  GR.AIN  CRADLES  for  heavy  grain, 
though  not  approved  by  some  in  light  grain,  as  they  are 
made  with  four  fingers  only — Also  superior  Scythe 
Rifles. 

July  I,  1829.  J.   S.  EASTMAN. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  June  26. 
Jlpples,  best,  bbl.  §.3.00  a  5.00.  Beans,  white,  bushel 
.90  a  1.00.  ««/,mess,  bbl.  10.25  a  10.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9.50;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  Buller,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Uoward-st.  6.75  a 
1.00;  Genesee,  6.75  a  7.00;  Rjc,  best,— .  Grain,  Corn, 
bush.  .56  a  60;  Rye,  .70  a  .80;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .40  a 
At.  Hoga'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
le.nOa  16. 5Q;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.25.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  lloncysuckleClover,33  a  .60; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .7  a  .8;  French  Su^ar  Beet  1 .60;  Man- 
gel Wurzcl .     fVoot,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .27  a 

•35;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a. 22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .25  a  .30,  do.  half  blood,  .22  n  .25;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .20  a  .22;  Native,  washed  .18  a  .20;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  \f*  sort,  .36  a  37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
tpiooing,  1st  sort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Cmrenl  in  JVew  York,  June  27. 
Bnes-wax,  yellow  .23  a. 24.     CoHon.New  Orleans  .9i 
a. 12;    Upland,  .8i  a  .10^;   Alabama,  .9  a  11.     Co/(on 
Hogging,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a. 21;  Flax.  14  a. 17.  fVnx,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a  9.     Flnxrred,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ; 

f/our,  N.York, bbl.  6.25  a  6.37i;  Canal 6.00  a  6. 37i;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st. a  6.60;  Richmond  city  mills,  — ; 

counlry,6.00a6.I2,',;.\lexaiid'a,  6.00a6.2S;  Fredericks- 
burg   a  6.00;   Petersburg.  6.00  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

S.62\  a  3.75;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.37^  a2.50;  per  hhd. 
13.00  a  13.25.  (t'rniii.  Wheat,  Virginia  1.12  a  1.20;  N. Ca- 
rolina,   ;  Rye,  Norlh,  66  a  67;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  .60  a 

.55;  Barley,  .54  a. 66;  Oals, South  and  North,  .30a  .36; 
Peas,  white,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  Beans,  7  bu.  9.00  a  8.60.  i'lori- 
«on9,'Becr,  mess  9.75  a  10.25;  prime  7.60  a  8.25;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .1 1;  Lard, 

5  a  .6;    Pork,  mess  !2.50  a  13.00;   prime  9.16  a  10.12,i, 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a. 10.  Ki«.2ia.3.  roliaco,  Virginia  .SJ  a  .6i  a.Oi; 
Kentucky,  .3.1  a  b\  a  .GJ.  Woof,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .30;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  commOD,  .18  a  .26; 
Fulled,  spinning.  .18  a  .33. 

i'ricei  Current  in  Philadelpltia,  June  29. 
Bmj-icm, yellow  .22a.!3;  Cf(in»,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.23; 
Bitf,  mess  10.50a  11,  prime  9  a 9.60,  cargo  1;  Culler,  No 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
SEEDS. 

The  subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  general  assortment  of 
Agricultural  Implements,  comprising  a  great  variety  of 
improved  Ploughs,  Harrows  and  Cultivators— Wheat 
Fans,  with  improvements  recently  introduced — Corn 
Shi'llers,  the  gearing  of  which  is  so  improved  as  to  run 
light  and  be  very  durable — a  few  boxes  of  superior  Dar- 
by Creek  and  Indian  Pond  Scythe  Stones— Patent  spring 
steel  Hay  and  Manure  Forks.  Ruta  Baga,  and  white 
flat  Turnip  Seed— a  few  bushels  of  Buckwheat. 
SINCLAIR  &  MOORE, 

July  I,  1829.  Pratt-st.  wharf,  Baltimore. 

ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED- 

The  subscriber  has  for  sale  from  three  to  four  hun- 
dred bushels  of  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  raised  by  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Evans,  near  this  city,  and  will  be  warranted  very 
superior. 

July  1,  1829.  J.  S.  EASTMAN. 


AL.MANAC. 


1829. 

Jli.v. 


SuK.  Length 

Rises.       Sets,   of  days. 


."Saturday, 4 

.Sunday, .^5 

Monday, 6 

Tuesday, 7 

\\'fdiif.sday,..    8 

Tliursday, 9 

Fridav, 10 


H.  M. 
14  42 
14  42 
14  40 
14  40 
14  40 
14  38 
14  38 


Moon 
Sets. 


H.  M. 
9  3'2 
10     3 

10  3U 

11  2 
U  32 
morn. 

0     3 


Moon — First  Quarter,  9th,  1  li.  24  m.  Mom. 


BilZ.TIiyiORE  FBXCES  CUBREXTT. 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Orders  for  Green-House  Plants  from  the  magnificent 
collection  of  Messrs  D.  &C.  Landreth,  Philadelphia, 
received  by  the  subBcriber. 

The  plants  are  cultivated  in  pots,  which  therefore, 
admits  of  transporting  at  the  present  season  with  per- 
fect safety.  All  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to, — 
packed  in  boxes  and  received  by  the  steam-boat  line. 

The  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelh's  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  and  comprise  the  most 
beautiful,  both  native  and  exotic.  None  are  sold  by 
them  unless  in  perfect  health,  and  the  prices  at  wMeh 
they  are  olfered  very  reasonable.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  gralii  on  application. 

aTso,  a  constant  supply  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
GARDEN  SEEDS,  grown  and  warranted  by  them. 

The  subscriber  has  likewise  on  hand  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLE.MENTS,  such  as 
Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs;  Clery's  Patent  Im- 
proved Scotch  Ploughs;  Improved  Bar  Share  Ploughs; 
Substratum  do.  and  Shovel  do.;  Cultivators;  Wheat 
Fans;  Hay  Rakes;  Straw  Cutters;  Swingle  Trees;  Oil 
Stones;  Patent  Scythe  Rifles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  &c.  &c. 
All  the  castings  for  the  Davis'  and  other  Ploughs  sold 
by  him,  constantly  on  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
worn  out — but  he  does  not  furnish  castings  for  making 
new  ploughs.  JONATH.\N  S.  EASTMAN, 

No.  36  West  Pratt  street,  Baltiinorc. 
N.  B.  Wanted,  immediately,  two  apprentices  at  the 
above  buslncs.s — one  fourteen   and  the  other   sixteen 
years  of  ago.  J'  S'  K- 


Corrected  for  the  ^'Imerican  Farmer.  . 
Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  n  6.00— red,  6.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  7.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping  6.00a  10.«0— Ohio,  com- 
mon, 5.00  n  8.50— good  red  8.00  0  12.00— fir  •  yellow 
10.00  0  20.00 — Rappahannock,  3.00  ii  3.50 — Kentucky, 
line  4.00  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  §7.00  a  7.50* — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.75  a  6.00  city  mills,5.50o  —  Sus- 

piehanna, Corn  Meal, bbl.  2.50 — Grain,  best  red 

wheat,  new  1.05  o  1.10 — best  white  do.  new  1.20  a  1.25; 

ord.  to  good,  .GO  a  1.00— Corn,  white,  45.  a  .46;  yel.  .45 

46— RvE,. 53  a. 55— Oats,. 2S  a. 33— Beans,  1. 00a  1.25 

Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  3.25  o  3.50 — Timothy, 

J  a  2. 50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2. 60 — Herd's,  .76  a  1.00 — 
Lucerne. 37^0. 50 lb. — Barlev,  .45a.60 — Flaxseed,  1.20 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .94  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12— Alab.  .9  a 
10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  a  .9 — 
Geo.  .9«  .12— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24  a 
Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  o  .16 — wash- 
ed,. 18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter.. "5  • 

.30 full  do..30o.50,aecord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  V<'r    ■^,^ 

ton, 5225  c  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  170  n  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1 ,  bbl. 
0-  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.25  • 
0— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3.50* 
3.75- Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,4.50— 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .\i{ — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §3.60,  ground, 
,.25  bbl.  — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.00  a  §5.15. 

•Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  by  the  single  barrel,  /of 
Ellicotts'  Patapsco  while  wheat  family  flour. 

Marketing.- Raspberries,  ii\  a  iSj  per  quart;  Cher, 
ries,  3  11  10  per  qt.;  Currants,  CJ  per  qt.;  Blackberries, 
8  a  10  per  qt.;  Cucumbers,  10  a  \-2\  per  doz.;  Beans 
I8i  per  peck;  Peas,  12i  a  26  per 'peck;  Squabs,  I8J; 
Butler,  lb.  .20  a  26;   Eggs,  .16  a   .18J;  Potatoes,  Irish, 

bush.  1.00  a ;   Chickens,  doz.  2  a  3.00;  Beef,  prime 

pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7;  Pork,  .6; 
young  Pigs,  dressed,  .8140  1.00;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork, 
5.60  a  G.OO  CWt. 


McKIMS  GENUINE  CALCINED  MAGNESIA. 
The  proprictjrs  of  the  Maryland  Chemical  Works, 
can  wilh  confidence,  recommend  this  article  to  the  pub- 
lie  as  ;iior,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the  im- 
porteil  article,  and  at  about  one  half  the  price;  it  i,-<  care- 
fully put  up  in  convenient  sized  bottles,  and  is  olfered  for 
sain  by  all  the  Druggists  in  llic  city,  and  at  their  Ware 
huutc  No.  69  South  alrect,  Baltimore. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 
Hemp,  McComb's  Machine  for  cleaning  and  prepar- 
ing for  market,  recommended — On  the  advantages  of  an 
Agricultural  Life— On  the  cause  of  Smut  in  Whi  ;.t— 
Tobacco,  quantity  and  value  of  exported,  and  (i.ii'i 
laid  on  it  in  Great  Britain— Lucerne— Remarkable  (ow 
and  Calf— Prospect  of  Crops  in  New  York  and  in  Gcor- 
pia- Disease  among  Silk  Worms,  letter  from  Mr.  0.  S. 
Rees,  of  South  Carolina,  and  answer  by  Mr.  G.  B. 
Smilli— Fruit  Trees;  to  prevent  the  canker,  black  rust, 
&c.  Sic— Duty  of  Parents  to  Children  in  rcl.Uion  to  the 
Marriage  of  the  latter — Poetry,  onrevisitinj  the  cottage 
of  Rosa,  in  early  spring  after  a  long  al -'  .ki— The 
Snipe — Great  Running  of  Sclim,  at  Phili''  1  'ii.  i" 
1767— Fishing  Song— On  the  Natural  Hi>l'  1  >  ■  f  ihu 
Locust  by  Dr.  Nathaniel  Potter— Obioctioii;il.U'  Ifiiase* 

used  in    various   parts  of  the  United   Stati ifamnosl 

Humbnldt— Editorial;  An  Elementary  trcali-c  on  Natu- 
ral History,  by  Julius  T.  Ducatel— Straw  Paper;  Officer! 
of  the  Salem  County  Agricultural  Society;  Baltimor* 
Market;  Prices  Current — Almanac. 
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AO&ZOUXiTV&Z]. 


A  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOL  AND 

SHEEP. 

TtluUUd  /rofli  Ou  French  by  the  Editor  cf  the  JnwHcaii 

Farmer. 

(Conlinncd  from  page  I  U.) 

Section  5. 

Of  the  connexion  beticeen  Ihc  jiropcrties  of  JVotitnd 

certain  external  circxtmatances. 

After  having  shewn  how  the  divers  properties  of 
wool  are  connected  one  with  another,  and  how  they 
depend  on  the  condition  of  the  body  and  of  the  skin 
of  the  sheep;  we  apprehend  it  may  be  useful  to  in- 
dicate, without  more  delay,  the  accidental  circum 
stances  which  most  frequently  alter  some  one  of 
these  pioperties,  and  thus  cannot  fail  to  injure  (he 
wool  in  the  mass. 

But  in  treating  of  the  influence  of  certain  exterior 
circumstances,  upon  wool,  our  intention  is  not  now 
to  enlarge  upon  the  different  treatments  which 
this  primary  matter  should  undergo  in  the  handj  of 
the  washer  and  the  manufacturer;  we  will  limit  our- 
selves to  considering  it  in  its  growing  state.  It  isin 
that  condition  that  one  in  general  can  best  judge  of 
it;  all  the  characteristic  signs  appear  then  at  onee, 
and  furnish  precious  indications  for  appreciating  in 
the  most  certain  manner  its  real  merit. 

The  exterior  circumstances  which  are  usually 
prejudicial  to  the  qualities  of  wool,  in  its  growing 
state,  are:  1st,  Humidity.  2ndly,  'I'he  heat  of  the 
sun.  Srdly.The  presence  of  external  bodies  wlich 
attach  themselves  to  it.  4thly,  The  rumpllig 
(/roi$$ement)  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Humidity  is  more  or  less  injurious  accordinglo 
its  nature,  and  according  to  the  degree  of  heatw.th 
which  it  is  accompanied. 

Hot  and  humid  winds,  the  fog,  the  dew,  rain, 
■now,  the  accidental  immersion  of  the  animal,  an<> 
lastly,  the  habitual  action  of  the  urine  and  of  excre- 
ments; such  are  the  causes  which  most  frequettly 
subject  the  fleece  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  lu- 
midily.  It  is  in  vain  that  nature  seems  to  live 
sought  to  guard  the  fibre  of  wool  against  the  irflu- 
ence  of  humidity,  in  imbruing  it  with  those  oily 
matters  that  we  call  greasiness  and  surge,  (suiit  cl 
•ui-ge.) 

We  already  know  that  pure  and  cold  waleris  of 
itself  sufficieot  to  dissolve  le  mini,  (the  yolk  c  ex- 
terior grease,)  and  the  surge  itself,  or  grease  »hich 
inheres  in  the  fibre,  as  we  shall  presently  shew  can- 
not defend  the  fibre  against  the  serious  chanps  ef- 
fected in  it  by  the  influence  of  urine  and  excrmen- 
titious  accumulations,  (lea  croltini.) 

Water  renders  the  fibre  coarser  by  dilati^  it;  it 
renders  it  for  the  moment  more  supple  an"  more 
susceptible  of  extension — in  a  word,  if  prtially 
destroys  its  character.  These  facts  will  be;vident 
to  all  observers  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  slablish 
them.  The  cause  of  increased  coarseneJ  of  the 
tube  consists,  according  to  all  appearanc,  in  the 
faculty  of  absorption,  by  means  of  which  Is  pores 
imbibe  more  or  less  of  humid  particles,  'hat  of  a 
greater  susceptibility  of  extension  does  nt  appear 
to  us  so  easy  of  explanation,  and,  wilhoutecurring 
to  any  doubtful  theory,  we  will  content  'Urselves 
with  relaljris  the  fact,  remarking  only  thstthis  su?- 
ceplibijily  had  already  been  acknowledfd,  since 
we  find  that  in  the  writinjcs  of  our  natur.isis  that 
it  is  in  a  dry  hair,  compared  to  a  wet  on,  as  five 
lo  thirly-five.  As  to  the  alteration  that  tk  charac- 
ter of  (he  fibre  underj;oP8  when  il  has  b«n  wet,  it 
seems  to  us  to  explain  it.self  by  the  dilatii,  and  by 
the  augmentation  of  suppleness  that  it  haacquired. 

This  alteration  will,  tvithout  douhl,  ni  be  very 
remarkable,  if  it  takes  place,  (sUl  s'agil)oacti  upon 
fibres  of  wool  united  in  a  lock,  whicl  one  has 
moistened  and  left  to  dry,  with  precaulioand  with- 
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out  deranging  them;  but  i:  wdi  be  very  apparent  in 
the  case  where  these  precautions  have  not  been 
taken.— The  humidity  of  it  augmenting  the  weight 
at  the  end  of  the  lock,  almost  always  charged  with 
excrement,  occavions  a  tension,  whicli  also  contri- 
butes much  to  efface  the  character  of  the  fibre. 

Uut  it  will  be  asked  if  the  various  effects  upon 
wool,  attributable  to  humidity,  will  exist  after  the 
wool  shall  have  been  properly  dried? 

We  cannot  but  answer  affirmatively  to  this  ques- 
tion. The  traces  left  by  humidity  on  the  fleece  in 
its  growth,  are  as  evident  as  they  are  pernicious:  at 
the  same  time  that  the  water  has  dilated  the  tissue 
of  the  fibre,  the  nourishing  juices  of  the  latter  have 
been  taken  to  refil  the  great  void  which  this  dilation 
has  caused  in  the  interior  of  the  tube  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  even  after  the  evaporation  of  tlie  humidity 
the  fibre  remains  coarser  than  before.  'I'he  tension 
occasioned  by  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the  lock, 
when  it  has  been  wet,  having  exercised  out  of  pro- 
portion or  measure  the  faculty  of  suppleness  wliich 
the  moistened  fibre  had  acquired,  and  having  effaced 
in  pari  its  character,  it  results  that  the  fibre  will  ne- 
cessarily have  lost,  never  lo  regain,  a  part  of  that 
strength,  and  of  that  elasticity  of  curl,  (dufrisi,) 
which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  so  useful  to  it  in 
the  operation  of  felling  (/eufraire,)  or  fulling — In  a 
word,  the  »  aler  having  parlially  dissolved  the  grca- 
siness  (auinl)  which  laid  over  or  covered  (enduiaait) 
the  fibre,  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  drying  it,  has  crisp- 
ed it  more  easily,  and  it  will  have  become  so  much 
the  less  soft  and  flexible,  as  it  has  been  more  fre- 
quently in  turns  wet  and  dry.  The  efl'ects  of  hu- 
midity are  not  less  prejudicial  upon  wool  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  sheep,  and  though  the  water 
has  thickened  the  lube  by  dilating  it,  it  seems  Ihat 
the  wool  after  having  been  dried,  resumes  very  near- 
ly its  original  fineness;  nevertheless  it  cannot  be  af- 
^rined  that  it  has  completely  done  so;  and  some 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  are  not  sufficiently 
conclusive  to  be  mentioned  here,  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  not  be  without  detriment  to  its 
fineness,  that  one  could  wash  wool  even  in  pure  cold 
water  and  leave  it  to  dry,  many  times  in  succession. 
Humidity  proceeding  from  urine  and  from  excre- 
ments, produces  upon  wool  in  its  growth,  effects  still 
more  pernicious  than  those  we  have  described. 
These  matters  are  endowed  with  a  corrosive  faculty, 
which  attacks  the  surge,  (the  grease  which  inheres 
in  the  fibre  itself,  le  aur^e.)  Their  action  is  so  much 
the  greater  as  it  is  permanent;  it  alters  the  colour  of 
the  fibre,  in  staining  it,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  at 
first,  then  more  and  more  dark  until  it  becomes 
almost  black.  These  various  shades  denote  a  pro- 
gressive deterioration  of  the  substance  of  the  fibre, 
which  is  sometimes  decomposed  to  the  point  of 
losing  all  its  strength,  and  of  breaking  as  easily  as 
a  piece  of  straw  which  is  found  on  the  dung  hill  af- 
ter fermentation.  Independently  of  the  ordinary 
effects  of  humidity,  which  are  the  causes  of  render- 
ing the  fibre  coarser,  and  the  alteration  of  its  elastic 
faculties  and  of  its  character,  urine  and  the  excre- 
ments occasion  then,  the  alteration  of  its  colour, 
and  the  deterioration  of  its  very  substance.  It  is  in 
effect  Ihat  which  we  constantly  remark  on  the  fleeces 
of  beasts  whose  litter  is  not  kept  fresh  and  in  good 
order,  the  wool  of  the  belly  and  thighs  is  yellow, 
coarse  and  dry.  The  eml  of  every  lock  on  the 
llaiiks  and  elsewhere  carries  a  humid  accretion  of 
excrement,  in  Ihe  interior  of  which  we  find  the  ends 
of  Ihe  fibres,  without  character,  without  fineness, 
without  slren^lh,  and  often  in  a  slate  bonleriiig  on 
decomposition.  I 

Until  now  we  have  spoken  only  of  Kh".  direct  in-  i 
fluence  of  humidity  upon  Ihe  fibre;  Ihat  which  il 
exercises  indirectly  upon  Ihe  wool,  in  attacking  Ihe 
L'oudilion  of  Ihe  skin  first,  and  then  the  health  ol 
Ihe  animal,  may  be  yet  more  hurtful.  In  fart  it  i« 
indubitable  that  the  skin  absorbs  a  considerable 
quantity  of  humidity,  which  has  a  tendency  on  the  I 


one  hand,  lo  relax  its  tiisue,  and  lo  enlarge  its  porw; 
and  on  the  other  to  be  Ihe  principle  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  miladies.  Humidity  has  in  many  tliccp  folds 
been  the  cause  of  Ihc  loss  of  entire  flocks;  and  it  is 
in  a  great  measure  lo  this  cause  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  ravages  of  ihc  watery  cachexy— an  ill  habil 
of  body  proceeding  from  the  bad  disposition  of  the 
fluids  and  humours— but  we  will  return  by  and  by 
lo  this  subject. 

The  heat  of  Ihe  sun  lentls  lo  dry  up  a  part  of  Ihe 
greasiness  (swim/)— existing  in  the  fleece,  and  con- 
sequently to  alter  Ihe  qualities  of  sofiness  and  sup- 
pleness of  Ihe  fibre.  Its  influence,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  is  particularly  injurious  when  il 
lakes  place  upon  wool  which  has  been  wet;  .'or  the 
wool  having  been  thui  deprived  of  a  portion  of 
grease  (fvint)  which  protected  il,  becomes  so  much 
the  more  susceptible  of  being  dried  and  hardentd 
by  Ihe  effect  of  ardent  heat. 

The  external  mailers,  the  presence  of  which  is 
most  habitually  injurious  to  wool,  are;  First,  the 
dung  of  sheep  folds — Secondly,  sand,  earth  and 
dust — Thirdly,  the  broken  remains  of  fodder  and 
straw  litter. 

In  treating  of  Ihe  effects  of  humidity  upon  wool, 
we  have  spoken  of  the  pernicious  influence  of  dung 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  extremity  of  the  locks 
of  the  fleece,  wc  have  nothing  to  add  at  present  to 
what  we  have  said  on  that  point. 

The  light  sand  which  composes  almost  exclusively 
the  soil  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  lifted  and  carried 
in  all  directions  by  winds  as  violent  as  they  are  fre- 
quent, is  easily  introduced  into  Ihe  fleece  where  it 
attaches  itself  and  accumulates  the  more  in  propor- 
tion as  the  fleece  is  finer,  more  curled,  and  its  grease 
more  abundant — The  quantity  of  sand  with  which 
the  fleece  is  sometimes  charged,  is  so  considerable, 
Ihat  on  geparatir.g  Ihe  locks  it  is  not  possible  to  see 
Ihe  skin.  The  f  '::d  absorbs  at  the  *«me  time,  1st, 
the  moisture  or  transudation  of  the  skin  which  is 
destined  by  nature  to  contribute  to  its  suppleness; 
and  2ndly,  the  grease  (auinl)  which  performs  the 
same  functions  in  regard  to  the  fibre.  Il  opposes 
itself  too,  to  the  natural  connexion  of  the  fibre  in 
ever/  lock,  a  connexion  on  which  depends  in  a  great 
meamre,  the  regularity  of  character.  It  contri- 
butes also  in  a  manner  yet  more  marked,  to  the  al- 
teration of  this  character,  in  mixing  itself  with  the 
excrement  which  already  adheres  lo  the  end  of  the 
lock,  and  in  adding,  by  an  augmentation  of  weight, 
one  degree  more  of  tension  to  the  fibres  that  com- 
pose it. 

Perhaps  also  it  may  be  proved  Ihat  sand  opposes 
itself  to  the  natural  play  or  operation  of  the  air  and 
of  light,  as  much  upon  the  interior  of  the  fleece,  as 
upon  the  skin  itself— and  we  are  not  ignorant  how 
much  their  influence  is  necessary  lo  Ihc  development 
of  bodies  in  general.  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea  shore  exposes  the  royal  flock  of  Perpignan,  lo 
all  the  inconveniences  we  have  specified,  and  the 
quality  of  the  wool  furnished  by  Ibis  flock  iocontes- 
tibly  suffers  by  such  exposure. 

Earlh  and  dust  produce  effects  analogous  to  those 
of  sand.  It  is  during  the  sojourn  of  flocks  upon 
certain  kinds  of  soils,  that  these  foreign  matters  find 
opportunity  lo  introduce  themselves  into  the  fleeces; 
and  one  recognizes  by  the  red,  yellow,  or  while,  Ihe 
kind  of  soil  on  which  the  animals  pasture.  Thn 
p.irticles  of  vegetables  which  serve  lo  nourish  and 
to  litter  sheep,  attaches  to  llieir  wool  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  it  is  only  with  great  IrouMe  thai  one  can 
separate  them  from  il  in  Ihe  opciation  of  washing, 
beatini;,  (ballade.)  and  picking  This  inconve- 
nience depreciates  Ihe  wool  more  than  it  is  possi- 
Me  lo  believe,  and  one  will  not  fail,  when  Ihe  mo- 
ment for  it  arrives,  lo  recommend  lo  wool  growers 
Ihe  greatest  precautions  lo  prevent  il;  in  the  mean 
lime,  wc  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking,  that 
Ihe  presence  of  these  foreizn  bodies  causes  damage 
lo  the  beasts,  as  it  causes  them  to  scratch  and  rub 
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themselves,  »vliich  results  in  a  striking  ilerangcmcnt 
of  the  fleece,  and  a  pullins;  and  plucking,  (liraille- 
mens)  ivliicli  is  very  injurious. 

Tlie  rumplings  {fiuissi'mcttt)  wliicli  Hie  wool  un- 
dergoes during  ils  sojourn  upon  the  body  of  llie 
blieep,  sensibly  alter  it.i  different  qualilicb:  in  fact 
we  have  seen  that  the  most  essential  of  lliesc  quali- 
ties were  connected  in  ;i  very  close  manner  not  only 
with  the  character  of  the  Jibre,  but  also  with  Us 
strength  properly  called,  and  its  diJJ'cnnt  modes  oj 
elasticity— (or  these  last  properties  arc  so  much  the 
more  entire,  as  they  are  the  less  acted  ii|ion— as  for 
example,  the  first  quality  of  a  bow  is  to  be  endowed 
with  the  property  of  regaining  its  position,  (redressi- 
menl)  as  jironipt  in  effect  and  as  complete  as  possi- 
ble; but  after  reiterated  use  this  power  of  self-con- 
traction anil  reijainin^  its  oriy;inal  condition  is  natu- 
rally dimini-lied — one  conceives  that  the  result 
ouelit  to  be  the  same  in  a  fibre  of  wool,  the  elastic 
f.irullies  of  which  shall  have  been  exhausted  by 
ruinplings,  (froissimeus,)  or  by  having  been  ficquent- 
ly  stretched. 

We  will  avoiil  here,  as  in  the  whole  course  of  (his 
section,  to  speak  of  the  means  indicated  by  expe- 
rience to  prevent  the  inconveniences  that  we  have 
judged  it  necessary  to  point  out  at  present.  It  will 
lie  (iii.e  enough  to  do  that  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  care  necessary  to  be  given  to  flocks. 

Kndof  section  5. — The  next  treats  of  the  relation 
between  the  properties  of  wool,  and  its  employment 
iu  uiaoufactures. 


SKETCH  OF  BEDFORD  COUNTY,  PEiNN- 
SVLVANIA. 

(Concluded  from  p.  115.) 

O'i.  The  food  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  or  help, 
a>  they  are  called,  is  the  same  as  that  of  tlicir  em- 
ployer. No  farmer  in  Bedford  county  could  get  a 
hireling  if  he  made  any  distinction,  ami  the  entire 
family,  maids,  men,  children,  wife  and  roaster,  eat 
«t  the  same  table.  The  quality  of  the  fare  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  niaster;  usually  it  is  cof- 
lee,  v»heat  bread  and  bacon,  fresh  meat,  poultry,  or 
salt  fish,  for  breakfast.  V^■heat  bread,  bacon,  fresh 
meat  or  poultry,  with  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
pies,  witii  a  glass  of  whiskey,  for  dinner.  Tea,  the 
same  sort  of  meat  and  bread,  for  supper;  sometimes 
Oiush  and  milk  in  winter. 

94.  In  summer  farmers  work  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
eel,  allowing  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  an  half  for 
breakfast,  and  the  same  for  dinner.  In  winter  they 
breaklast  by  candle  light,  and  join  their  work  al 
the  fir»t  dawn  of  day;  they  are  called  to  dinner,  eat 
and  go  to  It  again. 

ys,  !>i>.  Such  a  domestic  as  an  English  butler  is 
unknown  to  the  Bedford  farmers,  and  servants  al- 
most as  much  so.  They  adopt  the  admonition  given 
liy  Marth.i  Trapbois  to  Olenvailock:  "The  v\ise 
man  is  his  own  best  assistant,"  and  are  aware  that 
no  man  is  truly  independent  who  depends  on  the 
labour  or  fidelity  of  others  for  his  comfort. 

'J7.  The  wages  of  maids  vary  Trom  50  cents  to 
7.'i  I  enis  a  week. 

9tJ.  A  few  spirited  individuals  are  adopting  the 
use  of  lime,  clover,  gypsum,  and  a  more  advanta- 
geous and  le^s  exli.msting  course  of  crops.  The 
Kulturc  of  clover  is  rapiilly  increasing.  It  has  been 
the  custom  heretofore  to  crop  the  land  as  long  as  it 
wiil  produce  any  thing,  and  no  means  taken  to  reno 
vale  it.  'I'liis  iteslruclive  system  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  pi  ciiliar  circunist.iiiees  of  the  country.  ISimI  ' 
foril  has  been  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
ICurope,  the  lowei  part  of  this  state  from  Maryland 
Slid  Ni-w  Jersey.  They  were  generally  very  poor, 
and  hail  barely  the  means  of  reaching  here-  Tliere 
were  large  tracts  of  unsealed  lands  in  all  parts  of 
the  cuiiiiiry,  the  property  of  persons  living  at  a  dis- 
tance, some  of  tlieui  111  Kiiglaiid.  On  this  land  the 
euiigranls  iquattcd.       I'hcy    constructed    wretched 


cabins  of  logs,  with  clap-board  roofs,  to  shelter  their 
heads  from  the  rigor  of  the  season.  The  floor  some- 
times consisted  of  earth,  sometimes  of  puncheons; 
a  partition  was  unknown;  the  single  room  served 
the  pur[iose  of  a  kitchen,  eating  room,  work  shop, 
and  bed  chamber,  for  the  family.  Perhaps  an  equal- 
ly wretched  hovel  contained  their  horse  and  a  cow 
or  a  hog.  'I'he  first  year  a  patch  was  cleared  for 
potatoes  and  corn.  Next  year  a  field  for  wheat. 
The  labour  of  clearing  land  fit  for  the  plough  is  pro- 
digious, and  to  open  a  farm  of  a  hundred  acres  is 
the  work  of  years.  Many  years  must  necessarily 
be  passed  in  painful  toil  before  enough  is  cleared  to 
maintain  a  family  and  keep  a  pair  of  horses.  In  the 
mean  tiii.e  the  first  cleared  was  worn  out.  Add  to 
this  the  perpetual  apprehension  the  sciuatter  is  under 
of  being  removed  by  a  non-resident  landholder,  from 
the  spot  of  his  affections,  the  spot  where  he  has 
struggled  and  toiled  from  youth  to  age,  suffering  all 
the  privations  to  which  a  pioneer  of  the  forest  is 
subject — and  we  will  cease  to  condemn  the  bad 
buildings  and  bad  husbandry  of  our  people. 

In  order  that  the  matter  may  be  rightly  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  to  take  a  coup  de  ceil  of  Penn- 
sylvania tenures. 

Charles  il.  granted  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  to 
William  Penn,  by  a  charter,  who  held  it  in  free  and 
common  soccage  by  fealty  alone  in  lieu  of  all  other 
services.  The  purchasers  from  Penn  held  of  him- 
self and  his  heirs,  "by  such  services,  customs  and 
rents,  as  to  him  or  them  should  seem  fit,  and  not  im- 
mediately of  the  crown,"  the  Penns  covenanting  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title.  The  tenures  under  Penn 
have  therefore  been  said  to  be  by  a  kind  of  rent 
service.  A  complete  title  consists  in  a  warrant,  sur- 
vey, patent  and  possession,  and  then  the  allodium  is 
in  the  purchaser. 

In  the  early  settlement  of  our  state,  bodies  of 
forest  land  were  taken  up  by  companies  and  indivi- 
duals on  speculation,  who  never  contemplated  set- 
tlement or  improvement,  but  who  purchased  with  a 


culture,  the  poverty  of  farmers,  the  absence  of  edu- 
cation and  polite  manners. 

Those  obstructions  to  every  thing  desirable  are 
diminishing.  Titles  are  becoming  better  ascertain- 
ed, suits  in  ejectment  are  fewer,  and  the  landlords 
desirous  of  selling  and  giving  the  preference  to  the 
tchaiils,  and  making  the  payments  favourable.  In 
ju>tice  to  the  non-residents,  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
lliat  with  one  solitary  exception,  I  have  never  known 
a  tenant  treated  with  severity,  but  every  indulgence 
has  been  extended  to  them  to  enable  them  to  pay 
their  rent,  or  the  purchase  money  if  they  have  con- 
tracted for  the  land.  We  may  fairly  hope  to  see 
Bedford  from  this  time  forward  progressing  as  ra- 
piilly in  agricultural  imjirovemcnt  as  she  is  in  popu- 
lation. 

yit.  Very  little  advance  has  been  made  in  im- 
provement of  slock,  because  too  much  dependence 
is  placed  in  the  woods  for  pasture,  and  the  policy  of 
llie  general  government  possesses  no  stability;  white 
oak  leaves  and  hickory  buds  never  make  good  cat- 
tle- People  must  sow  more  clover,  and  plough  less, 
liel'ore  they  can  raise  good  stock;  and  they  must 
have  more  confidence  in  the  government  before  they 
will  go  to  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  improved 
breeds.  The  improved  breed  of  hogs  from  Chester 
county  has  b«en  introduced,  and  Merino  sheep,  but 
the  extent  of  the  latter  is  limited.  Our  cattle  are 
litlle  better  than  highland  slags. 

100.  The  price  of  unlocated  lands,  bought  of  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania,  is  at  present  $26  67 
per  100  acres.  It  has  varied  at  different  periods, 
having  been  50  shillings  currency  per  100  acres. 

(n  states  where  the  United  States  possess  lands 
the  price  is  $1  25  per  acre.  There  are  no  United 
Stites  lands  in  Pennsylvania.  The  United  Slates 
ovned  a  tract  on  Lake  Erie,  including  Presque  Isle, 
wjich  was  not  deemed  to  have  heen  conveyed  to 
Penn  by  Charles;  and  by  deed  dated  March  3.  1792, 
the  United  Slates,  for  the  consideration  of  $151,640 
25,  conveyed  the  Lake  Erie  tract  to  Pennsylvania 


view  of  holding  them  until  a  rise  in  the  price  would  aid  thus  extinguished  the  claim  of  the  general  go 
pay  them  a  heavy  interest  on  their  capital.  This  ve^nment  to  lands  within  this  Commonwealth  fur 
peculation   business  has  retarded  the  population  of   ev^. 


Pennsylvania  more  than  any  other  local  cause.  Some 
lands  in  this  county,  surveyed  in  1763,  are  yet  a 
v\ilderness. 

As  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  became  more 
thickly  settled,  and  lands  became  difficult  to  acquire, 
the  poorer  farmers  moved  out  back;  that  is,  to  the 
west,  and  finding  uncultivated  lands  without  a 
claimant,  they  squalled  on  it,  erected  temporary 
buildings  and  began  to  raise  grain.  These  were 
joined  by  emigrants  from  the  adjoining  states  and 
from  Europe,  and  in  process  of  time  became  a  nu- 
merous and  formidable  body  of  men.  When  the 
pro|)rietors  discovered  the  intruders,  they  brought 
suits  in  ejectment  against  them.  In  some  instances 
the  squatters  took  leases  and  became  tenants;  in 
other  cases  they  held  out  and  plead  to  the  declara- 
tion; relying  on  defect  of  title  in  the  plaintifl's,  or  on 
a  possession  of  21  years.  An  actual,  ailverse  bona 
fide,  uninterrupted  possession  of  21  years,  without 
the  shadow  of  written  title,  will  cut  out  Ihe  best  of- 
fice title  in  Pennsylvania.  Actual  settlement  and 
improvement  have  at  all  times  been  peculiar  favour- 
ites of  the  legislature,  of  eouris  and  juries,  and 
where  non-residents  brought  suit  against  actual  set- 
tlers, if  a  flaw  could  be  picked  In  the  title  the  plain- 
tifl's were  mulct  in  costs.  However,  the  title  gene- 
rally was  good,  and  the  squatters  aware  that  nothing 
shoit  of  21  years'  possession  could  protect  Ihein, 
expended  nothing  In  Improvement,  and  scalped  the 
i  land.  This  is  one  cause  of  the  absence  of  good 
husbandry  iu  Bedford. 

Again,  tenants  leasing  from  year  to  year  have  no 
inducement  to  erect  costly  and  permanent  buildings, 
or  sow  artificial  grasses,  because  there  is  no  certain- 
ty of  their  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  labour. 
Those  two  causes  produce  a  wretched  stale  ol  ngrl- 


Tfac  public  lands  of  this  Commonwealth  formerly 
bel«iged  to  the  Penn  family  under  the  charter  of 
Chales;  but  in  1779  the  Assembly  by  act,  made  for 
thatt)urposc,  divested  them  of  Ihe  lands, and  vested 
theriin  the  eoiiimi)nwealth,and  abolished  quit-rents, 
reseiing  to  the  Penns,  the  proprietary  tenths  or 
manrs  Ihcn  aclually  surveyed  and  their  private  es- 
tates To  the  lands  thus  divested  Ihe  United  States 
nevelhad  any  claim.  Had  Ihe  Penns  continued  to 
possoa  Pennsylvania,  they  would  at  this  time  havo 
been  ke  richest  family  in  the  world. 

lOll  Every  landholder  lives  by  Ihe  sweat  of  hit 
brow. 

103.Tl'hcre  Is  a  bank  here,  or  the  ghost  of  a  bank. 
It  has  ^n  endeavouring  to  wind  up  Its  concerns 
for  sevial  years. 

104.  it  is  hazardous  to  attempt  to  establish  the 
compariive  fertility  of  soil  in  the  eastern  and  wis 
tern  statfc.  'Ihe  corn  on  Lake  Champlaiii  appear 
ed  to  iiiaiot  worth  raising.  In  some  parts  of  ISrw 
York  it  lias  good  as  In  Pennsylvania.  I  have  heard 
ancaster  county,  by  experienced  farmers, 
thai  one  fear  with  another  25  bushels  shelled  corn 
was  a  gnll  yield;  and  Lancaster  Is  proverbial  in 
Pennsjivhia  for  fertility  of  soil  and  excellence  of 
tillage,  lis  not  uncommon  on  the  Ohio,  Mississip- 
pi, iMissoti  and  their  tributary  streams,  to  ral.se  73 
biisheli  sl-lled  corn  to  the  acre.  An  aged  farmer, 
on  what  ilcalled  the  American  bottom,  In  Illinois, 
told  me,  tit  having  raised  corn  on  the  same  land 
for  .^0  coiieiitivc  years,  he  tried  a  corner  of  It  in 
wheat,  an  il  grew  rank,  taller  than  a  man's  head, 
mouhledad  produced  no  grain.  Maurice  BIrkback 
eslimated  ic  produce  of  corn  at  English  prairie  at 
50  bushel  per  ,icre.  In  Louisiana  they  raise  two 
crops  of  en  In  a  year.     The  Ma-la-po-iiy  bottoms 
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in  Virginia  approaches  llie  fertility  of  western  lands. 
There  are,  however,  Urne  Iracis  of  harrens  In  the 
western  sLiles,  p.irlii-iil.irly  on  the  O'raiiile  Rivier  la 
I'Unlte.  Were  I  to  venture  a  siiess,  I  should  say  the 
liest  lands  on  the  Missouri  and  Mis>issippi  produce 
twice  as  much  as  the  best  hinds  in  I'ennsylvania. 
cast  of  the  mountains,  providi'd  no  manure  or  other 
artificial  means  are  usoil  to  produce  a  crop,  the 
plouch  and  hoe  excepted. 

106.  I  have  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriaacs.  The  followinj!; 
is  the  result  of  inquiries  made  of  twenty  of  my 
neighbours,  taken  promiscuously  as  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  without  m;tkin^  any  selection,  eicept- 
ing  only  families  the  heads  of  wliich  were  not  above 
middle  age.  M.iny  of  them  have  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  forty.  In  cases  where  the  women  are  old 
and  past  child-bearing,  I  have  atlixed  the  letter  O; 
where  there  is  a  probability  of  their  having;  more 
children  they  are  marked  Ij.  It  is  impossible  in 
our  country  to  answer  the  rest  of  the  query. 


No. 


1,  10 

2.  8 
S,  10 

4,  8 

5,  6 

6,  9 

7,  8 

8,  15 

9,  17 
10.  II 


No.   II, 
1 

13. 
14, 
15, 
16, 

17,  12 
IS,  10 

19,  15 

20,  17 


Total  number  of  births,    -     -     -       203. 

The  result  is  10  3-20  to  a  marriage,  which  is  truly 
Bstonishin;;  and  cannot  hold  throughout  the  state. 
I  am  much  inclined  to  rely  on  the  estimate  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  which  was  8  to  a  marriage.  It  is  certain 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  greater  in 
thinly  settled  countries  than  in  cities  and  more 
densely  populated  districts.  I  should  suppose  tbe 
number  of  children  on  the  Missouri  to  be  greater 
than  with  us.  It  would  appear  that  tbe  water  wh'cb 
is  drunk  has  an  influence  on  the  fecundity  of  wonen. 
In  Orange  county,  Virginia,  there  are  a  numb;r  of 
barren  women.  On  the  Missouri  a  b.irren  wiman 
is  a  prodigy.  In  the  year  1S16, 1  was  told  at  loon's 
Lick,  that  there  were  four  families  who  lived  ibout 
three  miles  from  the  river,  on  the  opposite  siit,  and 
that  each  of  the  women  were  delivered  in  Ihi  same 
month  of  twins.  All  the  faiuilies  made  useof  the 
same  spring.  The  father  of  one  of  the  wonrtn  was 
my  informant.  It  is  certain  that  women  wki  have 
been  barren  for  many  years,  have,  on  their  lemoval 
to  the  Missouri,  became  fruitful.  But  I  haveneilher 
leisure  nor  inclination  to  pursue  this  malterfurlher. 
Thomas  B.  McEiwee. 


(From  the  .\nnales  de  Chimie.) 
SUGAR  FROM  BEET  ROOT 
Jleeount  of  the  process  used  by  J\Ir.  Achard,  fir  extract- 
ing sugar  from    beet   root,   as  commwicated  by 
him  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Van  Mons. 
My  labours  respecting  the  fabrication  if  Europe- 
an sugar  have  prevented  my  writing  to   ou  sooner. 
They  have  employed  me,  and  still  emiloy  mc,  so 
much,  that  I  have  very  little  time  to  spae  tor  other 
objects;  but,  as  I  know  that  the  subjec  is  interest- 
ing to  you,  I  am  anxious  to  take  the  firs  opportuni- 
ty of  giving  you  some  account  of  it 

The  species  of  beet  proper  for  makng  sugar  is 
the  Beta  Vulgaris  of  Linnaeus,  but  all  he  varieties 
of  that  species  are  not  equally  propff-  That  of 
which  the  inside  is  while,  the  skin  palered,  and  the 
root  long  and  spindle  shaped,  is  the  lest.  Every 
kind  of  beet  yields  sugar,  but  that  abtve  described 
should  be  made  choice  of,  when  we  wsh  to  fabri- 
cate this  substance  advantageously;  in  other  re- 
spects, the  quantity  of  sugar  furnishei  by  the  root 
depends  entirely  on  tbe  mode  of  cuiti  ation. 


It  follows,  from  the  process  on  the  fabrication  of 
sugar  from  beet  root,  which  I  executed  under  the  in 
.'pcclion  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  king  (of 
Prussia)  that  the  best  inethod  is,  to  boil  the  root 
(with  the  skin,  as  it  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  ami 
without  any  other  preparation  than  that  of  circfully 
taking  away  the  leaves  and  the  heart)  in  water,  till 
it  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  penetrali-d  by  a  straw.  A 
short  boiling  is  siilVicicnt  to  produce  this  degree  ol 
softness,  which  is  very  well  known  to  confectioners, 
and  is  given  to  several  sorts  of  fruit,  before  they 
are  preserved.  The  beet  root,  after  cooling,  is  di- 
vided, and  cut  into  slices,  by  means  of  the  nnchine 
made  use  of  by  husbandmen  for  dividing  potatoes 
for  the  use  of  cattle.  This  machine  is  described, 
and  a  figure  of  it  given,  in  Busch's  publication,  en- 
tilled,  Ucbcrsicht  der  forlschritte  in  roissenscbaften, 
biinstrn,  manifacturen,uiid  handivcrkcn,  von  Ostcrn 
1790  bis  Oslcrn  1797.  Erfurt  1798.  This  method  ol 
dividing  the  root  is  tbe  best  I  have  hitherto  discov- 
ered. Two  men,  with  the  assistance  of  the  machine, 
can  cut  nearly  100  lbs.  of  roots  into  very  thin  slices, 
in  three  minutes. 

In  order  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  roots,  after 
being  sliced,  they  are  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
press,  which  ought  to  act  very  strongly,  that  as 
much  juice  as  possible  may  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  pulp  remaining  in  the  press  still  contains  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  sugar,  which  it  is  worth  while  to 
extract  from  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  pulp  is  to  be 
mixed  with  a  sutiicient  quantity  of  water,  and,  after 
twelve  hours,  the  liquor  is  to  be  pressed  out.  After 
Ibis  second  extraction,  there  still  remains  in  the 
pulp  a  sufficient  quantify  of  sacharine  matter  t» 
furnish,  advantageously  by  means  of  fermentation, 
either  brandy  or  vinegar. 

The  liquors  obtained  by  expression  are  to  be  mix- 
ed together,  then  strained  through  flannel,  and  af- 
terwards evaporated,  by  continual  boiling,  to  about 
two-thirds.  They  are  then  to  be  passed  a  second 
time  through  a  woollen  cloth,  or  through  a  very 
close  kind  of  cloth  made  use  of  in  refineries:  and 
the  strained  liquor  is  to  be  boiled,  in  a  vessel  smal- 
ler than  the  first,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  half. 

The  liquor  must  afterwards  be  st.^1ined  a  third 
time,  and  boiled,  in  a  still  smaller  vessel  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  syrup.  It  is  here  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  by  giving  the  syrup  too  thick  a  consis- 
tence, there  is  a  risk  of  spoiling  the  whole. 

This  syrup,  after  being  poured  into  shallow  earth- 
en vessels,  which  present  a  large  surface  to  the  air, 
is  to  be  placed  in  a  stove  heated  to  from  80  to  100, 
or  even  to  180  degrees,  of  Fahrenheit,  that  it  may 
crystalize.  During  this  insensible  condensation  of 
the  syrup,  the  crystaline  crust  which  is  formed  on 
its  surface,  is  now  and  then  to  be  broken;  this,  by 
assisting  the  evaporation,  very  much  hastens  the 
crystallization.  From  the  moment  it  is  observed 
that,  instead  of  the  crystalline  crust,  there  forms  on 
the  top  of  the  syrup  a  thick  and  gummy  pellicle, 
which  does  not  appear  granulated,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  substance  no  longer  crystallizes,  but  merely 
grows  dry,  and  the  evaporation  should  then  be  stop 
ped.  What  remains  is  a  mixture,  more  or  less 
thick,  of  a  chrystalline  substance  and  a  fluid  but  vis- 
cid matter. 

To  separate  the  crystallized  sugar  from  the  gluti- 
nous extract,  the  whole  must  be  put  into  a  bag  made 
of  close  cloth,  and  previously  wetted;  it  must  then 
be  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  press,  gradually  in- 
creased. The  sugar  remains  in  the  bag,  and  the  ex- 
tractive part  passes  through  it.  This  sugar,  after 
being  dried.  Is  a  yellow  muscovado,  composed  of  re- 
gular crystals,  and,  when  pulverized,  forms  a  white 
powder  of  a  very  good  taste;  It  is  perfectly  sweet, 
and  may  be  applied  to  a  number  of  purposes  for 
which  refined  sugar  is  used.  By  refining  thii  mus- 
covado, sugar  of  any  quality  that  is  wished  for  may 
be  obtained;  the  operation  being  repeated,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  ot  purity  desired. 


The  whole  of  the  WdMc  piirli  .in-in;;  froin  this 
process,  (hat  is  to  »ay,  the  root  vuluch  ban  been  pre»»- 
I'd,  the  liquor  which  passes  through  the  Uaf  upon 
pressing  the  cry^talllzcd  nugar,  the  wanhings,  ktr. 
Stc.  are  all  very  inelul,  and  a  great  quantity  of  vrry 
good  rum  or  liramly  may  be  procured  from  Ihem, 
which  may  he  used  in  making  the  fiiip»t  <i'/ucurs 

The  muscovado,  in  the  >tate  in  which  it  i*  obtain- 
ed from  the  first  operation,  co«l«  about  one  gruschen 
and  a  half  of  Prussia  (alioiit  two -pence  halfpenny^ 
per  pound,  without  rcckiniini;  all  the  adranta^rs 
which  may  be  derived  from  iiiakiiig  use  of  the  waste 
parts.  By  taking  these  into  the  account,  and  bring 
ing  the  manipulations  to  greater  peifc'cti'in,  whicn  I 
shall  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  winter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  our  European  muscovado  will  not  cu>t 
more  than  half  this  price,  or  nine  pcnnings  (about 
five  farthings;)  or,  even  in  countries  in  winch  fuel  is 
much  dearer,  one  groschen  (above  seven  l'arihing«  ; 

The  distillation  of  spirit  f^uiii  the  waste  parts  m  a 
matter  of  great  importance;  as  by  that  menus  a  great 
saving  of  grain  will  take  place;  and  the  making  of 
sugar  from  the  beet  rout,  which  will  deliver  Eur.ipe 
from  an  oppressive  monopoly,  becomes,  on  that  ac- 
count, still  more  Interesting. 

I  am  now  endeavouiing  to  discover  a  method  by 
which  the  juice  of  the  roots  may  be  poured  after 
being  sufficiently  condensed,  into  moulds  or  forms, 
in  Older  that  it  may  acquire  Immediately  the  figurr 
of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  that  It  may,  by  claying,  beco'iie 
perfectly  white  in  one  operation.  I  have  alrea<lT 
found  several  uujtliods  by  which  it  afipears  that  thm 
end  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  shoit  process.  This 
new  manipulation  will  very  much  facilllale  ttie 
making  of  the  sugar,  and' will  consequently  dim  ii- 
isb  the  price  of  it. 

WOOL. 

Large  quantities  of  grade  and  full  blood  wool 
from  this  country,  Berkshire,  Sec.  have  been  sold  to 
the  manofaclurers  within  a  few  weeks;  but  we  bare 
not  been  able  to  obtain  so  accurate  informatioo  re- 
specling  prices  as  we  could  ivish.  Some  has  beeji 
sold  as  low  as  25  cents,  and  we  have  heard  of  one 
lot  ivhich  brought  43  cents — We  believe  that  the 
greater  part  has  been  sold  for  from  30  to  S3  cents; 
thf  average  does  not  probably  exceed  32  or  S3  cents. 
r.'ie  fleeces  may  have  averaged  between  90  and  100 
cents  each.  [Ihmpshirt  GaztUe. 


THE  CROPS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

The  crops  In  these  parts,  of  Indian  corn, cotton, 
rye,  wheat,  oats,  peas,  &.c.  all  look  very  well  indeed. 
Some  of  the  "small  grain  crops"  have  been  reaped, 
and  the  reapers  are  pleased  with  both  quantity  and 
qnalily. 

We  have  had  so  much  vcet  weather  of  late,  and  in 
fact  ever  eince  April,  that  the  Indian  corn.  In  some 
places  trouble  the  planters  sorely.  But  with  our 
hot  sun  and  some  vigorous  days'  work  with  "weeding 
hoes"  and  the  plough,  we  shall  gain  tbe  upptr 
hand. 

Cotton  is  really  highly  promising.  I  have  seen 
some  very  pretty  clover  and  lucerne — this  last,  I 
am  told,  by  an  aged  and  hi;chly  Inttlllgcnt  ami 
respectable  gentleman,  he,  himself,  cultivated  near 
Tarboroiigh,  In  this  state,  (N.  C.)  at  least  thirty 
years  ago,  for  tbe  sake  of  a  stallion  he  kept.  So 
that  you  see  lucerne,  at  least.  Is  no  new  thing  ih 
North  Carolina.  But  we  do  not  value  it  the  less 
higlilv  on  that  account.  T.  B.  H. 


GROWING  OF  HEMP. 
We  learn  that  experiments  are  commenced  in  the 
(owns  of  Charlfstown  and  Claremont,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  this  article,  and  a  contract  Is  made  for  the 
erection,  in  Sullivan  county,  of  one  of  lline's  and 
IJains'  patent  Hemp  machines,  during  the  next  year, 
provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hemp  is  sown,  to 
warrant  the  umlci  taking.  [.tfoa.  yaper. 
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[Jolt  10,  1829. 


HOKTICUXiTURE. 

SOVEREIGN  REMEDY  AGAINST  MILDEW 
ON  GRAPES. 

Linnccan  Botanic  Garden, ) 
J.  S.  Skimmer,  Esu.  •/••'!/  6,  1829-5 

.Sir,— I  now  transmit  you  (he  remedy  against  mil- 
dew, the  effects  of  which  I  have  witnessed  so  as  fully 
to  convince  me  of  its  adequacy.  Mr.  Siimuel  R. 
Johnson,  of  Massachusetts,  is  the  gentleman  who 
first  communicated  to  roe  the  information. 

Take  a  pint  and  a  half  of  sulphur  and  a  lump  ol 
the  best  unslacked  lime  of  the  size  of  the  hst,  put 
these  in  a  vessel  of  about  seven  gallons  measure- 
ment, let  the  sulphur  be  thrown  in  first,  and  the 
lime  over  it,  then  pour  in  a  pail  of  boiling  water, 
stir  it  well,  and  let  it  stand  half  an  hour,  then  fill 
the  vessel  with  cold  water,  and  after  stirring  well 
again,  allow  the  whole  to  settle— after  it  has  become 
settled  dip  out  the  clear  liquid  into  a  barrel  and  fill 
the  barrel  with  cold  water,  and  it  is  then  fit  for  use. 
You  next  proceed  with  a  syringe  holding  about  a 
pint  and  a  half,  and  throw  the  liquid  with  it  on  the 
vines  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  completely  cover 
foliage,  fruit  and  wood— this  should  be  particularly 
done  when  the  fruit  is  Just  forming  and  about  one 
third  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  may  be  continued  twice 
or  thrice  a  week  for  two  or  three  weeks— the  whole 
process  for  one  or  two  hundred  grapevines  need  not 
exceed  half  an  hour. 

In  order  to  fully  test  the  above,  the  process  has 
been  pursued  in  some  cases  with  only  half  of  a  vine, 
and  omitted  towards  the  other  half;  the  result  was, 
perfect  fruit  on  one  where  absolute  failure  attended 
the  other.  Some  persons  use  sulphur  in  a  dry  state, 
which  is  thrown  on  with  a  bellows  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  liquid  preparation  is  far  superior, 
and  I  think  will  prove  that  we  are  at  last  complete 
masters  of  the  mildew.     Yours,  very  respecilully, 

WlW-UM  i'BINCB. 


KURAIi  EconroMir. 


DUTCH  METHOD  OF  CURING  HERRINGS. 

There  are  two  methods  of  salting  herrings,  called 
white  and  red.  In  the  former,  the  herrings,  after 
being  gulled  and  washed,  are  either  put  into  bas- 
kets, and  salt  sprinkled  in  them,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  well  shaken  in  the  baskets,  or  else  are  put 
in  a  strong  pickle,  which  is  preferable,  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours,  and  are  well  stirred  several  times,  that 
the  salt  may  penetrate;  they  are  then  taken  from 
the  pickle,  drained,  and  packed  in  barrels,  which  are 
strewed  at  bottom  pretty  thickly  with  salt;  and  if 
there  be  time,  they  are  neatly  laid  in  strata,  always 
strewing  salt  suUicient  upon  each  layer:  when  the 
fishery  is  very  abundant,  this  last  operation  is  de- 
ferred till  landing,  and  in  the  mean  time  they  are 
only  thrown  into  barrels  promiscuously-  On  land- 
ing they  are  repacked  and  sorted,  as  before  men- 
tioned,"and  regularly  coopered,  to  prevent  leaking 
of  the  pickle,  which  spoils  the  fish.  Properly,  they 
should  be  packed  after  being  one  night  in  pickle. 
When  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fish  do  not  keep  so 
well,  and  are  reckoned  an  inferior  sort. — [Reg.  Jirls. 


MR.  PARMENTIER'S  GARDEN. 
We  lately  visited  Mr.  Parmentier's  Horticultiiral 
Garden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  .lamaicatnd 
Klatbunh  turnpikes,  two  miles  from  Brooklyn-  We 
remember  this  spot  five  years  ago;  it  was  then  un- 
enclosed, and  as  sterile  and  stony  a  piece  of  land  &s 
could  be  found  for  miles  around— it  is  now  a  delight 


ZBTTEKirAIi  HVZFKOVElVEESrT. 

LUMBER. 
A  retrograde  moeenxtnt. — It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  re- 
cord, that  the  demand  for  this  article  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  at  Pottsville,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  quantity  used  in  laying  the  rail  roads  and 
constructing  numerous  buildings,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  almost  unparalleled  amount  of  timber  that 
is  annually  converted  into  lumber  at  our  saw-mills, 
it  is  itnpoasible  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity,  well 
seasoned;  to  finish  some  of  the  dwelling  houses 
commenced,  and  several  individuals  have  been  in- 
duced to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  a  supply  for  that 
purpose.  Who  would  have  thought,  a  lew  years 
ago,  that  the  citizens  of  Pott-sville  would  have  found 
it  necessary  to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  lumber. 

Jl  slalement  of  the  number  of  Arks  mid  Rafts  that  de- 
scended the  JVorth  Branch  of  the  Susqiiehantia  this 
season. 

_  Doctor  Isaac  Pickering  and  Christian  Brobst,  Esq. 

ful  spot"  laid   out  with  great  beauty  and   taste,  rich  1  employed  and    paid   Hiram   Friar,  a  disinterested 
villi  all  the  Uowers  and  shrubs  of  the  sen»oii,  both    person  to  count  them;  and  17th  of  A|)ril  was  taken 


NEW  CANAL  BOAT. 

Mauch  Chunk,  June  14,  1819. 
We  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  our  friends  that 
Mr-  White  has  returned  from  his  experimental  ex- 
pedition to  Trenton  and  back,  with  one  of  the  Le- 
high Company's  canal  boats,  an<l  that  his  voyage 
has  been  completely  successful.  The  boat  was  flat 
bollom— 7  feet  wide,  84  feet  long,  and  built  so  as  to 
come  to  its  full  bearing  when  empty.  Her  draught 
of  wuter,  empty,  was  lour  and  a  half  inches.  She 
carried  after  coming  to  her  bearing,  one  and  one 
third  tons  to  each  inch.  The  boat  was  pushed  up 
Trenton  and  Scuddcrs's  falls,  by  five  hands,  with 
setting  poles,  and  drawn  up  all  the  falls  from  the  4 
mile  ferry  to  Easlon  by  a  horse  with  great  ease-  II 
is  believed  that  a  single  horse  would  pull  up  two  such 
boats  at  one  time,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  25  miles  per 
day,  if  there  was  a  good  towing  path  on  the  side  of 
the  river.  We  consider  this  experiment  (which  we 
believe  is  the  first  that  has  been  made  to  bring  boats 
up  to  Easton  from  tide  by  horse  power,)  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  channels  of  the 
Delaware,  and  as  a  consoling  evidence  of  our  bound- 
less outlet  for  all  the  trade  that  can  ever  pass  down 
the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  from  the  coal  mines  and 
western  and  northern  parts  of  this  stale-  We  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  in  the  least  wa- 
vering in  our  good  opinion  of  the  Delaware  canal, 
but  that  however  much  we  value  the  channel  of  the 
river,  we  value  the  canal  much  more.  Boats  built 
on  the  plan  of  Mr-  White's  will  pass  through  the 
locks  and  canal  of  the  Delaware,  carrying  75  tons, 
making  this  canal  capable  of  passing  5,000  Ions  up 
and  the  same  down  daily.  [  Courier. 


LADIES'  DEFAXLTMEMT. 


indigenous  and  exotic.  The  Garden,  which  con 
tains  twenty-five  arres  of  land,  nearly  in  a  triangu- 
lar shape,  enclosed  by  a  massive  stone  fence,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  best  planned  and  executed 
models  that  we  have  ever  seen.  The  richness  and 
variety  in  shape  and  color,  of  the  various  shrubs 
and  flowers — llie  beautiful  foliage  and  delicate  blos- 
•omings  of  our  native  plants,  render  it  a  most  at- 
tractive place.  Those  who  are  disjiofed  to  deco- 
rate their  grounds  «ilh  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
will  find  every  vari'ily  at  Mr.  Parmentier's. 

[A'-    y.  £)ii)uir<r. 


UsEKOI.    I.NIOKM.^TIO.-J    FOR    GaRUEBEHS. 

The  ravages  of  the  yellow  striped  bug  on  cucum- 
bers and  melons  may  be  effectually  prevented  by 
sifting  charcoal  dust  over  the  plants.  If  repeated 
two  or  three  times  the  plants  will  be  entirely  secure 
lioiu  annoyance.  'I'liere  is  in  charcoal  some  pro- 
perty which  is  so  extremely  ohno.<iious  to  these  trou- 
blesome insects,  that  they  fly  from  it  the  instant  il 
ii  applied. 

There  are  three  parts  of  business — the  prepara- 
tion, the  debate  or  examination,  and  the  execution. 
If  you  look  lor  despalcit,  let  the  middle  only  be  the 
work  of  luany,  and  Ibj  first  and  last  the  work  ol 
few. 


as  an  average  day  for  6  weeks — although  the  run 
ning  continued  8  weeks— and  a  few  days  interrup- 
tion by  wind  and  high  water — on  some  days  above 
•.!l)0  floated  past  the  town  of  Catawissa,  and  other 
days  not  a  100 — so  we  take  the  above  mentioned 
days  as  an  average  for  6  weeks,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows, viz;  On  the  17lh  of  April,  there  floated  past 
the  town  of  Catawissa,  Iti7,  of  which  Sti  were  arks, 
laden  with  wheal,  whiskey,  stone  coal,  shingles, 
ash-plank,  pine  and  cherry  boards,  Ike.  One  hun 
dred  and  eleven  board  rafts,  t»i  of  the  rafts  were 
laden  with  shingles,  slaves,  hoop  poles,  cider,  whis- 
key, pork,  potash,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles ~ 
and  iO  timber  rafts. 

The  probable  value  of  the  above  floats,  as  judg- 
ed by  old  experienced  water-men  are  as  follows,  viz; 

,iG  arks  15  Ions  each,  KiiOtons.  #10,500  00 

1 1 1  rafis  30,000  feet  each,  at  JSO 
per  1000.  26,6-10  00 

Loading  carried  on  92  rafts,  each  poO,     13,800  00 

10  timber  rafts,  at  *I25,  2,500  00 

Amount   of  one  days   running,  $S3,-110  00 


Amount  of  Ihe  whole  6  weeks  running,  t3.504,-lS0  00 

I  certify  that  I  counted  Ihe  arks  and  rafts,  and  the 
abovi;  statement  is  correct  as  lo  number,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  valuation  lo  be  correct.      Hikam  Fiuab. 


THE  AMERICAN  FOREST  GIRL. 

(By  Mrs.  Uemans.) 
Wildly  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 

On  Ihe  deep  hush  of  moonlight  forest  broke; — 
"Sit^  us  a  death  song,  for  thine  hour  is  come,"— 

So.the  red  warriors  lo  their  captive  spoke. 
Still. ind  amidst  those  dunky  forms  alone, 

A  ]oulh,  a  fair-haii'd  youth  of  England  stood, 
Like  I  king's  son;  tho'  from  his  cheek  had  flown 

Thtmanlling  ciimson  of  Ihe  island-blood. 
And  hs  preis'd  lips  look'd  marble. — Fiercely  bright. 
And  hell  around  him  blaz'd  the  fires  of  night, 
Ruckiiig  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro. 
As  thelvind  pass'd,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Liglitiig  the  victim's  face: — But  who  could  tell 
Of  wh4  within  his  secret  heart  befell. 
Known  but  lo  heaven   that   hour? — Perchance    a 

thoight 
Of  his  fu-  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 
That  itsVill  image,  pictured  lo  his  eye 
On  the  diik  ground  of  mortal  agony. 
Rose  clei^  as  day! — and  he  might  see  the  band. 
Of  hisyo^ig  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
Where  thi  laburnums  droop'il;   or  haply  binding 
The  jasmne,  up  Ihe  door's  low  pillars  winding; 
Or,  as  dayclosed  upon  their  gi  nlle  mirth, 
Gathering  rilh  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
Where  satlheir  mother; — and  that  niolher'n  face 
Its  grave  Sleet  smile  yet  wearing  iii  the  place 
Where  so  ilever  smiled!  —  Perchance  Ihe  prayer 
Learn'd  at  ler  knee  came  bark  on  his  ilespair; 
The  blessinl  from  her  voice,  the  very  lone 
Of  her" O'uU  ;ii^'/i<"  might  breathe  from   boyhood 

gnn.-!-^ 
He  starteil  lad  look'd  up:  —  thick  cypress  boughs 

Full  ofstringe  sounJ.waved  o'er  him,  darkly  red 
In  Ihe  broacilormy  firelishl; — savage  brows. 

With  tall  numes  crested  and  wild  hueso'erspread. 
Girt  him  lik^feverisli  phantoms;  and  pale  stars 
Look'd  Ihro'lhe  branches  as  thro'  dungeon  bars. 
Shedding  noliope. — He  knew, he  fell  his  doom — 
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Oh!  «»hat  a  tnlr  to  sliailoiv  willi  il.i  nloom 
That  hanpy  hall  in  Kn^lanil!— iiilc  Icar! 
Would  the  wimis  tell  ii?— Who  niiRlit  ilrcam  or  hear 
The  tecret  of  the  forests?— To  the  stake 
Tbey  bound  him;  and  that  proud  young  soldier 
•Irorc 
Hit  father's  spirit  in  hit  breast  to  ivake, 

Trusting  to  die  In  silence!     ile,  the  love 
Of  many  hearts!— the  fondly  rear'd,— the  fair, 
Gladdeniog  all  eyes  to  sci-!  —  And  feller'd  there 
He  stood  beside  his  dcalli-pyrr,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  li^hl  it,  in  (he  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God —Hush!  hark!— a  cry 
Breaks  on  the  stern  ami  dread  solemnity, — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring' — Who  dares  intrude 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood? — 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl — a  fa»n-likc  child 
Of  green  savannas  and  the  leafy  wdd, 
Springing  unmark'd  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower; 
Vet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  arc  shed; — 
For  hers  had  mourn'd  a  playmate  brother  dead' 
She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong; 
And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  sway  d. 
E'en  to  the  stake  she  rush'd  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arms  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  l.iannes;  then  rais'd  her  glittering  eye 
And  clear-toned  voice  that  said,  "He  shall  not  die!" 
"He  shall  not  die!" — the  gloomy  forest  fhrill'd 
To  that  sweet  sound.     A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  6erce  throng;  and  her  heart  and  hand  were 
Blill-d. 
Struck  down,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed — theirdark  souls  bow'd  before  the  maid. 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade! 
And,  as  her  cheek  flush'd  thro'  its  olive  hue. 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night-wind  flew, 
Somethingo'ermaster'd  them  from  that  youngmien — 
Something  of  heaven,  in  silence  felt  and  seen; 
And  seeming,  to  their  child-like  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  bad  spokea. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that   held  their  captive's 

breath; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death: 
They  quench'd  the  brand  beneath  the  cypress  tree; 
"Away,"  they  cried,  "young  stranger,  thou  art  free!" 


SFOKTZigO  OLIO. 


A  Pedigree  Wadtbd. 
Mk.  Seivkir: 

Sir, — I  am  very  desirous  to  obtain  the  pedigree  of 
a  stallion,  called  F/ag.ahorseof  con^iderabh  repute, 
and  who  stood  in  Virginia  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  since,  (I  think,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe 
tersburg)  if  it  can  be  procured  by  any  of  your  cor- 
respondents, they  will  particularly  oblige  me  by  in- 
serting it  in  your  valuable  paper.  I  lave  been 
informed  that  Flag  was  an  imported  horse,  but  ha\e 
00  certain  knowledge  of  the  fact. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully,       C. 


Yesterday  morning,  a  bet  for  a  considerable  sum 
was  determined,  which  had  e.xciled  some  attention  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  Mr. 
H.,  a  gentleman  of  some  sporting  notoriety, having 
undertaken  to  walk,  fair  heel  and  loe,  fromClarente- 
gate,  Regent's  Park,  to  (he  Royal  Exchange,  in  for- 
ty minutes,  a  computed  distance  of  nearly  three  and 
«  half  miles;  in  which  he  fully  succeeded,  having 


ari-iinipll>licd  llie  (ixmU  in  (hir(y-eight  niiniiti's  and 
twenty  seconds  wilh  case.  Time  was  hacked  free- 
ly at  seven  to  four.  [Utda  InltUigeneer. 


(From  (he  New  England  Farmer.) 
Boris  IN  HOUSES- 

J^Ir.  Eilitor, — Among  the  many  good  and  useful 
things  that  are  discovered,  and  by  you  published,  i( 
tvonid  be  s(rangc  if  there  were  not  some  hardly 
worth  publishing,  and  some  worse  than  nothing. 
Among  (he  last,  I  think,  may  be  numbered  many  of 
the  receipts  for  killing  botts  in  horses.  Having  from 
my  youth  been  fond  of  a  horse,  I  have  jiaid  much 
attention  to  that  animal;  and  have  long  since  been 
fully  convinced  that  it  was  folly  to  wage  open  war 
with  bolts  ill  a  horse's  stomach,  believing  that  (here 
has  nodiing  yet  been  discovered  that  will  kill  them 
in  the  stomach  without  killing  (he  horse.  I  should 
almost  as  soon  think  of  setting  fire  to  my  barn  to 
kill  rats  and  mice.  Many  things  which  you  have 
heretofore  published,  I  (hink  good,  such  as  bleeding 
to  prevent  inflammation.  Yet  I  think  the  most  sure 
way  is  to  keep  the  horse  free  from  nits. 

Some  years  since  I  had  a  very  valuable  mare  that 
was  attacked  with  botts,  and  to  appearance,  was 
very  far  gone.  I  set  the  following  trap  for  them, 
which  more  than  answered  my  expectations.  I  took 
of  bees-wax,  mutton  tallow,  and  loaf  sugar,  each 
eight  ounces,  put  it  into  one  quart  of  new  milk, 
and  warmed  until  all  was  melted.  Then  put  it  into 
a  botile,  and  gave  it  just  before  the  wax,  &.c.  began 
to  harden.  About  two  hours  after  gave  physic. 
The  etfect  was  that  the  botts  were  discharged  in 
large  numbers,  each  piece  of  wax,  having  from  one 
to  six  or  eight  of  them  sticking  to  it,  some  by  the 
bead,  but  most  by  their  legs  or  hooks. 


BSXSCEIiIiANSOVS. 


(From  the  National  Intelligencer.) 
THE  GREAT  WEST. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  dislinguiskcd  citizen  of 
Missouri,  to  his  friend  in  Maryland. 
"Long  as  1  have  lived  in  the  west,  I  had  little 
idea  of  the  glorious  country  which  borders  the  Mis- 
sissippi, on  both  sides,  in  this  upper  region.  No  cal- 
culation can  be  made,  and  hardly  an  adequate  con- 
ception formed,  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  its 
future  destiny.  It  is  replete  with  minerals,  lead, 
iron,  and  some  copper.  After  rising  the  river  hills, 
(which  are  the  highest  lands,)  the  country  is,  I  am 
told,  in  almost  every  direction,  for  hundreds  ol 
miles,  a  gently  undulating  plain,  for  the  most  part 
prairie,  but  interspersed  with  beautiful  groves,  and 
many  parts  delightfully  watered  with  springs  and 
rivulets.  All  (he  creeks  and  lesser  rivers,  ol  which 
(here  are  many,  are  skirted  with  timber,  and  aflbrii 
every  facility  for  agricultural  pursuits.  'I'he  soil 
(except  in  broken  places  and  some  sandy  bottoms 
subject  to  inundation)  is  of  inexhaustible  depth — a 
black  vegetable  mould,  with  a  silicious  mixture  suf 
ficient  to  impart  a  quick  and  vivifying  character. 
I'he  great  proportion  of  prairie  will  ol  course  ren- 
der tlie  full  settlement  of  the  country  the  work  ol 
many  generations;  but  the  day  will  come  when  the 
valley  of  (he  Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  Mis- 
souri to  the  Falls  of  St.  .Anthony,  will  contain  the 
densest  population  that  ever  lived  by  tilling  (he  soil. 
Above  tiie  cataract  (which  is  some  '250  or  dOO miles 
above  this)  the  Mississippi  proper,  (not  St.  Pe(er's) 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  valley.  'I'he  ri\er  tum- 
bles over  its  common  blulf,  and  above  is  all  one 
plain,  without  hills,  without  even  banks  to  the 
streams,  and  yet  it  is  navigable  for  a  great  distance, 
perhaps  into  the  very  lakes  and  swamps  Iroin  which 
its  first  supply  of  water  sluggishly  oozes-  Congress 
mu-t  have  laboured  under  a  mistake  when  the  boun- 


■l.irie-.  (,f  Illinois  were  e»t»l.li.hrd,  or  the  never 
would  have  been  allowed  700  milet  of  front  on  the 
Mi8-.i»«ippi.  The  nordirrn  line  is  iio(  vrt  i-.tithli^h- 
ed.  hut  It  niuit  strike  the  river  wiihin  JJorSOmilei 
bilow  this,  and  will  take  in  the  town  of  (Jalena. 
which  already  contains  some  1500  inhahi(iint».  The 
country  is  settling  rapidly,  for  (to  »»v  nothing  of  Iho 
mere  diirgert  of  ha.l,  who.  like  bufl"aloes,  arc  migra- 
tory.) thu  whole  coast  of  lllinol»,  up  to  the  mouth 
of  Fever  river,  is  beginning  to  be  spotted  with 
larnis.  The  Indians,  poor  il.-vils,  arc  proMrate  and 
cru>he.l.  We  take  their  land  first,  and  cheat  them 
out  of  it  afterwards.  We  have  already  done  to  on 
(he  left  bank,  and  the  right  bank  is  too  good  a  coun- 
try (o  expect  a  difl"eren(  fa(e.  The  whi(e8  have  now 
no  fears  of  them;  they  are  cowed  and  subdued,  and 
yet  exhibit  a  touch  of  their  condition  that  would 
awaken  the  belter  feelings  of  any  man,  not  harden- 
ed, as  I  partly  am,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
.'pectacle.  'They  meet  their  fate  like  a  trapped 
wolf,  wilh  a  sort  of  sheepish  ferocity.  An  over- 
whelming fear  and  the  absolute  certainty  of  perdi- 
tion, have  deprived  them  of  that  proud  spirit  of  re- 
sistance which  marked  their  primitive  character, 
and  destroyed  even  the  hope  of  revenge.  But  this 
is  a  subject  too  long  to  be  treated  of  in  a  letter.  It 
is  only  a  few  years  since  they  were  powerful  and 
comparatively  happy,  and  in  a  lew  years  more  they 
will  be  heard  of  only  in  tradition." 


(From  Silliman's  Journal.) 
CHLORIDE  OF  LIME, 
Is  manufactured  on  a  very  large  scale,  at  the 
Maryland  Chemical  Works  at  Baltimore.  A  large 
chamber  lined  with  lead  is  made  use  of,  and  about 
5000  lbs.  of  hydrate  of  lime  is  placed  thinlv  on 
moveable  shelves,  the  chlorine  gas  is  then  intro- 
duced ill  the  chamber  and  is  absorbed  by  the  lime, 
the  top  shelves  are  saturated  first,  the  lime  is  then 
stirred  and  (he  shelves  reversed,  the  top  placed  at 
the  bottom  ai.d  (he  bottom  at  the  lop,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole,  introducing  additional  quaoti- 
(les  of  chlorine  as  the  shelves  are  transposed,  and 
the  gas  absorbed  or  united.  The  chloride  thus 
made  IS  considered  fully  equal  to  the  best  bleaching 
salt  which  can  be  imported. 

It  is  an  article  extensively  employed  in  the  arts; 
especially  in  bleaching;  one  gram  ol  it  will  destroy 
(he  coloring  matter  of  two  grams  of  the  best  Span- 
ish indigo. 

It  is  generally  employed  in  solution,  which  it 
made  in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  one  pint 
of  water,  and  as  only  one  half  of  the  lime  is  dissolv- 
ed, it  will  be  necessary  to  filler,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  clear  solution.  Dilute  one  part  of  the  liquid 
with  forty  parts  of  water,  a  pmi  wiih  five  gallons, 
or  a  wine  glass  full  to  three  quails  ol  water,  slir  the 
mixture  and  it  is  then  tit  lor  use.  It  is  the  most 
powerful,  ilisinfecting  agent  hilheKo  discovered, 
and  an  ins(antaneou5  destroyer  of  every  bad  smell. 
It  is  an  inlallible  destroyer  of  all  eflluvia,  arising 
from  animal  and  vegetable  decomposition,  and  effec' 
tually  prevents  their  deleterious  influence;  hence  it  is 
particularly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  those, 
residing  in  epidemic  districts.as  (here  is  reason  (oer- 
pecf,  that  the  mixture  sprinkled  about  aparlraentt 
woulil  prevent  the  access  of  contagion  to  a  certain 
extent  around.  Its  value  will  be  ajipieriateil  by  the 
lacully  in  the  examinations  for  inijuesis,  dis-ections 
and  anatomical  preparations.  For  all  these  desira- 
ble purposes,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sprinkle  Ihe  di- 
luted liquid  in  the  apartment,  or  on  the  object  re- 
quiring purification. 

The  effluvia  from  drains,  sewers  and  other  recep- 
tacles ol  Ihe  same  nature,  will  be  destroyed  by 
pouring  into  (hem  a  quart  of  Ihe  mixture,  added  to 
a  pailful  of  water,  and  repeating  the  operatiou  until 
It  is  completely  removed. 
Tainted  meats,  and  animal  food  of  every  kind. 
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may  be  rendered  sweet,  by  sprinkling  Iliem  with 
the  mixture-  Water  in  cisterns  may  be  purified,  and 
all  aiiimalcula;  destroyed,  by  putting  into  it  a  small 
quantity  of  the  pure  liquid,  say  about  half  a  pint 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  Rallons  of  water,  and 
conspcpjenlly  it  is  highly  valuable  on  board  ships. 

The  nuisances  arising  from  disagreeable  and  un- 
hcallhy  manufactories,  may  be  equally  obviated  bj 
the  mere  sprinkling  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  and  the 
heallh  of  the  workmen  very  materially  preserved  in 
such  deleterious  processes  as  the  preparation  of  oil 
colors.  It  destroys  the  smell  of  paints  so  effectually, 
that  a  room  painted  in  the  day  may  be  slept  in  at 
night,  without  any  smell  of  paint  being  perceived, 
if  it  be  sprinkled  some  hours  before  with  the  mix- 
ture. 

Smellers  of  lead,  glue  and  size  makers,  tallow 
and  soap  manufacturers,  skin  dressers,  &c.  may  de- 
prive their  premises  of  all  ofTensive  smell,  by  the 
same  processes.  The  close  and  confined  air  of  hos- 
pitals, prisons,  shi()9,  &c.  will  he  almost  instantane- 
ously purified  by  sprinkling  the  diluted  chloride  of 
lime  in  small  quantities  from  a  watering  pot.  The 
stains  from  fruits,  &c.  &,c.  may  be  removed  from 
table  linen,  &.c.  by  dipping  the  article  stained  in 
waler,  applying  the  chloride  of  lime  until  the  alain 
is  remi.ved,  and  then  rinsing  well  in  cold  water  pre- 
vious to  being  washed." 


LONDON  CONSUMPTION. 
The  fruits  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  metro- 
polis are  principally  produced  in  the  environs;  and 
It  is  calculated  thai  there  are  upwards  of  GOOD  acres 
of  ground  cultivated  as  gardens,  within  l'2  miles  of 
the   metropolis,  giving  employment  to  30.000  per- 
sons in  winter,  and  three  times  that  uuniber  in  sum- 
mer.    Numerous   calculations  have  been  made  of 
the  annual  consumption  of  food  in  the  mclrofiolis; 
Iiut  this  is  not   easily  ascertained,  as,  although  we 
may  know  Ihe  number  of  cattle  ami  sheep,  yt 
have   no    means   of  learning   the   weight.     Of  the 
quantity  of  cattle   sohl    in    Smillifitid    market    we 
have  the  most  accurate  rftiirns,  and  fiml,  that  in  Ihe 
year  182-2, the  numbers  were,  NO, 8.S5  beasts, -i-l.eijy 
calves,  1,507.006  sheep,  and  20,020  pigs.  This  does 
not,  however,  by  any  means  form  Ihe  total  consum- 
ed in  London,  as  large  qiianlilies  of  meat  in  carcas. 
ses,  particularly  pork,  are   daily  brought  from    Ihe 
counties    round    the  metropolis.     The   total    value 
of  the  cattle  sold   in   Smilhfield,  is  calculated   at 
jl;;8,500,000.     It  is  supposed  that  a  million  a  year  is 
expended  in  fruits  and  vegetables.     The   consump- 
tion of  wheat  amounts  to  a  million  of  quarters  an 
nually;  of  this  four-liflhs  are  supposed  to  he  made 
into  bread,  being  a  consumption  of  sixty-four  mil 
lions  of  quartern  loaves  every  year  in  the  niitropo 
lis  alone.     Until  wilhin  the  last  few  years,  the  price 
of  bread  was  regulated  by  assize;  and  il  may  all'ord 
some  i(|pa  of  Ihi'  vast  anioun'  of  money  paid  for  Ihe 
slatf  of  life,  when   it    is   staled  that   an   aihanre  ol 
one  farthing  on  the  quartern  loaf  lormed  an  aggrc 
gale    increase   in   expense,  for  Ibis  article  alone,  of 
upwards  of  .tl.^,000  per  week.     The  annual  con- 
sumption of  tiuller  in    London   amounts  to   about 
11,000,  and  that  of  cheese,  to   13,000  Ions-      The 
money  paid  annually  for  milk  is  supposed  lo  amount 
to  i;i.2:)0,000.     'I'he  qii.intily  of  poultry   annually 
consumed  in  Lonilon,  is  supposed   to  cost   between 
70  and  .C'!0,OI)(l.     That  of  game  depends  upon  the 
fruilfulHCSS  of  Ihe  season.     'There  is   nothing,  how- 
ever, more  surprising  than  the  sale  of  rabbits-    One 
salesman  in  Leailenhall  market,  during  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  year,  is  said  lo  sell  11,000  rabbits 
weekly.     'Ihe  way  in  which  he  disposes  of  Iheni  is 
by  eiiiplyoing  belweeii   liJO  and  300  men  and  wo- 
men, who  hawk  them  through  llie  streets. 


Remarkable  Precocity  of  Talent. 
Sigisrnund  Baron  P'on  I'raun. — This  youth,  who 
is  distinguished  for  liis  early  and  very  extraordina- 
ry proficiency  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  was  born  at 
Tyriiau,  in  Hungary,  on  Ihe  first  of  June,  181 1, 
where  his  farther  resided,  as  colonel  in  the  Austrian 
service.  In  his  second  year  he  was  able  not  only  lo 
read  with  fluency,  but  to  give  a  connected  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  world.  On  the  lllh  of  Novem- 
ber, I8IJ  (being  then  29  months  old.)  he  was  ad- 
mitted inio  the  second  class  of  the  gymnasium  at 
that  place;  and  at  the  examination  of  the  26lh  ol 
August,  1814,  he  received  Ihe  first  prize  for  Uerinan 
reading  and  wriling  the  Hungarian  language,  the 
catechism  and  drawing,  in  preference  to  70  scholars 
who  were  much  older  than  himself.  At  the  public 
examination  on  Ihe  l7lh  of  March,  1815,  being  three 
years  and  nine  months  old,  he  received  the  same 
honours  for  the  Latin  and  arithmetic.  But  Ihe  most 
extraordinary  was  his  astonishing  proficiency  in  mu- 
sic. In  his  third  year  he  had  made  himself  perfect- 
ly master  of  the  violin;  and  at  the  last  mentioned 
examination  he  performed  on  this  most  difficult  in- 
strument a  comjiosition  by  Pleycl,  with  universal  ap- 
plause; a  year  after  he  gave  his  second  concert  be- 
fore Prince  Schwarlzenburg.and  the  principal  Hun- 
garian nobility;  and  from  this  moment  the  fame  of 
this  prodigy  spread  itself  over  Europe.  In  the 
summer  of  18113  he  gave  several  concerts  at  Vien- 
na, and  presented  a  great  part  of  liis  receipts  to  the 
invalid  fund,  for  which  the  emperor  honoured  him 
with  the  order  of  Civil  Merit.  In  1817,  Ihe  com- 
mencement of  his  sixth  year,  he  began  his  profes- 
sional lour,  passed  through  Italy  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  received  from  Ihe  Duchess  of  Parma 
the  order  of  Conslantine,  from  the  Pope  the  golden 
spurs  and  the  order  of  St.  John  Lateran,  was  creat- 
ed Palsgrave,  and  rewarded  with  a  golden  medal 
and  a  very  Haltering  diploma  by  the  IJoyal  Acade- 
my, before  which  he  had  exhibited  with  much  tcUd 
his  proficiency  in  the  sciences.  In  his  thirteenth 
year  he  completed  his  legal  studies  and  received  IS 
royal  honorary  diplomas  from  Italy,  Austria,  France, 
and  Ihe  Netherlands.  He  had  scarcely  attained  his 
lolh  year  when  he  hari  already  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  one  of  Ihe  first  violin-players,  and  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  among  which  a  beautiful 
manuscript  in  seven  languages  excited  great  atten- 
tion. His  high  reputation  increased  with  his  sub- 
sequent lours  through  Italy,  Austria,  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany,  of  which  a  longer  detail 
would  be  superfluous  here,  as  Ihe  accounts  published 
in  the  journals  of  Ihe  countries  which  he  visited 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  public.  He  is  at  pre- 
sent at  Nuremberg,  and  will  next  visit  Berlin. 

[Loi\don  Literary  Gazelle. 


tween  eight  and  twelve  dollars  per  pound  in  an 
adulterated  stale.  It  is  bought  up  principally  by 
Persians.  The  richer  classes  of  Ihe  hadjys  put  a 
drop  of  balesan  into  the  first  cup  of  coffee  they 
drink  in  the  morniog,  from  a  notion  that  il  acts  ag  a 
Ionic.  [Burckhardt't  Travel*. 


RECIPES. 


REMEDY    FOR    THE    BITE  OF    A    RATTLESNAKE. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Transactions  of  the  Al- 
bany Institute,"  just  published,  contains  a  paper  on 
(he  Uviilavia  grandijlora,  as  a  remedy  for  the  bite  of 
a  rattlesnake,  by  James  G.  Tracy,  that  is  worthy  of 
some  special  notice.  The  writer  furnishes  the  con- 
curring  opinions  of  several  gentlemen  as  conclusive 
proof  that  this  plant  is  ihe  same  with  that  used  by 
one  Hank  Johnson,  an  adopted  Indian  hunter,  who 
accompanied  the  commissioners  for  settling  the 
boundary  line  between  the  United  Slates  and  Ihe 
British  possessions,  in  1820.  During  this  service. 
Hank  performed  several  cures  with  this  plant.  I(  has 
a  general  resemblance  to  Solomon's  Seal;  leaves  al- 
Icrnale,  smooth,  and  perforated  by  Ihe  stem,  which 
is  forked  near  the  top;  bearing  one,  rarely  two, 
drooping  jiliaceous  yellow  flowers  early  in  May. 

[Boston  Traveller. 

TO    MAKE    CEMENT    FOR    BROKEN    GLASS. 

Take  an  ounce  of  isinglass,  steep  if  in  half  a  pint 
of  spirits  of  wine,  for  twenty  four-hours,  then  let  it 
dissolve  over  a  slow  fire,  always  keeping  it  covered, 
or  the  spirit  will  evaporate,  then  take  six  cloves  of 
garlic,  bruise  them  well  in  a  mortar,  put  them  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  squeeze  Ihe  juice  into  the  isinglass; 
mix  all  well  together,  and  keep  it  for  use,  it  being 
excellent  to  join  glass  ornaments,  &c. 

TOOTH    POWDER. 

The  following  is  given  as  (he  correct  mode  of  pre- 
paring the  celebrated  French  tooth-powder,  called 
Vmiiire  Ptruvicnne.  White  sugar  36  grains,  cream 
ol  tartar  72,  magnesia  72,  starch  72,  mace  2,  cin- 
namon 6,  sulphate  of  quinine  (or  quinia)  S,  and  car- 
mine .')  grains.  All  these  substances  are  reduced  in- 
to i  fine  powder,  and  mixed  together  with  great 
care;  then  add  four  drops  of  oil  of  rotes,  and  ai 
much  oil  of  mint. 


fit^v^';^  '^^)s,mT^, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  July  10,  1829. 


The  Balm  of  Mekka. 
Szafra  and  Ucder  are  Ihe  only  places  in  Ihe  Hed- 
jaz  where  balsam  of  Mekka,  or  Balesan,  can  be 
procured  in  a  pure  state.  The  tree  from  which  it 
is  collected  grows  in  the  neighbouring  mounlains, 
hut  principally  upon  Djehel  Sobh,  and  is  called  by 
Ihe  Arabs  "Beshem."  Il  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
hi;:h.»ilh  a  smooth  trunk,  and  thin  bark.  In  the 
middle  of  summer  small  incisions  are  made  in  the 
bark,  and  Ihe  juice,  which  iuimedialely  issues,  is 
taken  oil'  wilh  Ihe  thumb  nail,  and  put  into  a  vessel; 
il  has  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  and  its  taste  is  bit- 
ter- The  people  of  Szafra  usually  adullerate  il  w  ilh 
sesamum  oil  and  tar.  When  they  try  its  purity  they 
dip  their  finger  into  il,and  then  set  fire  toil;  if  il 
burn  wilhoul  hurling  or  leaving  a  mark  on  Ihe  fiii- 
gi'r,  they  judge  il  lo  be  of  good  quality;  but  if  it 
burn  Ihe  finger  as  soon  as  il  is  set  on  fire,  they  con- 
sider  it    to    be    adulterated.     The    Bedouins    who 


brinn  it,  usually  demand   two  or  three  dollars  \v 

In   eeneral,  mankind,  since  the  improvement  of  pound  for  il,  when  quite  pure;  and  Ihe  Szafra  .\rabs  ■  •  j  u 

cookery,  eat  about  twice  as  much  as  nature  requires.  I  re-scll  It  lo  Ihe  hadjys  of  Ihe  great  caravan,  at  be- 1  torn  in    Baltimore,   New-York,  and    some    oth«r 


Post  Office  Laws  and  Rbovlatiohs. 

Dissjtisfaction  having  been  expressed  in  regard 
to  certain  Post  OfTice  practices,  which  some  havo 
considered  vexatious,  if  not  illegal,  we  have  en- 
quired iato  such  cases  as  we  have  seen  particularly 
designaUd.and  have  obtained  explanations  which 
il  is  but  just  to  the  parties,  and  may  be  useful  to  the 
public,  to  make  known. 

1-  In  rtgard  to  the  reimbursement  of  postage  on 
letters  alleged  lo  be  overcharged,  when  such  Ut- 
ters arc  n^t  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  Fostmatter 
or  one  nf  iis  Clerks — It  is  provided  in  the  13th  sec- 
lion  of  th«  Post  Ollice  law,  passed  on  Ihe  3d  March, 
182-^,  that 

"'rm-  MdSTAOE  MAnKED  ON  ANY  LETTER  OR  PACKET, 
AMU  HARrtEl)  IN  THE  PoST  Bll.l.  WHICH  MAY  ACCOM- 
I'AW  THE  SAME,  SHALL  BE  CONCLUSIVE  EVIDENCE  IN 
FAVOUR  OF  THE  POST.MASTER  WHO  DELIVERS  THK 
SAMI-,,    (IF     Tin;     LAWFUL      POSTAliK     THEREON,    VflleU 

svch  IcIIrr  or  packet  shall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of 
the  I'dslniatler  or  his  Clerk." 

We  understand  that  it  has  always  been  the  cii»- 
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pott  offices,  iioltvillulaiuling  the  cxistrnre  o(  the 
•boTe  provision,  to  rcrtiiiit  postage  whore  (he  Post- 
Duiter  tTas  by  Riiy  means  convinred  lh.it  ii  It-ller 
bad  been  oirerch»r;;tvl,  without  rc(|(iiriiii;  surh  let- 
ter to  he  literally  opcneil  In  the  presence  ol'  the  Post- 
mtiter  or  one  of  bis  clerks.  This  practice  iimler  the 
law  bein;;  made  known  to  llic  Poslni.istcr  General, 
hs  addressed  our  Poslmasler  a  letter,  dated  'id 
June,  l^i^,  froni  which  wc  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts: 

"It  i»  represented  that  you  arc  in  the  habit  ol 
abatine  postage  on  a  letter  rated  double,  upon  the 
representation  of  the  person  who  receives  it  that  it 
is  single,  though  not  opened  in  the  presence  of  the 
Postmaster  or  one  of  his  Clerks.  The  !3lh  sec- 
tion ol'  the  Post  UlHcc  law  provides,  (bat  a  letter 
ihall  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  (he  Post- 
master or  bis  Clerk,  as  the  evidence  of  an  incor- 
rect charge,  before  the  postage  can  be  abated,  and 
■n  executive  officer  can  never  vary  from  the  re- 
quirements ef  the  law,  •••••••  If  it  is  nut  open- 
ed in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster  or  one  of  his 
Clerks,  no  correction  must  be  made.  •••••» 

Thus  the  public  will  see  that  the  Postmaster  is 
bound  to  exact  the  payment  of  postajc  as  charged  on 
a  le((er  or  packet,  ••unless  such  letler  or  packet  shall 
be  opened  in  the  presence  nf  the  Poslmnsler  er  his 
Clerk,"  (o  shew  lha(  i(  has  been  overcharged.  Neith- 
er the  Postmaster  here  nor  the  Postmaster  General 
CAD  hare  any  interest  in  giving  to  the  law  any  con- 
struction which  its  words  do  not  import  and  justify. 
When  the  above  instruction  was  put  in  force,  ma- 
ny supposed  it  to  be  an  arbitrary  regulation  originat- 
ing with  the  present  Postmaster  General;  and  it  was 
accordingly  so  denounced— but  the  following  letter 
to  a  number  of  merchatits  in  a  large  city,  from  his 
virtuous  and  indefatigable  predecessor,  sliews  that 
in  this  too  Major  Barry,  has  aimed  only  at  a  vigi- 
lant enforcement  of  the  Post  Office  laws,  as  Ihev 
have  been  hitherto  understood  at  the  Department- 
requiring  attention  to,  and  saving  in,  small  matters, 
Mrbiali  make  up  the  sinews  of  the  Department:  "ma- 
ny a  little  makes  a  niickle,"  as  poor  Richard  says; 
and  a  "tmall  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.'' 

"Gehbbal  Post  Office  Department. 

Decembir  12,  182S. 
"Gcwtlemer: — The  law  provides  that  'the  post- 
age marked  on  any  letter  or  packet,  and  charged  in 
the  post  bill,  which  may  accompany  (he  same,  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  (he  Postmaster 
who  delivers  (be  same,  of  (he  lawfulness  of  the  post 
age  thereon;  unless  such  letter  or  packet  shall  be 
opened  in  presence  of  the  Postmaster  or  hit  clerk.' 
No  other  inMruclion  has,  at  any  time,  been  given  on 
this  point,  than  the  strict  observance  of  the  law;  and 
any  deviation  from  it  has  never  been  sanctioneil  by 
the  department.  Though  no  doubt  would  exist  of 
the  fact  of  an  overcharge,  when  so  represented  by 
gentlemen  of  such  character  as  the  signers  of  the 
le((er,  yet  a  rule  must  be  general;  and  a  deviation 
from  that  «vhicb  is  laid  down  in  the  law,  would,  in 
tome  cases,  produce  great  embarrassment,  and  ac- 
tual loS'S.  If  the  statement  of  one  individual  is  ta 
ken,  that  of  all  others  must  be  received:  and  if  the 
discretion  of  one  Postmaster  is  admitted,  that  of 
nearly  eight  thousand  must  be  included.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  hoped,  that  no  exception 
will  be  tak>n,  (o  (he  continuance  of  a  rule  which 
the  law  imposes.  1  am,  &c. 

JoHw  McLean. 


exliihi(ion  wi(h  pleasure,  (o  all   who  may   desire  to 
examine  (hem. 

Nkwspaper  Postage.     Sec.  30.   Law  of  1825. 

•'.hid  be  it  further  enacted, 'VUnt  all  newspapers 
conveyed  in  the  mail,  shall  be  undi'r  cover,  open  lit 
one  end,  and  charRed  with  postage  of  one  cent 
each,  for  any  distance  no(  more  than  one  hiinilred 
miles,  and  one  and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  dis- 
(ance:  /'ron't/ei/,  That  the  postage  of  a  single  ncws- 
[laper  from  any  one  place  to  another,  in  the  same 
stale,  shall  iio(  exceed  one  «ent." 

Many  may  suppose  that  the  requirement  by  Post- 
masters, of  payment  in  advance  on  newspapers  is  an 
arbitrary  exaction.  The  fact  is  not  so,  for  the  law 
further  provides— "And  (he  Postmaster  General 
shall  rcijuire  those  who  receive  newspapers  by  post, 
to  pay  always  the  amount  of  one  quarter's  postage  in 
advance." 

Sonib  people  are  under  the  impression  (hat  no  mat- 
ter what  .nay  be  the  weight  of  a  letter,  if  it  be  writ- 
ten on  only  one  sheet  of  paper,  it  is  liable  only  to 
sinje  postage. — This  is  a  mistake. —  By  an  a:t, 
passed  id  March,  I8i7,  entitled  "Jin  act  amenda- 
tory of  the  act  regulalini^  the  Post  Office  Departjncnt," 
it  is  provided,  section  5,  "that  one,  or  more  pieces  of 
paper,  mailed  as  a  letter,  and  tceighing  one  ounce 
shall  be  charged  with  quadruple  postage,  and  at  the 
same  rate,  should  the  weight  be  greater;  and  quad- 
ruple postage  shall  be  charged  on  all  packets  con- 
taining/ourpieccj  of  paper,"  however  much  the  let- 
ter may  be  under  an  ounce. 

Postage  on  Maoazines  and  Pamphlets,  Law  of 
ISib,  section  SO. 
When  the  mode  of  conveyance  and  the  size  ol 
the  mail  will  admit  of  it,  such  magazines  and  pamph- 
lets as  are  published  periodically,  may  be  transport- 
ed in  the  mail  (o  subscribers  at  one  and  a  half  cents 
a  sheet  for  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
miles,  and  two  and  a  half  cents  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. And  such  magazines  and  pamphlets  as  are 
nut  published  periodically,  if  sent  in  tbe  mail,  shall 
be  charged  with  a  postage  of  four  cents  on  each  sheet, 
for  any  distance  not  exceeding  one  hundred  miles, 
and  six  cents  for  any  greater  distance. 

By  well  disposed  persons,  who  reciprocate  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  done,  no  oHence  will  be  taken 
at  our  suggesting  further — That  in  all  cases  of  sup- 
posed grievance  in  the  general  practice  or  particu- 
lar conduct  of  a  Post  office,  (he  simple,  obvious,  and 
fair  course  is  (o  s(a(e  it,  (better  always  in  writing,) 
to  the  Postmaster.  He  can  have  no  conceivable 
motive  for  refusing  to  explain,  if  the  case  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  or  to  redress  and  make  amends  if  wrong 
lias  been  committed.  His  own  interest,  to  say  no- 
thing of  ciimmon  decency  and  self  respect,  it  may 
be  supposed,  will  pronifit  him  to  give  a  ready  ear  to 
every  colourable  demand  upon  his  attention;  but  il 
he  fail  to  do  it,  the  parly  may  then  a|)ply  to  the 
Postmaster  General,  having  made  assurance  doubly 
sure,  that  the  neglect,  folly  or  arrogance  of  an  un- 
worthy deputy  would  be  punished  as  it  would  deserve. 
Were   he  to  fail  to  apply  the  corrective,  (he   pres 
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HAaTFORI)    AORICULTUBAL    .SoclETT. 
J.  S.  SaiMNEa,  Esq.  Hartford,  Oclobtr  9,  IStS. 

Sir,— At  the  last  meeting  of  (he  nar(ford  County 
Agiicultural  Society,  you  were  elected  an  hooorarr 
luenibcr  (hereof. 

Kntcrtaining  a  high  sense  of  your  talents,  and  of 
your  experience  in  Agriculture,  the  Society  would 
highly  appreciate  any  cominunicalions  which  it  (pay 
consist  with  your  convenience  to  transmit. 

You  will  herewith  receive  a  badge  of  membership 
in    this  .Society,  and   in    behalf  of  its  officers   and 
members,  i  have  to  assure  you,  Ibat  they  would  be 
gratified  (o  see  you  at  their  annual  exhibitions. 
Very  retpectfully,  your  obd't  servant, 

Dakiel  p.  HoPKina, 

Cor.  Sec.  //.  C.  ./J.  S. 

Baltimore  Post  Office,  July  8,  1829. 

Sir,— That  my  humble  labours  should  have  so  far 
attracted  the  regards  of  the  Hartford  Agricultural 
Society,  as  to  have  prompted  them  (o  elect  me  an 
honorary  member  of  their  associaiion,  is  of  itself  a 
llattcring  reward  for  past,  and  a  strong  stimulus  (o 
future  exerdons  in  (he  cause. 

'i'heir  invitation  to  attend  their  exhibitions  will  be 
embraced  with  great  pleasure,  if  an  oppor(uni(y 
should  otTer:  in  (he  mean  (ime,  the  American  Far- 
mer is  presented  for  (heir  perusal  wi(b  sentiments  of 
great  respect  on  the  part  of  the  Editor,  who  remains 
with  esteem.  Your  obedient  servant, 

To  Daniel  P.  Hopkins,  Esq.  J.  S.  Seihheb. 

Cor.  Sec.  H-  C.  A.  S. 


J.  .S.  Skinker,  Esq.  Savannah,  Geo.  June  29,  18JC 

4ii>,— 1  herein  enclose  you  Five  Dollars,  the 
amount  of  my  subscritdion  to  (he  pre8en(  volume  of 
your  useful  paper.  The  prospects  of  our  rice  and 
cot{on  crops  are  not  very  encouraniug  to  the  low 
country  planter;  the  rains  have  been  so  frequent, 
that  the  grass  has  got  ahead  of  many  of  the  crops. 
Yours  respectfully,         A.  S. 

Baltimore  Market— A  further  decline  has  taken 
place  in  Flour.  Howard  street  is  worth  from  wa- 
gons ^.5.25  a  S5S7i.  and  from  stores  about  f5.50, 
though  llie  market  is  extremely  llat  both  for  flour 
and  grain;  (he  latter  in  fact  may  be  said  to  be  with- 
out any  certain  value.  Our  rates  probably  come  as 
near  the  prices  as  any  quotation  can  be.  Live 
Stock.— Beef  on  the  hoof  continues  dull,  and  with- 
out much  change. 


Latest  FoREio.>r  News. 

By  the  Corinthian,  at  New  York,  I>ondon  dates 
have  been  received  (o  (he  l>t  June. 

The  Dublin  Evening  Post  states  that  there  is  very 
little  doubt  of  (he  re-election  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Of  3,000  (en-pounds  freeholders,  nine-(en(iis  had 
declared  li>r  (hat  gentleman. 

Letters  from  (he  fronders  of  Moldavia,  of  Mar, 
confirm  the  lakins  of  Baldrirk,  a  little  fortress   be- 


,         '        ■-;•    r  ■•'•I-.'    ' • twcen   Varna  and   Kavarna,  by  (he  Turks,  and  do 

ought  and  might   be  appealed  to  with  double  eliect    not  contradict  the  capture  of  Sizeboli  by  (be  trooiis 
to   denounce    the   evil,     Nothing  is  easier  than  for    of  Hussein   Pacha. 


lliere  are  other  pardculars  of  such  frequent  re 
currence  and  general  interest,  (ha(  we  (ake  (he  op- 
portunity of  adding  them,  for  the  information  of 
those  who  have  not  a  copy  of  the  Pos(  Office  laws; 
and  here  we  are  permitted  to  remirk.  that  a  list  of 
■II  Ihe  Post  Offices  in  (he  United  Stales,  and  the 
Post  Office  laws  and  instructions,  are  always  k^pt  at 
the  Post  OlTBce  in  this  city,  accessible,  and  ready  for 


those  who  have  command  of  the  type  to  ullei  com- 
plaints, and  It  is  often  done  with  more  trouble  than 
It  Would  require,  to  have  the  cause  of  tli.m  re- 
moved or  explained  by  application  to  the  source  of 
It.  The  ellccts  of  frequent  complaints  in  public 
papers,  upon  crude,  ill  founded  allegations,  (huu;:h 
even  honestly  made,  is  (o  destroy  their  power  and 
Innuence  in  well  grounded  cases.  No  public  olficer, 
however,  who  understands  (be  nature  of  his  own 
obllgalions,  the  rislils  of  the  public,  and  the  le- 
gitimate uses  of  the  press,  rtill  ever  question  its 
right  to  allude  to  or  directly  arraijin  his  nffieiul 
conduct.  No  allusiuii  (o,  nor  reflection  upou  any 
particular  occurrence  is  here  io(eoded. 


Advices  fiom  Le;;horn  state  that  (he  great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  in  (lia(  port  by  a  violent  (em- 
pest.  0()po»ing  winds  seemed  to  slrustKle  together, 
the  conqias."  varied  every  instant,  and  at  intervals 
traces  of  fire  were  seen  in  Ihe  horizon.  The  ves- 
sels a(  anchor,  were  exposed  to  great  d.»nKer.— Se- 
veral of  (hem  had  (heir  clnin  caliles  broken,  and 
were  driven  ashore,  Dnspaiches  have  been  receiv- 
ed d,iled  Corfu,  IG'li.  Prcvesa  had  no(  surrender- 
ed (0  the  Gri-i  ks,  Missolong'il  was  still  in  posse*- 
slon  ol  the  'I'urks,  but  expected  (o  fall  soon,  .\ 
pause  had  taken  place,  by  n:utiial  ron«ent,  in  nil  ac- 
tive operations  of  the  w.ir,  on  the  whole  of  (hat 
line,  extending  (o  the  neighbourhood  of  Ar(a. 
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tJir  James  Scarlet  has  been  appointed  His  Majes- 
ty's Attorney  General. 

It  Is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  f  o  to 
Venice  as  soon  as  the  Parliament  is  prorogued. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  offered  the  silualion  of  So- 
licitor General,  but  diclined  it — preferring  to  be 
appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls,  lu  nliicb  he  thinks 
he  has  a  fair  claim,  on  the  iirst  vacancy.  Mr.  bug- 
den  is  to  be  made  Solicitor  General. 

From  the  London  Courier  of  May  30. 
The  French  Papers  of  Thursday  contain  intclli 
gence  from  Jassy  to  the  Dth,  and  Constantinople  to 
the  3d  instant,  which  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
severe  conllicls  have  taken  place  on  the  Banks  ol 
the  Danube,  in  which  the  Turks  have  fought  with 
unparalleled  valuur  and  enthusiasm,  nnd  it  may 
fairly  be  infeired  with  unexpected  success;  and  on 
the  other,  that  the  ellorls  of  the  Russians  to  block- 
ade the  Dardanelles  strictly  have  failed,  and  that  a 
sutficient  number  of  vessels,  of  difiVrent  nalums, 
had  arrived  to  relieve  the  scarcity  fell  for  a  short 
period  in  that  capital.  In  Bulgaria,  however,  the 
want  of  corn  continued,  but  chielly  because  it  had 
been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  army,  whose  sub- 
sistence was  secured,  however,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  might  sufler  from  the  e.\treraities  of 
famine.  It  was  believed  at  Constantinople  that  the 
Russians  had  e.xperienced  repeated  defeats  in  Asia, 
and  that  the  whole  Pachalik  had  been  wrested  fium 
their  hands.  The  report  of  separate  negotiations 
between  the  two  belligerents  is  not  even  mentioned 
ID  these  advices.  Some  of  the  fortitied  posts  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians  between  V^arna  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  securing  their  line  of  communication,  are 
stated  to  have  been  carried  by  the  Turks. 

Romt,  May  9. — Accounts  from  Corfu,  of  the  i!Oih 
April  say,  that  letters  from  Egina  announce  that  the 
Russian  Squadr^.n  has  received  orders  to  attempt 
the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  at  a  certain  fixed 
time,  and  that  this  attempt  was  to  be  combined  with 
a  movement  of  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
to  attack  Constantinople  with  a  considerable  mari- 
time force.  [Diarif,  de  Romana,  J\lay  d. 
London,  May  31. 
Accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  east,  men- 
tion the  probability  of  a  desperate  atltempt  being 
about  to  be  made  by  the  Russians  against  the  heart 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  It  is  said  that  the  Russian 
generals  are  determined  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
lo  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople,  by  means  of  a 
descent  in  Natolia. — It  is  added  that  the  Porte,  was 
making  the  greatest  efforts  to  disconcert  this  plan, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  was  straining  every  nerve  lu 
equip  a  fleet  capable  of  coping  with  that  of  the 
enemy  in  (he  Black  sea.  We  are  likewise  told  that 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipelago  is  to  co-o|ic- 
rate  in  the  execution  of  this  project,  by  making  it» 
way  through  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  the  Bospho- 
rus,into  the  Euxine. 

Extract  if  a  letter  dated,  Liverpool,  May  iS. 
This  week  we  have  had  a  very  lively  demand  for 
cotton,  the  sales  are  large,  and  we  may  now  consi 
deriiiiddling  (]ualilies  of  American  descriptions  Id, 
advanced  from  the  lowest,  and  low  and  Jiiie  des- 
criptions iieaily  as  much  so,  but  not  as  saleable  at 
the  advance.  Lipun  the  Hhole  we  are  in  a  heallhy 
condition  at  pief<ril,and  as  many  of  the  in>pi>ii<-i> 
will  have  now  a  fair  (ippnrlunily  to  realize  at  a  little 
advance,  it  is  probably  tiny  will  become  le-s  pic> 
sing  upon  the  inarkit  for  the  future. — iNotliing 
otherwise  new,exiTpl  that  Indian  corn.fiee,  is  sel- 
ling at  36s.  6d.  to  37».  per  ISO  lbs. 

This  Week's  sales  of  cotton  »ill  he  at  least  17  to 
18,000  bags,  perhaps  more. 

London  Miiikf.ts. 
Corn  Exchange,  Friilay,  May  'J9. — We  are  mo- 
derately supplied  uith  Engli^h  wheat  this  »ei'k,  and 
though  there  is  not  much  business  doingr^^uile  as 


good  prices  are  obtained-  Barley,  beans  and  peas 
fully  realize  Monday's  quotation;  and  the  oat  trade 
is  brisk  at  an  advance  of  full  Is.  |)er  quarter.  In 
other  articles  no  variation  worth  notice.  Wheat, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  70s.  o  78s-;  Feed  10  a  24s-;  Flour 
per  sack  GO  a  65s- 


Pricea  Current  iti  JSeto  York,  July  4. 
Bccs-wax,  yellow  .23a- — .     Cc((on,  New  Orleans  .9i 
a  .li;    Upland,  .8i_a  .104;   Alabama,  .9  a   11.     C'oKoii 
Bagging,  llcmp  yd.  .IS  a  -il;  I'lax  -13  a  .17.   Flax,  Ame- 
rican, b  a  9.     Ftiixseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ; 

/lour,  N.York,  bbl.  6.6^4  a ;  Canal  5-50  a  G.OO;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st. a  6.25;  Richmond  city  mills,  — ; 

country,  5.6-'i  a ;  Alexand'a, a ;  Kredericks- 

Ijurg  a  5.50;   Petersburg.  5.50  a ;  Hye  Flour, 

3.50  a  3.75;  Indian^Meal,  per  bbl.  2.374  a  2-50;  per  hhd. 
13.00  a .  Grain,  Wheat,  Virginia a ;  N.Ca- 
rolina,   ;  Itye,  North,  64  a — ;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  .50  a 

.53;  Barley,. —  a. — ;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .33  a  .40; 
Peas,  while,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  lieans,  1  bu.  8.00  a  8.50.  Fruvi- 
sions,  Beef,  mess  9.75  a  10.124;  prime  7.50  a  8-00;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 

.5  a  .64;  Pork,  mess  12-50  a  13-00;  prime  9.75  a  10.124, 

cargo  y. 00  a ;  llams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a. 10.  /fi(;c.24  a  .3.  roiiacco,  Virginia -34  a  .54  a. 64, 
Kentucky,  .31  a  54  a  -64.  li'ool,  Merino,  American 
tleece,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 


AL.1IAi\AC. 


1829. 
July. 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


Saturday, 11 

Sunday, 12 

Monday, 13 

Tuesday, 14 

Wednesday,..  15 
Thursday,....  IG 
Friday, 17 


Length    Moon 
of  dayg.i    Setfi. 


4  42 

7  18 

4  43 

7  17 

4  43 

7  17 

4  44 

7  16 

4  44 

7  16 

4  45 

7  15 

4  46 

7  14 

14  36 
14  34 
14  34 
14  32 
14  32 
14  30 
14  28 


H. 


M. 


0  37 

1  15 

1  59 

2  49 

3  46 
rises. 

8     0 


Full  Moon  16th,  9  h.  35  m.  Morn. 


BAZiTIUORS  FBXCXSS  OU&BENT. 


GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Orders  for  Green-House  Plants  from  the  magnificent 
colleclion  of  Messrs  D.  &.C-  L.^ndretu,  Philadelphia, 
received  by  the  subscriber. 

The  plants  are  cultivated  in  pots,  which  therefore, 
admits  of  transporting  at  the  present  season  with  per- 
fect safety.  All  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to, — 
packed  in  boxes  and  received  by  the  steam-boat  line. 

The  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  and  comprise  the  most 
beautiful,  both  native  and  exotic.  None  are  sold  bj 
tlieni  unless  in  perfect  health,  and  the  prices  at  whicli 
they  are  oU'ered  very  reasonable.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  gratis  on  application. 

Also,  a  constant  supply  of  the  Messrs-  Landreth's 
GAKDE.N  SIvEDS,  grown  and  warranted  by  them- 

The  subscriber  has  likewise  on  hand  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  AGKICULTURAL  IMPLE.MENTS,  such  as 
Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs;  Clery's  Patent  Im- 
proved bcotch  Ploughs;    Improved  Bar  Share  Ploughs 


Contcted  for  (lit  ^Qmerican  Famur. 
Tobacco- — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  J5-00  a  10.00 — 
econds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6-00 — red,  5.00  a  6.00 — fine 
red,  7.00  08.OO,  for  wrapping  5.00 0  10-00— Ohio,  com- 
mon, 5.00  a  8.50— good  red  8.00  0  12.00— fine  yellow 
10.00  a  20.00— Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50— Kentucky, 
line  4.00  a  5.00— wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Floor — best  white  wheal  I'amily,  §6.50  a  7.00* — si>> 
pcrfinc  Howard-st.  5.50  0 — ;  city  mills, 5. 00a — Su»- 
()uchanna, — -  Corn  Meal, bbl.  2.50— Grain,  best  red 
wheal,  new  1.00  a  1.05 — best  while  do-  new  1.15  o  1.20. 
ord.  to  good,  .60  a  -SO — Corn,  while,  40.  a  -42;  yel.  .40 
a.42— RvE,.— a.50— Oats,.2S  a  -33— Beans,  1.00a  1.25 
— Peas, .55  a  .60— Clover  seed, 3.25  o3.50 — Timotht, 
2 a  2. 50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2. 50 — Herd's,  .75  n  I.OO — 
Lucerue.37ia.50lb. — BARLEV,.45a.50 — Flaxseed,  1.20 
—Cotton,  Virg-  -94  a  -10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — Alab.  .9  a 
10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .80. 9 — 
Geo.  .9o -12— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  pf-.23 — in  hbls.  .24  a 
25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  -16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed, .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .25  a 
full  do..30a-S0,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $225  0  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.*5  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bhl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  »,  3.50a 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.50— 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  n  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124 — ''og  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .19— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J3.50,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.00  a  $6.50. 

•Seven  dollars  by  the  sin(;le  barrel,  for  CUicotta'  P»- 
tapsco  while  wheat  family  tlour. 

Marketing.— Aprieotts,  §1.25  per  peck;  Green  Ap- 


Subslratum  do.  and  Shovel   do.;    Cultivators;    Wheat 

Fans;   Hay  Kakes;  Straw  Cutters;  Swingle  Trees;   Oil  I    ]j"'"i"s"j"  per  peck;  Raspberries,  'iSj  per  quart;  Cher 

Stones;  Patent  Scythe  Rifles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  &c.  &c.  |  [ijg,^  3  „  10  per  qt.;  Currants,  6^  per  qt.;  Blackberries, 


All  the  castings  for  the  Davis'  and  other  Ploughs  sold 
by  him,  constantly  on  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
worn  out — but  he  does  not  furnish  castings  for  making 
new  ploughs.  JONATHAN  S.   EASTMAN, 

No.  36  West  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 
N.  B.  VVanted,  immediately,  two  apprentices  at  the 
above  business — one  fourteen   and   the  other   sixteen 
years  of  age.  J.  S.  E. 


McKIM'S  GENUINE  CALCINED  MAGNESIA. 
The  proprietors  of  the  Maryland  Chemical  Works, 
can  with  conhdenco,  recommend  this  article  lo  tlic  pub- 
lic as  ;iuie,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the 
|)orted  article,  and  at  about  one  lialf  the  price;  it  is  care- 
lully  put  up  in  convenient  sized  bottles,  and  isJolTered  for 
sale  by  all  the  Dmsgists  in  the  city,  and  at  their  Waro- 
liouseNo.  69  South  street,  Baltimore. 

FOR  SALE, 

Very  superior  GRAIN  CKADI.ES  for  heavy  grain, 
Ihiiugh  nut  approved  by  soni..- 111  li(;ht  grain,  as  tliey  are 
made  with  lour  lingers  only — Also  superior  Scythe 
Killes. 

July  1,  I8S9.  J.  8.  EASTMAN. 


8  a  10  per  quart;  Cucumbers,  ID  a  124  per  dozen; 
Beans,  18^  per  peck;  Peas,  31i  per  peck;  Squabs,  I8Jj 
Butler,  lb.  .20  a  25;   Eggs,  .16  a   .18^;  Potatoes,  Irish, 

bush.  1.00  0 ;   Chickens,  doz.  2o  3.00;  Boef,  prime 

pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .7;  Pork,  .6; 
young Pi^s, dressed,  .8740  1.00; Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork, 
5.50  a  6.00  cwt. 


The 


ORCHARD  GRASS  SEED. 

ubsrriber  has   for  sale  from  three  to  four  hiin- 


ilreil  liii^hels  i.f  Ureliard  ^ira^s  Sccil,  raised  bj  Mr,  Ed- 
mund Evans,  near  this  city,  and  will  be  wurmiitcd  very 
superior. 

Julj,  1,  1829.  J-  S.  EASTMAN. 
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AGRZCVXiTUKI]. 


COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  HORSES: 
Ttaching'how  to  juilgr  Ihem:  to  rear  and  nwnagt 
them:  hoie  to  iiii/irori-  thfir  brtcd;  to  iirrvent  or  to 
CKr«  the  maladies  and  accidents  to  ir/itf/i  they  art 
liable;  and  to  derive  from  them  the  viost  value 
under  all  cireunulances.  Useful  to  Breeders  and 
Farmtrs.  engas:ed  in  the  rcnrini^  of  these  interesting 
animaU;  to  Officers  of  Cavalrtj  or  Inspectors  of 
Heeniits;  to  Keepers  of  Livery  Stables,  Sportsmen, 
or  Veterinary  Surgeons;  to  sta^e  Proprietors,  Tra- 
vellers, Farriers,  Horse  Jockies,  Amateurs  of  the 
Horse,  ice-  5-c. 

Bt  an  Old  Officer  of  the  French  Cavalrt. 

{Tmxslated  from  the  French  for  the  .fnKricaii  Farmer.) 

AnvEHTISEMENT. 

Many  commetiilable  authors  bare  devolcil  them- 
selves to  Inleresling  researches  on  the  horse.  Jn 
latter  times  particularly,  the  veterinary  art  has  made 
the  most  happy  progress;  and  this  important  science 
vrhich  concurs  equally  to  the  security  of  the  state 
-nd  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  has  employed 
ble  men,  who  in  this  respect  have  rendered  the 
greatest  services. 

The  Bourgelats,  the  Vitets,  the  Laforses,  have  had 
for  successors  illustrious  rivals,  who  have  cultivated 
with  as  much  success  as  perseverance,  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  agricultural  riches. 

Luminous  writings  have  particularly  distinguish- 
ed Messrs.  Chabert,  Flandrin  and  Huzard,  who, 
work  worthy  of  the  age  in  which  wc  livei 
have  collected  valuable  documents,  diffused  useful 
information;  and  have  produced,  in  a  word,  materi- 
als «hich  declare  them  consummate  masters  of  the 
art  which  they  profess. 

If  we  had  not  had  any  other  end  than  to  fol- 
low the  steps  of  these  illustrious  men,  we  would  have 
renounced  the  hope  of  gleaning  in  a  field  where 
they  have  reaped  so  rich  a  harvest;  we  would  have 
believeH  our  efforts  daring,  and  nnr  researches  su-  ' 
perOuous;  but  we  have  thought  that  there  remaii.od 
for  our  zeal  a  vast  career  which  had  no!  yet  been 
explored,  and  new  lights  to  be  produced  in  a  sci- 
ence which  had  not  been  thoroughly  considereJ  un- 
der all  its  aspects. 

To  treat,  in  fact,  of  all  that  concerns  the  most 
interesting  of  animals,  it  is  not  siiflTicient  to  develop 
that  which  regards  his  health  and  the  art  rf  curing 
him;  it  does  not  suffice  to  state  the  prin<iple  upon 
whicb  studs  have  been  established,  nare-en  to  pre- 
sent the  detailed  history  of  the  veterirary  science, 
and  of  the  different  progress  ^vhijh  is  due  to  e^ta- 
blishments,  worthy  in  all  re.'pfCts,  of  the  favour 
and  protection  of  an  enlighteieJ  government. 
There  is  a  crowd  of  deta^of  which  the  deve- 
lopment could  alone  form  ■  complete  treatise  on 
this  subject.  Many  of  the  ri'ails  appertain  to  the 
veterinary  art,  some  belonpo  the  physical  sciences 
—a  greater  number  are  in-he  province  of  ajrlcul- 
ural  science.  It  is  only  V  the  mutual  help  afTord- 
•A  by  these  different  brarhes,  that  a  complete  sys 
em  on  horses  can  be  atiined. 

For  the  work  in  whichve  have  been  engaged,  e\- 
jerience  has  been  our 'fst  guide,  and  Ibis  experi- 
:nce  has  been  enlighle-d  by  principles  universally 


public,  and  if  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  hav- 
ing attained  the  object  intended,  wc  have,  at  least, 
the  conviction  of  having  tiaced  a  new  and  sure 
route  which  cannot  be  travelled  without  some  utility. 

CHAPTER    I. 

Preliminary  Ideas. 
The  horse  that  inleresling  animal  which  man 
has  subjected  to  his  empire,  merits,  without  doubt, 
the  first  rank  among  beasts,  as  well  for  his  services 
as  his  admirable  faculties:  the  historian  of  nature 
has  not  hesitated  to  place  him  immediately  after 
man,  as  much  for  the  perfoclion  of  his  organization 
*'  "r  '",'/?'■''  ^"'^  precious  qualities.  This  worthy 
and  failhful  companion  who  participates  with  us  in 

he  greater  part  of  our  pains,  who  shares  equally  our 
labour  and  our  glory,  has  unfortunately  much  de- 
generated since  the  rein  has  subjected  him  to  our 
will  and  our  caprice.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the 
horses  of  this  day  are  far  from  approaching  the 
vigour  and  durability  of  those  of  old,  without  speak- 
ing 01  tfie  wild  horse,  more  vigorous  still. 

If  we  see  now  the  first  of  animals  which  surround 
us  so  degraded  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  is 
often  found  ruined,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
rendering  us  the  services  which  his  vigorous  consti- 
tution seemed  to  promise,  it  is,  without  doubt,  that 
we  impose  on  h.m  excessive  fatigue,  and  at  the  same 

mie  neglect  to  give  him  the  care  which  his  consli- 
lulion  and  well-being  require-cruel  and  inevitable 
effect  of  the  state  of  servitude  to  which  wc  have  re- 
duced this  noble  animal!— bitter  fruits  of  our  cruel 
ingratitude! 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  great  number  of  horses 
generally  sacrificed  in  military  campaigns,  either  for 
want  of  care  or  the  odious  calculations  of  those  who, 
charged  with  supporting  them,  speculate  on  their 
privations,  and  consequently  on  their  destruction. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  is  much 
less  destructive  in  this  respect,  than  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  all  kinds,  which  this  brave  and  faithful 
companion  of  man  is  unnecessarily  made  to  support 
.'I.  not  less  certain  that  the  ignorance,  and  the 
•"iV'ne  "f.^'be  inhabitants  of  the  country  con 
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.    I,   .      -:  --.-■"^  iiiuuuiianis  oi   tlic  couiitrv  con- 

tribute  much,  e.lhev  ,o  make  him  degenerate^ or  to 

Sch:;;;:-^r^^i:-S-i^'as.m;osi:g 
pr^:UinCS^:!r.i:?£/r3S 

prT^at  r''/:';"'  ''^  •"  ^'  -  source  of  loss  "3 
privation.    Let  us  endeavour  «o  trace  rules  fmiallv 

^at"  pr"a'c.:c:'rh' "'  1  '■"''■'  'y  'b'adS^rrc' ! 
o^^r^i'n^d^  ifTur'an:::!^  ^'"■""' '"  --'"^  "^ 

CHAPTER  Jl. 

General  Principles. 
To  preserve  in  heallh  the  animals  under  our  do- 
minion, to  ameliorate  their  races  by  giving  them 

the  object  of  the  science  called  hytrina 

causes  which   may  iBjure  the  heallh  constitute  the 
science  which  is  called  prophylacticc. 

ihese  two  important  parts  are  found,  as  will  be 

i-..^.y^r"i,*"''''°y  ^ufselves  then  in  different  ob- 

ecognized- by-wis^-^icuhudsta^'s"  weii";;';;'/.    '.2^:1^1:171:1,'"^' !" ''"°"'  ^'  "•^" '» p- 

.icians  and  velerinari.  ^  '      o  which  hpn    '".  ^'''"•'  "' }°  Prevent  the  maladies 

In  availing  oursel-'S  of  the  purest  and  richest        llygL  is  dfvid'ed'rr'''-  .        u     . 

■ources,  in  profiting 'the  progress  which  the  differ-    virion   .L^    k      ■       ■"'"  ?'"  P^rts-the  first  di- 

.ot  sciences  have  lie  in  latter  time,.  JZveZ  \  u     as  the Tr    fh""^'    the    things    which    surround 

leavoured  to  rendeamiliar  learned  notions,  which     du'ced  Zm    ,1     I'f         '^^"^^  "'"'=''  "e  intro- 

.y  their  abstractiorare  within  the  reach  of  but  few  Sla.ed  w  th  W,J'  """^  °^:'"'=''  "  ""'  " 
ndividuals.  in  ord  that  our  book  may  be  useful  lolcTmnrehend-  bn,  ^'  V  """^^jhment-the  third 
.umber,  who  by  T>ir  ...luation  or  lasle  find  them  of Z  b„H.  ,1  "''"''  "u^  "^'f^"'^  '"  "■«  ''"^'■«" 
el»e.  obliged  to  've  recourse  to  data  which  thTy  Tho  e  that  m  '  8^°°"""^'  t'>°""?-  ^-^-'he  fourth, 
iBve  not  ODDOrf.'Iies  of  oblainin-  ^        . .    "'''•.'"^>  "^enia'"  '"  'he  animal  economy  with- 


the  urine,  &c.-lhe  fifib,  iho,e  that  hare  a  gener»l 
movement.  a«  labour,  .le.ping  and  WHk„.g_,„  fmc. 
he  sixth  and  last  comprehend,  the  pa,„on,  or  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  that  is  lo  say,  the  action  of  the 
mora  on  the  physical  and  of  the  physical  on  (he 
moral.  "^  "' 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  last  division  i. 
supernuous.  by  alleging  ,|ul  animals  are  not  .u.- 
ceplible  of  moral  »ff<clione-numerou.  example, 
prove  the  contrary;  lei  us  be  permitted  to  cite  one 
only:  — 

A  horse  was  attacked  with  an  ulcer  which  re- 
sisted all  treatment,  he  was  alone  in  a  corner  me- 
lancholy and  sad.  By  chance  a  companion  arrived 
I  he  pleasure  which  the  animal  experienced  made 
in  him  a  revolution  so  sensible  that  the  ulcer  r.hanit- 
ed  Its  nature  and  became  less  inveterate.  The  sore 
was  now  ready  to  heal  when  the  companion  of  the 
sick  horse  was  taken  away.  The  eflfect  which  re- 
sulted on  this  same  ulcer  was  such,  that  it  opened 
anew,  and  to  cure  it,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  the 
other  horse,  which  produced  the  most  happy  revo- 
lution and  the  perfect  cure  of  the  ulcer,  an  evident 
proof  that  among  animals  the  moral  operates  some- 
times on  the  physical. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Air,  Us  properties  and  effects. 

The  air  may  nave  a  just  title  to  the  first  rank 
among  the  cause,  which  tiave  a  marked  influence 
on  animal  economy.  The  atmospheric  air  is  in- 
roduced  into  the  organization  of  the  body,  as  well 
by  the  pulmoRary  organs  as  by  the  pores  of'  the  skin. 

I  be  atmosphere  may  bo  considered  as  a  vast  re- 
cipient which  by  reason  of  the  different  emanations 
with  which  It  IS  charged,  brings  with  it  deleterious 
miasmas,  which  cause  those  epizootic  disorders  the 
source  of  so  many  ravages.  Marshy  places  are 
found  to  have  the  most  pernicious  inflience. 

Ihe  heaviness  of  the  air  has  the  greatest  influ- 
ence on  nalure-and  it  is  not  indifferent  to  know 

r.rA".  ?  "":"■'  '''=^*''°"-  ""^  aspect,  &c..  which 
agree  best  wiih  l.,e  animal  organisation.  It  is  re- 
marked  tha:  ..  ^x-  height  of  15(10  fathom,  the 
vegetation  is  much  smaller-there  are  no  la^c 
trees,  and  at  2,300  fathoms  above  the  level  of  tSe 

dead  and  produces  nothing. 

ii.?m''  '.'.'^  >ir  should  be  beneficial  to  the  animals 
that  hreaihe  it,  il  should  be  neither  too  dense  nor  too 
ln»  1  :^"'''*^*  '!  "  '""  '^'"'^  ('^hich  is  the  case  in 
low  bottoms,)  Ihe  animals  have  commonly  slow 
pulse.,  and  are  lender  and  phlegmalic-on  the  con- 
trary ,f  in,  ,00  rariCed  (which  happens  on  derated 
iluatons,)  he  strength  of  the  animals  is  too  in 
tense,  the  pulse  is  full,  and  the  circulation  too  much 
accelerated.  In  both  eases  il  is  essential  to  know 
the  dKtetic  rules,  which  in  the  first,  prescribe  the 
adminMering  01  cordials.  Then  the  nourishment 
should  be  increased  and  such  substances  given  as 
will  raise  the  lone  of  the  system. 

This  son  and  relaxing  air  cau.ses  obstruction., 
periodical  fluxions,  and  all  Ihe  maladies  caused  bv 
the  degeneration  of  the  humours. 

«».^i  l^^  ^'"J—  T'/  °,"  ""^  contrary,  the  ration 
should  be^  diminished.  Ihe  animal  deprived  of  cor- 
dials, and  anhphlogistics  administered.  Every 
Ihmg  should  be  weakened  that  could  coincide  wilt, 
•■rfiw",    """"  "'"  '''"^'  ""^  '""""''  '""ammalory 

Many  causes  contribute  to  the  coohng  of  the  air 
or  to  healing  It.  These  two  different  states  have 
much  influence  on  Ihe  animal.  The  cold,  for  in- 
-stancc,  determines  the  strength  from  the  circum- 
ference to  the  cenire;  Ihe  dieeslion  is  good,  the  ani- 
mals feed  well  and  are  more  disposed  to  thrive  The 
cold  ought  not,  however,  lo  continue  too  lone,  be- 
cause It  would  be  hurtful  and  produce  spasm. 

I  hough  ll,e  horse  is  originally  from  a  warm  ch- 
male.  it  does  not  appear  that  cold  is  absolutely  inimi- 
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causes  a  greal  number  of  maladies,  such  as  the  scab, 
the  farcy,  (farcin,)  the  glanders  and  many  others- 
cordials  should  then  be  used  and  all  thai  can  operate 
with  the  force  of  the  organs.  Frequent  exercise 
should  not  be  neglected,  as  well  as  rubbing— in  fine 
all  Itiat  can  contribute  to  augment  the  heat. 

The  warm  air  determines  the  furces  from  the  cen- 
tre to  the  surface,  and  presses  on  the  cutaneous 
system. 

It  produces  sweating,  loss  of  the  juices,  and  final- 
ly, prostration  of  the  system.  In  this  case  the  blood 
>hould  be  improved  by  refreshing  drinks;  the  horse 
should  drink  often  anil  particularly  of  water  with  a 
small  quantity  of  acid  in  it.  This  drink  is  the  best 
that  can  be  used. 

The  Romans  in  their  camps  made  great  use  of 
this  drink,  and  attributed  to  this  regimen  the  virtue 
of  making  their  horses  vigorous— they  added  a  lit- 
tle honey,  and  had  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  honey,  which  could  not  but  be  very 
salutary. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  summer  to  keep  the  horse 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  shade — and  he  ought  not 
to  be  exposed  to  the  sun,  particularly  after  midday. 
Horses  have  been  seen  tied  to  stakes  in  a  summer's 
day,  suddenly  attacked  at  the  same  time  with  ver- 
tigo, so  that  it  was  believed  that  this  malady  had 
been  communicated  from  one  to  another.  This 
opinion  appears  to  us  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  more 
natural  to  think  that  the  same  cause  had  produced 
on  many  individuals  the  same  elTect  at  the  same 
moment  or  at  soine  bhort  intervals. 

The  remedy  to  be  employed  in  this  case  is  blood 
letting,  and  pumpmg  cold  water  on  the  head  and 
particularly  on  the  bgdy.  This  disease  is  produced 
by  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  ac- 
cumulation in  that  part  of  blood  loo  much  rarified 
in  eonsequence  of  plethora. 

In  warm  weather  it  should  not  be  neglected  to 
bathe  horses;  the  heat  dries  the  fluids  and  skin  and 
even  makes  it  crisp.  Bathing  has  the  property  of 
relaxing  and  softening  it;  it  gives  to  the  blood  the 
necessary  action  to  preserve  health — hence  the  in- 
stinct of  their  well-being  experienced  from  the  bath, 
which  appears  to  actuate  animals  to  seek  for  it  them- 
selves. It  cannot  be  doubled  that  in  a  bath  there  is 
an  absorption  of  water  by  the  skin,  since  it  is  proved 
there  is  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  individual  com- 
ing out  of  the  bath.  It  is  also  known  that  the  bath 
produces  often  the  desire  of  urinating,  and  conse- 
quently contributes  to  alleviate  and  lighten. 

In  summer  while  travelling  one  ought  to  set  out 
very  early,  to  repose  a  part  of  the  day  and  continue 
on  after  its  close.  It  is  proved  that  the  greatest  heat 
of  the  day  in  summer  is  not  at  midday,  but  from 
that  hour  till  3  o'clock;  as  the  greatest  cold  in  win- 
ter is  commonly  in  the  beginning  of  the  day. 

The  most  salubrious  air  in  summer  is  that  which 
is  breathed  in  the  morning  at  sun  rise — there  ii  then 
an  east  wind  which  contributes  much  to  refresh  the 
air- 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  qu(sli')n 
whether  in  summer  a  horse  just  arrived  sliuuUI  be 
unsaddled  or  whether  he  should  wait  till  cool.  Ii 
appears  that  the  latter  opinion  has  prevailed.  Not- 
withstanding, the  contrary  method  will  not  be  inju- 
rious, if  care  is  taken  after  unsaddling  bim  to  scrape 
off  the  sweat  with  a  knife,  rub  him  well  all  over, 
and  give  him  a  good  feed — lor  example  oats.  In 
this  case  care  should  be  taken  that  the  stable  is  not 
too  cool.  The  English,  who  understand  well  the 
care  of  horses,  use  constantly  the  lattermethod,  and 
if  he  be  a  horse  of  value  they  give  him  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  white  Champagne  wine. 

In  the  sickness  called  the  Spanish  malady  (mal  d' 
J'.spa!;ne,)  which  prevails  when  horses  «re  exposed 
too  long  to  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun,  they  employ 
the  same  process  as  for  vertigo — to  wit,  bleeding  and 
pumping  of  cold  water,  &c. 
Jo  the  campaign  of  £gypt  many  horie*  were  lost. 


thai  from  being  exposed  to  a  too  ardent  sun  were 
struck  suddenly  with  lock-jaw.  They  died  in  a  con- 
vulsive state.  If  in  this  case  acid  drinks  could  have 
been  administered  this  fatal  sickness  might  have 
been  obviated. 

It  is  very  true  that  often  it  is  easier  to  prevent 
the  causes  which  produce  diseases,  than  to  cure 
them  with  even  the  use  of  the  best  medicainents, 
when  the  sickness  has  taken  root.  According 
to  the  season,  the  climate,  and  the  temperament, 
suitable  nourishment  should  be  given. 

In  winter,  the  forces  being  concentrated  within, 
more  food  may  be  given,  particularly  cordials  than 
in  summer;  but  the  quantity  should  be  diminished 
in  spring  to  prevent  plethora,  and  generally  all  the 
maladies  of  the  blood.  To  this  end  an  usage  has 
been  established  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  per- 
nicious, to  wit,  bleciling  in  spring,  because  nature 
once  accustomed  to  this  evacuation  requires  at  each 
periodical  return  of  the  season  the  same  operation, 
and  if  once  neglected  it  endangers  the  life  of  the 
animal. 

In  summer  food  easy  of  digestion  should  be  given, 
because  then  the  stomach  digests  badly,  and  fulness 
may  occasion  indigestions  often  dangerous,  ^im- 
leptics  (restorants,)  should  then  be  given  in  prefer- 
ence. 

Rubbing  should  not  be  neglected;  it  not  only  ren- 
ders the  horse  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  has  also  the 
property  of  facilitating  the  cutaneous  transpiration, 
opening  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  promoting  di- 
gestion itself;  so  that  a  horse  well  groomed  (pansi,) 
is  always  in  better  health  than  one  even  better  fed. 
In  fine,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  rubbing  supplies 
aliment  to  a  certain  degree. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Chemical  Effects  of  the  Air. 

It  is  known,  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 
chemistry,  that  the  air  breathed  by  animals  under- 
goes a  complete  decomposition,  so  that  it  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  which  has  been  immediately  w- 
spired.  In  considering  the  different  alterations 
which  the  air  experiences  we  will  scb  what  »■■«  its 
etlects  on  animal  economy. 

While  the  air  is  absorbed,  a*  it  is  by  the  pulmo- 
nary organ  and  by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  the  lungs 
are  as  the  stomach;  this  digests  the  food— that,  to 
use  the  expression,  the  air.  The  stomach,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  food,  assimilates  to  the  parts  of  our 
body  those  which  are  congeneal  to  it,  while  it  ex- 
pels by  secretions,  (he  residue  of  that  digestion 
which  by  remaining  would  become  injurious  to 
health.  In  the  same  manner  the  lungs  digest,  to 
use  the  expression,  the  air  which  is  necessary  for 
them,  and  throws  out  the  parts  of  the  same  air  that 
by  remaining  would  oppress  the  organization.  It 
follows  that  as  air  is  founil  more  or  less  pure  or  more 
or  less  charged  with  deleterious  miasmas,  that  it 
becomes  conducive  to  health  or  prejudicial  in  this 
first  state. 

It  follows  from  these  principles,  that  the  air  once 
breatheil  can  no  more  serve  for  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  far  from  being  useful  to  Ihem,  cannot 
hut  be  prejudicial.  It  is  easy  then  In  conceive  the 
iiiconvenieni-y  which  must  result  where  animals  are 
crowded  in  a  stable  where  thejiir  does  not  circulate 
freely.  This  happens  in  a  stable  shut,  where  there 
are  many  horses.  The  heat  soon  hecomrs  conside- 
rable; the  pulse  becomes  low,  sometimes  quick,  and 
if  one  of  these  horses  is  taken  with  a  poind  disease 
imnladic  charhonnevse.)  it  is  immediately  communi- 
caled  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  There  is  in  this  cir- 
ciimslanee  so  much  analogy  between  the  disposition 
of  humours  in  the  bodies  of  animals  exposed  to  the 
same  influence,  that  the  same  causes  ought  ncces- 
saiily  to  produce  the  same  effects.  If  in  this  case 
the  horses  are  brought  out,  lliey  are  found  in  so 
weak  a  state  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  '.hem  to  bear 
constant  exercise. 

If  you  enter  this  stable,  you  feel,  yourself,  »n  un- 


easiness which  increases  by  dcKrees.  A  lighted  can- 
dle shows  a  whitish  light  which  grows  insensibly 
feebler,  and  is  soon  extinguished.  It  is  the  carbonic 
acid  which  produces  this  effect.  You  can  ascertain 
in  this  manner  the  exisience  of  diflcrent  gases — 
carbonic  acid  extinguishes  light,  while  hydrogen 
inflames  il;  but  the  presence  of  the  last  gas  is  very 
rare,  because  it  is  found  much  lighter  than  the  at- 
mospheric air,  it  gains  the  superior  parts,  and  is 
elevated  to  the  higher  regions. 

VVe  may  attribute  to  the  air  all  the  deleterious 
miasmas  which  exhale  from  manure,  marshes,  pri- 
vies, and  a  number  of  focuses  of  putrefaclion,  which 
spread  over  the  vicinity,  corrupt  the  atmosphere, 
and  are  almost  always  the  cause  of  "epizootic" 
and  endemic  diseases  which  ravage  occasioDally 
whole  countries. 

The  air  of  stables  can  be  in  a  measure  disinfected, 
and  we  will  soon  show  the  means;  but  it  should  be 
seen  how  important  it  is  not  to  neglect  the  rules 
of  bygina — opening  the  doors  and  windows  to 
allow  a  free  circulation.  If  the  stable  is  infected  by 
carbonic  acid,  nature  should  be  imitated,  who  after 
great  heat,  waters  the  earth  by  heavy  rains.  In  the 
case  mentioned,  water  should  be  thrown  profusely 
on  the  walls  and  floors,  in  every  part — lime  water, 
which  has  the  properly  of  separating  the  miasmas, 
can  be  used  with  advantage — neither  the  current  of 
air  or  ventilators  will  suflice. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  there  are  a  number  of 
diseases  which  are  considered  of  the  same  nature  by 
many  veterinaries,  such  as  the  mange,  the  glanders, 
the  farcy,  (farcin,)  and  the  strangles.  It  is  thus 
that  a  sound  horse  placed  in  a  stable  with  one  which 
has  the  glanders,  sometimes  takes  the  farcy;  and 
another  placed  with  one  which  has  the  strangles 
takes  the  glanders. 

When  a  stable  has  been  infected  by  any  of  these 
diseases,  it  is  not  sufficient,  to  purify  it,  to  give  a  layer 
of  lime  to  the  racks,  the  manger,  and  the  walls,  as 
is  often  done;  by  these  means  the  disease  is  only 
masked  for  a  time,  for  (his  lime  in  falling  exposes 
the  anixijl"  tu  tiic  dangers  from  which  we  would 
preserve  them.  Boiling  water  should  be  used,  which 
extracts  all  the  virus  with  which  the  wood  can  be 
impregnatsd.  Cold  water,  which  is  often  employed, 
cannot  produce  any  effect.  It  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  subject  every  thing  of  iron  to  the  action 
of  fire.  Fire  is  a  great  means  of  neutralizing  thu 
most  viohnt  poisons. 

While  niidemic  diseases  reign  we  should  com- 
mence to  iisinfcct  the  air  of  the  stables.  Thl-  l§ 
the  best  ren^dj  that  can  be  used.  Vinegar,  inhj 
sions  of  arormtit  plants,  even  fire  itself  will  be  a 
weak  palliative. 

This  can  be  doie  in  two  ways:  the  first  by  the 
expansion  of  muriafr  .icid;  the  second  by  tliat  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Take  ''or  this  purpose  one  pound 
of  muriate  of  soda,  to  \)iich  put  water  mixed  with 
triturated  oxyd  of  mangijcse,  four  ounces  place<l  in 
a  vessel  on  burning  cliiiroal  until  decrepitation. 
Throw  in  then  half  a  poud  of  sulphuric  acid,  with 
the  precaution  of  retiring  «  soon  as  possible  from 
the  vessel  to  prevent  sufloc!<ion. 

There  arises  during  the  Opralion  a  white  vapoNr 
which  is  produced  by  the  expansion  of  the  oxy- 
muriatic  acid,  and  the  re4i\je  gives  sul|)hate  of 
soda.  Care  ought  to  be  tak^  (o  keep  the  stable 
shut  during  'it  hours  at  least. 

'I'he  second  operation  is  mo\  simple  and  econo- 
mical.    Put  a  plate  on  a  chafindj.h  over  burnin); 
elmrcoal- throw  in  four  ouncesf  njirale  of  potash   .^ 
with  a  sulliiienl  quantity  of  wa^^  afterwards  two    ^ 
ounces  of  sulphiirir  acid.     The  loporation  causes     ■ 
a  while  smoke  which  has  none  of  t  inconvenience*   ^ 
of  the  preceding.     You  can  rem?r„.i((,Q„|  danger 
in  the  stable  or  place  to  bedisinlev,)      'I'he  quan-   * 
lily  which  we  have  mentioned  wilKoi^e  for  g  sta- 
ble which  will  contain  25  horses.    V 

End  of  Chapter  iv.— (To  be  C(^,ued.) 
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ADVANlAGliS  OK  AN  AGRICULTUKAL 
LIKE. 

(Continued  frum  page  It!.) 
The  neit  great  advantage  t-njojcd  l)y  the  Agri- 
culturist is  hajipiiiess.  liy  litis  lerni  I  <to  not  mean, 
Ibtt  cbimcricul  vl»ion,  t\liicli  is  cIcrnHlly  haunting 
the  imagination  of  tli'luijetl  man,  wliii'h  lie  constant- 
ly pursues  but  wliicli  as  constantly  eludes  liis  grasp, 
that  indefinable  somelliing  incomprehensible  to 
reason,  but  fasrinaling  and  alluring  to  the  fancy- 
The  efforts  of  man  to  obtain  unalloyed  relicily,  are 
like  the  exertions  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arcadia, 
who  chased  the  sun,  and  ivhen  they  reached  the 
bill,  on  which  he  seemed  to  rest,  found  themselves 
at  the  same  distance  from  him,  as  nhen  they  began 
the  chase.  By  ha;i|iiiies$,  I  mean  that  freedom  from 
bodily  pain,  and  mental  siiH'ering,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  enjoyment  upon  earth,  and  which  the 
great  father  of  the  universe,  puts  it  in  the  poivcr  of 
erery  human  being  to  obtain  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree— and  they  are  happy  or  unhappy  according  to 
the  absence  or  presence  of  these  alilictions.  Health 
consequently  is  a  prerequisite  to  happiness,  and 
bence  was  first  considered. 

Plappiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  hostile  to  pomp 
and  noise:  it  is  most  apt  to  be  secured  by  enjoying 
one's  own  resources,  or  by  mingling  with  them,  the 
friendship  and  conversation  of  a  few  select  compan- 
ions, to  the  tot.il  exclusion  of  intimacy  with  the  rest 
of  the  world;  it  seeks  shade  and  solitude,  and  de- 
lights to  dwell  in  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and 
oieadows.  That  man  I  hold  to  be  happy,  who  feels 
every  thing  that  he  wants  within  himself,  who  is  in- 
depeadent  of  the  world,  who  is  neither  elated  by  its 
applause,  nor  aflTecled  by  its  frown,  who  is  alike  in- 
different to  the  brilliant  attractions  of  worldly  dis- 
tinction, and  the  sperious  but  delusive  charms  of 
worldly  pleasures.  He  »vho  is  content  to  confine  his 
ambition  to  the  improvement  of  his  intellectual  fa- 
culties; his  love  of  gain,  to  rendering  valuable,  by 
judicious  cultivation,  his  patrimonial  fields.  He 
whose  endeavour  it  is  to  derive  all  his  enjoyments 
from  mental,  and  not  sensual  gratifications.  That 
man  in  fine  who  covets  neither  the  riches  of  Croesus, 
the  honours  of  Cxsar,  nor  the  pleasures  of  Helioga- 
balus. 

The  country  unquestionably  presents  al'theessen- 
tial  requisites;  it  combines  in  an  eminem  degree  all 
the  sources  which  contribute  to  happin<ss — it  is  re- 
tired, remote  from  idle  show  and  setseless  confu- 
sion— separated  from  the  world,  ma>  is  irresistibly 
forced  to  look  to  himself  for  happicess — or  to  con- 
tent himself  with  the  iHtercaur.<e  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  companions — silent  aid  umbrageous  spots  in- 
vite your  attention  in  whatever  direction  you  move; 
pure  fountains,  lovely  Celis,  and  verdant  meadows 
meet  the  eye  at  every  glaice. 

The  pure  water,  saluirious  air,  and  wholesome 
exercise  which  every  m.-n  ought  to  take  in  the  coun- 
try, protect  him  from  lodily  pain — while  its  tran- 
quillity— the  limited  S'cial  intercourse  it  alTords — 
and  the  constant  eng^ement  in  the  farmer's  own 
concerns,  furnish  tbrvery  best  shield  against  men- 
tal anxiety. 

The  fewer  peopl»a  man  transacts  business  with, 
owing,  alas!  to  the'epravily  of  human  nature,  the 
fewer  causes  of  nsntal  uneasiness  arise — in  pro- 
portion as  he  refains  from  busying  himself  wilh 
other  people's  bsinesi,  will  causes  to  ruffle  his 
temper,  mortify  iis  pride,  or  hurt  bis  feelings  di- 
nainish. 

"Life,"  says  fcneca,  "is  a  voyage,  in  the  progress 
of  which,  we  *e  perpetually  changing  the  scenes; 
we  first  leave  hildhood  behind  us,  and  then  youth, 
then  the  belle  and  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age." 
Id  the  two  fiit  scenes,  childhood  and  youth,  he  is 
almost  invar'bly  happy — in  the  first  because  he  is 
free  from  alcaie,  in  the  last,  because  he  has  attain 
«d  that  ari'nt  and  confident  period,  when  he  can 
discover  n  limits  to  his  wishes;  no  cuib  to  Lis  am- 


bition, constan'.ly  indulging  day  droanis  of  the  fu 
lure,  and  grasping  at  the  immortality  of  fame,  sup- 
ported by  Ihc  ever  exciting  and  ever  inspiring  fer- 
vency of  youthful  hope.  I  propose  to  consider  man 
in  the  third  scene,  when  he  usually  fi.xes  his  destiny, 
and  in  the  fourth,  when  he  enjoys  it— if  be  consults 
his  own  true  and  substantial  happiness,  he  will 
adopt  as  his  motto,  that  celebrated  maxim  of  Cleo- 
bulus  the  Lindian,  which  has  long  been  considered, 
a  universal  principle,  extending  through  the  whole 
compass  of  life  and  nature  "(X'"f^>'  aiKTrov''  medioc- 
rity is  best;  to  pursue  a  life  neither  degraded  by  the 
association  witli  the  "profanum  vulgus,"nor  tortur- 
c<l  by  an  anxious  desire  to  excel  those,  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  union,  the  country  is  peculiarly 
adapted — his  voyage  then  will  be  unruffled  by  the 
violent  storms,  which  so  often  convulse  the  state, 
and  be  undisturbed  by  such  associates  as  he  thinks 
proper  to  exclude  from  his  society — leading  such  a 
life,  man  prepares  to  pass  the  fourth  scene  comforta- 
bly and  contentedly;  to  ensure  which,  scarcely  any 
one  will  deny  that  tranquillity  and  ease  are  indis- 
pensably necessary,  and  it  would  be  idle  and  absurd 
in  any  man  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  if  called  upon 
to  acknowledge  that  the  country  was  best  suited  to 
the  acquisition,  appreciation,  and  enjoyment  of  these 
requisites. 

Let  us  look  into  the  ocean  of  life — let  us  recollect 
the  innumerable  shoals  and  sand  banks,  breakers 
and  uliirlpoois  with  which  it  abounds,  let  us  examine 
the  various  barks  which  are  wafting  their  occu- 
pants to  eternity — and  then  let  us  decide  who  is 
most  likely  to  reach  dreadful  eternity  with  most  fa- 
cility. The  politician  of  course  occupies  a  station 
in  the  vessel  of  state,  elevated  or  humble,  accord- 
ing to  his  talents,  and  dangerous  in  proportion  to  its 
consequence,  this  vessel  is  compelled  to  pursue  its 
course,  through  the  boisterous  channel  of  public 
opinion,  the  slightest  deviation  from  its  course,  is 
itlended  with  dangerous  consequences,  sometimes 
a  dreadful  leak — sometimes  a  portion  of  the  crew 
are  pitched  overboard — sometimes  a  total  wreck,  Qs 
the  lock  of  "political  damnation;"  when  this  hap- 
pens, and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual,  they  are  forced 
to  bid  a  long  farewell  to  all  their  ambitious  projects, 
and  politically  defunct,  quietly  await  natural  dissolu- 
tion. The  man  of  afnuence,  commences  his  voy- 
age, in  a  gilded  bark,  but  constructed  of  materials, 
which  almost  inevitably  attract  it,  to  the  whirlpool 
of  "Luxury,"  where  be  is  compelled  to  welcome,  as 
companions  (for  he  is  detained  here,  till  he  consents 
to  adroit  this  goddess  and  her  suite  in  hisj  vessel,) 
the  gout,  dropsy,  stone,  cholic,  and  other  diseases, 
the  residue  of  liis  voyage,  we  can  readily  imagine, 
must  produce  delicious  happiness.  The  man  of  plea- 
sure occupies  a  bark,  fair  and  goodly  to  the  eye,  but 
in  reality  frail  and  unsound;  he  pursues  his  voyage 
80  blindly  and  negligently,  that  it  is  a  miracle  if 
he  avoids  splitting  upon  the  rock  of  intemperance; 
where  he  continues,  daily  praying  for  the  approach 
of  that  ship,  which  is  almost  constantly  calliiii;;  for 
passengers  to  eternity;  It  is  commanded  by  death. 
The  man  of  trade,  when  he  begins  his  voyage,  if  he 
is  at  first  prosperous,  abandons  his  little  shallop, 
which  bore  him  safely  and  slowly,  and  attempts  too 
often  to  navigate  an  unwieldly  ship,  which  for  want 
of  adequate  ability,  is  stranded  upon  the  sand-bank 
of  ruin.  The  farmer  though  he  does  not  embark  in 
a  stronger  vessel,  and  is  not  exempt  from  the  same 
dangers,  which  all  his  fellow  beings  like  himself  are 
exposed  to,  yet  he  possesses  temperance,  which 
keeps  him  altvays  nn  the  alert,  and  enables  him  to 
steer  clear  of  the  rock  of  intemperance;  content- 
ment, «vliich  saves  him  from  the  dangers  to  which 
the  politician,  the  nabob,  and  aspiring  merchant, 
re  fiirced  lo  breast,  while  his  philosophy  teaches 


these  sand-hanks,  rorks,  nhoalt,  and  whirlpool., 
tranquilly  and  smoothly,  upon  the  bosom  of  which, 
he  will  glide  gently,  to  the  "pleasing  dreadful"  gulf 
of  eternity. 

Let  us  imagine  an  Agriculturist  in  the  situation,  in 
which  every  one  who  claims  the  appellation  ought 
to  be.  Behold  him  residinR  upon  an  elevated  spot, 
from  which  he  commands  a  view  of  his  whole  pnnses- 
sions,  fields  covered  with  luxuriant  grain,  for<;M« 
abounding  wilh  the  noblest  trees, meadows  furnishing 
food  for  lowing  herds,  bleating  bheep.  and  neighing 
steeds— streams  (lowinR  throuKh  and  fertilizing  his 
land,  feeding  his  busy  mill,  and  beautifying  the  land- 
scape—labourers preparing  the  soil,  in  various  di- 
rections to  present  the  same  cheering  prospect  the 
succeeding  year.  The  proprietor  surveys  his  pro- 
perty on  horseback  in  the  morning,  gives  the  ne 
cessary  instructions  lo  his  overseer,  and  returns  to 
spend  the  heat  of  the  day  (I  speak  of  course  of  the 
season,  now  existing)  in  his  library.  VVhen  evening 
arrives  he  pursues  liie  same  course,  and  returns  at 
night,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  dis- 
charged his  duly,  is  greeted  by  his  healthy  wife  and 
blooming  children,  they  partake  of  a  frugal  meal, 
and  retire  to  refreshing  slumbers.  He  awakes  in 
the  morning  to  renew  his  pleasing  task.  Thus  pas- 
ses his  life,  happy  himself,  confering  happiness  on 
those  around  him,  rearing  his  children  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  to  pursue  his  exemplary  course. 
Such  men,  and  such  men  alone,  pass  through  a 
merry  life,  to  a  mirthful  old  age— and  such  men  as 
these,  when  trembling  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  can 
ever  hope  to  experience  that  most  exhilarating  and 
exalting  sensation — that  I  mean  which  is  enjoyed  by 
an  old  man  who  can  take  a  serene  retrospect  of  a 
well  spent  life,  tarnished  by  no  repentance. 

(To  be  continued.)  FiLTOBE. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

KINE  STOCK. 

Mr.  Fesseitden, — Having  seen  in   your  "N.  E- 

Farmer,"  within  a  short  time,  several  notices  of  er- 

tiaordinary  calves,  induces  me  also  to  add  to  the 

list. 

A  very  fine  cow,  now  eight  years  old,  of  my  own 
raising,  half  Holderness  and  half  Mderiiey,  has  pro- 
duced me,  by  diflerent  bulls,  seven  calves;  they  have 
all  been  very  fine  ones,  and  all  are  at  this  lime  alive; 
four  of  them  are  in  my  own  possession.  Her  last  calf 
was  born  4th  of  last  December,  (a  bull)  and  at  four 
days  old  weighed  110  lbs.,  being  early,  and  a  winter 
cctf  I  had  not  intended  to  raise  it — but  it  was  so  un- 
commonly promising,  I  was  induced  to  do  it.  On 
the  4lh  of  March  at  90  days  old,  it  weighed  339  lbs. 
Al'ter  that  date  one  half  of  the  cow's  milk  was  taken 
from  it — he  having  learned  to  eat  carrots,  oat  meal, 
and  hay— and  on  the  IGth  of  April  I  sold  him  lo  an 
enterprising  young  farmer,  at  Rindge,  in  New 
Hampshire,  for  fifty-five  dollars.  He  was  then  four 
months  and  1-2  days  old,  and  weighed  455  lbs.,  giv- 
ing an  increase  of  2  lbs.  9i  ounces  per  day.  Go 
that  day  he  also  measured  from  the  root  of  the  horns 
to  the  end  of  the  rump  5  ft.  8  in.;  girlh  4  ft.  4  in.; 
and  height  3  ft.  8  in.  His  sire  was  three-fourths 
Durham  Short  Horn, and  one-foiirlh  Bakewell-  Thi.* 
young  bull  is  therefore  three-eighths  Short  Horn, 
two-eighths  Alderney,  two-eighths  Holderness,  and 
one-eighth  nakewell,  and  comprises  the  best  blood 
of  English  stock.  I  tliiitk,  when  2  years  old,  (if,  ns 
I  have  no  doubt  he  will,  have  as  good  care  taken  of 
him,)  he  will  be  the  most  promising  bull  in  New 
H.-.mpshire,  or  Massachusetts — and  a  very  great  ac- 
quisition to  that  stale — combining,  as  be  does  the 
beef  and  dairy  qualiliis. 

iNluch  has  been  said   and  written  on  the  suhjerf 


him  lo  despise  the  blandishment;  of  the  vain  plea-' of  allowing  cows  to  come  in  loo  young.  I  bare 
tures  of  the  world.  He  then,  we  humbly  conceive,!  raised  a  gieat  many  calves,  and  have  always  allow- 
U  most  likely  lo  arrive  at  the  stream  of  happiness,  ed  them  lo  calve  at  livo  years,  and  often  earlier, 
which   flows  at  an  immeasurable  distance  beyond  I  TWii  cow  had  her  first  Calf  at  nint/een  months — and 
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was  but  seven  yearffand  seven  monlhs  old  uhen  she 
had  her  stvenlh  calf;  and  she  is  (he  largest  cow  I 
ever  raised.  To  be  sure  she  has  always  been  »vell 
kept,  (Imt  not  liii|;hly  fed)  as  all  animals  ought  to  be. 
i  sliould  not  wish,  however,  to  have  a  heifer  with 
her  first  calf,  come  in  before  a  good  bite  of  grass. 
Yours  very  truly,  John  Prince. 
Jamttiea  Plain,  June  29lli,  1829. 


(From  the  Nashville  Banner.) 
RISE  AND  FALL  OF  SAP  IN  TIMBER. 
There  is  no  subject  upon  which  there  is  a  greater 
diversity  of  opinion  than  the  rise  and  fall  of  sap  in 
limber.  That  there  is  a  sap  in  timber  at  certain 
seasons,  none  will  be  so  hardy  as  to  deny.  But  how 
it  gets  there  is  not  so  easily  comprehended.  That 
it  ever  descends  through  the  pores  of  (he  wood,  or 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  into  the  roots,  and 
thence  to  the  earlh,  is  a  fallacy — for  were  it  to  do 
so,  whence  would  the  tree  derive  its  growth? — 
Would  it  not  be  left  of  the  same  size  it  was  before 
the  sap  flowed'^  Manifestly  it  would.  I  think  it 
must  be  apparent  to  any  minute  observer,  that  when 
the  sap  13  in  its  fullest  state,  the  free  is  larger  than 
it  was  before  the  sap  had  flowed,  and  as  the  season 
advances  the  sap  coagulates  and  forms  one  of  those 
rings  observable  when  a  log  of  limber  is  cut  or  saw- 
ed in  two,  and  commonly  denominated  the  growths 
i.f  the  wood. 

Thai  the  sap  ever  rises  at  alt  I  am  not  certain,  but 
certain  I  am  that  it  docs  not  rise  in  all  kinds  of  tim- 
ber. Poplar,  Blackgum,  Waler-willow,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds,  if  Ihey  were  felled  in  January,  and 
tlie  trunk  and  boughs  not  separated  in  May,  would 
be  found  lo  have  as  much  sap  in  them  as  the  same 
kind  of  trees  which  had  not  been  cut  down,  and  ac- 
tually will  vegetate  and  send  forth  shoots.— Now 
let  me  ask  bow  does  this  rise  in  a  tree  which  is 
separated  from  its  roots?  Lombanly  Poplars,  Wil- 
lows, Currants,  and  a  variety  of  apples  will  vegetate 
and  grow  i'rom  a  slip  or  switch  of  Ihcni  stuck  in  the 
ground,  without  any  root  at  all.  This  being  an  in- 
dispulable  fact,  we  must  conclude  that  they  imbibe 
the  sap  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  vegetation 
begins  at  the  lop  of  the  slip,  and  descends  into  the 
earth,  and  there  those  buds  which  are  covered  with 
earlh  send  forth  roots,  whereas,  if  Ihey  had  not  been 
separated  from  Iheir  parent  stock,  Ihey  would  have 
put  forth  shoots  and  leaves;  and  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  spring,  the  buds  of  trees  which  are 
highest  and  roost  exposed  lo  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are 
seen  lo  vegelalc  first,  whereas,  if  the  sap  rose  from 
the  ground,  Ihe  lowest  buds  would  he  foremost  in 


Now  lo  preserve  your  limber  from  the  worms, 
have  it  cut  between  the  middle  of  April,  and  last  of 
May,  and  instantly  have  ihe  bark  all  peeled  off,  that 
the  sap  on  ihe  outside  of  the  limber  may  speedily 
dry,  and  then  the  flies  will  have  no  place  to  lay  the 
egg — f)r  Ihe  eggs  will  not  come  to  life,  without  the 
nourishment  of  the  sap  of  timber. 

Of  all  Ihe  limber  we  have,  ash  and  hickory  is  the 
most  subject  to  be  ealen  by  worms.  But  if  hickory  be 
cut  in  May,  and  the  bark  stripped  off,  it  will  not  be 
eaten  by  the  worms,  and  will  last  much  longer  if 
exposed  to  Ihe  weather-  Hickory  poles  cut  in  win- 
ter, will  be  ealen  in  summer,  but  if  cut  in  the  spring 
and  the  bark  taken  off,  lliey  will  last  8  or  10  years 
in  a  fence,  and  will  not  be  ealen  by  the  worm  until 
Ihey  begin  lo  decay.  The  same  rule  holds  good 
with  ash  timber:  whether  it  is  cut  in  winter  or  sum- 
mer, and  the  bark  instantly  taken  off,  it  will  not  be 
eaten  by  the  worms. 

Hence,  I  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  all 
kinds  of  timber,  that  have  an  astringent  sap,  should 
be  cut  when  the  sap  (lows  fullest,  which  is  in  the 
month  of  May,  in  our  climate,  with  a  small  varia- 
tion in  Ihe  season,  which,  however,  can  be  easily 
afcerlaine<l  by  the  putting  forth  of  the  leaves  of  the 
several  kinds  of  trees,  as  some  vegelalc  earlier  than 
others,  and  that  all  such  trees  as  keep  green  all  win- 
ter, and  are  termed  evergreens,  should  be  cut  in 
December  and  January. 

Why  some  limber  should  rot  so  soon,  and  others 
endure  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  is  a  problem 
not  easily  solved;  it  appears  not  to  depend  on  the 
porousness  or  density  of  the  wood,  for  sugar-tree 
and  black-gum,  though  very  hard  and  dense,  de- 
cay very  soon,  as  well  as  beech,  and  manj'  other 
kinds  of  timber  too  tedious  to  mention  in  a  commu- 
nication of  Ibis  kind.  Black  locust,  mulberry, 
chestnut,  Sic.  are  the  most  open  and  porous  kinds 
we  have,  and  no  limber  is  more  durable  when  ex- 
posed lo  Ihe  weather;  nor  does  it  depend  on  the 
hardness  or  softness  of  the  wood,  for  cypress,  ce- 
dar and  yellow  poplar  arc  very  soft,  and  indeed, 
f've  softest  we  have,  and  are  Ihe  most  durable  and 
nnpcrvious  to  Ihe  weather.  Whence  then  are  we  lo 
look  for  the  cause  of  one  kind  rolling  so  soon  and 
another  lasting  so  long?  I  presume  it  must  depend 
on  the  oil  contained  in  the  wood.  Cedar,  which  is 
known  to  be  lasting,  contains  oil  in  abundance, 
also  locust,  chestnut,  &C.  The  pine  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, contains  grc»t  quantities  of  pitch,  rosin,  SiC. 
and  its  sa()  is  composed  of  turpentine  spirit,  &c. 
yet  there  is  no  wood  that  lasts  longer  when  expos- 

.". ^-  —    ed  than  some  of  the  varieties  of  Ihe  pine,  nor  when 

vegetation.     B^it  The'Lighest' buds  ve^eMine.  first,  |  '«  grp^f  ,'o  perfection  a  more  useful  kind  of  wood 
a  stroiiK  proof  that  Ihe  sap,  instead  of  risin 
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THE  CURCULIO. 

Mb.  Ski.v.ver:  Vvmberlaud,  Va.  July  6,  ISii' 

Sir, — 1  have  been  on  Ihe  look  out  during  the  pre- 
sent season  for  that  formidable  enemy  (o  all  our 
stone  fruits,  (and  1  may  add  the  apple,)  the  curculio; 
and  can  without  hesilation  give  you  the  following 
account  of  that  insect.  It  is  as  you  have  already 
been  informed,  an  insect  much  resembling  (he  pea 
hiig,  but  somewhat  more  diminutive.  It  is  pre- 
pared for  its  mischief  by  a  proboscis  about  one 
uighlh  of  an  inch  in  length — with  this  it  makes  a 
scrai-circular  incision,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  de- 
[losits  its  eggs.  It  commences  its  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  Ihe  time  the  young  fruit  has  fairly  tbed  its 
bloom,  and  continued  its  depredations  on  my  trees 
until  about  Ihe  middle  of  June,  by  which  time  but 
little  farther  mischief  remained  within  its  power,  all 
being  destroyed.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  its 
mischief  is  done  during  the  night — this  I  have  found 
to  be  incorrect.  I  have  found  it  in  all  hours  of  Ihe 
day  in  ipso  facto,  and  watched  it  while  executing  all 
Ihe  minutiae  of  its  operations.  1  have,  however, 
found  it  rpore  numerous  in  the  morning.  Il  is  not 
that  timid,  retiring  insect  as  has  been  represented, 
but  will  bear  to  be  approached  with  perfect  compo- 
sure, and  even  to  be  caught,  if  gentle  measures  be 
observed.  When  the  branch  on  which  it  is  at  woik 
is  shaken  with  some  little  violence,  it  drops  to  the 
earlh,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  hide — it  immediately 
contracts  ilself  into  a  small  lump,  very  much  resem- 
bling a  grain  of  small  black  gravel,  and  thus  it 
eludes  (generally,)  Ihe  closest  inspection.  It  is,  as 
has  been  related  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Burlington,  N.  J., 
incapable  of  Hying  far  at  a  time,  but  there  are  but 
lew  trees  the  branches  of  which  it  cannot  reach  by 
a  single  flight  from  (be  ground,  without  the  aid  of 
any  intermediate  object.  The  plum,  the  peach,  Ihe 
apricot  and  the  nectarine,  arc  all  destroyed  by  the 
same  insect.  I  have  frequently  found  it  this  season, 
and  last  on  the  apple  also.  But  alas!  1  have  no 
remedy — no  preventive  lo  apply. 

Willi  sentiments  of  high  regard,        J.  K. 


inhaled  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  and  of 
necessity  it  musl  be  the  case  with  those  trees  that 
vi'getate  after  being  severed  from  their  roots. 

'i'here  has  been  iiiucli  speculalion  in  regard  lo  the 
most  proper  season  for  culling  limber;  gome  are  of 
opinion  that  January  and  February  are  (he  monlhs 
most  proper  lo  cut  limber,  as  Ihey  say  Ihe  sap  is 
then  down,  and  Ihe  limber  then  harder  than  at  any 
other  season  of  Ihe  year;  but  this  notion  is  founded 
in  error,  for  the  wood  is  then  more  porous  and  brit- 
tle than  at  any  other  lime.  To  this  every  man  who 
has  been  in  the  habit  of  splitting  rails  tit  differenl 
seasons  of  Ihe  year,  will  bear  testimony,  and  tell  you 
that  timber  is  much  toui;her  and  harder  to  split, 
when  the  sap  runs  full,  than  at  Ihe  dead  of  winter; 
bul  il  18  objected  thai  if  you  cut  limber  when  the 
sap  is  u(i,  Ihe  worm  will  eat  it.  In  answer  lo  the 
above  obji'Ction,  I  beg  leave  to  stale  that,  whether 
you  cut  limber  in  the  winter  or  spring,  both  will  he 
ealen  by  worms,  at  one  and  the  same  lime;  but  the 
timber  eaten  in  winter,  will  have  a  little  respite,  a 
the  spring  musl  commence  lo  give  life  lo  the  variou 


for  building  and  various  other  uses.  Lignum  vilae 
contains  more  oil  than  any  other  wood  and  is  almost 
incorruptible.  Hence  its  name  when  translated,  is 
wood  of  /i/«,and  it  is  never  eaten  of  worms.  Ma- 
hogany is  lasting  and  durable,  shrinks  and  swells 
less  liian  any  other  wood  known,  therefore  is  best 
fiir  furniture.  Sic.  where  great  sirenglh  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

But  often  all  kinds  of  timber  arc  subject  (o  be 
eaten  by  worms,  and  let  me  ask  what  it  is,  that 
worms,  in  some  shape  or  other,  do  not  eal? 

They  not  only  cat  our  limber,  but  they  eal  our  corn, 
and  wheat,  and  flour,  and  bacon,  and  cheese,  and 
indeed,  almost  every  thing  that  we  possess,  unless 
il  be  our  limestone  rocks:  and  the  solar  microscope 
has  shown,  that  even  a  rock  is  full  of  reptiles.  And 
those  predatory  multitudeg  seem  to  spare  nothing  on 
Ihe  globe,  for  they  sometimes  eal  us  while  living,  and 
are  sure  to  devour  us  when  dead.  U. 

June  29,  1829. 


As  an  instance  of  the  traffic  between  Ireland  and 
Glaspow,  in  the  article  of  eggs,  ills  mentioned  Ihat 
flies  which  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  timber,  and  af-  |  one  of  Ihe  Derry  steam-vessels  in  a  late  (rip  broucht 
ter  a  short  time  hatch  and  produce  the  worms  which  I  over  15  tons,  ami  on  her  next  voyage  upwaids  of  'iO 
do  so  much  injury  lo  our  limber  '  loos  of  eggs— '270,000  ordinary  hen  eggs- 


(!'rom  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT  TREES- 
On  rendering  Pear  Tress  and  other  Frtiit  Trets fruit- 
ful, by  operiliiig  on  the  Borders,  and  by  JYalural 

Traitiing.     'iy  Mr.  Robert  Hiver. 

Sir, — There  ire  few  subjects  in  horticulture 
which  can  be  more  ?cce|)tahle  lo  your  readers  than 
a  system  by  which  goo<  crops  of  fruit  may  be  ob- 
tained from  pear  trees  plvnted  against  the  east  and 
west  walls  in  gentlemen',  gardens;  Ihe  bad  crops 
these  trees  have  afforded  bve  been  proverbial  ever 
since  I  can  remember;  anothe  unnatural  schemes 
which  are  now  resorted  lo,such  as  strangulation, 
ringing,  depressing  of  Ihe  'jranches,  and  reverse 
grafting,  show  that  a  good  syiem  of  cultivation  is 
not  yet  established.  'I'liis  failtrc  has  generally  been 
imputed  by  gardeners  lo  iherlimate,  bul  as  the 
trees  are  seldom  without  fruiyat  the  extremity  of 
(he  branches,  the  supposition  my  be  considered  er- 
roneous. 

Il  is  about  twenty  years  ago.sinrc  I  noticed  a 
Brown  Beiirre  pear  tree,  Irainet  against  the  east 
front  of  a  farmer's  cottage.  This  ree  grew  upon  a 
limestone  rock,  where  there  was  try  little  earlh, 
yet  it  never  failed  lo  yield,  yearly ^denty  of  large 
and  well  flavoured  fruit.  From  wht  I  observed  of 
this  tree,  il  appeared  evident  that  Ihirich  and  deep 
border,  usually  prepared  by  gardenen  was  decided- 
ly wrong,  as  the  plants  in  this  case  ^nerated  too 
much  sap,  which  always  induces  liisege  and  bar- 
renness; and,  I  believe,  it  will  be  founljn  the  tree, 
as  in  the  human  constitution,  that  the  st^e  of  health 
consists  in  the  medium  between  emptin^s  and  tt- 
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plelion.  Sir  II.  Davy  hiis  ^hown  the  utility  of  stones 
in  »griculturnl  cropj;  ami  1  liavc  found  them  ex- 
ceciliiigly  benclicittl  in  the  lormation  of  Iruit  tret- 
borders;  tlioj  prcrcnt  the  accumulalioii  of  water  in 
Tery  wet  weather,  and  also  retain  sullicicnt  moisture 
for  the  purposes  of  the  plant  in  dry  seasons.  In 
ISU.  I  replanted  an  old   pear  wall. '2  10  feet  Ion;; 


XNTEKMAL  IVaTHO'VIiTaiiWS. 


oniT  i6  inches  deep,  8  inches  of  which  were  filled 
with  stones,  such  as  could  be  most  readily  procured 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  remaining  19  with  the 
mould  which  composed  the  old  border. 

By  this  scanty  supply  of  earth  for  the  roots  ol 
these  plants  I  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  'f"'! 
ful  and  healthy  growth,  eqi.ally  remote  from  debili 
ty  and  luxuriance;  and  by  this  simple  process  I  pro^ 
cured  fruit  all  over  the  tree,  as  regularly  as  il  it  had 
been  mechanically  placed,  both  plentifully  up  the 
luain  stem,  and  on  the  lowest  horizontal  branches. 
My  trees  are  fan-trained  in  the  best  manner;  the 
shoots  are  kept  as  uniform  and  straight  as  the  plica- 
tions of  the  instrument  from  whence  the  term  i*  de- 
rived, and,  when  the  fruit  is  full  grown,  exhibit  oiie 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  to  be  met  with  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  garden. 

With  regard  to  pruning,  the  knife  should  be  used 
as  sparingly  as  possible;  1  conceive  it  to  be  as  inju- 
rious to  this  tribe  of  fruit  trees,  as  the  lancet  is  to 
animal  life;  it  creates  those  inconveniences  which 
it  is  employed  to  remove;  whoever  indulges  in  its 
free  use,  most  certainly  defeats  his  own  purpose. 
Let  any  man  who  is  inclined  to  dissent  from  this 
opinion,  consider  the  common  thorn  confined  in  a 
hedge,  where  it  annually  undergoes  the  operation  of 
clipping,  and  the  shrub  in  its  primitive  growth,  and 
he  will  want  no  arguments  to  convince  him  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  practice.  But  my  plans  require 
very  little  assistance  from  the  knife:  they  make  no 
breastwood,  the  energies  of  the  tree  being  chiefly 
engaged  in  forming  blossom-buds  for  the  future 
crop.  . 

It  may  be  justly  inferred,  from  what  is  here  slat- 
ed, that  the  bad  success  which  most  gardeners  have 
experienced  in  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  Iruit, 
arises  principally  from  the  luxuriant  state  of  their 
trees;  the  limited  space  which  they  occupy  on  the 
wall  is  so  disproportionate  to  their  natural  giouth, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible,  wilh  deep  and  highly 
manured  borders,  to  reclaim  lliem  fiom  a  habit  of 
plethorical  sterility,  i'he  farina,  and  the  whole  fruc- 
tification, partake  of  this  unhealthy  condition;  and 
it  may  be  observed,  that  fruits  fecundated  with  had 
pollen  scarcely  ever  resist  the  atmospheric  changes 
which  they  afterwards  encounter. 

From  observations  mad*:  in  vegetable  physiology, 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  tree  is  principally  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  and  the  Iruit  of  the  atmosphere; 
as  great  diminution  of  vigor  may  take  place  in  the 
one,  without  any  perceptible  alteration  in  the  olber. 

II  is,  therelbre,  the  first  object  of  the  cultivator  to 
proportion  the  supply  of  nulriment  to  the  extent  of 
his  tree,  and  this  will  be  besl  eS'ecled  by  the  shal- 
low border  above  described. 

These  are  the  remarks  of  a  man  long  devoted  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  profession,  such  as  have  been 
suggested  by  nature,  and  confirmed  by  experience; 
and  if  they  are  found  to  be  sufficiently  instructive 
for  the  pages  of  your  useful  mi.-cellany,  I  shall  feel 
happy  in  being  numbered  amongst  your  many  cor- 
respondents. I  am,  sir,  yours,  &.c. 

Robert  Hiver. 


t.KK.\r  DUTCH  C.\NAl.. 

Very  litlle  is  known  in   Britain  of  this  canal.     I( 

is,  however,  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind 

III  the  world;  and  our  readers  will  perhaps  think  the 

ISU.  I  replanted  an  om   l'^/^,  ""I^-^;'"  ■"'  7„';,  ,  (nllowing    details    respecting  it    not    uninteresting. 

the  border  for  these  trees  was    li  feet  wide,  an,i     ^.^^^^  J^  ^^^.^^^  ^^^_i^  engraved  plans,  wilh  which 

we  have  been  furnished  by  Wm.  Bald,  Esq.,  an  emi- 
nent scientific  engineer: — 

"The  object  of  the  canal  is  to  alTord  a  passage 
for  large  vessels  from  Amsterdam  to  the  sea.  This 
city  has  40  feel  of  water  in  the  road  in  froiit^  of  its 
port,  but  the  Pampas  or  bar  in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7 
miles  below,  has  only  a  depth  of  10  feel;  and  hence 
all  ships  of  any  considerable  burden  have  to  unload 
part  of  their  cargoes  with  lighters  before  they  enter 
the  port.  As  the  sea  in  question  is  lull  of  shallows 
throughout,  all  ordinary  means  of  improving  the  ac- 
cess to  the  port  \vere  necessarily  inefl'ecfual;  and  the 
resolution  was  therefore  at  length  adopted,  of  cut- 
ling  a  canal  from  the  town  to  the  Helder,  the  north- 
most  point  of  the  province  of  Holland.  The  dis- 
tance between  these  extreme  points  is  forty  one 
English  miles,  but  the  length  of  the  canal  is  about 
50i.  The  breadth  at  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
124';  English  feet  (liO  Rhiiiland  feel);  the  breadth 
at  bollom  36;  the  depth  'iO  feet  9  inches.  Like  the 
Dutch  canals,  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  high 
tides  of  (he  sea,  from  which  it  receives  its  supply  ol 
water.  The  only  locks  it  requires,  of  course,  are 
two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities;  but  there  are,  be- 
sides, two  sluices  wilh  fiood-gates  in  the  intermedi- 
ate space.     It  has  only  18  bridges  (draw-brid 


the  New  York  Cfinal,  or  the  Canal  of  Lnnguedoe, 
and  two  and  a  half  timet  at  1,'reat  as  Ihal  of  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  if  we  include  only  those  parts  of 
the  latter  which  have  been  cut  wilh  human  labour. 
"We  have  not  heard  what  returns  it  yields;  but 
we  may  safety  assume  that  for  some  years  it  will 
not  be  a  profitable  concern.  Even  in  Holland, 
where  interest  is  low,  il  would  require  tolls  to  (be 
amount  of  00,000/.  iicr  annum,  to  cover  interest  and 
expenses.  We  find  from  the  UulUtin  det  Sciences, 
that  I,98'i  ships  entered  the  port  of  Amsterdam  in 
1827.  Most  of  the  small  ones  would  probably  take 
the  old  route  by  (he  Zuydcr  Zee;  but  sup|)Osing 
1,000  to  have  gone  through  the  canal,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  they  should  pay  50/.  each,  of  loll  for 
passing  in  and  reluming,  to  make  up  the  sum  we 
liave  mentioned.  With  the  heavy  ships,  however, 
the  saving  of  lighterage  would  probably  be  a  full 
compensation  for  this  expenditure.  To  vessels 
leaving  Amsterdam,  which  formerly  were  often  de- 
tained in  the  Zuyder  Zee  by  adverse  winds  for 
weeks,  the  canal  must  be  extremely  useful." 

[  Sccfsnian. 


ZiABIBS'  BBrAILTnSSXffT. 


In  Peru  a  paste  is  made  by  pounding  together 
equal  weight>  of  blanched  almonds  and  su^ar,  it  is 
then  packed  in  chip  boxes,  and  will  keep  a  lung  lime. 
By  dissolving  a  small  quantity  in  water,  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  milk  is  formed,  which  is  very  pal- 
atable with  tea,  and  would  be  found  useful  in  long 
voyages. 


-  -I 
ill  its  'whole  length.  The  locks  and  sluices  are  dou- 
ble, that  is  to  say,  there  are  two  in  the  breadth  ol 
the  canal;  and  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bald,  that  their 
construction  and  workmanship  are  excellent.  They 
are  built  of  brick  for  economy,  but  bands  of  liine- 
slone  are  interposed  at  intervals,  and  these  project 
about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick,  to  protect  il  from 
abrasion  by  the  sides  of  the  vessels.  There  is  a 
broad  towing-path  on  each  side,  and  the  canal  is 
wide  enough  to  a<lmit  of  one  frigate  passing  another. 

"The  line  which  the  canal  follows  may  be  easily 
traced  on  a  map  of  Holland.  From  the  river  Ye 
at  Amsterdam,  it  proceeds  north  to  Purmerc^nd, 
thence  west  to  Alkmaar  lake,  thence  north  by  Alk- 
inaai'  to  a  point  within  two  miles  of  the  coast,  near 
Petlen,  and  it  continues  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  from  this  point  to  the  Helder,  where  it  joins 
the  sea  at  the  fine  harbour  of  iSicwediep,  formed 
within  the  last  thirty  years.  At  the  latter  place 
there  is  a  powerful  steam  engine  for  supplying  the 
canal  with  water  during  neap-tides,  and  oiher  pur- 
poses. The  time  spent  in  tracking  vessels  from  the 
Helder  to  Amsterdam  is  18  hours.  The  Helder 
point  is  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of  Holland  thai 
has  deep  water;  and  it  owes  this  advantage  to  the 
island  of  Texel  opposite,  which,  by  contracting  llie 
communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Zuyder  Zee  to  a  breadlh  of  a  mile,  produces  a  cur- 
rent which  scours  and  deepens  the  channel.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  Helder  there  is  100  feet  of  wa- 
ter at  high  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the 
bar  to  the  westward  there  are  twenty-seven  feet. 
In  the  same  way,  the  artificial  mound  which  runs 
into  the  lake  or  river  Ye,  opposite  Amslerdaui,  by 
contracting  the  Water-way  to  about  l,Oiil)  leet,  keeps 
a  depth  of  40  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water,}  while 
above  and  below  there  is  only  10  or  li. 

"The  canal  was  begun  in  1819,  and  finished  in 
1825.  The  cost  was  estimated  at  10,000.000  or 
12,000,000  florins,  or  about  1,000,000/.  If  we  com- 
pare the  magnitude  of  this  canal  by  the  cubic  con- 
tents of  its  bed,  it  is  the  greatest  in  the  world,  un- 
less some  of  the  Chinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The 
volume  of  water  which  it  contains  when  filled,  or 

be  pritm  de  rentplitsa^e,  is  twice  as  great  as  that  ol 


The  following  remarks  are  so  true,  and  the  slory 
illustrating  the  doctrine  contended  for  so  pointed, 
that  we  cannot  refuse  to  copy  them.  Every  female 
living  in  this  city  will  be  able  to  apply  the  lesson  to 
many  of  her  acquaintance. 

Hints  to  People  of  Moderate  Fortcke. 
The  prevailing  passion  of  the  present  day  it  extra- 
vagance. 1  know  very  well  that  the  old  are  too  prone 
to  preach  about  modern  degeneracy,  whether  they 
have  cause  or  not;  but  laugh  as  we  may  at  the  sage 
advice  of  our  lathers,  it  is  too  plain  that  our  present 
ex|)ensive  habits  are  productive  of  much  domestic 
unhappiness,  and  injurious  to  public  prosperity.  Our 
wealthy  people  copy  all  the  foolish  and  extravagant 
capiices  -wf  European  fashion,  without  considering 
that  we  have  not  their  laws  of  inheritance  among 
us— and  that  our  frequent  changes  of  policy  render 
property  far  more  precarious  here  than  in  the  old 
world.  'I'hey  have  an  undoubted  right  to  spend  their 
thousands  as  they  please,  and  if  they  spend  them 
ridiculously,  il  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  they  must, 
in  some  way  or  other,  benefit  the  poorer  classes. 
People  of  moderate  fortunes  have  likewise  an  un- 
questioned right  to  dispose  of  their  hundreds  as  they 
please,  but  1  would  ask,  is  it  tcise  to  risk  your  hap- 
piness in  a  foolish  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  opu- 
lent? Of  what  tise  is  the  eflort  which  lakes  so  much 
of  your  lime,  and  all  of  your  incomes?  Nay,  if  any 
unsuspected  change  in  afl'airs  should  deprive  you  of 
a  few  yearly  hundreds,  you  will  find  your  expenses 
have  exceeded  your  income — thus  the  foundation  of 
an  arcumulaling  debt  will  be  laid,  and  your  family 
will  have  formed  habits  but  poorly  calculated  to 
save  you  from  the  threatened  ruin.  Not  one  valua- 
ble friend  will  be  gained  by  living  beyond  your 
means,  and  old  age  will  be  left  to  comparative,  if 
not  to  utter  poverty. 

'I'here  is  noiliing  in  which  the  extravagance  of  the 
present  day  stiikcs  me  so  forcibly  as  the  manner  in 
which  our  young  people  of  moderate  fortune  fur- 
ni«h  I  heir  houses. 

A  lew  weeks  since,  I  called  upon  a  farmer's  daugh- 
ter who  had  lately  married  a  young  physician  of 
moderate  talents  and  desliiute  of  fortune.  Her  fa- 
ther had  given  her  at  her  marriage  all  he  ever  ex- 
pected to  give  her,  »iz:  two  thousand  dollars.  Yet 
the  lower  part  of  her  hous>"  was  furnished  wilh  as 
much  splendour  as  we  usu.illy  find  among  the  weal- 
thiest- The  whole  two  thousand  had  been  expended 
upon  Brussels  carpets,  alabaster  vases,  mahogany 
chairs  and  marble  tables.  I  afterwards  learned  Ih&t 
the  more  useful  household  utensils  bad  been  forgot- 
ten; and  that  a  few  weeks  after  the  wedding,  she 
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wa3  actually  ohlit^ed  to  apply  to  her  husband  for 
money  to  purchase  baskets,  iron  spoons,  clothes 
lines,  &c — and  her  husband,  made  irrilable  by  the 
want  of  mone  ',  pettishly  dennanded  why  she  had 
bought  90  many  things  they  did  not  want.  Did  the 
Doctor  gain  any  patients,  or  she  a  single  friend,  by 


lilers,  or  serving  them  with  cosily  damask  napkins, 
instead  of  plain  soft  towels?  No.  Their  foolish 
vanity  made  them  less  happv,  and  no  more  respec 
table. 

Had  the  young  lady  been  content  with  Kidder- 
minster carpets  and  tasteful  vases  of  her  own  mak- 


od'ering  their  visiters  water  in  richly  cut  glass  turn-  'ing.  she  might  have  put  one  thousand  dollars  atin- 


lurest;  and  had  she  obtained  six  per  cent.,  it  would 
have  clothed  her  as  well  as  the  wife  of  any  man 
who  depends  merely  upon  his  own  industry,  ought 
to  be  clothed.  This  wouhl  have  saved  much  do- 
mestic disquiet;  for  after  all,  human  nature  is  bumaa 
nature,  and  a  wife  is  never  better  beloved,  becauM 
she  teares  for  money. 


sroKTiNa  oi^io. 


POINTERS 
are  dogs  o(  foreign  extraction,  and  to  our  ancestors 
were  u.iknown:  at  present  they  are  of  such  various 
sorts,  and  some  good  of  each,  that  sportsmen  form 
different  opinions  of  their  superiority;  those  most 
generally  approved  are  of  a  middle  size,  well  made, 
light  and  strong.  A  smoil  pointer,  though  excellent, 
can  be  of  little  service  in  thick,  high  stubble,  strong 
turnips,  or  heath;  and  the  feet  of  a  large  heavy  dog 
will  soon  be  flayed  by  hunting,  in  carrying  his  own 
weight. 

The  Spanish  pointer  was  the  origin  of  this  species 
of  dog,  which  possesses  all  the  gravity  of  his  nation, 
both  in  the  solemnity  of  his  appearance,  and  the 
slowness  of  his  motions;  his  nose  is  very  delicate; 
but  the  pace  he  goes  at  is  ill  calculated  for  any 
country  but  where  game  is  most  abundant.  A  cross 
from  the  Spaniard  with  the  setter,  or  fox  bound,  has 
often  succeeded:  other  intermixtures  from  the  issue 
of  this  first  cross  have  also  answered  the  sports- 
man's wishes,  and  procured  him  capital  diversion. 
The  most  remarkable  dog  of  this  class,  not  only  as 
to  the  price  he  sold  lur,  but  likewise  for  the  singular 
mode  of  finding  bis  game,  was  Dash,  a  dog  belong 
ing  to  Colonel  Thornton;  he  bad  a  close  cross  from 
the  fox  bound,  anil  was  sold  to  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Symons  for  one  hunilrcil  and  .lixly  pounds' norih  of 
Champagne  and  liur:;imdy,  which  had  been  boughl 
at  the  Krcnch  Ambassador's  sale,  a  hogshead  of 
Claret,  an  elegant  gun.  and  a  pointer;  with  a  slipu 
lalion,lhat  if  any  accident  befel  the  dog,  that  iiiigbl 
render  him  iinfil  fur  huiiling,  he  was  to  be  returned 
to  the  Colonel,  at  the  price  of  fifly  guineas.  'I'bc 
extraonlinary  sljle  uf  Dash's  ranging  upon  the 
mocs.  and  bis  i^iipiriur  manner  of  limliiig;  ami 
nhicb.  when  hiiiiiing  in  inclu^ures  for  parliidgev, 
shewed  an  iiislincl  alinnot  incredilile,  liy  constantly 
going  up  to  the  bii'd:t  witliuut  any  previous  quartet - 


ing  of  the  ground,  added  to  bis  steadiness  in  back-'fol.  Pennsylvania,  and  was  gotten  by  the  celebrated 
ing  other  dogs,  rendered  him  by  far  the  best  pointer  turf  hor«e  Sir  Solomon;  his  dam  was  by  Mr.  Bad- 
Ihat  perhaps  was  ever  bred.  Dash  had  the  misfor-  ger's  famous  running  horse  Hickory;  his  grandam 
tune  to  break  bis  leg,  and  was  sent  to  Colonel  T-.Triimpeda  (bred  by  Mr.  Powell,  in  England,  in 
who  paid  the  fifty  guineas,  according  to  the  agree-  1797,  and  imported  by  Colonel  Hoomes  of  the 
ment,  and  considered  him  in  that  state  a  great  ac-  Bowling  lireen,  Va.  when  she  was  but  one  year  old,) 
quisilion  as  a  stallion  to  breed  from.  I  was  by  Trumpator,  (whose  stock,  I  understand,  is 

The  dog  and  bitch,  represented  in  the  engraving,  as  highly  esteemed,  at  the  present  day,  as  that  of 
were  the  property  of  Colonel  Thornton.  Plutft,  al-  any  other  horse  in  England):  his  great  grandam  was 
though  a  very  capital  pointer,  was  celebrated  for  his  bred  by  Mr.  Tattersall,  and  was  gotten  by  the  fa- 
pursuit  of  deer,  when  encouraged  to  follow  them,   mous  Hii;b(lyer;  his   great  great   grandam   by  the 

Many  oullj  ing  deer  were  taken,  from  this  dog's  English    Eclipse;  bis   g.  g.  g.   grandam   by  Young 
bunting  them,  after  very  long  chaces.     As  a  proof  Cadc;  he  by  Cade,  who  was  by  the  Godolphin  Ara- 
of  both  his  and   the  bitch's  steadiness  as  pointers,;  bian. 
they   kept  their  point   when    Mr.  Gilpin  took  the       Sir  Solomon  was  by  the  imported  horse  Tickle 


ketch  from  which  the  picture  was  painted,  upwards 
of  ojie  /io«r  and  a  quarter.  [  Rural  Sj)ort). 


Toby,  out  of  the  famous  running  mare  Vesta,  by 
Dreadnought;  his  grandam  by  the  imported  Cluck- 
fast;  great  grandam  by  Americus,  &c. 

Tickle  Toby  was  by  Alfred,  (one  of  the  best  «on« 
of  Matchem,  and  full  brotlier  to  Conductor);  his 
dam  Ccclia  by  King  Herod;  grandam  Proserpine, 
own  sister  to  Eclipse. 

Hickory   was   by    the   imported   Whip;  his   dam 


PcDioREE  OP  Trumpator. 
Mr.  Skinker:  Philadelphia,  Jvly  !^,   1929. 

•Sir, — A   correspondent,  in   the  8lh  No.  of   the 
American   Farmer,  whose  letter  is  dated  Norfolk, 

May  2,  1829.  in  supplying  an  omission  in  the  pedi-IDido  by  Dare  Devil;  granilam  by  Wihlair.  (he  by 
grcc  given  of  the  celebrated  running  horse  Triim-IOId  Fearnought)  out  of  the  imported  mare  Kilty 
patnr,  has  fallen  into  an  error  instating  that  his  Fisher;  his  great  grandam  by  the  imported  Clock-, 
grandam,  Trum/icKo,  «vas  by  Drdjord.     Trumpator!  fast. 

IS  a  capital  horse,  and  from  his  speed  and  siiperiorj  Whip  was  bred  by  Mr.  Durand,  and  was  gotten 
bnltoin.  will,  no  doubt  become  a  valuable  stallion,  by  Saltram;  his  dam  by  King  Herod;  grandam  by 
It  is  then  important  thai  there  should  be  no  mistake  Oroonoko  (full  brother  to  Ulhello  tiy  Crab,)  out  of 
about  his  pedigree.  I  own  bis  sire.  Sir  Solomon,  a  Carloiich  mare,  the  dam  of  Creampot. 
and  have  been  breeding  from  him  for  two  years  pa^t.  Sallram  was  by  Eclipse;  his  dam  Virago  by  Snap; 
tvilh  some  superior  lliurougb  bred  mares,  and  lake  her  dam  by  Rcgulus,  out  of  a  sister  to  Black-and-all- 
a  deep  interest  in  the  repiilalion  of  bin  slock.    I  will,   Black. 

Iheri  fure,  fiiriii-h  you,  for  publication  in  the  Far-  Trumpator,  sire  of  Trumpetta, the  dam  of  Ameri- 
iiirr,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  pedigree  of  can  Tiumpalor,  was  by  Conductor;  his  dam  Bru- 
Triinipalor.  nette.  by  Squirrel;  her  dam  Dove,   by  Matchless; 

'I'ruuiputor  was  Ired  by  Mr.  Dela  Badger  of  Bris-  grandam  by  the  Ancaster  Starling,  Sic. 
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Conductor  was  l>y  M;>tclirm,  out  of  a  Snap  mare; 
her  dani  l>y  llie  Ciiilm  Aralii.in;  Griscwood's  Lad) 
Thigh  by  Parlnfr;  Cirfvhoiind,  Curwen,  Day  Barb, 
Stc. — There  caDDOt  be  belliT  blood. 

Very  respectfully  yours,        I. 


BSXSCELZiASrEOVS. 


(Items  from  late  English  papers.) 
The  Rfyyal  Mtlaitle  (I'20)  was  launched  in  excol- 
IcBt  style  from  I'ly mouth  dock-yard,  on  Monday, 
the  ceremony  of  naniina;  was  performed  by  tlu- 
Dutchess  of  Clarence  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
High  Admiral  and  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the 
neighbourboo't,  besides  a  vast  concourse  of  specta- 
tors, to  the  number  of  many  thousands.  The  Roy- 
alMtlaide  was  l.tid  down  on  the  first  ofMay,  1819. 
•od  she  has  consequently  been  nine  years  and  two 
months  building.  She  is  truly  a  beautiful  ship.  The 
Hindottan  (74)  is  to  be  laid  down  on  the  slip  from 
which  the  iioi/a{  j9i/e/<iitie  has  been  launched.  She 
is  to  be  a  teak- built  ship,  and  her  timbers  have  been 
brought  here  from  Trincomaiee. 

Extensire  experiments  have  been  recently  made 
by  Or.  Goeppard,  a  German  botanist,  with  hydrocy- 
aaic  (prussici  acid  on  [dants  and  seeds.  Un  twenty 
four  plants  of  different  kinds,  submitted  to  the  ac- 
lion  of  this  poison,  both  in  the  fluid  and  vapour,  the 
same  destruction  of  life  ensued  as  in  the  animal 
creation;  the  seeds  so  treated  were  entirely  depriv- 
ed of  the  power  of  ^termination.  In  the  plants  from 
which  prussic  acid  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity, tic  the  laurel,  the  bird  cherry,  and  (he  dwarf 
ilmood,  the  same  effect  was  produced  as  on  the 
others.  [LUerary  GazeUi. 

The  rate  of  interest,  in  (he  year  1255,  the  forti- 
eth year  of  Henry  (he  Third,  was  fifty  per  cent,  per 
annum,  which  was  the  highest  rate  ever  known  in 
England.  The  first  Act  of  Parliament  for  regulat- 
ing the  interest  of  money  lent  in  this  kingdom,  was 
passed  in  (be  year  1545,  (he  S7th  of  Henry,  (he 
Eighth,  by  which  it  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent. 


"J?  2:2 


'A^lll^lS>i 


Baltimohb,  Friday,  Jtri.T  17,  1829. 

As  Excursion  iw  the  Countrv — Mount  Hope 
Institutio.s. 
J.  S.  .Skiiincr  Es4: 

^ir, —  Vou  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  a  place  in 
yo'ir  very  valuable  paper,  to  some  reflections  sug- 
gested to  me,  last  autumn,  by  the  Cattle-show  and 
Canton  races.  I'hose  ob.iervations,  however,  writ- 
ten in  French,  instead  of  beinj  useful  to  your  read- 
ers, may  probably  have  tired  them.  As  they  arc  ac- 
customed to  read  in  the  American  Farmer,  the  most 
interesting  pieces,  they  may  have  seen  with  displea- 
sure some  pages  of  that  paper  filltd  with  a  foreign 
language  unknown  (0  many  of  (hem.  Perhaps 
some  apology  was  due  for  this;  bu(  on  the  one 
hand,  I  was  not  until  now  sulficiently  acquainted 
with  English,  and,  on  (he  other,  I  must  confess  that 
since  I  rommitted  that  liiult,  agriculture  with  all 
that  relates  toil,  has  hut  little  occupied  my  thoughts. 
I  ceased  to  sacrifice  to  the  rural  deities-  Other  goii- 
desses  have  seduced  me  into  more  lively  and  attrac- 
tive pleasures,  and  with  an  absolute  command  have 
made  me  lose  (he  sight  of  the  fields  and  of  the  true 
happiness  which  is  found  only  among  them.  Happily 
my  faith  in  Flora,  Ceres  and  Pomona,  was  not  quile 
extinguished  in  my  bosom,  and  my  temporary  scr 
vitude  has  but  suspended  my  worship  of  thera. 

The  fine  days  of  spring  have  opened  my  eyes, 
kindled  anew  my  first  inclioatioos,  aod  awakened 


in  my  heart  a  sensible  repentance,  with  a  sincere 
desire  of  not  deserting  again  the  altars  which  re- 
ceiveil  so  many  offerings  both  of  my  childhood  and 
my  youth.  1  mu^t  say  likeiviiic  that  the  perusal  of 
roiue  numbers  of  the  .liiicrican  Farmer  have  had  a 
great  share  in  my  conversion. 

In  order  to  strengthen  my  gnnd  purpose,  I  some- 
times imitate  (hose /(is/iioimi/c*  who,  on  elegant 
horses,  make  a  daily  excursion  into  the  country. 
However,  as  it  is  not  to  make  a  good  figure  that  I 
get  on  horseback,  but  to  refresh  uiy  mind  anil  re- 
lieve my  body,  in  brealliing  the  pure  air  of  the 
fields,  I  do  not  always  join  the  brilliant  cavalcade: 
on  the  contrary,  I  like  to  riUu  without  pomp,  and  to 
seek,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  town,  for  retired 
[ilaces  and  charming  landscapes. 

One  day  of  the  last  month,  I  was  in  the  fields  on 
the  northern  side  of  Hallimore.  -  As  I  pursued  the 
high  road,  my  horse  suddenly  stopped  before  a  post 
on  the  top  of  which  was  this  inscription:  Mount 
ficpe  Ltstilutioa.  For  a  man  who  has  nothing  to  do, 
and  is  lond  of  science  and  belles-lettres,  that  was  a 
fortunate  occurrence:  I  therefore  wished  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  I  left  the  highway  to  follow  a  fine 
alley  planted  with  ancient  oaks,  elms,  sycamores, 
and  willows.  A(  (he  end  of  it  is  a  spacious  inclo- 
sure  in  the  middle  of  which  arises  a  large  and  regu- 
lar ijuilding  belonging  to  the  celebrated  professor 
H.tLL,  who  established  there  a  Literary  and  Scien- 
tific Institution  for  boys  a  lew  months  ago.  This 
gentleman,  on  perceiving  rae,  came  forward  and 
gave  me  the  most  welcome  reception.  He  desired 
me  to  visit  his  establishment,  and  entered  into  (be 
most  interesting  particulars  concerning  it.  Phi- 
losophy, rhetoric,  Greek  and  Latin,  French  and 
Spanish,  mathematics,  mineralogy,  experimental 
physics,  botany,  music  and  some  other  ornamental 
arts,  are  taught  there  by  a  perfect  method.  The 
teachers,  who  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hall, 
appear  to  be  men  of  great  merit,  and  have  the 
most  polished  manners,  a  circumstance  more  im- 
portant (han  may  be  (bought,  in  a  person  who  has 
the  management  of  boys  belonging  to  distinguished 
families.  As  for  the  chief  of  this  Institution,  I 
never  saw  a  gentleman  more  capable  of  inspiring 
confidence.  He  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
that  I  have  met,  and  he  joins  (0  science  a  rare  mo- 
desty and  an  amiablenes.s,  which  add  a  new  lustre 
to  it.  What  may  be  particularly  remarked  in  him 
is  the  principle  of  order.  It  is  impossible,  on  seeing 
him,  not  to  perceive  it:  (he  seems  to  have  upon  his 
face  (he  sign  of  his  vocation.)  Then  his  insiilulion 
is  a  model  of  perfecf  discipline.  That  regularity, 
without  which  nothing  can  be  brougli(  (0  a  good 
end,  goes  there  hand  in  hand  with  well  selected 
studies;  and  I  observed  that  the  boys,  far  from  being 
dissatisfied  with  if,  conform  with  pleasure,  and  do 
not  seek  to  avoid  it  with  the  wildness  and  incon- 
siderateness  common  to  youth:  so  true  is  it  that  it 
is  in  the  power  of  those  who  govern  to  obtain  (he 
most  desirable  results  by  a  firm  will,  guided  by 
reason  and  paternal  affection.  The  Mount  Hope 
Seminary  has  already  about  thirty  pupils;  it  has  ac- 
eoiiimodationg  for  more  than  seventy,  and  1  suppose 
that  it  will  very  soon  obtain  that  number.  For,  be- 
sides the  excellence  of  the  course  of  studies,  the 
establishment  is  a  delightful  country  seat.  On  the 
north  and  east  is  a  charming  grove,  in  which  the 
boys  take  their  daily  recreations,  exercising  them 
selves  in  gymnastic  plays  of  every  kind,  and  well 
directed.  On  the  south  and  west  the  house  com 
mands  a  fertile  and  smiling  valley,  across  tvliich  a 
rivulet  rolls  its  clear  and  tranquil  waters,  and  in  the 
depth  of  which  the  faint  murmur  of  the  city  ex- 
pires. At  a  distance  the  column  erected  io  honour 
of  Washington  is  perceived  majestically  rising  to 
the  skies:  that  view  is  no(  unimportant;  for  the 
boys,  already  acquainted  with  the  American  history, 
in  looking  at  the  monument,  will  feel  their  hearts 
affected  with  admiring  gratitude  and  lore  towards 


that  iiiiinurlal  man,  and  will  be  thus  encour<i|;ed  in 
inakinu  the  greatest  eflurls  to  become  learned  men 
and  nood  cilizt-nt:  and  if  (hosi  to  whom  hiilory  i» 
yet  unknown,  inquire  after  this  monument,  it  willhr 
answered:  "A  country  was  in  nervitude;  iU  ii.hahi- 
taiits  were  tiibutarie?.;  the  fruit  of  their  labour  and 
industry  was  reaped  by  unjust  oppressor*.  A  man 
resolves  in  his  rnind  the  deliverance  of  his  own 
country;  be  rises,  he  advances  against  lyr.mts,  he 
conquers;  he  deposiles  his  victorious  ivtitd  on  the 
altar  of  liberty;  he  lays  the  foundation  of  a  repub- 
lic, creates  the  best  government  in  the  world,  and 
wishes  no  other  honour  but  that  of  being  a  citizen 
of  it.  Boys,  the  country  spoken  of  is  your  own, 
its  inhabitants  are  your  ancestors;  that  great  man 
is  Washington,  and  his  image  ha*  been  placed  upon 
that  column  to  attest  to  future  generations  his  good 
services  and  our  acknowledgments." 

If  those  observations,  Mr.  Eilitor,  do  not  seem  to 
you  to  be  useless,  you  can  insert  ihem  in  your  paper. 
1  know  that  it  is  entirely  consecrated  to  a^jricul 
ture,  but  1  suppose  your  readers  are  fathers  for  llic 
mobt  part,  and  then  they  will  see  with  pleasure  some 
particulars  concerning  an  establi.ihment  worthy  in 
every  respect  of  the  confidence  of  parents.* 

L.  L-  P. 


C^  A  machine  which  promises  to  be  of  great  be- 
nefit to  cotton  planters,  has  recently  been  iovented 
by  Mr.  FoUet,  of  Petersburg,  Va.  Cotton  seed  has 
long  been  known  as  possessing  a  large  proportion  of 
oil;  but  its  hull,  acting  as  an  absorbent,  has  hereto- 
fore been  the  great  obstacle  to  the  extraction  of  the 
oil,  and  the  seed  remained  valueless  and  a  "cumber- 
er  of  the  ground"  around  the  «otton  gins.  The 
machine  under  notice  removes  the  hull  with  great 
facility,  and  leaves  the  highly  oleaginous  kernel  fit 
for  the  press.  The  effect,  tlierefore,  of  the  invention 
will  be  to  create  a  new  source  of  profit  to  the  cot- 
ton planter,  which  requires  no  additional  capital. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  subject  again; 
in  the  mean  time  we  must  refer  those  interested  lu 
the  advertisement  of  the  proprietors,  in  this  number 
of  the  Farmer. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  very  little  varis- 
tion  in  the  prices  of  flour.  We  heard  yesterday  of 
§5.37',  having  been  given  for  Howard  street  from 
wagons,  though  |5.25  appeared  to  be  the  general 
price.  F'rom  stores,  $5.50  a  $5.Gi2^  is  considered 
the  average  price.  Grai.n. — There  is  very  little  new 
wheat  coming  to  market,  and  our  quotations  roi- 
brace  probably  both  extremes.  A  considerable  ad- 
vance will  be  noticed  in  corn.  Live  Stock. — Beef 
on  the  hoof  has  improved  about  fifty  cents  in  tiie 
hundred.  Some  very  fine  .attle,  80  or  90,  have  been 
disposed  of  this  week,  but  as  they  were  sold  on  the 
foot  by  the  head,  we  are  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of 
their  prices. 

^  There  has  been  no  intelligence  from  Europe 
since  our  last. 

Prices  Current  in  Boiton,  July  10. 
J)]>Ytn,  best,  bhi.  1.25  a  1.30.  Btans,  white,  bnsh^-I 
.90  a  1.00.  B«/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.&0.  BxUUr,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  111.  .14  a  .16.  Chttst,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Uoward-st.  6.31  a 
6.50;  Genesee,  6.31a  6.50;  Rje,  l)c^t,S-00a3.2S.  Grain, 
Corn,  hu-  .66  a  58;  Rje,  .13  a  .15;  Barley  .01;  Oats  .39  a 
.40.  //ff^i'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  i'crfc,  clear,  bbl. 
11.50  a  18.06;  Navy,  mess,  13.00a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I. 


•  This  communication  induced  us  to  visit  the  Mortrit 
ffnpt  Institution,  and  we  were  exceedingly  satisfied  at 
seeing  lha(  establishment.  II  is  founded  afier  tliC  plan 
of  tho  best  ones  io  Europe.  The  terms  for  board  aod 
tuition,  exclusive  of  washing  aud  stationary,  are  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollar*  a  year.  [Ed.  .In.  Far. 
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15-  do.  do.  unwa9ticd,.18  a.'J^;  Uo.inree-iourins,  wasii- 
d  .25  a  .30,  do.  half  blood,  .22  a  .25;  do.  quarter, 
'ashed  .20  a  .22;  Native,  washed  .18  a  .20;  Pulled, 
,ambs',   l9t  sort,   .35  a  37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 


13  00  a  13.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grasa,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  100;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Noithern,  .1  a  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     If'ool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washeJ,  .2 1  a 

:35;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a  .22;  do. three-fourths,  wash' 

ed,   .25 

washed 

Lambs  . 

spinning,  Istsort,  21  a  .30, 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,. July  11. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     CoKoti,  New  Orleans  .9i 
a   12-   Upland,  .8i  a  .104;  Alabama,  .9  a  11.     C'oKon 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a  .21 ;  Flax  .13  a  .11.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a  9.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ■; 

/•;<,ur,N.York,bbl.  5.50a ;  CanalS.sn  a  5.15;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  S.S'i  a6.00;  Richmond  city  mills,  — ; 
country,  5.3n  a  5.50;  Ale-xand'a,  6-624  a-;  Fredencks- 

bure  — -  a  5.50;   Petersburg,  5.50  a ;  Bye  Flour 

3.31*  a3.62i;  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  2.25  a2.31i;per  hhd 
13.00a .'Grain, Wheat,  Virginia  1.00a ;  N.Ca- 
rolina. 1.00;  Rye,  North,  60  a-;  Corn  Ycl.  Nor.  .50  a 
53-  Barley  —a.—  ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .30  a  .3b; 
Pea's  white,'dry  7  bu.  -;  Beans,  ^  bu.  1.50  a  8.00.  Prox-i- 
sums 
6.00. 
.5  a 

cargo  g'.OO  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per 

.9  a  lOf,.  flicc.24a.3.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .3^  a  .54  a.6i; 
Kentucky,  .SJ  a  5i  a  .64.  irooJ,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .IS  a  .2j; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  July  14. 
Bces-ieni,  yellow  .22a. 23;  Beans,  bushel  S'OO  a  1.25; 
Beef  mess  10.50a  H,  prime  9  a9.50,cargo  1;  Bu/ler,  No 
1  143.8,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10  a  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;    feulfterj,  South.  .32a.33,VVest.  .30a.31;    F(oar.14 

a  84.  f(our, super.  5.00a ,finc  4.16;RyB3.25  a ; 

Cornmeal,hds.  12,00  a ,  bis.  2.124  a ;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu. ;  Grain,  Wheat  100  a  1.20; 

Rye  .60  a.65,  Corn  1.  c.  while,  .44  a  .45,1.  c.  yellow,  .46 
a  .46,  u.  c.  round,  .48  a  .49;  Oats  .33  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 

a  ._;  Jo.  East.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 

Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .  1 1 ,  Virginia .  1 0  a  .  1 2,  Western  .8  a  .84 ; 
iAmp  2.00a210;/,or(i,.5a.S;OiJ,lin3eed,.12a13;Porfc, 
mess,  13.00a  13.25,  prime  1 1.50a  12,  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 
yitce,2.'5  aS.OO;  Totacco,  Kentucky  .31  a  .6,  Vir.  .44  a. 1; 
Hoc/,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


houses  and  orchards  on  them,)  and  is  watered  through 
its  whole  extent,  by  a  large  and  abundant  stream,  pre- 
senting several  line  sites  lor  mills  or  factories.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  subscriber  being  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  he  will  lease  to  a  company  of  respectable  emi- 
grants, from  any  of  the  northern  states,  sulliciently  nu- 
merous to  occupy  the  whole  of  it,  on  the  most  advanta- 
geous terms— charging  no  rent  the  first  year,  25  cents 
per  acre  the  second  year,  and  adding  5  cents  per  annimi 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

Letters  of  inquiry,  post  paid,  directed  to  the  subscri- 
ber at  Itavcnsworth,  near  Alexandria,  D.  C.  will  be 
promptly  attended  to. 

Jiily  1,  1829.  W.  H.  F1T2HUGH. 


1829. 

Jl  i.v. 


Sun.  j  Lengthi  Moon 

Rises.       Sets,    of  days.'  Ri«es. 


Saturday, 18 

Sunday, 19 

Monday, '20 

Tuesday, 21 

Wi'dnesday,..  22 
Tliursday,....  23 
Friday, 2.4 


I.  M. 

H.  M. 

4  46 

7  14 

4  47 

7  13 

4  48 

7  12 

4  49 

7  11 

4  49 

7  11 

4  30 

7  10 

4  51 

7  9 

14  28 
14  26 
14  24 
14  22 
14  22 
14  20 
14   18 


H.      M. 

8  43 

9  22 
9   59 

10  35 

11  13 
U  53 
inorn. 


TO  NORTHERN    CAPITALISTS   DISPOSED 
TO  GO  INTO  MANUFACTURING. 

I  own  upon  the  head  of  tide  water,  on  Nansemond 
river,  about  30  miles  to  the  west  of  Norfolk,  a  SAW  and 
GRIST  MILL,  which  I  will  sell  low  (or  cash  or  upon  a 
credit  to  suit  purchasers,  or  1  will  go  into  coparincr.ship 
with  some  person  or  persons  of  capital  in  the  manufac- 
turing business.  The  Mills  are  situated  upon  a  never 
failing  stream,  capable  of  carrying  three  thousand  spin- 
dles, as  well  as  the  Grist  Mill,  the  whole  year;  and  in 
the  winter  and  spring  seasons  there  Is  sullicient  water 
to  carry  all  the  machinery  that  could  be  erected.  The 
country  around  abounds  in  line  timber,  and  produces  a 
plenty  of  cotton,  the  dam  is  of  the  most  substantial 
kind;  and  the  mill-houses  and  gear  arc  all  newly  rebuilt, 
and  of  the  best  materials. 

JOHN  C.  COHOON. 
.VanteinotnJ  Coxinty,  Va.  June  S,  1829. 
I  think  500  spindles  might  be  started  to  work  by  the 

Ist  of  November  next.  J.  9-  ^• 


COTTON  SEED  HULLING  MACHINE. 

.  We  the  subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  above  named 
Machine  for  hulling  Cotton  Seed,  invented  by  Francis 
Follet,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  a  Patent,  now 
offer  for  sale  rights  for  the  use  of  said  Machine,  for  any 
section  of  the  United  Stales,  or  for  the  use  of  a  single 
Machine.  A  Machine  of  a  size  suitable  to  be  applied  to 
the  power  of  from  two  to  three  Horses,  will  hull  and 
clean  at  one,  and  the  same  operation,  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bushels  of  seed  per  hour— which  will  yield 
one  third  its  measure  or  fifly-live  per  cent,  of  its  weight 
in  Kernel,  from  Seed  of  a  tolcraljle  good  quality.  One 
bushel  of  Kernel  will  yield  at  least  two  gallons  of  Oil, 
which  is  equal  to  the  yield  of  Flax  seed,  and  we  believe 
one  or  two  quarts  more  if  well  expressed,  and  will  leave 
about  thirty-five  pounds  of  Oil  Cake,  a  valuable  and 
nutritious  food  for  fattening  hogs  and  cattle.  A  Machine 
of  the  size  to  do  the  above  work  will  cost  about  §150, 
exclusive  of  the  patent  right  for  using  it.  And  those  of 
a  smaller  or  larger  size  in  proportion. — We  have  a  Ma- 
chine now  in  full  operation  w  liich  will  perform  as  above 
stated,  open  to  the  view  of  those  who  wish  to  examine 
it.— The  Oil  is  good  for  jftinting,  not  much  if  any,  infe- 
rior to  the  Linseed  Oil.  It  is  also  a  good  gas  light  Oil, 
and  we  believe  it  may  be  made  a  good  Oil  for  lamps,  for 
cleaning  wool,  for  machinery,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses.    But  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 

A  bale  of  Cotton  of  350  pounds  will  yield  30  bushels 
of  Seed.  TheMachine  is  suited  tohull  either  green  or 
black  seed.  The  Machinery  that  drives  the  Cotton  Gin 
will  do  to  drive  this  Machine,  and  the  presses  for  prtss- 
ng  Cotton,  we  believe,  may  with  a  little  additional  fix- 
tures and  small  expense,  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  expressing  the  Oil  from  the  Kernel.  From  the  above 
information,  which  may  be  relied  on,  those  who  wish  to 
purchase  rights  may  make  their  own  calculations  as  to 
its  value,  &.c.  We  conceive  the  discovery  to  be  of  great 
national  benefit,  especially  to  the  cotton  growing  stales, 
and  that  too  from  an  article  heretofore  of  little  or  no 
value. 

Those  disposed  to  purchase  Patent  Rights  for  one  or 
more  States,  shall  have  them  at  a  dilfcrence  in  price 
over  smaller  purchasers  worthy  their  attention.  Our 
purpose  is  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price,  particularly  lo 
those  who  are  amongst  the  first  that  purchase,  feeling 
confident  that  in  proportion  to  the  use  of  this  Machine 
its  value  will  be  enhanced. 

We  have  annexed  at  foot  an  extract  from  the  patent 
laws,  and  we  refer  to  the  laws  Ihemselvcs  to  know  in 
what  an  infringement  of  a  patent  right  consists,  that 
the  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

Applications  for  |iatent  rights  in  person,  or  by  letter, 
(postage  paid,)  will  be  duly  attended  to. 

FRANCIS  FOLLETT, 
JABEZ  SMITH. 


Moon — La-st  Quarter,  23d,  1  h.  7  m.  Morn. 


BAI.TIMOHZ:  PaiOES  OTTRBEXTT. 


Corrected  for  the  ^Qmericun  Farmer. 

ToB.\cco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  g5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  n  5.00— red,  6.00  a  6.00— line 
red,  1.00  oS.OU,  for  wrapping  5.00 o  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon, 5.00  a  8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow 
10.00  a  20.00— Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50— Ken'tuckj, 
tine  4.00  o  5.00— wrapping,  4.50  a  1.00. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  §6.50  a  ".00* — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.50a  5.624;  city  mills, 6.OO0—  Sus- 
quehanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.314 — Grain,  best  red 
wlieat,  new  1.00  a — ;  — best  white  do.  new  1.10  a  1.20; 
ord.  to  good,   .60  n  .80 — Corn,  white,  .45  a  .41;  ycl.  .46 

„.  17 Rye,. —  a. 60— Oats,. 28  a. 33 — Beans,  l.OOo  1.26 

1'eas,.55  a  .60— Clover  seed, 3.25  a  3.50 — TisiOTHT, 

2(1  2.50 — Orcharb  Grass,  2  a  2.60 — Herd's,  .16  o  1.00 — 
Lu(:crne.314a.50lb. — Barley,. 45  a. 50 — Flaxseed,  1.20 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .94  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — Alab.  .9  a 
.10— Mississippi  10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8o.9— 
t^eo.  .9  a  .12 — Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24  a 
•15 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .26  a 

.30 full  do..  30  a.  50,  accord 'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 

ton,  $225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  110a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
6. .SO;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.15  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3.50  a 
3.15— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.50 — 
Bacon  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,'  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.50,  ground. 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.50  a  J6.00. 

•Sever  dollars  by  the  single  barrel,  for  Ellicotts'  Pa- 
tapsco  white  wheat  family  flour. 

Marketing.— Apricotts,  §1.25  per  peck;  Green  Ap- 
ples, \»i  per  peck;  Raspberries,  18j  per  quart;  Cher- 
ries 3  a  10  per  qt.;  Currants,  6J  per  qt. ;  Blackberries, 
8  a' 10  per  quart;  Cucumbers,  10  a  I24  per  dozen; 
Beans,  ISJ  per  peck;  Peas,  3Ii  per  peck;  Squabs,  18|; 
Butter,   lb.  .20   n  2.S;   Eggs,  .16  a   .18^;  Potatoes,  Irish, 

I  bush.  1.00  0 ;  Chickens,  doz.  2o  3.00;  Beef,  prime 

pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  a  .1;  Pork,  .6; 
young  rigs,  dressed,  .8140  1.00;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork, 
5.60  a  0.00  cwt. 


TO  NORTHERN  EMIGRANTS. 

The  subscriber  ofl'crs  to  lease  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
from  three  lo  six  thousand  acns  of  land  in  Virginia, 
seven  miles  from  Alexandria,  and  ten  and  twelve  from 
Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  situation  is  as  heal- 
thy as  any  in  the  United  Slates;  and  the  land,  though 
reduced  by  injudicioui  cullivatiim,  is  susceptible  of  easy 
and  rapid  improvement;  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  grass.  It  is  divided  into  tenements  of  from 
one  lo  three   hundred   acres,  (moat  of    them   having 


Extract  from  llie  Patent  Laws. 
Any  person  without  the  consent  of-  the  patentee,  his 
or  her  executors,  adniinistralors  or  assigns,  first  obtain- 
ed in  writing,  shall  make,  devise,  use  or  sell  the  thing 
whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured  to  the  said  pa- 
tentee by  such  patent,  such  person  so  olicnding  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  to  the  said  patentee,  his  executors,  ad- 
ministrators or  assigns,  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the 
actual  damage  sustained  by  such  patentee,  his  executors, 
administrators  or  assigns,  from,  or  by  reason  of  such 
olfence,  which  sum  shall  and  may  be  recovered  by  action 
on  the  case  founded  on  this  and  the  above  mentioned 
act,  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  Stales  having 
jurisdiction  thereof. 

Petersburg,  Ka.  July  1,  1829. 
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FOLK  UAVS  Ar  CAPE  MAY  ISLAND. 

Tc  iMt  EMor  of  tht  .Hmtncan  Farmer: 

Sir. —  Kmplying  my  (rarellini;  coat  pocket  on  my 
return  honif  I  luund  in  it  the  (ullotvint;  sketch  of  a 
four  days  visit  to  Cape  Miiy,  and  of  a  fishing  oxcur- 
tion.  By  »»hich  "one  of  the  party"  it  was  put  there 
this  deiwnent  sailh  not.  Game  is  ahundaiit  at  the 
Cape,  out  those  who  are  fond  of  shooting  will  do 
well  to  lake  their  do^  and  gun  with  them.  The 
place  is  in  nothing  so  defective,  however,  as  in  tide 
toddles,  there  not  being  one  on  the  island;  so  that 
the  folks  there  have.  I  suppose,  to  ride  double,  to 
which  the  great  objeilion  is,  that  you  cannot  tell 
whether  the  eiiibrace  be  t>ci/«iJ  or  noletis;  at  all 
events  it  is  not  mutual,  and  therefore  you  know  can- 
not be  so  pleasant.  Two  or  three  ladies'  saddles 
and  as  many  ambling  ponies  ivould  be  a  great  ac- 
quisition to  the  place. 

I  oflered  the  rigmarole  with  which  I  now  trou- 
ble you  to  the  editors  of  the  daily  papers,  but 
tbey  said  it  was  loo  long  to  read  with  the  mercury  at 
90;  besides  the  account  of  the  fish  dinner  would 
make  their  readers  hungry  for  whiit  they  could  not 
get,  and  thus  produce  additional  "vexation  of  spi- 
rit." I  managed  to  read  it  until  I  came  to  that 
part  about  beautiful  women  "the  brightest  pro- 
geny of  heaven"  and  a  "drove  of  wild  cattle,"  and 
tben  I  concluded  1  would  try  to  poke  it  into  the 
Farmer. 

Persons  who  reside  in  populous  cities,  engaged 
in  pursuits  of  a  sedentary  nature, consult  true  econo- 
my of  health,  and,  consequently,  of  time,  by  flying 
from  it,  in  hot  weather,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  enjoy 
the  pure  air  of  the  mountain,  or  the  more  constant 
and  refreshing  breeze  of  the  ocean.  The  mind, 
turned  for  a  time  frona  its  every  day  channels  of 
contemplalion,  and  care;  recovers  its  wonted  energy 
in  the  midst  of  new  scenery,  and  diversified  amuse- 
ments; and  the  body,  which  lives  with  the  mind, 
in  sympathy  so  pL-rrKct,  tbn(  wuro  it  not  impious  we 
might  call  there  identical,  soon  regains  its  won- 
ted tone  and  elasticity;  enabling  us  to  return  to  our 
occupations,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  redoubled 
energy  and  eflect.  We  come  back  renovated  and 
buoyant,  like  a  gallant  hunter  after  a  sii  months  run 
at  grass. — "He  trots  the  air.  The  ear'h  sings  when 
be  touches  it.  The  basest  horn  of  hi)  hoof  is  more 
musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes." 

To  those  who  may  desire  thus  to  dcape  for  a  short 
lime  from  these  doubly  reflected  heits.and  noisome 
gazes  of  the  town,  it  would  be  usflul  if  others  who 
are  familiar  with  the  various  roi<es,  would  give  a 
plain,  eircumstantial,  minute  ttaement,  of  the  ex- 
penses and  modes  of  conveyaice,  distances,  the 
houses  of  accommodation  on  lie  road  and  at  the 
places  of  sojournment,  with  the  labils  of  intercourse 
and  amusements  provided  fo'  the  company,  &.c. 
In  that  persuasion  I  trike  my  pn  to  write  you  a  few 
lines  in  regard  to  Cape  May  islaitd,  being  here  on 
oiy  first  visit. 

The  swift  and  commodbus  Steam  Boat  Com- 
merce. Capt.  Reeves,  leavs  Philadelphia,  at  pre- 
sent, for  Cape  May,nob(>i>  knows  exactly  when, 
calling  at  New  Castle  sid  Delaware  city.  If 
you  have  in  view,  hea'lf  and  economy,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  go  to  P^ladelpbia  on  your  way; 
it  is  only  going  from  "ne  large  city  to  another 
jet  larger,  and  less  heaihy  than  your  own;  and  llie 
out  of  the  way  call  Ihre,  though  but  for  a  night, 
will  add  a  smart  itcn  o  your  list  of  expenses,  even 
though  you  be  aloiv:'f  yo'i  have  ladies  with  you, 
who  shnll  calculat'j«xpfcnses.'  In  the  first  place 
they  will  be  sure  If  persuade  you  to  stop  and  rest 
one  day  in  the  ci'  of  brotherly  love;  and  during 
this  day  of  rest,  '<">■  must  see  the  Philadelphia 
museum,  and  Pri.  *  g'Tdens,  the  theatre,  the  water 
works,  and  the  g"**  blower,  and  there  you  are  sure 
lo  go  yourself  fr  the  sake  of  seeing  the  glass  blow- 
er's pretty  daiiite'"-     Then  again  they  must  call 
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at  Tiebaud's,  only  to  look  i\t  the  fine  jewelry,  and 
above  all  they  must  step  in  at  Mrs.  Pratt's  ami  the 
handsome  stores  in  Second  street,  just  to  buy  some 
trille  that  has  been  forgotten;  taking  Carey  and 
Lea's  in  the  way,  to  pel  the  new  novel  I'>arlc, 
wherewith  to  kill  cunui,  and  luxuriate  the  iniagi 
nation  and  mend  the  murals  by  rambling  with  the 
aullmr  through  the  brilliant  and  seductive  jn/onj  of 
Paris.  Jilcm.  Ladies  generally  fancy  every  thing 
to  be  cheaper  and  more  elegant  which  they  find 
in  sliange  cities  than  the  same  articles  in' their 
own. 

I  recommend  you  therefore  lake  the  evening  boat 
at  5  o'clock,  P,  M.  at  sunrise  you  arrive  at  New 
Castle,  there  you  rest  and  refresh  yourself  until  the 
Commerce  comes  along  at  10  o'clock — you  then 
step  on  board  of  her,  eschew  Philadelphia,  and 
arrive  at  Cape  May  at  6  P.  M. 

Expenses:  To  New  Castle  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents.—  A  good  breakfast  there  at  Lewis',  fifty  cents; 
dinner  and  passage  money  to  Cape  May,  four  dol- 
lars twenty-five  cents.  Thus  you  are  put  down 
on  the  sea  shore,  with  your  baggage,  including 
taxes  for  being  looked  at  by  servants  and  porters, 
for  about  $8  50  or  at  most  $!).  There  you  pay  ten 
dollars  a  week  for  board;  this  may  appear  high,  but 
it  should  be  recollected  that  the  season  lasts  only 
about  six  weeks,  and  that  a  large  house  and  furni- 
ture must  be  kept  through  the  year,  and  many  ser- 
vants, whether  the  company  be  small  or  numerous. 
The  Steam  Boat  usually  anchors  just  wiihin  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  above  the  light 
house  on  the  Cape.  The  passengers  are  sent  ofl 
in  one  boat,  whilst  their  plunder  as  it  is  called  in 
Kentucky  is  thrown  into  another,  and  is  taken 
over  about  three  miles  across  the  land  and  arrives 
soon  after  its  owner  at  Cape  Island,  as  the  place 
of  bathing  is  called,  though  you  are  certainly  not 
sensible  in  passing  from  Ihe  continent  to  the  island, 
when  or  where  it  is  that  you  crvst  the  channel- 
The  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a  sharp  look  out,  at 
;biy  point  0.1"  your  journey  is  to  get  in  ddvance  at 
the  boarding  house  to  secure  the  most  comfortable 
room;  that  is,  the  last  that  is  usually  shown  to  you; 
the  one  I  should  say,  which  has  Ihe  freest  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  is  not  the  nearest  either  to  the  stars 
of  heaven,  orthe  fumes  of  the  kitchen. 

To  a  lady  of  our  party,  who  had  been  here  be- 
fore, and  who  has  more  tact  than  I  have,  we  are  in- 
debted for  being  most  comfortably  fixed  at  Hughes', 
receiving  every  attention  that  the  most  fastidious 
could  require  from  the  landlord,  his  wife,  the  bar 
keeper,  and  every  domestic  about  the  establishment. 
My  visit  has  been  but  a  flying  one  of  four  days,  and 
each  day  I  have  been  more  and  more  pleased,  re- 
freshed and  invigorated;  and,  what  is  far  more  gra- 
tifying and  apt  to  my  purpose,  my  it'»£r/ia//,  as  you 
know  every  man's  wife  is,  in  countries  where  Ihe 
law  allows  him  but  one, — she  was  so  much  debili 
tated  when  we  arrived  at  Neivcaslle,  that  she  could 
with  difficulty  walk  to  the  steam-boat;  already  she 
is  incredibly  re-animated  and  strengthened,  no  long- 
er fearing  to  expose  her  delicate  frame  to  the  buflet- 
ingsofthe  stoutest  wave;  and  when  "the  soft  hour 
of  walking  conies"  at  noon,  she  can  tread,  with 
elastic  step,  the  firm  and  beautiful  sea-shore  for 
miles;  and  then  at  night,  as  is  the  custom  here, 
when  music  sounds,  she  can  trip  it  lightly  through 
the  "mazy  dance,"  leaving  me,  who,  you  know,  am 
of  sober  turn,  and  not  given  lo  Ihe  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  the  world,  either  to  talk  sentiment  aside 
with  some  fair  lady,  or  to  play  in  silence  te  role 
d'observaleur. 

The  good  landlord  is  ready  to  instruct  you  in  all 
the  moilcs,  and  to  see  that  you  are  supplied  with  all 
the  various  means  of  amusement.  And  here  I 
ought  to  describe  some  of  them: 

You  breakfast  at  half  past  seven;  for  which  you 
are  prepared,  even  though  it  may  be  against  your 
lazy  city  habits,  after  Ibe  profound  sleep  which  is  so 
happily  promoted   by  the   murmur  of  waves  that 


roll  .■..,  majestically  and  break  in  eternal  siircenslon  on 
the  shore.  Afler  breakfast  you  amuse  yourself  in 
various  wavs  according  to  your  inclinalMin,  whclhrr 
it  be  to  walk,  or  to  ride,  to  read  or  pitch  ipioi!»,  or 
go  shooting,  to  make  love,  or  to  philosophne.or  lo 
bowl  at  ten  pins;  nine  pins  being  positively  iiirainst 
the  statute  in  such  cases  made  and  pruvnled  by  the 
wise  Legislature  of  New  .Iersey,lhHl  derided  Mr 
Southard  was  no  citizen  of  his  oivn  »l»le,  because  he 
had  sojourned  for  a  tiuie  in  Washington,  where  there 
are  no  citizens  at  all.  Some  make  up  [larties.  and 
ride  in  their  .Jersey  wagons,  peculiar  fur  their  ligbl- 
nejs  anil  strength  of  structure  and  materials;  one 
parly  going  to  Ihe  "cool  spring,"  a  (nire,  copious  and 
delightful  fountain  that  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  salt 
lake  or  pond,  whilst  another  rides  by  a  shaded  road 
lo  tht  light-house,  three  miles  distant;  and  after 
climbing  up,  by  one  hundred  steps,  to  Ihe  top,  and 
looking  out  over  lh»  country  and  the  ocean,  pre- 
sently comes  flying  home  again  on  a  shore  so  firm, 
that  horses  and  vehicle  scarcely  leave  an  iin|iression 
as  you  pass  along. 

Some  prefer,  in  Ihe  intervals  of  bathing  hours,  lo 
take  their  seat  upon  Ihe  benches,  under  Ihe  awning 
upon  the  bank,  and  musingly  coi:teniplale  the  vast 
expanse  of  waters  that  spread  to  a  sightless  dis- 
tance beyond  the  sphere  of  human  vision.  How 
various,  you  reflect,  are  Ihe  fates  and  feelings,  hopes 
and  fears  of  the  thousands  who  are  now  wafted  on 
the  trackless  surface  before  us  lo  all  quarters  of 
the  globe— some,  benevolent  spirits,  goin"  ministers 
of  peace  and  missionaries  of  holy  truth;  whilst  others 
roam  with  desperate  p.issions  and  a  bloody  flag, 
hnslcs  hnmani  g-cnei  is— seeking  whom  they  may  des- 
troy, and  thirsting  only  for  plunder. 

"Uut  scarce  observed,  Ihe  knowing  and  the  bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  gold; 
Wide  washing  pest!  that  rages  unconlin'd, 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind. 

Perhaps  the  shi;"  that  passes  in  our  view  at  the 
moment  spreading  her  while  sails  to  the  favouring 
breeze  of  heaven,  bri.igs  mjurnful  tidings  of  *.  fa- 
ther lost  in  some  far  distant  inhospitable  clime, 
seeking  sustenance  for  a  faithful  wife  and  beauteous 
children;  or  haply  she  may  restore  to  some  fond 
mother  a  long  absent  darling  son — but  when  scene- 
ry and  circumstances  inspire,  who  can  limit  or  des- 
cribe the  creations  of  our  fancy  spurning  as  it  does 
"the  gross  control  of  wilful  might." 

I  only  know  and/eeJ  Ihat  there  is  in  the  view  of 
the  unbounded  ocean  some  awful  and  sublime  influ- 
ence which  produces  melancholy  but  grateful  sen- 
sations; and  Ihat  looking  from  nature  up  to  nature's 
God,  I  am  struck  with  a  sense  of  my  ow  n  nolhingneu, 
and  am  ready  lo  exclaim,  how  insignificant,  yet  how 
presumptuous  is  man?  How  boundless,  yet  how  mi- 
croscopic must  be  the  vision  of  Him,  who  distin- 
guishes such  an  atom  in  Ihe  mass  of  his  created 
worlds.  How  ridiculous,  were  it  not  even  yet  more 
profane  to  suppose  that  lo  such  a  being  we  can  give 
[ileasure  or  inflict  pain,  and  that  all  these  created 
worlds  were  made  for  us  alone  of  all  animated  na- 
ture!! 

•'Who  knoweth  Ihe  spirit  of  man  thai  goeth  up- 
tvard,  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast  Ihat  goeib  down 
ward  to  the  earth'  All  go  unto  one  place;  all  are 
of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again,"  saitb  Ibe 
scriptures. 

But  a  truce  say  you  with  musing — proceed  and 
let  us  know,  if  we  should  follow  you  to  Cape  May, 
what  we  are  lo  do  pnur  paster  Ic  terns. — Eh  bien! 

I  have  already  mentioned  llic  resources  it  affords 
for  recreation,  in  general  terms.  Of  course  Ibe 
chief  enjoyment  i«  a  coul  invigorating  sea  breeze  in 
Ibe  hottest  Weather;  ami  Ihe  yet  more  delightful 
baili,  in  a  clear  salt  surf,  on  a  firm  gradually  sloping 
shore  of  rlcan  while  sand.  Then,  as  I  have  said, you 
have  Ih'  .;«n,the  quoil,  Ihe  bowl,  the  ride,  or  Ihe 
walk  upon  the  shore  or  in  Ibe  fields,  the  book  and 
social  cunverte   tbrougb  the  day;  and  music  and 
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•lancing  iit  nighl.  And  now  you  must  let  roe  speak 
<)(  a  yi-i'ii'ig  party,  «liich  as  it  was  in  many  respects 
new,  in  the  annals  of  Cape  Island  amusenitnls,  and 
iiffords  more  certain  chances  for  l"ijn  and  gond  cheer 
than  any  other  that  has  been  devised,  and  may  be 
ea.sily  repealed,  is  worthy  a  particular  sketch. 

All  who  have    t)epn   here  within   the  last   thirty 
years  renn^mher,  as  1  take  for  granted,  that  impor- 
tant personage,  the  industrious  Mr.  J^kellenger, — 
A-a-RON   Skellenger,  boat  builder,  carriage  driver 
and  fisherman;  owner  of  iOO  acres  of  land,  and  nine 
hearty  hiack-eycd  cliihlren!    Without  being  exactly 
of  that  mould,  or  character,  he  may  yet  some  how 
or  other  remind  you  of  some  of  those  valorous  hus- 
bandmen in  ancient  times,  that 
'•Held  the  scale  of  empire,  rui'd  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war;  lljen.with  unwearied  hand. 
Disdaining  little  delicacies,  seiz'd 
The  plough,  and  greatly  independent  liv'd."' 

We  know  he  disdained  wine  on  this  day,  and  that 
lie  headed  a  party  of  militia  that  beat  off  the  British 
boats  from  Cape  May — "our  array  performed  won- 
ders in  l'"landers,"  and  likewise  in  the  Jarseys. 

!  had  not  been  here  a  day  before  I  discovered  that 
where  you  wanted  amusement,  in  the  way  of  riding, 
fishing,  t'i.c.  Aaron  was  chief  cook  and  factotum; 
and  80,  with  the  aid  of  a  great  and  public  spirited 
raanufaclurer,  who  has  come  here  all  the  way  from 
Steubcnville,  in  Ohio,  the  American  F'armer  (on  pa- 
per) fiom  your  city,  a  sprightly  disciple  of  Hippo- 
i-rates,  a  French  gentleman  a  first  rate  shot,  and  a 
brave  hearted  son  of  the  ocean;  aheays  relying  vpon 
iarnn  o«  ovr  great  theet  anchor,  we  got  up  yesterday, 
the  mod  delightful  lishing  excursion,  that  any  of  us, 
as  was  unanimously  agreed,  had  ever  before  en- 
joyed. At  !),  A.  M.  we  started  for  Cape  Island 
Sound,  the  Rarilan  river  in  mininlure,  cheered 
by  the  company  of  half  a  dozen  ladies,  and  what 
parly  was  ever  pleasant  where  no  petticoat  was  to 
be  seen'  In  a  few  minutes  we  embarked  in  three 
boats  to  descend  the  sound  about  three  miles  to 
the  ocean,  with  hooks  and  lines,  seine  and  baskets. 
&c.  &.C'.  The  manner  of  proceeding  is  to  fold  up 
the  seine  amooihly  on  the  bow  of  Ihe  boat,  and 
coming  to  where  it  is  supposed  a  good  haul  can  be 
made,  one  man  is  put  on  shore  who  holds  Ihe  end  of 
the  line,  the  boat  is  then  rapidly  rowed  ofi',  Ihe  seine 
falling  It!)'  as  the  boal  proceeds,  describing  the  circle 
intended  to  be  fished;  she  approaches  the  shore  at 
anotlier  point,  where  another  man  jumps  out  and 
fakes  Ihe  line  attached  to  the  olhei  end  of  Ihe  seine, 
and  holh  pulling  at  the  same  time  Ihe  fish  are  cast 
on  shore;  mean  while,  Ihe  boat  in  which  Ihe  ladies 
are  seated  under  umbrellas,  is  kept  close  upon  Ihe 
exterior  of  the  seine,  following  it  up  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  have  a  perfect  view  of  Ihe  whole  operation, 
and  to  see  as  our's  did.  bushels  of  the  finny  tribe,  of 
all  varicliesof  shape  and  hue.nutteringand  sparklinpc 
on  Ihe  shore,  "and  willi  Iheir  silver  coats  reflect  the 
dazzling  beams  "  In  Ibis  way  did  liiend  .^aroii  and 
his  men,  with  perfect  skill  and  knowledge  of  tin- 
field  of  action,  conduct  us  lo  Ihe  moulb  of  Ihe  soiiml 
on  the  »ea  .shore,  making  four  successful  hauls  in 
the  way.  In  Ihe  first  we  cast  up  fire  dozen,  in  the 
second  four,  in  the  third  seven,  and  in  the  fourth 
nine  and  a  half  dozen. 

Arriving  on  ihe  beach,  then  about  three  miles  from 
Ihe  hoarding  house,  whilst  good  friend  vSkellenger 
tvas  pitching  our  teni,  it  beino;  then  about  noon;— 
-onie  rambled  over  the  lieach  in  search  of  sea  gulls' 
nests  on  the  naked  sand,  and  in  a  short  time  some 
dozen  eggs  were  galhcred  — they  are  of  a  dull  pea 
green  colour  covered  with  black  specks,  and  in  size 
between   Ihe   pigeon's  and   Ihe  guinea  fowl's — and 


upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  upon  all  that  movetli 
upon  the  earth." 

Returning  soon,  and  seated  under  our  canopy, 
fanned  by  a  most  delightful  sea  breeze,  there  came 
down,  driven  by  many  horsemen,  as  if  to  amuse  us 
whilst  Ihe  cook  kindled  his  fire  in  the  rear  ground, 
a  drove  of  more  than  a  hundred  wild  cattle,  of 
all  kinds,  colours  and  ages,  who  "owned  no  master's 
stall,''  to  be  driven,  swimming,  some  hundred  yards, 
across  the  mouth  of  the  sound,  to  remove  them, 
as  I  understood,  from  one  pasture  to  another  less 
exhausted,  and  at  this  season  less  infested  by  flies. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  a  "slack- 
tide,"  lest  they  should  be  driven  out  in  the  current  to 
the  ocean.  'l"he  sight  of  so  many  cattle,  swimming  in 
a  dense  crowd,  and  under  evident  alarm,  was  to  me 
highly  curious  and  attractive.  They  reminded  me, 
as  they  approached  in  a  vast  body  slowly  from  a  dis- 
tance over  the  sand,  of  the  elephantine  portion  of 
an  army  in  olden  time.  This  spectacle  had 
scarcely  passed  before  the  faggots  were  sparkling 
under,  and  the  lard  was  melting  in  the  pan;  when 
most  opportunely  and  much  wished  for,  the  mes- 
senger "hove  in  sight,"  sent  by  our  good  land- 
lord Mr.  Hughes,  with  bread,  plates,  knives  and 
forks,  salt,  pepper,  brandy,  "wine,  that  makelh 
glad  the  heart  of  man,"  a  demijohn  of  cool  water, 
and  ice  in  abundance.  And  oh,  ye  hungry  epi- 
cures, if  ye  have  tears  lo  shed  for  your  stomach 
prepare  to  shed  them  now!  Imagine  yourselves 
of  a  party,  far  away  from  the  odious  sight  of  brick 
walls,  and  satin  sofas,  maboerany  chairs  and  tables 
covered  with  fine  linen,  "camped  out"  like  a 
troop  of  flying  Arabs,  the  honest  cook  coming  with 
pan  after  pan  in  quick  succession,  laying  on  your 
plate,  pipine  hot,  the  trout,  the  perch,  the  flounder 
and  the  rock  and  Ihe  sheeps-head,  and  better  yet,  the 
dear  little  thing  about  six  inches  long,  most  aptly 
called  here  the  goody,  that  in  very  richness  melteth 
away  in  Ihe  mouth — the  most  delicate  and  sweet  of 
all  pan  fish — with  plenty  of  cool  drink  at  youf  side 
with  which  to  cheer  your  heart  and  pledge  it  to  at- 
tendant beauty — "brightest  progeny  of  heaven!" 

But  I  must  have  done,  yet  cannot  close  this  te- 
dious sketch,  without  repeating,  and  that  without 
disparagement  to  other  good  establishments  here, 
that  I  never  stopped  at  one  where  all  reasonable 
wishes  were  met  by  more  prompt  and  kind  attention 
than  at  Mr.  Hughes':  and  of  all  men  lo  raise  cither 
children  or  fi^b,  give  me  friend  Aaron  Skellenger — 
Hannibal  himsell  was  not  more  familiar  with  Ihe 
less  valuable  art  of  war.  One  of  the  Partt. 
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A  NEW  TUEATISF,  UPON  WOOL  AND 
SHEEP. 

Translated  from  the  frrnc/i  by  Iht  Edilor  of  Hie  ,3inerican 

Farmer. 

(Continncd  from  page  130.) 

Section  ti. 

Of  the  relation  ictieren  the  properties  of  if'vol,  and 

Us  employment  by  the  Manufacturer. 

The  principal  object  of  Ihe  wool  growpr  being,  to 

obtain   Ihe  raw  material   best  filled  lo  the  purposes 

of  Ihe  manufacturer,  il  is  presumed  that  he  will  not 

be  indifferent  to  Ihe  result  of  our  researches  concern- 

inj  Ibis  important  subject.      We  further  expect  the 

:ipprobalion  of  manufacturers  themselves,  who  will 

discover  in  our  labours,  a  desire  to  diffuse  the  kimw- 

ledue  of  facts,  that  areneccs>ary  to  secure  the  pros- 

perity  of  our  factories;  for,  it  cannot   he   too  often 


parts  Ihe  raw  materials  of  their  finest  and  best  staffs. 
If  any  of  the  facts,  which  we  are  about  to  detail, 
should  appear  of  doubtful  accuracy,  we  intreat  Ihe 
manufacturers  to  communicate  lo  us  Iheir  observa- 
tions upon  them — which  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. It  is  but  just,  however,  we  should  premise, 
that  we  have  already  consulted  many  as  to  Ihe  cor- 
rectness of  those  points,  towards  which  we  have 
more  particularly  directed  our  attention. 

Our  object  is  not  to  follow  up  the  relation  existing 
between  the  properties  of  the  wool  and  all  Ihe  manu- 
facturing operations;  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  indication  of  those  that  are  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  /utirfomenjal  operations  of  the  fac- 
tory— and  we  shall  inquire  into  the  principal  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  properties  of  the  wool 
and  these  fundamental  operations.  Thus  we  shall 
be  naturally  led  to  our  main  object,  which  is,  to 
point  out  to  the  wool  grower  those  qualities  that  give 
value  to  the  wool,  and  those  defects  which  it  is  ur- 
gent in  him  to  endeavour  to  prevent. 

All  the  sorts  of  woollen  stuffs  that  are  made,  may 
he  classed  under  two  heads,  viz:  Woollen  stuffs  that 
require  M\\n%,  (liisus  qni  suhissent  le  f outage;)  and 
woollen  stuffs  that  do  not  undergo  this  operation, 
[tissus  (fui  ne  le  mbissrnt  pas.)  To  the  first  we  shall 
give  the  name  of  cloths;  to  the  second  that  of  xeory- 
led,  (Hnffes  rases)  This  division  of  the  stuffs  occa- 
sions a  correspondins  classification  of  the  wools,  viz: 
into  clothing,  or  carded  uools,  {laines  de  eardt,)  and 
long  or  combing  wools,  (laines  de  peigne.)' 
Of  the  Wool  as  regards  Ihe  manufacture  of  Cloth. 
The  first  property  which  Ihe  material  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  should  possess,  is,  that  it  admits 
of  being  felled;  for  without  this  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  cloth.  All  the  varieties  of  wool  have  more 
or  less  of  this  properly. — Felting,  it  is  well  known, 
is  that  properly,  which  the  hair  of  certain  animals, 
and  the  filaments  of  certain  vegetable  substances, 
possess,  of  uniting  more  closely  in  proportion  as 
the  stutT.  by  which  they  are  Ue(>t  logether,  is  more 
wroiisl''  "r  beaten,  'riiis  operation  is  generally 
performed  by  means  of  large  hammer*  variously 
contrived. 

The  action  of  these  hammers  produces  three 
principal  elf  els  upon  the  stuff;  namely,  to  extend. 
{Hendrc,)  to  distend  (e/iio-),  and  lo  break  {rompre'i, 
Ihe  filaments  of  ihe  thread  with  which  Ihe  sluff  it 
made.  The  nnsequence  of  these  results,  is  a  de- 
velopment of  tile  three  properties  of  Ihe  wool,  which 
we  have  name<,  the  elasticity  of  the  curl,  that  of 
shrinkijtg,  and  tlal  of  contraction.  (See  American 
Farmer,  page  lOi.)  This  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
explain. 

The  blow  of  Ihehanimer,  or  Ihe  act  of  compres- 
sion, will  affect  th^  filaments  either  in  the  interior 
or  on  Ihe  exterior  ol  Ihe  thread.  In  Ihe  former  caf. 
Ihe  filaments  lend  tl  resume  Iheir  original  posiiinn, 
in  doing  which  theyVecome  entanjflcd;  and  Ihi-  i- 
Ihe  commencement  of\lie  felting  in  the  interior  of  tlf 
thr  .lid  itself.  The  htslicities  of  the  rurl,  out/  of 
shrinking,  take  effect  t,  this  slasce  of  Ihe  process, 
in  a  manner  loo  evidcrt  to  require  any  parlicul.ir 
denino'-lration. 

The  same  pheiiomeun  occurs,  in  consequence  of 

the  action  of  the   hanim^,  upon  Ihe  exterior  of  the 

thread.  The  exiremilies  V  (he  filaments  with  which 

scd   on  \||    sid 


are  said  to  be  very  nice.  The»e  poor  birds  con- 1  repeated,  that  our  object  is,  not  only  lo  furnish  lie 
linue.l,durin"0«r  slay. to  whirlabout  in  circles  over  best  directions  for  Ihe  raisingof  wool,  lo  those  who 
our  heads,  keeping  up  a  great  clamour,  as  if  lo  are  devoted  lo  that  pursuit,  but  likenise  to  reli.ve 
frighten  us  from  their  ground;  yet  fulfilling  Ihe  on-  Ihe  manufactories  of  France  from  the  burlhcnsome 
trinalmandate— "And  Ihe  fear  of  you,  and  Ihe  dread  and  even  mortifying  obligation  under  which  they 
of  you,  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and   labour,  of  being    compelled   to  draw  Irom  foreign 


covered,  pres 


ides,  tend    to   regain 


iheir  natural  positions, aniCtje  more  ihey  are  beaten 
the  worse,  if  elastic,  will  W  Ihe  inlimaey  of  their 
inti-rmixliire  during  this  re^tion.  So  that  ihe  ex- 
ternal fil.unonis  of  one  thl<»d.  become  entwined 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  (h^ad.  and  produce  the 
felling  of  the  threads  of  the  »/»//» 

•  There  are  certain  stufTs  whicKjHJioiigh  manufsr- 
turod  wilh  eombcd  wools,  (faiiiM  pVitifs)  jlill  unde.reo 
a  sli^lit  fulling.  Of  these  we  do  lA  niake  a  separalt 
division,  because  what  ive  shall  tayyf  the  utheni  wiU 
squally  apply  to  thoiu. 


^ 
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But,  in  this  double  rrsull  uf  (he  fullinK  o|ierBtion, 
D0(  only  nmy  (lie  llircails  have  been  ex(cii<lc(l  aod 
dideDdeJ,  but  thry  may  alio  have  been  broken,  and 
tbit  circiiiustance,  by  brineiii);  into  play  the  elastic 
furce  which  we  have  named,  of  cuiitruction,  (crispa- 
tion,)  will  further  contribute  tuwardj  the  fi-lting- 
Accordingly,  «vhenever  a  filament  is  broken,  its  ex- 
tremities retire  with  a  whirl,  by  which  they  are  the 
belter  enabled  (o  become  en(an^lcd  with  other  simi- 
larly broken  IJIaments.  inasmuch  as  thereby  their 
elasticity  of  contractiuD  and  their  suppleness  are 
iccreased. 

These  remarks  sulTicicnily  shew  why,  by  the  ope- 
ittion  of  fulling,  a  piece  of  cloth  which  was  very 
Ihin  ifhen  taken  from  the  loom,  becomes  considera- 
bly thickened  in  Tilting,  at  the  expense  of  its  breadth 
and  length.  It  will,  therefore,  not  have  been  useless 
that  we  should  have  spoken  of  this  most  simple  ope- 
ration of  fulling,  as  we  must  have  perceived  that 
elasticity,  in  its  various  modes  of  acting,  is  the  one 
and  only  cause  of  felting.  For,  why  are  woollen 
■tuflii  more  or  less  easily  fulled?  It  is  because  there 
are  wools  that  are  more  or  less  elastic,  and  that  the 
different  processes  which  (hey  are  subjected  to,  io 
weaving  and  fulling,  are  more  or  less  favourable  to 
(he  development  of  this  property.  On  the  other 
hand,  why  is  a  piece  of  hempen  or  flaxen  stuff  en- 
tirely incapable  of  being  felted,  and  would  more 
likely  be  kneaded  into  a  paste.'  It  is  because  (be 
£lamenta  of  their  thread  are  entirely  deprived  of 
those  modes  of  elasticity,  which  favour  the  operation 
of  felting.  Accordingly  if  we  examine  a  filament  of 
hemp  we  will  perceive  that  it  is  straight — without  a 
tingle  curl:  its  sole  elasticity  is  that  which  we  have 
named  of  redtcsicment,  (see  page  105,^  which  from 
what  has  been  just  said,  is  evidently  useless.*  This 
lait  circumstance  is  made  evident  in  the  case  of 
coarse  wools,  which  have  more  of  this  property  (ban 
the  fine  wools,  but  which  also  are  less  easily  fulled. 
We  may  add,  (hat  the  filaments  of  hemp  are  not 
•uaceptible  of  extension;  the  fibre  of  coarse  wool 
nanifests  it  in  but  a  small  degree,  and  the  liner  the 
fibre  the  greater  is  this  properly  evinced;  now,  as  it 
il  (bis  last  which  felts  the  best,  we  have  reason  to 
conclude,  that  extensibility  is  a  favourable  condition 
for  felting. 

Lastly,  if  we  break  a  filament  of  hemp,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  show  no  disposition  to  curl  or  frizzle;  and, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  powerful  cause  of  felting  ia 
proportionate  to  the  degree  of  Ibis  elasticity  of  con- 
traction (elaaticiti  de  critpation)  Hence,  very  sup- 
ple wools,  to  which  this  proper(v  greatly  belongs, 
•re  the  most  easily  felted;  '.he  contrary  being  the 
cate  with  the  rough  and  coarse  wools. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  sutject  in  consequence 
of  its  importance;  and  it  mar  even  be  necessary 
that  we  should  here  briefly  resume  what  we  have 
said  above.     It  follows,  therefore; 

1st.  That  the  principal  cai.se  of  the  phenomenon 
of  felting,  is  the  modes  of  e.asticity  peculiar  to  the 
fibre,  in  connexion  with  ilstroperty  of  extensibility, 
this  beiiii;  one  of  the  conditims  of  fupptciiess. 

2d.  That  the  elasticity  Oi'  contraction  {crispation ,] 
which  is  in  direct  ratio  tr  the  suppleness,  evidently 
contributes  (he  most  to  felling:  after  it,  the  elastici- 
ty of  the  cud,  this  beingone  of  the  qualities,  and  or- 
dinary accompaninuut  cj  superjineness. 

Sd.  That,  therefore,  the  whole  amount  is,  (hat 
Jinetiess  and  suppleness  Alt  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  felling. 

Let  us  now  exaniice  what  are  the  most  useful  and 
pleating  qualities  tt  cloths,  and  we  shall  inquire 
into  those  properliis  of  the  wool,  by  which  they  are 
produced. 

These  qu:<litiei  are:  strength  or  wear,  imperviea- 
bUity,  fineness,  .tgbtne&s,  soilness  and  mellowness, 
{nuxUeux.) 

*  £«iiicn<(y  valiss;  that  is,  when  this  mode  of  elasticity 
>■  tba  only  oce  possessed. 


()/  the  Strength  of  the  Cloth. 

In  the  third  si-ction  of  this  chapter,  we  showed, 
(hat  a  thread  made  with  the  fine  and  supple  fibre  ol 
wool,  was  stronger  than  one  of  the  same  size,  made 
of  coarser  and  harder  fibres.*  liesides,  He  have 
seen,  that  it  is  owing  to  these  qualities  o(  Jincneis, 
suppleness,  and  the  property  of  curling,  {caractere 
uitduU)  that  the  fibres  are  enabled  to  unite  inliiiiatc- 
ly,  during  the  operations  of  spinning  and  fulling; 
again,  if  the  contraction  of  the  fibres  be  very  strong, 
(he  (bread  which  they  yield,  will  not  rccjuire  to  be 
so  furzy,  in  order  that  it  should  felt,  and  hence  it 
may  be  more  thoroughly  twisted,  and  acquires  a 
corresponding  strength-  From  these  considerations, 
tve  feel  ourselves  authorised  to  conclude,  that  the 
strongest  cloths,  {cwteris  paribus.)  are  those  that  are 
manufactured  with  the  finest  wools,  such  as  are 
generally  curled  in  their  whole  length,  supple  in  all 
directions,  extensible,  and  susceptible  in  a  high  de- 
gree of  the  elasticity  of  contraction,-  Cloths  manu- 
factured of  such  materials,  will  better  resist  the 
wear  and  tear  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  time. 

Of  the  Impermeability  of  the  Cloth. 

The  impermeability  of  the  cloth  is  a  consequence 
of  the  degree  of  union  between  the  threads  and  the 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed. 

This  quality,  which  is  so  important  by  affording 
a  resistance  to  the  action  of  external  air  and  of 
moisture,  essentially  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
felling. 

That  wool,  consequently,  which  is  the  most  capa- 
ble of  felting,  will  always  be  that  with  which  im- 
permeable cloths  can  be  manufactured;  and  in  this 
respect  also,  the  finest  and  most  supple  wools  will 
be  found  to  have  a  decided  advantage.  These  quali- 
ties of  fineness  and  suppleness  will  likewise  contri- 
bute to  render  the  cloth  impermeable,  during  the 
operation  of  weaving,  because  in  proportion  as  the 
warp  in  crossing  the  woof  leaves  fewer  openings  in 
the  stuff,  so  will  of  course  be  the  closeness  and  fur- 
nish of  the  cloth. 

Of  the  Fineness  of  the  Cloth. 

The  fineness  of  the  cloth  proceeds,  it  is  evident, 
from  the  fineness  of  the  thread,  and  this  latter  is  a 
consequence  of  the  fineness  of  the  fibre. 
Of  the  Lightness  of  the  Cloth. 

The  lightness  of  the  cloth  depends  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool,  since  with  a  less  weight  of  wool 
which  felts  easily,  a  cloth  as  solid  and  as  warm  can 
be  made,  as  with  a  greater  weight  of  wool  without 
this  quality.     This  needs  no  explanation. 

Of  the  Softness  and  Mellowness  {moilleux]  of  the 
Cloth. 

To  what  else,  finally,  are  we  (o  ascribe  the  soft- 
ness and  mellowness  of  the  stuff,  than  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  fibres  of  which  its  nap,  or  down,  is  com- 
posed? Now,  this  quality  depends  upon  suppleness 
and  fineness;  and  thus  ive  find  them  completing  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  clolh. 

Thus  we  have  successively  passed  in  review  the 
principal  qualities  of  the  cloth,  and  we  have  found 
them  to  defiend  principally  upon  the  fineness  and 
suppleness  of  the  fibre. 

But  there  is  another  quality  which  we  have  not 
mentioned,  because  it  bearsa  relation  to  all  theothers. 


*  This  reasoning  holds  better  as  regards  combed 
cloths,  than  as  regards  felled  slulTs;  because  the  wool 
which  has  served  for  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  has 
been  carded,  during  which  operation,  as  well  as  io  that 
of  fulling,  the  fibres  having  lost  their  parallelism  and 
been  broken,  no  longer  present  that  continuity  in  their 
length,  upon  which  the  strength  of  the  thread  mainly 
depends;  nevertheless,  the  strength  of  the  cloth,  it  is 
well  ascertained,  depends  a  great  deal  less  upon  the 
strength  of  the  thread  taken  singly,  than  upon  the  pro- 
perty which  ib  fibres  possess  of  felling. 


anil  besides  il  \»  of  too  inui-h  importance  not  to  ap- 
pear in  the  light  of  a  nia((cr  of  course,  we  inran 
(he  uniformity  of  the  fibre  in  it«  whole  length,  an 
rrgards  fincnesa,  suppleness,  «(reng(h,  eUiticity ,  Sir. 
The  "ant  of  (his  unifurmily  will  be  apparrnt  when, 
ihe  curls,  which  were  numerous  and  uniform  loHardi 
the  root  of  the  hair,  suijdenly  brcoine  larger  ami 
consequently  less  numeious,  and  finally  disappear  at 
the  end.  A  cause  of  (his  may  be  llie  corrosive  el- 
fec(s  of  the  dung  with  which  it  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally covered.  This  defect  is  preKy  common  in 
some  of  the  superfine  wools  of  .Saxony,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  the  operation  c.illcd  im-.chatct, 
which  consists  in  shearing  the  extreme  ends  uf  ihe 
fleece- 

This  remarkable  correspondence  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  cloth,  with  those  of  Ihe  superfine 
wools,  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  If  its  conse- 
quences be  consideied,  they  serve  to  explain  the 
marked  difference  in  the  price  of  a  superfine  wool, 
and  one  of  great  fineness,  which,  at  first  sight,  is  not 
pronounced  inferior,  yet,  one  will  really  be  worth 
double  the  other.  This  difference  results  from  the 
fact  which  we  have  pointed  out,  namely:  (hat  the 
qualities  of  the  wool  are  always  combined,  so  that 
the  finest  and  most  uniformly  curled  wool,  will  also 
be  the  most  flexible,  the  most  extensible,  Ihe  most 
uniform,  the  most  susceptible  of  manifesting  the 
elasticity  of  contraction,  &,c.  Si.c.:  consequently  (be 
best  fitted  to  secure  every  good  quality  (o  the  clotb. 
net  only  in  direct  ratio  to  its  degree  of  superior  fine- 
ness, but  io  a  compound  ratio  of  all  the  other  quali- 
ties which  accompany  each  other.* 

Of  the  fVool  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  Worsted 
Stuffs. 

As  we  have  sought,  for  the  raanufactore  of  clotb, 
that  wool  which  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  Ihe 
property  of  felting — which  property,  by  the  opera- 
tions of  carding,  we  must  endeavour  to  increase,  by 
separating  and  shortening  the  fibres,  and  diverting 
them  in  all  directions — so  it  would  seem,  (bat,  for 
(he  manufacture  of  worsted  stuffs,  i(  is  necessary 
to  proceed  in  a  manner  diametrically  opposite  to 
this.  The  object  (o  be  attained,  is, in  fact,  entirely 
different.  In  the  latter  case,  the  stuff  Is  not  fulled, 
hence  there  is  no  need  of  aiding  the  susceptibility 
of  the  wool  for  felling  by  carding  it  so  as  to  obtain 
a  furzy  thread.  On  (he  contrary,  (be  quali(y  of 
wors(ed  stuffs  depends  upon  the  evenness  of  (be 
thread;  for  it  is  to  this  that  the  stuff  will  owe  its 
brilliancy  and  its  softness.! 

The  conditions  by  which  we  shall  obtain  a  smooth 
thread,  and  which  will  be  soft  to  the  touch,  are; 

1st.  That  the  wool,  before  it  is  spun,  be  so  pre- 
pared that  all  its  fibres  be  made  to  lie  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  parallel  (o  each  other:  hence  the  necessity  of 
combing. 

id.  That  the  fibres  be  obtained  as  long  as  possi- 
ble; because  then,  their  extremities  being  less  nu- 
merous in  a  given  length  of  Ihe  thread,  will  be  less 
apt  to  rise  and  destroy  its  smoothness. 

3d.  Tha(  these  fibres  be  also  as  smooth  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  they  may  be  combed  with  the 
"reatest  case,  and  wilh  the  less  loss.  I'he  softness 
of  their  surfaces  being,  besides,  in  proportion  to  this 
smoothness. 

From  these  primary  conditions  it  follows,  that  the 


•  As  we  have  seen  that  all  these  qualities  of  the  wool 
are  individually  necessary  to  produce  many  of  those 
that  are  highly  prized  in  cloths,  it  w.ll  be  easily  con- 
ceived, why  (he  deficiency,  or  presence  of  any  must  ne- 
cessarily contribute  in  a  variety  of  controlling  ways  to 
the  success  of  the  manufacture. 

■f  We  must  not  forget  that  the  softness  of  (he  clo(h  is 
almost  exclusively  a  consequence  of  its  suppleness;  as 
then  its  down  yields  easily  in  all  directions  under  We 
pressure  of  the  linger.  But  the  softness  of  worsted 
ituSs  depends  upon  Ibe  absence  of  furi  on  the  thread. 
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qualities  required  for  crimbin^  \v(iuh,  are,  fineness, 
suppleness,  ami  wiifarmity  ui  the  leiiglli  of  tlie  filirts. 

We  shall  dwell  no  longer  upon  Ihia  sutiject,  hut 
conclude  by  remarking  that  «c  do  not  possess  in 
France  combing  irools  that  unite  all  the  desired 
qualities.  iS'ome,  as  the  longest  merinos,  are  neither 
loog  enough  nor  smooth  enough;  others,  as  some  ol 
our  indigenous  wools,  altliough  long  and  smooth 
enough,   want  Jineness,  uniformity,   and   suppleness. 

'I'herc  is  a  wide  field  open  yet  for  improvement 
in  thii  department,  cither  by  mean.s  of  judicious 
crossings,  or  hy  the  importation  of  original  races. 
But  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  these  luiaiis 
of  improvement  in  a  subsequent  pmtof  our  work. 

The  next  article  will  be  "on  the  different  spiTies 
of  wouU.and  the  manner  of  studying  their  qualities." 


ADVANTAGKS  OF  AN  AGRICULTURAL 
LIFF,. 

(t'onclwded  from  p.  IS'J.) 
Prosperitv. 

In  announcing  my  intention,  to  devote  the  pre- 
sent p.'tsjy,  to  an  attempt  to  prove  that  prosperity  is 
the  third  advantage  enjoyed  by  (he  Agriculturist,  1 
am  rather  apprehensive,  that  I  shall  startle  a  numer- 
ous host  of  the  petty  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  claim 
the  appellation  of  farmers,  with  about  the  same 
justice  and  propriety,  that  lawyers  might  demand 
that  of  judges. 

These  are  men,  who  answer  no  higher  purpose 
than  to  allix  their  seals  to  the  curse  of  sterility  be- 
queathed to  their  land,  by  its  previous  owners,  who 
f  xtractcd  every  particle  of  fertility  from  its  bosom. 
'I'liey  expect  lo  obtain  sustenance  and  profit  from 
exhausted  land,  and  olten  pass  their  lives  deploring 
the  hardships  incident  lo  their  situation,  and  won- 
dering why  their  labours  are  so  uniformly  unproduc- 
tive. They  possess  land,  labourers,  and  perha[i3 
utensils,  but  the  possession  of  requisites,  by  no 
means  constitute  the  proprietor,  a  farmer. 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  is  such 
individuals,  that  caused  agriculture  to  be  held  at  one 
time,  in  such  general  disesleeio',  from  which  it  is 
now  I  hope,  rapidly  rising  lo  its  proper  station 
amongst  the  vocations  of  lile.  But,  as  it  is  still  in- 
linitely  below  that  deg:ee  of  esteem  in  which  it  de- 
serves to  he  regarded,  I  presume,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered either,  an  useless  or  uninteresting  digres- 
sioo,  if  i  here  enter  into  a  brief  expose,  of  the  high 
station,  amongst  the  employments  of  life,  in  wiiich 
it  was  placed  by  the  ancients 

According  to  Herodotus,  farmers,  though  Ihey 
were  placed  according  to  Uiodorus  in  the  third 
class  of  society,  were  held  in  great  etteem,  in  al- 
most every  part  of  Egypt.  It  was  to  them  indeed, 
that  this  country  principally,  owed  its  riches  and 
plenty,  and  the  experience  of  every  subsequent  age, 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  eulturc  of  lands, 
is  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in    every  nation. 

We  are  told  by  Xenophon,  that  the  Persians  be- 
stowed great  care  and  attention  upon  agriculture. 
The  worthy  prince  of  that  country  evinces  great 
anxiety,  that  liusbandry  should  llourish  He  liad  of- 
fices erected,  for  inspecting  rural  labours  and  econ- 
my.  He  caused  an  exact  account  to  be  given  him, 
how  every  province  and  district  was  cultivated.  I 
will  here  introduce  a  very  jusi  and  very  noble  en- 
comium upon  agriculture,  hy  that  illustrious  Athe- 
nian sage,  Socrates,  he  considered  it  as  "an  employ- 
ment of  all  others,  and  the  most  wotthy  of  men's 
application,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  their  nature;  as  the  common  nurse  of  persons  of 
all  ages  and  conditions  of  life;  as  the  source  ol 
health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thousand  so- 
ber delights,  and  honest  pleasures;  as  the  mistress 
and  school  of  sobriety,  temperance,  justice,  reli- 
gion; and  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both 
civil  "and  military." 

Hiero,  king  of  iSyracuse,  used  every  possible  ex- 


ertion, lo  reflect  honour  upon  agriculture,  which  he 
considered,  the  certain  means  lo  render  his  people 
happy,  and  to  diffuse  abundance,  throughout  the 
land.  He  even,  took  the  trouble,  to  engage  in  la- 
borious study,  in  order  to  make  liimself,  thoroughly 
proticieni  in  the  rules  of  agriculture-  We  are  in- 
formed by  Pliny,  that  he  composed  books  upon  the 
subject.  Hiero  was  extremely  popular,  his  name 
was  always  dear  to  his  subjects,  his  laws  and  consti- 
tutions, always  so  much  venerated,  that  they  were 
always  observed  as  sacied  and  inviolable,  not  only 
in  his  leign,  but  in  all  susceeding  times;  not  only 
by  his  subjects,  but  even  by  their  conquerors,  the 
Romans.  ^ 

Lycurgus,  imagined  that  the  only  efTectiia)  metli- 
od  of  banishing,  insolence,  envy,  fraud  and  luxury, 
and  the  other  distempers  of  the  state,  was  hy  mak 
iiig  an  agriculturist  of  every  citizen  of  Laconia. 
This  extraordinary  scheme,  was  caried  into  success- 
ful operation,  it  is  well  known,  and  has  ever  since, 
been  ranked,  amongst  the  laudable  institutions  of 
this  immortal  legislator. 

The  Israelites,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, all  Inculcate  the  high  regard  which  ought  to 
be  paid  lo  ai;riculliire.  Thi<,  let  us  remember,  was 
the  conslunt  tjnploi/ment,  of  the  bravest  and  most 
warlike  people  in  ll>e  world,  every  reader  ought  to 
know,  that  I  allude  to  the  ancient  Romans- 

From  the  foregoing  detail,  we  ascertain,  that  agri- 
culture, was  a  vocation  so  honourable,  that  the  wis- 
est, best,  and  bravest,  most  willingly  engaged  in    it. 

It  has  always  been,  matter  of  astonishment  what 
advantages  the  Egyptians,  by  their  labour,  derived 
from  a  limited  extent  of  country,  who»e  soil  was 
was  made  wonderfully  fruitful,  by  annual  inunda- 
tions of  the  mysterious  Nile,  and  the  indefatigable 
industry  of  the  iiiliabilanls. 

In  Persia,  the  encouragement  which  those  who 
tilled  and  improved  their  grounds  met  with,  and  the 
punishment  inflicted  upon  those  idle  persons,  who 
through  laziness  and  negligence,  did  not  do  »o.  be- 
gat a  spirit  of  industry,  which  produced  advantages 
to  the  country  beneficial,  to  an  incalculable  degree. 

In  Sicily  the  admirable  efforts  of  Hiero  resulted, 
in  making  the  principal  riches  of  the  state,  and  the 
most  certain  fund  of  the  prince's  revenue,  consist  in 
the  product  of  agriculture. 

"The  cultivation  of  lands,"  says  a  distinguished 
historian,  "besides  em|)loying  an  infinite  number  of 
bands  which  would  otherwise  remain  idle  and  iin- 
prolitable  draws  into  a  country,  by  the  exportation 
of  grain,  the  riches  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  turns  their  current  into  the  houses  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  a  commerce  which  is  renewed  every  year, 
and  which  is  the  deserved  fruit  of  their  labour  and 
industry."  This  is  a  short,  but  forcible  description 
of  the  great  importance  of  agriculture,  and  cannot 
too  often  be  repeated,  as  this  employment,  is  unhap- 
pily too  little  regarded,  too  much  neglected. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  particular  object  of  the 
present  essay.  To  ensure  prosperity,  there  are  a 
few  indispensable  prerequisites,  which  I  deem  it 
proper  here  to  cnumorate. 

'I'he  farmer  must  have  good  land. 

He  must  have  system. 

He  must  reside  upon  his  farm- 
He  must  give  his  personal  attention   to  its  con- 
cerns. 

Ill  the  following  remarks,  it  must  be  understood 
that  I  refer  to  the  farmer — upon  fertile  soil — with  a 
judicious  system,  residing  on  bis  possessions — pre- 
pared to  give  his  personal  attention,  to  its  most  un- 
important concerns. 

Experience  teaches  us,  that  man  will  labour  most 
cheerfully,  when  he  expects  profit  to  accrue,  espe- 
cially when  he  can  mingle  pleasure  with  his  toil.  It 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  fertile  land,  upon 
which  the  essential  labour  is  bestowed,  will  reward 
the  farmer  many  fold-  There  will  be  scarcely  any 
one  found,  I  imagine,  to  deny,  that  agricultural  la- 


bour is  the  most  pleasant  in  the  world.  It  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  an  agreeable  recreation  and  plea- 
sant amusement,  than  any  other  occupation  which 
deserves  the  name  of  labour. 

Good  land  will  then  produce  a  good  revenue,  sys- 
tem then  becomes  necessary  to  dispose  of  it  to  the 
best  advantage,  not  only  for  increasing  his  capital 
in  money,  but  also  to  enhance  Ihe  value  of  his  land, 
for  the  increase  of  revenue,  which  the  proptietur 
expects  from  the  improvement  of  his  land,  coDsli- 
Uiles  one  great  source  of  his  profit. 

His  presence  Is  obviously  necessary  on  the  land 
to  enable  him  to  promote  these  two  objects,  jie 
can  on  the  land,  with  every  thing  before  his  eyes, 
originate  the  best  schemes  to  effect  these  desirable 
objects,  and  plan  its  ablest  execution. 

His  personal  attention  is  required,  that  he  may 
provide  himself  with  the  knowledge  of  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  farm,  its  various  wants,  &c.  otherwise 
he  will  be  forced  to  go  blindfold  to  work. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  our  country,  while  land  is 
considered  only  as  the  means  of  subsistence,  profit 
and  enjoyment,  and  not  as  in  other  countries  as  the 
means  of  power  and  protection,  that  it  is  the  far- 
mer's own  fault  if  he  Is  not  prosperous.  For  here, 
we  know  the  farmer  has  every  inducement,  to  ren- 
der as  great  as  possible,  the  produce  which  is  to  be 
entirely  his  own.  In  other  countries  this  is  not  the 
case. 

His  industry,  if  called  into  action,  will  be  reward 
ed  with  success.  And  who  has  so  great  an  indon  - 
ment  to  become  so  as  Ihe  farmer?  He  is  not  conlin- 
ed  to  a  single  crop — it  is  not  wheat  which  is  to  re- 
pay his  labour — nor  tobacco — nor  corn — nor  rw- — 
nor  oats — but  the  whole  five  combined.  He  is  not 
obliged  lo  limit  himself  to  the  growing  of  grain,  be 
may  raise  thorough  bred  horses,  which  has  often 
been  a  productive  source  ol  revenue  lo  the  farmer — 
he  niay  raise  for  market,  slock  of  various  kinds, 
which  will  all  contribute  lo  increase  his  income. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer,  to  secure  pro.'- 
perily  hy  furnishing  his  table  from  bis  farm — and  Ihe 
various  articles  of  apparel  from  his  flocks  and  hi> 
cotton.  IJy  never  expending  money  lo  purchase 
what  he  can  dispense  with,  and  converting  into  mo- 
ney every  thing  that  he  can  spare.  This  will  enable 
him  to  give  back  to  his  land  annually,  a  larger  por 
tion  of  what  it  produces,  (and  a  part  he  must  re- 
turn) than  he  tould  otherwise  do. 

If  the  farmer  thinks  proper  to  purchase  clolbinc. 
he  may  prosper  if  he  is  economical. 

If  he  13  energftic  and  active,  his  industry  mil 
produce  profit,  Ijs  "economy"  will  enable  him  to 
preserve  that  profit — and  the  system  of  improie- 
ment  will  keep  his  tand  in  a  situation  annually  lo  re 
ward  his  labour. 

I  have  now  concluded  my  essays  upon  the  grr.il 
advantages  of  agriculture,  which  as  I  have  atlenifil- 
ed  to  prove  consist  n  Health,  H.^ppimsh,  and 
Indei'endence. 

I  may  hereafter,  consider  the  "pleasures  of  atn- 
cullure,''  which  I  shaH  be  better  able  to  recomnii-nd 
having  often  participate!  in  the  delights — and  never 
having  enjoyed  the  advailages  of  agriculture. 

Poets  have  always  rcpir;senled  that  life  most  pro- 
ductive of  pure  and  genuine  pleasures,  where  iimn 
was  conlenled  with  the  s.iiiple  necessaries  of  life, 
where  he  (pienched  liistbiFst  in  the  crystal  fountain, 
sali-fied  his  hunger  with  tip  flesh,  and  clothed  hu 
body  with  Ihe  fleece  of  his  fork.  Here  nature  ap- 
pears in  the  greatest  perlectiin,  and  furnishes  those 
scenes,  which  aie  must  apt  lo  delight  Ihe  imagina- 
tion. Here  we  delight  to  gaie  upon  a  prosperl, 
well  laid  out,  and  diversified  w.th  fieUls  and  mea- 
dows, woods  and  streams.  Before  I  conclude  I 
must  observe:  and  I  have  Ihe  aulinrity  of  Socrates 
for  the  assertion  that  Ihe  country  a  best  adapted  lo 
pursue  undisturbed  the  precepts  of  religion;  here 
there  are  no  temptations  to  trans^ess  Ihe  laws  of 
God.     Man,  till  the  approach  of  a;e  admooiihes 
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biiii  he  is  a|ipruacliinc  tli!>9olution;  tniiy  rant  in 
ijrasiire's  riiiKi  lir>i)lf>s  of  rflijiion  HtuI  lis  laws — 
oat  piely  is  llie  only  propor  ami  ailcqiialc  relief  of 
decaying  man.  tie  (li.it  |;ron':t  oM  tvilliout  religioun 
lioi^B,  Hi  lie  (leclinra  into  iinbcciliiy,  and  feels 
piins  and  sorroivs  perpetually  croivdint;  upon  liini, 
iaili)  into  a  gulf  uf  bottuinlcus  misery,  in  tvliicb  eve- 
ry redt-clion  must  plunge  liim  deeper,  and  where  lie 
only  fiiid«  new  gradations  of  misery  and  new  preci- 
pices of  horror.  Faltosb. 
July  \Otk,  l«i9. 


Selectcd  b»  David  Ap  Owen. 
37ie  importance  of  uholesotne  icaler  to  Cattle. 
"I  lately  visited  Dr.  Jcnner.  The  Doctor  conde- 
scended to  converse  with  me  on  the  diseases  of  cows; 
and  informed  me,  that  giving  wholesome  water  to 
cows,  was  of  iiiore  importance  than  (he  public  is 
aware  of.  He  lold  me  there  was  a  farm  in  the  ncigh- 
bourlioodt  where  three  or  four  farmers  had  sustained 
to  much  loss  from  abortions  in  liieir  cows,  from  red 
water,  and  other  diseases,  that  lliey  were  either 
ruined  or  obliged  lo  give  it  up.  The  present  occu- 
pier suspected  that  the  water  they  drank  was  the 
cause  of  the  aiischief,  and  therefore  sunk  three  wells 
on  different  parts  of  his  farm,  and  pumped  the  water 
into  troughs  for  the  cattle.  The  ponds  were  fenced 
round  to  prevent  them  Iroiu  getting  at  the  water,  so 
that  they  drank  only  from  the  troughs.  Since  that 
time  the  farmer  has  not  had  a  single  abortion  or 
one  case  of  red  water.  His  cattle  have  been  free 
also  from  s-wollen  udders;  and  »vhat  is  of  more  im- 
portance, lie  makes  more  cheese,  and  his  clieese  is 
greatly  improved  in  quality.  The  Doctor  wished 
me  to  visit  the  farm,  whicli  I  did,  and  another  at  a 
.short  distance.  I  found  that  the  usual  mode  of  wa- 
.lering  catile,  where  there  was  no  brook  or  running 
water,  was  from  a  pit  of  stagnant  rain,  or  spring 
water,  to  which  Ihe  cattle  had  access  by  meaoa  of 
a  sloping  path  on  one  side  only,  it  has  been  ab- 
terved  that  cattle,  immediately  after  drinking, dung 
or  make  water;  and  almost  always  before  leaving 
the  sloping  path — Ihe  dung  and  urine  therefore  flow 
into  Ihe  pond,  or  are  w ashed  into  it  by  the  rain,  and 
make  the  water  so  impure,  that  it  has  been  found 
lo  kill  eels,  and  nothing  but  noxious  insects  can  live 
in  it.  The  disgust  which  such  water  must  excite  in 
animals  accustomed  lo  drink  from  brooks,  is  gra- 
dually overcome  in  a  great  measure,  and  they  some- 
times drink  it  without  appearing  to  suffer;  but  Ihe 
influence  it  has  upon  the  animals' health  is  striking- 
ly shown  on  (his  farm.  On  visiting  (he  other  farm, 
where  Ihe  cows  had  been  prevented  from  drinking 
this  pond  water  only  six  months,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  drinking  wholesome  water  was  suthcienlly 
obvious  to  demonstrate  its  utility.  Before  that  lime, 
they  were  frequently  meeting  with  red  water  and 
•wollen  quarter^;  that  is,  a  swelling  of  a  pari  of  Ihe 
udder;  but  since  the  cows  had  drank  pure  water, 
not  a  case  of  either  bad  occurred." 

[  iVhite's  Compendium. 

iThis  reminds  us  of  a  fact  that  fell  under  ourob- 
lervalion  last  iveek— a  lady  near  this  cily  had  kept 
io  a  glass  globe,  for  some  weeks,  some  beautiful  gold 
fi»h;  they  grew  finely  and  were  Ihe  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them;  subsisting  entirely  on  pump  wa- 
ter. Some  lime  since,  for  some  cause  she  sent  for 
water  lo  a  neighbouring  pump,  very  near,  and  per- 
ceiving soon  after  that  Ihe  fish  became  sluggish,  she 
removed  Ihe  water  and  they  recovered.  'I'he  other 
day,  the  pump  at  Ihe  door,  from  which  her  fish  was 
supplied,  bciijg  muddy,  she  ;ent  lo  a  nnjibbdur's 
pump  not  more  than  l.iO  yards  di-tant— The  water 
such  as  is  used  every  day,  and  apparently  »ery 
wholesome  and  clear.  The  lish  globe  was  tilled  with 
Ibal  late  in  the  evening,  and  Ihe  consequence  was, 
the  death  of  all  her  beaiiliful  gold  fish  the  next  day. 
This  proves  how  much  depends  on  latent  qualities  of 


water,  which  may  be  dflcu  Ihe  cause  of  sickness  lo 
man  and  beasi  as  well  as  fish.  [EJ..'lm.  far. 


Il'oiintif  in  Cattle. 
"The  (reatmenl  of  wounds  in  lirulcs  is  much  the 
same  as  that  practiced  in  healing  thusii  un  (he  human 
body.  The  operations  of  nature  arc  the  same  in 
both;  and  from  these  are  derived  Ihc  principles 
wha-h  direct  the  manugemcnl  of  wounds.  'I'hecru 
cities  which  are  practiced  by  ignorant  and  unskillul 
persona,  in  applying  their  nostrums,  and  knives  and 
pincers,  cords,  and  burning  irons,  to  poor  dumb  ani- 
mals, call  loudly  for  Ihe  intervention  of  cominun 
sense  and  humanity."  [JV/uckeniie. 


BEET  SUGAR. 

"French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  ( 
Siding:  I5"i  -Wai/,  1 8 -'9.  J 

"The  makers  of  sugar  from  Beets,  at  Pont  a  Mous 
son,  petitioned  that  Ihe  duties  on  foreign  sugars 
should  remain,  at  least  lor  some  lime,  in  order  that 
Ihey  might  prepare  for  the  alteration. 

"W.  'I'houvord,  desired  to  present  some  observa- 
tions upon  Ihe  petition,  Ihe  principles  of  which  he 
advocated;  the  making  of  sugar  fiom  Beets  is  highly 
useful  lo  the  country.  If  we  continue  to  advance  in 
its  manufacture,  as  we  have  done  for  some  lime 
past,  we  shall  augment  Ihe  productive  wealth  of 
France,  to  an  amount  that  will  approximate  80  mil- 
lions of  livres,or  in  round  numbers  about  iJlS.OOO,- 
600.  The  raanufacture  of  Beet  sugar  renders  oth 
er  services  lo  agriculture;  but,  that  which  is  next 
important  to  Ihe  human  mind,  is  that  it  occupies  and 
sustains  a  numerous  population  at  a  perioii  of  the 
year  that  there  is  a  deliciency  of  other  labour.  It  al- 
so puts  into  circulalioo  many  articles  of  great  va- 
lue. 

"JNl.  de  Marmier,  said  the  cultivation  of  the  Beet 
is  of  the  highest  agricultural  importance.  It  (ire- 
pares  the  ground  for  wheat.  It  nourishes  a  large 
population.  Protection  and  encouragement  are  due 
to  Ihe  manufacturers  which  sustain  this  population, 
and  which  he  produced  to  us  one  of  a  most  valua- 
ble article  of  provisions." 

Mr.  Skinner,  i  translate  the  above  from  a  French 
paper,  merely  lo  shew  in  w  hat  agricultural  light  the 
subject  of  Beet  sugar  is  note  viewed  in  France.  The 
application  to  Ihe  chamber  is  likely  to  fail;  but,  as 
lo  the  encouragement  of  domestic  maiiulaclures, 
wilhoul  legisla(ive  aid,  there  is  no  question.  I  fl.ittcr 
myself  (he  hints  may  prove  of  some  use  lo  Ihe 
American  Farmer.  Amphicon. 


HOaTZCUZ.TU&E. 


ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERS. 

In  reviewing  a  treatise  on  Ihe  cultivation  of  orna- 
mental flowers,  by  Roland  Green,  Ihe  London  Lite- 
rary Gazette  has  Ihe  following  remarks: — "We  are 
pleased  with  any  thing  which  may  attract  Ihe  alien- 
lion  of  our  citizens,  especially  the  female  part  of 
them,  to  the  delightful  science  of  floriculture.  For 
Ihe  humble  in  life  it  affords  a  cheap  and  pleasant 
recreation;  and  for  the  rich,  what  bestowal  of  their 
abundant  leisure  can  ensure  a  greater  portion  of 
real  epicurean  enjoyment  than  Ihe  cultivation  of 
heautiful  plants?  It  ij  alike  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
youth  anil  to  age.  The  happiest  old  man  we  ever 
met  with  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Liverpool 
conservatories.  II''  lud  lived  for  a  long  lile  among 
flowers  and  verdant  plants,  and  in  his  age  »vas  (lour 
isliing  as  the  greenest  of  his  chaige.  With  a  beau- 
tiful enthusiasm  Ihe  old  man  bent  fondly  over  the 
opening  bud,  or  walked  proudly  among  Ihe  shapely 
and  Ihe  blooming  people  of  his  little  paradise,  as  a 
prince  amidil  bis  children  and  vassals;  and  certain- 


ly no  conqueror  ever  bore  hl>  trophies  with  mure 
triumph  than  he  did  the  jewel  prr»euled  him  by 
Alexander  uf  Russia,  in  token  of  hit  bloudleti  con- 
quests over  the  vegel.ibic  kingdom;  nor  li  the  learn- 
ed and  venerable  gentleman,  under  whose  care  Ihe 
ttarden  of  Liverpool  has  obtained  a  Kiiperiority  over 
all  others  in  England,  alone  in  the  love  of  noricul- 
lure.  The  most  eminenl  philosophers  and  poets 
have  not  disdained  the  humble  lessons  and  simple 
delights  of  the  (lower  garden;  and  we  do  believe 
that  Ihe  progress  of  pure  taste  and  Iriie  refinement 
is  in  no  way  more  distinctly  marked  than  by  the 
cherishing  of  nalure's  beauties.  For  ourselves,  and 
ive  know  we  are  not  singul.ir  in  iImI  respect,  when- 
ever we  pass  a  dwelling,  Ihe  windows  of  which  are 
glowing  with  flower-vases,  we  'di  sire  with  it  more 
acquaintance,'  and  set  it  down  a»  the  abode  of  'goo»l 
people.'  We  do  not  believe  that  disorder  or  evil 
passions  can  prevail  in  a  household  where  a  love 
for  Ihe  quiet  ple:isures  of  floriculture  is  evinced,  and 
have  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  these  fair  and 
innocent  things  of  nature's  loveliness  has  a  deep 
salutary  effect  on  Ihe  human  character. ' 


New  York  Horticultural  Societi's  Exhibitiok. 
'I'he  members  of  Ihe  society  and  visiters  were 
gratified  last  evening,  (July  7,)  by  a  fine  display  of 
Ihe  most  beautiful  flowers,  from  the  proprietors  of 
ddferent  gardens  in  the  nei;:hboiirhood  of  Ihe  cily. 
Rarely,  if  -ever,  has  a  collection  been  exhibited  com- 
bining So  great  a  variety  of  vegetable  beauties 
which  at  this  season  of  (he  year  are  most  in  request 
among  our  florists.  Of  Ihe  magnificent  carnation, 
which  sports  into  such  innumerable  varieties,  up- 
wards of  100  distinct  sorts  were  brought  forward. 
These  were  principally  produced  at  the  garden  of 
Mr.  William  Prince,  at  Flushing,  lo  whose  skill  and 
enterprise  Ihe  catalogue  of  our  garden  products  is 
so  largely  inilebted  for  some  of  its  most  valuable 
specimen*.  Among  the  samples  of  fiuil,  some  re- 
markably fine  gooseberries  were  pre^ntetl  to  the 
society  by  Mrs.  Winter,  of  Flushing. 

[.NVic  York  Eve.  Foil. 


B.ir&ii£  scoMoiKtIr. 


BEES. 
1  have  found  my  hives  much  annoyed  by  the  in- 
roads of  the  mi7/craHd  her  progeny,  and  on  reading 
Ihe  article  in  Ihe  7ih  No.  of  the  present  volume  of 
Ihe  Farmer,  I  removed  some  of  them,  and  grooved 
the  floor  of  the  bee  house,  opening  a  channel  three 
quarters  uf  an  inch  wide  and  hall  an  inch  deep,  of 
Ihe  exact  extent  of  (he  hive,  so  Ibal  the  lower  part 
rested  immediately  over  Ihe  grooves,  which  I  fili'd 
with  fine  salt;  anticipating  Ihat  I  should  (hereby 
form  a  bed  which  Ihc  miller  would  not  select  for  Ihe 
de|lu^ilion  of  her  eggs;  and  that  if  placed  in  contact 
will)  Ihe  sail,  Ihe  eggs  would  nol  produce  Ihe  worms 
so  destructive  of  our  hopes  of  honey.  My  expec- 
lationaof  success  have,  however,  been  much  abated 
by  reading  a  stricture  on  the  first  article  in  Ihe  1  llh 
No.;  and  that  I  might  not  be  confined  to  a  sincle  ex- 
periment, i  placed  other  hives  on  grooves  filled  with 
finely  pulverized  charcoal.  At  a  future  period  I 
will  give  you  the  results  of  these  allempis  to  gu.'.rd 
against  the  bee  molh,  and  in  the  mean  lime  beg  Ihe 
fivour  of  your  calling  the  attention  of  the  keepers 
of  bees  lo  Ihe  most  convenient  anil  successful  prn- 
lection  of  (he  hives  from  the  injuiious  visits  of  these 
insects.  Medicus,  in  Ihe  article  List  referred  to, 
observes,  "A  (realise  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Marsh  and  Capen,  on  (he  management  of  bees,  and 
the  prevention  of  Ihe  bee  moth,  will  be  found  lo 
contain  (he  reqiiisile  information;"  let  me  request 
Ihe  favour  of  your  transfeiing  to  (he  "Farmer,''  the 
iaformatiuo  here  spoken  uf  U.  S. 
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BEES— INQUIRY. 
What  is  the  largest  number  of  a  swarm?  I  late- 
'j;  by  weighing  a  hive  before,  and  after  introducing 
the  bees,  ascertained  the  weight  of  the  swarm  to  be 
six  and  three  quarter  pounds;  by  wei^liing  a  few 
that  were  iiilled  in  hiving,  and  computing  the  living 
and  dead  bees  as  of  the  same  weight,  I  made  the 
entire  swarm  to  consist  of  14,600  bees.  Supposing 
the  emigrants  to  be  somewhat  less  than  the  parent 
stock,  it  is  probable  that  previous  to  swarming  the 
hive  contained  upwards  of  thirty  thousand — the  ca- 
pacity of  the  mother  hive  was  nearly  equal  to  four 
thousand  cubic  inches.  Philo  Apis. 

IiABIES'  DEFARTAXSarT. 

THE  FARMER'S  SONG. 
Away  with  grandeur,  pomp,  and  gold; 

Away  with  childish  ease. 
Give  me  but  strength  my  plough  to  hold, 

And  I'll  find  means  to  please. 

Tis  sweet  to  toil  for  those  wc  love; 

My  wife  and  darling  boys. 
But  tend  to  make  ray  labor  prove, 

The  sweetest  of  my  joys. 

The  humble  morsel  I  procure, 

When  labor  makes  it  sweet. 
Is  eaten  with  a  taste  more  pure 

Than  meats  that  mooarchs  eat. 

•Tis  mine;— yes,  'tis  my  happy  lot. 

From  cares  and  avarice  free. 
To  own  but  this  secluded  cot. 

Sweet  friends  and  liberty. 

Thus  I,  no  monarch  on  his  throne 

Can  grudge  his  destiny; 
Let  him  bis  weight  of  cares  bemoan. 

Whilst  I  am  truly  free. 
When  labor  wearies  and  grows  dull, 

I  with  my  dog  and  gun. 
Set  forth  the  finest  game  to  cull. 

And  thus  all  sorrows  shun. 

Now  tell  me  all  ye  gouty  train, 

Who  have  what  fortune  give*, 
Is  not  the  cheerful  country  swain 

The  happiest  man  that  lives? 


sro&xzira  olio. 


GRAND  FETE  CH.\MIM',TRE  .AT  HOLLY- 
(JKOVE. 
On  Monday  last,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Dukes  of  Cunibcihtnd  and  Susse.v,  and  Prince  Leo- 
pold, honoured  the  DiiUc  ;ind  Diichcs!)  of  St.  Alban's 
with  their  company,  at  lluir  villa,  to  celebrate  the 
jinnivcrsary  of  their  Graces'  marriage.  The  invita 
nous  were  not  numerous,  being  cluetly  confined  to 
the  relatives  and  ni-.ar  fiiends  of  the  Uuke  and  Du- 
chess, which  included  the  families  of  Bute,  Har- 
rowby,  lieauclerk,  (juilford,  Burdelt,  Heaborough, 
Duudas,  Gordon,  Wcllesley,  Uristol,  Ureadalbane, 


Abingdon,  Carlisle,  Coventry,  Chesterfield,  Dudley, 
Harrinston,  Lauderdale,  Radnor,  Rosslyn,  Tanker- 
ville,  Wemyss,  Eastnor,  Allen,  Castlereagh,  Ennis- 
more,  Norm;inby,  Lyndhurst,  Graves,  Elphinstone, 
De  Roos,  He)terbury,  Petre,  Robert  Spencer, 
Stuart  de  Rothesay,  Southampton,  ^Vha^nclit^e, 
Trotter,  Princes  Polignac,  Puckler.  Muskau,  Cimi- 
telli.  &c.  The  company  began  to  assemble  about 
two  o'clock,  and  at  four,  breakfast,  which  was  laid 
in  eight  rooms,  was  announced.  During  breakfast, 
his  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  a  most 
flattering  and  condescending  manner,  proposed  the 
health  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's. 
The  Duke  of  St-  Alban's  modestly  returned  his  and 
the  Duchess's  thanks,  and  mentioned  how  happy  he 
was  surrounded  by  his  illustrious  guests,  and  dear 
friends  and  relatives,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  present  at  his  marriage.  He  said  he  would,  if 
he  could,  have  revived  an  old  custom  of  claiming  a 
flitch  of  bacon  at  Dunmow;  but  as  he  could  not  do 
that,  he  begged  the  Duchess,  as  a  mark  of  his  affec- 
tion and  regard,  to  accept  a  silver  fruit  basket  (made 
by  Rundell  and  Bridge,  and  most  splendid  and  valua- 
ble,) on  which  was  engraved  a  flitch,  with  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  which  his  grace  repeated  remarkably 
well,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Royal  and  dis- 
tinguished party: — 

"In  love  connubial,  formed  to  live  and  last, 
This  gift  records  a  blissful  twelvemonth  past; 
We  claimthcn,boidly  claim,  thy  flitch, Dunmow, 
First,  of  ihe  blest,  who  keep  the  marriage  vow." 

The  duke  then  adverted  to  a  superb  plateau  on 
the  table,  presented,  most  affectionately,  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Duchess,  by  the  dowager  Marchion- 
ess of  Bute,  consisting  of  the  Trajan  and  Antonine 
columns,  two  Egyptian  obelisks,  and  an  equestrian 
figure  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  exquisitely  executed  in 
bronze,  gilt,  at  which  the  Duchess  and  himself  felt 
highly  gratified. — The  Duchess  said,  she  wished 
she  could  answer  the  Duke  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  though  she  had  spoken  in  public  on  former 
occasions,*  she  could  not  do  so  on  this;  but  in 
return,  she  begged  the  Duke's  acceptance  of  a  six- 
oared  cutter,  called  Ihe  Falcon,  in  allusion  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Falconer  of  England— immediately 
afterwards  the  boatmen,  dressed  in  yellow  silk  and 
green  (the  livery  of  the  Duke,)  with  their  oars,  and 
the  steersman  with  his  flag,  made  their  appearance 
in  a  conservatory  adjoining,  in  which  the  "Cana- 
dian Boat  Glee,"  with  many  other  songa,  were  then 
admirably  sung  by  Mr.  Braham,  Miss  Stephens, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knyvett,  Miss  Grant,  Miss  Goward, 
Ihe  Misses  Cawse,  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Leete,  and 
others,  with  which  every  one  was  highly  delighted. 
The  morning  exhibited  a  constant  succession  of 
aniusements,  dispersed  in  various  parts  of  the 
^'rounds.  At  some  distance  Irom  Ihe  house,  Rus- 
sian, Spanish  and  German  ballets  were  danced  in  a 
tent,  erected  for  the  purpose,  near  to  Hhich  others 
:iniusrd  lliemselvis  with  archery.  The  Tyrolcse 
Minstrels  am)  the  Herrmans  delighted  others  of  the 
rom|>any,  and  the  iiilcivals  were  enlivened  by  llio 
uiilit,.ry  band  and  bugles.  The  wliule  concluded 
with  (iiMilrilles  and  waltzes,  in  a  ttiiiporary  room, 
elected  near  the  house,  which  was  illuiiiinated; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  ground  assumed 
Ihe  appearance  of  fairy  land,  from  the  iiuinlu-r  of 
variegated  lamps  suspended  from  the  trees.  Soon 
after  II  o'clock  Ihe  company  retired. 

[Lonrfon  paper. 


M:xscEi.i.ANz:oxrs. 


[•The  reader  knows  she  was  a  celebrated  actress, 
married  a  Mr.  Coots,  a  man  of  great  fortune,  at  lii^ 
death,  took  llio  Duke  for  the  sake  of  a  title,  and  ho, 
lier,  for  llic  saUo  of  her  immense  fortune.  In  sucli 
cases  both  parties  are  usually  iell  to  pursue  llicir  incli- 
nations ad  (i/ii/um,  and  often  live  as  /inmiotiioiufy  tngr- 
Ihtr,  in  a  slate  of  leparation,  as  those  do  who  run  awaj 
with  each  other  "all  for  love,"  and  live  like  cat  and 
dog  in  the  same  house.] 


INTEMPERANCE. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  regular  war 
appears  to  have  been  commenced  against  thin  foe  of 
the  human  race,  in  several  of  the  cities,  societies 
have  been  formed,  composed  of  active  philanthro- 
pists, the  best  efforts  of  which  are  directed  to  Ihe 
discouragement  of  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits;  and  in  Ihe  anniversary  discourses  which  are 
delivered,  the  excesses  of  the  vice  are  presented  in 
the  must  odious  and  appalling  colours.  The  follow- 
ing is  one  among  the  numerous  musiles  which  have 
been  levelled  at  "the  enemy." — It  is  at  least  a  good 
parody  of  a  noble  original. 

New  Declaration  or  Indefenoenck. 
When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  intemperate 
bonds  which  bind  them  with  another,  and  to  assume 
the  sober  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  Ihe 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare Ihe  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 
We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That  all 
men  are  created  sober;  that  Ihey  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights — that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  ihe  purity  of 
health;  that  whenever  any  habits  become  destructive 
to  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  people  to  alter  them. 
Prudence  indeed  will  dictate  that  habits  long  esta- 
blished should  not  be  changed  for  light  or  transient 
causes,  and  accordingly  mankind  are  more  disposed 
to  suffer  than  to  right  themselves,  by  altering  the 
habits  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  course  of  indulgence  in  luxury  and  in- 
toxication evinces  a  design  to  reduce  men  to  abso- 
lute beastliness,  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  new  K- 
quors  for  their  future  security.  The  history  of  rum 
\i  a  history  of  repealed  reoels  and  me&ria<io/u.  To 
prove  this  let  facts  be  submitted  lo  a  candid  world. 

it  has  called  together  men  at  places  unusual  and 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  depository  of 
their  family  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  redu- 
cing them  into  compliance  with  gill  and  half  pint 
measures;  it  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  popu- 
lation of  these  States;  it  has  made  Judges  depend 
upon  its  exciiemeii<  alone;  it  has  erected  a  multitude 
of  grog  shops,  and  sent  among  us  swarms  of  drones 
to  eat  our  substance;  it  has  kept  amongst  us  in  time 
of  temperance,  standing  distilleries;  and  in  some 
cases,  it  has  rendered  the  military  superior  to  the 
civil  power — it  has  subjected  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  lo  our  coiulitution;  it  has  cut  off  our  respec- 
tability with  all  the  world;  it  has  imposed  imbecility 
on  us  without  our  consent;  it  has  transported  us 
half  seas  over,  lo  be  tried  for  pretended  sobriety;  it 
has  taken  away  our  appetites,  and  altered  funda- 
mentally our  former  habits;  it  has  invested  itself  with 
power  to  rule  us  in  all  cases  whatever;  it  has  plun- 
dered our  barns,  ravaged  our  lands,  burnt  our 
throats,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people;  at 
Ihis  iinie  large  casks  of  foreign  liquors  arc  trans- 
ported lo  complete  the  work  of  death,  desolation  and 
drunkenness,  a  thing  totally  unworthy  a  civilliquor; 
it  has  excited  domestic  broils  amongst  us,  and  has 
brought  on  us  the  merciless  liliertine,  whose  known 
mode  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction 
of  happiness  among  all  conditions  of  people.  A 
(I'fyuor  which  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  that  can 
define  a  tyrant,  is  unlit  to  be  the  luhr  of  any  peo- 
ple. Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  lo 
Brandy  and  h'hial^cy.-  We  have  warned  them  from 
iiioe  to  liiiic  of  attempts  lo  extend  hu  unwarranta- 
ble jurisdiction  over  us;  but  tln'y  loo  have  been 
deaf  to  Ihe  voice  of  reason.  We  must  Ihcrefote 
acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  se- 
paration, and  hold  thi-mas  we  hold  all  liquors — ene- 
iniei  in  excess — in  moderation  friends. 
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I'he  ujr  of  ramplior,  pepper.  i-eil.ir  wood,  aarinr, 
Ikr.  10  krrp  moth*  from  clollirs,  i»  unaTHJIing  if  the 
riolbri  «rr  not  frequently  taken  out,  bruslied,  and 
aired;  hnd  if  clothes  are  taken  out,  bruslied  and 
aired,  no  ramplior  or  other  in|;rcdirnl9  is  neceaMrj 
to  keep  them  troiii  the  molli,  or  other  insects.  To 
conrince  biniself  and  others  ol"  the  uselessnesa  of 
camphor  and  other  nostrums  alone,  M.  Vinet,  of  the 
Htrasburg  Museum,  has  hatched  moths  in  an  at- 
mospbere  inipre{;nated  with  Ciimphor,  and  the  other 
tubtlances  mentioned. 

Thej  tell  a  story  of  an  Irishmin  travelling  some 
winters  since  in  (iermany,  who  seeing  another  bed 
placed  above  his  own,  concluded  that  it  must  be  the 
custom  here  to  sleep  in  layers,  one  above  another. 
At  no  one  caiut,  he  rung  the  bell,  and  directed  the 
rervanl  to  tell  the  gentleman  who  was  to  lie  on  [fip, 
that  being  very  sleepy,  he  would  thank  him  to  come 
!>oon  to  bed,  as  he  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  after 
be  bad  fallen  asleep. — Dwight'i  Travels  in  Germany. 


i?jc;2  :?A:£Ss:£s^e 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Jci.r  24,  1829. 


IC7*  SILK— COCOONS.— As  the  culture  of 
silk  has  been  commenced,  experimentally,  in  all 
parts  of  the  union,  many  inquiries  are  made  for 
a  market  for  the  cocoons;  and  we  adopt  this  mode 
of  replying  to  our  numerous  correspondents  who 
ask  information  on  the  subject.  At  this  time  it 
i!>  believed  there  is  no  market  for  cocoons  in  the 
United  Stales.  A  society  has  been  established 
in  Philadelphia  for  promoting  the  culture  of  silk, 
one  object  of  which  is  to  purchase  cocoons;  but 
•t  the  last  accounts  we  have  had,  they  were  not 
prepared  to  purchase,  but  entertained  hopes  of  soo^.^ 
being  so.  Wi  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  our  readers,  the  fact,  that  much  of  the 
profits  of  the  silk  culture  will  arise  from  the  reeling 
of  the  cocoons,  even  when  a  market  is  established; 
hut  under  present  circumstances,  the  cocoons  should 
be  reeled,  as  the  raw  silk  will  find  a  ready  market 
in  any  of  the  large  cities.  'I'he  process  of  reeling 
appears  very  dilhcult  at  first;  and  so  it  really  is  to 
an  unpracli>>ed  hand:  and  so  would  be  the  simple 
act  o(  spinning  cotton  on  a  common  wheel;  but  allei 
a  little  experience  it  becomes  quite  easy  and  simple. 
It  is  necessary  in  every  thiug  to  get  the  use  ol   t 


of  cocoons,  or  (our  dillerenl  kindu  of  worms — tho«e 
I  hat  spin  snote  white  cocoons,  orange,  sulphur,  and 
llesh  colour— the  object  of  which  is  to  show  the 
simplicity  of  the  espalier,  or  contrivance  for  the 
wornij  to  spin  on,  and  the  diHerent  kinds  of  worms. 
Kor  tome  purposes  the  white  silk  worm  is  far  supe- 
rior to  any  other,  and  oflcn  indispensable,  especially 
for  making  silk  for  goods  of  a  very  delicate  tiy.  It 
has  been  thoUKht,  however,  that  the  white  worm  is 
not  so  profitable  as  the  common  kind;  hut  the  gen- 
tleman who  raised  the  [larcel  of  which  we  have  a 
specimen,  thinks  that  they  are  equ:illy  as  proiluctive 
as  the  common  kind,  and  that  they  possess  some 
important  advantages  over  any  other. 

Translation  from  the  Journal  of  Useful  and  Practical 
Sciences,  by  Master  Theodorick  B.  Skinner. 

Remareablb  Fruits  in  the  United  States. 

Not  only  agriculture  is  making  great  progress  in 
America,  hut  horticulture  is  bringing  itself  to  per- 
fection, it  makes  every  day  new  discoveries.  The 
taste  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  happy  country 
have  for  useful  knowledge  and  industry,  will  make 
them  direct  their  attention  to  all  the  objects  that 
can  increase  their  happiness  and  social  enjoyment. 
Capt.  Elliott,  of  the  American  navy,  has  taken 
from  South  America  to  Baltimore,  some  gooseber- 
ries, twice  the  size  of  those  that  have  been  cultivat- 
ed in  that  country.  Major  McKim  cultivated  near 
the  same  city  the  gooseberries  of  Mancour  (called 
in  French  les  grosselles  de  Mancour,)  »vhich  were 
near  four  inches  in  circumference;  that  which  ap- 
pears incredible  to  persons  who  have  not  seen  in 
England  the  same  fruit  brought  by  the  means  of 
culture  to  the  size  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  says  that  he  had 
received  apricots  from  John  Willis,  Esq.  of  Oxfo.-d 
that  were  seven  inches  in  circumference. 

A   Remedy  to  prevent  Stdffed  Animals  from 

BEING  attacked  BY  InSECTS. 

It  is  known  that  arsenic  or  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate is  very  good  to  protect  the  collections  of  na- 
tural history  against  the  attacks  of  insects.  But 
when  they  employ  (hose  substances  to  preserve  the 
hides  before  they  are  filled  with  straw,  these  lose 
their  elasticity  and  become  soft  so  that  it  is  very 
difTicult  to  give  them  the  proper  forms;  it  is  besides 
almost  always  impossible  to  employ  arsenic  in  the 
(ireservation   of  insects.      They  also  make  use  of 


(..ols  and  the  fingers,  before  work  can  be  done  pro- 1  ,a||o,v  and  camphor,  but  the  latter  is  in  eeneral  in 
|*rly  and  wiih  facility- nothing  more  is  wanted  m  |  sufficient.  It  appears  that  the  best  method  is  that 
Filk  reelinp,  to  enable  any  woman  to  reel  a  pound  of  Lf  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Liverpool,  and  which  can  be  em- 
raw  silk  a  day.  |  ,,ioj.ed  ,vith  confidence. 

V\e  are  glad  to  hear  very  favourable  account,  |  have  found,  says  he,  that  nothing  destrovs  (he 
from  several  quarters  of  the  union,  of  the  experi-  in,ects  better  than  the  refined  spirits  of  turpentine- 
n.enls  this  year  in  making  silk.  They  have  taken  ,hi,  i,  (he  way  in  which  I  make  use  of  iC  I  put 
the  subject  up  in  the  south,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  ,he  turpentine  in  a  bladder,  the  openinj  of  which  I 
north,  in  good  carne,!;  and  the  specimens  with  ,je  very  ti^ht  with  a  piece  of  waxed  packthread; 
«hirh  we  have  been  furnished  arc  equal  to  any  thing  h,  j,  sufficient  then  to  place  the  bladder  in  the  press 
of  European  manulacture.  And  why  should  they  „here  the  objects  of  natural  history  are  contained, 
not  be-  We  have  a  climate  beyond  all  comparison  |  icherc  are  any  insects  in  the  feathers  or  in  the  skin 
.viprrior  to  the  European  for  the  production  of  silk;  |  „(•  ,he  animals,  they  will  fall  off  almost  as  soon  as 
we  have  (he  mulberry,  equal  in  fitness,  il  not  supe  ;  ,hey  inhale  the  odour;  and  they  will  all  die  in  the 
nor,  to  that  grown   in    Europe;  and   we  have   the  |  ,pg,.p  of  „  fpv^  d;,,,,. 

•litile  spinner"  itself,  of  the  "best  blood,"  and  all :  |,  i,  also  known  (hat  the  spirits  of  turpentine  des- 
the  varieties  (hey  have  in  Europe,  and  it  has  been  (roys  immediately  the  insects  that  it  touches;  and  it  is 
^.(tirienlly  proved  that  it  does  not  degenerate  by  ;  j  q„iokcr  and  more  efficacious  way  to  destroy  them 
being  translated  to  our  healthful  country.  Havint:  i  ,han  that  which  is  generally  employed  bv  piercing 
i.ll   Ihe^^e,  nothing   more   is  wanted  (o  enable  us  (ohhe  body   with   a   pin,  and   soaking   (hem'    in    aqua 


PROriTABLC    K.»RMir<n   in    PcNNSVLVtMA. 

|The  following  o»iract  of  a  letter,  i>  from  one  of 
the  most  respei-.tdble  gentlemen  of  Penntylvanu, 
who  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  correclneM  of  (he 
f.icts  asserted.  The  articles  proiluced  on  the  farm, 
exclusive  of  (he  whiskey,  hogs  and  whea(.  would 
certainly  amount  lo  sufficient  to  puy  (he  expenses  of 
(he  farm;  and  transportation  of  the  three  principal 
ar(icle»  to  market_(he  cattle  would  be  worth  about 
$S0  a  head— J600,  if  only  twnily  were  fattened. 
With  the  article  of  butter  alone,  we  learn  verbally, 
he  pays  til  his  grocer's  bills.  A  brief  remark  on  tbii 
subject  is  sufficient— if  we  had  more  such  farmer* 
we  should  bear  less  of  hard  times. | 

Extract— Codmiiio,  Ju/y  IB,  1843. 

Some  time  since  I  mentioned  something  respect- 
ing my  B(»n-in-law's  farming,  which  you  teemed 
surprised  at.  I  will  now  give  you  a  statement  of 
a  part,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  of  which  is  raised  on  a 
farm  not  exceeding  300  acres.  His  people  are,  one 
grown  man,  and  one  not  grown  but  able  to  plough, 
one  distiller,  and  two  girls  about  the  house,  no  slaves, 
no  coloured  people  does  he  keep  about  him.  During 
hay-making  and  harvesting,  he  is  obliged  to  get  a 
few  more  bands,  say  five  or  six,  for  about  fifteen  or 

twenty  days.     Mr. does  not  work  himself, 

but  is  always  present  to  see  it  go  on  right. 

The  proceeds  of  whiskey  sold  in  Balti- 
more,         |5,53$ 

67  hogs,  569 

Wheat,  say  500  bushels  at  $1.55,    -  775 

»3,877 
In  addition  to  this  he  takes  many  other  articles  to 
market  which  I  am  not  able  to  make  an  estimate  of 
There  is  oats,  barley,  hay,  fruit  and  butter;  and  he 
fattens  from  twenty  to  thirty  bead  of  large  cattle 
every  year;  his  land  at  this  time  will  produce  better 
crops  than  it  did  some  years  ago — you  hear  no 
noise,  no  bustle  or  confusion,  about  bis  house  or 
farm;  every  thing  moves  on  quietly.  We  have  a  hun- 
dred farmers  in  our  county  that  do  as  well  a* 
Mr. .  and  better  too. 


degree,  lo  the  E.irnpeai,?  generally?  !  employed,  saves  much  time  to  the  naltiralisls  who 

.  W  e  have  Fpeciniens  of  American  m!^  consCinlly  |  are  making  collections.  The  anatomi.tts  might  also 
in  the  othce  of  the  Farmer,  for  the  inspection  ol  make  th<  most  of  it,  for  the  preservation  of  the  pre- 
tboM  who  desire  to  see  it.      Among  tbem  a  cluster  I  parations  which  (bey  are  accustomed  to  make 


Knx  Plant  in  >ew  Zealand. 

Martiiisburg,  Berkeley  County,  I'irginia,  ) 
July  15,  1SS9.  ) 

Dear  Sir, — I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  perhaps  a 
year  ago  on  the  subject  of  the  Flax  plant  of  New 
Zealand.  I  am  persuaded  from  several  accounts  of 
the  article  in  question,  which  I  have  met  with,  that 
it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  objects  of 
culture  in  the  United  States.  It  is  said  to  be  in  se- 
veral respects  superior  to  both  hemp  and  flax.  ( 
think  it  could  hardly  fail  to  succeed  in  some  one  of 
the  great  variety  of  soils  and  climates  in  our  coun- 
try. 

Can  you  procure  some  of  the  seed  for  trial?  I 
am  informed  that  those  of  our  countrymen  who  are 
engaged  in  the  South  sea  whale  fishery,  always  visit 
New  Zealand.  From  some  of  (hese,  I  should  (hink 
the  seed  might  be  procured,  together  with  some  in- 
formation as  (0  (he  climate  where  it  grows,  mode  of 
culture,  handling,  &.C.  I  would  take  it  as  favour,  if 
you  would  li-.t  me  know  by  letter,  whether  you  can 
procure  the  >ecd  in  the  way  suggested,  or  any  other 
and  in  what  probable  lime.  I  shnnid  like  to  try  the 
article  here,  and  have  it  tried  in  the  western  coun- 


Nbw  Market  for  Cattle. 
Mr.  Skinsfr; 

PerceiMng  an  extensive  traffic  going  on,  in  live 
slock,  between  Liverpool  anil  London, and  the  new 
setlh.-nient  in  S>van  river, I  h  ive  thought  (hat  perhaps 
(  would  be  possible  for  good  catlle  and  horses  lo 
find  a  market  (here  in  Uni(ed  S(ales'  vessels.  If  it 
be  legil,  it  might  prove  a  source  of  profilable  spe- 
culatioD  in  these  dull  times     I  am,  &c    Ampuicov- 
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Baltimore  Market.— Flour  is  extremely  dull, 
and  on  the  decline.  We  can  hear  of  no  sales  ol 
Howard  street  (lour  worthy  of  remark,  and  our  quo- 
tation Is  merely  nominal;  indeed  some  dealers  hold 
on  in  the  hope  of  higher  prices.  The  wagon  price 
is  generally  considered  to  be  $5  a  .5  laj.  Sales  ol 
city  mills  ilour  have  been  made  at  *5.  There  is  no 
Susquehanna  in  market.  Grain.— Wheat  continues 
to  decline.  A  cargo  of  be.-l  red  from  St.  Mary's,  was 
sold  at  90  a  93;  another  from  Talbut  cuu[ity,  at  90 
for  red,  and  92  for  white,  and  another  of  white 
brought  95.  Our  quotations  embrace  the  average 
rates,  of  the  market.  A  small  cargo  of  new  oats 
was  sold  yesterday  at  .iil\.  Live  Stock — Beef  is 
rather  tlull,  but  prime  would  command  our  rales. 
The  sales  since  onr  last,  with  one  e.xception,  have 
been  of  quite  ordinary  stock,  at  from  go  to  SJ5.50. 
One  lot  of  prime  was  sold  at  $6. 


Latest  Fokeio.n  News. 
Since  our  last  the  ship  Sully  has  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Havre,  bringing  dates  to  the  1st  June. 
'1  here  is  nothing,  however,  of  importance,  the  pa- 
pers being  filled  with  vngue  rumors  and  wild  specu- 
lations relative  to  the  Turkish  war.  Indeed  we  are 
unable  to  select  any  thing  of  interest  to  our  readers 
except  a  brief  notice  of  the  French  markets,  which 
will  be  found  below. 

On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  there  is  an  item  of  some 
interest.  We  allude  to  the  invasion  of  Mexico  by 
a  Spanish  army  from  Cuba.  The  expedition  has 
really  ."ailed,  ami  we  may  soon  hear  of  the  result. 
From  the  Havre  Journal  of  l.sJ  June. 
Review  of  the  Market. 
Cotton. — There  has  been  no  variation  during 
the  past  week.  There  is  a  steady  demand,  holders 
are  tirni,  and  prices  supported.  All  our  slock  except 
iOO  bales  is  American.  The  slock  is  23,500  bales 
against  45,0(10  at  the  same  period  last  yenr.  '1  he 
arrivals  <il  the  week,  were  3034  bales— 1322  from 
New  Orleans— 1257  from  Charleston— 400  of  which 
were  S,  Islands— 4(J5  bales  from  New  York.  S.ili-s 
2554  bales,  including  353  Louisiana  ord.  to  good 
83  f.  a  106;  77fi  Mobile  86  a  92!;  509  Tenn.  and 
Alah  81  a  87i;  867  L'|>landa,  common,  77  a  93. 

/{ice —The  heavy  articles  of  grain  have  had  an 
unfavourable  influence  in  this  article, and  24  f  were 
with  ditiicully  obtained  for  82  tierces  of  ordinary 
quality.  'I'here  are  aboutCOO  tierces  in  second  hands. 
F/our.— The  American  on  sale  ii  without  demand. 
The  following  letter  receivci!  by  the  Broke,  at 
New  York,  and  with  which  we  have  been  favcmred 
by  a  respectable  mercantile  house,  is  not  so  late  by 
a  day  as  a  letter  we  received  by  the  Corintiiian.  As, 
however,  that  letter  is  the  only  leslimony  which  we 
have  Keen  from  Lii^rpool  respecting  the  important 
advance  in  Collon,  it  uill  not  be  ainisi.  to  give  it  the 
confirmation  of  what  follows.  [J\".  Y.  paper 

Kxlracl  of  a  letter,  dated  Uverpnnl,  May  27,  1829. 
"To  day,  many  buyers  have  been  present.  But 
89  the  holders  are  not  desirous  to  sell  except  at  im- 
proved price.',  it  has  made  many  of  the  buyers  shy 
in  acliiiK.  as  llicic  is  a  reluclanrc  to  pay  an  ad- 
vance. You  may  consider  ll.e  market  firm  at  1  8.1 
higher  in  Brazds,and  in  Atnc  rican  cotton  a  lull  Id. 
on'the  last  10  days.  The  sales  to-day  will  be  abo.il 
2  .500  bags;  Bow.  d«  5  I  8.1.  a  7-8d,;  Mobiles  5  ISd 
BO  l-2d.;  Orleans  5  l-2d  a  7.1  ;  S.a  Mands  10  1-21 
a  13  I  2d;  Mariinliams  «  I-4d  a  0  3-4d.,  800  I'er- 
natna  at  7d.  a  7  l-4d." 


.10.  Hogs'-hard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
n.50  a  IS.Oti;  Navy,  rness,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I- 
13  00  a  13.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard tJrass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Kye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .1;i  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .    Wool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,. 2T a 

35;  do.  do.  unwashed,.  18  a. 22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .25  a  .30,  do.  half  blood,  .22  a  .25;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .20  o  .22;  Native,  washed  .18  a  .20;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  31;  do.  2d  sort,  .2:!  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  21  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Aeic  York,  July  18. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     CoKon,  New  Orleans  .9i 
a  .12;    Upland,  .8i  a  .lOJ;   Alabama,  .9   a  11.     CoHon 
BajTgtng,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a. 21;  Flax.  13  a.  H.  FJor,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a  9.    Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ; 

f/oiir,  N.York,  bbl.  5.37^  a  — ;  Canal  5.3TJ  a  5.62;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  5.15  a 5.874;  Richmond  city  mills,—; 
country,  5.25  a ;  Alcxand'a,  5-25a5.50;  Fredericks- 
burg   a  5.25;   Petersburg,  5.25  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

3.374  a  3.624;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.25  a  2.374;  per  hhd 
13.00.  Grom,  Wheat,  Virginia  1.02  a  1.05;  N.  Carolina, 
93  a  1.02;  Rye,  North,  60  a  62;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  .50  a 
.56;  Barley,. —  a.—  ;  Oals,  South  and  North,  .30  a  .38; 
Peas,  white,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.50  a  8.00.  Pioui- 
sion5,'Bocf,mes5  9.62  a  10.124;  prime  7.50  a  8.00;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .  1 1 ;  Lard, 

.5  a  .64;  Pork,  mess  13.00  a  13.50;  prime  10.25  a  10.50, 

cargo  9.00  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9a.l04;  Northern 

.9  a  .104.  Rice  .24  a  .3.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .34  a  .54  a.64; 
Kentucky,  .3^  a  54  a  .64.  H'ool,  Merino,  American 
fleece,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 


ALMANAC. 


1829. 

Jl  LV. 


St'N.  I  Length'  Moon 

Rises.       Sets.  !of  days.'  Ri^*fi. 


Saturday, 25 

Sunday, 26 

.Mouilay, 27 

Tuesday, 28 

Wednesday,..  29 
Thursday,....  30 
Friday, 31 


H.     M. 

14  16 
14  14 
14  12 
14  12 
14  10 
14  8 
14     6 


0  34 

1  19 

2  8 

3  0 
3  54 
sets. 

7  31 


New  Moon,  30th,  0  b.  32  m.  Eve. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  July  21. 
Bees-wax, yeWow  .22  a. 23;  Beans,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.25; 
Bee'',  mess  10.50  a  1 1,  prime  9  a9.50,cargo  7;  Buller,  No 
I,. "74  a. 8,  No.  2,  .5  a. 6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .lua  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;    i>«(/iers,  South.  .32  a.33,  West.  .30  a.31;    Flax.U 

a  .84.  Flour,  super.  5.00a ,  tine  4.75  ;  Rye  3.25  a ,1 

Cornmeal.hds.   1 1.75  a  12.00,  bis.  2. 124  a  ;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu. ;  Grain,  Wheat  1.00  a  1.20; 

Kye  .60  a.65,  Corn  I.  c.  while,  .'14  a  .45, 1.  c.  yellow,  .45 
a  .47,  u.  c.  round,  .48  a  .50;  Oats  .33  a  .40,  Barley,  Pa. 
._  a  .— ;  do.  Kast.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .60. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .  1 1,  Virginia .  10  a  .  12,  Western  .8  a .84; 

tlemp, a210;  Lard,  .5a. 8;  Oi(,  linseed, .70  o72;  Pork, 

mess,  13.00 a  13.25,  prime  11.50  a  12,  cargo  10.00  aIO..')0; 
«icf,2.75  a 3.00;  '/"odocco, Kentucky  .3Ja  .6,  Vir.  .44  a. 7; 
(I'uui,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a. 28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  bluoil  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  July  17 

JInules,  best,  bbl.  a .     Bc/x.',  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  «ff/,  mess,  bill.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  I, 
9  50  a  10.00;  No.  2,  8.00  a  9.50.  ZJull^r,  in^^pected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
iilcd  milk,  2.  a  .3.  FIvar,  Baltimore  Moward-sl.  6.37  a 
6  50;  (Jenosee,  6.31  a  6.50;  Uye,  best,  3.00  a  3.25.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .56  a  58;  Uye,  .13  a  .15;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .38  a 


GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Orders  for  Green-House  Plants  from  the  magnificent 
collccticm  of  Messrs  P.  &  C.  Lakuretu,  Philadelphia, 
received  liy  the  subscriber. 

The  plants  arc  cultivated  in  pots,  which  therefore, 
admits  of  transporting  at  the  present  season  with  per- 
fect safety.  All  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to,— 
packed  in'  boxes  and  received  by  the  stcam-boal  line. 

The  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelh's  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  and  comprise  the  most 
beautiful,  both  native  and  exotic.  None  arc  sold  by 
Ihem  unless  in  perfect  health,  and  the  prices  al  winch 
they  arc  ollcred  very  reasonable.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  gratis  on  application. 

Also,  a  eonslanl  supply  of  the  Messrs.  Landrelh's 
UAKDI.N  SKLDS,  grown  and  warranted  by  Ihcm. 

The  subscriber  has  likewise  on  hand  his  usual  a-sort- 
iiient  of  AGlilCl'LTURAL  IMPLE.MKNTS,  such  as 
Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs;  Clcry's  Patent  Im- 
proved Scolch  Ploughs;  Improved  Bar  hharc  Ploui^lis; 
>ulislralum  do.  and  Shovel  do.;  Cultivat.us;  \\  beat 
Fans;  lluy  Kakcs;  Straw  Cutlers;  Swingle  Trees;  Oil 
Sloaes;  latent  Scythe  Uifles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  iic.  itc. 
All  the  castings  fur  the  Davis'  and  other  Ploughs  sold 
by  him,  constantly  on  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
-.vorii  out— but  he  docs  not  furnish  castings  for  maUiiig 
new  ploughs.  JONAIllANS.   KASIMA.N, 

No.  36  West  Pratt  street,  Bjltiniorc. 
N.  B.  Wanted,  immediately,  two  apprcnlices  at  the 
above  business— one  fourteen  and   the  other   sixteen 
years  of  age.  •'■  ''■  '^• 


BAIiTIMORE  PBIOES  OTTRaEWT. 

Corrected  for  the  .'Imerican  fanner. 
Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  J5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  5.00— red,  6.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  1.00  08.00,  for  wrapping  5.00  0  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon, 5.00  o  8.50— good  red  8.00  a  12.00— fine  yellow 
10.00  a  20.00— Rappahannock,  3.00  n  3.50— Kentucky, 
fine  4.00  a  5.00— wrapping,  4.50  a  1.00. 

F1.0DR — best  white  wheat  l"amily,  §6.50  a  1.00* — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.25  a  5.374;  city  mi  lis,  5.00  o —  Sus- 
quehanna, — '.  Corn  .Meal, bbl.  2.314 — Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  new  .90  0  .93; — bestwhitedo.  new  1.00a  1.05; 
ord.  to  good,  .70  a  .85 — Corn,  white,  .45  a  .46)  yel.  .45 
0.46— RvE,. —  0.50— Oats,. 2S  o  .33— Beans,  l.OOo  1.24 

Peas,  .55  0  .60— Clover  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Timothy, 

2o  2. 50— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50— Herd's,  .15  o  1.00 — 
Lucerne. 374 a. 501b. — Bari.et,  .45 a. 50 — Flaxseed,). JO 
-IcoTTON,  Virg.  .94  o  .10— Lou.  .1 1   o  .12 — Alab.  .9  o 

10 Mississippi    .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  a  .9 — 

Geo.  .9o.l2— WiiiSKET,hhds.  1st  pf.  .23 — in  hbls.  .84  a 
•2j Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed  .18  o  .20 crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .26  • 

,30 full  do..30a.50,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 

ton, $225  c  230;  Country, ""dew-rotted,  136  o  140— water- 
rotted,  I70n  190 — FisH, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
j.50'  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.S5  ■ 
r,  60— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  S.50  « 
3.15- Mackerel,  No.  1,0.50;  No. 2, 6.(0;  No.3,4.50-' 
B ICON,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .S9— Plaster  Paris  cargo  price  per  ton,  fS.SO,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $5.50  o  $6.00. 

•Seven  dollars  by  the  single  barrel,  for  Ellicotts'  Pa- 
tapsco  white  wheat  fniily  Ilour. 

Markf.tino.— Aprieotts,  $1.15  per  peck;  Green  Ap- 
ples, 18j  per  peck;  Raspberries,  18.}  per  quart;  Cher- 
ries, S  0  10  per  qt.;  i:iirranls,  6^  per  qt.;  Blackberries, 
8  a  10  per  quart;  Cucuniliers,  10  a  I24  per  dozen; 
Beans,  18J  per  peck;  Peas,  3IJ  per  peck;  Squabs,  18j; 
Butter    lb.  .20   a  2.i;   Egc;s,  .I60   .16^;  Potatoes,  Irish, 

bush.  1.00  o ;   Chickens,  dot.  2  a  3.00;  Beef,  prime 

pieces,  lb.  .8  a  .10;  Veal,  .8;  Mutton,  .6  o  .1;  Pork,  .6; 
young  Pigs,  dressed,  .Sljo  1.00;  Sausages,  lb.  .8;  Pork, 
5.50  a  6.00  cwl. 
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(From  Luccock's  Rssay  on  Wool.) 
SlIKEP  AND  WOOL. 

Ort    THE    CaCSKS    which     VCT    IMMEDl.lTEtT     UPON 
THE    Fuk-ECE. 

The  nntnralisi  has  commonly  clussfd  (he  frihe 
of  sheep  by  ihfir  flcne,  tlic  colour  of  Ihe  face  «iii> 
leg*,  hy  Ihe  slruclnre  of  Ihc  cars,  ihe  horns,  llie  tail 
■nd  the  rump.  The  Kr;iziir  classes  lliem  precisely 
in  Ihe  same  manner,  but  iiisleati  of  iisin^;  Ihe  lerni 
tpecies.he  consiilers  each  class  as  a  ilislinci  "hreeH;" 
■nd  in  order  lo  di»tini;Mish  Ihe  varieties  uhich  he 
perceives,  he  calls  tlieni  "cross  breeds."  The  lerm, 
It  must  be  confessed,  arises  nHlnrally  fiom  his  pe- 
culiar pursuits,  anil  is  by  no  means  improper.  The 
woolstapler,  on  Ihe  olher  hand,  whose  allcniion  h 
confined  chielly  lo  Ihe  fleece,  has  his  pecnliir  ar- 
raneemenl;  he  itislinguishes  Ihe  hairy  siieep,  Ihal 
which  yields  wool  miuK'ed  with  hair,  and  llic  pure 
wool-bearing  animal.  The  firsl  of  'hese  classes  is 
evidcnlly  nnconnecled  uilh  his  profession.  In  Ihe 
coals  of  Ihe  Iho  last  he  observes  numberless  dissi- 
icilarilies,  and  arranges  ihem  according  lo  the  co- 
lour of  Ihe  pile,  the  Icnslh  of  Hie  staple,  Ihe  soil 
upon  which  the  fleece  was  produced,  and  Ihe  coun- 
try where  it  was  shorn-  These  are  Ihe  principal 
points  lo  which  he  attends.  The  last  is  of  no  con- 
teqoence,  except  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  district.  If  Ihen  serves  lo  give 
him  a  eeneral  idea  of  Ihe  wool  wliiih  happens  lo 
be  the  subject  of  discourse.  Hence  he  most  com- 
monly connects  with  his  description  of  the  fleece, 
the  name  of  the  kingdom  or  the  county  where  it 
was  erown.  He  speaks  of  the  wool  of  Spain,  of 
Portu^l,  or  of  tiermany;  of  Ihe  fleeces  of  Susse.x, 
of  Norfolk,  of  Miropshire,  of  Norlhnmberland  or 
of  Scotland;  and  conveys  lo  the  ear  of  another  sta- 
pler, by  Ihe  epithet  which  he  uses,  an  idea  of  the 
properties  of  the  wool,  as  correct  as  Ihe  graziers 
do  of  sheep  ^vhen  they  speak  to  each  other  of  the 
Norfolk,  Ihe  Ilyeland,  the  Cheviot,  or  Ihe  Dishley 
breeds. 

The  division  of  fleeces  into  distinct  classes,  which 
Ibe  woolslapler  so  constantly  adopts,  and  finds  so 
useful  in  his  business,  is  intimately  connected  willi 
a  fact  in  natural  history,  which  has  been  Ions;  since 
established  beyond  all  possiliijily  of  doubt;  that  the 
sheep  is  so  constituted  as  lo  yield  a  fleece  peculiar 
ly  appropriated  lo  its  distinct  breed;  and  that  at 
every  annual  return  of  Ihe  season  for  shearins;,  the 
tame  animal,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will 
afiTord  a  similar  kind  of  wool.  If,  therefore,  the 
colour  of  the  pile  was  once  wliite,  il  will  be  found 
to  again;  if  the  staple  was  lon^,  il  « ill  return  in  tin' 
tame  form:  if  it  was  coarse  and  hairv,  it  will  he  sn 
still.  A  temporary  and  partial  alleralion  may  be 
produced  in  Ihe  fleece,  by  circumstances  which  \re 
shall  notice  hereafter;  but  there  is  no  reason  lo  sup- 
pose Ihal  in  any  case  Ibe  constitution  of  the  anirnal 
is  so  chansfed,  as  lo  yield  a  kind  of  wool  perma- 
nently diflerent  from  that  which  it  once  afTonled. 
The  operation  of  shsrhter  causes  upon  wool  is  con- 
stantly visible,  and  llieir  efl'ects  have  been  noticed 
with  some  decn^e  of  precision;  but  the  consequen- 
ces which  some  of  the  more  violent  ones  produce, 
such  as  afl'ect  very  suddenly  Ihe  temperature  In 
which  sheep  are  exposed,  their  nourishment  and 
their  health,  have  been  suflV-red  lo  |)ass  unrecoidei! 
and  perhaps  loo  often  unobserved.  The  degree  nl 
informatinn  we  at  present  possess,  induces  us  lo  at- 
tribute Ihe  sbiiht  variation,  which  we  perceive  iti 
the  fleeces  of  the  same  flock  at  diffirent  seasons  of 
■  shearing  Ihem,  not  to  the  conslitoiion  of  Ihe  arji 
mal,  or  to  any  chan'^e  which  takes  place  in  its  clia- 
racteristic  peculiirities,  but  lo  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  which  are  perpetually  vary 
u>{:,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  change  iu  a  siiuiUr  tuaii- 
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•  1  c,  Ibr.iiulh.ut  livo  succeeding  years.  It  the  faci, 
111  it  Ihe  llieies  which  the  slirrp  produces  are  simi- 
lar to  each  other,  be  well  established,  and  if  it  be 
not  in  the  power  of  Ihe  less  violent  causes  lo  pro- 
duce a  m.iterial  dilHrence  in  them;  then  nntbin;; 
can  more  strongly  evince  how  important  il  is  I'm 
the  wool  grower  lo  mark  well  the  peculiarities  of 
bis  Hock;  lo  place  no  dependence  upon  accidental 
and  external  circumstances  for  the  proiluctiou  of 
^oiiil  fleeces,  hut  to  rely  entirely,  and  with  conli- 
dence  upon  Ibe  pro|)crlics  with  which  nature  has 
rndiiwed  his  .sheep. 

The  perpctiiiiy  of  aniuial  properties  is  scarcely 
any  where  more  strikingly  exhibited,  than  in  the 
certainly  and  regularity  with  which  Ihe  parent 
sliei-p  convey  lo  their  oflVprinj;  their  own  dislin- 
giii^liing  characteristics.  Il  is  easy  to  trace  Ihe  I'ea- 
tii'cs,  and  to  observe  Ihe  disposition  and  Ihe  fleece 
of  both  its  progenitors  in  the  lamb,  but  so  blended 
and  softened  as  lo  produce  a  character  distinctly 
its  own.  What  an  amazing  field  for  the  exercise 
of  human  "eniiis  and  assiduity  has  Ihe  Great  Dis- 
poser ol  nature  opened  by  Ibis  arrangement!  In 
this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  he  has  committed 
to  man's  own  hands  the  management  of  his  com- 
forts. By  this  means  the  shepherd  is  enabled  lo 
combine  Ihe  peculiarities  of  his  flock  with  those  of 
aniilber,  and  to  improve  them  both.  It  was  upon 
this  circumstance  that  the  great  Bakewcll  seized, 
and  by  means  of  it  produced  a  race  of  sheep  which 
will  convey  his  name  lo  future  generations.  His 
example  difTiised  a  spirit  of  experimental  enter- 
prise among  his  bretliren,  who  have  acted  upon 
his  ideas  with  the  most  happy  success,  and  promises 
to  extend  its  influence  until  the  first  of  human  arls 
has  alt.iined  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  describe.  It  is  upon  Ibis  combination  of 
the  parents'  properties  in  their  olTspring  lh.\t  we  de- 
pend for  the  future  improvement  of  the  British  fleece, 
and  hope  that  those  to  whose  siipciintendance  il  is 
entrusted,  will  not  be  satisfied  unlil  every  individual 
ij.iadruped,  which  produces  wool,  shall  possess  its 
In II  share  of  utility. 

The  improvement  of  wool,  it  should  ever  be  re- 
collected, consists  in  rendering  it  heller  ailaptcd  lo 
manufactures.  Alterations,  which  fail  of  this  grand 
purpose,  if  produced  by  design,  are  trifling  and  con- 
temptible. If  they  render  it  less  susceptible  of  an 
application  to  useful  purposes,  ihey,  and  Ihe  abet- 
tors of  Ihem,  deserve  the  severe  reprehension  of  an 
enlightened  agriculturist,  who  declares  that  "the 
debasement  of  Ihe  fleece  is  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  state."  But  maniifaclures  are  so  very  change- 
able, and  their  demand  for  the  raw  material  has 
been  so  iincertaiH  in  past  ages,  that  Ihe  grazier 
ought  to  observe,  with  the  keen  eye  of  a  statesman, 
the  publick  and  Ihe  domestic  occurrences  of  the 
moment,  if  he  would  produce  from  Ihe  backs  of 
bis  sheep  a  commodity,  which  shall  possess  Ihe 
highest  intrinsic  value,  and  be  most  assiduously 
sought  after. 

il  would  he  folly  lo  attempt  the  description  of  a 
sheep  which  would  yield,  in  every  country,  Ihe 
most  valuable  fleece.  The  circumstances  of  na- 
tions differ  so  widely  from  each  other,  and  their 
manners,  Iheir  clothing,  and  their  manufactures 
are  so  very  various,  Ihal  the  wool  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value  with  one  people,  is  very  lightly  csteem- 
eil  amongst  others.  The  agricultural  system  adopt- 
ed in  Bucharia.an  extensive  country  in  Asia,  where 
sheep  are  cultivated  with  as  much  attention  as  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  fiirnislies  one  of  ihe  most 
striking  illuslralions  of  this  remark.  In  these  wes 
tern  parts  of  the  old  world,  the  preference  is  given  lo 
ivliile  fleeces,  and  that  for  reasons  which  are  deem- 
ed Ihc  most  weighty;  but  there  black  sheep  are 
more  esteemed,  because  Ihey  fiirni-h  a  kind  of  fur 
"hicli  is  much  worn,  and  sold  for  a  great  price 
among  Ihe  neighbouring  people.  In  Europe,  we 
rear  Ihem  on  account  of  the  carcass;  but  in  that 


pait  of  A»ii»  Ihey  lie  kipl  lor  the  ,«l,e  of  the  skin. 
Here  Ihe  older  shr.|,  „re  tiaughlered,  and  thfi 
l.iiiibs  are  nourisl.i-d  to  supply  ibeir  place*;  bul 
iheie  Ihe  landis  are  destroyed,  and  the  cwm  ore 
preserved  (o  long  as  liny  are  produclive.  AmonK 
us  a  woolly  coal  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance, 
but  the  inhahilanls  of  Ibal  region  arc  siiliciloiis  that 
Iheir  flocks  shoulil  be  distinguished  for  Iheir  cover- 
ing of  soft  and  silky  hair.  So  gr.ally  do  nations 
ditrer  in  their  ideas  of  beauty,  utility,  and  intrinsic 
valui !  In  a  country  hke  England,  therefore,  whose 
woollen  manufactures  are  established,  and  where 
many  of  Ihe  articles  are  destined  to  a  foreign  mar- 
ket, il  behoves  the  inhaliitanis  to  obsene  Ihc  lasle 
and  the  prejudices  of  every  people,  to  suit  Ibeir 
goods  to  the  ideas  of  excellence  which  thir  custom. 
ITS  entertain,  and  to  push  Iheir  trade  to  the  utmost 
extent.  While  enileavouring  lo  attain  these  grand 
objects,  the  manuf.ictiirer  calls  perpetually  upon 
the  wool  grower  lo  assist  him  by  adojiting  those 
lireeds  of  sheep  which  yield  a  fleece  the  best  adapt- 
ed lo  Iho  purpose.  He  entreats  him  not  lo  he  so 
prejudiced  to  old  families,  and  to  ancient  modes  of 
iiianagement,  like  his  ancestors,  as  lo  submit  with 
reluctance  to  Ihe  constant  and  imperious  influence 
of  manufactures.  He  solicits  him  not  to  counter- 
act Ihe  eOurts  of  the  loom,  but  lo  anticipate  as 
much  as  possible  its  demands.  He  assures  the 
breeders  of  sheep  that  their  interests  and  his  own  run 
precisely  in  the  same  direction;  that  fibrics  well 
supported  and  abundantly  supplied  with  Ihe  raw 
inaleri  il  have  Ihe  best  chance  of  maintaining  Iheir 
ground,  that  then  Ihey  aflnrd  the  largest  return  fur 
capital  and  labour  and  that  Ihe  profits  arc  always 
divided  between  lliem  both.  He  entreats  Ihem  lo 
recollect  that  he  has  in  no  case  deserted  his  coadju- 
tors but  with  Ibe  utmost  regret;  that  il  has  alwavs 
been  in  consequence  of  circumstances,  over  which 
neither  he  nor  they  had  any  coslrol,  and  Ibal  be 
has  been  the  first  lo  point  out  to  Ihem  the  new  kind 
of  wool  which  Ihey  ought  lo  cultivate. 

'Ihe  causes  which  produce  such  an  astonishing 
variety  in  fleeces,  are  in  a  great  mea.-ure  imknoHn 
lo  us;  and  when  attributed  to  the  consiihiijon  of 
Ihe  animal,  il  is  traced  to  a  source  calculated  to 
convince  the  world  of  our  ignorance.  Bul  as  Ihe 
efl'fcls  which  proceed  from  Ihe  innuences  of  blood 
are  always  iiniforra,  it  affbrds  a  basis  upon  which 
the  sheep-master  may  found  his  conduct  with  the 
utmost  conlidence,  and  enables  him  to  foretell  the 
result  of  combinations  in  Ihe  breeding  system  with 
wonderful  precision.  Yel  how  il  is  that  the  colour 
of  one  lleece  ilifl'ers  so  totally  from  that  o(  another; 
that  one  portion  of  an  animal  should  produce  an 
opaque  and  brittle  hair,  while  another  yields  .■»  tran«. 
parent  and  elastic  wool;  why  iu  some  breeds  Iha 
fleece  should  be  confined  lo  Ihc  carcass,  and  in 
others  envelope  almnst  Ihe  whole  animal;  why  some 
families  of  sheep  produce  white  wool,  although  Iheir 
faces  and  legs  are  black;  am!  whence  it  is  that  wa 
never  find  the  converse  of  this,  a  race  of  sheep  with 
wliite  faces  and  legs,  producing  black  fleeces,  we 
cannot  tell.  Our  ignorance  upon  these  subjects  is 
universal  and  complete;  and,  perhaps,  like  many 
qiiesiions  of  a  similar  kind,  which  may  be  very 
easily  asked,  both  with  respect  lo  sheep  and  qua- 
dru|>eds  of  a  difl'erent  description,  all  inquiries 
instiiiited  with  a  view  of  removing  it,  must  long 
remain  unanswered,  nolwilhstanding  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  learned,  and  Ihe  practical  observa- 
tions of  the  most  attentive  grazier.  The  breed  of 
spoiled  sbee|>,  so  common  in  Ihe  paiks  of  our  no- 
bility, is  very  diflerent  from  that  which  is  intended 
when  we  speak  of  one  with  white  faces  and  legs 
pioducing  a  black  fleece.  In  Ihe  vast  variety,  which 
the  chararlerislic  maiks  of  this  tribe  assume  in 
their  ilistrihiition  over  Ihe  body  of  the  sheep,  and 
in  their  dimensions,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  tinil 
all  individual  whose  fleece  is  black,  and  its  face  anil 
limbs  entirely  colourless;  yet  we  have  no  reason  to 
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think  Ihal  lliiic  exiMs  a  breeil  ot  lliis  (lescripti..n,  a 
race  uhicli  Ir.is  coniniuiiicaled  the  peculiarity  Ircim 
the  parents  to  the  otr-.pring  through  a  number  ol 
tuccceilint;  generations. 

There  i»  no  oilier  breed  of  sheep  in  which  nature 
distributes  the  colours  so  capriciously  as  in  the 
•potted  one.  Most  of  these,  whleli  yield  a  fleece  of 
a  hue  different  from  that  of  their  extremities,  exhi- 
bit a  tendency  to  produce  lambs  of  a  darker  cast 
than  themselves;  so  that  the  flock,  if  ielt  uilhnul 
the  superinleiidins  care  of  its  pu-^sessor,  would  in  a 
few  generations  become  entirely  black.  'I'his  re- 
mark has  been  made  by  some  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent breeders.  It  is  deduced  from  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  animal,  and  fiom  the  care  am! 
watchfulness  which  they  find  absolutely  ne';essary 
in  order  to  preserve  the  beauteous  whiteness  of  it* 
lleece.  Had  they  recollected  the  early  history  of 
the.  sheep,  when  il  had  departed  but  little  from  the 
undomeslicated  stale,  had  the  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  section 
recurred  to  their  memory,  it  is  probable  that  the 
circumstance  would  not  have  surprised  them. — 
They  would  have  proncunccd.  with  less  hesitation, 
their  opinion, "that  nature  in  this  instance  was  only 
endeavouring  to  return   to   that   course  from  wl 


the  genius  ami  imluslry  of  man  had  long  compell 
her  to  deviate."  So  pertinaciously  does  she  seek 
this  ancient  path,  as  sometimes  to  proiluce  even 
from  unstained  mates,  in  whose  formation  and 
fleeces  culture  has  produced  its  most  complete  and 
boasted  alterations,  a  sooty  coloured  lamb,  as  if  to 
remind  us  that  though  constrained  in  these  well 
bred  flocks  to  wear  a  lashionable  garb,  she  is  ready 
on  every  relaxation  of  discipline  to  exchange  it  for 
■  more  loose  and  humble  attire.  The  flocks,  also, 
with  black  and  dinu'y  faces,  in  whose  fleeces  the 
tendency  to  dcgener.ite  has  been  mo^t  frequently 
noticeil,and  whence  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that 
the  original  breeds  were  entirely  of  a  <lusky  hue, 
tre  very  widely  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Kveii  in  countries  of  the  highest  polish,  and 
where  the  utmost  attention  has  been  given  to  their 
wool,  they  range  almost  without  a  variety,  ami 
evince  how  much  may  still  be  expected  in  the  cul 
tivation  of  an  animal  which  both  feeds  and  clothes 
Ml.  The  breed  which  is  dislingui-hed  by  the  white- 
nc9S  of  its  face,  is  confined  within  much  narrower 
limits,  abounds  most  in  (he  richer  districts,  is  gene- 
rally found  both  at  home  and  abroad  to  produce 
the  longer  wools,  and  even  in  countries  where  it 
ranges  over  wide  extended  hills,  is  commonly  deem- 
ed the  most  tender  aiiimal. 

But  the  peculiarities  of  blood  are  connected  not 
only  with  the  colour  of  the  fleece;  they  have  also  a 
most  material  influence  upon  the  structure  o(  the 
pile.  The  filaments,  which  din"erent  breeds  of  sheep 
produce,  are  much  more  various  in  their  nature 
than  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  observe  ihem 
will  readily  conceive.  When  examined  with  the 
assistance  of  the  microscope,  the  only  mode  of  be- 
coming ac(piaiiiled  with  the  minuter  properties  of 
wool,  the  filaments  of  white  fleeces  appear  perfect- 
ly transparent  and  colourless;  they  bear  a  very 
great  resemblance  to  shreds  of  nicely  spun  glas.'.. 
Some  very  good  judges  of  wool  have  spi.ken  ol  it, 
as  though  they  douliled  the  correctness  of  this  ile- 
tcription,  and  seem  to  consider  it  as  an  opaque,  but 
polished  substance;  yet  it  appears  to  be  induliit.ibly 
transparent,  by  the  effect  which  it  produces  upon 
the  rays  of  light  whin  thrown  through  it  from  a 
good  mirror  to  the  lens  of  the  instrument.  It  re- 
fracts them  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  transparent 
substances,  and  precisely  with  the  same  appearances 
ks  the  crystallization  of  salts  by  means  ol  the  >olai 
microscope.  lint  the  hairy  parts  of  the  staple, 
when  seen  through  similar  instruments,  appear  per- 
fectly opaque;  where  llicy  change  to  wool,  they  be- 
come clear  and  Iran-^picuuus;  another  circumstance, 
if  aa  addiliunal  one   were  wanting,  to  convince  us 


that  t!:e  eo.it  ol  tile  >li.  ep  iloes  not  diller  vi'ry  e 
sentially  from  that  of  other  quadrupeils.  The  pile 
of  a  black  sheep,  although  it  seems  to  possess  eve- 
ry quality  of  wool  when  examined  by  an  unassisted 
eye,  is,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  that  clearness 
which  the  comliination  of  lenses  exhibits.  lis  opa- 
city, however,  is  not  always  uiiiforin.  I  have  some- 
limes  seen  a  black  filament,  studded  with  white 
IransparenI  spots  dispcrseil  through  its  whole  length; 
which  shows,  most  evidently,  that  its  opacity  and 
colour  is  ralber  the  efl'ect  of  the  arrangement  in 
the  particles  composing  the  pile,  than  any  particu- 
lar secretion  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  animal. — 
The  surface  of  black  filaments  appears,  so  far  as 
can  be  discerned,  smooth  and  unil'oim,  like  that  of 
whiter  ones,  and  their  outlines  as  well  defined,  so 
that  the  colour  is  probably  owing  to  something  dis- 
tinct from  that  arrangement  of  surface  which  ab- 
sorbs or  dissipates  the  light.  The  transparency  of 
wool,  which  has  been  found  most  perfect  in  the 
best  kind  of  flee(!es,  seems  to  be  connected  with 
the  breeil  of  the  sheep,  and  is  therefore  an  object 
worthy  of  the  wool  grower's  attention. 

Tliere  are  some  other  breeds  of  sheep  which 
yield  a  wool  remarkable  for  its  brilliancy;  although 
the  pile  be  not  perfectly  opaque,  yet  the  surface  ol 
it  seems  to  possess  a  very  line  polish,  like  that  of  a 
metalic  needle;  and  the  lustre  with  which  it  reflects 
the  rays  of  li;;ht,  has  given  it  among  workmen  the 
appropriate  appellation  of  silvery  haired  wool.  This 
is  most  frequently  found  upon  the  backs  of  sheep 
whose  |)ile  is  remarkably  long  and  hairy.  It  is  not 
so  frequent  in  England  as  it  formeily  was,  and  the 
farmer  will  do  well  if  he  banish  it  entirely.  There 
are  still  other  breeds,  which  afford  fleeces  whose 
pile  is  observable  for  a  wan  and  sickly  appearance, 
destitute  of  lustre  and  almost  wilhout  elasticity; 
and  some,  both  in  their  general  appearance  and  the 
structure  of  the  filament,  hear  a  resemblance  to 
unwrought  cotton.  In  the  VIgonian  wools  we  meet 
»ith  a  staple  nearly  opaque,  but  remarkable  for  its 
smooth  and  silky  texture. 

The  particular  shape  of  the  filament  is  most  pro- 
bably determined  by  that  of  the  pore  in  the  skin, 
through  which  it  is  protruded.  In  some  families  ol 
sheep  we  observe  the  pile  perfectly  rouiiil  and  even, 
like  a  very  nicely  drawn  wire;  and  in  others  il  is 
uniformly  flat  and  siiiooth.  like  a  small  bar  of  finely 
polished  steel,  'i'his  difference  is  frequently  disco- 
verable by  inspection  alone,  but  becomes  more  ob- 
vious if  one  end  of  the  filament  be  held  fast  while 
the  other  is  rolled  round  its  own  axis  betwixt  the 
fingers.  Il  then  ri  fl.cts  the  rays  of  light  if  it  he 
Hat  in  the  same  way  that  the  metallic  shnds,  which 
we  obtain  fioiii  sold  and  silver  lace,  do  when  Ibey 
are  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  coneerninsc 
whose  shape  we  can  have  no  reasonable  dontit  — 
This  vaiiety  of  arrangement  which  we  obsene  in 
the  panicles  composing  the  filaments  peeuli.ir  to 
ditrerenl  breeds  of  sheep,  and  the  l.iws  by  Hliieh  It 
is  regulated,  are  subjects  not  entirely  unworlliy  ol 
their  notice  who  have  time  and  iiielmalion  to  pur- 
sue them,  nor  of  his  whose  object  is  to  produce 
wool  in  its  most  perfect  form. 

(  To  be  conl'mutd  ) 


(From  Bonlley's  Husbandry.) 
SHEEP. 
The  universal  food  for  sheep  in  England  i«.  In 
summer,  common  grass  and  clover;  in  irid/ce.  tur- 
nips lor  winter  leed.  and  from  turnii's  to  \eielifs  in 
lice  sprinn:  hay,  only  when  turnips  l.iil.  Ol  stack 
nhi-rii,  100  require  5  acres  of  turnips,  and  la  acres 
ol  clover.  Good  inclosed  pasture  will  cany  six 
she.p  to  an  acie.  19  An.  2U5.  'i'JS  —  .\  lun  of  hay 
a  dav  was  eaten  by  TOO  she  ep;  which  gave  to  ea»li 
3  2  iO  lb  a  cl.cy.anci  was  rather  scanty  -Cabbiges 
are  belter  for  sheep  than  liirnips  tivo  to  on.  ."-- 
After  the  sheep   arc   a   little   accustomed   to   their 


v.c'  s  Ib.-y  thrive  well.  They  are  there  fed  S  or  4 
,:;!e.-  a  ilay,  and  have  clean  htler.  IS  An.  105. 
111. — In  Aineriea.  plant  a  cahliage  in  the  step  be- 
tween every  two  hills  of  maize,  the  partial  shade 
may  be  favorable  to  them.  It  is  said  that  cauli- 
llowers  succeed  better  when  planted  amongst  maize, 
than  when  in  a  garden,  f^vvnebcrries  also  require  • 
some  shade.  Thus  they  are  raised  without  labour; 
lor  the  maize  must  be  horse  hoed.  What  would  bo 
the  ilitference  between  letting  the  plants  grow  into 
cabbages  from  the  $ecds,  wilhout  removal,  and 
transplanting  as  usual? 

TURNIPS. 
In  Kent's  Hints,  page  li-S,  is  the  following  ea 
lurnips In  crops  they  answer  three  great  purpo- 
ses; to  clean  llie  irrnund:  support  live  stock,  a  vast 
deal:  and  prepare  for  other  crops;  parlieulaily  for 
barley  and  clover,  or  grass-seeds.  The  turnip  crop 
is  the  Norfolkman's  sheet  anchor;  and  he  spares  it 
no  pains.  The  stubble  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  i« 
prefeired  for  br  ngingoii  turnips.  They  plough  very 
shallow;  so  as  to  skim  olf  the  rough  surface  only, 
some  time  before  Christmas.  In  the  following 
J\Ifirch  it  is  well  harrowed  (their  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam)  and  then  is  cross  ploughed  to  Us  full  depth. 
In  Maxj,  it  js  (dougbed  again,  the  same  depth:  and  if 
dry  weather  and  the  soil  stiff,  immediately  harrou 
after  this  ploughing.  Bv  \he  first  of  June,  it  ought  to 
be  perfectly  clean.  Now,  10  good  cart  loads  of 
manure  are  laid  on  an  acre,  reuulaily  spread,  and 
ploughed  in  quite  freili,  h.ilf  the  depth  of  the  other 
ploiiuhing.— It  thus  is  left  till  about  the  2  tst  of  June; 
and  then  is  well  harrowed,  to  blend  the  soil  and  ma- 
nure together.  — Il  is  then  plow^hcd  to  ils/«((  depth, 
and  harrowed,  once  only,  the  way  it  is  ploughed. — 
Tbe  seed  is  then  immediately  sown,  on  the /reifc 
earth;*  110/  even  waiting  for  the  ploughing  a  second 
ridge.  A  quart  of  seed  an  acre  is  sown.  The 
seed  is  harrowed  in  twice,  the  same  way  the  ground 
was  ploughed.  The  liarrow  is  short  lined,  and  the 
lighter  the  belter. 

The  nicest  part  of  the  turnip  husbandry  now  r»- 
mains  to  be  observed:  It  is  hoing;  without  which  oU 
the  former  lahoiit  i*  thrown  away. — When  the  planti 
cover  (/ircc  inches  \n  diameter, /loc  them  with  a  10 
inch  hoe;  and  set  them  at  13  inches  apart;  without 
regard  to  the  apparent  health  in  the  choice  of  those 
ft.  A'cout  10  or  at  most  1-ldajs  alter  the  first 
lining,  the  ground  is /loed  a  second  time,  so  as  to 
stir  the  iHou/d  efleetiially  between  Ihe  plants,  and  to 
cheek  wc  eels.  About  "l4  to  20  days  after  the  29lh 
September,  the  turnips  are  fit  fur  consumption,  and 
so  to  April,  unless  the  fiost  injures  them.— Where 
the  land  is  wet  the  whole  are  drawn,  and  fed  in 
cribs.  On  lii;/i<  dnj  land,  every  other  ridge  it 
drawn. 

He  adds,  20  acres  of  a  good  crop  of  lurnips  fat- 
ten 15  or  It)  bullocks,  and  support  10  followers  or 
store  c.illle  for  25  weeks;  or  ol  sheep,  as  8  to  one 
bullock.  But  the  greatest  advant.ige  is  in  cleaning, 
iHc/i»/(i(i'"g  and  preparing  the  sod  for  olher  crops. 
To  save  t.irniiis  in  the  field,  tiny  sink  some   beds 

in    the    g'o I    where   they    grew,   about    two    feet 

deep,  of  a  considerable  width,  and  l.ij  5  or  0  layer* 
of  turnips  in  them,  one  upon  another,  with  a  lilllo 
fresh  tarlh  between  every  two  layers,  and  cover  the 
lop  <ner  with  straw,  to  keep  out  the  frost.  Or  pile 
Ibeui  up  in  small  slacks,  with  the  greens  outward, 
and  a  lillle  clean  straw  bilweeii  every  two  layeis; 
and  lastly  cover  or  skreen  theui  wilh  wattles  lined 
with  straw. 1 


•  In  Marjland,  turnip  seed  is  usually  sown  a  full 
month  later  llian  ihis. 

t  M  Wye,  Willi  intention  to  try  a  new  mode,  my  tur- 
nips were  sown  in  broa.l-casi,  thick.  A  plough  havinga 
narrow  lin  wiilioiil  its  mould  board,  w..s  run  through 
ll'io  young  plants,  earefullv.  for  1.  aMng  lliem  on  a  nar- 
row slips  of  carih.     llanUhoes  followed,  working  «cro» 
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l'0\Vi;ii-DllALGIIl". 

The  16  All  b6i,  says  cars  iri'l/i  one  hone  arc  pre- 
ferrrJ;  mul  lli.il  ll»-y  r;irry  ItiO  lar^e  hnekN  ol 
14lb.  cqii.il  lu  -JiJOIli.  'riic!(e  i-aiM  nn-  iiliout  5  feci 
tquare,  and  1  lout  <lfc|s  coiil.iiiiiii^  -ii  IVi'l:  27  I'. 
■  cubic  yaril  is  it  l>>:>il  uT  r»rlli.  'I'lic  trhecl)  Iteo 
fttt  di.(nnler,  run  uiulcr  (lie  o:ir,  as  in  Irrliiiiil.* 

TliP  IS  All.  17!1.  s.iys.  one-liiir*or;irls  |irove  much 
prel'cralile  Ixr  all  woiks  of  hnsbaiiiliy:  mid  the 
form  of  such  a  rart,  iri(/i  an  ox  in  tliills  and  gears, 
and  briilli-d,  is  u'iven.  'I'lii*  ctrt  is  5  IVel  long: 
t  7-12  broad:   'i  dn^ji;  eqiial  lo  3lj  cubic  (vvl. 

"I'he  simulli  of  a  cuiiiiiioii  man,  ivalking  hori- 
toutatly,  »'illi  bis  botly  iiiclinin;;  forwards,  is  said  to 
be  equal  to  •J7ib.  Il  be  >v;ilk>  baikuaids  the  force 
is  said  to  be  s;i<'.i(er  in  pulling;  bai'ku'ard;  and  it  is 
said  to  be  known  that  a  horse  draws  horizontally 
a«  miirh  as  seven  men;  (bat  conseqin-ndy  his 
strength  is  equal  to  1891b,  when  drawin;; /a;riion- 
tally.  Yet  in  ascendiit!;,  three  men  l.uleii  with 
lOOlb,  each,  will  j;o  up  .i  prc(ty  steep  bill  wlib  more 
ease  and  expedilion,  (ban  a  hoise  laden  willi  SUOIb. 

I  have  oflen  seen  about  a  tun  wei^jbt  drawn,  and 
somelinies  up  a  trying  hill  as  from  Market  street 
wharf,  Philadilphia,  to  Front  street,  by  (Hie  horse 
in  a  dray  having  wheels  of  three  feet  diameter.  Uii 
level  ground,  will)  such  low  wheels,  his  whole  pow- 
er is  exerted  to  advantage;  vpicard,  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  axis  which  is  below  bis  point  of  draught- 
Horizontal  draught,  has  but  ISOIb.  of  power  to  be 
added  to  some  portion  of  the  horse's  weight.  But 
in  drawing  upward  it  is  with  an  increased  power. 
Contrary  to  common  reasoning,  a  horse  draws 
more  in  a  dray  having  three  feet  wheels  than  in  a 
cart  having  five  feet  wheels,  or  else  1  must  strange- 


be  nii^l.ik'ii  in  my  j'iil;;ini'iit  of  what  I  hive 
n  and  eoncluiled  sytrv  JucU  'I'li.-  line  of  drau;:lil, 
m  Ihc  iixis  of  H  three  li'et  wheel,  is  cliiuiUd; 
icli   Kives  the    burse  a   lijling  punhase,  wi(b   (In' 

of  bis  legs,  and  belter  foolliidd  pressing  more 
lelly  on  the  itroiind:  but  when  the  wheel  is  five 
t  hiuh,  the  draft  is  in  a  line  nearly  horizuiilal. 
I  IliP  horse  pulls  to  disadvantage  icilh  a  horizon- 
c.tcrtion  of  thefoiitlock;  whiib  i>  very  ijiferiur  lo 

po^ver  exerted  by  the  fool  and  lei:,  when  draw- 
;  upward  they  press  more  directly  on  the  ground. 


the  rows,  and  cutting  near  a  foot  width  of  the  plants 
quite  up;  the  hoers  slopping  occasionally  to  thin  the 
clusters  of  turnips  left  by  the  hoes.  A  double  mould 
board  plough  afterwards  run  through  the  intervals,  heaves 
up  the  earth  on  each  side  and  leaves  the  plants  on  clean 
ridges.  Advantageous  as  this  proved,  I  could  not  pro- 
cure il  to  be  repealed  more  than  once  more,  a  few  year' 
afterwards.  Overseers  are  as  fixed  to  old  hulits  as  the 
negroes  under  them;  and  I  was  much  abroad  on  other 
business.  I  have  indeed  always  found  the  negroes  bel- 
ter disposed  lo  execute  my  designs,  than  the  overseers, 
who  invariably  are  attentive  and  ingenious  in  laking 
short  cuts  for  sluring  over  all  work,  lo  soon  gel  rid  of 
it  and  go  a  frolicking.  I  usually  sowed  near  Ihe  end  of 
July  though  1  fell  di^^posed  to  break  through  the  prac- 
tice; and  sow  a  liilU  latrr,  for  saving  llieni  before  they 
were  old  in  growth  when  they  incline  lo  be  open  and 
spongy,  and  therefore  do  not  keep  so  well  as  younger 
turnips,  clo-e  and  in  full  vigor.  In  that  country  tur- 
oips  are  but  lililc  hoed  and  that  slovenly:  and  to  thin 
the  plants  the  country  people  think  would  be  deslrnyint; 
whal  they  had  done.  They  count  the  turnips  by  ihe  niim- 
ter  of  planU,  rather  Ihan  by  the  qunnlilij  of  ihe  roots. 
Turnips  in  rows,  having  12  or  14  inrh  intervaK. 
Every  other  row  t'lken  up  and  saved,  would  leave  inler- 
Tals  24  to  28  inches  wide.  Cover  the  remaining  liir- 
aips  with  long  dung:  then  in  November,  before  the 
frost  seu  in,  dip  deep  a  double  mould  board  plough,  and 
heave  the  earlli  on  the  turnips,  lo  stand  the  winter. 
Make  the  experiment.  Such  a  plough  is  highly  valuable 
•n  many  occasions.  Il  especially  saves  i  or  i  bouts  in 
clearing  out,  when  ploughing  maize.  Of  pofotoueverv 
other  row  taken  up  would  leave  three  feel  intervals  be^ 
Iween  the  rows  of  remaining  potatoes.  The  haulm  cut 
off  and  laid  on  these  potatoes,  may  then  be  covered  by 
ihe  earth  heaped  on  them  by  a  stout  double  mould  board 
plough;  for  keeping  this  half  of  ihe  crop  through  llie 
winter.     It  may  be  first  tried  in  a  Tew  rows. 

•  I  directed  a  cart  to  be  made  on  the  principles  of 
Sharp's  wagons  on  rollers.  The  wheels  of  this  carl, 
•r  rather  the  rolirn  were  two  feet  diameter,  and  Iti 
inches  tread,  sawed  out  of  oak.  They  performed  ad- 
■lirablj.  except  when  running  over  old  cornhills:  they 
then  jumped  continually.  VViih  4  oxen  it  earned  U'd 
bushels  of  wheal,  lOOOlb  easily.  The  rollers  were  un- 
ier  theboily;  and  this  was  nearly  square  with  equal 
Mm.    CarU  are  used  with  mt  ac,  iosUad  of  a  borae. 


SWA.MPS. 

I  have  read  of  a  swamp,  of  which  meadow  could 
not  be  madr;  and,  being  a  disa;;reeable  object, 
large  deep  ditches  were  dug,  and  the  earth  thrown 
up  into  liltle  islands;  which  were  planted  with  wil- 
lows, and  formed  beautiful  clumps  of  trees,  here 
and  then';  so  that  nothing  was  seen  but  these  trees, 
and  vaiiuiis  peeps  of  water.  The  ditches  answered 
for  lisliM.Mids. 

Lomlnrdy  poplar  is  planted  about  habitations  in 
Ameiica  for  ornament:  but  an  Italian  gentleman 
says,  ill  Italy  it  Is  sawed  at  mills  whilst  f^rcen  into 
boards  to  4  i  to  one  Inch  (hick,  and  into  plank  -i  to 
3  inches  thick;  and  is  greatly  applied  to  making 
packages  for  merchandize.  Nails  are  not  apt  to 
draw  in  these  packages,  the  boards  whereof  are 
thin;  and  the  wood  being  lender  is  easily  cut  into 
lliln  boards  wilh  handsaws.  In  20  years  thiir 
trunks,  be  adds,  grow  to  be  2  .'eet  diameter  anil  30 
long.  Boxes  of  it  made  strong  for  Ihe  use  of  vine- 
yards last  there  30  or  40  years;  which  induces  the 
e.xpeclalion  that  they  may  last  long  in/c;icc  i-aiTi  or 
lugs.  As  fuel  he  says  it  makes  a  much  stronger 
fire  than  Ihe  willow.  The  weeping  willow  is  a  sin- 
gular and  valuable  ornament.  Of  other  willows 
and  osiers,  Ihe  best  adapted  to  making  baskets, 
hurdles,  tool  handles,  &c.  no  husbandman  ought  to 
be  without  a  permanent  stock  in  full  growth.  For 
the  more  general,  extensive  and  important  pur- 
poses, the  Larch  {Pinus  Larix,  Lin  )  must  have  the 
first  atlenlion  of  landed  men.  bee  Doctor  Ander- 
son's 3d  volume  of  Essays  on  Husbandry,  for  a  full 
and  satisfactory  account  of  if,  and  of  the  extensive 
propagation  of  it  in  Scotland;  with  its  useful  and 
durable  qualities;  and  its  very  quick  growth,  so 
much  wanted  in  the  oak. 

Mr.  Young  speaks  of  fish-ponds,  and  of  four 
ponds,  an  acre  each,  one  above  another,  on  a 
stream,  which  turned  a  mill  below  the  ponds.  19 
An.  400. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN— AUGUST. 

Several  crops  are  to  be  sowed  this  month  for  win- 
ter and  Ihe  next  spring  and  early  summer  crops;  as 
cabbages,  cauliflowers,  onions,  carrots,  spinach, 
and  some  principal  crops  planted  for  late  autumn 
and  winter  supplies.  In  this  month,  digging  vacant 
ground  is  required  for  sowing  and  planting  several 
full  crops.  All  new  planted  articles  must  be  wa- 
tered, and  diligent  attention  paid  to  the  destruction 
of  the  weeds  before  they  grow  large,  or  come  to  seed. 

Asparagus,  which  will  be  now  all  run  to  seed, 
must  he  kep'  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  cul- 
ture they  will  require  till  October  or  November, 
then  to  have  their  winter  dressing. 

Sow  cauliflower-seed  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
month,  to  stand  the  winter,  in  frames,  hand-gla!ses, 
and  warm  borders,  for  the  early  and  general  sum- 
mer crop,  next  year;  and  for  which  remark  the 
above  lime,  for  if  Ihe  seed  is  sown  earlier,  they  will 
button  or  run  in  winter;  and  if  later,  they  will  not 
attain  due  strength  before  that  season.  If  the 
weather  is  dry,  occasionally  water  them,  and  let 
tbem  be  shaded  from  the  mid-dajr  luo. 


F,  irth  up  the  loruier  pi  uited  crops  ..f  celery,  xn 
pealing  il  every  week  according  as  Ihe  plants  ad- 
vance ill  (froHlb.  Do  it  moderately  on  both  nidea 
the  rows,  but  be  careful  nut  to  clog  up  the  hearts. 

Cucumbers  in  frames,  &e.  may  now  be  fully  cl- 
posed  by  removing  the  ulasses.  '  Pukl-rt,  or  these 
in  the  open  ground,  will  now  he  In  fdl  perfection. 
Gather  those  for  piikliii:;  while  young  two  or  three 
limes  a  week.  While  the  weather  continues  b  t, 
ilaily  Water  the  plants. 

In  dry  weather  hoe  various  crops  in  rows,  to  kill 
weeds,  loosening  the  earth  about,  and  dra<ving  soma 
of  the  stems  of  the  plants,  to  encourage  tbeir 
groivih. 

Sow  cos,  cabbage,  Cilicia,  and  hrown  Dutch  let- 
tiici's,  in  the  be;;iniiing  and  middle  of  the  month; 
and  towards  the  latter  end  fur  surccssional  crops 
llie  same  autumn,  ami  for  winter  supply,  and  to 
stand  Ihe  winter  for  early  spring  and  summer  use. 
Fl.int  and  thin  lettuces  of  former  sowings  a  foot 
distance. 

Onions  being  now  full  bulbed,  and  come  to  their 
mature  growth,  should  be  pulled  up  in  dry  weather, 
and  spread  in  the  full  sun  to  dry  and  harden,  for  a 
week  or  a  fortnight,  frequently  turning  them  to  ri- 
pen and  harden  equally  for  keeping.  Then  clear 
them  from  the  gross  part  of  Ihe  stalks  and  leaves, 
bottom  fibres,  any  louse  outer  skins,  earth,  &c,  and 
then  house  them  on  a  dry  day. 

Sow  winter  onions  both  of  the  common  bulbing 
and  Welsh  kinds,  for  the  mam  crops  to  stand  the 
winter  to  draw  young  and  green,  some  for  use  in 
that  season,  but  principally  for  spring  supply;  and 
some  of  the  common  unions  also  to  stand  for  early 
bulbing  in  summer.  The  common  onion  is  mildest 
to  eat;  but  more  liable  lo  be  cut  off  by  the  frost 
than  the  Welch  onion.  This  never  bulbs,  and  is  of 
a  stronger  hut  taste  than  the  other,  but  so  hardy  as 
to  stand  the  severest  frost. 

Potatoes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  use  in  larger 
supplies  than  last  month,  but  principally  only  as 
wanted,  for  Ihey  will  not  yet  keep  good  long,  from 
tbeir  not  having  attained  their  full  growth. 

Sow  an  autumn  crop  of  radishes,  both  of  the 
common  short  lop  and  salmon  kind.  Likewise 
turnip  radish,  both  of  the  small  white,  and  Ihe  red, 
for  autumn,  and  the  principal  crop  of  black  Spanish 
for  winter;  and  hoe  the  last  sown  to  six  inches  dis- 
tance. 

Sow  the  prickly-seeded,  or  triangular-leaved  spi- 
nach, for  the  main  winter  crop,  and  for  next  spring, 
that  sort  being  the  hardest  to  stand  the  winter 
Sow  some  in  the  beginning,  but  none  towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  month,  each  in  dry-lying  rich 
srround  exposed  to  the  winter  sun. 

Hoe  the  last  sowed  turnips  eight  inches  distant 
in  the  garden  crop;  but  large  sorts,  in  fields  or  ex 
tensive  grounds,  must  be  thinned  ten  oi  twelve 
inches  or  more. 

Be  paiticularly  attentive  to  gather  all  seed  that 
are  ripe  before  Ihey  disseminate.  Many  sorts  will 
now  be  in  peifectlon;  you  must  therefore  cut  or 
pull  up  the  stalks,  bearing  Ihe  seed,  and  lay  Ibeia 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  8ic.  as  directed  in  July. 


SILK  WORMS. 
Jvo.  S.  SiiNVEB,  Esq.  Geoi^ia,  14rt  JuJy,  ISM- 

Dear  Sir: — The  silk  worm  eggs  you  had  the  po- 
liteness to  send  me  last  spring,  were  not  altogether 
fortunate,  some  of  them  having  hatched  on  their 
passage  here,  in  consequence  of  the  unseasonable 
warm  weather  which  prevailed  during  that  time, 
and  the  young  worms  having  lost  their  lives,  either 
from  want  of  food  or  the  rough  handling  of  the 
mail  carrier,  and  imleed  some  of  them  that  batched 
after  Ihey  came  to  hand,  perished  for  want  of  food, 
the  severe  frost  which  occurred  about  the  time  hav- 
ing killed  all  of  Ihe  leaves  of  the  mulberry  tree, 
except  a  Tcr/  dew  tbal  were  in  tbeltered  pUea» 
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Such  dcslrurlioii  of  ve^elalion  liy  ^I■o^l,  I  have 
never  known  before,  for  most  of  tlic.  corn  in  lliis 
state  was  cut  down,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
plough  up  niudi  of  it  and  plant  the  Krou'"'  anew. 
I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  experinu-ntal 
cultivators  of  the  silk  worm,  should  not  jet  be  dis 
couraged  since  it  appears  the  woriii  was  not  borne 
harder  on  by  the  inclement  spriiiK  than  corn  was, 
t'le  most  hardy  vegetable  we  have  of  the  annual 
tribe.  Duriiw;  the  projjress  of  the  worms  that  I  was 
able  to  feed,  their  grow  ih  was  not  so  rapid  as  1  had 
expected;  disease  was  not  unfrequeni,  and  some 
deaths  occurred,  doubtless  owing  to  the  variableness 
of  the  weather.  I  was  from  home  for  ten  days  be- 
fore the  worms  commenced  spinning,  and  until  ihey 
were  coming  from  out  of  their  cocoons  in  the  lurm 
of  butlerllir-s,  soon  after  which  they  laid  a  full  com- 
plement of  eggs,  which  I  iiad  put  away  in  a  draw- 
er of  a  table  in  my  dwelling,  and  in  a  few  days 
after,  on  examinalion  of  them,  I  found  they  were 
hatchin;;,  I  tlien  removed  thi-m  to  a  place  I  thought 
would  be  a  favourable  one  for  their  halcliin;;,  but 
from  some  cause  which  I  cannot  account  for,  not 
more  than  one  tenth  of  them  hatched,  I  have  howe- 
ver thought  the  e^jgs  may  have  been  injured,  by  the 
common  black  (ly,  width  seemed  to  feed  on  them 
in  great  mimbirs.  The  little  worms  the  mometit 
they  escaped  from  their  confinement,  commenced 
their  attacks  on  tlic  mulberry  leaves,  with  apparent 
greedy  appetites,  which  they  continued  till  they 
commenced  spinning,  with  an  incrcaseil  consump- 
tion of  the  mullierry  leaves,  proportionate  with 
their  growth.  'J'his  seneration  was  almost  wholly 
free  from  disease,  and  but  one  death  occurred.  1 
was  from  home  for  some  days  before,  and  duiing 
the  time  they  were  spinning,  having  left  them  in 
the  care  of  a  black  man,  who  had  the  management 
of  them  from  the  time  of  their  hatching,  vvlio  in- 
formed me,  they  were  much  inclined  to  wander 
about  the  room  in  which  they  had  been  reareil,  in 
•earch  of  a  favourable  place  to  spin,  and  not  more 
than  three  fourths  of  them  enclosed  themselves  in 
cocoons,  the  residue  of  them  spun  their  silk,  (on 
faggots  placed  among  them.)  in  the  manner  of  spi- 
ders' webs.  I  would  esteem  it  obli;;iiig  in  any  of 
your  correspondents,  who  is  acquainted  wilh  the 
cultivation  of  the  silk  worm,  if  they  will  point  out 
any  way,  by  which  the  silk  worm  can  he  made  to 
spin  their  silk  in  cocoon  form,  and  also  to  say 
whether  the  silk  spun  in  the  manner  of  the  spider.-.' 
web  is  of  any  value,  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be 
prepareil  for  market. 

1  have  now  I  presume  from  worms  of  the  second 
eeneration  this  season,  about  200.000  eg;cs,  which 
I  have  put  away  in  the  hope  that  I  .shall  be  alili'  to 
keep  them  in  good  preservation  till  the  next  spiin;;. 

Our  summers  here,  (say  about  lalilude  3:J)  is  suf- 
ficiently long,  to  rear  three  generations  of  the  silk 
worm  in  one  season,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  extent  the  figure  has  been  carried  in  the  rulli- 
Tation  of  coKon,  to  the  almost  total  ruin  of  the 
larger  part  of  the  best  soil  of  this  slate,  we  m.i_\ 
reasonably  expect  (if  the  silk  worm  is  cullivali'd 
extensively  here,)  that  three  generations  will  be 
reared,  if  it  should  not  be  found  that  keeping  the 
mulberry  tree  siript  of  its  leaves  is  injurious  to  it. 

The  lillle  experience  that  these  worms  have  given 
me,  (and  this  is  all  that  1  have  in  the  cullivaliuii  ol 
the  silk  wiirm,)  his  not  prc^pared  me  to  ofl'cr  any 
positive  O|iinioii,  whether  extensive  attention  should 
lie  given  to  tlieni  in  the  soulhern  states,  1  may 
however  say  that  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion,  lb  it 
they  may  under  judicious  manai;emenl,  be  found 
more  productive  of  profit  than  anv  tiling  else,  (ex 
ccpt  the  su;;ar  cane,  south  of  laliliidc  Ihirly  three,) 
that  can  be  extensively  alleiidnl  to.  iShould  I  have 
it  in  my  power  m-xt  year  to  carry  my  expeiiuieiil 
farther,  (and  I  U-il  niiicli  disposed  (o  do  so,)  1  will 
endeavour  to  give  you  au  account  of  the  result. 
AORICOLA. 


PLUMS. 

Mu.  EOITOB, 

I  have  thought  that  some  remarks,  additional  to 
those  which  I  made  in  your  piper  of  last  week,  on 
Ibis  fine  fruit,  mi:;ht  have  the  ellVct  of  inducing  Ihosc 
gentlemen  practically  acquainted  with  the  siilijecl, 
to  give  the  public  the  details  of  lli'-ir  successful 
practice.  iVly  inforiiialion  is,  fur  the  most  part, 
theorelical,  though  founded,  in  some  degree,  on  oh- 
servalion.  If,  therefore,  not  entirely  useless,  it  is 
much  inferiiir  to  what  they  can  communicate. 

The  mode  pursued  by  your  correspondent  "H 
B.",  of  burying  the  fruit  that  ia  punctured  and  falls, 
canniit  be  so  ellicacious  as  paving;  for,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  inhumation,  so  far  fiom  being  fatal, 
would  only  assist  the  insect's  natural  propeiisily  to 
hide  i'self  in  the  ground. 

The  plum  tree  is  said  to  flourish  in  almost  any 
soil  where  oilier  fruit  trees  will  grow.  I  have  hard- 
ly ever  seen  a  young  and  uninjured  tree  of  that 
sort,  whether  in  liiiMi  or  in  the  country,  that  was 
not  heallhy-looking  and  vigorous,  although  its 
fruit  might  never  come  to  perfection.  There  is 
nolhing  in  our  climate  or  soil,  therefore,  to  prevent 
its  thriving;  and  all  Ihat  remains  for  us,  is  to  de- 
vise some  means  of  protecting  its  fruit. 

If  I  were  making  a  collection  of  apiicot,  plum, 
and  nectarine  trees,  (as  I  am,  indeed,)  whether  in 
the  country  or  in  town,  I  should  plant  Ihem  near 
(he  house,  for  greater  security;  and  if  possible  in 
the  yard,  that  I  might  have  a  brick  pavement  un- 
der and  around  them.  I  should  also  place  them 
much  nearer  together  than  trees  stand  in  an  orch- 
ard; that  is,  1  i  or  10  feet,  or  even,  in  some  cases, 
8  or  6  feet;  and,  allhough  I  should  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  growing  very  large,  I  would  per- 
mit them  to  form  tall  stems.  In  such  an  arrange- 
ment, there  would  be  several  advantages.  Vou  noight 
have  a  greater  number  and  variety  of  trees  in  a 
smaller  space;  there  would  not  be  required  so  much 
paving;  they  would  be  more  easily  su(ierinteiided, 
and  would  shelter  each  other  from  the  excessive 
heal  of  the  sun;  and  the  fruit  would  not  be  so  ex- 
posed to   being  pilfered. 

Another  method  which  I  have  begun  to  carry 
into  ellecl,  is  to  cullivate  these  sorts  of  fruit  on  trel- 
lises, or,  as  Ihey  are  usually  called  espaliers,  slaiid- 
inn  in  llie  open  field  or  garden,  where  they  can  be 
watched,  and  facin;;  lo  the  south.  It  is  not  of  iiiui  h 
iiiipoitance,  however,  how  they  front,  for  the  open 
Irellis-work  adiiiiis  the  air  and  light  to  penetrate 
and  pass  in  every  direction,  and  the  sun  shines  upon 
it  from  all  its  aspects.  Jn  ibis  particular,  lliesiiii|ile 
espalier  is  preferable  lo  the  wall,  whieli.  in  our  cli 
mate,  is  generally  loo  hot  and  close.  'I'liese  espa- 
liers may  be  arranu;ed  in  rows  of  any  hnglh,  oih- 
beliiiul  Ihe  other,  twenty  or  twenty  live  feel  apail; 
and  Ihe  interval  may  be  devoted  to  Ihe  raisin;;  of 
various  ve;;etaljles.  If  any  of  your  correspondenls 
should  desire  it,  I  will  hereafter  give  you  Ihe  details 
of  conslruclion  accompanied  by  a  drawing.  The 
espalier  need  not  be  confined  to  the  fruits  specilied 
above;  but  will  no  doubt  answer  very  well,  in  some 
pi. ices,  for  Ihe  peach,  Ihe  pear,  and  even  llie  li;;.  For 
Ihe  vine  Ihey  are  commonly  used,  and  are  the  best 
Way  of  cullivalinK  grapes  for  Ihe  table. 

The  principal  advantages  of  Ibis  mode  are  these: 
llial  It  occupies  less  room;  that  you  may  pave  along 
under  Ihe  irees  at  less  expense;  llial,  as  they  aie 
never  sufl'ered  lo  urow  higher  than  fne  or  six  feel, 
or  S(  veil  or  ei;;bl  at  Ihe  ulmo-^l,  every  pail  ol  llii  in 
can  be  easily  n  ached,  lo  pluck  olf  the  iViiil,  lo  cul 
away  dead  and  brnkeu  branihes,  lo  reiiuue  and  ch-- 
slroy  any  insects  that  iiitiy  lix  upon  Iheiii;  and  llial 
Ihey  m.iy  lie  covered  in  Ihe  lale  frosis  and  eidd 
ni^jbls  of  the  spring,  'i'rees  of  the  kind  of  wlncli 
we  are  now  spe.iUiii;;,  do  not  riquire  proleclion  in 
the  wiiiler;  ami  li.inlly  any  fruil  llial  does,  is  worlh 
eiillivalin;;  on  a  I  ir:;e  scale:  but  there  is  much  dan 
gcr  to  be  uppiehcndcd,  even  tu  the  hardiusl  plants. 


iHiiii  lale  frosis  in  Ihe  spun;;,  when  they  are  in 
blossom,  or  Iheir  fruil  is  lender,  or  their  buds  are 
just  expanding;;  and  a  person  who  has  not  witness- 
id  it,  would  be  surprised  lo  see  how  slight  a  pro- 
leclion  will  efl'eeiiially  secure  Ihem.  A  mat,  thrown 
loosely  over  Ihe  lop  of  Ihe  trellis,  and  banging 
lo  Ihe  ground;  or  even  leafed  branches  set  up 
i^ainsl  the  tree,  will  generally  siitii.e.  If  you  have 
naler  at  a  proper  elevation,  it  is  aUo  very  easy  to 
irri:rate  trees  or  vines  planted  in  this  way. 

For  the  cullure  and  training  of  fruit  trees  on 
trellises,  ample  tlireclions  are  given  by  Forsyth  and 
.Mc.M.ibon,  each  of  whose  treatises  every  man 
slioiild  possess  who  wishes  to  have  good  fruil. 

In  selecling  a  site  for  an  espalier  orchard,  a  silu- 
alion  would  be  the  best,  I  think,  in  which  the  trees 
should  be  exposed  lo  Ihe  sun  only  until  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
many  of  the  disasters  Ihat  occur  lo  our  trees,  are 
iii-casioncd  by  the  inlensily  of  our  summer  suns. — 
riiis  proleclion  mi;.'lit  be  "aflorded  by  planting  the 
Irellis  ivilhin  Ihe  afternoon  shade  of  a  wood  or  a 
line  of  buildin:;s;  and,  in  some  degree  also,  by  giv- 
ing it  a  proper  front. 

If  these  observations,  sir,  should  he  useful  to  any 
[lerson  who,  is  anxious  to  be  infurmed,  I  shall  be 
much  gratified.  An  Amateur  mebelt. 


TRANSPLANTING  TREES. 

Though  the  season  for  transplanting  trees  has 
el.i|ised.  your  paper  of  last  week  may  become  a 
source  of  injuiy ,  loss,  and  disatipoinliiient  to  some  of 
your  readers,  when  that  season  shall  return.  The 
extract  from  the  New  York  American,  if  not  very 
attentively  read,  will  not  coirecl,  but  confirm  and 
slrenglhen  the  erroneous  opinion,  too  prevalent 
among  farmers,  that  when  a  tree  is  transplanted, 
not  only  its  life,  but  its  health  and  vigor  may  ba 
[Hcserved,  wilh  all  its  top,  or  head,  whatever  loss 
it  sustains  in  its  roots.  Sir  Henry  Sluart,  referred 
lo  in  Ihe  extract,  speaks  of  trees  transplanted  wilh 
alt  their  roots  retained.  Being  a  Kenlleman  of  for- 
tune, the  exiiense  of  moving  a  valuable  tree  was 
not  considered;  the  propi;r  apparatus  must  be  pro- 
pared,  and  the  tree,  wilh  all  its  louls,  must  lake  Ihe 
station  his  fancy  points  out.  The  roots  being  pre- 
served, the  lop  requires  no  diminution. 

As  trees  ordinarily  are  Iransplanled  in  this  vici- 
nity, the  price,  the  cost  of  nioving  Ihem,  is  a  pri- 
mary concern.  A  tree  is  taken  from  Ihe  forest,  it 
is  brought  lo  the  destined  spot,  the  ground  prep.ir 
ed,  and  the  tree  is  set  for  one  sliiliiiig,  and  Ihe  la- 
bourer makes  lii;;h  wages,  and  seeks  employ  in 
thus  Iransplanlin;;  trees!  What  is  Ihe  consequence? 
what  is  the  laboiii?  Having  broke.n  Ihc  ground  at 
Ihe  tree  wilh  his  hoe,  the  axe  is  sturdily  applied — 
every  root  of  considi-rable  size  is  cul  olf  within  a 
fool  or  Iwo  of  Ihe  body,  while  a  few  smaller  ones 
are  h  ft  'o  sustain  and  nourish  the  whole  tree.  Not 
uiifrequently,  ninelenlhs  of  the  roots  arc  left  whcrs 
Ihe  tri-e  stood.  N.iw  I  a>k,  can  Ihe  remaining  tenth 
part  liirnish  u  current  of  sap.  sullicienlly  strong  and 
active  to  spread  over  Ihe  wliule  suiface,  which  all 
Ihe  roots  did  but  supply  as  iialiire  reipiircd'!*  Can 
this  lenlh  part  perform,  not  only  its  own  part,  but 
also  Ihat  of  the  other  nine't>  It  caniiol.  Let  the  whole 
li>(i  remain,  and  in  this  case  Ihete  can  be  but  fee- 
ble, very  feeble  fi.liaKP.amI  pic.liably  none.  Til* 
jd/i  Unit  rises  tfill  he  (li  tcil  tip  hi/  the  sun. 

Whatever  llieorisis  m.iy  al.eie  to  the  contrary, 
inv  opinion  is  sustained  by  various  indisputable 
facts.  The  vigiroiis,  healthy  apple  tree,  from  which 
the  whide  lop  is  lemoved  for  the  inveilion  of  grafts, 
Irequenlly  dies  of  pli-tbora.  'I'lie  rond  is  prepared 
and  brouglil  forward  for  Ihe  n(lllri^llmcnt  of  all  the 
milural  braiiehes — there  are  no  iiioiillis  lo  drink  or 
receive  it.  Here  and  lliere  a  linle  scion  relishes 
and  enjoys  a  very  small  quaiilily.  the  remainder 
stagnates— the  stock   is  dtovvned,  turns  black,  aud 
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prrl^lK•s.  llii>  I  hn.  i.lirn  >.  .11.  K\i»tifiice  li;i> 
convinci-ij  oli-rrviiiu  men.  ili.il  >»li<ri-  >ciun!i  »re  sil 
ill  a  vigorous  Ircc  of  ooiisiilfi:tl>le  >Uf,  the  farnif r 
sboulil  be  lliioe  yrars  in  rciiiovin;;  tlie  niilural 
brunilu'S.  This  r<':«>o;iiiis  is  sliii-lly  a|i|>licnble  lo 
tbe  Ir.insplniiliil  Iri'e.  'llie  lools  ubicli  Inkc  a  new 
jtation,  sbotilil  not  bi-  t^txi'd  nbove  Ibcir  means.  If 
b.tir  llie  roots  are  out  o(l".  wby  obli;:e  Ibcni  lo  sup- 
port more  tb.in  hall  Ibiir  braiielies?  It  appears  lo 
nie  rational  to  let  roots  and  brandies  be  propor- 
lionctl,  in  the  secomi  position,  as  naluie  propor- 
tioned tlicm  ill  the  first. 

Having  paid  iiiucli  attention  to  Ibis  inlerestins; 
subject,  i  aui  satish.d  there  is  lillle  ilaii;:er  of  re- 
moving too  many  branehes  from  a  tree  Iran.'planl- 
ed,  if  depredation  has  been  boMly  made  upon  its 
roots.  If  it  needs  more  reeeptaeles  for  tbe  sap  fur- 
nished, it  provides  them  witbiMit  labour? 

It  is  peculiarly  Rratifjina;  to  the  observing  tra- 
veller in  this  vicinity,  lit  see  tbe  la»te,  tbe  enter- 
prise, liberality,  and'  palriolism,  wbicb  a  few  spirit- 
ed and  benevolent  individuals  have  displayed,  in 
lining  so  aiany  of  our  streets  and  villa!;es  with  dou- 
ble randies  of  rich  and  well  chosen  forest  trees. — 
But  little  exertion  is  now  necessary,  to  render  each 
of  our  public  roads  a  deliitblful  promenade  in  a 
Tcry  few  years.  When  in  future,  tlie  weary  travel- 
ler; after  beinc;  scorched  and  broiled  in  an  open 
road,  on  a  sultry  summer  day,  shall  realize  the 
refreshing  air  of  a  lonK,  smooth,  and  shady  street, 
be  will  bless  the  memory  of  that  publicU  benefac- 
tor, whose  liberality  provided  such  a  prospect,  and 
such  an  innocent  luxury,  for  publiek  and  private 
•njoyoienl.  [Lancaster  Gaz. 


XLUKAZi  Ecoio^onav. 


(From  Bordlcy's  Husbandry.) 
DISTILLATION. 
The  Dutch  method  of  jireparing  wash,  for  malt 
spirit,  saves  much  trouble  and  procures  a  lar^e 
quantity  of  spirit.  It  is  Ibe  most  profitable  method, 
and  reduces  tbe  two  operaiions  of  brewing  aud  fer- 
menting \nlo  one.  It  is  this: — In  proportion  to  lOlb 
of  njalt  in  Jine  meal,  and  31b  of  common  wheat 
meal,  they  add  -i  gallons  of  cold  water,  slirrin:;  all 
well  together:  then  aild  5  gallons  of  water  boiling 
hot;  and  again  stir  all  logelber.  When  this  is  cold 
they  add  2  ounces  of  solid  yeasi;  and  ferment  it  in 
a  warm  place,  loosely  covered. — In  En;;land,  by 
drawing  and  marhin<r  for  spirit,  as  they  do  for  beer, 
pumping  into  coolers,  and  running  it  into  fernianl- 
ing  backs,  and  fcrinenling  il.  they  have  twice  tbe 
labour,  and  lose  much  spirit,  by  leaving  the  gross 
bottoms  out  of  the  slill.  for  fear  of  burning.  Sib- 
ley's Hist.  JMiscel.  pa.  Soi. 

FRESHENING  S.\LT  PROVISIONS. 
In  my  passage  on  the  Chesapeake,  I  observed  my 
skipper  would  sometimes  slice  salted  barrel  pork, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  freshen  the  slices  in  a  frying 
pan;  and  then  boil  them  for  his  dinner.  Tbe  pork 
slices  were  put  in  fresh,  cold  water,  in  a  frying  pan, 
and  held  over  a  fire  till  the  water  began  to  siiuiner 
(never  suflering  it  to  boil  in  the  least.)  This  water 
was  then  Ibrown  anay,  and  other  cold  fresh  water 
was  put  in  a  pot  together  with  the  slices  of  pork. 
They  were  then  boiled  till  enough. — This  was  ap- 
plied, in  my  family,  to  freshening  salt  fi~h:  especi- 
ally cod  sounds;  and  it  answered  admirably.  Some- 
times they  were  so  over  freshed,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  eat  salt  with  them. 


XSTTEilNAI.  XnaPROVEXaBNT. 


When  your  hens  are  near  laying,  mix  a  little  net- 
tle-seed with  their  food,  and  always  feed  your  poul- 
try at  regular  periods,  which  will  cause  llieni  lo  be 
familiar.  When  you  design  to  set  a  hen,  never  put 
more  than  twelve  eggs  under  her. 


INL.VND  NAVIG.\TION. 
Northern  Suction  of  the  Umted  States. 
The  plan  and  execution  of  the  two  canals  of  New 
York,  and  peiliaps  slill  more,  the  pi  in  and  very 
near  advance  lo  toiiiplelioii  of  Ibe  NVillaml  canal 
in  Upper  Canada,  have  arrested  not  alone  the  at- 
lenlion  of  Ibe  people  of  Canada  and  the  United 
Slates,  but  of  Europe,  lo  Ibe  natural  and  artificial 
navigation  of  the  sea  of  Canada. 

The  Si.  Lawrence  or  drain  of  that  inland  sea,  is 
a  river,  or  more  correctly  a  sirail,  entirely  pecu- 
liar lo  itself  in  Ameiica,and  hiving  but  one  couii- 
lerparl,  that  of  the  Marmora  Diack  sea,  and  sea  of 
Azopb.  To  reach  Ibis  fresli-waler  inland  sea  by  a 
canal  route  from  '.lie  dawn  of  civilized  setlleiiien!. 
engaged  the  minds  of  every  man  of  deep  relleelion 
wlio  traversed  the  intermediate  space  from  Ibe  val- 
ley of  the  Hudson.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
daring  design  we  have  witnessed,  by  the  opening  ol 
not  one,  but  two  chains  of  canal  and  river  routes. — 
The  Erie  canal  entering  above,  and  the  Champlain 
below  the  great  rock  shelf  of  Niagara. 

As  far  as  the  mere  praclicabiiily  of  forming  ca- 
naU  from  the  Hudson  into  St.  Lawrence  basin,  is 
concerned,  the  dispute  is  at  rest;  but  there  are  other 
very  weighty  considerations  connected  with  ibis 
great  section  of  commercial  inlercommunicalion 
which  has  never  yet  received  due  attention.  The 
day  is  approaching  by  not  slow  advance  when  Ibe 
free  navigation  of  llie  St.  Lawrence  will  be  demand- 
ed by  tbe  people  of  the  northwestern  sections  of  the 
United  Slates,  and  demanded  in  a  voice  which  nei 
llier  the  United  Stales  or  British  governments,  will 
be  able  lo  disregard.  However  despotic  or  free  in 
name,  all  governments  are  in  fact  Ibe  mere  organs 
of  public  will,  and  when  events  or  interests  of  snHi- 
cient  magnitude,  arouse  any  people  to  the  discus- 
sion of  their  aggregate  will,  governments  of  what- 
ever form  must  yield  to  moral  and  physical  force 
combined.  It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided,  how 
far  any  nation  having  political  authority  over  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  banks  of  a  natural  water  channel,  is 
authorised  by  the  laws  of  cither  nature  or  nations, 
to  bar  its  free  use  to  oilier  nations,  particularly  in 
cases  where  absolutely  requisite  to  international 
communication.  To  answer  Ibis  question  in  favor 
of  the  right  of  stoppage,  would  be  lo  say  that  Den 
nriark  has  a  right  to  close  the  Baltic,  and  Turkey  a 
similar  right  lo  deny  a  passage  llirough  Ibe  Darda- 
nelles and  Tnracian  Bosphorus;  and  without  any 
very  violent  stretch  of  concession,  would  grant  to 
France  and  Great  Britain,  the  right  to  close  by  con- 
vention between  themselves  the  British  channel- 
It  is  no  lillle  curious,  that  the  two  most  rising  na- 
tions in  the  world  are  most  deeply  interested  to  set- 
tle this  question  in  favor  of  unrestrained  intercourse. 
It  is  a  very  gnat  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  de- 
mand which  Russia  is  now  enforcing  with  300,000 
men,  is  one  of  recent  date.  When  Peter  I.  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  1()96,  his  attention  was  first  turned 
towards  the  Turkish  frontier,  and  his  first  naval 
operations  were  made  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the 
Don.  The  first  Russian  ship  of  war  was  built  al 
Voronetz  on  Ibe  Don,  with  a  view  to  facililale  the 
taking  of  Azoph,  wiiicb  fell  into  the  hands  of  Peter 
in  1097,  and  Taiganroe,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  sea  of  Azoph  was  fixed  upon  as  the  future  seat 
of  Russian  power.  These  great  designs  were  made 
loo  soon;  Turkey  was  still  loo  comparatively  power- 
ful; Azoph  was  again  lost  lo  Russia,  and  Peter  sub 
sliluted  the  swamps  of  the  Neva  lo  the  shores  of 
the  Azoph  sea,  ami  Petersburg  rose  as  if  by  magic 
amid  alternately  frozen  and  flooded  morasses  in  N 
lal.  60.  Tbe  narrow  escape  of  the  Czar  and  his 
army  in  17  1 1,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Prulh,  only  sus- 
pended, however,  a  design  which  became  Ibe  main 
spring   of  Russian  politics,  aud   now,    19:29,  a  sine 


(inn  110(1  of  liii««ian  puliiio  in  i|if  lire  ii,it  i;;Hlion  of 
■  he  'I'hracian  Bo^pllorll-,  Callipoly  and  llellekpont 
or  Dardanelles.  In  ^ul  b  u  conlcsl,  il  would  be  an 
miieli  folly  to  charge  the  enipiiur  Nicholas  with 
personal  ambition,  as  il  woulil  to  eh  irge  him  with 
land-locking  the  Black  sea,  or  lo  chaigu  him  wilh 
thai  increased  population,  si  ience  and  commercial 
atidily  which  is  carrying  liiiii  niih  Ibe  duiiido  cur- 
ri'iit  of  physical  and  mural  power  intu  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Il  was  a  similar  diopule  which  put  Lniiisi- 
:iiia  into  the  hands  of  Ibe  Unilvd  .States.  1  be  Span- 
ish government  when  in  full  posses-ion  of  Ibe  Mis- 
sissippi, had  as  unequivocally  a  riglil  to  debar  its 
use  lo  other  r.allons  as  Turkey  can  now  have  to  shut 
the  Euxiiie.  'llie  United  Slates  secured  a  natu- 
ral right  by  peaceable  negocialion  and  1.^  millions  of 
dollars,  in  place  of  establishing  the  same  right  by 
l.'iO  million  of  dollars  and  a  war;  whether  a  demand 
or  precisely  like  principles,  respecling  llic  St.  Law- 
rence will  be  selllcil  with  as  litlle  expenditure  of 
blood  and  treasure,  lime  will  determine.  Whate- 
ver may  be  the  issue  we  shall  in  the  present  instance 
proceed  lo  examine  the  relative  commercial  chan- 
nels of  the  natural  section  before  us,  or  the  base  of 
exisling  political  subdivi'-ion. 

On  the  side  of  the  U:iiled  Stale  as  early  as  l827, 
two  canals  were  in  actual  operation.  Previous, 
however,  to  tbe  coinpletiun  of  eiiiier,  il  became  ob- 
vious to  the  authorilies  and  people  of  tbe  Canadas, 
that  when  open,  the  Erie  canal  in  [larticular,  would 
ilivert  an  immense  mass  of  produce  from  the  St. 
Lawrence  channel  to  New  York.  With  a  view  lo 
obviate  consequences  ol  such  a  revolution,  and  wilh 
slill  more  enlightened  ami  liberal  liews,  the  Canada 
Land  Company  projected,  and  have  in  great  part 
executed  the  Welland  canal  As  Ibis  new  chain  of 
inland  navigation  is  but  little  knovtn  in  the  United 
Stiles,  some  dcscriplive  detail  is  necessary. 

Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  separated  by  a  pen- 
insula, extending  with  a  length  of  40  miles  east 
and  west,  between  the  western  extremity  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  soiilh-easlcrn  of  the  former,  and  wilh 
a  mean  width  of  25  miles.  Along  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  this  peninsula  winds  Niagara  river,  falling  from 
lake  to  lake  331  feel.  Tbreelburlhs  of  the  whole 
surface  is  a  plain  in  part  marshy,  and  spreading 
northward  from,  and  very  litlle  elevated  above  lake 
Erie.  'i"he  plain  is  terminated  about  six  miles  from 
lakeOnlario  by  that  rock  ledge  over  which  Ibe  water* 
of  lake  Erie  precipitate,  and  form  that  sublime  na- 
tural curiosity,  tbe  falls  of  Niagara.  Between  the 
summit  level  and  the  sourtlicrn  ^hore  of  lake  Onta- 
rio, tbe  ground  falls  rapidly,  and  leaves  a  narrovr 
alluvial  border  along  the  lake,  stretching  from  the 
mouth  of  Niagara  river  lo  Burllnglon  Bay. 

Grand  or  Ouse  river  of  U|iper  Canada  rises  at 
N.  lat  43  deg.  40  m.  long.  3i  W.  from  Washington, 
in  Ibe  country  of  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  and 
fiowing  thence  south  70  miles,  enters  Haldimand 
county, and  turning  lo  S.  E.  winds  by  a  very  tortuous 
channel  but  slugglisb  current  into  lake  Erie,  which 
it  enter;  40  miles  directly  west  from  llie  outlet  ol  that 
lake, after  an  entire  comparative  course  of  II'O  miles. 
This  stream  in  Ibe  lower  part  of  its  channel  forms  a 
souihernest  terminatiuu  to  the  peninsula  we  are  de- 
scribing. 

lil^illg  east  from  Grand  river,  at  about  16  miles 
from  lake  Erie,  the  Welland  or  Chippewa  river 
Hows  by  a  general  course  lo  the  eastward,  and  falls 
into  Niagara  river  immediately  above  the  rapids 
which  (irecede  the  falls.  Similar  lo  Grand  river, 
the  Welland  is  a  very  sliiggli-b  stream-  In  reality 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  whole  plain  above 
the  ridge  is  an  almost  dead  fiat,  having  in  no  direc- 
tion snilicient  inclinaliiui  lo  admit  any  great  veloci- 
ty of  cuirent  in  the  streams. 

The  Willand  canal  commences  in  Port  Mailland 
at  Ibe  motilli  of  Grand  river,  ami  follows  ibe  chan- 
nel of  that  stream  one  and  two-lifilis  of  a  mile,  and 
thence  up  Broad   creek   seventh  eij;btbs  of  a  uiile. 
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iiel  loiiiiiii  nc<->  Uy  a  cul  oi  10 
lIlal^ll.     'riii>  exliii>i>e  iMD- 


Ileie  llie  aililk'ial  ili. 
miles  llirouali  W  iiilU- 
rass  spreads  hi  Iwcin  Grand  and  Welbnd  ilvtr,  fU: 
Taled  bill  (fi>ni  10  lo  Ili  leet  aliove  l.iki-  Krir.  Kn- 
tering  Well, ind  liver  and  deseeiidinir  il  10  nide>, 
the  canal  is  linn  condiicled  liiinn^tli  llie  siiiiiTiiil 
rid;e  by  a  .".Inpi-ndoiis  deep  cut,  iiiily  eqmlled  in 
America  by  the  Desagiic  near  Mexini.  'I  he  hvil 
of  VVelland  river  pre^erved  lo  luek  No.  1,  U  inih  s 
from  the  diep  cut.  Thus  (ar  steam  boats,  by  either 
Wclland  or  Grand  rivers  are  admitted.  Ajiproaeh- 
ingthe  brow  of  the  mountain  riil:;e  aimther  deep  cut 
of  one-foiirlh  of  a  mile  leads  lo  the  tremeiidou.-. 
brow,  doim  "hieb  in  a  mile  and  II  Itilhs,  neaily 
the  whole  dilHrenee  of  level  beliieen  laki-  Eiieand 
Ontario,  is  overcome  liy  17  links  ol  100  liy  2i  f  il. 
The  locks  westward  ol  the  moiintiiin  iid;;e  aie  125 
by  40  feet.  'J'liere  are  very  few  if  any  Horksol'arl 
yet  conslriu-ted  in  America,  more  wgilhy  ol  a  visit 
than  this  precipice  of  locks  ubicb  arc  placed  along 
the  decli>ity,  windin',;  from  ri^ht  to  lell,  none  near- 
er each  other  lli.iii  30  yards,  in  order  to  irive  room 
to  intervening  re.-ervoiis.  At  the  lout  of  this  series, 
the  canal  is  led  along  a  ravine  '21  miles  by  12  locks, 
to  St.  Catharines,  havinj;  descended  from  tiie  sum- 
mit  level  .i-22  feet.  From  the  latter  point  to  lake 
Ontario  5  miles,  the  canal  by  four  locks,  reaches 
its  northern  termination  in  Port  Dalhoiisie. 

If  we  consider  the  colonial  condition  of  Canada, 
the  tliinness  of  population  and  limited  resources  ol 
the  people  of  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  repress 
our  admiration  of  the  splendid  design  and  prompt 
execution  of  this  truly  great  work.  It  will,  when 
completed,  admit  the  p.issage  of  the  largest  vessels 
which  can  navigate  on  lake  Eiie,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  opened  late  in  the  present  or  early  in  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  Canada  Land  Company  has  the  immortal 
honor  of  planning  and  forming  this  connecting  link 
In  their  chain  of  water  intercommtinication  between 
the  upper  anil  lower  sub-basins  of  the  Si.  Lawrence 
Never  has  any  work  more  effectually  answered  its 
purposes  than  will  the  Wclland  canal.  The  largest 
vessels  that  can  navigate  lake  Eiie,  and  enter  its 
■hallow  ports,  are  generally  about  from  50  to  DO 
tons,  with  a  breadth  of  beam  of  20,  and  keel  ol  90 
feet.  The  objects  which  were  to  be  obtained  by 
the  formation  of  the  Welland  canal,  have  already 
been  stated,  but  there  are  other  advantages  secured 
to  its  projectors, or  possessors,  which  oannot  be  over- 
looked, and  one  of  the  greatest  arises  from  the  pre- 
»ailing  winds  on  lake  Krie,  and  from  the  peculiar 
manner  by  which  that  lake  dehnuckes  into  Niagara 
river.  The  winds  Ihroughoul  the  )ear  blow  so  gen- 
erally down  the  lake  as  to  demand  for  a  voyage 
from  Buffaloe  to  Detroit,  from  three  to  four  or  live 
times  as  many  days  as  the  reverse  passage.  Lake 
Erie  narrowing  also  at  its  north-eastern  extremity, 
an.l  Niagara  river  turning  neaily  at  right  angles  lo 
the  general  course  ol  the  lake,  Ibrms  a  gorge  into 
which  ice  is  driven  by  the  never  tiring  westerly  and 
north-westerly  winds.  From  these  condiined  causes, 
the  outlet  of  the  Wclland  canal  vTill  be  open  from 
one  to  two  months  annually  longer  than  will  that  of 
the  Erie  canal  from  Bnrtaloe  and  Black  Rock. 

Without  indulging  an  illiberal  spirit  of  national 
rivalry,  it  is  obvious  that  nature  itself  points  out  the 
necessity  of  obviating  by  artificial  means  the  very 
defective  navigation  of  lake  Erie.  Except  Detroit 
•nd  Niagara  rivers  no  one  of  the  shore  harbors  ol 
lake  Erie,  adnuls  ;■  safe  and  steady  entrance  of  7 
feel;  also  along  the  United  States  shore,  extend 
long  lines  of  rock  bound,  and  on  the  Canada  side 
equally  extended  and  dangerous  reefs  of  sand.  To 
these  unchangeable  impediments  in  the  earth,  may 
be  added  the  perennial  currents  of  air,  lo  iloom  the 
navigation  of  ihis  sheet  of  water  to  eternal  danger, 
■nd  diminutive  lonnagr.  '•  Rivers  were  miide  to  ji//>- 
ply  eanalt  with  \rater."  t»'ni  Urindlry,  and  never  t>a« 
Uie  tublime  expretsioo  oiore  applicable  than  aloug 


like  Erie.  The  same  streams  which  deny  entrance 
to  large  vessels  from  the  lake,  would  afford  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  to  a  canal,  never  certainly  did 
more  circumstances  combine  lo  excite  to  the  [irr- 
foimance  of  any  other  undertaking,  than  do'S  to 
that  of  encircling  lake  Erie  with  a  canal  from  Cuf 
laloe  to  Detroit.  Il  would  more  than  complete  the 
ihaiii  already  in  part  executed  in  the  Erii-,  and  in 
pro;;ress  in  the  Ohio  canal;  and  the  whole  t.ikcn  lo- 
g'tber,  constitute  one  of  the  most  useful  and  exten- 
sive lines  of  natural  and  artificial  navigation,  not 
only  in  existence,  but  which  the  earth  adiuits  to  be 
put  into  existence. 

'I'he  following  table  of  stationary  distances  will  at 
once  enable  the  reader  to  perceive  the  facilities 
"hich  nature  ilself  presents  lo  the  advancement  ol 
ihe  proposed  woik. 

Buffaloe  habour  to  Smoker's  creek,  miles.  4 

Cayuga  creek,              .              .  9 —    13 

'Vwu  Sisters  creek,             .              .  6 —   19 

Cattaraugus  cieek,      •             .  9 —  28 

Dunkirk  harbour,              .              .  13 —  41 

Fredonia  creek,          .                             .  1 —  42 

Portland  mouth  of  Chalaque  creek,  14 —  50 

Northern  angle  of  Pennsylvania,       •  10 —  ti6 

'I'wenty  Mile  creek,          .             .  1 —  67 

Sixteen  Mile  creek,     .                           .  6 —  73 

Twelve  Mile  creek,                         .  5 —  78 

Erie  town  and  harbour,           .              .  8 —  86 

Fairview  and  mouth  of  Walnut  creek,  5 —  91 

Elk  creek,             .              .             .  6—  97 

Crooked  creek,           .             .             .  5 — 102 

Nortliwest  angle  of  Pennsylvania,  4 — 106 

Coiieaiighl  village  and  river             .  1  — 107 

Ashtabula  village  and  river,  14 — liil 
New   Market  and  mouth  of  Grand 

river,            ....  27  —  148 

Creek,               .             .  9—157 
Cuyahoga  river  and  town  of   Cleve- 
land, where  the  Ohio  canal  debouches 

inio  lake  Erie,                          .  18—175 

Kocky  river,                .                           .  6 — 181 

Black  river,         .             .  18—199 

Beaver  river,             .             .              .  4 — 203 

Vermillion  river,            .             .  5 — 208 

Old  Woman's  creek                            .  10—218 

Huron  river,       ■  3 — 221 

Sandusky  bay,            .             .  10—231 

Portage  river,     .              .  20 — 251 

Toussaint  river,         .             .             .  8 — 259 

Mauiuee  river,     .             .  15 — 274 

Kaisin  river,                            .               .  9 — 28J 

Stoney  creek,      .             .              .  5 — 288 

Huron  river,              .                           ,  10 — 293 

Rouge  river,        .             .             •  22—320 

Detroit,         ....  3—325 

At  the  first  blush,  it  will  no  doubt  to  many  per" 
sons  appear  extravagant,  to  propose  bordering  a  na' 
vigable  lake  of  above  300  miles  in  length,  vvith  a 
canal;  but  if  a  careful  comparison  is  made  between 
the  safely  and  regularity  of  transportation  by  such 
a  canal,  and  the  very  uncertain  and  tedious  naviga- 
tion of  the  lake,  a  decision  would  at  once  be  made 
in  favor  of  the  former.  The  same  canal  boat  wbicb 
would  be  loaded  in  the  Ohio  or  Hudson,  could  vviih 
out  transhipment,  be  conveyed  lo  the  opposite  ex- 
tieme. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance,  however,  in 
such  a  canal,  is  that  it  could  be  carried  upwards  of 
300  miles  on  one  level,  if  such  a  mode  should  In- 
requisite;  and  in  any  manner  of  construction,  would 
demand  less  lockage  and  be  more  secure  of  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  water,  than  any  other  canal 
line  of  equal  length  which  can  be  traced  in  the 
United  Stales. 

Beside  the  Cuyahoga  and  Ohio  canal,  several 
other  navigable  streams  issue  from  Ohio  and  .Mi- 
chigan, and  How  into  lake  Erie,  of  which,  Vermil 
liuu,  Hurou   of  Ohio,  Saudukky,  Mauuee,  Haiaiu, 


lliiHin  of  Michigan,  and  Riviere  Kunge  are  cuusid- 
eralile  volumes  of  water. 

In  Ihe  very  rapid  advance  of  population,  the  al- 
iiHi-l  naturally  continuiius  navigable  line  by  the  Wa- 
li,i-li  and  Maiimee,  v\il|  come  forward  and  obtrude 
itself  on  public  notice,  much  sooner  than  any  per- 
son would  now  dare  lo  antici|iale.  A  single  glance 
on  a  map  of  that  part  of  the  United  Slates,  will  ren- 
der demonstrative,  how  completidy  the  Wabash  and 
Mniuiee  route  would  harmonize  wiih  Ihe  Ohio  and 
V.i'u:  canals.  Bui  we  must  pause,  the  many  nation- 
al and  individual  benefits  of  the  suggested  improve- 
ments are  so  obvious,  as  to  present  themselves  at 
once  without  a  prompter.  My  next  will  be  employ- 
ed on  a  general  view  of  the  Canadian  sea,  and  St 
Liivience  river. 

(El rata  (o  Rafts  in  Ihe  Red  and  .\lcliafalaya  rivers, 
column  2nd,  page  149,  for  "Pcogwu,"  read  I'rogny  ] 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

In  the  "Toilet,  or  Ladies'  Cabinet,"  published 
once  a  week  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing selection. 

Female  ediication  is  of  immense  importance,  ai 
connected  with  domestic  life.  Il  is  at  iiome  where 
man  generally  passes  Ihe  largest  portion  of  his  time, 
«liere  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the  vexations  and  em- 
barrassments of  business,  an  enchanting  repose  froia 
exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange 
of  affection;  where  some  of  his  fimst  sympathies, 
tastes,  and  moral  and  religious  feelings  are  formed 
and  nourished;  where  is  Ihe  treasure  of  pure  and 
disinterested  love,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  the 
busy  walks  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world.  No- 
thing can  be  more  desirable  than  lo  make  one's  do- 
mestic abode  the  highest  object  of  his  attacbmeDt 
and  satisfaction. 

Well  ordered  home,  man's  best  delight  to  make. 

And  by  submissive  wisdom,  modest  skill, 

VVilh  every  gentle  care-eluding  art 

To  raise  her  virtues,  animate  the  bliss. 

And  sweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life — 

This  be  the  female  dignity  and  praise. 

Neither  rank  nor  splendid  mansions,  nor  expenalr*- 
ly  rurnished  apartments,  nor  luxurious  repasts  can 
accomplish  these  actions.  They  are  to  be  obtain- 
ed only  from  the  liches  of  elevated  principles,  from 
Ihe  nobility  of  virtue,  from  the  splendor  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  beauty,  from  the  banquet  of  re- 
lined  taste,  alfectionate  deportment,  and  intellec- 
tual pleasures.  Intelligence  and  piety  throw  the 
brightest  sunshine  over  Ihe  dwellings  of  private 
life,  and  these  are  Ihe  results  of  female  education. 
Intelligence  and  animated  discourse,  eminently 
exalt  Ihe  dignity,  and  multiply  Ihe  charms  of  ever/ 
female  that  can  excel  in  them — 

It  is  a  sacred  and  home-felt  dclipht, 
A  sober  certainly  of  walking  bliss. 

She  who  can  sustain  an  elevated  course  of  conver- 
sation; whose  mind  soars  above  the  trifles  and  com- 
mon things  of  time  and  sense;  who  is  distinguished 
for  well  digested  opinions,  sensible  remarks,  habits 
iif  thinking  and  observation,  good  judgment,  and  a 
well  disci[ilined  temper,  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
lileisings  and  exhiliration  to  all  within  her  circle. — 
She  will  make  home  all  that  is  desirable,  to  that 
none  of  her  household  will  need  or  wish  lo  seek 
elsewhere  for  happiness.  They  will  be  able  "to 
drink  waters  out  of  their  own  cisterns,  and  ruuDiof 
waters  out  of  their  own  wells." 


HAPPY  PARENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  son  of  a  minister,  now  living,  had  by  sooM 
means  excited  the  displeasure  of  his  father.  His 
lather  thought  il  right  to  be  reserved  for  an  hour  or 
two;  aod  wbeo  asked  a  quesliou  sbout  the  busisaat 
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of  (he  il.iy.  In-  v»as  vrry  ^llllrl  \h  In- ..iisuit  to  Ills 
•on.  An  liinir  iir  tnnrr  rl.tpiid;  lln-  liini-  Wits  near 
Iv  trrivcil  «lii-ii  lli^  y"ii<li  ":i>  lo  rfpiMl  IiIm  lr»»i>ii> 
Ilr  Ciinir  into  In-  lallur'^  sUiity.  »nil  -»lil  "Pupu,  I 
cannot  Ir^rn  my  le>>on  <"xrr|il  yon  will  rorKi>'e  nn'j 
I  think  I  sli.ill  n-vor  (iirotid  »;;;iin."  Ili«  father  Tv- 
plied,  "All  I  wi>li  '\i  In  ni;tki'  ymi  !ii'n-ible  of  your 
fault;  when  you  a.-kinnvlnluc  it.  ynn  know  all  i- 
easily  reconcilril  uMli  m.-."  ••'I'licn,  |i:i|)a,"  say.* 
he,  "give  me  the  lukrn  of  reronrili.ilion.  anil  seal 
it  »vith  a  kiss."  'I'lie  hand  w.is  K'»eii,  and  Ihe  seal 
most  heartily  e\('iian>;i'd,  on  each  .siile-  "Now," 
exclaimed  the  dear  hoy.  "I  will  learn  Latin  anil 
Greek  with  any  hodt;"  and  flrd  to  his  little  study. 
••Stop,  stO|i."  eM-laiined  his  fatlifi. '•have  you  not 
a  Heavenly  Failici?  If  Hhatymi  have  done  he  evil. 
He  is  displeased,  and  you  must  apply  to  him  lor 
forgiveness."  Willi  tears  slarlin:;  in  Ins  eyes,  he 
•aid,  ••P.ipa.  Ftceiil  to  Uiin  Jiist:  I  knew.  e.veept  he 
was  reconciled.  I  eould  do  nolliin;;."  and  with  tears 
now  last  rolling,  he  said,  ••!  hope,  I  hope.  He  has 
forciven  nie;  and  now  I  am  happy."  His  faiher 
never  bad  orrasiun  to  look  at  liim  with  a  shade  ol 
dtaapprobation  from  that  time  to  his  death. 


From  the  Hesperus. 
ORIGINAL  EPIGRAM. 
When  Hamj  was  iild,  to  .Maria  he  said, 
"My  dear,  if  you  phase,  we  uill  marry;" 
Cut  .Maria  replied  with  a  loss  of  her  head, 
••I  never  will  wed  the  Old  Harry." 
He  waited  till  all  her  ^ay  suitors  were  cone. 
Then  cried,  "a  fine  dance  they  have  leii  you; 
The  hand  that  I  oflVr'd,you  treated  ivilh  scorn. 
And  oow,  the  Old  Harry  won't  wed  you." 

^  \.Y.  G. 


SFORTISrO  OIiIO. 


isKlTKR  DOGS. 
(A  raluable  acquisition  for  the  lovers  of  field 
sports,  hag  heen  gained  by  the  arrival  of  a  brace  of 
•etter  dugs,  the  most  beniitiful  we  have  seen, 
aent  a  present  to  John  iMrTavi-h,  Ksq.  by  the 
Marquess  of  Well.  gVy,  K.  B.  Attracted  liy  tlien 
fine  appearan'-e.and  auare  Hint  the  Irish  Alllia;  dng 
stands  unrivallid  wilh  European  spoilsmen,  we  in 
quired  into  the  hi-lory  of  these,  with  a  view  to  regis- 
ter the  particulars  under  this  head  of  the  American 
Farmer,  to  enal.le  the  nwni-rs  of  their  descendant-. 
to  refer  hereaiter  to  an  aiilhenlic  account  of  their 
importation  and  bri-ed.  The  following  is  Ihe  rcsuli 
of  the  inquiry — The  dogs  are  of  bright  cbesuut  co- 
lour.] 

Manor,  July  2SM,  1828. 
Deirr  .Sir— I  hare  jusf  received  a  letter  from  .'^ir 
Richard  Hunter,  res{iecting  the  dogs,  an  extract  of 
which  I  annex  ll  eoiilains  iIik  inf.irmation  whirh 
you  applied  for  la-t  spring,  and  which,  at  that  time, 
I  had  uot  in  iijy  pnwer  to  supply. 

\  cry  respeeifiillv. 

JOHN  McTAVISH. 

i.  S.  SEIM^EK,  Esi^ 


I'.xtiucl   iif  a    Utter    from    Sir    llichard    llunler,  lo 
.Mr.  J\Ic  7 ViiuVi. 

iMndon,  June  ilh,  I8CB. 

The  setter  dog's  name  h"Diuli,"  he  was  3  years 
old  last  May. 

He  is  ol  .Mr.  Tomara's  breed,  who  lives  in  Ihe 
NN'ii'kluw  iMiMintains.  His  sire  was  an  English  Ihn- 
roiigli  bred  setter,  and  his  dam  a  beaiililul  whili- 
Iri-li  one;  no  cross  can  be  more  perleet — they  an- 
"ell  known  in  Ireland,  by  the  apjiellatiun  uf  Tu- 
iiMras  breed. 

The  leiiiale's  name  is  "Dirfo,"  she  was  3  years  old 
last  October;  she  is  one  of  Mr.  La  Touche's  bried. 
ami  was  bred  in  the  county  of  Kildare — il  is  impos- 
silile  to  have  higher  bluod — there  is  no  cross  in  Ihi- 
breed,  she  is  |)Hrely  Irish;  great  care  is  taken  liy  him 
that  tiiey  do  nut  breed  in  and  in,  by  which  the  pio- 
diiee  would  degenerate — they  are  well  known  a  II  over 
Ireland  by  the  deiiQiiiinatiou  of  Ike  La  Touche  breed. 


(From  late  English  Papers.) 
Chess. — 'I'he  long  pending  match  between  (he 
London  an<l  Edinburgh  chess  clubs,  is  slill  gniiig 
on.  It  is  about  four  years  since  the  match  «as  be- 
gun, and  four  games  have  been  |llayed  with  equal 
success.  'I'be  tiflh  is  now  playing,  and  the  pivces 
are  reduced  to  three,  and  the  pawns  to  five  on 
each  side;  but  we  understand  that  the  Loiulon  club 
have  il  in  their  power  to  take  a  bishop  nilhoiit  any 
iiiiiiiediate  loss  to  themselves,  lii  tins  silualiun,  il 
may  be  presumed  that  Ihe  fate  of  the  gauie  and 
match  is  no  longer  doubtful. 


Extraordinary  Leap. —  Colonel  Emmerick,  a 
spoilsman  and  a  soldier,  being  pursued  by  a  party 
ol  light  horse,  when  going  with  despatches  from 
bis  commander  in  chief,  the  late  Duke  of  Uruns- 
"iik.  rather  than  surrender,  leaped  a  precipice 
with  his  horse  of  thirty  six  feet  fall,  without  receiv- 
ing any  injury,  and  continued  his  route.  In  com 
memoralion  of  this  bold  and  gallant  daring,  his 
statue,  on  his  steed,  was  erected  on  the  spot,  at 
Briicksel  in  Germany — a  monument  of  his  zeal  and 
intrepidity. 


Pedigrees  op  Thorocoh-bred  Horses. 

(Furnished   for   the  "Sporting  Olio"   in  the  American 

Farmer,  by  the  author  of  'VJiina/s  of  the  Turf." 

( Continued  from  page  143.) 

106.  FiTZPAKT.siER,  sixteen  hinds  and  a  quarter 
high,  got  by  Ihe  noted  horse  Old  Partner,  his  dam 
by  Ihe  imported  horse  Aristotle,  grandam  by  tiie 
noted  horse  Whitlington,  great  grandam  by  Double 
Bean,  out  of  an  imported  mare,  the  property  ol 
Col  Eppes.  David  Claskson. 

Albemarle,  Va.,  March,  ISOO. 

107.  Lexingto."J,  a  fine  bay,  fifteen  hands  high, 
remarkable  for  his  great  strength.  He  was  l)red  by 
Richard  S.  Taylor,  of  Ihe  county  of  King  William. 
lie  was  got  by  the  celebrated  horse  old  Wildair. 
formerly  the  properly  of  Col.  John  Syme,  of  Hano 
ver  counly;  his  dam  by  the  celebrated  horse  Longs 
ilale;  his  grandam  by  the  famous  horse  Jolly  Roger; 
his  great  grandam  descended  from  the  noted  run- 
ning horse  Gift,  which  was  imported  to  America 
some  years  past  by  the  late  Colonel  Dangcrlield,  of 
New  Kent  county. 

April  \il,  1800.  Andrew  Woodlfy. 

108.  Lampmuhter,  a  beautiful  bay,  15*  hands 
high,  elegantly  Ibrinei);  was  got  by  Hart's  oM  im 
ported  horse  Medley;  bis  dam  by  Longsdale,  out 
of  Braxton's  imported  mare  Kitty  Fi-ber. 

Paui,  Thilmak. 
Hanover  Court  I]mLie,  Va  ,  Feb.  1801. 

109.  Young  Medley,  a  beautiful  iron  grey,  near 
fifteen  bands  high,  remarkable  for  bis  elegant  form. 


ir'-at  -p I  .<nd  htreriglli.     He  wa«  got  by  Bellair.  (» 

"•n  of  old  .^l.•dl.•y,)  bi«  darn  wan  got  by  Hie  fanioua 
renii»ylv.inia  Farmer,  out  of  a  lull  br.-d  Partner 
uiare.  'I'lioMAS  Wei.l». 

Charlollnville,  fa  ,  April,  I  SO  I. 

110.  Haii.  .Storm,  a  beauliliil  bay,  npwardi  of 
sixteen  hands  high;  ten  years  old  last  •prinj;.  Ua 
was  got  by  the  high  bloml.-d  En;5lish  horse  Panla- 
l.ion,  ivho  was  got  by  Malehr-ni  oiii  of  a  high  bred 
and  celebrated  running  mare.  Pantaloon  wa»  sire 
lo  Cliantieleer's  dam,  and  many  fine  racers.  The 
dam  of  Hail-Storm  was  Wingyfi-el,  who  was  got 
bv  Jolly  Rog'T,  who  was  got  by  the  imported  Jolly 
Roger  out  of  Miry  (iiey.  Wingyfcet  was  out  of 
.M.-lpomene,  who  was  got  by  l)iir» ell's  Traveller. 
.Melpomene's  dam  was  Virginia,  got  by  old  Mark 
.Viiilioiiy  on  Polly  ByrI,  who  was  got  by  Aristotle 
(Hit  of  young  Biinny  Lass,  who  >vas  got  by  Jolly 
Roger  out  uf  old  Bunny  Lass,  a  fine  I'.nglish  mare. 

Fra.ncis  H  Dancet. 
Charles  City  Court  Uniue,  Va.,  Jan.  180i. 

111.  GiMCRACK,  a  roan  colour,  was  got  by  Harl'a 
imiiorled  M^-db-y,  (the  best  blood  in  England,)  his 
il.iiii  by  Ariel,  brother  to  old  P.irtncr;  bis  grandam 
by  Whillinglon;  hi-  great  grandam  by  D.ibster,  out 
of  Col.  .\ntliony  riiornton's  celebrated  roan  mare, 
considered   the  first  of  her  day  in  England. 

F.  G.  Bacoit. 
JVbltaioay  county,  I'a.,  Jilareh.  ISO-2. 

N.  B.  Gimcrack  was  a  celebrated  racer  and  foal 
getter. 

112.  Sans  Cci.otte,  a  chestnut  sorrel,  7  years 
old  Ibis  spring,  was  got  by  old  Ciler,  d.im  by  the 
imported  Medley;  grandam  a  tlxiroou-h  bred  Fear- 
nought mare.  Stephen  Davis. 

Charlotte  county,  Fa,  March,  1802. 

N.  B.  Sans  Culolte  was  bred  by  the  hon.  Jobs 
Rmdolph,  and  was  a  very  high  formed  horse  and 
valuable  foal  getter. 

113.  YoDNG  Dare  Devil,  five  feet  three  inche* 
high,  five  years  olil  in  May  ne.xl;  was  got  by  the 
noted  imported  horse  Dare-Devil,  his  ilani  by  a  sun 
of  old  Partner,  out  of  a  mare  which  was  got  by  an 
imported  horse.  John  Cloptoi*. 

JS'ew  Kail  county,  March,  1802. 

1 14.  Highflyer,  late  the  property  of  Wm.  New- 
son.  Esq  .  purchased  by  James  Barbour,  Esq.,  at 
1000/.  He  is  of  a  beauliliil  form,  bright  hay.  5  feel 
Ibree  inches  high,  rising  eight  years  old.  He  »vat 
got  by  Wildair,  his  dam  by  the  celebrated  old  Yo- 
riek;  grandam  by  Regiilus,  iniporled  by  Lord  Dun- 
more;  bis  great  grandam  b^-  the  iinporled  horsa 
Slerling;  his  g.  g.  granilam  by  ohl  Janos;  his  g.  g.  g. 
grandam  by  Silver-Eye;  his  g.  g.  g  g.  grandam  by 
Spanco-  Daviu  Clabksoh. 

Albemarle  counly,  I'a.,  March,  I8U-2. 

115.  Wild  Devil,  a  beauliful  bay,  16  hands  9 
inches  high,  an  elegant  form,  strong  and  nervous, 
and  very  lengthy.  He  was  by  old  D.ire-Devil,  his 
dam  by  Wildair,  his  grandam  by  Rockingham,  his 
great  grandam  by  uipaiiking  Roger,  out  of  a  Jolly 
Rogi-r.  JuHM  Akdebsob. 

Hanover  Town,  Jan  1803. 

lie.  Mountain  Leader,  a  beautiful  cbeslnnt 
sorrel,  five  feet  two  inches  high;  ei^hi  years  old 
next  spring.  He  was  got  by  old  SVildair;  his  dam 
a  iMou-i-t.-ap  mare.  Caleb  Boush. 

Clicsleijield,  I'a.,  March  1803. 

117.  Thor,  a  fine  hay,  full  LOi  hands  high,  of 
great  strength  and  bcaiily,  and  ri-ing  six  years  old. 
He  was  g  )t  by  old  Diomed.  his  dam  by  old  Wild- 
iiir.  bis  grandam  by  Clockfist,  his  great  grandam 
by  old  Partner,  his  g.  g.  grandam  by  old  Regulus, 
out  of  an  imported  mare.  Philip  Rooebs. 

Tuekuboe,  near  Richmond,  Feb  1806. 

119  YoiNG  Figure,  a  braulirul  blond  bay,  IS 
bands  3  inches  high,  remarkable  fur  strength,  act»- 
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vily  ami  syimiicti y.  of  iDiin.  lie  «a»  Kol  liy  tin- 
imporled  horse  Hishdyrr,  liis  tiam  by  oM  Fi;;mi-, 
his  granilain  by  Caiiiillu?,  his  KrR:.t  Kraiiilain  by 
Gen.  Nflsoii's  Kockinithaiii.  C.  Cakuington. 

Camherland  cmtnly,  Fa  ,  March,  I7'J9. 

119.  FiTZ  Medi.ev,  a  heaiilifiil  A.iy\<U:  erey,  up- 
wards or  tillceii  hands  lii^h.  He  was  tfol  l)y  the 
iinpprtcd  horse  iMedlcy,  his  riain  by  (i.iiidridge's 
KcarnoiiKhl;  his  ^ranchiin  by  Htrris's  Eclipse,  oul 
of  a  high  bred  Jolly  Roger  mare. 

.John  Eppkrson. 
Bnckinghftm,  Va.,  March,  1799. 

120.  Agricola,  -a  fine  black,  five  years  old  this 
eprintt;  five  I'cel  five  inches  liiuh.  lie  "as  scot  by 
Hisshllyer;  his  dam  by  the  imjioilcd  h.lr^.;  Dove,  on 
Emory's  noted  running  mare  in  iMarylanl. 

Ueubbn  Short. 
Cheslerfidd,  Va,  April,  1800. 


^'^'1  S'ASiiaiSjat 


Baltimore,  Friday,  August  I,  1828. 


g^  How  INrEULIOlBLF.!    HOW  MUCH    TO  THE  POINT! 

HOW  encouraging!  HOW  acceptable! 

Sir I  have  always  remitted  mi  advance  of  twelve 

months  siihsiTiplioii'for  the  American  Farmer:  your 
receipt  23d  March,  1827.  was  lor  the  9lh  vol.  I  now 
inclose  the  note  ol  the  Olfice  ol  Oisi-oiint  and  Depo- 
sit, in  Charleston,  the  2d  of  Oi-.tohcr,  1S27,  Joseph 
Johnson,  Prest.  \.  125— ij-i  payable  to  A.  Rose  oi 
order — in  advance  ol  vol.  10,  ivliich  please  ucknow 
ledge.         1  remain,  sir,  your  nhd't  serv'l, 

.JAMES  SHOOLBRED. 

Charleilon,  \r>lh  July.  1828. 


AMERICAN    I-U'ERARY,  SCIENTIFIC   AND 
MlLl  lARY  ACADEMY. 

Mtddtelown,  Conn.  June  \-2lh,  1828. 
Tho  public  arc  respectfully  informed,  that  by  a  re- 
cent arianKcincnl,  the  duties'herelofore  diseharged  by 
Capt.  Fartridgk,  in  conduetini;  the  discipline  and  in- 
•truction  of  the  institution,  have  been  in  part  assigned  to 
others. 

Capt.  Parlridje,  as  President,  will  retain  the  general 
lupcrvision  of  the  institution,  and  continue  his  regular 
courses  of  Lectures. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  Superintendent,  and 
Board  of  Investigation,  composed  of  the  President  and 
oHiccrs  of  the  institution,  to  be  guided  by  3uch  rules 
•nd  regulations  as  may  be  adopted"  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Trustees  will,  at  least  once  in  each  month,  per- 
■onally  examine  llie  situation  and  concerns  of  the  in- 
•titution;  and  strict  attention  will  be  paid  as  well  to  the 
moral  and  religious,  as  lo  the  scienlilie  and  literary  in 
•truclion  of  the  Cadets. 

A  coinpetewl  number  of  gcnllcmcn,  educated  at  the 
Academy,  and  prepared  by  the  experience  of  several 
years  as  Professors  in  the  various  branches  of  educa- 
tion here  taught,  and  by  a  familiar  acipiaintance  with 
the  peculiar  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  here 
pursued,  have  been  enga);ud,  wilh  the  assistance  of 
other  able  instructors,  to  take  immediate  charge  of  the 
ditfeient  dcparlmenLs. 

A  junior  deparUiient,  for  the  younger  members  of 
the  Academy,  will  be  cslablislied,  in  which  they  will 
pursue  their  studies  under  the  personal  care  and  iiistruc- 
lion  of  one  or  more  instructors.  In  all  other  respects, 
they  will  enjoy  the  privileges  and  be  subject  to  the  disci- 
pline and  duties  of  the  older  Cadets.  This  arrangement, 
without  in  any  degree  atfccting  the  expediency  of  plac- 
ing youths  of  that  ago  in  a  primary  school,  as  reeom- 
memlcd  in  the  last  prospectus,  will  all'ord  them  the 
same  advantages  at  this  iuslitulion,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  become  familiarized  with  and  prepared  f«r 
llie  discipline  and  duties  of  the  senior  department. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  lie  full  and  thororgh  in 
all  the  branches,  both  of  theoretical  and  practical  Ma- 


Slish;  in  Moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Botany,  ami  Mi- 
iieralo;;y;  in  Military  Science,  including  Cunnery,  Tac- 
tics, Military  History  and  KorliHcatioiis;  also,  I'encing 
and  Penmanship.  The  discipline  and  exercise  will  be 
military,  and  will  tend  to  produce  physical  and  mental 
vigor,  and  promptitude  and  regularity  in  every  dep.irt- 
mentof  academic  duty.  The  hours  allotted  to  this  ex- 
ercise, will  be  those  only  that  are  usually  spent  in  idle- 
ness or  amusements  too  often  useless  and  frivolous.  • 

The  Academic  expenses,  including  tuition  in  each  or 
all  of  the  above  mentioned  branches  of  education,  board, 
washing,  room  rent,  fuel,  candlea,  use  of  arms,  accou- 
treineiils,  and  the  requisite  instrumenls  for  practical 
operations,  will  be  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Clothing,  books,  stationary,  furniture  for  rooms,  in- 
cluding bedding,  will  l-e  furnished  on  the  lowest  terms, 
to  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  them  here. 
The  quantity,  as  far  as  practicable,  will  be  limited  by 
the  rules  heretofore  established.  Incidental  expenses, 
which,  from  their  nature,  cannot  be  specilied,  will,  in 
the  absence  of  particular  directions,  be  regulated  by 
the  Superintendent.  To  enable  him  lo  do  this,  no  mo- 
ney must  be  furnished  to  a  Cadet,  except  by  the  Super- 
intendent or  his  order. 

No  debts  contracted  by  any  Cadet  without  the  per- 
mission of  the  Superintendent  in  writing,  will  be  paid. 
It  is  expected  that  provision  will  be  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  each  Cadet,  at  least  six  months  in  advance. 

This  arrangement  will  go  into  operation  on  tlie  tirst 
day  of  September  next.  Being  the  result  of  expe- 
rience, and  considered  as  an  improvement  calculated  to 
relieve  the  hitherto  arduous  duties  of  Capt.  Partridge,  it 
will,  it  is  trusted,  be  found  in  its  operations,  highly  bene- 
ficial. Those  who  have  placed,  or  may  previous  to  that 
time,  place  their  sons  or  wards  here,  will,  if  they  pre- 
fer, have  their  hills  for  instruclion  and  expenses,  made 
according  to  the  rules  stated  in  the  last  prospectus,  in- 
stead of  tho  gross  sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
dollars.  After  September  first,  all  communications 
will  be  addressed  to 

V.  B.  HORTON,  Superbtlendent. 
It  is  deemed  superfluous  lo  descant  upon  the  merits  of 
the  system  of  disci|ilinc  and  instruction  adopted  in  this 
institution.  The  object  is,  to  improve  the  existing  sys- 
tems of  education,  principally  in  the  following  particu- 
lars, to  wit: 

1st.  To  adapt  the  course  of  duty  to  the  intended  pcr- 
suits  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

ad.  To  advance  bis  standing  in  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  his  prohcicney  in  his  studies. 

ad.  To  reduce  the  time  usually  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  Languages,  excepting  in  cases  in  wliicli 
they  may  be  useful,  considered  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tended pursuits  in  the  life  of  the  student. 

•Itli.  To  embrace  the  French  and  Spanish  languages 
in  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

Slh.  To  adopt  as  part  of  the  regular  course,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sciences  usually  taught,  a  general  course  of 
practical  Mathematics;  Civil  Liigiuccring,  particularly 
as  applied  to  the  construction  of  roads,  rail-rays  and 
canals;  Topography  and  Military  Science. 

6lh.  To  leach,  as  a  part  of  the  regular  course,  but 
without  cncroaehiiig  on  the  time  appropriated  to  study, 
ruilil;>ry  exercise,  lencing,  and  the  use  of  arms. 

Ilh.  To  combine  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  and 
phvsical  powers  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  promote  t'e 
lull  development  of  the  faculties  of  the  body,  with 
soundness  of  health  and  constitution,  and  thus  enable 
the  individual  to  exert  and  sustain  the  habitual  exer- 
cise of  the  highest  energies  of  which  his  mind  is  capa- 
ble. ,     ,  . 

The  high  degree  of  approbation  of  this  system, 
which  has  been  manifested  by  the  American  people, 
while  it  affords  evidence  of  their  desire  to  encourage 
useful  improvemeiiLs  in  education,  and  of  their  patri- 
otism, authorizes  us  to  hope  that  the  liberal  patronage 
which  tlie  institution  has  hitherto  received,  will  not  be 
withdrawn  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  be  merited. 
UliOKUK  W.  STAiNLKV,^ 
JOHN   ALSUP, 

V.  lIUmtAKl),  (  TrusUe,. 

NATHAN  STAnil,  M"«'«' 

VV.M.  L.  STOItKS,  I 

SAMUKL  I).  IICHBARD,  ) 
Tho  above   prospectus  is  issued   under   an    arrange- 


MANUFACTORY  OF  AGlllCULTURAL   IM- 
PLE.MENTS. 

The  subscriber  is  just  (inishing  a  quantity  of  Wheat 
Fans,  which  he  is  sure  will  give  satisfaction  to  the  pur- 
chasers, and  will  be  warranted  superior.  Also,  on 
hand,  a  full  assortment  of  Davis'  Improved  Patent 
Plouihs,  of  wrought  and  cast  Shares;  likewise  of  tho 
ImiMovcd  Barsliare  Ploughs;  Brown's  Vertical  Wool 
S|Hiiners;  Patent  Cylindrical  Straw  Cutters,  and  moit 
other  Implements  of  husbandry,  on  hand  as  usual. 
JONATHAN  S.  I'.ASTMAN, 
JVo.  36,  I'ratt-sl.  Ballimore. 

N.  B.  For  sale,  a  quantity  of  Turnip  and  Millet  Seed, 
which  will  be  warranted  of  good  quality,  and  at  low 
prices.  July  18. 


BAZaTZiaoaz:  pazcss  ctraBEZTT. 


Corrected  for  the  .Imtricnn  Famttr,  di/  Edward  I.  IVilUon, 
Commisiion  Jhrclianl  and  PlanttrsVl^tnt, 

So-  4,  Bmvty''t  wharf. 

Tobacco. — Scrubs,  ja.OO  n  6.00 — ordinary,  2.00  n  3.00 
— red,  3.00  a  5.00— Hnc  red,  5  00  n  7.00 — wrapping, 
6.011  a  10.00— Ohio  ordinary,  3  00  fi  4. 00— good  red  span- 
gled, 5.00  n  6.00— yellow,  6.00  a  9.O0— fine  yellow,  10.06 
a  JO. 00 — Virginia,  i.50  n  S.OO — Kapahannock  2. IS  o  3.50 
Kentucky,  3.00  a  6.00. 

Flour— white  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6.50— superfine 
Howard-street,  4.S-4  o  .i.OO;  city  mills,  4.81;  Susque- 
hanna, 4.7j — Corn  Meal,  per  bbl.  •-•.50— Grain,  best 
red  wheat,  .95  (I  1.00 — best  white  wheat,  1.00  0  1.10— or- 
diiiary  to  good,  .SO  a  .90— Corn,  .3.!  a  .34 — Rte,  .45  — 
Oats,  .22  a  .24— Beans,  1.50— Peas,  .60  a  .'iS— Clover 
SLED,  3.50  a  3.75- TiMOTHT,  1.50  o  2.25— Orchard 
Ur.Ass  Seed,  2.25(1 3— Herd's  1  00  n  1.50— Lucerne  374  « 
.50  pr.  lb.— Barley,  .60a  62— Flaxseed,  .75  o. 80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .9  0. 11— Lou.  .13  a  .14— Alabama,  .11  a.  12— 
.Mississippi  .10  n  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .11  — Geor- 
gia, .9  a  .  101— Whiskey,  bhils.  ut  proof,  20.1  <"  21- hbls. 
.221 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — vj'ash- 
ed,  .IS  a  .20— crossed,  .20  o  .22— ihree-quarler,  .25  • 
,3(i_full  do.  .30  n  .50,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $220— Country, dew-rotted,  ton,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  no  o  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  1,  bbl. 
5  75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.2» 
a  6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  2.87.1  „  3.0O;  No.  2,  2.2* 
a2.50— .Mackcrel.No.  I,  6.25  «  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  S, 
3.50  a  3.75— Bacon,  hams,  Bait,  cured,  .11  a  lii;  "lo-  E. 
Shore,  .14— hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9— Feathers,  .28  a 
.28— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J3.374  a  3.60 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 

Marketino— Butter,  per  lb.  .124  a  25;  Eggs,  dojien, 
.15;  Potatoes,  bush.  .75;  Chickens,  dozen,  2.50  a  S.OO; 
Beef  prime  pieces,  lb.  .8  n  .10;  Veal,  .S;  Mutton,  .61  a  .7; 
young  Ducks,  doz.  2.50;  young  Lambs,  dressed,  1.7S; 
Pigs, do.. 75  a  87.^;  prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  550  a  6.00; 
Sausages,  per  lb.  .8  o  .10;  Soft  Crabs,  doz.  !.50;  Hard 
do.  .124  a.  IS.i;  Peaches,  1.50  per  peck;  Pears,  .60 o  .7* 
per  peck;  Apples,  .12  a  .26  per  peck;  green  Corn,  .10 
per  dozen. 

Hat,  per  ton,  <59.00;  Hye  Straw,  6.OO1  Cut  GraBs,  per 
bundle,  .10  a.  124. 
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A  DISSEU  lATlON. 
On  the  vse  and  the  rtsultt  of  lieo  i  riiici/iri  lriiimt.prt- 

ventices,   one,  for  the    disease   oj  the   aqueotis  ea- 

ihe-iy,  knoirn  under  the  name  of  /<.(,  ,  putirrUure,) 

and  the  other,  for  the  disciur  of  the   blood,  by  the 

Marquu  of  Sai.ntc  Peke,  a  member  vf  the  ffB^H 

for  the  improvement  of  tcool.  '  " 

(Translated  from  the  Ftcnch,fcr  the  .itnerican  FtfUftr-) 

The  coDcern  which  the  members  ol'  (he  (Seiety 
for  the  improvement  of  wool,  have  in  the  proptga- 
llon  of  Ihe  lll0^t  vhIu.iI  le  races  of  sheep  liaving  ae- 
cessaril;  lor  its  object  the  preservation  of  those  UM- 
ful  animals  in  retpeet  to  their  health,  uiiti  to  tbt 
Ircatment  of  those  diseases  about  which  the  vetwh 
uary  scieitce  has  been  until  now  ahiiost  unavailing; 
I  considered  it  a«  a  July  to  yield  to  (he  desire  wbich 
inany  of  the  members  have  expressed  to  me  tblt  I 
should  coinmunicate  to  Ihe  society  some  particulars, 
about  two  experimeiils  which  I  tried  ivith  success. 
Then  I  will  presently  ^ive  an  account  of  (he  means 
of  which  I  made  use  to  preserve  sheep  from  (wo  dis- 
eases which  are  their  plague.  Une,  the  aqueous  ca- 
chexy (the  rot;)  Ihe  other,  the  disease  of  the  blood. 
I  will  also  mention  the  results  that  followed.  Those 
results  already  satisiactory,  will  recommend  (hem- 
selves  much  more  when  experiments,  repeated  and 
practised  with  care,  shall  have  produced,  as  I  hope 
a  just  appreciation  of  their  advantages- 

I  shall  begin  by  the  first  of  those  two  diseases 
which  ufTect,  every  year,  cniire  Hocks  in  moist  coun- 
tries, for  tvhich,  however,  sheep  are  of  so  great  a 
value,  as  much  for  (he  quality  of  their  dunj;,  so  well 
adapted  to  the  cool  nature  of  land,  as  because  (hejr 
would  be  the  element  of  the  greatest  products  which 
one  could  reap  from  those  moist  (fiounds,  if  the  im- 
mense losses  caused  by  aqueous  cachexy  did  not  take 
away  with  theui  the  greater  part,  not  to  say  all  the 
profits  of  the  llook.  ^ 

All  aKriculturisis  are  unanimous  on  the  greal  ad- 
vantages which  itRricullure,  chiclly  in  n-spcct  to 
sheep,  migh(  obtain  I'roni  the  use  of  salt  in  the  nour- 
ishment of  those  animals.  For  the  disease  of  ca- 
chexy particnlaily,  all  the  veterinary  surgeons  pre- 
scribe (he  Use  of  salt  mixed  in  the  provender  of 
oats,  barley,  or  rye,  with  which  sheep  are  supi'lied. 
But  we  all  know  that  the  high  price  of  salt  forces 
the  husbandman  (o  limit  its  use  to  a  very  few  doses, 
and  that,  in  very  moist  countries  where  salt  ought  to 
be,  as  a  medicament,  a  part  of  (he  daily  nourish- 
inen(  of  sheep,  (he  expense  becomes  so  heavy,  that 
(be  hufbandmcn  find  themselves  constraioed  to  give 
i(  over. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  economical,  and 
also  more  easy  way  of  supplying  with  salt  an  entire 
flock.  I(  consists  in  hanging  up  in  sheep  folds,  eith- 
er to  Ihe  posts  which  are  almost  always  there,  or 
even  (o  the  walls,  many  stones  or  pieces  of  (he  sul- 
phate of  soda.  Thus  the  sheep  finding  (hem,  greedi- 
ly lick  them  up,  and  by  that  means  exempt  their 
managers  from  the  care  of  giving  them  salt  with 
more  expense  and  especially  more  trouble. 

I'he  sulphate  of  soda  is  besides  preferable  to 
the  muriate  of  soda,  (sea  salt,  selmarin,)  in  the  case 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  as  1  shall  presently  ex- 
plain. 

The  sulphates  in  general  are  combinations  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  (produced  by  the  combustions  of  sul- 
phur and  saltpetre)  with  any  basis  whatsoever. 

The  sulphuric  acid  combined  with  soda  produces 
tlien  Ihe  sulphate  of  soda,  which  generally  is  a  purg- 
ing salt;  it  IS  the  glauber  salt.  It  irritates  sliglil- 
ly  the  cnais  of  Ihe  stomach  and  of  the  intestines,  and 
gives  tone  lo  Ihe  former. 

In  that  which  is  made  in  (he  manulactorics  and 
calcinated,  there  constantly  remains  a  small  (piaiili- 
ty  of  oxyde  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  iron,  which  in- 
creases siill  more  its  Ionic  action  on  sheep,  which 
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the  veterinary  surgeons  even  think  they  can  cure 
from  Ihe  incipient  rottenness,  by  administering  (o 
(hem  (he  sulphate  of  iron  in  small  doses. 

The  sulphate  which  is  I'ound  until  now  in  com 
inerce, being  obtained  by  crystallizadon, is  separated 
Irnm  the  oxyde  of  irun,«nd  in  a  great  part  from  the 
sulphate  of  iron;  its  action  is  then  much  less  tunic 
than  that  of  the  sulphate  of  soda,or  glauber  salt, 
which  1  speak  of.  It  would  be  also  less  easy  to  t;ive 
It  to  cattle,  unless  it  is  inclosed  in  satchels;  bu(  they 
will  hck  it  up  less  directly,  and  consequently  wilh 
less  benefit  than  the  atones  or  pieces  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  which  evjn  they  nibble  often  by  small 
bits,  as  one  would  eat  sugar. 

1  he  sea-salt,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  simple  stimu- 
lant, not  tonic,  and  it  excites  animals  to  drink  nilli- 
oul  strengthening  them,  whilst  the  operation  of  the 
sulphate  of  soda  is  to  give  also  a  tone  to  (he  animalj 
and  wha(  animal  wan(si(  more  than  sheep. 

It  has  been  very  ditlicult  until  now  (o  find  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  in  commerce,  being  (ha(  they  are  oMiu 
ed  in  the  manufactories  to  convert  it  into  soda,  and 
that  they  could  not  sell  it  on  account  of  the  duties 
on  sal(.  ilut  we  can  hope  in  this  moment  that  it  i\ill 
soon  be  possible  to  get  it  from  manufacturers,  be- 
cause they  are  about  to  obtain  leave  to  sell  it  with- 
out being  obliged  to  convert  it  into  soda. 

After  such  an  observation,  which  was  necessary, 
I  return  to  the  results  of  (he  experiment  which  1  be- 
fore announced. 

A  Irieiid  of  mine  having  bough!  from  me  a  small 
llock  of  meriiioes,  which  he  intended  to  send  to  a 
farm  situated  in  bolognc,  I  advised  him  to  begin,  as 
toon  as  his  llock  should  have  arrived  there,  to  try 
the  piices  of  sulphate  of  soda  suspended  in  the 
sheep  lulds,  and  he  willingly  followed  this  ad- 
vice, by  which  he  was  much  benefited  for  several 
years;  but  as  he  died,  1  have  since  been  unable  to 
know  either  whit  had  became  of  the  llock,  or 
whether  they  have  continued  that  csperirneiit  which 
many  years  of  success,  however,  recommend  enough 
I.  IiiiJuce  rae  to  t.-ing  it  wubjut  hesitalioii  to  the 
understanding  and  lemark  of  agriculturists,  pro- 
prietors of  valuable  sheep,  who  have,  perhaps,  to 
leap  lor  their  Hocks,  the  disease  of  rot. 

The  other  experiment  of  which  it  remains  to  me 
to  speak,  is  relative  to  Ihe  disease  of  the  blood,  or  the 
blood  of  the  ijilecn. 

A  particular  circumstance  which  it  is  useless  to 
detail  here,  having  made  me  perceive  that  in  the  dis- 
engagement of  chlorine  (oxygenated  muriatic  acid 
gas,)  from  the  disinfecting  apparatus  of  Guyton 
Morveau,  a  powerful  exciting  effect  upon  Ihe  circula- 
tion of  the  mass  of  blood  was  produced,  the  idea  im- 
mediately suggested  itself  to  me  to  try  the  experi- 
ment on  the  sheep  of  my  flock,  which  first  should  be 
afflicted  with  the  disease  of  the  blood;  for  scarcely  a 
year  passed  that  1  did  not  lose  a  considerable  num- 
ber by  this  disorder.  For  that  purpose,  1  had  made 
a  large  apparatus,  the  bottle  of  which  was  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  which  contained  several  pints, 
intending  to  use  it,  in  case  of  success,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  administering  the  oxygenated  gas  on  a  large 
scale,  into  my  sheep-folds.* 

1  perceived  very  soon  the  happy  results  of  this 
gas.  A  few  days  after  my  return  to  the  country  (in 
the  month  of  April)  my  shepherd  came  and  warned 
me  in  the  morning  that  a  sheep  had  been  attacked 
with  the  disease  of  the  blood,  that  he  had  bled  it, 
but  that  the  blood  had  scarcely  llowed,  and  the  ani- 
mal was  lying  upon  the  ground  almost  lifeless.  1 
ran  to  the  sheep-fold  furnished  with  my  apparatus. 
Having  first  convinced  myself  Ihat  the  animal  still 
breathed,  I  put  my  bottle  near  its  nostril,  and  let 
the  gas  escape  for  about  one  minute-  At  the  end  of 
(hat  lime,  the  animal  began  to  move  its  head,  as  if 
something  disturbed  it:  1  reiterated  the  emission  of 


*  This  apparatus  being  sold  in  Paris,  we  intend  to  buy 
some  bottles  for  cxptriUieDts. — BJitor  Jim.  Far. 


the  Raa,  and  an  instant  ultrr,  Ihe  animal  brgao  to 
snci  /.e  sereral  times.     1  lift  it  in  that  slate  for  some 
miimtet,   alterwards,  i  made  him  breathe  the   tnn 
again  for  tHoniinutes  more,  holding  the  bottle.  Ini» 
ever,  u  little  farther  from  it. 

Five  minutes  after,  Ihe  animal  having  «npe/.i<i; 
\cry  much  again,  recovered  motion  a  little,  and  tri- 
ed, but  in  vain,  to  get  up;  «hicli  induced  me  lo  put 
it  upon  its  feet.  It  stood  at  first  totteiing,  but  having 
held  it  up  and  then  pushed  it  gently  forward,  hold- 
ing it  in  balance  whilst  the  gas  coiilinui  d  lo  disrn- 
nage  itself  around  it,  it  at  last  made  a  few  steps  and 
steadied  itself  upon  its  feel  without  assist.u.ce.  Frooi 
that  nioment,  being  certain  that  he  was  alive,  I  clos- 
ed my  apparatus,  and  left  the  animal  quietly  to  itself 
in  the  sheep-fold  where  it  was  alone,  i  went  an  hour 
after  to  see  it  again,  and  having  found  it  quite  well, 
and  Walking  easily  enough  1  had  a  handful  of  after 
grass  given  him,  which  it  eat  immediately,  for  its 
recovery  was  complete,  and  the  day  following  it 
went  in  the  flock  again. 

After  having  obtained  from  a  first  essay  so  sativ 
factory  a  success,  I  thought  of  making  use  of  the 
chlorine  for  all  my  llock,  as  a  prcscivative  against 
the  disease  of  the  blood.  It  appeared  to  me  tba! 
the  second  trial  luight  be  decisive  at  that  epoch  of 
spring,  where  the  change  of  nourishment  Irom  hay 
to  grass,  and  the  sharpness  of  the  herbs,  have  so 
much  influence  on  the  health  of  sheep,  winch  in  pas- 
tures a  little  nourishing,  take  from  that  luuinent  Ihe 
principle  which  unlulds  in  them,  sometime  after,  the 
disease  of  the  blood. 

Sheep  is  the  weakest  animal,  and  in  which  liie 
fibres  have  less  slieiigth,  and  Ibe  blood  circulates 
Willi  more  dilficully  and  slouness;  which  explains 
the  tendency  of  blood  to  becoiiie  thick,  and  after- 
wards to  corrupt  and  nnniediately  gangrene,  which 
ex[<!ains  also  the  readiness  with  tvhich  it  is  struck 
with  sudden  death,  by  the  disease  of  the  blood. 
Then  I  had  reason  to  bupc  that  the  oxygen  gas  ad- 
ministered at  that  epoch  so  decisive  for  the  health 
of  sheep,  nd^h;  sdvatitageously  struggle  with  all  the 
circumstances  which  could  concur  to  aggravate  Ibe 
physical  dispositions  that,  in  sheep,  have  a  tendency 
to  the  disease  of  the  blood,  since  experience  had  al- 
ready proved  to  me  that  the  remedy  operated,  (for  I 
could  not  explain  in  any  other  way  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  it,)  in  exciting  the  circulation  in  the  mass 
of  the  blood,  and  I  infeircd  that  in  preventing  Ihe 
thickening  of  the  blood  by  the  use  of  the  oxygeb 
gas,  administered  in  the  morning  and  evening,  or  at 
least  once,  in  making  the  open  bottle  of  the  appara- 
tus circulate  in  Ihe  sheep-folds  in  the  middle  of  the 
flock,  the  animals  would  be  preserved  from  Ihe  dis- 
ease, during  the  epoch  when  they  should  be  folded, 
and  when  it  is  difhcult  to  make  use  of  such  a  reme- 
dy, unless  by  making  them  return  into  the  sheep- 
folds. 

That  has  been  also  fully  confirmed  by  experience. 
For  more  than  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  April,  and 
until  the  flock  is  folded,  I  cause  my  apparatus  to  be 
opened  into  my  sheep-folds  at  least  once  a  day,  in 
the  morning,  for  two,  three,  and  four  minutes,  ae- 
cording  to  the  extent  of  the  sheep-folds  within 
which  the  shepherd  goes  round,  thus  making  Ihe  gas 
circulate  every  where;  and  since  1  have  made  use 
of  this  means,  I  have  never  lost  more  sheep  by  Ihe 
disease  of  the  blood,  or  if  some  only  have  been 
struck  during  the  heat  of  summer,  a  slight  bleeding 
has  been  sullicient  to  cure  them,  whilst  before,  not- 
withstaiidiiig  reiterated  bleedings,  the  sheep  which 
were  infected  perished. 

I  am  also  lo  say  here  that  Ihe  same  remedy,  used 
as  curative,  and  applied  to  a  sheep  which  was  labour- 
ing uniler  the  disease  called  by  shepherds  the  itij- 
(less,  (/c  roidc,)  and  which  seems  to  he  a  nervous  dis- 
ease caused  by  the  blood,  has  likewise  succeeded  in 
curing  the  animal;  but  as  I  have  had  only  one  occa- 
sion to  try  it,  I  cannot  but  recommend  it  to  new  ex- 
perimeuti. 
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Witlioul  wishinj;  to  make  of  this  nnicily  an  uni- 
versal [lanacea  lor  (lie  Jiscascs  ol  sheep,  however,  i 
as  I  aiu  convinced  tli»t  the  most  p:<rt  of  their  ilis- 
eases  have  th-ir  principle  in  the  very  lilllc  force  of 
ihc  circulation  of  the  blood,  I  invite  agriculturists,; 
who  will  make  u^e  of  llic  apparatus  of  the  oxygen' 
gas,  to  ob^f-rve  (in  the  same  time  thai  they  willi 
verify  its  effects  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease  I 
of  the  blood,)  whether  they  shall  not  obtain  somej 
advanlaueons  results  from  it  as  a  preservative 
ai;ain>'t  another  disease  much  more  fatal  to  flocks, 
because  it  i*  more  K<""eral,  particularly  in  meri-l 
noes:  I  allude  here  lo  the  disease  of  giddiness 
{(minii$  01/  tournoiemeut,)  which  destroys  so  many 
lambs. 

It  is  for  bavins  observed  that  since  I  have  made 
use  for  my  fiock  of  the  preparation  of  the  oxygen 
gas,  I  sehtom  have  lambs  adlicted  with  the  disease 
of  dizziness,  that  i  thiiik  it  is  convenient  to  call  the 
attenlio.i  of  the  proprietors  of  flocks  to  a  result, 
•whicb,  if  it  is  not  due  to  chance,  should  be  so  fortu 
nate,  since  all  the  remedies  known  until  now,  with- 
out e.vceptinK  the  operation  of  trepanning,  have  all 
been  ineffectual  against  this  disease;  and  if  I  ilo  not 
expose  nilh  more  assurance  the  fact  which  I  ob- 
served, it  is  because  the  disease  of  dizziness  can 
also  result  from  some  circumstances  peculiar  to  cer 
tain  localities,  or  even  to  the  situation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  sheep  folds.  An  isolated  fact  could 
not  be  presented  with  the  same  conlMence  as  if  it 
had  been  verified  in  different  circumstances,  and  in 
several  flocks,  For  besides,  it  is  not  impossible  to 
explain  bow  the  oxygen  gas  could  act  with  more  or 
less  success  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  disease  ofl 
dizziness,  at  least  I  think  so,  and  I  iiileml  to  try  it. 

Jndeed,  if  it  i<  acknowledged  that   the   blood  of' 


sheep,  circulating  with  little  energy,  easily  becomes 
thick  and  also  corrupted,  may  it  not  be  possible  that 
the  formation  in  the  brain  of  the  lamb,  either  of  the 
hydatid,  or  of  a  pellicle  or  satchel,  containing  a 
great  number  of  worms  might  result  from  some 
sanguineous  secretions,  which,  corrupting  in  the 
brain,  might  |)roiiuce  those  worms.  In  this  case,  it 
seems  to  aie  that  a  greater  energy  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  veins  of  the  brain,  can  alone 
prevent  those  puliid  secretions;  and  if  the  oxygen 
teas,  merely  inhaled  by  the  sheep,  has  a  powerful 
effect  on  the  inert  mass  of  its  blood,  one  cannot 
then  despair  of  the  good  effect  of  this  gas  in  the  case 
of  the  disorder  spoken  of. 

Perhaps  even  the  chlorine  has  a  direct  influence 
on  those  animalcula:,  when,  after  having  passed  by 
respiration  Into  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  it  has  in- 
sinuated itself  into  the  mass  of  the  blood,  and  has 
been  brought  by  circulation  to  the  br,iin,  where  its 
contact  can  by  its  acidity  alone,  strike  such  feeble  an- 
imalculiT,  particularly  at  the  moment  of  their  birth. 

On  the  other  hand,  (he  chlorine  in  acting  by  ab- 
sorption and  destroying  thus  the  miasma  contained 
in  the  air,  this  air  arrives  then  more  [)ure,  light  and 
vital,  into  the  lungs  of  the  animal,  could  it  not  thus 
give  more  tone  to  its  organs?  Then  if  this  vital 
air  has  the  power  of  strengthening  the  organs,  why 
could  it  not  operate  in  that  manner,  on  those  of  the 
brain,  which  are  so  delicate?  Now,  in  strengthen- 
ing those  organs,  it  necessarily  maintains  in  it  a 
more  active  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  in  this 
case  as  well  as  in  the  precedent,  the  chlorine  seems 
to  be  applicable  with  some  probability  of  success. 

Besides,  I  am  far  from  asserting,  and  I  dare  to 
present  this  means  only  as  a  sup[)osition  whicb  may 
be  admitted,  but  the  merit  of  which  will  be  proved 
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only  by  experience.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  suffi- 
cient, that  its  effects  may  be  contested  neither  by 
reason  nor  by  theory,  that  one  may  venture  at  least 
to  observe  it,  when  particularly  the  matter  is  a  dis- 
order for  which  an  effectual  remedy  has  not  yet 
been  found.  For,  I  repeat,  the  operation  of  trepan- 
ning cannot  be  presented  as  such  a  cure,  since  it 
only  succeeds  in  a  circumstance  peculiar,  and  so 
extraordinary  (at  least  I  have  reason  to  think  so, 
alter  some  remarks  mnde  upon  fifty  sheep  afllicted 
>vith  dizziness,  and  one  of  which  alone  has  escaped 
by  such  an  operation,)  that  I  consider  it  more  inju- 
rious than  useful,  because  it  hinders  perhaps,  that 
other  more  efficacious  means  should  be  sought.  Be- 
sides, for  a  disease  of  that  kind,  the  cause  of  which 
is  yet  unknown,  it  is  better  to  try  to  prevent  it  than 
ti)  have  to  cure  it.' 

I  must  express,  in  concluding,  my  desire  of  seeing 
those  who  employ  themselves  with  care  and  talent 
ul  observation  which  belongs  to  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  would  be  willing  to  observe  the  re 
suits  which  they  will  obtain  by  making  use  of  the 
two  remedies  spoken  of.  For,  it  is  above  all  in  the 
art  of  curing  the  diseases  whicb  are  the  most  injuri- 
ous to  sheep,  and  particularly  to  merinoes,fhat  a  great 
many  things  remain  still  to  be  tried  and  discovered; 
and  I  repeat  it,  the  researches  and  observations  of 
the  proprietors  of  flocks,  and  of  the  men  fond  of  the 
veterinary  science,  must  have  such  an  object- 

'  A  proprietor  of  a  flock  of  900  merinoes,  having 
ilianged  the  epoch  of  yeaning  of  his  sheep,  observed 
tliat  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  disease  of  dizziness  was 
more  considerable  among  the  lambs  born  in  May  than  in 
those  born  in  December.  We  have  remarked  a  result 
nearly  similar  in  our  own  flock. 


.\nthoxanthum  odoratum,  Sweet-scented  vernal  grass,  . 
Dactylis  i^lomerata,  Round-headed  Cocksfoot  grass,    . 
Alopecurus  pratensis,  Meadosv  Foxtail  grass, 
Poa  trivialis,  Common  Meadow  grass, 
Festuca  pratensis,  Meadow  Fescue  grass, 
Synosurus  cristatus,  Crested  Dogstail  grass, 
Festuca  Juriuscula,  Hard  Fescue  grass, 
Holcus  avenaccus,  Tall  oat-likc  soft  grass, 

Bromus  mollis.  Soft  Brome  grass, 

Avena  flavcscens,  Golden  Oat  grass,    .... 
Holcus  lanaius,  Woolly  soft  grass,  Yorkshire  fog,    . 
Phltuin  pratense,  Meadow  Catstail,  Timothy, 
Kollum  I'erenne,  Perennial  Byo  grass,     .         .        .        . 
Trifolium  pratense  percnne,  Perennial  RihI  Clover, 
Trifoliuni  repens.  Creeping  White  Clover, 


Composition  of  Summer  Food. 
Ill  1  lb.  weight  of  Green  Herbage. 


oz.  dr.  qr. 

116  3 

8   14  0 

113  0 

11     3  1 

8     6  0 


11     3 

8  IS 

9  II 


Dry  Fibre. 


oz.  dr.  qr, 

4      1  I 

6  11  2 
4  2  2 
4  4  3 

7  2  2 


4     3 


Nutritive 
Matter. 


OS.  dr.  qr, 

0     8  0 

0     6  2 

0  10  2 

0     8  0 

0     7  2 

0  10  0 

0  5  0 

0     5  0 


6   14 

6     0 

No  sumniier  herbage  afforded 
by  this  bad  grass 


10  7 
19  13 
10    0 


II     0 
11     8 


4     0 


4  13 

5  6 


5 

0  6 
o  10 
0  9 
0  10 

0     8 


Composition  or  Winter  Fool. 
I  lb.  weight  of  Hay,  or  dry  Herbage. 


tz.  dr.  qr. 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 

0  0  0 


Dry  Fibre. 


01.  dr.  qr, 

15  0     2 

14  10     3 

13  0     I 

14  5     2 
13  10     0 


13  15 

14  0 

14     5 


13     3 
3   II 


14     8 
13   11 


Nutritive 
Matter. 


oz.  dr.  qr, 

0  15  2 

1  5  I 

2  3  3 
1  10  i 
S  6  3 


1     0 


2     0 


Aluo  agrostis  stolonilera,  briza  media,  poa  annua, 
poa  pratensis,  pbleum  (iralense  minor,  bordeum 
pratense,  aira  flexuosa,  aira  cxspitosa,  with  lathy rus 
pratensis,  lotus  corniculatus,  and  trifolium  minu.', 
ari-  more  or  less  also  found  in  natural  meadows. 

The  above  will  be  found  lo  constitute  the  princi- 
pal ingredients  of  natural  pastures,  and  of  bay  of  a 
iiieJiKni  quality.  The  hay,  in  general,  called  old 
meadow  hay,  which  I  have  frerpiently  examined  as 
brought  for  sale  lo  the  haymarkel  in  London,  is 
composed  of  these  grasses,  allhouj;h  of  course  va- 
rying occasionally  in  the  proportions  of  the  ditFerent 
upecies,  according  to  the  soil  which  produced  it. 
'I'hat  a  judicious  selection  from  the  difl'erent  species 
of  grass  now  enumerated  would  give  a  very  superior 


(pialily  of  hay,  and  consequently  of  pasture,  is  cer- 
laiii;  but  that  is  not  now  the  question,  they  arc  here 
-taled  as  the  component  parts  of  hay  in  general, 
the  natural  food  of  stock  in  winfer,  as  regards  (he 
first  step  of  art  in  assisting  and  forwarding  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  ill  the  increase  and  prtserval'wn  oi 
food  for  the  more  valuable  domestic  animals  in  win- 
ter, or  in  that  season  when  their  instinct  is  put  to 
the  severest  exertion  lo  obtain  the  means  of  exist- 
ence. The  Almighty,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  nukes 
it,  Iberefore,  the  interest  of  man  to  exert  his  Inlelli- 
uence  in  accumulating  and  preservinu  food  for  the 
inferior  or  more  valu.ible  domestic  animals  most  de- 
pendent on  hi,-  care. 
The  above  details  of  the  properties  of  Ihc  plants, 


which  constitute  the  summer  and  winter   food   of 
cattle,  give  an  average  per  pound  — 

In  Sum.meb. 

Of  Water.       |      Dry  Fibre. 

01.  dr.  qr. 


oz,  (Ir,  qr. 
10     8     1 


Of  Water. 

oz.  dr.  qr. 
0     0     0 


4     14 
In  Winter. 
Dry  Fibre. 

01.  dr.  qr. 
li    6     I. 


Nutritive 
Matter. 

oz.  dr.  qr. 
0     9     i! 


Nutritive 

Matter. 

OS.    dr.  qr. 

1     Id     3 


If  we  compare  (he  above  with  the  properties  of 
artificial  food  given  to  stock  In  winter,  the  conijuri- 
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OS.  dr.  V- 

«:. 

dr.  qr. 

U     1    0 

.    0 

IS    i 

13     9    0    . 

.     1 

1    0 

U   15    2    . 

.    0 

U    3 

14     5    S    . 

.    0 

li    3 

14     S    3     . 

0 

10    3 

too  Kill  tilow  nlutt  a  lar^c  excess  of  K»ter  is  taken 
up  wilh  that  food,  at  a  season  tvlien  it  is  least  want- 
ed to  promote  llic  health  of  (he  animal.  One  pound 
HeiKhl,  as  before,  of  the  coiuiiion  while  globe,  or 
N'oriblk  tvbile  turnip,  consists  of 
Water.  Dry  Fibre.  Nutritive  Matter. 
or.  dr.  qr. 

0  ]i  i  \\.  Nor. Turnip. 
0  IC  0  W.  Swcd.  do. 
0  n  3  Vel.  do.  do. 
0  13  2  Kcd  Man.  Wur. 
0  U  2  Ycl.  or  Golden 
Mangel  Wiirzcl, 
French  do.  &c. 
Every  pound  weight,  therefore,  of  while  globe  or 
the  Norfolk  turnip,  contains  upwards  of  three 
fourths  of  a  pint  of  pure  water,  and  ivlien  the  sea- 
son of  Ihe  year  is  considered  in  which  turnips  are 
eaten  by  sheep,  there  can  be  but  little  duubi,  that 
the  existing  cause  at  least,  if  not  the  ori:;in,  of  many 
fatal  diseases,  as  the  rol,  red  trn/o'.  Sec.  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  excess  of  water  in  the  winter  food  of 
thti  sheep.  An  allowance  of  dry  food,  as  hay,  or 
even  good  straw,  with  winter  bulbs,  to  the  amount 
of  a  pound  or  two  a  day,  would  be  found  very  bene- 
ficial in  correcting  the  bad  eflecls  of  the  teatery 
food  which  that  otherwise  invaluable  root  Ihe  turnip 
aflfords.  Mangel  wurzel  is  equally  objectionable,  as 
a  food  given  without  any  drier  substance.  Swedish 
turnips  are  much  less  objectionable,  as  may  be  seen 
by  referring  to  Ihe  above  statements. 

If  a  shelter  could  be  afforded  to  sheep  on  folded 
turnips,  and  a  [lortion  of  dry  food  served  with  them, 
the  benelit  would  doubtless  be  great.  A  moveable 
jient-flicd,  wiih  one  side  weather  proof,  and  which 
could  be  moved  at  pleasuie,  according  to  the  stormy 
point  of  the  wealher,  would  insure  all  the  benefits 
which  Ihe  valuable  root  in  question  is  capable  of  af- 
fording, by  bringing  it  closely  to  the  properties  of 
the  natural  food  of  the  sheep.  It  is  with  Ihe  great- 
est deference  to  the  superior  judgment  of  the  en- 
lightened farmer  that  I  submit  these  observations. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  food  of  the  more 
valuable  domestic  animals,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  Ihe  trials  which  have  been  made  on  almost 
every  kind  of  soil,  and   on   extensive  scales,  of  re-  . 

turning  land  to  (lermanent  pasture  of  the  most  nu   I       '''*'i"'f . 
trilive   quality,  in   the   short  space  of  two   seasons,  I  Jf",^'',"^ 
have   been  in  every  instance  within  my  expericnci 
perfectly  successful.      As  an  illustration  of  the  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  soil  alluded   to  may  be  mentioned, 


rosive  sublimate  and  arsenic,  previously  made  into 
a  paste  »vilh  honey,  put  all  Ihe  squares  into  the  na- 
tural position  and  have  the  place.  When  a  fox  or 
an  eagle  or  a  parcel  of  crows,  attack  the  carcass, 
they  will  not  find  much  dillioiilly  in  tearing  oil'  Ihe 
flesh,  and  in  the  hurry  of  competition,  they  will  gob- 
ble up  Ihe  poisoned  pieces  entire  and  soon  die. 
W  hen  a  carcass  is  poisoned  without  cutting,  the 
poison  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  tearing  the  flesh  in  pieces." 

[.Mackinzic. 

Merino  Sheep  as  food. 
"Prejudices  have  existed  against  the  merino  sheep 
as  an  article  of  food,  which  probably  arose  from 
this  source:  In  Spain  no  merino  wether  sheep  arc 
kept,  except  a  few  to  lead  the  flock;  the  rams  are 
only  cut  when  they  are  too  old  for  use,  which  is  al 
ways  after  the  age  of  eight  years.  The  ewes  arc 
not  killed  till  they  are  too  old  to  follow  the  flock  in 
its  migrations,  because  they  are  generally  a  kind  of 
company  stock.  They  are  at  a  distance  from  the 
habitations  of  llieir  owners,  and  they  atTord  a  stated 
revenue-  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  old  rams 
and  old  ewes,  half  fatted  upon  the  dry  pastures  of 
Spain,  should  make  even  tolerable  food.  It  is  now, 
however,  fully  ascertained  that  no  sheep  in  England 
make  Cner  mutton."  [Livingston. 

Concise  description  of  British  Shetp. 


Nnme. 


Teeswater, 

Lincolnshire, 

New  Leicestershire, 

Castwold, 

Roniney  Marsh, 

Dartmoor, 

Exmore, 

Heath, 

Hereford, 

Worf, 

Dorsetshire, 


.South  Down, 
Norfolk, 
Hardwick, 
Chiviot, 


out  of  numerous  other  instances  in  England,  Scot     ^     <-'°    j 
land,  Ireland  and  Wales,  alluvial  peaty  soil,  on  the  I  t"""!*"''' 


peaty 

farm  of  the  late  Emily,  Marchioness  of  Londonder 
ry,  North  Cray,  Kent;  calcareous  gravelly  soils,  on 
Mr.  Crawley's  estate,  Stockwood,  in  Bedfordshire; 
stiff  clayey  soils,  on  Mr.  Whitchouse's  estate,  Stud- 
ly,  Warwickshire;  light  sandy  soils,  on  Mr.  Beau- 
mont Swete's  lands,  Oxten.  Exeier,  and  Ihe  Duke  of 
Bedford's,  in  Devonshire,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Wilson;  on  moor  and  cold  elevated  soils,  on  the 
lands  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Auchiilochen,  Lanarkshire, 
and  Lord  Rulhven's,  Pertshire.  It  is  highly  grati- 
fying to  find  this  most  important  branch  of  practi- 
cal husbandry  taken  up  and  investijtaled  fully  by 
gentlemen  who  will  do  justice  to  the  subject. 

,.     „  G.  Sinclair. 

Afic  Crojj,  .IprU,  1829. [^gnt.  Far.  Mu?. 

Selected  bv  David  Ap  Owen. 
To  destroy  Foxes  and  Birds  of  Prey. 
"Take  Ihe  carcass  of  a  sheep,  and  having  re- 
moved the  skin,  fasten  it  to  the  ground  with  the 
back  uppermost.  Make  cross  incisions  into  the 
fleshy  parts,  so  that  Ihe  squares  made  by  the  cuts 
do  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half.  Separate  each 
piece  nearly  from  the  bone,  but  not  altogether, 
ihen  make  one  or  two  punctures  wiih  a  penknife, 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep  into  each  piece,  and  fill 
tbem  nearly  full  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  cor- 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  GRAIN. 

.■JccftuiU  of  Grain  measured  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  (iro 
first  quarters  nf  Ihe  year  \ Bid,  compared  with  the  same 
period  if  tail  year,  per  returns  of  .i.  P.  farinj,  Esq. 
Head  J^Ieasxtrer. 


1829.                    II                 1828. 

1st  qr. 

id  qr. 

Total. 

|lstqr. 

2d  qr. 

Total. 

Wheat, 

Com, 

Rye, 

Oats, 

Barley, 

bush. 
4,179 
17,946 
1,331 
6,545 


6tu/t. 
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6iis/i . 
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[Phitad. 
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'urroW. 

SUGAR  FROM  BEETS. 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  lay  before  our  readers 
Ihe  annexed  Memoir  on  the  .^lanufactllre  of  Sugar 
from  Beets.  It  is  from  ihe  pen  of  a  French  gentle- 
man, now  residing  in  Bri;;hton,  and  was  politely  sent 
to  us  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Courier  about  a  month  since.     M.  Isnard 


IS  now  chiefly  eng;.;;ei|  m  chemical  pumuiK,  and 
was  extensively  so  in  France  Sjefore  he  look  up  his 
residence  in  our  neit;hborhood.  He  Ims  sIiII  some 
interest  in  Ihe  making  of  suitar  from  becU  m 
France;  a  fact  which  we  learned  from  M-ver.il  letters 
which  he  placed  in  our  posses-ion  from  lli.-  French 
-Minister  of  Ihe  Interior,  and  from  Ihe  Minuirr  of 
Manufactures  and  Commrece. 

Memoir  on  the  .^.loar  fro.m  Beet«. 
By  the  Sieur  Max'u  Js'uird,  chemist;  fumterly  director 

if  one  of  the  four  imperial  au^ar  maniifactoriei,  m- 

stitnted  by  JS'upoleon- 

The  existence  of  sugar  in  the  beet  was  discovered 
by  Margraff,  a  Prussian  chemist,  about  sixty  years 
since.  Some  time  after,  M.  Achard,  another  Prus- 
sian chemist,  resumed  Ihe  investigations  of  M.  Mar- 
graff, and  announced,  that  by  means  of  a  process 
of  his  own  invention,  there  could  he  obtained  from 
Ihe  beet  a  sugar  equal  to  that  of  the  cane,  and  at 
Ihe  price  of  only  six  cents  a  pound.  \  fact  so  im- 
portant, and  announced  by  so  distinguished  a  che- 
mist, induced  the  first  class  of  Ihe  InMilue  to  make 
an  experiment  of  the  process  of  M.  Achard,  and  a 
committee  was  chosen  for  that  purpose.  .According 
lo  the  report  of  this  committee,  it  a()pearcd,  that  a 
great  quantity  of  sug.ir  could  be  obtained  I'rum  the 
beet;  that  Ihe  process  of  Mr.  Achard  bad  not  en- 
tirely sueceeiled;  and  that  every  thing  induced  them 
lo  believe  that  Mr.  .\oliard  had  been  deceived,  in 
saying  that  the  sugar  ^onld  be  made  at  six  cents  a 
pound,  but  that  it  conld  bu  made  for  eight.  Although 
Ibis  price  was  very  low,  ibis  first  experiment  was  not 
ihe  cause  of  any  imuiciliale  undertaking. 

In  Ihe  year  ISII,  while  at  Paris,  engaged  in  re- 
searches in  chemistry  as  applied  to  (he  arts,  I  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  .xainining,  more  thoroughly  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  into  the  question  con- 
cerning sugar  from  biels;  and,  with  this  design,  I 
associated  myself  wiih  M.  Barruel,  rH>  parateuk 
of  the  school  of  medicine,  who  had  been  charged 
with  refieating  the  experiments  of  M.  Achard. 
The  result  of  our  labour  was  a  gicat  quantity  of 
refined  sugar,  which  his  .Majesty  Napoleon  was 
pleased  lo  accept,  as  also  Ihe  memoir  we  compiled 
upon  Ihe  subject.  Our  endeavors  were  rewarded 
far  beyond  our  expectations;  t»vo  imperial  manu- 
factories were  erected  under  our  direction,  at  the 
expense  of  Ihe  government,  and  one  given  to  each 
of  us,  as  properly. 

Such  was  Ihe  first  and  real  nrisin  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  from  beefs  in  France;  and,  if  here- 
after, as  every  thing  induces  me  to  believe,  this  fer- 
tile branch  of  industry  shall  be  cultivated  sufficient- 
ly to  furnish  Ihe  sugar  meessary  for  Ihe  con>ump- 
fion  of  this  country,  it  will  be  one  of  the  benefits, 
which  it  owes  to  the  genius  of  that  great  man, 
whose  penetrating  eye  looked  into  the  future,  and 
whose  liberal  hand  left  nolliing  without  its  reward. 

The  first  entrance  of  the  allied  troops  info 
France  injured  Ihe  sugar  manufactories,  and  espe- 
cially those  called  imperial;  but  the  impulse  wa« 
given,  and  peace  only  was  needed,  that  this  kind  of 
industry  should  be  resumed  with  profit. 

Cidtivalion  of  the  Beet.  The  beet  is  sown  in 
April.  It  is  heller  to  sow  it  crossways  (en  quinconx) 
than  at  random,  being  on  ihis  account  more  easy  to 
be  weeded  and  rooted  up  by  Ihe  plough.  A  light 
°nd  even  sandy  soil  is  pre.''erred.  The  beet,  far 
from  impoverishing  the  soil,  as  some  seem  to  think, 
causes  it  to  furnish  crops  of  ve:;etablcs,  in  trreater 
abundance,  and  of  heller  quality.  The  expenses 
for  cultivating  an  arpent  in  France  (equal  to  one 
and  a  quarter  .\merican  acres)  are  as  follows.  Rent 
8  dollars;  taxes  I  dollar  and  CO  cents;  3  laborers  7 
dcdiars  nnd  20  cents;  seed  and  sowing  1  dollar  and 
60  cents;  twice  weeding  4  dollars;  manure  8  dol- 
lars; ploughing  up  4  dollars  and  80  cents;  total  S5 
dollars  and  20  cents. 

The  produce  of  a  French  arpent  varies  between 
12,000   and   49,000.    The   average   is    considered 
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•iD.OOi;;  llie  average  price  of  beets  is  2  dollars  per 
1000  lb.  So  that  Ihc  cultivators  received  a  net  profit 
•)("  4  dollars  and  SO  cents  per  arpent,  which  is  a 
^rcaf  deal,  if  those  lands  only  are  sown,  which 
would  otherwise  remain  uncultivated.  One  can  al- 
ready perreive  how  profitable  the  niakitiK  ot  this 
sugar  will  become  to  France,  in  this  respect  alone. 

Opinions  are  yet  divided  concerning  the  best  kind 
of  beet;  the  nature  of  the  soil,  ;ind  the  quality  of 
(he  manure,  seem  to  have  the  grei<tesl  inlluence  in 
advancing  the  sugar  qualities.  Manure  too  fresh 
and  too  abundant  renders  it  difTicultand  sometimes 
•-,ven  impossible  to  extract  the  sugar. 

Produce  1000  lbs.  of  beets,  just  from  the  fields, 
lose  about  I."")  per  centum,  by  "the  cutting  oft"  the 
tops,  necks  and  shoots,  and  by  being  washed.  From 
lOOlbiof  beets  are  obtained  from  55  to  GO  per 
rent,  of  juice,  and  consequently  from  45  to  40  resi- 
due. The  evaporated  juice  furnishes  from  5  to  6 
lit  syrup,  from  which  are  made  from  2  to  2i  of  raw 
^ugar,  and  from  .3  to  3i  of  molasses.  Thus,  the 
mean  produce  of  a  French  arpent,  consists  In  1000 
to  1200  lbs  of  syrup,  equal  to  good  molasses  from 
the  colonies,  if  the  sugar  be  not  extracted;  or  400 
to  500  of  raw  sugar  fit  for  refining,  and  the  differ- 
ent use?  of  raw  sugar;  besides  600  to  700  of  coarse 
molasses,  inferior  in  taste  to  that  of  the  colonies. 
but  susceptible  of  a  fermentation  like  wine.  Final- 
ly, in  8000  to  9000  of  the  residue  of  the  beets,  w  hich 
is  considered  (he  best  nourishment  that  can  be  pro- 
duced for  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  which  will  al- 
so serve  in  the  winter  for  sheep  and  horses,  and  I 
Ihink  I  can  assert,  that  in  this  respect,  and  in  the 
making  of  syruf)s,  there  is  no  doubt  th;il  Ihe  Amcri- 
'•,an  cullival'ors  will  find  a  great  profit  in  growing  Ihe 
beets  at  large;  and  that  the  numerous  di.stilieries 
■vill  find  in  the  syrups,  an  advantageous  substitute 
for  the  West  India  molasses. 

Mikin:^  of  the  Sijruji-     The  beets  are  to   be  de- 
■irivfd  of  their  tops,  necks,  roots,  and  then  washed; 
Ihey  are  afterwards  to  be  scraped.     This  is  the  on- 
ly   way   of  obtaining    easily  the    juice.     Bruising, 
beating.  &c.  have  been  tried,  but   without  success. 
The  pulp  (if  the    beet    is   then    placed  in    bags  of 
stroni'clolli,  fbut  not  too  firm)  and  submitted  to  the 
action  of  .•■.    strong  pressing.     The  juice,  thus  ob- 
tained, should,  with  the    shortest  delay  possible,  be 
poured   into  a  kettle.     It  is  to  be  most  carefully  ob- 
.lerveil  thai  the  juice  of  the  beet  never  come  in  con- 
tact with   wood;  and  if  it  should  happen  so  at  any 
lime,  the  wooil  ought  to  be  frequently  washed  with 
lime  water.     The  juice,  placed  in  the  kettle,  should 
be  raised    as    quickly    as  possible   to  -ilO  degrees 
I'heim    I'\'.h't.,  and   so  kept  for  15  or  20  minutes. 
The  froMi  should  then  be  removeil;  and  if  none  has 
been  formed,  (here  should  be  added   to  the  juice 
from  4  to  (>   ounces  of  linie  for  every   1000  lbs.  of 
)uice,  and  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred  and  boil- 
.;d.  (The  lime,  which  is  used,  is  obtained  from  lime 
Blone,  by  soaking  and  dissolving  it  in  hot  water.) 
The  liquid  should  be  kept  boiling,  taking  care  to  re- 
move the  froth,  and  after  a  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  it  should  be  filtered  through  some  woollen 
slufl'.  The  strained  liquid  is  again  poured,  quite  hot, 
in  Ihe  same  kellle,  or  even  one  not  quite  so  large, 
and   it  will  evaporate  in  a  very  short   time,  until  it 
has  ac(|iiired  a  specific  weight  of  1,200;  that  is   to 
nay,  iiniil  it  weighs  one-sixth  more  than  water.     It 
is  to  be  again   filtered  through  something  wollen. 
and   when    it   has  cooled   to    150    or    100  degrees 
Th^rni.  Fah'l.  it  is  to  be  replac-d  in  a  kettle,  and   to 
it  there  should  be  added  from  4  to  5  lbs.  of  animal 
,,r  vegetable  carbon,  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powiler; 
the  whole  is  to  be  swiftly  stirred;  and  then  for  every 
100  lbs.    of  syrup,  there  should  be  added  J  lb.   of 
blood,  diluted   with  half  its  weight   of   water,    the 
whole  being  well  mixed  together.  After  this  Ihe  tem- 
perature of  Ihe  liquid  is  to  he  gradually  raised  lo 
ihe  boiling  point,  but  it  should  not   boil   very   fast. 
The  froth,  which  has  formed  on  the  surface,  is  to  be 


carefully  removed.  It  is  then  to  be  again  filtered, 
and  if  Ihe  syrup  alone  is  wanted,  Ihe  liquid  is  lo  be 
kept  together  until  it  gains  a  specific  weight  of 
1,300.  After  being  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  a  few 
days,  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Fabricatinn  of  Sugar.     Those  who  intend  to   ex- 


ility cents.  There  is  therefore  a  large  field  open  for 
oar  southern  planters,  and  every  encouragement  for 
them  to  go  extensively  into  Ihe  business,  provided 
the  tariff  law  of  1828  be  not  repealed. 

1  »vould  recommend  the  makers  of  Indigo  to  at- 
tend  lo  Mr,  Dalrymple's  process,  as  given  in   Ihe 


tract  Irom  the  syrup,  the  sugar  which  is  contained  i  Charleston  agricultural  reports  for  Ihe  year  1827. — 
in  it,  should  not  be  discouraged,  if  they  are  unsuc-  Mr.  D.  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  largest  makers 
ccsslul  Ihe  first  lime.  It  is  a  nice  operation,  and  re- 1  in  Bengal,  and  his  process  was  to  make  it  from  ihe 
quires  experience,  besides  a  knowledge  of  numer- 1  dried  plant,  instead  of  making  it  as  cut  from  the 
ous  little  devices,  which,  although  seeming  to  be  of]  field.  Mr.  Fclder,  (to  whom  the  lots  above  referred 
little  importance,  make  a  great  ditfetence,  and  the  I  to  belong)  informs  me  that  when  fermented  fresh 
reasons  for  »vhich  can  be  readily  assigned.  The  fol-  cut  it  is  weeks  before  a  large  field  can  be  taken  in. 
lowing  is  the  manner  of  proceeding  and  the  parlicu-  ]  and  that  consequently  some  parls  will  be  too  old  b'' 
lar  case  required.  The  kettle  for  boiling  the  syrup  |  (ore  the  whole  can  undergo  the  process-  This  ni'i-i 
should  be  very  thick  ai  the  bottom;  a  small  quantity  i  be  a  great  loss  lo  both  the  planter  and  the  raanul.i 
of  syrup,  nolexcccding  4  inches  (pouces)  is  to  be  turcr,  for  it  has  been  ascertained  by  experieiic.  J 
poured  into  it.  A  brisk  fire  is  to  be  made,  that  the  makers  that  there  is  one  stage  in  which  the  plant 
syrup  may  quickly  boil,  Ihe  froth  being  continually  1  will  yield  Ihe  greater  quantity  of  colouring  matter, 
removed.  If  Ihe  liquid  rises  much  in  the  kellle  a  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  that  when  cut  ton 
small  quantity  of  butter  is  to  be  added,  and  it  will  i  young  or  too  old,  there  is  a  great  loss  both  in  qu^ui- 


iramediately  sink.  Some  refiners  make  use  of  a 
thermometer  in  the  syrup,  and  when  it  rises  as  far 
as  234  degrees  Therm-  Fah'l.  Ihey  remove  the  fire 
or  cover  it  instantaneously,  and  taking  out  Ihe  syrup. 


tity  and  quality. 


\V.  P 


THE  FIL'SBANDMAN. 
No  man,  one  would  think,  would  feel  so  sensibly 


put  in  another  quantity  of  it.  That  syrup  which  is  his  immediiite  dependence  upon  God,  as  Ihe  hii 
poured  out,  should  be  poured  into  a  copper  kettle,  j  handnian.  For  all  his  peculiar  blessings  he  is  in- 
and  carefully  covered.  Three  or  four  quantities  are  vited  to  look  immediately  to  the  bounty  of  heaven 
lo  be  added  to  it,  one  after  another  as  they  are  boil-  1  No  secondary  cause  stands  between  him  and  li  ~ 
ed,  taking  care  lo  stir  it  each  time,  and  to  determine  [  Maker.  To  him  are  essential  Ihe  regular  succcsmm, 
Ihe  crystallization  of  the  syrup,  a  little  raw  sugar  is ;  of  the  seasons,  Ihe  timely  fall  of  rain,  the  g''iii.>; 
to  be  added.  After  the  syrup  has  liecome  a  little  I  wariiilli  of  Ihe  sun,  Ihe  sure  productiveness  of  ilic 
cool  it  is  lobe  poured  into  vessels  of  a  conic  form,  laws  of  nature,  which  must  have  appeared  lo  hiui 
having  a  hole  at  the  smaller  end.  This  hole  is  lo  be  ;  nothing  less  than  the  varied  exertions  of  omnipotent 
closed.  Two  or  three  days  after,  when  the  sugar  iias '  energy. 

well  formed  itself",  the  hole  is  to  be  uncovered,  so  as ,  In  the  country  we  seem  to  stand  in  Ihc  midst  of 
to  let  the  molasses  fiow  oft",  while  the  sugar  remains  tlie  great  theatre  of  God's  power;  and  feel  an  un- 
in  the  vessel.  In  order  lo  purity  the  sugar  still  u~iiaf  proximity  to  our  Creator.  The  blue  and  Iran- 
more,  that  which  is  in  Ihe  cones  is  to  be  pressed,!  qui)  ji^y  spreads  itself  over  our  heads,  and  we  ac- 
and  afterwards  placed  over  soft  clay  worked  uptvith  knowledge  the  intrusion  of  no  secondary  agent  in 
water,  which,  permitting  a  part  of  its  ivater  lo  es-  I  unfoldins  this  vast  expanse. — Nothing  but  Oinnipo- 
capp.,  finishes  the  washing  of  the  crystals  of  sugar.  1  tence  can  work  up  the  d^ik  horrors  of  Ihe  tempest, 
This  is  called  bleaching,  (lerrer.)  tJoaie  persons  dart  Ihe  (lames  of  the  liuhining,  and  roll  Ihe  long 
bleach  the  sugar  several  limes.  Alter  these  bleach- 1  rebounding  rumor  of  the  thunder.  The  brce/-^ 
ings.  the  sugar  remains  in  the  forms  and  the  molas-  j  wafts  to  his  senses  Ihe  odours  of  God's  beneficence 
ses  is  I'ound  altogether  in  Ihe  pots  which  are  used  — the  voice  of  God's  power  i.-  heard  in  Ihe  rustling 
to  support  the  cones.  of  forests,  and  Ihe  varied  forms  of  life,  activity,  aiid 

It   is  evident  that  this  manner  of  oblaininz  Ihe   pleasure,  which  he  observes  at  every  step  in  the  field, 
sugar  from  beets  does  not  essentially  dilfer  f'liii  Ihe    lead  him  i^Ie^istibly,  one  would  think,  lo  the  source 


manner  of  obtaining  It  from  Ihe  cane;  and  it  is  a 
fact  worth  observing,  that  since  the  discovery  of  su- 
sar  in  beets,  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  method  of  procuring  Ihe  sugar  in  the  colonies, 
and  even  the  operations  for  refining  the  sugar  have 
been  considerably  improved.  .Making  sugar  has 
now  become  an  art,  which  before  was  tru.-tcd  lo 
common  laborers  only. 


It  wm 


StJUTlI  CAROLINA  INDIGO, 
generally  believed  among  the  indigo  dealers 


that  the  art  of  making  indigo  was  lost  in  tliis  coun- 
try, but  from  lots  recently  received  ("ri)ui  South  Car- 
olina, by  Messrs.  Partridge  and  Colgate,  in  Gold 
street,  New  Vork.il  appears  that  some  of  our  south- 
ern planters  still  retain  the  art  in  considerabb  per- 
fection. 'J'lie  quantity  received  by  them  is  rather 
more  than  four  thousand  pound.-<,  and  a  judge  of  Ihe 
article  doubts  whotherany  lot  from  any  other  coun- 
try, taking  the  range  of  the  grailes,  can  show  a  liet- 
ter  assortment  of  strong  consumable  qualities.  Some 
of  the  samples  are  very  fine, equal  lu  Bential  at  one 
doll.ir  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  all  the  -grailes 
Ihe  fracture!  are  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  fo- 
reign matter— JV.  }'.  Herald. 

The  value  of  the  Indigo  now  consumed  in  this 
country  cannot  be  less  than  two  million  of  dollars 
per  annum,  and  Ihe  consumption  is  daily  increasing, 
The  duty  on  indigo  is  now  twenty  cents  per  pound, 
subject  io  a  progressive  increase  till  it  amounts  lo 


of  being,  beauty  and  joy. 

How  auspicious  such  a  life  lo  the  noble  sent.- 
ments  ol"  devolion!  — Besides,  the  situation  of  Ihe 
husbandman  is  peculiarly  favourable,  it  should  seem, 
to  purity  and  simplicity  of  moral  sentiment.  He  is 
brought  acquainted  thieOy  with  the  real  and  native 
wants  of  mankind.  Employed  solely  in  bringing 
food  out  of  the  earth,  he  is  not  liable  lo  be  fa.-ci- 
nated  with  the  firtitiou,*  pleasures,  the  unnatural 
wants,  the  f.ishionable  follies,  and  tyrannical  vices 
of  more  bii-y  and  splendid  iife.  \IlucKminfter 


BOKTICUX.TUB.S. 


(From  Ihc  Soiillicrn  .•Xijricullurist.) 

ON  RAISING  TO.MA  roES   FROM  CUT- 

IINGS. 

SlaUburg,  March  \b,  ISiC. 
Mr.  KJitor,—.\t  (he  request  of  "A  C.  U  "  through 
the  niediiim  of  "llie  Soulhern  Jli^ricuUurist,'  I  beg 
leave  lo  describe  the  mode  of  propagatine  Ihe  to- 
matoes, from  "ciidi'ii!!:!.  parlicularly,"  which  I  have 
practiced  with  considerable  succe^s  for  many  vearJ. 
I  lake  care  lo  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  seed 
sown  in  a  nursery  bed.  early  in  Ihe  season,  on  a 
border  on  Ihe  north  side  of  my  garden,  with  « 
southern  as|iecl,  covered  at  night,  and  exposed  to 
tiie  inlluence  of  Ihe  sun  in  the  day,  which  I  keep  in 
reserve,  in  case  a  late  frost  should  destroy  Ihe  volun- 
teer plants;  ihe  latter  I  prefer,  being  stronger,  and 
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more  forwanl;  either  of  uliicli  I  transplant,  as  the 
.•ircunislanccs  of  the  case  may  rc()iiire,  when  they 
.iro  of  a  proper  size  for  the  fust  crop.  As  soon  as 
1  discover  Iheui  bopinnina  to  ilt'cliiic,  I  cut  off  about 
two  feel  of  the  tops  of  the  frohost  and  most  vigo- 
rous stalks  for  layers,  which  will  siill  have  fruit  and 
blossoms  on  them-  My  bed  bcinn  prepared  and  laid 
otV  in  checks,  four  feel  square,  with  a  garden  line, 
I  cut  trenches  on  one  side  of  the  checks,  in  which 
1  lay  the  cuttings  horizontally,  one  foot  in  the 
jiroiind,  and  ihe  tops  raised  up  at  the  intersection  of 
the  lines.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth  they  will 
iiare  many  buds,  or  fibres,  ready  to  take  root,  which 
seldom  fail  unless  in  very  dry  weather. 

As  Biy  garden  soil  is  uncommonly  thirsty,  and  as 
1  have  sometimes  failed  in  extraordinary  droughts, 
1  would  recommend  to  the  admirers  of  this  delicious 
vegetable,  a  mode  which  answers  every  purpose  of 
the  other,  and  in  which.  I  have  never  failed  in  a  sin- 
gle instance  for  twenty  years,  in  having  an  abun- 
d.ince  of  tomatoes  throughout  the  whole  season.  1 
take  care  to  have  a  supply  of  plants  in  the  nursery 
bed,  at  the  proper  time  for  setting  out  a  late  crop; 
they  will  then  be  lying  on  the  ground,  long  and 
spindling,  bearing,  and  in  blossom,  with  many  eyes 
ready  to  take  root.  1  draw  these  up,  and  lay  them 
as  before  directed,  covering  the  roots  and  all  the 
stalks,  excepting  such  a  proportion  as  in  my  judg- 
ment should  be  left  erect,  taking  care  not  to  break 
tiiera;  these  having  roots,  will  be  certain  to  take, 
and  continue  bearing  until  a  frost.  The  stalks  above 
recommended,  1  think,  must  have  a  considerable 
advantage  over  plants  of  a  younger  growth,  and  re- 
cently taken  from  a  late  nursery  bed,  inasmuch  as 
they  have  a  greater  supply  of  roots,  which  immedi 
ately  put  out  from  the  joints,  in  addition  to  the 
first,  and  will  sooner  produce  a  vigorous  growth  of 
the  plants. — On  the  day  I  apprehend  a  frost,  I  pick 
all  which  are  ripe,  and  all  which  have  any  tinge  of 
red  OB  them,  and  lay  them  on  pieces  of  pine  bark 
in  the  garden,  covered  with  grass,  or  fine  straw,  at 
night,  and  opened  in  the  day,  which  will  ripen  them 
more  perfectly  in  a  few  day^;  after  which,  I  lay 
them  on  a  shelf,  and  unless  the  weather  is  unusually 
cold,  or  wet.  I  have  them  frequently  until  December. 
By  observing  this  plan,  I  had  a  few  tomatoes  at  my 
table  on  last  Christmas  day,  as  a  rarity.  Nearer  Ihe 
sea-board,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  its  suc- 
ceeding belter.  Should  this  con?munication  throw 
any  new  li^ht  upon  the  subject,  or  be  productive  of 
benefit  to  "A.  C.  K."  or  any  reader  of  your  valuable 
work.  I  shall  be  highly  compensated  for  having 
made  it.     i  am,  respectlully.  Sir, 

Your  moslobed't  serv't,     I.  O.  H. 


and  including  37  J7  pole8=  1 1  OB- 100 
miles,) 
Graduation  and  masonry,  (l-i0,l6j 

making  $10,'288  per  mile. 
The  average  cost  of  graduation  and  masonry  on 
the  two  first  divisions  may,  therefore,  with  perfect 
confidence  in  its  sudiciency,  be  assumed  at  S-.!4,C70 
per  mile;  for  it  will  be  perceived,  by  a  reference  to 
the  abstracts  alluded  to,  that  Ihe  above  estimate  is 
based  on  the  present  contract  prices  (as  exhibited  in 
Ihe  abslracls)  only  when  such  prices  are  known  to 
be  adequate  to  the  accoinplishiiient  of  the  work; 
and  that  wherever  a  doubt  has  arisen  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  those  prices,  a  sum  believed  to  be  suffi- 
cient has  been  added  to  the  eontract  prices. 

In  further  accordance  with  your  wishes  we  sub- 
join an  estimate  of  the  j/Kiiimum  cost  of  Ihe  road 
from  the  Forks  of  the  Patapsco  to  Ihe  Point  of 
Rocks — the  same  being  predicated  on  Ihe  cost  of 
construction  already  incurred  on  the  first  and  second 
divi»ions,  viz: 

12  miles  at  $10,288  per  mile,  $1-23,256 

9     do.  8,000     do.  72,000 

12;  do.  down  Bush  Creek  at  (55.000 per  mile,  G  1,(367 
8  do.  to  thePointof  Rocks,  at  i^S.OOO  "  64,000 
Wooden  Viaduct  across  the  Monococy, 

including  masonry  and  eiubankraent,      20,000 


ZITTERSrAZi  IMFSlOVIiZMCENT. 

BALTI.MOItl;:  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

OrncE  OF  THE  Board  of  Engineers,? 
MyiO,  1829.5 
To  Philip  E-  Thomas,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Ball,  and  Ohio  Rail  Road  Co. 
Sir, —  In  pursuance  of  yourretjuest  of  yesterday, 
we  herewith  fnrni.'h  you  a  slatcmi-nt  of  the  probable 
cost  of  the  Rail  road,  from  its  intersection  w  ilh  Pratt 
street  in  Ihe  city  of  Baltimore,  to  the  Forks  of  the 
Patapsco  river  (25  miles  from  this  city)  — the  data 
for  which  have  been  deduced  from  Ihe  iwo  abslrach 
of  the  Superintendent,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board. 

The  items  of  expense  are  as  follow,  viz:  On  (he 
1st  Division— (extending  from  Pratt  street  to  the 
Frederick  'I'urnpike  at  Ellicolls'  Mills,  and  in- 
cluding 4156J  poles  =  12  1*9  100  miles,) 
Graduation  and  masonry,  $433,390 

making  §37,597  per  mile. 
2d  Divisiok— (extending  from  Ellicotts' 
Mills  to  the  Forks  of  the  Patapsco, 


06  miles  from  Baltimore  at  $14,396  per  m.  $94;),476 
To  which,  if  we  add  the  cost  of  m.ilerials  for 
rails  and  the  laying  of  the  same,  which  we  believe 
"ill  not  exceed  1^8,000  per  mile  for  a  double  set  of 
tracks,  we  have  the  average  cost  of  the  fir.^t  66  miles 
at  $,22,386  per  mile— or  the  total  cost  of  that  portion 
of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  the  Point  ot 
Rncks  =  JI,477,476. 

The  principal  causes  to  which  may  be  ascribed 
Ihe  enhanced  cost  of  the  first  and  second  divisions 
of  the  rail-road,  beyond  what  was  originally  esti- 
mated, have  on  a  former  occasion  been  enumerated; 
and  it  can  easily  be  shewn  that  but  for  the  substitution 
of  works  of  a  more  permanent  nature  than  were  at 
first  contemplated  (to  say  nothing  of  Ihe  great  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  labour,  Stc.)  the  average  cost 
of  the  first  66  miles  would  not  have  exceeded 
820,000  per  mile. 

Which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)        S.  H.  Long, 

1.  K.NIGHT, 

Wm.  Gibbs  McNeill. 


ItADlUS'  DEFARTIVEXilVT. 


CONRAD  LEAVING  MEDORA. 

(Our  fair  readers  will  allow  that  we  do  not  often 
encroach  on  their  department  with  ;)ocfr;( — we  prefer 
generally  to  till  the  space  allotted  to  them,  with  some- 
thing useful  and  of  sterling  value,  in  their  own  honour- 
able sphere  of  action  and  of  duty; — but  reading,  not  for 
the  first  nor  the  second  time,  the  Corsair,  without 
stopping  to  consider,  we  took  the  pen  and  marked  for 
the  printer,  the  following  prelude  to  the  parting  be- 
tween Co.MRAD  and  his  beautiful  Medora.  He  is  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  with  his  devoted  followers  upon  a 
desperate  enterpri.?e,  and  goes  to  his  Tower  to  bid  her 
adieu,  as  it  would  seem  with  a  foreboding  of  evil  at  his 
heart— as  he  enters  unperceived,  he  iiears  his  "bird  of 
beauty"  singing 

"Deep  in  my  soul  that  lender  secret  dwells." 

In  our  next  we  will  give  the  final  parting.  What  a 
painting  it  would  make  were  it  possible  for  the  pencil 
to  pourlray  the  brilliant  conceptions  of  a  poet  fired  by 
more  than  mortal  inspiration.] 

Thus  with  himself  communion  held  he,  till 
He  reach'd  the  summit  of  his  tower-erown'd  hill: 
There  at  the  portal  paused— for  wild  and  soft 
He  heard  those  accents  never  heard  loo  oft; 
Through  the  high  lattice  for  yet  sweet  they  rung. 
And  these  the  notes  his  bird  of  beauty  sung: 


"Deep  in  my  ^iiil  that  tender  lecrel  dwolli. 
Lonely  and  lo>l  tu  light  for  iiTcrmore, 
.Save  when  to  lh.no  my  heart  rcupanitive  iwellt 
Then  ircDiblo*  luto  silence  at  before. 

"There,  in  its  centre,  a  lopulchral  lamp 
Burns  the  slow  lUme,  ctornal — but  unseen, 
Which  not  ihe  U.iiknv!!i  of  despair  can  damp, 
Though  vain  lis  ray  as  it  had  never  been. 

"Remember  me — Oh!  pass  not  thou  my  grave 
Without  one  thought  whoso  relics  there  recline: 
Tlie  only  panj;  my  bosum  dare  not  brave, 
Must  be  tu  find  lorgclfulness  in  thine. 

"My  fondest— f:iii:tcsl — latest — accents  hear: 
Grief  for  the  dead  not  \irtue  can  reprove; 
Then  give  me  all  1  ever  asked — a  tear, 
The  first — last— sole  reward  of  so  much  lore'" 

He  pass'd  the  portal — cross'd  the  corridore, 
And  reach'd  tlic  chamber  as  the  strain  gave  o'er: 
"My  own  Mtdora!  sure  thy  song  is  sad — '' 

"In  Conrad's  absence  wouldst  thou  have  it  glad- 
Without  thine  ear  to  listen  to  my  lay, 
Still  must  my  sor.g  my  thoughts,  my  soul  betray: 
Still  must  each  accent  to  my  bosom  suit, 
My  heart  unhush'd— although  my  lips  were  mute  I 
Oh!  many  a  oiglit  on  this  lone  couch  reclined, 
My  dreaming  fear  with  storms  hath  wing'd  the  wind. 
And  deem'd  the  breath  that  faintly  fann'd  thy  sail 
The  murmuring  prelude  of  the  ruder  gale; 
Though  soft,  it  sceni'd  the  low  prophetic  dirge. 
That  mourn'd  the  lloating  on  the  savage  surge: 
Still  would  I  rise  to  rouse  the  beacon-lire, 
Lest  spies  less  true  should  let  the  blaze  expire. 
And  many  a  restless  hour  outwatch'd  each  star. 
And  morning  came— and  still  thou  werl  afar. 
Oh!   how-  the  cliill  blast  on  my  bosom  blew. 
And  day  broke  dreary  on  my  troubled  view, 
And  still  1  gazed  and  gazed — and  not  a  prow 
Was  granted  to  my  tears — my  truth — my  vow! 
At  length — 'lw[ii  noon — I  hail'd  and  blest  the  mast 
That  met  my  sight — it  near'd — Alas!  il  past! 
Another  came — Oh  God!  'twas  thine  at  last! 
Would  that  those  days  were  over!  will  thou  ne'er. 
My  Conrad!  learn  the  joys  of  peace  to  share? 
Sure  thou  h:ist  more  than  wealth,  and  many  a  home 
As  bright  as  lliis  invites  us  not  to  roam: 
Thou  knowest  it  is  not  peril  that  1  fear, 
1  only  tremble  when  thou  art  not  here: 
Then  not  for  mine,  but  that  far  dearer  life, 
Which  Hies  from  love  and  languishes  for  strife- 
How  strange  that  heart,  to  me  so  lender  still. 
Should  war  with  nature  and  its  better  will!" 

•'Yea,  strange  indeed — that  heart  hath  long  been 
changed; 
Worm-like  'twas  trampled — adder-like  avenged, 
Witiiout  one  hope  vi.  earth  beyond  thy  love. 
And  scarce  a  glimpse  of  mercy  from  above. 
Vet  the  same  feeling  which  thou  dost  condemn, 
My  very  love  to  thee  is  hate  to  them, 
So  closely  mingling  here,  that  discnlwined, 
1  cease  to  love  thee  when  1  love  mankind. 
Vet  dread  not  this— the  proof  of  all  the  past 
Assures  the  future  that  my  love  will  last. 
But — Oh  Medora!  nerve  thy  gentle  heart, 
•This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — we  part." 


SFORTZN'a  OLIO. 


THE  SANDWICH  WOLF. 
The  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  Journal,  gives 
many  particulars  (four  or  five  columns)  concerning 
the  wolf  lately  killed  in  Sandwich,  in  this  state,  of 
which  the  foUowinz  is  an  abslract-  A  great  propor- 
tion of  Plymouth,  Sandwich,  B,<rnstable  and  F.il- 
moulh,  is  still  covered  with  forest,  and  this  forest 
land  is  connected  together  so  as  to  form  one  exten- 
sive, uncultivated  region,  which  aQ'ords  a  wide  rang<> 
for  deer  and  other  animals.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  are  not  so  exclusively  seamen  as  is  com- 
monly thought;  the  greater  part  are  farmers,  who 
get  their  living  out  of  the  ground;  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  their  attention  is  sheep,  which  they 
drive  into  the  woods  after  shearing,  where  the  ani- 
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nials  find  sufficient  TooiJ  during  llie  summer.  In 
18i7,  many  sheep  were  found  dead  in  the  woods, 
much  mutilated  ahout  the  throat,  and  some  were 
found  wounded,  but  not  killed;  at  length  the  tracks 
of  some  unknown  animal  were  discovered,  and  soon 
after,  a  strange  beast,  resembling  a  lar^e  dos;,  was 
seen.  Ween  the  sheep  returned  to  their  owners  in 
the  fall  of  1827,  some  farmers  did  not  tind  more  than 
half  their  number,  and  more  or  less  were  missing 
from  almost  every  flock.  During  the  winter  of 
I8i27— 8,  the  unknown  animal  visited  the  enclosed 
fields  and  barn  yards,  and  killed  some  sheep  in  al- 
most every  fold,  in  the  vicinily  of  the  woods;  his 
tracks  were  seen  in  the  snow,  and  the  citizens  unit- 
ed in  huntinj;  matches  to  destroy  him,  but  he  es- 
caped unharmed.  In  ihc  summer  of  ISiS,  he  killed 
many  sheep,  both  in  llie  pastures  and  in  the  woods, 
and  several  carcasses  of  deer  were  discovered;  he 
was  frequently  seen,  and  many  limes  pursued  by  the 
hunters,  but  always  escaped.  He  was  once  seen  in 
the  road  by  two  young  women;  after  they  had  shout- 
ed at  him  several  times,  he  deliberately  jumped 
over  the  fence  into  a  field  and  killed  a  laciib.  Prey 
was  abundant,  and  he  seldom  took  more  from  a  sheep 
than  the  blood,  the  milk  glands  of  ewes,  and  a  few 
moulhfuls  from  the  hind  quarters;  many  sheep  were 
found  alive,  cruelly  wounded,  and  a  few  recovered. 
During  the  winter  of  1828 — 9,  he  continued  his 
usual  habits,  and  many  a  general  turn  out  of  the 
people  was  made  alter  liim,  but  they  could  neither 
kill  nor  capture  him.  Dogs  were  afraid  of  him,  and 
would  not  follow  his  track.  Kach  of  the  towns  of 
Sandwich  and  Falmouth  offered  a  reward  of  JlOO 
for  his  destruction  within  their  bounds.  At  length, 
on  the  lOlli  of  .Fune  last,  a  parly  discovered  him  in 
Barnstable,  and  Jo.«eph  lloxsie  severely  wounded 
him  with  a  charge  of  buckshot;  he  was  piirsiieil 
ahout  three  miles  to  aswamp  in  Sandwich,  where  a 
second  charge  of  buckshot  killed  him.  He  proved 
to  be  a  well",  weighing  68  pounds,  and  measuring  6 
feet  from  the  nose  to  the  enii  of  the  tail,  ll  is  sup- 
posed that  he  was  brought  to  Plymouth  from  Labra- 
dor by  a  fiihing  vessel,  a  few  years  ago.  The  ves- 
sel had  three  whelp.s  on  bo;ird,  one  of  v\liicli  escaped 
to  the  wood.s,  and  the  others  died;  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  young  fo.\cs,  but  it  is  now  believed  that 
they  were  wolves.  It  was  a  season  of  great  rejoic- 
ing when  the  animal  was  slam.  He  had  destroyed 
more  than  one  thousand  sheep  in  Sandwich,  and 
perhaps  an  equal  number  in  olhcr  towns.  About  40 
years  ago  a  wolf  from  Vermont  made  great  destruc- 
tion among  the  sheep  in  Barnstable  and  Plymouth 
counties,  where  he  remained  two  or  three  years;  he 
was  killed  in  .Middli.lioiough. 


conjunction  with  the  soft  cushions  of  his  feet,  and 
Ihe  fur  upon  which  he  treads,  (the  retractile  claws 
never  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground)  they  en- 
able him  to  move  towards  his  victim  with  a  stillness 
greater  than  that  of  the  snake  who  creeps  along  the 
grass,  and  is  not  perceived  till  he  has  coiled  round 
his  prey.  [Lil>-  of  Enter.  Know.   , 


On  the  use  of  Lime  for  PiiESERViNa  Health. 

Lime  as  an  antidote  to  contagion,  a  preservative 
against  infection,  and  a  means  of  purifying  vaults, 
IS  not  so  much  used  as  it  should  be.  By  means  of 
this  simple  but  powerful  agent,  together  with  a  due 
attention  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  the  air  in 
jails,  hospitals,  ships,  Stc.  may  be  rendered  compa- 
ratively sweet  and  salubrious.  A  quantity  of  it, 
while  hot  and  quick,  sifted  every  day  or  two  into  the 
vaults  of  the  back  houses,  would  greatly  contribute 
to  comfort  and  health. 

We  should  think  it  a  very  serious  matter  if  we 
were  forced  to  eat  tainted  provisions,  or  drink  filthy 
water,  and  yet  seem  well  satisfied  with  taking  a  sub- 
stance into  our  lungs  which  is  fit  only  to  siqiport  the 
res|iiration  of  reptiles  accustomed  to  "feed  on  the 
vapors  of  adungiiill."  And  this  we  suffer,  while  the 
remedy  is  at  hand,  and  almost  as  cheap  as  the 
scrapings  of  the  street! 

The  walls  of  cellars,  dairy  rooms,  silting  rooms, 
and  indeed  of  all  apartments,  which  are  much  oc- 
cupied by  human  beings  should  be  well  coated  with 
good  caustic  lime  while  wash,  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  time  for  its  application  should  be  just  before  the 
heals  of  summer  become  fervent  and  oppressive. 
"In  London,"  says  Willich's  Encyc.  "a  society  is  or- 
ganized lor  the  cure  and  prevention  of  contagious 
levers  in  Ihe  metropolis,"  and  they  have  appropriat- 
ed a  certain  sum  of  money  for  purifying  Ihe  tainted 
habitations  of  the  poor.  'Theirmelhod  consists  sim- 
ply in  washing  Ihe  walls  of  Ihe  room  with  hot  lime, 
which  will  render  Ihe  place  perfectly  sweet. 

In  the  villages  of  New  England,  the  practice  of 
while-washing  Ihc  walls  and  ceiling  of  dwelling 
Hparlments  is  very  common;  in  cities  less  so. —  The 
walls  of  Ihe  apart  nieiits  of  our  more  opulent  citizens 
are  usually  ciecorated  with  cosily  paper,  or  soine- 
thing  else,  which  would  be  spoiled  by  while-wash- 
ing; and  if  ihcy  prefer  decorations  to  health,  they 
must  submit  to  the  unwholesome  annoyance  of  a 
contaminated  atmosphere.  [JV.  E.  Farmer. 


nerally,  accustomed  to  have  my  own  wheat  manu- 
factured in  the  county,  in  preference  to  purchasing 
Qour  from  Baltimore,!  have  never, in  any  instance, 
received  from  any  mill,  a  return  so  satisfactory,  in 
both  quantity  and  quality,  as  that  yesterday,  from 
Mr.  E's  mill;  when  1  have  occasionally  purchased  a 
barrel  from  Baltimore,  it  has  always  been  of  the  best 
fan.ily  (lour;  and  yet  I  have  not  met  with  any  supe- 
rior, if  equal  to,  that  manufactured  for  me,  by  Mr. 
Ennall's  tide-mill. 

Economy,  luxury,  and  convenience  will  necessa- 
rily throw  into  this  mill,  the  neighboring  grain;  and 
Ihe  policy,  if  not  the  pride  of  encouragement  to  do- 
mestic enterprise,  will  add  to  the  gratification  of  its 
success.  A  Farmer. 

We  siiould  like  to  have  a  description  of  the  site 
of  Uiis  mill,  swell  of  tide,  hours  of  grinding,  quantity 
ground,  &c.  &c.] 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  inform  tlie  public 
thai  his  mill  is  now  finished  and  in  order  for  the  re. 
ceplion  and  grin<ring  of  grain.  He  has  a  first  rate 
boiling  cloth  and  chesi;  and,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, is  authorised  to  say  that  he  can  and  will  have 
all  wheat  and  corn  sent  to  him,  ground  in  the  best 
and  most  satisfactory  manner. 

He  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  prompt  to  execute 
all  orders  appertinent  to  the  above  business. 

JOSEPH  E.NiNALLS 


XaiSCEZiXiANEOirS. 


Use  of  the  Whiskeiis  of  .\nimals. 
Every  one  mu^t  have  observed  wlnit  are  usually 
called  Ihe  uliishers  on  a  cat's  upper  lip.  The  u.te  ol 
these  in  a  slate  of  nature  is  very  important.  They 
are  organs  of  nature.  They  are  allaclicd  to  a  beil 
of  close  glands  under  the  skin;  and  each  of  these 
long  stiff  hairs  is  connected  with  Ihe  nerves  of  the 
lip.  'J'he  slightest  cuiilact  of  these  whiskers  willi 
any  surrounding  object,  is  thus  felt  more  distinctly 
by  Ihe  aiiiinal,  although  the  hairs  are  themselves  in 
sensible.  'I'hey  stand  out  on  each  sidr,  in  ihe  lion,  ns 
well  as  in  Ihe  common  cat, so  thai  f'lom  puinl  to  point, 
they  are  eqiial  to  the  wiillh  of  llie  aiiini.tl's  boily . 
If  we  iiiirtgiiie,  Ihcrefoie,  a  lion  siealing  ihrough  a 
rover  of  Ihe  wood  in  an  impeifeil  light,  we  shall  at 
once  sec  Ihc  ii>e  ol  Ihese  long  bairH  'I'hiy  indicate 
to  him,  Ihroiigli  ihe  i.icisl  leeling,  any  obslaole 
which  may  present  ilself  lo  ihe  fiahsage  ol  Ins  body; 
they  pievent  llie  luslle  of  bou^tlis  'iid  leaves,  which 
would  uive  a  waining  lo  his  prey  if  he  were  to  al- 
lempt  to  pass  Ihrough  so  close  a  bush;  and  thus,  in 


Natural  History  of  Fleas. 
Fleas  breed  and  undergo  their  metamorphosis  in 
a  manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  silk  woim.  A 
number  of  eggs  being  coUeiUd  from  a  dog,  ami  put 
into  a  pill  box,  in  a  few  days  produced  hairy  cater- 
pillars— whiih  were  fed  wilh  dead  flies,  and  which 
Ihe  caterpillars  ale  in  a  very  voracious  manner,  ll 
was  iibseived,  occasionally,  that  Ihey  cast  their 
skins;  and  in  about  ten  days  alter  their  cxclu-ion 
from  the  egg,  they  spun  and  wove  themselves  lillle 
rases,  after  the  manner  of  silk  worms,  in  which 
Ihry  lemained  enclosed  in  Ihe  chrysalis  slate  about 
nine  days,  and  then  came  forth  perfect  fleas,  armed 
Willi  sufficient  powers  to  distuib  ihc  rest, or  even  llie 
peace  of  an  emperor! 


Attachments  Fo.-.med  dv  Animals. 
When  I  lived  in  Paris,  there  were  two  remarka- 
bly fine  ostriches,  male  and  female,  kept  in  Ihe  Ro- 
tuiiilo  of  the  Jardin  du  lloi.  The  skylight  having 
been  broken,  the  glaziers  proceeded  to  repair  it, 
and,  in  the  course  of  their  work,  let  fall  a  piece  of 
glass.  Not  long  after  Ibis,  the  fcirale  ostrich  died 
after  an  hour  or  two  (d'  great  agony.  The  body 
was  opened,  and  the  throat  and  stomnch  were  found 
to  have  been  dreadfully  lacerated  by  Ihe  shar[i  cor- 
ners of  the  glass  which  she  had  swallowed.  From 
the  moment  his  companion  was  taken  from  iiim,  the 
male  bird  had  no  rest;  he  appeared  lo  be  inces- 
santly searching  for  something,  and  daily  wasted 
away.  He  was  moved  from  Ihe  spot,  in  Ihe  hope 
that  he  would  forget  his  grief;  he  was  even  allowed 
more  liberty,  but  nought  availed,  and  he  literally  pin- 
ed himself  lo  dealh.  I  heard  of  a  curious  expedient 
the  other  ilay,  which  prevented  a  similar  catastro- 
phe, and  which  has  led  me  to  address  you: — A  gen- 
lleman  residing  in  this  country,  had  for  some  years 
been  possessed  of  two  brown  cranes,  one  of  them 
died,  and  the  survivor  became  disconsolate.  He  was 
apparently  following  his  companion,  when  his  mas- 
ter introduced  a  large  looking  glass  into  the  HviHry. 
The  bird  no  sooner  behelil  his  reflected  image  than 
he  fancied  she  for  whom  he  mourned  had  relurned 
to  him;  he  placed  himself  close  lo  the  mirror,  plum- 
ed bis  fealliers,aiid  showed  every  sign  of  happiness. 
The  scheme  answered  completely;  the  crane  recov- 
ered his  health,  passed  almost  all  his  lime  before 
Ihe  looking  glass,  and  lived  may  years  afler. 

[Mag.  Xaturat  Uiitory 


(From  the  Cambridt;e  Chronicle.) 
TIDE  MILL. 
J\lr.  Co//n/inn  — Having  seen  in  the  last  Chronicle, 
Mr.J'i»(.|h  EiiiiaH's  eommunicHlion  in  regard  lo  the 
rotiiprlriiry  nf  hi"  liile-mill,  10  make  good  flour,  as 
will  as  niral,  I  sent  lo  him  a  few  days  ago,  six  bush- 
el" of  wheal,  reallv,  for  a  hnj'tlcsi  eTiieriiiUHl;  the 
result  was,  in  candor,  so  agreeably  dilf'-retit  from 
my  e^pcc^alinns,  that  I  am  induced  by  a  sense  nf 
Juslire  to  bim,  and  a  belief  of  the  convenience  af 
loriled  to  Ihe  pulilic,lo  «tate,  that  having  been,  gc- 


BOTTLE  OR  LEG. 
Vtsterday  a  man  came  lo  an  apothecary's  store  in 
Hudson  street,  lo  buy  :!  cents  worth  ol  salts;  to  cure 
an  ulcer  on  his  leg  as  broad  as  both  his  hamls,  of 
three  years  slaniling.  He  is  a  carpenter  by  trade, 
and  cairies  as  rubicund  a  visage  as  need  be  exhibit- 
ed by  the  jolliest  votary  of  Baichus.  .M'ler  talking 
Ihe  mailer  over  suflicienlly,  he  was  told  in  so  many 
word*. that  of  Ihe  h  g  and  Ihe  bottle,  one  or  the  oth- 
er must  be  given  up— it  was  farewell  bottle  or  fare- 
well leg.  From  the  appearance  of  the  man,  11  is  lo 
be  feared  Ibat  lee  and  life  will  bolb  go.  before  a  vo- 
luntary palling  from  the  bollle,  Man  lives  a  nui- 
sance, and  destroys  himself,  when  once  a  slave  lo 
the  intoxicating  draught.— jV.  1'.  Eve.  Journal. 
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B.BCIFSS. 


GiLLCTT  CiKBS. 

Take  two  Icacupsful  of  supar,  same  of  butler, 
two  eitss  two  ti-aoiioonsfiil  of  pciirl  ash  dissolved  in 
hall"  a  cup  of  milk,  and  Hour  sulVicicnt  to  work  !lic 
whole  into  a  mass.  Make  thin  cakt-s  of  the  size  i.f 
the  to|>  of  a  narrow  cutTec  cin>,  and  bake  on  tin 
plates.  A  hetler  accompaniment  to  a  glass  of  goose- 
berry or  scnppernong,  never  passed  the  lips  of 
Cousin  Tab. 

Deliciocs  Pcddino. 
The  farina  of  pol.ttoos,  or  potato  starch,  is  said  to 
make  an  e(ci,'iin«  pudding.  The  following  are  the 
ingredients;"  I'u  one  quart  of  boiled  milk,  add,  gra- 
du.illy,  as  in  making  imish,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
potato  flour,  »vell  pulverized,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar,  and  a  little  butter;  when  cold  add  three 
eggs,  and  bake  it  half  an  hour.  When  well  prepar- 
ed, and  properly  cooked,  it  is  delicious  eating. 


fffSlS  3".L:SsS22:£> 


Baltimore,  Frid.w,  Acgcst  7,  1829. 


Mancmission  of  Negroes. — The  lime  has  ar- 
rived when  this  subject  ought  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland— we  feel  neither  disposed 
nor  qualilied  to  discuss  it;  and  we  shall  set  out  with 
the  avowal  of  our  resolution  not  to  be  drawn  into 
any  debate,  on  the  abstract  question,  nor  into  angry 
recrimination  wilh  any  who  hold  opinions  differing 
from  our  own.  We  will  unite  in  denouncing  it  with 
the  bitterest  enemy  of  slavery,— in  any  form, — exist 
as  it  may,  "still  slavery  thou  art  a  bitter  draft" — but 
bitter  as  it  is,  it  is  not  so  deadly  and  poisonous,  as 
manumission  is  to  those  who  remain  where  slavery 
is  sanctioned  by  the  laws— experience  proves  that 
there  is  no  condition  of  humanity,  which  begets 
more  wretchedness,  more  vice,  more  premature  dis- 
ease and  mortality,  than  that  of  emancipKled  ne- 
groes who  remain  without  political  rights,  in  the 
midst  of  a  free  white  population.  They  em- 
bitter by  their  presence  the  happiness  of  those 
who  remain  slaves.  They  entice  them  and  furnish 
them  with  facilities  to  elope,  and  lead,  forever  after, 
s  miserable  life  in  perpetual  dread  of  apprehension. 
Nay,  it  is  notorious  that  they  often  seduce  the  slave 
info  criminal  violations  of  the  law,  to  supply  them 
with  the  means  of  subsistence  which,  overcome  by 
indolence  or  enervated  by  drunkenness,  they  rarely 
provide  for  themselves.  In  every  aspect  the  pre- 
tence of  manumitted  negroes  is  highly  destructive 
of  the  morals,  the  happiness,  and  even  of  the  lives 
both  of  themselves  and  the  slaves  with  whom  tliey 
associate  and  are  connected.  On  the  score  then  uf 
sheer  humanity  as  well  as  of  policy,  for  in  this  case 
they  are  inseiiarable,  it  behoves  the  legislature  to 
provide  against  the  manumission  of  negroes,  unless 
on  condition  of  provision  ieing  made  for  tkeir  leaving 
tlie  country  It  may  be  said  that  this  would  be  an 
unwarr.nntable  interference  with  the  right  of  pro- 
perty, bui  does  not  the  very  institution  of  government 
presuppose  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  government 
so  e^tabllshcd,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  and  dis- 
position of  property,  with  a  view  to  the  general  good? 
Is  it  not  the  very  aim  and  purpose  of  government? 
For  what  other  end  would  men  surrender  their  na- 
tural freedom?  If  the  legislature  of  a  state  can  say 
that  I  shall  not  sell  a  barrel  of  flour  but  of  a  par 
ticular  weight,  and  that  a  hogshead  of  tobacco  sh  ill 
be  of  certain  dimensions.  If  it  have  power  to  regu- 
late the  numberof  nails  in  a  hoop, shall  it  not  have 
power  to  prevent  men  under  the  influence  of  mis- 
taken philanthropy,  fiom  ntailing  a  moral  pesti- 
lence on  the  community?    Shall  we  be  allowed  to 


extract  from  any  substance,  all  that  can  he  squeezed 
out  of  it,  to  satisfy  our  own  wants  and  desires, 
whether  real  or  sumptuary,  and  when  we  can  no 
longer  ilerive  from  it  advantage  or  pleasure,  be  per- 
mitted to  cast  the  refuse  mas.-,  on  the  highway,  there 
to  corrupt  and  putrefy,  exhaling  disease  and  death 
to  all  around?  I3e  It  observed,  that  we  are  nut  dis- 
cussing the  right  of  slavery  in  the  abstract — that  i> 
quite  another  matter;  we  abhor  the  principle,  but  the 
evil  is  here;  it  exist'-;  it  has  been  entailed  upon  us,  and 
it  is  worse  than  folly  to  say  that  wi-  shall  not  regul  ite, 
modify,  diminish  and  extirpate  that  evil,  in  a  man 
ner  most  promotive  of  the  public  interest  and 
the  general  happiness.  If  a  man  would  so  far 
fjrget  what  is  due  to  mercy  and  humanity,  as  to 
consign  a  number  of  his  fellow  creatures  to  inevita- 
ble privation  and  wretchedness  under  the  garb  or 
honest  influence  of  religion,  or  benevolence,  arrest 
his  hand  and  tell  him,  no  sir — you  shall  chcri-h 
these  unfortunate  people,  you  shall,  as  your  neigh- 
bours do,  feed  and  clothe  them — provide  atlcmlanie 
and  medicine  when  sick,  and  kind  treatm<'nt  at  all 
times,  compelling  them  to  labour  regularly  and 
steadily  for  their  own  happiness  sake  as  well  as  for 
their  subsistence,  but  do  not  for  profit  or  conscience 
sake  turn  them  loose  upon  your  neighbours,  to  woik 
their  way  through  drunkenness,  and  misery,  ami 
crime,  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows — stung 
as  they  must  ever  be  in  the  sight  of  genuine  liberty 
by  an  eternal  sense  of  real  degradation. — If  you 
would  accomplish  for  them  the  benefit  you  profess 
it  to  be  your  wish  to  confer,  provide  the  means  of 
sending  them  to  Hay  li  or  Africa,  where  they  may  be- 
come animated  and  elevated  by  a  sense  of  equalilv 
and  real  independence,  and  where  it  will  be  the  in- 
terest of  all  that  all  should  labour  and  be  secure  in 
the  fruits  of  their  industry — we  will  not  permit  socie- 
ty and  the  very  subjects  of  your  cajirice,  or  your  ill 
directed  philanthropy,  to  be  essentially  injured  that 
you  may  be  gratified. 

Where  they  are  emancipated  by  la»t  will  and  tes- 
tament, require  the  testator  to  make  provision  al- 
so for  their  transportation;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
labour  of  those  who  are  grown  might  be  a])propriat- 
ed  for  a  term  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of 
transporting  all.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  in- 
to any  details — all  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  self  in- 
terest and  humanity  alike  demaml  that  measures  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  residence  of  free  negroes  in 
the  country — were  we  recommending  that  measures 
be  taken  to  extinguish  the  race  altogether,  we  verily 
believe  that  after  the  axe,  the  rueans  most  certain, 
and  far  more  cruel  would  be  to  manutiiit  them  all 
and  leave  them  like  the  poor  Indian,  with  "the  word 
of  promise  kept  to  the  ear  and  broken  lo  the  hope," 
to  go  by  the  same  road,  surely,  though  perhaps  not 
<o  slowly  to  the  same  goal  of  final  exlcrniination. 

It  would  humiliate  us  if  we  could  believe  it  ne- 
cessary here  to  guard  the  reader  against  a  miscon- 
struction of  our  principles,  so  far  as  to  imagine  that 
we  recognise  any  right  but  in  the  slate  governments 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  or  form  in  a  matter  essen- 
tially domestic.  It  is  one  at  whiih  we  hold  the  ge- 
neral government  to  have  no  right  even  to  nlnace. 
It  is  not  in  the  bond,  and  that  is  enough— neither 
was  it  fit  that  it  should  be  there. 


iiig  two  inches  and  a  half  in  widlli,  very  while,  and 
so  tender  that  when  tirsl  galh<<red  it  will  tcarcely 
support  the  leaf.  The  leaf  is  pretty  large,  of  a  pale 
green,  and  aUo  very  tender.  It  is  one  of  the  naoit 
beautiful  and  luxuriant  vegetable*  while  growing, 
that  can  be  imagine<|.  (Jim  |,|,,,it  will  furnish  enough 
fur  a  small  family  dinner.  The  stalks  are  separated 
from  the  leaf  and  prepared  and  scrveil  up  in  the 
manner  of  asparagus- the  leaves  like  spinach.  In 
l-'.urope  they  have  a  great  vaiiety  u(  ways  of  pre- 
paring it  for  the  table.  Several  gentlemen  have 
tried  it  in  Baliimore,  and  pronounced  it  excellent. 
.Mr.  Smith  will  devote  the  whole  of  his  present  little 
crop  to  the  production  of  seed  fur  distribution. 

Large  Oucu.mbers — We  have  now  in  the  Far- 
mer oirioe  two  cucumbers,  raised  in  the  garden  of 
CJiileiin  B.  Smith,  measuring,  the  one  17  inches  in 
lenglli,and  I3i  in  circumference;  theolhi-r  15  inches 
in  length,  and  11^  in  circumference-  The  largest 
weighs  4  pounds  12  ounces,  and  the  smallest  3 
pounds  6  ounces. 

In  the  same  garden  there  are  several  stalks  of 
corn,  measuring  13i  feet  high,  and  bid  fair  to  grow 
still  higher.  It  is  of  the  yelloiv  gourd  seed  kind. 
.Mr.  Smith  had  green  corn  in  abundance  on  the  8tli 
July— it  was  a  very  superior  kind  of  early  sugar 
corn,  small  cob  and  deep  grain. 


SCF"  Once  Agai.v.— Very  ofien  lately  we  have 
received  letters,  saying  to  this  etfecl:  I  wish  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  American  Farmer;  send 
me  the  paper,  and  on  receipt  of  the  fi.st  number  the 
money  shall  be  paid  to  y.mr  ageni,  or  remitted;  and 
allhuugh  in  almost  every  instance,  we  have  enter- 
tained not  the  least  doubt  of  ihe  punctuality  with 
wiiicb  the  promise  would  be  complied  wilh,  yet  Ihe 
importance  of  adhering  to  a  general  rule  has  com- 
pelled us  to  decline.  As  lo  agi-nls,  men,  if  they  be 
but  sober  men,  are  generally  their  own  best  agenf; 
and  if  they  be  drunkards,  they  are  not  men  but 
beasts,  and  ought  to  be  put  under  guardianship- 
however,  that  is  another  matter. 

As  to  subscribing  onginallv.  o  paying  what  is  al- 
ready due,  ai,d  every  one  s  subscription  is  due  in 
advance,  the  best  and  simplest  way,  as  we  have  often 
said,  is  to  send  the  money,  by  mail,  at  the  risk  of 
the  editor.  We  are  thankful  "for  the  patronage  of 
every  honest  man;  and  gentlemen  who  wish  to  sub- 
scribe need  not  hesitate  to  inclose  their  live  dollars, 
because  we  here  promise  most  unfeignedly  and  in 
good  l.dth,  that  if,  when  they  receive  the  paper,  it 
falls  short  of  their  expectations  as  to  utility  and 
value,  we  will,  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
murmuring,  return  them  the  money. 

This  paragraph  was  not  designed  for  subscribers 
in  arrears,  but  if  it  should  remind  them,  without 
waiting  fur  agents,  to  semi  the  money  bv  next  mail, 
we  can  assure  them,  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
truth,  that  it  could  not  come  more  opportunely. 


iCIF'  New  Vegetable. — A  new  vegetable  has 
been  raised  in  the  ganlen  of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  of 
this  city,  which  bids  fair  to  become  an  important 
addition  to  our  culinary  plants-  The  seed  was  re- 
ceived at  Boston  from  London,  where  it  has  lately 
been  introduced  from  France.  It  is  a  species  of 
white  beet,  and  what  is  called  in  France  "Swiss 
chard,"  (pronounced  card.)  It  is  very  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  north  of  France,  and  consider- 
ed the  very  best  of  all  spinaceous  plants.  It  is  cul- 
tivated for  its  foot  stilks  and  leaves  exclusively,  its 
root  being  fibrous.  The  stalk  of  the  leaf  is  very 
large,  some  of  those  in  Mr.  Smith's  garden  exceed- 


VIRGLMA  CROPS. 

Extract— CiimVr/onJ  County,  Jo.  July  24,  IS29. 
"I'his  county,  since  the  Isf  of  the  month,  b  is  been 
deluged  with  frequent  and  tremendous  rains,  injur- 
ing, and  in  many  places  entirely  destroying,  the 
crops  of  tobacco  on  the  flats  of  creeks.  'Ihe  crops 
of  corn  were  never  more  promising  The  crops  of 
w  heal  arc  said  to  turn  out  b » lly  from  the  straw,  and 
all  the  farnr.ers  who  have  been  threshing  are  vtry 
much  disappointed  in  the  quantity." 


Baltimore  Market — There  is  no  change  what- 
ever in  Ihe  prices  of  flour  or  grain,  and  our  last 
weeks  quotations  arc  continued — they  are  the  rales 
of  actual  sales  made  yesterday.  The  wagon  price 
of  Howard  street  flour  is  Jij,  to  §5  25.  ihe  latter 
rate  for  fresh  ground  from  old  wheat-  Live  Stock. 
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There  is  no  change  in  Ihe  prices  of  beef  on  the 
hoof— in  this  as  in  every  thing  else  the  market  is  ex- 
tremely flat. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  an  arrival  at  Boston,  intelligence  from  Liver- 
pool to  the  21st  .lune,  find  London  to  the  20th, 
has  been  received.  There  is  no  important  ncwb 
from  the  seat  of  war,  nor  indeed  from  any  other 
quarter.  The  London  Courier  of  .lunc  lyth.scolls 
at  the  idea  that  the  war  between  'I'urkey  and  Russia 
will  be  extended  to  the  re-,t  of  Europe.  England, 
it  says,  will  remain  at  peace. 

The  Turks  have  received  great  succors  at  Giur- 
cevo  and  Rudschuck;  their  force  is  estimated  at 
50,000  men.  It  is  still  supposed  that  Count  JJiebitsch 
will  continue  his  operations  against  Sllislria,  with 
his  reserve,  and  advance  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  towards  Rudschuck  and  VV'iddin. 

The  new  Vice  President  Bosniaknow  has  ordered 
the  Executive  Uivan  to  jirovide  provisions  for  90,000 
men.  The  reasons  of  those  new  wants  are  not 
known;  whatever  they  arc  intended  for  (our  troops 
already  on  Ihe  other  side  of  the  Danube  or  for  the 
expecting  reserves,)  nobody  Is  yet  able  to  clear  up: 
It  is  only  certain  that  llie  deliveries  must  be  made. 
The  Income  of  all  inonasllc  estates  is  to  be  seized 
for  several  years;  at  least  there  is  a  runjor  of  it. 
Three  thousand  Russians  are  gone  from  Wallacbia 
to  Bulgaria.  Twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  of  18  Inch 
calibre,  were  removed  a  lew  nays  ago  towards  Giur- 
gevo. 

The  bombardment  of  Sllislria  has  bP:;un.  During 
fhcnlKht  of  Ihe  2Ist  (be  whole  sky  In  tins  direction 
was  red.  'I'wo  hundred  carpenters  are  occupied  at 
the  pontoon  of  Kallarasch;  but  even  with  Ihe  utmost 
"xertions  it  will  not  be  ready,  forty  boats  having 
been  destroyed  and  cairled  off  at  the  last  inunda- 
tion. 

Liverpool  Market,  June  20. 

A  steady  and  regular  consumptive  demand  is  ex- 
perienced for  Eorcljcn  Produce,  unaccompanied  (jf 
late  by  any  material  tlucluillons  In  price.  Forscvc- 
ral  weeks  past  there  certamly  has  been  a  more  firm 
market,  and  (he  general  a|)pearBnce3  of  business 
have  improved;  sllll  Ihe  transactions  which  occur 
are  between  the  importers  and  consumers,  or  other- 
wise the  regular  dealers,  for  specidillon  on  any  ex- 
tended system  does  not  at  [iresent  seem  to  bethought 
of.  The  consumption  of  cotton  Is  on  an  extensive 
scale,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  weekly  sales,  and  which 
are  chiefly  made  for  imniediale  use,  the  stocks  wiih 
the  manufacturers  being  considered  as  light.  Last 
week  14,305  packages  were  sold  against  only  4,57i 
imported;  during  the  present  week  the  wind  has 
been  favourable,  and  Ihe  receipts  reach  29,97!  bags 
and  bales,  and  the  sales  suui  up  1.5,797  packages  as 
follows:  4,751  bags,  Bowcds,  at  5d  a  Cid;  2245  do. 
N.  Orleans  5i  a  7i.l;  2015  do.  Alali.  Stc.  51  a  6d; 
SCO  do  S.  I.  lOd  a  20d;  2(i  do.  Stained  5jd  a  8d. 
The  above  purchases  have  been  made  almost  c.vclu- 
f,ively  by  the  trade,  and  Ihe  week  closed  with  a  lule- 
rahlc  firm  maiket  lor  American  description, but  Bra-  i 
zll»  are  more  easy  lo  buy.  A  moderate  demand  has 
been  experienced  for  Tobacco;  several  consumers 
have  during  the  week  been  purcliasing  stemmed,  and 
when  there  are  scllcis  below  die  market,  buyers  ap- 
pear on  speculation.  'I'hcrc  has  been  some  demand 
tor  Carolina  rice,  purchases  are  making  In  extra  tine 
fluallty  at  20<.  and  dow  ..  to  17s.  per  cwt.  for  onllnary. 

The  weather  has  licen  more  favorable  for  the 
Spring  Grain,  and  the  crops  of  Wheal  are  consider- 
ed to  look  uncommonly  uill,  wlurh  with  Ihe  depres- 
sed state  of  Ihe  London  Marki:l,  owing  to  heavy  ar- 
rivals of  Foreign,  have  lendi-d  lo  reduce  our  prices, 
and  cause  a  rrady  ills posillnn  wilb  holders  to  sell. — 
The  duty  on  Wbral  and  Flour  is  considerably  re- 
duced this  week,  and  from  the  sl.ite  of  the  Wheat 
market  the  two  past  weeks,  this  will  probably  be  the 


lowest  duty  for  some  time  to  come;  anticipating 
this  reduction,  the  dealers  have  been  purchasing 
Flour  of  late,  and  for  export  there  has  been  a  very 
limited  inquiry;  it  is  probable  the  demand  will  now 
revive,  provided  Ihe  holders  pay  the  duty  on  their 
Flour  and  will  meet  Ihe  market  at  rales  proportion- 
ate to  Wheat.  A  parcel  of  Indian  Corn  sold  this 
week  (in  bond)  at  23s  4S0  lb.— Duties  for  the  ensu- 
ing week — on  Wheat  10s  Sd,  on  Barley  and  Indian 
Corn  lis  4d,and  on  Flour  6s  5d.  per.  bbl. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  July  31. 

,Spples,  best,  bbl.  a Btans,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  BxUter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.50  a 
5.62;  Genesee,  5.50  a  5. IS;  Rye,  best,  3.25  a  3.62.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .56  a  58;  Rye,  .65  a  .lO;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .38  a 
.40.  Wog's'-Z^arrf,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfr,  clear,  bbl, 
n.50  a  18.00;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I. 
13.00  a  13.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
'fall  .Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.60;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,. la. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .    If'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,  .32  a 

.15;  do.  do.  unwashed, .18  a. 22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .26  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .23  a  .27;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .24;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  2"  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  J\eto  York,  Augusl  1 . 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.     Cotton.  New  Orleans  .94 
a. 12;   Upland,   .8  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .Si  a  11.     Cotton 
iiacgin?,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a  .21 ;  Flax  .13  a  .18.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a  9.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ; 

ttoiir,  N.York,  bhl.  5. 00a  — ;  Canal  6.00  a  5.25;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  5.25  a ;   Richmond  city  mills, — ; 

country, 5. 00a ;  Alexand'a,  500a5.25:  Fredericks- 
burg   a  5.00;   Petersburg.  5.00  a ;  Rye  Flour, 

S.374a3.50;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.25  a2.37i;per  bbd 
13.00  a  13,52.  Grain,  Wheat,  Vir.  1.00  a  1.02;  N.  Caro. 
90  a  1.00;  Hye,  North,  60  a  — ;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  .56  a 
.60;  Barley,  .—  a  .— ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .33  a  .46; 
Peas,  white,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  Beans,  1  bu.  7.50 a  0.00.  J'roii- 
sions,  Beef,  mess  9.62^  a  10.00;  prime  7.50  a  8.00;  cargo 

6.00.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 

.5  a  .6;   Pork,  mess  13.25  a  13.75;  prime  10.50  a  11.00, 

cargo  9.25  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10^;  Northern 

.9  a  .104.  Rice.i\  a  .3.  Todncco,  Virginia. 3^  a.5i  a.6i; 
Kentucky,  .31  a  6i  a  .64.  Wool,  Merino,  American 
lleece,  .3'2  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  common,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 


GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Orders  for  Green-House  Plants  from  the  magnilircnl 
collection  of  Messrs  D.  &  C.  L.kndreth,  Philadelphia, 
received  by  the  subscriber. 

The  plants  are  cultivated  in  pots,  which  therefore, 
admits  of  transporting  at  the  present  season  with  per- 
fect safety.  All  orders  will  be  carefully  attended  to,— 
packed  in  boxes  and  received  by  the  steam-boat  line. 

The  collection  of  the  Messrs.  Landretli's  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  in  the  Union,  and  comprise  Ihe  most 
bctiutiful,  both  native  and  cxolic.  None  are  sold  by 
them  unless  in  perfect  health,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  arc  offered  very  reasonable.  Catalogues  may  be 
had  frratis  on  application. 

Also,  a  constant  supply  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
GAK1)I',N  Si;iiI)S,  grown  and  warranted  by  them. 

The  subscriber  has  likewise  on  haiwl  his  usual  assort- 
ment of  AGItlCULTURAl.  IMPLL.MEiNTS,  such  as 
Davis'  Improved  Patent  Ploughs;  Clery's  Patent  Im- 
proved Scotch  Ploughs;  Improved  Bar  Share  Ploughs; 
Substratum  do.  and  Shovel  do.;  Cultivators;  Wheat 
Fans;  Hay  Kakcs;  Straw  Cullers;  Swingle  Trees;  Oil 
Stones;  Patent  Scythe  Rifles,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  &c.  &c. 
All  the  castings  for  the  Davis'  and  other  Ploughs  sold 
by  him,  constantly  on  hand  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
w'orn  out— but  he  does  not  furnisli  castings  for  making 
new  ploughs.  JONATHAN  S.  KASTMAN, 

No.  36  West  Pratt  street,  Baltimore. 

N.  B.  Wanted,  immediately,  two  apprentices  at  the 
above  business — one  fourteen  and  the  oilier  sixteen 
years  of  age.  J-  S.  E. 


McKIM'S  GENUINE  CALCINED  ALAGNESIA. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Maryland  Chemical  Works, 
can  with  confidence,  recommend  this  article  to  the  pub- 
lic as  pure,  and  equal  in  all  respects  to  any  of  the  im- 
ported article,  and  at  about  one  lialf  Ihe  price;  it  is  care- 
fully put  up  in  convenient  sized  bottles,  and  islolferedfor 
sale  by  all  the  Druggists  in  the  city,  and  at  their  Ware- 
house No.  69  South  street,  Baltimore. 
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BAZiTxiaoaz:  fbzces  ottkhekt. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Fariner. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  5.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00 — fine 
red,  7.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping  5.00  a  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon,   o  — . — good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

I,  .  — Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50 — Kentucky, 

fine  4.00  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  1.00. 

Fiona — best  white  wheat  family,  J6.00  a  6.50' — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.25  n  b.31\;  city  mills, &.00b  —  Sus- 
quehanna,   Corn  Meal, bbl.  2.3T4— Grain,  best  red 

wheat,  new  85.  a  .90; — best  white  do.  new  l.OOo  1.05; 
ord.  to  good,   .70  a  .80 — Corn,  white,  .48  a  .50)  yel.  .48 

50— Rye,  62.  0.55— Oats,. 26  a. 33— Beans,  I.OOaI.25 
—Peas,  .55  a  .60— Clover  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Timotbt, 
2a2.50— OrciiauuGrass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,. 75  a  '..00 — 
Lucerne  .37i  a. 50lb. — Barley,. 45a. 50 — Flaxseed, 1.20 

Cotton,  Virg.  .9^0  .10— Lou.  .11   o.l2 — Alab.  .9  n 

.10— Mississippi  .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  a  .9— 
Geo.  .9  a  .12— Whisk ET,hhds.  1st  pf.  .23 — in  bbls.  .24  r. 

25 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wasi,- 

ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,. 20  a  .22— three-quarter, .25  1. 
.30— full  do..30n.60,aecord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russo 
ton, $226  o230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  0  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,  bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.25  a 
6.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3.50  a 
3.75- Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.50— 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  a  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .12.^ — hog  round,  cured,  ."  0.8 — Feathers,  .28 
a  .29— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $3.50,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §5.00  a  $5.50. 

•  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  by  the  single  barrel,  for 
Ellicotts'  Patapsco  while  wheat  family  flours 
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AORXCVlTtrB.B. 


(From  llio  New  EngUuiJ  Karoicr.) 

COL.  PlCKKRIiNUS  AUnUESS. 

Delivered  before  the  Essex  (.Massachusetts,)  Jigrietil- 

tural  Sncictij- 
'  The  Society  may  recollect, "that  at  its  two  last 
annual  meetings,  I  e\presseil  a  desire  to  be  released 
from  the  duties  oT  President,  in  which  I  hare  been 
»erving  from  its  first  institution  in  1817.  Yielding, 
however,  to  the  requests  ol"  members,  I  have  con- 
tinued in  that  situation.  Rut  at  the  late  mcetinj;  ol 
the  trustees,  I  informed  them  of  my  positive  deter- 
mination to  be  no  longer  a  candidate  for  the  office. 

Having  come  (o  this  determination,  I  had  con- 
cluded, on  taking  leave,  to  present  to  the  Society  a 
short  address.  Uut  if  I  had  contemplated  making 
a  formal  discourse,  circumstances  since  occuring 
would  have  prevented  my  makini;  it.  1  can  now 
offer  only  a  few  desultory  observations. 

1.  Wilhin  my  memory,  the  ideas  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  occupation  of  the  husbandman,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  materially  changed.  It  has 
ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  employment  adapted 
only  to  that  portion  of  society  which  was  to  consist 
of  mere  labourers.  It  is  now  deemed  an  honourable 
pursuit,  by  engaging  in  which,  no  man,  however 
elevated  may  have  been  his  birth  or  station,  feels 
himself  bumbled,  in  partaking  of  its  labours.  On 
the  contrary,  men  of  the  learned  professions — others 
who  inherit  fortunes,  or  who  have  acquired  them  by 
their  own  industry  in  other  employments,  now  not 
unfrequenlly  engage  with  zeal  in  the  business  of  the 
practical  farmer;  and  with  useful  emulation,  they 
strive  to  excel  in  their  new  occupation.  This,  it  is 
true,  does  not  yield  them  profits  like  their  former 
pursuits,  which,  indeed,  they  neither  expect  nor  de- 
sire; but  are  content  if  they  sustain  no  loss;  while 
their  improvements,  eflected  by  more  ample  pecu- 
niary means,  and  proving  what  is  practicable,  pre- 
sent useful  examples  to  their  neighbours,  who,  bred 
to  husbandry,  and  constantly  present  at  every  ooc- 
ration,and  ddiecnlly  labouring  with  their  own  hands, 
will  render  such  improvements  more  profitable  thar 
they  were  to  those  who  introduced  them. — Tlis 
change  of  public  sentiment  is  auspicious  to  lie 
farming  interest. 

i.  1  may  here  mention  another  source  of  imprtvc- 
ments  in  husbandry — the  mutual  comraunicatiois  of 
valuable  discoveries  and  useful  practices.  TIese 
may  be  most  conveniently  made  to  the  trustees  by 
the  members  of  the  society;  for  the  business  oflhe 
annual  meetings  will  not  admit  of  making  uch 
things  known  in  conversation.  If  all  the  meobers 
were  to  write  in  detail  their  several  practice,  in 
every  branch  of  husbandry, — in  the  managemfit  of 
their  tillage  land — their  mowing  grounds — Ihei  pas- 
tures— their  live  stock— their  manures,  &.C.  and 
hand  them  to  the  trustees,  to  be  examined  anicom- 
pared, — it  is  probable  that  in  the  main  the  pratices 
would  be  substantially  similar;  but  at  the  sam:  time 
I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  some  variatio  s  well 
worth  knowing;  besides  some  new  practics,  and 
some  new  tools,  or  new  forms  of  old  ones,  ard  some 
easier  modes  of  operating  to  produce  the  sitae  ef- 
fects. All  these  matters  may  be  selected  arJ  ar- 
ranged by  the  trustees,  and  communicateil  D  the 
whole  society  at  its  annual  meetings.— Hovever 
small  some  of  the  improvements  miirht  be,  yt  Iht-y 
must  be  worth  knowing,  fcecniuc  they  are  iiprove- 
ments.  Let  me  give  an  instance  of  what  so»e  may 
think  a  trivial  matter. 

When  living  on  my  farm,  some  fifteen  c  twenty 
years  ago,  my  potatoes  were  dug  up  with  .common 
noes,  according  to  the  usual  practice;  but  observed 
that  many  were  cut  with  the  hoes,  and  !>oileil.  It 
then  occurred  to  me,  that  instead  of  acontinued 
blade,  four  or  five  long  teeth,  or  tiner  set  to  the 
handle  just  as  (be  blade  of  a  hoe  wa  set,  would 
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turn  out  the  potatoes,  not  only  without  cutting  llii m, 
but  with  gieatrr  case  and  dcspntch.  I  had  muIi  a 
tool  made- -and  then  a  second;  for  it  fully  ansivcrcd 
n'y  expectation.— The  potato  topi,  or  vines,  being 
|>ullcd  up  and  laid  asiile,  two  strokes  of  the  tool 
thrust  in  unilcr  the  potatoes,  then  raising  it,  anti 
uilh  a  short  sweep,  throwing  the  earth  and  potatoes 
oicc  to  the  right  and  once  to  the  left,  would  bring 
up  and  display  nearly  all  the  potalots  in  a  hill.  The 
Made  of  the  New  England  broad  hoc  is  eight  or 
niup  inches  in  length,  on  its  edge,  and  five  or  six 
inches  broad,  from  (he  edge  to  the  handle.  Five 
tires,  seven  inches  long,  and  the  two  outer  ones 
cljjht  inches  apart,  will  give  the  proper  dimensions 
lo  the  potato  hoe,  or  crome.*  The  eye  for  the  han- 
dle should  be  rather  larger  than  that  of  a  common 
ho;,  and  of  greater  length,  to  admit  a  bigger  han- 
dl<,  which  will  also  add  to  its  durability.  A  few 
ycirs  afterwards,  I  saw,  somewhere,  a  tool  of  the 
s;ime  form,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  same  tool 
is  far  better  than  a  hoe  for  levelling  heaps  of  gravel, 
01  the  highways  or  elsewhere. 

Such  mutual  information  as  I  have  here  recom- 
mended, is  a  species  of  charity  or  benevolence:  I 
may  therefore  Say,  on  high  authority,  "To  do  good 
ani  to  communicate  forget  not." 

1.  1  will  make  some  remarks  on  the  construction 
of  oloughs. 

I;  is  not  so  much  the  weight  as  the  shape  of  a 
plojgh  which  makes  It  of  easier  or  harder  draft: 
ani_  this  depends  chiefly  on  the  mould  board. 

.'''orly  years  ago,  I  had  ■a  farm  in  Pennsylvania, 
pa.t  of  which  was  rich  bottom  land— the  same 
wUch  in  New  England  is  called  intervale.  Part  of 
ths  was  in  a  state  of  tillage  when  I  bought  it.  I  had 
a  spod  Pennsylvania  plough,  of  the  fashion  of  that 
daj;  but  the  mould  board  was  hollow  breasted;  and 
tha  rich  soil,  being  moist,  would  fill  up  the  hollow, 
anc  there  remain,  clogsing  the  plough.  But  I  ob- 
sered  that  the  earth  thus  lodged  formed  a  straight 
lin  from  the  point  of  the  mould  board  to  the  ovcr- 
hsiging  upper  corner  at  the  tail;  and  it  then  struck 
t>",  that  this  straight  line  should  be  given  to  the 
mould  board  itself;  and  be  the  guide  to  the  plough- 
wrighl  in  forming  the  curvature  or  winding  of  The 
mould  board. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  returning  to  live  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, I  called  one  evening  to  see  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Philadelphia  Society  of  Agriculture; 
when  he  presented  to  me  a  small  model  of  a  mould 
board,  which  Mr.  JetTerson  (then  Vice  Pre<ident  of 
the  United  States,)  had  left  with  him.  At  the  first 
glance  of  my  eye,  I  saw  the  straisht  line  above  de- 
scribed; and  stretching  a  thread  from  the  fore  point 
of  the  mould  board  lo  its  upper  corner  behind,  I 
found  it  touched  it,  in  its  whole  length,  in  a  perfectly 
straight  line. 

Sjieaking  of  it  afterwards  (o  Mr.  JefTcrson,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  communicated  a  description  of 
it  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  who  had 
published  it  in  the  fourth  volume  of  their  transac- 
tions. There  the  manner  of  forming  the  mould 
board  out  of  a  piece  of  squared  timber  is  minutely 
described.  But  the  simple  rule  may  be  as  follows: 
Having  fixed  the  straight  line,  above  mentioned,  by 
one  cut  of  a  saw  from  the  upper  corner  of  the  mould 
board  behind  to  its  point  forward,— cut  away  the 
wood  above  and  below  that  line  in  such  manner, 
that  when  finished,  if  you  carry  a  straight  rule  from 
the  fore  to  the  hind  [lart,  keeping  it  all  the  way  at 
right  angles  with  the  sirai-ht  line,  it  shall  touch  the 
face  of  the  mould  board,  in  its  whole  breadth,  in 
straight  lines,  through  ils  entire  winding,  and  so  that 
its  upper  corner  behind  shall  overhang  the  lower 
sufficiently  to  effect  a  complete  turning  of  the  fur- 


•  Crome  is  a  word  used  in  some  parts  of  England,  for 
the  loci  of  Ino  or  three  tines,  with  which  manure  is 
hauled  out  from  a  cart;  thence  sometimes  called,  in  this 
counlry,  a  dung  drag. 


row  slice.  Such  a  moiihl  board  can  never  get 
oliit;ge.l;  and  the  pl.iigh  will  move  through  the  earth 
with  less  resistance  tian  wilh  a  mould  board  of  any 
other  form.  A  few  years  ago  I  saw  at  Brighton  a 
plough  with  a  mould  board  very  nearly  in  the  form 
here  described. 

4.  This  Society  ha-e  formerly  offered  premiums 
for  the  bestmanageniintof  manure.  There  can  be 
no  question,  that  if  k;pt  under  cover,  not  unneces- 
sarily exposed  to  the  q.en  air,  and  completely  shel- 
tered against  rain,  maiure  will  retain  more  strength, 
and  the  same  quanlit/  fertilize  a  larger  quantity  ol 
land.  But  another  imnense  increase  of  manure  will 
be  obtained  by  condiirting  the  urinnof  callle,  while 
they  are  kept  in  stablts,  to  large  quantiries  of  earth 
collected  (in  this  climite)  into  cellars,  among  which 
the  urine  shall  run  ard  be  absorbed.  Accurate  ex- 
periments during  ten  years,  by  a  farmer  in  Scot- 
land, proved,  that  the  dung  of  a  number  of  cattle, 
carefully  preserved  by  itself  through  the  winter,  fur- 
nished no  more  manue  than  the  urine  of  the  same 
cattle  conducted  overind  absorbed  by  an  equal  bulk 
of  common  surface  arth;  the  latter,  load  for  load, 
being  equally  fertilizhg  wilh  the  dung. 

5.  A  correspondenlof  a  distinguished  agricultural 
society  in  England,  stated  that  he  had  made  accu- 
rate experiments  to  iscertain  the  effect  of  cutting 
hay  into  very  short  puces  (whence  it  is  called  ehaff- 
iiii;  it,)  and  he  found  it  a  great  saving  of  fodder, 
the  hay  so  chaffed  kieping  his  horse  in  as  fine  or- 
der as  a  much  large'  quantity  given  them  uncut. 
A  question  has  been  aiked— what  causes  this  differ- 
ence? The  answer  Ihave  seen  given  was,  that  be- 
ing chaffed  it  was  nine  easily  and  perfectly  digest- 
ed. This  is  probahV  the  true  solution;  and' the 
ciVect  would  be  moremanifest  in  horses  than  in  cat- 
tle and  sheep  whici  chew  the  cud.  A  celebrated 
English  writer,  treatng  of  the  rumination  of  some 
animals  (their  cheving  the  cud;)— and  having 
spoken  of  a  juice  in  the  stomach  called  the  gastric 
juice,  of  wonderful  lower  in  Ih",  digesting  of  their 
food,  makes  the  folbwing  remarks: — 

"It  appears  from  experiments,  that  the  gastric 
fluids,  of  sliccp,  for  example,  has  no  effect  in  di- 
gesting plants,  unless  ihey  have  been  previously 
masticated  [chcived;]  'hat  it  only  produces  a  slight 
maceration  [softening]  nearly  as  common  water 
would  do  in  a  like  dcgtee  of  heat;  but  that  when 
once  vegetables  are  reduced  to  pieces  by  mastica- 
tion, the  fluid  then  exerls  upon  them  its  specific 
operation.  Its  first  effect  is  to  soften  them,  and  to 
destroy  their  natural  consistency;  it  then  goes  on  to 
dissolve  them;  not  sparing  even  the  toughest  parts." 
The  inference  from  this  doctrine  is,  that  cutting 
fodder  into  fine  parts  will  lacililate  the  maceration, 
mastication,  and  dissolution  of  the  fodder;  and  con- 
sequently the  preparation  of  its  nutritive  elements 
for  admission  into  the  numberless  minute  vessels 
destined  to  absorb  and  convey  them  through  the 
whole  system  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal. 

G.  If  my  recollection  be  correct,  the  Trustees  of 
the  Slate  Society  of  Agriculture,  have  repeatedly 
ottered  premiums  for  the  best  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain the  most  eligible  season  for  laying  lands  down 
to  grass.  Without  having  made  any  experiments 
expressly  for  that  purpose.  I  will  mention  some 
facts  which  may  contribute  to  settle  the  question. 

When  I  purchased  a  farm  in  Pennsylvania,  at 
the  lime  before  mentioned,  it  was  deficient  in  hay. 
Some  acres  of  the  bottom  land  were  in  till.ige;  but 
there  being  no  crop  on  the  ground,  it  was  ploughed, 
harrowed,  and  sowed  with  herds  grass  (there  call- 
ed limolhy)  and  clover  seeds,  about  the  l.ilh  or 
20lh  of  September.  The  seeds  were  well  put  in 
by  an  old  and  experienced  farmer.  The  next  sum- 
Micr  I  had  a  full  and  clean  crop  of  excellent  hay. 
But  here  and  there  was  a  very  small  strip  entirely 
destitute  of  grass  plants;  and  in  their  place  was  a 
full  crop  of  weeds;  a  strong  wind  now  and  Iben 
preventing  the  hay  seeds  reaching  their  destined 
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of  the  ground,  the 


herds  grass,  and  clover  haviig  attained  to  some 
strength  in  autumn,  had  ful  possession  of  tlie 
;:round;  and  renewing  their  g  awth  in  the  spring, 
before  the  seeds  of  annual  wee  Is  had  time  to  vcge- 
'ate,  kept  that  possession  comfletely,  and  produced 
a  clean  crop  of  hay.  I 

1  will  now  mention  the  cojstant  and  successful 
practice  of  Capt.  Ichahod  >idiols,  of  Salem,  who 
has  made  a  very  productive  falm  among  the  rocky 
hills  and  valleys  on  the  land  ol  the  Salem  turnpike, 
immediately  westward  of  thdtown.  Having  dug 
up  and  cleared  it  of  the  movable  rocks  and  stones, 
he  ploughed  and  planted  pi^e  after  piece,  with 
Indian  corn  and  potatoes;  an)  as  soon  as  the  na- 
tural growths  were  subdued, laid  the  same  down 
with  herds  grass;  always  sowing  the  seed  in  autumn; 
and  invariably  gettins  clean  a^d  large  crops  of  hay 
(he  next  summer.  Sometime^  he  sowed  the  grass 
seed  so  late  that  it  did  notl  germinate  until  the 
spring;  but  being  duly  deported,  it  was  ready  to 
start  with  the  Crst  ivarmth  of  ilie  season,  before  the 
germination  of  the  seeds  of  ^vteds;  and  whi-n  the 
ground  would  be  too  wet  tii  touch  it  with  the 
plough.  It  is  only  thirteen  yeirs  since  Mr.  Nichols 
JDegan  to  cultivate  this  land;[and  in  the  present 
•iery  productive  year  for  hay,te  has  cut  upwards 
if  ninety  tons.  It  is  true  thai  he  has  possessed  an 
advantage  within  the  reach  ot  very  fe»v  farmers— 
an  ample  supply  of  manure  fibra  stables  in  Salem; 
in  addition  to  that  made  on  fhe  farm  by  his  four 
■:vorking  oxen,  a  bull,  a  horsejand  thirty-five  milch 
.■ows;  all  the  hay  and  other  fo(dei  being  consumed 
m  the  farm.  It  is  a  milk  farii  for  supplying  inha- 
bitants of  Salem.  The  grou|ds  having  received 
the  manure  with  the  tillage  crobs,  it  was,  of  course, 
Ihoroughly  incorporated;  and  his  purchased  ma- 
nure had  so  much  clover  seed  ningled  with  it  that 
ha  found  it  was  not  necessary  o  sow  any  with  his 
herds  grass.  His  constant  priticc  of  introducing 
his  manure  with  his  tillage  crojs,  corresponds  with 
the  ideas  1  have  formerly  5ugg|sted;  to  wit, — that 
upland  grounds  in  grass  for  m»«ing  should  never 
receive  top  dressing  of  (/uiig-— because  a  large  (per- 
haps the  greater)  part  of  il^  fertilizing  elements 
would  evaporate  and  be  loit  in  the  air,  and  that 
luch  top  dressings  should  be  confined  to  moist 
(grounds— loo  moist  to  be  broken  up  by  the  plough, 
after  having  been  once  subdued  and  well  laid 
down. 

The  general  practice,  however,  from  time  im. 
memorial,  has  been  to  sow  grass  seeds  in  the  spring, 
with  barley,  or  other  small  grain;  and  if  the  preced- 
ing tillage  crops  have  brought  'he  ground  into  a 
:lean  condition,  the  practice  is  l«nown  to  be  com- 
monly successful;  especially  with  clover,  a  plant 
whose  tap  root  penetrates  to  a  considerable  depth, 
and  thus  secures  it  against  the  effects  of  the  harvest 
lun  of  July,  upon  losing  the  shelter  of  the  urain 
>;rop.     But    herds  grass  and   other  fibrous   rooted 


with  the  good  quality  of  the  hay,  have  led  to 
its  general  cultivation:  but  every  farmer  knows, 
that  unless  the  ground  be  rich  and  moist,  it  yields 
no  grass  for  a  fall  pasture;  while  other  grasses 
quickly  throw  up  a  second  crop.  j 

There  is  another  grass  in  our  country  which  i  i 
some  parts  of  it  is  cultivated  to  great  advaiitag(, 
It  makes  good  hay — equal  I  believe  to  herds  grass-, 
and  like  spire  grass,  springs  again  as  soon  as  th^ 
first  crop  is  taken  off.  And  the  seed,  it  appears  to 
me,  is  saved  with  as  much  ease  as  the  seed  of  her^s 
grass.  It  is  four  or  five  years  since  I  introducedit 
on  my  farm;  and  its  present  occupant  esteems  it 
highly.  I  recommend  it  to  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
ty; and  that  it  be  sown  by  itself,  without  any  clover 
seed:  for  as  the  clover  fails  after  the  second  year, 
naked  spaces  are  thereby  lefi;  and  then  the  gtdss 
grows  in  tufts,  instead  of  completely  covering  tfe 
ground.  Orchard  grass  seed  is  at  present  de*; 
but  when  generally  cultivated,  it  might  become  is 
cheap  as  the  seed  of  herds  grass. 

A  roller  is  deemed,  in  England,  a  necessary  ij- 
strument  of  husbandry;  and  it  is  In  use  amoit 
some  farmers  in  the  United  States.  From  my  o\(fi 
experience  I  stronsly  recommend  It.  Mine  m^ 
perhaps  be  thought  a  heavy  one;  but  it  is  not  tio 
heavy.  It  is  of  solid  white  oak,  about  seven  fit 
long;  and  twenty  or  more  inches  in  diameteri^ 
After  small  grains,  or  hay  seed,  are  sown  and  h|ir- 
rowed  in,  rolling  presses  the  earth  close  about  th(m 
— drives  in  all  the  small  stones — and  in  grass  cr(^s 
forms  a  smooth  surface  for  the  scythe.  If  grouid 
is  in  a  proper  condition  for  receiving  the  seedl- 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry, — that  is  in  a  friaUe 
mouldering  state — the  surface  of  the  ground  w^ 
not  be  pressed  so  hard  as  to  prevent   the  germi 


plants  are  at  small  distances  in  the  rows.  At  the 
last  dressing,  the  surface  of  the  eround  is-left  level. 
One  acre  laid  off  to  be  cultivated  in  hills  four  feet 
apart,  would  give  iiTOO  hills;  and  with  four  plants 
in  a  hill,  the  whole  number  would  be  ten  thousand 
eight  hundred.— An  acre  laid  off  in  rows  five  feet 
a(iart,  and  set  with  two  plants  at  every  eighteen 
indies  distance,  would  give  ll,t)OU  plants— that  is, 
bi)U  plants  more  than  the  acre  with  hills. 

For  the  neat  culture  of  Indian  corn,  the  grains 
when  dropped  should  be  regularly  arranged;  but 
as  commonly  dropped,  many  grains  are  scattered, 
and  in  that  situation  grow  up— to  be  afterwards 
torn  away  by  the  plough  and  corn  harrow;  or,  to 
save  them,  balks  are  left,  which  require  more  labour 
with  the  hoe.  Last  year,  visiting  a  farm  a  few 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  I  there  saw  a  tin  tube  about 
lliree  feet  and  a  half  long,  with  the  top  flairing  or 
spreading  a  little  like  a  trumpet;  which  being 
moved  from  spot  to  spot,  the  corn  was  dropped 
through  it,  and  laid  just  where  it  was  wanted,  with 
perfect  regularity. 

'I'he  great  value  of  Indian  corn  stalks,  in  their 
green  state,  for  feeding  cattle,  milch  cows  especial- 
ly, I  have  formerly  mentioned.  That  which  is 
planted  early  for  this  use,  will  be  ready  for  cutting 
just  when,  ia  our  common  summers,  the  pastures 
begin  to  fail.  Land  that  would  yield  fifty  bushels 
of  ripe  corn  to  the  acre,  if  cut  close  to  the  ground 
at  the  time  the  ears  are  well  set,  (at  which  time  [ 
suppose  it  has  attained  its  highest  growth,)  would 
give  ten  tons  of  the  green  fodder,  of  which  75  lbs. 
Hould  give  a  full  daily  supply,  for  a  common  sized 
cow,  if  she  ate  nothing  else:  and  at  this  rate,  one 
neat  ton  (now  taken  at  2000  lbs.)  would  keep  four 
cows  two  months:   but  if  they  gleaned  half  their 


tion  of  the  seeds;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  sprig  I  food  at  pasture,  the  ten  tons  would  keep  eight  cows 
and  take  root  more  successfully-  If  small  gr;n,  in  full  milk,  for  two  months — say  August  and  Sep- 
as  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  are  merely  harrowed  a  tember.  But  to  have  this  fodder  through  that  time, 
multitude  of  grains  will  lie  loose  and  naked  on  Ve  'n  its  green  and  most  juicy  state,  it  should  be  plant- 
surface,  to  be  picked  up  by  birds,  or  parched  aid  '  ed  at  different  times;  so  that  the  latest  planted  should 
ruined  by  the  sun.  <J^-  Any  stones  on  the  grouril  I  attain  its  proper  growth  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
too  big  to  be  pressed  fully  in  by  the  roller,  ought  tfll  her,  ond  continue  till  the  frost,  which  is  frequent  at 
be  previously  picked  up  ond  removed.  \*he  close  of  thai  inuiiili,  or  ihc  cmlj-  pnr«  uf  Octu- 

7.  Millet  gives  excellent  hay;  and  the  straw,  after  |  b\r.  \Vhere  the  corn  is  intended  to  stand  for  a 
the  seed  is  ripe  and  threshed  out,  furnishes  a  very 
palatable  food  for  cattle — very  far  superior  to  any 
other  straw.  But  to  obtain  a  full  crop  of  millet,  to 
rise  as  high  as  three  or  four  feet,  the  ground  must 
be  rich,  and  in  fine  tillage. 

S.  Eviry  one  knows  that  swamps,  where  there  is 
a  depth  of  soil,  or  mud,  if  laid  dry  by  ditching,  yield 
great  crops  of  hay.  It  has  been  a  practice  with 
some  farmers,  besides  ditching,  to  cover  them  with 
a  considerable  coat  of  gravel  or  sand:  but  if  they 
admit  of  being  thoroughly  drained  by  ditching,  I 
would  never  carry  on  gravel  or  sand — absolutely 
barren  substances. 

On  this  article,  I  again  refer  to  Capt.  Nichols, 
lie  confines  himself  to  ditching;  and  has  rendered 


grass  plants,  with  very  slender  blades,  not  unfre-    his  swamps  dry  enough  to  yield  great  crops  of  herds 
"iuently  perish.     On  my  farm  in   Pennsylvania,  one  |  grass  hay.     But  he  takes  care,  every  year,  after  his 


year,  herds  grass  seed  was  sown  with  oats,  of  whic 
there  was  a  good  crop;  and  the  grass  had  taken 
well;  but  upon  harvesting  the  oats,  the  tender  grass 
plants,  exfiosed  to  the  burning  sun  of  .July,  were  all 
destroyed.  The  like  disaster,  I  presume  is  some- 
times experienced  here,  a  degree  and  a  half  farther 
north. 

I  am  therefore  Inclined  to  think,  that  alt  spring 
grain  had  better  be  sown  by  itself;  and  that  after  har- 
'■"st,  the  stubble  and  weeds,  constituting,  in  fact,  a 
light  coat  of  manure,  should  be  ploughed  in,  and 
the  grass  seed  then  introduced.  This  manuring,  I 
am  satisfied,  would  amply  compensate  for  the  ex- 
pense of  extra  ploughing.  It  would  be  desirable 
that  this  operation  should  take  place  before  the 
weeds  growing  among  the  stubble  ripen  their  seeds. 

The  ease  with  which  the  seed  of  herds  grass  is 
sav«d,  and  its  cheapness  when  purchased,  together 


hay  harvest,  to  cleanse  his  ditches,  that  the  water 
may  run  off  freely;  otherwise  its  current  would  be 
obstructed  by  the  grass  which  springs  up  in  them — 
especially  in  the  small  ditches. 

9.  ALiny  years  ago  I  became  satisfied  that  the 
hilling  of  Indian  corn  was  at  least  useless;  I  was 
rather  inclined  to  think  it  injurious.  The  roots,  if 
not  interrupted,  »vill  spread  from  hill  to  hill;  but  by 
hilling,  the  loose  soil  is  scraped  from  the  intervals, 
and  heaped  U|)  about  the  stems  of  the  plants.  Doubt- 
less the  roots,  alter  this,  will  endeavour,  by  new 
shoots,  to  regain  their  natural  depth;  but  for  this 
end  they  must  encounter  harder  ground,  and  so  be 
checked. 

In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  plant 


rife  crop  of  grain,  the  green  tops  may  be  cut  for 
gran  fodder,  as  soon  as"  the  fine  dust  (the  farina) 
falUfrom  the  tassels  on  the  silk  of  the  ears:  for 
eve^  thread  of  that  silk  is  attached  to  a  grain  of 
corrtin  the  ear,  and  is  the  medium  of  impregnation. 
Witiout  that  dust  so  applied,  there  would  be  a  cob 
andjusks  for  the  several  grains,  but  no  meal. 

1(J  I  have  two  or  three  observations  to  make 
respiting  milch  cows.  Every  farmer  knows  that 
they  Bomclimes  slink  their  calves;  and  it  is  said 
that  I  miscarriage  once  occurring,  is  likely  to  be 
repealed.  This  has  happened  to  a  very  promising 
heiferof  my  own.  AVhen  near  two  years  and  a 
half  al,  well  grown,  (as  big  as  cows  in  general, 
thougl  of  our  native  breed) — in  full  health,  and 
fleshytven  to  fatness,  she  slunk  her  calf,  which  was 
so  youg  as  to  be  destitute  of  hair.  However,  she 
was  r^ularly  milked,  twice  a  day,  giving  at  first 
only  haf  a  pint  at  a  milking:  but  her  bag  and  teats 
gradualy  increased  in  size;  and  her  milk,  (rom  half 
a  pin!  to  two  quarts  at  a  milking.  Having  taken 
bull  sle  continued  to  give  four  quarts  of  milk  daily; 
at  tb>>^»uie  time  laying  on  so  niuch  additional  flesh 
and  la  ihat  she  would  have  made  fat  beef.  In  this 
health)  and  active  condition,  at  the  end  of  sis 
month-^nd  a  half  from  the  lime  she  took  the  bull, 
she  drooled  another  dead  calf — large  for  the  time, 
and  covted  »vilh  hair.  Being  milked  as  usual,  she 
conlinueito  give  about  four  quarts  a  day,  for  a  few 
days,  anii  then  rapidly  increased  the  quantity  to 
seven  quals  a  day.  Her  pasture  was  good.  The 
milk  all  ife  time  was  perfectly  sweet — not  in   the 


corn  in  continued  rows,  with  intervals  of  about  five  |  least  chaniVi  hy  calving.  She  continued  well  and 
feet  between  the  rows,  to  admit  of  a  more  free  cul-i  active,  and  Wamed  her  fat  and  tiesh.  i  was  a  little 
tivation  wiih  the  plough  and   harrow;    while  the  |  concerned  aout  her  cleaning  the  discharge  of  th« 
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»ecuD«iine,  or  aller-biriL— but  this  came  uw8y  by 
decrets. 

C»»e»  of  tliis  Uind  may  be  well  known  among 
farmers:  but  I  have  mentioned  the  mailer  for  the 
inroriKalion  of  some  who  may  be  as  destitute  of 
experience  as  myself. 

I  lake  this  occasion  further  to  notice  the  chaiiing, 
or  after-birth,  about  which  I  have  understood  that 
different  opinions  have  been  entertained. — Some 
have  thought  that  it  should  be  carefully  removed, 
•nd  not  sutlcred  to  be  eaten  by  the  cow  that  has 
juit  dropped  a  calf.  For  myself,  while  living  on 
mjf  farm,  I  chose  that  my  cows  should  be  allowed 
to  follow  nature,  and  cat  their  cleaning.  It  is  eri- 
denlly  an  instinct  aflecling  them  at  that  particular 
time,  as  really  as  the  instinct  of  the  calf,  as  soon  as 
it  is  licked  dry,  and  can  rise  and  walk,  prompts  it  to 
seek  for  the  teats  of  its  dam.  It  appears  to  know 
that  tbey  are  under  her  belly,  but  not  whether  thM 
are  between  the  fore  or  the  hind  legs;  and  accord- 
ingly it  seeks  for  them  sometimes  between  the  fore 
legs— until  the  experience  of  a  day  or  two  conducts 
it  to  the  proper  place. 

Whether  the  cleaning  eaten  by  the  newly  calved 
cow  operates  as  a  salutary  article  of  food,  or  as  a 
medicine,  1  am  entirely  satislied  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  a  speciQc,  exactly  adapted  to  her  con- 
dition. 

With  these  observations  I  must  take  leave  of  the 
Society;  recommending  a  perseverance  in  its  object; 
being  fully  persuaded  of  its  utility  thus  far;  and 
that  by  the  attention  of  practical  farmers,  and  their 
mutual,  free  coDimunications,  its  usefulness  may  be 
continued  and  increased. 

Sept.  2o,  lSi8. 


PASTLRE. 

An  English  writer  recommends  to  mix  a  few  sheep 
and  one  or  two  colts  in  each  pasture  for  horned 
cattle.  Another  says  "the  following  economical  ex- 
periment is  well  known  to  the  Dutch,  that  when 
eight  cows  have  been  in  a  pasture,  and  can  no  longer 
obtain  nouribhmcnl,  two  horses  will  do  vtry  we'l 
there  for  some  days,  and  when  nothing  is  left  fer 
the  horses,  four  sheep  will  live  upon  it;  this  not  mly 
proceeds  from  their  differing  in  their  choice  of  phnts, 
but  from  the  formation  of  their  mouths,  whicl  are 
not  equally  adapted  to  lay  hold  of  the  grass.  New 
grass,  stocked  very  hard  with  sheep  will  unilt  and 
mat  at  the  bottom,  and  form  a  tender  and  in'iting 
herbage.  In  North  Wiltshire,  (famous  for  ckeese) 
some  dairymen  mix  sheep  with  cows,  to  preveit  the 
pasture  from  becoming  too  luxuriant,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  sheep  to  a  cow. 

"The  bottom  of  an  old  hay  stack  is  estimated  an 
excellent  manure  for  pasture  land,  as  besiies  the 
oourishmeiit  it  affords,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  grass 
seeds,  which  furnishes  a  new  set  of  plants.  It  should 
never  be  suffered  to  mix  with  manure  for  grain  or 
corn  lands,  as  it  will  cause  them  to  be  overrun  with 
grass  and  other  plants,  which  though  useful  in  a 
pasture,  are  weeds  in  arable  land." 


STEEP  FOR  WHEAT. 
We  have  heard  a  practical  and  judicious  farmer 
recommend  the  followmg  process  as  the  best  prepa- 
ration for  seed  wheat.  In  order  to  destroy  smut  in 
the  seed  to  be  sown,  ti  or  7  gallons  of  water  will  be 
wanted  for  -Id  bushels  of  seed,  and  from  H  lbs  6  ozs. 
to  i  lbs.  10  ozs.  of  quick  lime,  according  as  its  qual- 
ity is  more  or  less  caustic,  or  to  the  greater  or  less 
degree  of  smut  in  the  grain.  Boil  a  part  oi'  the  water 
and  slake  the  lime  with  it,  after  which  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water.  The  heat  of  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  ought  to  be  such  as  we  can  with  diliicully 
bear  the  hand  in  it.  Then  gently  pour  the  lime 
water  on  the  grain,  placed  in  a  tub,  stirring  it  wi'h- 
•ut  ceasing.  'I'he  liquid  should  at  first  be  three  or 
four  fingers'  breadth  over  the  wheat.    Leave  the 


grain  to  soak  2t  hours,  turning  it  five  or  six  times, 
when  it  mny  he  sown. 

Grain  hnicd  by  immersion  does  not  incommode 
the  sower,  like  that  which  is  limed  the  ordinary  way. 
The  lime  adheres  like  a  varnish  to  the  surface  of 
tie  grain;  its  germination  is  quicker,  and  it  carries 
^^ith  it  moisture  enough  to  develop  the  embryo;  the 
v.lieat  will  not  suffer  for  want  of  rain;  insects  will 
i,ol  attack  it,  as  they  cannot  bear  the  alkaline  taste 
of  the  lime. 


HORTICUI.TURS. 


DISEASE  OF  SILKWORMS. 

J.  S.  Skik.ser,  Esq. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  contains  some 
hills  that  may  be  useful  to  those  engaged  in  silk 
making.  I  have  never  observed  the  effect  produc- 
ed from  feeding  with  young  shoots,  which  Dr.  Har- 
din's experiments  seem  to  assert,  though  I  have  not 
piid  particular  attention  when  feeding  with  such 
leaves.  In  the  last  age  of  the  worms,  1  have  long 
been  aware  that  it  was  best  to  feed  with  firm  mature 
leaves;  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  in  damp  sul- 
tr;  weather,  this  is  particularly  necessary.  It  is 
very  possible  that  feeding  with  these  very  watery 
leives  may  have  entered  into  the  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances ivhich  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
Misses  Waties'  establishment;  but  I  cannot  think  it 
wjs  the  exclusive  circumstance.  The  tripes  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  in  combi- 
nition,  or  separately  if  excessive,  as  I  remarked  in 
ny  note  to  Mr.  Rees'  letter  relative  to  the  Misses 
Waties'  establishment.  Gideon  C  Smith. 

The  last  Farmer  informs  me  of  the  misfortune  of 
tht  Misses  Waties;  I  am  really  sorry  for  this,  1  have 
be',n  nearly  as  much  so  in  the  small  way.  These  fail- 
ups  throw  back,  I  fear,  the  growth  of  silk  consid- 
e'ably.  I  feel  great  interest  in  it;  there  are  few, 
«ry  few  things,  that  I  desire  more  than  to  see  the 
United  States  a  silk  growing  country.  I  think  I 
know  how  I  failed,  and  that  another  year  I  can  suc- 
ceed. I  believe  also  that  those  ladies  must  have 
failed  from  the  same  cause,  and  I  fear  you  have  not 
given  the  best  remedy  (do  you  think  this  vain-") 
As  a  medical  man  I  am  accustomed  to  investigate 
diseases  and  their  causes,  and  although  all  I  may  say 
may  appear  old  and  common  place  to  you,  allboush 
you  may  know  it  incorrect,  yet  it  is  original  with 
me,  and  I  believe  it  true.  It  will  cost  you  only  the 
lime  of  reading  it,  and  if  I  suggest  any  thing  of  use 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  me;  if  it  is  all  error,  no  harm 
is  done. 

My  negro  man  was  always  directed  to  climb  on 
the  tree,  and  break  some  top  limbs  for  my  silkworms, 
they  (lied  occasionally,  but  not  more  than  I  expect- 
ed. One  evening  I  sent  a  small  boy,  he  brought  the 
suckers  from  the  roots  of  the  tree  instead  of  the  top 
limbs;  I  thought  I  destroyed  them  in  this  way  last 
year,  and  for  fear  gave  them  to  the  worms  on  one 
table  only;  they  had  been  fed  by  putting  limbs  over 
them  before,  and  were  some  higher  and  some  lower 
among  the  limbs.  The  next  morning  I  found  the 
lop  worms  all  diseased  with  dysentary  or  diarrhcea; 
the  next  day  they  were  nearly  all  dead,  some  were 
on  the  limbs  looking  just  as  before  but  dead,  some 
had  fallen  down  dead,  and  some  very  sici;;  in  a 
little  while  the  dead  ones  turned  black  and  the  smell 
was  very  bad,  while  the  lower  worms  that  had  not 
eaten  those  leaves  were  as  usual.  This  was,  I  pre- 
sume, what  you  call  the  tiipes.  I  now  tried  every 
means  to  see  if  I  could  make  others  that  were 
healthy  have  the  same  disease,  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive it,  from  which  I  think  you  must  be  correct  in 
its  not  being  contagious.  The  weather  all  this  time 
was  very  wet,  but  the  leaves  dry.  I  now  wished  to 
try  if  1  could  not  cure  the  disease  with  medicine. 
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and  procured  some  more  suckers  from  llie  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  put  thim  over  another  parctl,  I  souii 
had  a  great  many  d-.ad  and  dying  worm.*.  I  now 
proceeded  to  physic  them;  raagne^ia,  vinegar,  lime 
water,  castor  oil,  laiddnum,  and  many  other  things 
were  put  on  the  lea/es  fur  them  to  cat,  but  all  in 
vain;  from  the  time  I  oould  distinguish  they  were 
diseased,  they  would  nut  eat  any  thing  and  all  died. 
1  now  treated  another  parcel  in  Ihc  same  way,  and 
when  sick  tried  to  cire  them  by  pouring  hartshorn, 
laudanum,  &-c.  near  I  lem,  thinking  the  vapour  might 
cure  them,  but  all  di-d;  some  of  them  appeared  to 
have  cholera  morbu;,  vomiting  a  greemih  bilious 
looking  matter.  During  this  lime  I  fed  some  with 
ilry  leaves  and  som;  with  wet  leaves,  tbul  is,  the 
limbs  were  put  out  n  the  rain  several  limes,  and 
while  wet  given  to  'hem.  I  did  not  see  that  tbey 
did  any  better  on  diy  than  wet  leaves;  they  grew 
fast  and  looked  well  The  experiment  of  feeding 
with  suckers  ivas  repjafcd  over  and  over  again,  and 
always  produced  disease  and  death.  I  could,  towards 
the  last,  pick  out  th;  sick  ones  before  they  showed 
any  symptoms  of  dsease,  by  a  peculiar  sensation 
they  gave  to  my  finjcrs — a  kind  of  clammy  sensa- 
tion, in  some  slight  legree  resembling  the  sensation 
felt  on  applying  llie  land  to  a  man  who  is  near  dead, 
when  a  death  sweat  is  on  him.  In  the  mean  time 
it  became  more  rainj,  rain  fell  every  day,  all  of  my 
worms  began  to  shoi'  signs  of  sickness  among  them, 
some  had  began  to  spin,  but  many  were  dead  and 
many  sick.  Reason  ng  from  the  fact  that  the  suck- 
ers from  the  trees  kiled  them  as  I  thought,  from  an 
over  abundance  of  sap,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
continued  rains  gave  a  suppy  nature  to  all  the  leave;; 
(during  this  time  oserve,  they  were  not  fed  with 
leaves  that  had  walir  on  them;;  I  therefore  kept  the 
leaves  till  willed  bdore  they  were  given  to  them, 
shut  up  the  house  ight,  and  burnt  nitre  in  large 
quantities  in  the  nom,  throwing  away  the  dead 
worms;  this  cured  those  that  were  diseased,  and 
stopped  any  more  from  becoming  diseased,  or  I  con- 
ceited so.  I  again  began  to  feed  on  fresh  gathered 
leaves,  and  all  at  onEe  they  began  to  die,  and  1  think 
more  than  one  half  died;  some  had  already  made 
cocoons,  some  died  a^  soon  as  they  began  to  spin, 
some  died  before  they  were  done;  in  fact  tbey  died 
in  every  possible  stage,  while  I  believe  near  one  half 
of  what  was  left  passed  from  the  worm  to  the  next 
slate  without  alleaipling  to  spin.  Many  of  the  lat- 
ter were  saved  in  hopes  they  would  become  butter- 
flies, but  not  one  did.  I  now  attctr,pted  to  wind  my 
silk;  some  of  the  cocoons  I  could  wind  very  easy, 
and  the  silk  was  \'»ry  fine;  I  made  some  sewing  silk 
which  was  very  good;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
could  not  be  wound,  the  fibre  would  break  constant- 
ly. I  had  to  give  it  over,  but  as  I  could  wind  some 
very  well  and  not  others,  it  must  be  from  a  defect 
in  the  cocoons,  I  shall  have  them  all  spun  on  a 
wheel  to  make  slocking  yarn.  Of  those  for  eggs,  a 
great  many  were  saved;  but  not  more  than  one  half, 
ii  that,  made  butterflies;  the  rest  afier  being  kept  a 
lung  time  were  cut  open,  when  a  little  dried  up  mass 
was  found  instead  of  a  butterfly;  so  that  I  am  not 
well  supplied  with  eggs  for  another  year.  1  calcu- 
late on  sending  for  more,  and  hope  you  have  saved 
a  good  supply.'  Of  the  eggs,  before  I  expected, 
fifty  or  an  hundred  hatched,  and  were  doing  well, 
when  some  ants  got  among  them,  and  in  a  very 
little  while  destroyed  them.  I  am  now  trying  to 
get  some  more  hatched,  but  I  fear  they  will  not. 
Now,  from  this  statement  I  infer,  that  water  on  the 
leaves  does  not  cerlainlij  kill  them,  if  it  does  at  all; 
that  the  shaded  watery  leaves  from  the  suckers,  that 
leaves  that  grow  in  wet  places,  or  leaves  gathered 
in  long  spells  of  wet  weather,  although  they  may  be 

*  I  have  indeed  a  good  supply  of  eggs,  of  four  different 
kinds  of  worms,  among  the  most  valuable  of  which  arc 
those  of  the  wkitt  uom,  the  cocoon  of  which  is  of  a 
snowy  w  hilcncss— and  shall  lake  pleasure  in  euppi)  ing 
my  friend.— G.  B.  S. 
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dry,  all  are  of  a  crude  and  sapty  nature,  producing 
disease  and  death  among  silkworms;  and  that  leaves 
thus  gathered,  although  they  tiiay  not  kill  imme- 
diately, exert  a  deleterious  influence,  causing  the 
worm  to  pass  to  its  next  stale  wjlhout  spinning  at  all, 
or  spinning  imperfectly  in  qua(ilily  and  quality,  or 
perishing  while  in  the  cocooi.  The  remedy  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be — use  no  leates  from  the  suckers 
of  any  part  of  the  tree,  more  ispecially  if  the  tmie 
is  rainy;  never  to  gather  Iha  leaves  soon  after  a 
rain,  although  they  may  he  (|ry;  in  spells  of  wet 
weather  to  keep  the  leaves  ufilil  they  are  toiltcd,' 
that  this  watery  state  of  Ihemjniay  be  changed,  be- 
lieving the  water  on  them  to  beiof  little  consequence, 
but  an  excessive  quantity  of  lap  in  them  fatal;  in 
rainy  times  to  gather  the  leaves  from  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  when  the  disease  becins  to  show  Itself  to 
give  only  such  leaves  as  are  wflted. 


THE  LACHRYmA  grape. 

Extract  from  Boiling's  "Sketch  of  Vine  Culture," 

Chap.  Mill.  "  fVhy  the   Laclir^ma  Grape  is  thought 

a  proper  one  for  Virginia."^ 

"Having  in  a  former  publicjiion  signified  a  wish 
that  the  Greek,  or  liachryma.  Grape  might  be  im- 
parted from  Naples,  it  might  Ibe  asked  how,  con- 
sistently with  the  above  |)rinfliples,  that  grape  can 
be  thought  a  proper  one  for  Virginia,  which,  al- 
though exceedingly  sweet  an}  luscious,  does  not 
ripen,  even  in  that  hot  countryiunlil  the  last  of  Oc- 
tober? I  shall  endeavour  to  five  a  reason  for  the 
apparent  contradiction.  ] 

"The  maturity  of  fruits  is  nbt  effected  without  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation.!  It  folloivs  theu  that 
while  a  fruit  is  ripening  it  suff*s  a  constant  release 
and  subsequent  fixation  of  air- -great  perspiration, 
great  infernal  commotion.  WUtever  body  is  pen- 
etrating in  its  nature  and  disp  sed  to  fix  air,  alto- 
gether |)revenls,  if  in  a  very  lai;e  quantity,  and  re- 
tards, if  in  a  smaller,  that  ptkess,  the  result  of 
which  is  a  perfect  maturity. 

"Sulphur  is  a  body  e.vtremely  subtile,  penetrating 
and  of  a  nature  to  fix  air  in  a  very  high  degree: 
witness  the  quantity  which  tjursts  from  a  firelock 
when  suddenly  rarified  and  returned,  by  fire,  to  its 
elastic,  from  its  fixed  stale,  in  the  gunpowder:  wit- 
ness that  two  or  three  little  sulphur  matches,  lighted 
and  put  under  a  cask,  will  stop  the  fiercest  fermen- 
tation by  fixing  the  air  of  the  vegetable  fluid  within: 
witness  that,  when  wine  is  racked  oil  from  one  cask 
to  another,  no  second  fermentat  on  -speedily  arises 
if  the  recipient  be  well  fumigateii  with  sulphur. 

"The  above  conceded  {and  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  denied)  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  soil,  in 
which  the  Lachryma  vine  grows,  is,  perha|)s,  as 
sulphureous  as  any  cultivated  on  the  globe,  'i'he 
»olar  rays  darting  thereon  with  intense  heat,  excite 
a  va|)our  which  retards  the  perspiration  and  inter- 
nal commotion,  and,  of  course,  the  maturity  of  its 
fruit — it  is  even  strong  enough,  sometimes,  to  de- 
stroy vines  and  oilier  vegetables  altogether,  by  a 
total  stoppage  of  all  their  functions.  It  Ibllows  then, 
that  in  a  colder  country  less  abundant  in  sulphur 
than  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  regions  of 
Vesuvius,  the  same  grape  might  atl.iin  an  earlier 
raaturity.— How  much  more  in  Virginii,  whose 
summers,  while  they  last,  are  as  hot,  perhaps,  as 
Ihoi-e  of  Naples  or  almost  any  oilier  country.' 

Moreover,  it  is  probable  that  the  juices  of  plants 


•  UilltJ.  Tins  term  is  lilllo  umjcrslood  south  of  the 
Delaware  river,  liut  there  is  no  olhcr  of  eqnivolcnl 
meaning.  We  do  not  mean  uilliercd,  when  wo  say 
wilted;  hut  that  soft  flabby  stale  to  which  leaves  are 
reduced  after  having  been  somrlimc  gathered.  The 
willed  slate  precedes  the  icil/ifrfd— the  two  terms  may 
be  considered  analogous,  the  one  to  huvgtr,  and  the 
other  to  ilealh  by  slarralion.—G.  U.  .S. 

1  It  would,  no  doubt,  answer  still  better  iu  more 
southern  regions. 


ill  the  course  of  their  circulation,  undergo  succes- 
sive fermentations,  by  which  they  are  properly  per- 
colated for  their  entrance  into  the  fruit.  'I'his  is 
mere  hypothesis,  but  it  is  certain,  if  it  be  true,  that 
all  those  prosesses  must  be  retarded  by  the  sulphii- 
rcous  vapour  above  mentioned;  to  which  they  wouljl 
not  be  liable  in  Virginia. 

"If  it  be  suggested,  that  the  sulphur  may  yet  bfe 
necessary  to  give  that  grape  the  particular  qualitie* 
it  has.'  It  is  answered,  that  all  its  defects  are  as- 
cribed to  sulphur;  that  it  is  not  entirely  desirable  to 
have  it  exactly  as  it  is,  but  with  a  diminution  of  its 
sweetness,  of  its  tenacious  consistence,  and  of  the 
heaviness  of  the  wine  it  produces,  which  is  so  great, 
that  the  citizens  of  Naples,  who  always  drink  it  new 
(age  correcting  its  defects,)  never  use  it  unmixed 
with  water." 


GEORGIA  GINGER.  ! 

A  specimen,  says  the  Savannah  Georgian,  of  tl^e 
growth  of  native  Ginger,  has  been  left  with  us  ty 
Air.  Raiford,  who  has  raised  it  successfully  for  fo^r 
years  past,  on  common  land,  and  exposed  to  all  tlje 
variations  of  our  climate.  That  in  our  office  wis 
planted  in  February  last,  is  now  in  full  vigour  aid 
luxuriance,  and  in  a  few  weeks  would  ripen.  Fran 
several  experiments  made  in  its  culture  on  a  snail 
scale,  it  might,  it  is  thought,  be  made  a  proDtaUc 
article,  considering  the  demand  for  it. 


POTATO  FARINA. 
The  farina  obtained  from  potatoes  is  now  an  at- 
tide  of  commerce  in  Scotland,  where  very  fine  saa- 
ples  of  it  are  brought  to  market.  It  is  stated  to  pe 
i|uile  equal  to  genuine  arrow-root,  and  is  sold  lat 
about  half  the  price  of  that  preparation.  Miid 
with  wheaten  Hour  in  the  jjroporlion  of  one-thijd, 
it  is  a  great  improvement  to  household  bread,  id 
is  light  of  digestion.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  modebf 
preparing  the  farina  is  perhaps  generally  knowt 
but  the  (bllowing  short  account  of  the  process  Tm, 
domestic  use  may  not  be  unintcresling; — Into  a  pail 
of  clean  water  place  a  fine  colander  or  coarse  sieve, 
so  that  it  may  be  two  inches  in  the  water;  grate  the 
potatoes,  when  pared,  into  the  colander,  taking  care 
Irom  lime  to  time  to  agitate  the  (lulp  in  the  colan 
der,  so  that  the  farina  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pail.  When  the  fibrous  part  which  remains  in  the 
colander,  or  sieve,  has  accumulated  so  as  to  impede 
the  washing  of  the  farina  into  the  pail,  remove  it. 
About  one  gallon  of  potatoes  a  sufficient  for  a  pail 
of  water.  After  the  water  has  remained  in  an  un- 
disturbed state  for  li  hours,  fiour  it  off— the  farina 
will  be  in  a  cake  at  the  bottom.  It  is  to  be  dried 
slowly  before  the  fire,  being  rubbed  occasionally 
between  the  hands,  to  prevent  its  becoming  lumpy, 
and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The  French  prepare  an 
extract  from  the  apple  in  the  same  way;  but  this  is 
expensive,  as  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  ajiple  is 
very  small. 

ALABAMA  SILK. 

We  received  by  the  last  mail,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
from  a  friend,  a  skein  of  beautiful  silk,  a  sample  of 
about  twenty-five  lbs.  grown  and  manufactured  this 
season  on  the  plantation  of  Ur.  Purnell,  of  Greene 
county.  It  is  equal  in  sIrenRlh,  (jiialily,  and  ap- 
(learance  to  any  we  have  seen,  the  growth  of  this 
country,  and  is  inferior  only  to  the  best  Italian  silk. 
We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Doctor  has  made 
extensive  arrangements  (or  its  cullivaliun  next  sea- 
son, and  he  expects  to  manufacture  several  hun- 
dred pounds  for  market.  [Mobile  Re. 


ZltrTEKN-AIi  ZmPROVSnZEZffT. 


Dr.  Le  Conle,  of  New  York,  is  engaged  with  some 
of  the  Parisian  savans,  in  preparing  a  scientific  woik 
on  Caterpillars,  in  the  study  of  which  he  has  pass- 
ed thirty  years  of  bis  life. 


(I'rom  the  New-Vork  Journal  of  Commerce.) 
STEAM-BOATS. 
Capt.  M'Konochie,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  has  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal 
lor  April,  an  elaborate  article  on  the  use  of  steam- 
boats for  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  He 
lemarks  that  the  great  objection,  to  the  present 
mode  of  applying  steam  to  ibis  purpose,  are  its 
inordinate  expense,  and  the  little  stowage  hit 
lor  goods,  even  in  the  largest  steamboats.  To  ob- 
viate the  former  dillicully,  he  purposes  an  abatement 
in  the  speed  with  which  they  are  usually  propelled. 
The  resistance  to  a  vessel  passing  through  the 
water,  and  the  expense  by  which  that  resistance  is 
overcome,  being  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  speed  ob- 
tained, he  deduces  the  following  results,  which  illus- 
trate the  principle  in  a  very  forcible  manner: 
3  Miles  per  hour,  51  Horses. 

4 13     

5 25     

6 43    

7 69     

8 102    

9     : 1-16    

10 200     

Supposing  these  calculations  (o  be  correct,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  amount  of  power  necessary  to  propel 
a  boat  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  is  eight  timu 
as  great  as  is  required  for  half  that  speed,  and  more 
llian  thirty  six  times  as  great  as  is  required  for  the 
rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  But  as,  at  a  given  rate 
of  progress,  the  resistance  will  vary  from  hour  to 
hour  according  to  the  weather,  Mr.  M'K.  recom- 
mends that  steamboats  for  the  transportation  of 
merchandise,  should  be  fitted  with  three  or  four 
small  powers,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
or  more  may  be  applied,  as  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  require. 

In  the  next  place  he  remarks,  that  where  economy 
is  studied,  steamboats  should  tow,  and  not  oorry: 
b«ausc  in  the  other  case,  the  engine  takes  up  so 
mich  room,  that  the  remaining  capacity,  however 
filleJ,  can  never  defray  the  expense,  or  yield  any 
return:  and  also,  because  "there  appears  to  be 
somdhing  in  the  principle  of  traction,  favorable, 
wherever  it  is  applied,  to  the  transpoitation  of  heavy 
hurtfcens.  A  horse  will  draw  more  than  he  wiil 
carry.  A  locomotive  engine  of  only  eight  horse 
power,  drags  ninety  tons  after  it,  and  cannot  stir 
with  tven  a  half  of  that  weight  above  it.  It  has 
been  jscertained  in  river  navigation,  that  one  third 
of  the  power  will  track  a  vessel,  at  a  given  rate, 
againsl  the  stream,  that  is  necessary  to  impel  her  at 
the  sane  rate,  if  embarked  on  board.  And  every 
seaman  who  has  sent  his  boat  a-head  to  tow  in  a 
calm,  must  have  been  sensible  that  the  same  power 
employed  on  board,  would  not  hare  produced  the 
same  efl'ect.  " 

Where  voyages  are  long  and  sea-room  abundant, 
Mr.  M'K.  does  not  think  it  advantageous  to  employ 
steam  a(  all,  except  to  meet  occasions  of  long  pro- 
tracted calm,  or  to  assist  a  ship's  boats  when  era- 
ployed  in  unfavorable  circumstances.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  recommends  lliut  a  siiiall  power  betaken  on 
board,  say  of  two,  four,  six  or  eight  horses,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ship,  logolhcr  with  a  boat  fitted 
lo  receive  it,  to  be  employed  in  towing  as  occasion 
may  reiiuirc.  Such  an  addition  lo  a  ship's  stores, 
he  says,  would  be  repaid  in  a  single  voyage,  if  bound 
within  the  tropics,  where  calms  are  frequent  and 
boat-service  severe;  and  where  naviga'ion  is  intri- 
cate, would  be  equal  to  an  insurance.  To  illustrate 
the  impidicy  of  using  steam-vessels  properly  so 
called,  for  long  voyages,  he  mentions  the  fact  that 
the  steamer  Enterprize  was  three  days  longeron 
her  voyage  to  India,  than  the  ship  Betsey,  from 
Bordeaux,  which  sailed  about  the  same  time. 
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CON  HAD  LEAVINU  MKDORA- 
[We  promised  in  our  last  lo  K've  llic  final  parlinK 
scene  between  Conhad  anil  Medoha  in  Hyron's 
Corsair.  To  render  the  sense  more  complete,  we 
begin  with  the  two  last  lines  of  the  former  quota- 
tion.] 

"But — Oh,  Mcdora!  nerve  tliy  gentler  heart, 
This  hour  again — but  not  for  long — wo  part" 

"This  hour  we  part! — my  heart  foreboded  this: 
Thus  ever  fade  my  fairy-dreams  of  bliss. 
This  hour — it  cannot  be — this  hour  away! 
Von  bark  hath  hardly  anchored  in  the  bay: 
Her  consort  still  is  absent,  and  her  crew 
Have  need  of  rest  before  they  toil  anew; 
My  love!  thou  mock'st  my  weakness;  and  woiddist 

steel 
My  breast  before  the  time  when  it  must  feel; 
But  trifle  now  no  more  with  my  distress. 
Such  mirth  hath  less  of  play  than  bitterness. 
Be  silent,  Conrad! — dearest!  come  and  share 
The  feast  tliese  hands  delighted  to  prepare; 
Light  toil!  to  cull  and  dress  thy  frugal  fare! 
See,  I  have  pluck'd  the  fruit  that  promised  best, 
And  where  not  sure,  perplex'd,  but  pleased,  I  guess'd 
At  such  as  seemed  the  fairest:  thrice  the  hill 
My  steps  have  wound  to  try  the  coolest  rill; 
Yes!  thy  Sherbet  to-night  will  sweetly  flow, 
See  how  it  sparkles  in  its  vase  of  snow! 
The  grapes'  gay  juice  thy  bosom  never  cheers; 
Thou  more  than  Moslem  when  the  cup  appears: 
Think  not  I  mean  to  chide — for  1  rejoice 
What  others  deem  a  penance  is  thy'choice. 
But  come,  the  board  is  spread;  our  silver-lamp 
Is  trimm'd,  and  heeds  not  the  Sirocco's  damp; 
Then  shall  my  handmaids  ivhile  the  time  along, 
And  join  me  in  the  dance,  or  wake  the  song; 
Or  my  guitar,  which  still  thou  lovest  to  hear, 
Shall  soothe  or  lull — or,  should  it  vex  thine  ear, 
We'll  turn  the  tale,  by  Ariosto  told, 
Of  fair  Olympia  loved  and  left  of  old. 
Why — thou  wcrt  worse  than  he  who  broke  his  vow 
To  that  lost  damsel,  shouldst  thou  leave  me  now; 
Or  even  that  traitor-chief — I've  seen  thee  smile, 
When  the  clear  sky  show'd  Ariadne's  Isle, 
Which  I  have  pointed  from  these  cliffs  the  while: 
And  thus,  half  sportive,  half  in  fear,  I've  said, 
Lest  Time  should  raise  that  doubt  to  more  thar.  dread 
Thus  Conrad,  too,  will  quit  me  for  ihe  main: 
And  he  deceived  me — for — he  came  again!" 

"Again — again — and  oft  again — my  love! 
If  there  be  life  below  and  hope  above, 
He  will  return — but  now,  the  moments  bring 
The  time  of  parting  with  redoubled  wing: 
The  why — the  where — what  boots  it  now  to  tell.' 
Since  all  must  end  in  that  wild  word — farewell! 
Vet  would  1  fain — did  time  allow — disclose — 
Fear  not — these  are  no  formidable  foes; 
And  here  shall  watch  a  more  than  wonted  guard, 
For  sudden  siege  and  long  defence  prepared: 
Nor  be  tliou  lonely — though  thy  lord's  away. 
Our  matrons  and  thy  handmaids  with  thee  stay; 
And  this  thy  comfort — that,  when  next  we  meet, 
Security  shall  make  repose  more  sweet: 
List! — 'tis  the  bugle — Juan  shrilly  blew — 
One  kiss — one  more — another — Oh!  Adieu!" 

She  rose — she  sprung — she  clung  to  his  embrace. 
Till  his  heart  heaved  beneath  her  hidden  face. 
He  dared  not  raise  to  his  that  deep-blue  eye 
Which  downcast  droop'd  in  tearless  agony. 
Her  long  fair  hair  lay  floating  o'er  his  arms, 
In  all  the  wildness  of  disheveli'd  charms; 
Scarce  beat  that  bosom  where  his  image  dwelt 
So  full — Ihal  feeling  seemed  almost  unfelt! 
Hark — peals  the  thunder  of  the  signal  gun! 
It  told  'twas  sunset — and  he  cursed  that  sun. 
Again — again — that  form  he  madly  press'd; 
Which  mutely  clasp'd,  imploringly  caress'd! 
And  tottering  to  the  couch  his  bride  he  bore, 
One  moment  gazed — as  if  to  gaze  no  more; 
Felt — that  for  him  earth  held  but  her  alone, 
Kiss'd  her  cold  forehead — turn'd — is  Conrad  gone.' 


"And  is  he  gone?" — on  sudden  solitude 
Mow  oft  that  fearful  question  will  intrude? 
"'Twas  but  an  instant  past — and  here  ho  stood! 
And  now" — without  the  portal's  porch  she  rushed; 
Anil  then  at  length  her  tears  in  freedom  gush'd; 
Bii; — bright — and  fast,  unknown  to  her  they  fell; 
Hut  still  her  lips  refused  to  send — "rarewelll" 
I'or  in  that  word — that  fatal  word — liowe'er 
Wc  promise — hope — believe — there  breathes  despair. 
O'er  every  feature  of  that  still,  pale  face, 
H;id  sorrow  fix'd  what  lime  can  ne'er  erase: 
The  tender  blue  of  that  la!-go  loving  eye 
Grew  frozen  with  its  gaze  on  vacancy. 
Till — Oh,  how  far! — it  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
And  then  it  flow'd — and  phrenzied  seem'd  to  swim 
Through  those  long,  dark,  and  glistening  lashes  dewed 
With  drops  of  sadness  oft  to  be  renew'd. 
"He's  gone!" — against  her  heart  that  hand  is  driven, 
Convulsed  and  ipiick — then  gently  raised  to  heaven; 
She  look'd  and  saw  the  heaving  of  the  main; 
The  white  sail  set — she  dared  not  look  again; 
But  turn'd  with  sickening  soul  within  the  gate — 
"It  is  no  dream — and  1  am  desolate!" 

[Hearing  of  his  capture,  confinement  in  chains,  and 
probable  death  by  lingering  torments,  she  dies  of  a 
broken  heart — he  escapes — returns — flies  to  her  cham 
oer  and  there  finds  her  a  recent  corpse  in  the  habiliments 
of  the  grave.] 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not — yet  foretold! 

He  turn'd  not — spoke  not — sunk  not — fix'd  his  look, 
And  set  the  anxious  frame  that  lately  shook: 
He  gazed — how  long  we  gaze  despite  of  pain. 
And  know,  but  dare  not  own,  we  gaze  in  vain! 
In  life  itself  she  was  so  still  and  fair. 
That  death  with  gentle  aspect  wilher'd  there; 
And  the  cold  flowers  her  colder  hand  contain'd, 
In  that  last  grasp  as  tenderly  were  strain'd 
As  if  she  scarcely  felt,  but  feign 'd  a  sleep. 
And  made  it  almost  mockery  yet  to  weep: 
The  long  dark  lashes  fringed  her  lids  of  snow, 
And  veil'd — thought  shrinks  from  all  that  lurk'd  be- 
low— 
Oh!  o'er  the  eye  death  most  exerts  his  might. 
And  hurls  the  spirit  from  her  throne  of  light! 
Sinks  those  blue  orbs  in  that  long  last  eclipse, 

But  spares,  as  yet,  the  charm  around  her  lips 

Yet,  yet  they  seem  as  they  forebore  to  smile, 
And  wish'd  repose — but  only  for  a  while; 
But  the  while  shroud,  and  each  extended  tress. 
Long — fair — but  spread  in  utter  lifelessness, 
Which,  late  the  sport  of  every  summer-wind. 
Escaped  the  ballled  wreath  that  strove  to  bind; 

These — and  the  pale  pure  cheek,  became  the  bier 

But  she  is  nothing — wherefore  is  he  here.' 

He  ask'd  no  question — all  were  answer'd  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still — marble  brow. 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  reek'd  it  how.' 
The  love  of  youth,  the  hope  of  better  years. 
The  source  of  softest  wishes,  tenderest  fears, 
The  only  living  thing  he  could  not  hate. 
Was  reft  at  once — and  he  deserved  his  fate, 
But  did  not  feel  it  less —         •        .        • 


"Tis  morn — to  venture  on  his  lonely  hour 
Few  dare;  though  now  Anselmo  sought  his  tower. 
He  was  not  there — nor  seen  along  the  shore; 
Ere  night,  alarm'd,  their  isle  is  traversed  o'er: 
Another  morn — another  bids  them  seek. 
And  shout  his  name  lill  echo  waxeth  weak; 
Mount — grotto — cavern— valley  search'd  in  vain. 
They  find  on  shore  a  sea-boat's  broken  chain: 
Their  hope  revives — they  follow  o'er  the  main. 
Tis  idle  all — moons  roll  on  moons  away. 
And  Conrad  comes  not — came  not — since  that  day: 
Nor  trace,  nor  tidings  of  his  doom  declare 
Where  lives  his  grief,  or  perish'd  his  despair! 
Long  mourn'd  his   band  whom  none  could  mourn 

beside; 
And  fair  the  monument  they  gave  his  bride: 
For  him  they  raise  not  the  recording  stone — 
His  death  yet  dubious,  deeds  too  widely  known; 
He  left  a  Corsair's  name  to  other  times, 
Link'd  with  one  virtue  and  a  thousand  crimes. 


SP0aTX27O  OZiXO. 


(Items  fnm  late  English  papers.) 
Hull  Baitino. 
Mr.  C.  Pallmer  novcd  for  leave  to  hrin(j  in  a  bill 
to  extend  lo  bulls  the  same  prolcrlion  which  Ihe 
Legislature  afford.d  all  other  animals.— Mr.  R. 
Gordon  doubled  very  mucli  the  propriety  of  calling 
upon  the  House  to  hglslale  on  an  abstract  principle, 
unless  the  Honouraj|e|Member  for  Surry  was  able 
to  slate  some  cases  ->(  Ihe  abuses  which  arose  from 
the  present  state  of  the  law.  In  his  opinion  there 
were  few  or  no  cajcs  of  cruelty  practised  on  bulls 
in  the  present  daj.— Mr.  Secretary  Feel  thought 
that  if  the  Hon.  M:mber  for  Surry  wa-i  consistent, 
he  ought  to  go  mii:h  farther,  and  extend  his  pro. 
teclion  to  bears  ard  bailgers  as  well  as  lo  bulls. 
He  doubted  whether  the  bill  ought  not  lo  extend  lo 
cockfighling.  If  they  admitted  the  principle  in 
one  individual  cas;,  session  after  session  the  liouse 
would  be  called  upm  lo  pass  an  act  lo  prevent  some 
sort  of  cruelty  lo  jne  class  of  animals  or  another. 
Animals  would  have  a  very  balling  case  for  the 
house.  He  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
Hon.  Member's  brnging  in  the  bill;  but  the  house 
ought  to  make  Itgislalion  coextensive  with  the 
principle  of  the  oill.— The  house  then  divided. 
Against  the  motion,  73;  in  favour  of  it,  28:  majority 
against  it,  45. 


To  the  EJiior  of  Bell'i  Life  in  London: 

Sir, — Please  to  insert  in  your  paper  of  Sunday 
next,  that  I  will  lun  Metcalf,  one  mile  for  100/.  if 
he  wins  his  apprjaching  race;  or  1  will  run  the 
other  man,  if  he  wins,  for  (he  like  sum.  I  hope  my 
challenge  will  be  iccepled,  for  I  mean  running,  and 
not  chaffing.  Richard  Drinkwater. 

Harpurhey,  nea-  Manchesler,  May  20. 

P.  S.  I  have  a  dog  of  Ihe  name  of  Billy  that  is 
open  lo  fight  an;'  dog  of  S31b.  weight,  for  20/.,  and 
will  meet  to  make  a  match  at  any  house  that  may 
be  appointed. 

Thomas  Richardson  will  be  prepared  lo  make  a 
match  with  Ned  Murphy,  for  10/.  a-side,  at  the 
Yorkshire  Stingo  laii,  on  Wednesday  evening  next. 

Raffle. — Scroggins  has  announced  that  his  ap- 
petite is  lo  be  rallied  for,  on  Kriday  evening,  at  the 
Gridiron  and  Bullock's  Kidney,'  Digestion-alley, 
Moorfielils.  Thtre  are  lo  be  sixteen  members,  at 
a  quartern  loaf  each;  the  winner  and  seller-up  lo 
stand  two  poundi  of  bcaf  steaks  and  a  peck  o'latys. 
The  appetite  mzy  be  seen  al  the  bar,  any  day  be- 
fore the  raffle.  It  is  warranted  equal  to  an  eight 
pound  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings. 

Caninf,   F.\ncv.— On  Tuesday  last,  al   Roach's 

pit,  a  grand  fight  look  place  with  Ihe  Clerkenwell 
dog  and  Ihe  Yorkshire  dog,  which  lasted  one  hour 
and  ten  minutes;  a  well-conlested  battle;  Ihe  odds 
at  selling  lo  were  5  and  0  lo  4  on  the  Clerkenwell 
dog;  and  after  fighting  40  minutes,  5  lo  I  was  laid 
on  "Yorkshire."  The  fight  terminated  in  favour  of 
Ihe  Clerkenwell  dog. 

On  Thursday  next,  at  the  same  pit,  Y'oung  Cap- 
lain  and  Ihe  Yorkshire  dug  w  ill  ronlend  for  20  so- 
vereigns, from  the  scratch,  at  S4ilbs  each.  Roach 
has  got  a  451b.  dog,  lo  fight  any  dog  of  the  weight, 
from  10  lo  50  sovereigns  aside.  The  money  will 
be  ready  at  bis  pit  any  night  during  Ihe  week,  from 
7  lo  10. 

Mf.tcalf  and  Jenkins. — The  last  deposit  of  100/. 
for  Ibis  race  of  four  miles,  will  be  made  good  on 
Tuesday.  Ihe  26th  insl:inl,  al  Mr.  Shirley's,  New 
Inn.  Stnincs,  and  the  race  will  be  decided  al  Staines, 
on  Friday  Ihe  2f)tli  inslaiil.  Jenkins's  friends  are 
very  sanguine,  but  Mclcalf  is  the  favourite.  No 
doubt  they  are  the  two  best  four-mile  men  Ibis 
country  ever  produced. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[AoGCST  14,  1829. 


XVIISCELIiAIiTEDUS. 


(From  the  United  States  Telegraph.) 
WHITE  MUSTARDlSEED. 
Having  derived  great  benefil  from  taking  the 
White  Mustard  Seed,  1  feel  irrejislibly  impelled  to 
publish  what  I  fciioipof  its  virtues.'  hoping  that  others 
may  thereby  be  leni()ted  lo  try  I,  and  may  experi- 
ence, in  like  manner,  its  saluary  eflects.  This 
publication  may  be  the  means!  of  relieving  many 
fellow  beings  from  extreme  sulfiring;  but  should  1 
hear  of  a  single  one,  I  shall  be  nore  than  rewarded 
for  ray  pains — I  shall  contem|)la(e  it  with  feelings 
which  1  would  not  exchange  willi  the  warrior  mon- 
arch, who  has  desolated  counlrfes,  and  ruined  the 
repose  of  thousands. 

1  will  make  a  brief  and  simpleslatement  o( facts; 
and,  to  prevent  suspicion  of  fiction,  subscribe  my 
proper  name. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  yeais  prior  to  Decem- 
ber, 18-2b,  I  had  been  subject  to  frequent  and  violent 
attacks  of  the  sick-headache;  sometimes  two  or 
three  in  the  course  of  a  month.  I  believe  that  1 
never  escaped  an  attack  longerlthan  a  month,  ex- 
cept once,  in  summer,  in  the  Western  country, 
when  I  had  nothing  of  it  for  about  two  months,  dur- 
ing which  lime  I  slept  in  the  open  air  in  the  woods, 
and  Ir.ivelled  on  foot  every  day  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  miles.    But  the  iMusLird  Seed  are  far  [ireferable. 

About  the  first  of  last  December,  Doctor  Cooke's 
Treatise  on  JVhile  Mvntard  Seel  falling  into  my 
bands,  I  was  so  struck  with  the  fbrce  of  his  reason- 
ing, that  I  resolved  on  giving  ihtm  a  fair  trial,  ac- 
cording lo  his  directions.  I  did  so:  took  the  seed 
four  or  Jive  weeks,  and  have  not  had  a  spell  of  the 
sick-headache  since.  In  May  I  felt  symptoms  of  an 
attack  from  my  old  enemy,  but  ob  havin;;  recourse 
to  Mustard  Seed,  I  checkeil  his  approaches  instanter. 
I  continued  about  a  week  fortifying  my  citadel  with 
the  same  materials;  and  not  having  iliscovered  any 
hostile  movement  since,  I  Ibink  I  Jiavc  no  reason  tu 
apprehend  an  attack  in  future. 

1  know  a  young  lady  who  has  been  cured  of  the 
same  disease,  by  the  same  means. 

One  of  my  sisters  whose  liver  was  affected,  look 
Mustard  Seed  and  is  well. 

A  gentleman  (formerly  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy,) 
who  was  in  the  same  house  whilst  I  was  under  this 
course  of  Mustard  Seed,  was,  on  reading  but  a  few 
pages  of  the  treatise,  inspired  witb  faith  enough  lo 
try  the  seed  for  his  complaint.  Ht  had  suffered  for 
years  with  a  severe  disease  of  the  stomach  and  vis- 
cera; and  having  tried  without  effect,  almost  every 
prescription,  he  had  nearly  cotichi  led  that  his  dis- 
ease was  irremediable.  IJut  he  hid  not  taken  Ibe 
Mustard  Seed  longer  than  two  weeks  when  he  de- 
clared himself  cured.  He  said  that  he  had  not 
known  a  well  day  prior  thereto,  for  six  years — and 
added,  that  the  Mustard  Seed  aclel  like  magic.  He 
took  them  in  moderate  doses,  in  molasses. 

Very  few  persons  find  any  difficulty  in  taking 
them;  though  they  must  he  swallowed  whole— three 
times  a  day,  and  usually  from  two  In  four  teaspoons- 
full  at  a  dose.  'I'hoy  should  be  taken  an  hour  be- 
fore breakfast, — an  hour  afteh  dinner,  and  the 
third  dose  an  bour  before  going  to  bed.  Persons 
who  dine  laler  lh;in  -1  oiloiU,  should  take  the  se- 
cond dose  an  hour  before,  instead  o( after  dinner- 

The  seed  should  be  well  washed  before  taken,  lo 
free  them  from  clust  or  other  vicious  matter  which 
may  adhere  to  Ihem  from  negligence  in  the  persons 
who  prepare  Ihem  for  market.  Those  who  expe- 
rience any  dlfliculty  in  taking  them  in  eold  water,  or 
wilhout  any  thing,  would  do  well  lopoura  little  hot 
water  on  Ihem.  This  immediately  produces  a  niii 
cilngc  which  renders  Ihem  more  easily  lo  be  swal- 
lowed. But  at  all  events  lliey  can  be  taken  wilh- 
out diff  cully  in  a  \iUle  jelly,  molasses,  mush,  or  the  like. 


Persons  much  dyspeptic  require  a  dose  or  so  of 
Epsom  salts,  or  Seidlitz  powders,  to  assist  the  incep- 
tive operation  of  the  seed. 

An  over-dose  may  be  known  by  on  immoderate 
operation  on  the  bowels,  or  by  unusual  restlessness, 
at  night,  or  an  eruption  about  the  mouth.  In  either 
case,  the  quantity  should  be  reduced.  Three  tea-l 
spoonsfull  is  the  common  dose,  but  in  one  instance, 
only  Icn  seeds  were  sufficient. 

liegidarily  is  to  be  observed  strictly.  It  is  a  sine 
qua  110)1.  The  patient  must  not  expect  to  be  cured 
in  a  day,  nor  a  iveek,  nor  tivo  xceiks-  To  stop  short 
of  tliree  weeks  at  least,  were  no  wiser  than  one  who, 
nearly  across  a  stream  turns  back  because  it  still 
runs  rapidly.  Let  no  one  condemn  the  IVhite  Mus- 
tard Seed,  who  has  not  taken  them  as  above  direct 
ed,  with  perfect  regularity,  for  three  weeks  at  least. 

Whilst  taking  the  Mustard  Seed,  a  rigid  abslii 
ncnce  from  all  kinds  of  ardent  spirits,  wines,  an\ 
fermented  liquors  mi'st  be  observed,  or  the  Mus^ 
tard  Seed  will  have  very  little,  if  any  effect.  And 
I  would  advise  such  as  prefer  health  to  poison,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  disease,  to  continue 
this  rigid  abstinence.  It  were  well  also  to  use  no 
vinegar — eat  no  pickles — no  raw  vegetables — very 
sparingly  of  cabbage,  and  other  greens,  and  of  Iruil 
of  all  kinds — use  no  milk,  except  in  coffee  and  lea) 
unless  it  be  well  boiled.  I  have  always  been  ex- 
ceedingly fond  of  some  of  these  things;  of  milk  it 
particular — (it  is  a  great  promoter  of  sicA-Zieai/acfte;) 
but  I  have  nearly  quit  them  all.  1  know  that  ani 
habit  may  be  broken,  and  any  propensity  controlled) 
and  he  who  would  not  do  all  this,  and  more,  for  Ihel 
sake  of  health,  why  let  him  (as  Cobbet  says,)  bi 
sick — he  ought  to  he  sick — and  I  would  almost  add) 
he  deserves  lo  die.  JOSIAH  F.  POLK,  t 

iras/iing-lon  City,  July  22J,  18i9. 


EXTRAORDINARY  EXPERIMENT. 

An  experiment  was  lately  made  at  the  New  Tivo- 
li,  at  Paris,  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  bear,  in  Ibe  presence  of  a  company 
of  about  two  hundred  persons,  amongst  whom  were 
many  professors,  savans,  and  physiologists,  who  had 
been  specially  invited  to  attend  by  the  physician 
Robertson,  director  of  this  establishment.  The 
man  on  whom  this  experiment  was  made,  is  a  Span- 
iard, of  Andalusia,  named  I\larlinez,  aged  forly- 
Ihrce  years.  A  cylindrical  oven,  constructed  in  the 
shape  of  a  dome,  had  been  heated  for  four  hours, 
by  a  very  powerful  lire.  At  ten  minutes  past  eight, 
Ihe  Spaniard,  having  on  large  pantaloons  of  red 
flannel,  a  thick  cloak  also  of  flannel,  and  a  large 
felt,  after  the  fashion  of  straw  hats,  went  into  llie 
oven,  where  he  remained,  seated  on  a  footstool,  ilur- 
ing  11  minutes,  exposed  lo  a  heat  of  ii  (o  50  de- 
grees of  a  metallic  thermometer,  Ihe  gradulion  of 
which  did  not  go  higher  than  fifty.  He  sung  a 
Spanish  song  while  a  fowl  was  roasted  by  his  side. 
At  his  coming  out  of  the  oven,  Ihe  physicians  found 
that  his  pulse  beat  one  hunilred  and  Ihlrly-four  pul- 
sations a  minute,  though  it  was  but  sevenly-livo  at 
his  going  in.  The  oven  being  healed  anew  for  a 
second  experiment,  the  iSpaniard  reentered,  and 
sealed  himself  in  Ihe  same  attitude,  at  three  quar- 
ters past  right,  ate  the  fowl,  and  drank  a  bottle  of 
wine  to  Ihe  health  of  Ihe  spectators.  At  coming 
out  his  pulse  was  I7G,  and  the  thermuincler  indicat- 
ed a  heat  of  I II)  degrees  of  Reaumur.  Finally,  for 
Ihe  third  and  last  experiment,  which  almost  imme- 
diately followed  the  second,  he  was  stretched  on  a 
plank,  surrounded  with  lighted  candles,  and  thus 
put  into  the  oven,  Ihe  mouth  of  which  was  closed 
(his  time.  He  was  there  nearly  five  minutes,  when 
all  Ihe  spectators  cried  out — "Enough,  enough!' 
and  anxiously  hastened  lo  take  him  out.  A  noxious 
and  sullbcaling  vapour  of  tallow  filled  the  inside  of 
the  oven,  and  all  the  candles  were  extinguished  and 
melted.     The  Spaniard,  whose  pulse  was  :^00  at 


coming  out  of  this  gulf  of  heal,  immediately  threw 
himself  into  a  cold  bath,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes 
after  was  on  his  feet  sale  and  sound.  He  was  re- 
ceived with  the  unanimous  applauses  of  all  the 
spectators.  It  is  expected  that  the  savans  who  wit- 
nc»=ed  this  extraordinary  experiment  with  the  great- 
est attention,  will  publish  their  observations  on  this 
lest,  to  prove  what  degree  of  heat  Ihe  human  body 
is  able  to  bear  without  danger  to  life. 


EXCISE  REGULATOR, 

Or  Patent  Setf.icting  Recording  Engine. 
Mr.  RtJDKi.v  has  now  confirmed,  by  Ihe  exhibi- 
lioii  of  his  engine,  the  truth  of  the  remarks  noade 
by  us  upon  it  in  our  last.  'J'he  public  have  been 
admitted  to  view  it  since  Thursday,  and  we  believe 
lh:it  not  one  out  of  Ihe  crowds  that  have  seen  it,  has 
left  the  Hall  unassured  of  its  adequacy  to  Ibe  im- 
portant objects  proposed  by  it,  or  unimpressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  invention,  and  the  talent  of  the 
ingenious  inventor.  The  machine  has  been  fitted 
up  so  as  to  exhibit,  in  the  most  perspicuous  manner, 
its  whole  structure  and  varied  raovcinenis;  and  not- 
withstanding that  it  embraces  so  many  different  ob- 
jicls,  nothing  can  be  more  simple  in  principle, 
or  less  complicated  in  detail.  A  mere  child  may 
understand  Ihe  whole  doctrine  of  its  structure 
and  movements  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
and  any  person  of  common  apprehension,  might 
learn  accurately  to  work  it  in  Ihe  course  of  the  first 
exhibition.  Next  to  its  originality  of  invenlion,  this 
simplicity  of  structure  and  movement  forms  ils  most 
striking  characteristic;  and  from  this  also  arises  one 
ol  ils  highest  recommendations,  as  simplicity  in  such 
matters  is  Ihe  surest  lest  of  efficiency.  We  regard 
the  construction  of  this  engine  as  forming  a  new 
era  in  mechanics,  and  we  trust  that  its  respectable 
and  talented  inventor  will  not  too  speedily  withdraw 
with  it  from  amongst  us,  but  allow  all  who  have 
any  taste  for  mechanics  in  Glasgow,  full  time  lo  ei- 
>iiuine  il;  and  thus  also,  at  the  same  time,  afford  to 
Ihe  lovers  of  music  a  longer  period  to  enjoy  and 
adm\re  Ihe  strains  of  his  beautiful  and  gifted  child. 
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RECIPES. 


METHOD    OF    STOPPI.VG    H.V.MOBRHAGE    FROM    LEECH 
BITES. 

Occasionally  leech  bites  left  to  themselves,  bleed 
excessively,  even  so  much  as  lo  endanger  life;  and 
cases  have  occurred  where  all  Ihe  usual  means  of 
slopping  the  issue  of  blood,  when  tried,  have  failed. 
The  Marquis  Ridolfi  Ihen  says,  that  the  application 
of  Ihe  cupping  glass  to  the  point  from  which  the 
blood  escapes,  is  always  successful.  He  uses  a  very 
small  glass  when  the  hemorrhage  proceeds  from  a 
single  bite,  and  a  larger  one  when  it  issues  from  se- 
veral near  to  each  other.  Almost  immedialcly  on 
the  application  of  Ihe  glass,  the  blood  forms  a  clot 
over  the  bite  which  suspends  Ihe  ha:morrhage.  'Ihe 
formation  of  Ibis  clot  takes  place  with  great  facility, 
even  in  subjects  in  whom  the  blood  is  very  thin  and 
aqueous.  The  glass  is  allowed  lo  remain  on  for  a 
[i\v  minutes,  unlit  the  inlcguiiienls  become  tumefied. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  removing  il  not  lo  disturb 
Ihe  coagulum,  as  only  Ihe  fluid  part  of  Ihe  blood 
should  be  cniptied,  ami  (lie  glass  is  applied  again 
and  again,  until  the  ha:niorihagc  has  comjiletely 
ceased — -.VeJ.  Ilcji. 

TO   MAKE    RASrBF.RRr,    STRAWDERRV,    CtlERRT,    AND 
ALL  KINDS  OF  WATERS. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  ripest  raspberries, 
squeeze  Ihem  through  a  linen  clolh,  to  extract  Ihe 
Juice  from  Ihem,  put  Ibis  in  a  glass  bottle  uncorked 
placed  in  Ihe  sun  or  on  a  stove  until  it  is  cleared 
down;  then  pour  it  gently  into  another  bottle  with- 
out disturbing  the  sediment;  to  half  a  pint  of  this 
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put  one  quart  of  water,  ami  siipar  to  your  laite' 
pour  it  Irora  one  ves«el  to  tlic  oilier,  firain  it,  and 
put  it  in  ice  to  cool,  this  »vill  be  a  most  delicious  cool 
drink  in  hot  weather,  and  extremely  safe  in  pertpi- 
rations. 

LEMONiDE  WATER  OF  A  DELICIOtTS  FLAVOCR. 

Dissolve  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  crate  over  it  the  yellow  of  five  large  lemoDS, 
then  mix  in  twelve  drops  of  essential  oil  of  sulphur, 
when  going  to  mix  your  liquid,  cut  thin  some  slices 
of  lemons,  and  keep  it  cool,  and  it  will  be  most  ex- 
cellent. 

A.VOTHER  EXCr.LI.Eirr  LEMONADE. 

Take  one  gallon  of  water,  put  to  it  the  juice  of 
ten  good  lemons,  and  the  zcasts  of  six  of  them 
likewise,  then  add  to  this  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
mix  it  well  (ogetlier,  strain  through  a  fine  strainer; 
and  put  it  in  ice  to  cool^  this  will  be  a  most  delicious 
and  fine  lemonade, 

A  COOLISO  CISSAMON  WATER  IN  HOT  WEATHER. 

Boil  one  gallon  of  water,  pour  it  into  a  gallon 
demijohn,  set  this  before  the  fire,  (hen  put  into  it 
twelve  cloves,  two  ounces  of  whole  cinnamon,  then 
stop  up  your  bottle  and  put  it  in  a  cool  place;  when 
you  want  to  mix  your  liquor,  put  half  a  pint  into 
two  quarts  of  water,  with  one  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sugar;  cool  it  in  ice  before  you  serve  it,  and  it  is 
a  most  wholesome  and  delicious  drink  as  you  can 
take  in  hot  weather. 

A  CHEAP  AND  WHOLESOME  BEER. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  hops,  two  ounces  of  pounded 
ginger,  eight  pounds  of  molasses,  in  four  gallons  of 
wafer,  when  it  is  cooled  down  to  milk  warm,  add 
some  yeast  to  ferment  it.  This  makes  a  very  whole- 
some and  agreeable  beer,  and  is  not  only  cheaper, 
but  will  keep  much  longer  than  common  beer. 
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Baltimore,  Fridat,  AcGiTST  14,  1829. 


MiRYLA.sD  Agricultcbal  Society. 
The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, met  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  inst.  at  Eutaw, 
the  residence  of  B.  W.  Hall,  Esq.  President  of  the 
Society,  and  after  transacting  the  business  before 
them,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Woodley,  the  residence 
of  Jacob  Hollingsworth,  Esq.  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  September  next,  at  one  o'clock, precisely,  when 
and  where  business  of  a  very  interesting  nature  will 
be  presented  for  their  consideration;  a  full  and 
prompt  attendance  is  therefore  particularly  desira- 
ble.   

Baltimore,  S</i  ^ugT/jl,  1329- 

J.fO.  S.  SKIN.fER,  Esq. 

Sir — At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Mary- 
land Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Eutaw,  the  resi- 
dence of  B.  \V.  Hall,  Ei-q-  on  Wednesday,  the  5lh 
inst.  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  and  una- 
nimously adopted,  and  of  which  I  was  instructed  to 
send  you  a  copy: 

"Reiohed,  That  it  is  deemed  essentially  necessary 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  this  Society,  that  every 
officer  of  the  JBoard  of  Trustees  should  concur  in 
the  adoption  of  more  efficient  and  energetic  mea- 
sures for  promoting  the  ultimate  views  of  the  So- 
ciety.'" 

And  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  above  reso- 
lution into  more  full  effect,  the  Trustees  adjourned 
to  meet  at  Woodley,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Hol- 
lingsworth,  Esq.  on  Thursday,  the  lOlh  September 
next,  at  one  o'clock,  preciiely. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob't.  serv't. 
Henry  Thompsok, 
Recording  Stcretary. 


J-,-MuLKS — A  drove  of  the  finest  mules  that  we 
have  recently  seen,  arrived  here  from  Kentucky, 
last  week.  There  were  from  80  to  100,  and  were 
readily  disposed  of  at  very  f.tir  prices— $75  being 
the  lowest  at  which  an^  of  Iheiii  were  sold. 

We  notice  another  drove  advertised  for  sale  in 
the  Gazette  of  \Vcdnesday  evening,  which  will  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  farmers. 


BCT^WiLLiAM  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  f/mn.xan 
fiotanic  Garden,  New-Vork,  desires  to  adil  to  his 
work  on  the  Vine,  now  in  progress,  a  list  of  all  the 
vineyards  existing  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the 
success  attending  them;  and  he  will  be  gratified  to 
receive  from  the  proprietors  of  vineyards  in  every 
section  of  our  country,  the  required  informilioii, 
per  mail,  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the  work  will  be 
published  during  the  present  or  ensuing  month. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  Father,  resident  vi  Balti- 
more, to  his  Son  of  sixteen  years  of  age — at  school 
in  France. 

Baltimore,  ^iugusl,  185S. 
Mr  DEAR  Son — Your  letters  have  been  received, 
and  have  given  us  all  the  most  sincere  pleasure.  1 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  give  you  my  opinion 
on  the  subjects  of  Geography  and  History.  These 
tivo  sciences  ought  to  be  studied  together.  Geo- 
graphy as  it  is  usually  taught  in  schools,  is  a  real 
mockery.  It  has  been  in  this  manner  made  the 
skeleton  of  nature,  bereft  of  life,  of  symmetry  and 
of  colour;  but  is  this  what  Geography  ought  to  be? 
Is  this  unattractive  mathematical  form,  the  only 
shape  in  which  the  science  of  the  earth  can  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind? — No,  my  son;  when  connected, 
as  it  ought  to  be,  with  History;  Geography  assumes 
the  aspect  of  a  boundless  landscape,  enlivened  by 
sentient  beings,  and  glowing  with  the  warmest  tints 
of  nature.  To  pursue  the  study  of  those  two  sci- 
ences as  they  are  in  themselves,  is  to  have  lived  in 
all  ages;  travelled  over  all  countries,  and  to  have 
conversed  with  all  nations,  that  ever  did  or  do  exist. 
Geography  is  a  queen,  whose  domains  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  land  surface  of  the  earth;  whose 
power  has  existed  with,  and  can  be  only  limited  by 
time  itself.  History  is  the  genius  who  sits  at  the 
foot  of  her  throne,  and  records  the  passing  events  of 
an  empire  whose  wide  spread  bounds  embrace  all 
nature,  dead  and  living, 

lo  this,  however,  as  in  every  other  human  pursuit, 
order  is  the  first  law.  Procure  a  good  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  read  it  slowly  with  the  Atlas 
under  your  eye.  This  method  of  reading  is  only 
dry  at  first;  a  very  brief  practice  will  render  it  not 
merely  easy  but  delightful.  It  has  much  of  the  be- 
nefits of  travelling;  you  read,  for  instance,  of  the 
discovery  of  the  coast  of  Virginia,  turn  to  the  map 
you  see  the  place.  You  follow  the  first  settlers;  you 
are  with  them  mentally,  and  as  you  advance,  you 
trace  the  progress  of  your  country  to  its  present 
condition. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  one  reading  of  any  his- 
tory in  this  manner,  will  do  more  to  fix  a  clear  view 
of  the  events  of  their  locality,  than  could  ever  be 
obtained  by  any  other  mode  without  maps.  Though 
I  mention  the  preceding  method  here  as  particularly 
applicable  to  the  United  Slates,  as  I  am  anxious  to 
fix  your  attention,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  your 
own  country;  yet,  I  may  further  observe,  that  it 
suits  the  entire  Geography  and  History  ol  the  whole 
earth.  Even  when  reading  a  common  newspaper, 
if  domestic  or  foreign  events  were  read  with  maps, 
what  invaluable  acquisitions  of  historical  and  geo- 
graphic knowledge  would  be  impressed  on  the  mind, 
and  so  impressed  as  to  render  their  impressions  in- 
delible. 

With  respect  lo  the  different  geographical  works 
most  worthy  your  attention,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  Malte  Brun's  Universal  Geography, 
as  a  general  work,  greatly  superior  to  any  other  in 


cither  the  Engli'th  or  French  language);  but  in  re- 
gard lo  the  United  States,  this  otbcrwiie  great  work 
IS  very  deficient. 

Ucsides  iMorsp'j  Geography, there  have  been  three 
Gazelecrs,  or  Geoj^raphical  IJictionaries,  publiiheU 
in  the  United  State-;  one  by  Ihc  Morses,  one  in  two 
large  octavo  vols,  by  Worceiter;  and  a  third  in  one 
large  royal  octdvo,  by  William  IJarby.  All  these 
three  Dictionaries  arc  purely  geographical;  but  in 
18J3,  awork  essentially  dillercnl  wa»  published  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Carey  and  Lea.  In  1«20,  M.  Ca- 
rey and  Son,  had  given  in  PlilUilel|iliu,  an  edition 
of  Lavoisnv's  Geographical  and  lliiilorical  Atlai, 
and  ill  1S23,  Carey  and  Lea  published  an  American 
work  on  a  similar  plan. 

I  may  put  you  on  your  guard  here  from  confound- 
ing an  Atlas  pubh-hnl  in  Philadelphia  early  in  this 
century,  by  Malhew  Carey,  with  those  of  a  diQ'erent 
character,  published  afterwards  by  (be  same  bouse, 
under  another  firm. 

By  far  the  best  Alias  of  the  United  States,  ever 
yet  published  by  any  person,  is  "The  American  At- 
las,'' by  Henry  S.  Tanner,  Philadelphia;  but  the  lat- 
ter, as  well  as  the  Atlasses  of  Finlcy,  Philadelphia, 
and  Lucas,  Baltimore,  are  exclusively  geographical. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  has  recently  added  to  his  Atlas 
a  "View  of  the  United  Stales,"  by  William  Darby, 
and  supplied  in  great  part,  by  that  means,  the  statis- 
tical matter  which  could  not  be  given  through  the 
means  of  maps. 

All  these  works  have  their  merits,  but  in  addition 
to  their  connexion  with  Tanner's  Alias,  the  two 
works  of  Darby  are  most  recent.  Carey  and  Lea's 
American  Atlas,  or  Guide  to  the  History  of  North 
and  South  America,  is  a  mine  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  regretted,  that  the  pub- 
lishers have  so  greatly  restricted  its  usefulness,  by 
giving  it  in  the  I'oho  form.  The  price  is  enhanced 
beyond  ordinary  reeans.  If  the  same  matter,  both 
of  letter  press  and  maps,  had  been  published  in  a 
royal  octavo  volume,  it  would  have  been  a  most  ex- 
cellent book. 

Tanner's  Alias  is  also  expensive,  but  his  compen- 
dium, or  "Darby's  View,"  is  on  the  contrary  cheap, 
it  contains  14  section  maps  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  622  pages,  18  mo.  This  volume  has  been  highly 
and  deservedly  well  spoken  of,  and  for  its  price,  jJ3, 
contains,  it  is  probable,  the  most  condensed  and  best 
view  yet  given  of  Ihe  United  Stales.  Mr.  Tanner 
has  just  published  a  beautiful  map  of  the  United 
Stales,  which  for  JS,  comprises  the  most  important 
matter  in  his  Atlas.  1  have  sent  you  the  "View, ' 
and  shall  by  the  first  conveyance  send  the  Map. 

I  am  relieved  from  Ihe  fear  of  meeting  you  at 
our  table,  ignorant  of  the  great  outlines  and  subdi- 
visions of  your  country;  or  of  Ihe  great  events  of 
its  history:  any  aid  I  can  give  will  be  most  cheer- 
fully afforded,  as  I  am  not  bestowing  treasure  on  a 
miser  who  knows  not  its  value;  i  am  not  sowing  seed 
on  a  soil  in  which  it  will  perish;  nor  am  I  expending 
money  to  procure  Ihe  mortification  of  learning  that 
it  has  been  unprofitably  bestowed. 

In  regard  to  general  Geography,  I  would  recom- 
mend, particularly  as  you  are  in  France,  the  study 
of  Malte  Brun,  in  (he  French  language — it  will  ena- 
ble you  to  accomplish  two  objects  at  once;  improve- 
ment in  French  and  Geography. 

Lavoisne's  Alias  of  general  Geography,  Gene- 
alogy, History  and  Chronology,  may  be  also  pro- 
cured in  Paris,  and  would  of  course  bu  preferable 
to  an  Engli.'h  edition. 

You  are  in  the  Queen  of  Cities,  surrounded  by 
Ihe  best  schools,  and  Ihe  ablest  Lecturers  in  the 
world.  I  pray  you  lose  not  a  moment  in  availing 
yourself  of  such  eminent  advantages,  in  the  spirit 
of  all  your  letters,  I  see  with  pleasure  an  undimin- 
ished love  for  your  own  country.  In  your  last,  you 
seem  anxious  lo  know  by  what  business  you  can 
most  certainly  "make  a  fortune"  in  America — in- 
quire rather  by  what  acquirements  you  can  gain 
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cliarader  and  didinclion  amongst  men  of  virtue  and 
talent!  and  how,  by  tlie  exercise,  and  display  of  in- 
dustry and  superior  learning,  you  may  lie  useful  to 
your  country,  and  ornamental  to  llie  society  in 
wliich  you  arc  destined  to  move.  Vou  have  now 
mastered  the  French  language — add  to  lhatas;)enfc- 
ing  knowledge  nf  Ike  Spanish,  and  yuu  are  sure  of  a 
respectable  support,  which  is  all  that  a  man  need 
care  about  in  Ibis  world. — "Amongst  all  thy  get- 
tings,  get  wisdom." 

Your  affectionate  Father,  J.  S.  S. 


ICrSiLK. — Mr.  D'Homergue,  from  whose  pen 
we  have  lately  seen  some  very  interesting  essays 
on  the  manufacture  of  American  silk,  is  now  in  bal- 
timore.  We  understand  that  he  is  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing as  many  cocoons  as  he  can  obtain,  and  that 
be  will  moreover  impart  such  information  to  those 
who  will  feel  disjiosed  to  call  upon  him,  as  may 
probably  be  of  importance  to  the  raisers  of  that  ar- 
ticle of  growing  interest  to  our  country.  He  has 
taken  up  his  residence  at  the  Fountain  Inn,  Light 
street,  where  he  will  remain  for  a  week. 


Baltimore  Market. — There  is  no  change  in  (he 
price  of  flour — business  in  this  article  is  very  dull. 
'I'liere  is  an  advance  in  the  price  of  wheat,  and  best 
white  for  fariiily  flour  is  getting  scarce — it  would 
readily  command  our  quotations.  Livestock  con- 
tinues dull,  and  a  trifling  reduction  from  last  week's 
prices  has  taken  place. 


Latest  Foreig.n  Aews. 

By  the  James  Cropper  at  Hampton  Roads,  Liver- 
pool dales  are  received  to  the  27lh  .June,  inclusive. 
The  British  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  34th 
June. 

According  to  accounts  from  Kalarasch  of  31st 
May,  the  Pacha  of  Sihstria  was  said  to  have  made 
a  vigorous  sally  from  the  fortress,  and  to  have  de- 
stroyed several  of  the  works  thrown  up  by  the  Rus- 
sians, (ill  after  a  sanguinary  action  he  was  driven 
back  into  the  fortress.  Ei^bt  hundred  wounded 
have  been  broutrlit  over  the  Danube  to  Czulesti. — 
General  Malinofsky  is  said  to  be  among  the  slain. 
who  dislinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  'I'ournoul; 
and  a  General  of  Artillery.  KubhukAchmed  Pacha, 
is  said  to  have  been  continually  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  during  the  sally,  and  to  have  encouraged 
them  by  his  im|ietuous  courage.  The  loss  o(  the 
Turks  is  also  said  to  have  been  very  great.  Per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  Pacha  of  Silistria  agree 
that  he  is  justly  consideied  as  cne  of  the  raosi  in- 
veterate eneniies  to  the  Christiins,  and  e5[)ecially 
to  the  Russians,  in  all  the  East.  This  hatred  Is  the 
ground  of  his  cruelly  to  the  wouniled  and  prisoners. 

St.  Peletsburgli,  June  10.— liy  the  steamboat  to 
Lubec,  detailed  accounts  have  been  received  of  the 
victorious  engagcmrnt  near  Paravadi,  in  which  the 
Grand  Vizier,  a'  the  head  of  numerous  troops,  wa- 
defeated  by  General  Roth. —  Gen.  Roth  r<-iiiaiiied 
master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  two  pair  ol 
colors,  which  Gen.  Uiebitsch  has  sent  to  his  majes- 
ty. The  enemy  left  above  2(10U  killed,  and  a  great 
number  of  horses  on  the  field.  The  animosity  with 
which  both  sides  fou;;h',  was  such  that  only  mie 
Mullah  and  45  men  were  taken  prisoners.  Our 
loss  was  ISG  men,  l.i  ollir.ers,  I  slalV  ollicer,  and 
Major  General  Riinden,  killed;  and  I  colonel,  C 
Lieut.  Colonels,  2  stafl'  officers,  and  596  privates 
wounded. 

Liverpool  J\Iarlicls. — June  24. 

On  Saturday,  the  20lh  inst.  about  IGOO  bales  of 
Cotton  were  sold,  and  thus  far  this  week,  the  busi- 
ness is  computed  at  3700  bales.  The  couiple.xioii 
of  the  market  remains  materially  the  same,  but  the 
demand  in  American  is  coiilinud  chiefly  to  qiialily. 
ranging  from  fair  up  to  nood.  The  accounts  Iroin 
Manchester   are   beginning  to  lose  their  gloomy 


tendency,  but  no  improvement  of  any  stability  has 
yet  taken  place  there,  or  in  the  other  manufacturing 
towns. 

Rice  was  in  request,  and  160  tierces  brought  16a 
6d  a  20s  per  cwt.  The  Corn  market  was  very  in- 
active, and  Wheat  declined  1  a  'is  per  qr.  Scarcely 
any  inquiry  for  Flour  or  Indian  Corn,  and  prices  o( 
both  articles  rather  lower:  the  weather  for  a  week 
past,  has  been  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  grow- 
ing crops  of  Grain.  At  yesterday's  market  the  bu- 
siness was  limited,  and  wheat  as  well  as  Flour,  was 
again  lower;  some  further  decline  is  looked  for.  In 
Tobacco  the  transactions  are  unimportant. 

LivERPOor.,  June  23. 

The  imports  of  free  or  foreign  Wheat,  for  the 
week,  are  small.  There  is  a  little  increase  in  the 
supply  of  Irish  Oats,  but  of  them,  as  well  as  of  other 
articles  of  the  trade,  it  is  still  very  moderate.  The 
dullness  noticed  last  Tuesday,  has  continued 
throughout  the  week,  and  has  been  further  influ? 
enced  by  a  moderate  fall  of  rain,  which  it  is  expect- 
ed will  still  be  serviceable  to  the  spring  crops:  tht 
reports  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  however, 
and  particularly  from  the  midland  and  southera 
counties  speak  very  unfavourably  of  their  preset^ 
ap,)carance.  , 

There  has  bten  no  revival  in  the  country  demand 
for  Wheat,  and  the  sales  to  the  town  and  neigh- 
bouring millers  have  been  so  very  limited,  that  even 
with  our  scanty  supplies,  prices,  up  to  Saturdaj, 
had  further  given  way  2d  to  3d   per  bushel.  I 

Prices  Current  in  Boston,  August  7. 

Apples,  best,   bbl.  a .     Beans,  white,  bush^ 

.90  a  1. 00.  iiee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  -i,  8.00  a  8.50.  Butter,  inspected,  N*. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;  skitt- 
mcd  milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  S.SOia 
5. G2;  Genesee,  5.60  a  5.15;  Itje,  best,  3.25  a  3.62.  Graii, 
Corn,  bu.  .63  a  68;  Kye,  .63a.65;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .42k 
.45.  /yog-s'-/,(ir(/,  1st  son,  new,  lb.  .9.  /'ort,  clear,  bbL 
11.50  a  18.00;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  K 
13.00  a  13.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch. 
ard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  -1.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.60;  Ked  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  lloneysuckleClover,33  a  .50; 
Itcd  do.  Norltiern,  .7  a.8;  French  SugarBcet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     H'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed, .32  a 

.45;  do.  do.  unwashed,.  18  a. 22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .26  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .23  <i  .27;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .24;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  37;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  August  8. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  .24.  Collon,  New  Orleans  .9i 
a. 12;  Upland,  .8  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .81  a  1 1.  Collon 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax  .13  a  .18.   Flax,  Ainc- 

licaii,  7  a  8.     Flaxseed,  rough,  tierce ;  clean ; 

/■Vowr,  N.  York,  bbl.  6.00a — ;  Canal  5.00a  5.374;  Bal- 
timore Howard  st.  5.25  a5.37i;  Ujchmond  city  mills,  — ; 
country,  5.00  a  — ;  Alcxand'a,  4-874ao.I2t;  Frcdcncks- 
burg  4.874  a  5.00;  Pclcisburg,  4.87i  aS.OO;  Uye  Flour, 
3.374  a  3.50;  Indian  Mial,per  bbl.  2.25  a 2.374;  per  hhd 
13.25  a  13,50.  Gioin,  Wheat,  Vir.  1.00  a  1.05;  N.  Caro. 
90  a  1.00;  Rye,  North,  58  a  60;  Corn,  Vtl.  Nor.  .66  a 
.60;  Barley,  . —  a  . — ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .36  a  .44; 
I'cas,  while,  dry  7  bu.  — ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.50  a  9.00.  I'rovi- 
siom,  Beet,  mess  9.624  a  10.00;  prime  7.50  a  8.00;  cargo 

G.OO.  Butter,  N.  York, a  — ;  shipping,  .8  a  .11;  Lard, 

.5  a  .6;   Pork,  mess  13.25  a  13.75;   prime  10.60  a  11.00, 

cargo  9.26  a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  -.9  a  .104;  Northern 

.9  a  .104.  liicc  .24  a  .3.  Tobacco,  \  irginia  .44  a  .54  a.64; 
Kenlueky,  .4  a  64  a  .64.  iVoot,  Merino,  American 
llocco,  .32  a  .36;  Pulled,  .32  a  .35;  coinpion,  .18  a  .25; 
Pulled,  spinning,  .18  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  Jugust  10. 

BfM-irrix,  yellow  .22a. 23;  Beans,  bushclSI.OO  a  1.25; 
Btf/,  mess  10.60  a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Bullrr,  No 
I, .74a. 8,  N0.2,  .5a.6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10  u  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  n 
10;  J-tnUerj,  South.  .33a  .34,  West.  .30a.3l;  i-Va*. 74 
a  .84.  /■lour,  sup.  5.00,  fine,  4.62  4  tt4.75;Kjo  3.12  a  3.25; 
Cornineal,  hds.  1 1.75  a  12.00,  bis.  2.10  a2. 124;  FtaisecJ, 
cask a ;  bu. ;  Grain,  Wheat  LOO  a ; 


Rye  .60  a.65,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .44  a  .46, 1.  c.  yellow.  .46 
a  .48,  u.  0.  round,  .51  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .35,  Barley,  Pa. 
—  a  .— ;  do.  East.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .8a.8t; 
Hemp,  WO  a  210;  Lard,  .6  a. 8;  Oi/,  linseed,. 67  n  68;  Port, 
mess,  13.25  a  13.60,  prime  II. 50a — ,  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 
like,  2.60  a2.874 ;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .3i  a  .0,  Vir.  .44  a  .7 : 
ll'oo;, common  washed  lb.  .2Ga.28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


1829. 

August. 


Saturday, 15 

.Sunday, 16 

.Monday, 17 

Tuesday, 18 

Wednesday,..  19 
Thursday,....  20 
I'nday, 21 


Sun. 

Length 

Rises.   Sets. 

of  days. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

5  13 

6  47 

13  34 

5  14 

6  46 

13  32 

5  15 

6  45 

13  30 

5  16 

6  44 

13  28 

5  17 

6  43 

13  26 

5  18 

6  42 

13  24 

5  19 

6  41 

13  22 

Moon 
Rises. 


H.      M. 

7   17 

7  55! 

8  37 

9  16 
9  56 

10  37 

11  22 


Last  Quarter,  21.st,  8  h.  28  m.  Morn. 


BAX.TZMOHX:  FRXOES  OVHBESTT. 


Corrected  for  ttie  .'Imerican  fonner. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  5.00— red,  -1.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  7.00  08.OO,  for  wrapping  5.00 o  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon,  a — . — good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

a  .  — Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50 — Kentucky, 

line  4.00  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Flodr — best  white  wheat  family,  §6  00  a  6.50" — su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.25  a  5.374;  city  mills, —  a  6.00  Sus- 
(|iielianna,  — .  Corn  Meal, bbl.  2.374 — Grain, bestrcd 
wheat,  new  90.  a  .95; — best  white  do.  new  1.03  a  1.10; 
ord.  to  good,  .70  a  .80 — Corn,  while,  .46  a  . — )  yel.  .46 
— KYE,54.a.55— Oats,. 28  n. 33— Beans,  1.00al.S5 
— Peas,  .55  a  .60— Ci.oveb  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Timothy, 
2a  2.50 — OncHARii  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  !.00 — 
Luecrne.374a.6Olb.— Barley,. 45  a. 60— Flaxseed, 1.20 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .94  a  .10 — Lou.  .11  n  .12 — A  lab.  .9  a 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12 — North  Carolina,  .8  0  .9 — 
Geo.. 9  0.1 2— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  pf.  .23 — in  hbls.  .24  0 
25 — V.'ooL,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  n  .20 — crossed, .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .55  o 
.30 — full  do..SOn.60,aeeord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $225  a  230;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  o  140 — water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  6.26  n 
6.60— Herrings,  .No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  S,  3.50  0 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.60;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4. 50 — 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .10  o  11;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .29 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J3.60,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $5.00  a  $5.2i. 

•  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  by  the  single  barrel,  for 
EUicotts'  Palapsco  white  wheat  family  Hour. 
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Aa&ICT7XiTUB.S. 


(lelilin^,  wlmli  ilitimsr  liiiii  to  r»»y  (li;;fslion  — "liilc 

111  ihe  sliible  he  is  ilf|>iiviMl  of  llii^  ailvanlUK''.  '!•'■ 

„.  „  . ....  .^  ^.»,   ...x^^i^i:  iiiOHt  fuliitary  of  (111- pl.iiils  cscnpin"   the  scythe  l>y 

COMPI.KTK  TURATISK  0.\  IIOKSRS:  ^^^^.^  ,„„.„^^^^  '1  he  cr..-,.  loo.}  »ho.ikl  be  .Hrri,;! 
/ViicAiiiir  /loir  lo  judue  lluut;  to  tcnr  and  "W/in^f  1  ,j,  |,-,,„.  to  save  lroul)lc  sprvant*  riiow  miirh  at  onrr; 
them;' how  to  inil>rore  their  breedi  to  prevrnt  or  tt  ^  ,f  heats,  contracts  a  bail  smell,  and  disgusts  the 
cure  the  nudadiif  mid  aceidcuts  to  which  they  art  ^  j,|,jn,rtl.  Great  care  s-hoiilil  be  taken  in  this  (larlicii- 
tiable;  mtd  to  derifc  from  them  the  most  ttthit  \.^^^  when  it  is  jiidneil  necessary  lo  (eed  with  gieeii 
Wider  all  eiretimstnneei  UniJ'ut  In  Breederi  andl  |„,„|  |„  ,|,p  st„t,|,.;  „„,)  jn  iliis  case,  it  may  be  saiil, 
Fnrmers.eif^tiSfd  in  the  rearing  of  these  interating,  ,/,f  ^^j  ^y  (/,j  mtulcr  fiitUiia  the  beasts, 
animals;  to  Officers  of  Cavalry  or  lusitcctori  of  \\\i,\c  a  horse  is  at  grass,  he  should  be  properly 
Htrrvitt;  to  Ketjiers  of  Livery  Stables.  Sporltmen,  treated,  and  regularly  groomed,  as  ivhcn  in  the  stall. 
or  f'elcrinary  6ury:eons;  tostaie  I'ropiietnrs,  Tra  -j-im  contrary  method  is  most  absurd.  If  Ihe  cula 
velters,   Farrieri.,   Horse  Jockiei,  Amateurs  q/"(/i(    „jo„s  transpiration  be  necessary  at  all  times,  how 


Horse,  (fC-  ffc 
By  an  Old  Officer  of  the  French  C.walet. 
{Translaliit  from  the  tWneh  for  the  Jt>ntrxcan  Farmer.) 
(Conlinuod  from  p.  15C) 

CHAPTER   VIII. 

0/i>ii»i'ig' '"  Grass—  Care  and  Precautions  to  ie «««/. 

It  is  owing  lo  Ihe  ddmrstication  of  the  horse  by 

man,  that  he  is  reifuced  lo  cli.<nge  tut.illy  his  habitual 


can  it  be  doubled  that  it  is  more  so  while  he  has 
greater  exercise?  'I'his  point  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on.  Many  persons  do  not  water  horses  dur- 
ing this  time;  this  is  not  very  judicious,  for  although 
nouri^hed  by  aqueous  substances,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  them  at  least  a  bucketful  of  water  every  day. 
Exercise  is  very  serviceable;  if  the  horses  are  too 
young  to  be  rode  they  should  he  led. 

If  grass  be  fed  in  the  stable,  that  of  artificial 
nourishment;  for  in  a  st.ile  of  nature,  green  vegeta- '  meadows  should  be  prefeired.  The  lucern,  though 
bles  are  Ihe  only  aliments  which  suit  him.  This  very  good,  requires  lo  be  used  wiih  the  precautions 
truth  is  so  evident  that  a  horse  cannot  be  preserved  which  we  have  mentioned.  As  to  sainfoin,  trefoil 
in  a  perfect  slate  of  health  without  recourse  to  his  and  oats,  they  agree  perfectly  with  horses,  and  pro- 
primitive  food — to  wit,  green  plants.  Notwithstand-  duce,  without  care,  Ihe  most  happy  ellecls. 
ing,  it  will  not  suit  all  horses  indiscriminately,  and  Situations  a  little  elevated  should  be  selecled  for 
regard  should  be  had  to  Iheir  age.  Old  horses  it  grazing.  Some  persons  pretend,  that  low  meadows 
cannot  but  weaken  instead  of  restoring  their  are  best  because  they  contain  aqueous  plants  which 
strength.  In  Ibis  stage  of  life,  the  organs  tend  pro-  purge  more  promptly;  but  we  re|)ly  that  they  exist 
"ressively  to  decrease  and  decay — they  fail  then  for  also  in  high  meadows,  which  have  besides,  the  -pireal 
want  of  lone.  It  is  then  certain,  if  we  expose  these  advantage  of  not  containing  any  venomous  plants 
animals  to  a  change  of  food  which  will  only  produce   which  abound  iu  the  others. 

weakness,  inconveniences  will  result.  In  place  ol  Before  grass  is  cut,  the  dew  should  he  absorbed 
being  gently  purged  the  horse  will  have  a  diarrhoea  by  the  sun;  while  damp  it  is  less  easy  of  dijtestion, 
of  mure   or  less  continuance,   which   can   only    be  |  and  is  susceptible  of  putrid  fermentation.     The  ex- 


cured  by  putting  him  on  dry  food 

As  lo  young  horses  green  food  is  very  beneficial; 
it  begins  immediately  to  purge  them  gently.. %;. J 
autmenls  all  the  secretions;  the  urine,  which  l-efore 
was  thick  soon  becomes  limpid:  it  is  by  this  regimen 
that  Ihe  blood  is  rene»ved.  Eve-i  the  direction  of 
the  limbs  can  be  restored  in  a  harse  over  used,  and 
it  may  be  asserted  that  this  l>  Ihe  best  method  of 
restoring  him.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
that  a  horse  thus  restored  can  be.  compared  to  a 
sound  one;  but  it  is  possible  be  may  be  mistaken  for 
one. 

From  the  effect  of  green  food,  horses  are  cured 
of  many  diseases,  such  as  the  farcy  and  glanders, 
particularly  where  they  have  not  taken  much  con- 
sistence. It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
horses  disposed  naturally  to  humours  should  be  ex 
cepled. 

Green  food  can  be  given  in  two  ways:  turning  the 
horse  in  Ihe  meadow,  and  taking  the  food  newly  cut 
to  the  stable. 

Each  mode  has  its  conveniences  and  disadvanta- 
ges. In  Ihe  first,  Ihe  horse  left  to  himself,  or  shut 
in  an  enclosure,  or  even  tied  to  a  picket,  with  a  loi.g 
rope,  spoils  much  grass  in  walking,  running,  or  uri 
naling  on  it.  Notwithslaniling,  all  Ihese  disadvan 
tag's  are  nothing  to  ihe  happy  effects  it  has  on  him. 
Tuin'd  out  in  a  meadow  the  horse  takes  exercise; 
the  setrelioos  are  belter  made,  Ihe  digesliun  is  bet 
ler,  he  is  gay,  lively  and  playful,  from  Ihe  pleasure 
he  derives  in  finding  himself  m  his  natural  stale 
This  freedom  has  grt-at  inlluenee  on  hi.<  reslo 
ration.  He  has  no  occasion  to  be  groo'ijed  by 
the  hand  ol  maa,  he  rolls  and  frees  himself  from 
the  dirt  that  may  incommode  him  by  rubbing  against 
a  tree.  The  rain  wets  and  cleans  him:  it  is  not  to 
be  feared  ihat  a  suppres-ion  of  perspiration  will  oc 
casion  illness,  because  he  is  constantly  exercised, 
and  preserves  then  by  a  degree  of  temperature 
suitable  to  him.  He  can  be  stabled  at  night,  when 
a  little  grass  should  be  given  him  miipd  with  diy 
food:  in  the  pasture,  he  chooses  Ihe  plants  ujust  ap 
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act  lime  that  a  horse  should  be  kept  at  grass  cannot 
be  determined — some  require  only  a  forliiighl,  others 
a  month  and  sometimes  longer.  All  lhi.<  depends  on 
their  temperaments,  and  the  particul.tr  dispositions 
of  the  animals,  while  on  this  new  regimen.  They 
should  not,  therefore,  be  taken  from  grass  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  only  rule  to  be  regarded  in  tl.is 
case  is  to  wait  till  the  horse  be  restored.  The  most 
proper  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  lo  the 
end  of  June;  then  horses  desire  most  ardently  the 
change  of  food,  and  this  indication  perhaps  is  Ihe 
true  rule  to  determine  the  fit  lime;  the  plants  are 
then  in  (lower,  are  sweet,  and  contain  all  Ihe  princi- 
ples proper  to  refresh  and  renew  the  horse.  Later, 
as  the  grass  approaches  to  seed,  it  loses  many  of  its 
principal  virtues. 

When  a  horse  is  taken  from  grass  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  him  dry  food  immediately.  The 
sudden  change  from  a  food  of  a  nature  so  different, 
seems  so  contrary  to  animal  economy,  that  horses 
from  the  transition  are  taken  with  diarrliKas,  which 
destroy  the  benefits  they  have  derived  from  grazing: 
they  fall  off  visibly,  and  soon  relapse  to  the  state  in 
which  they  were  before.  Green  food  should  be 
mixed  with  dry,  either  before  a  horse  is  put  lo  grass 
or  taken  from  it  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  this 
change  of  nouri-hnient  should  operate;  for  nature 
i^n  enemy  to  extremes,  and  they  ought  as  much 
as  possible  be  avoided. 

Green  food,  in  increasing  the  blood,  lends  lo  make 
Ihe  horse  plethoric;  the  season  besides  coincides 
with  this  diathesis;  in  this  case  many  persons  bleed, 
but  in  place  of  destroying  the  evil  it  augments  on 
the  contrary  the  dominion  of  Ihe  blood.  Thus  bleed- 
ing shoulil  not  be  resorted  to  except  in  rare  and  in 
dispensable  eates.  We  should  guard  against  bleed- 
ing a  horse  that  is  lean  and  weak,  for  then  he  wants 
blood — why  Ih'-n  take  it  from  him?  Bleeding  la  this 
case  is  very  prejudicial. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  stable  cannot  be  too  much 
recommended,  as  well  as  its  exposure,  which  ought 
to  be  salubrious  and  airy — if  this  advantage  cannot 


be  enjoyed  it  nunM  be  better  Iu  put  horses  in  a  call 

house. 

What  should  hi^  think  nf  Ihe  niclliod  of  leaving 
horses  in  their  ordure  to  the  middle  of  (heir  leg",  so 
that  the  body  beconii  s  covered  with  a  crmt  which 
prevents  cutaneous  transpiratiun,  diives  it  inwar.l*, 
and  produces  diirirent  psoric  disorders — hence  w« 
ler  in  the  legs,  (eauj;  atix  jnmbcs,)  farcy,  aud  many 
others. 

Horses  at  grass  ilo  not  suffer  these  inconveniences; 
Ihey  only  lie  down  in  pi  ices  Ihat  appear  to  them 
driest;  and,  to  divest  themsilvcs  of  dirt,  cniploy 
means  wbicb  those  in  a  stable  cannot  use. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Of  Gn^nt  tuilable  fur  the  llorsf — Tlieir  Properties. 
Quantities  to  give,  Sfc. 
Wc  now  come  to  Ihe  different  kinds  nf  grain 
w  hich  can  be  given  to  the  horse,  and  we  will  eiamine 
what  should  be  their  properties  lo  agree  with  him. 
Wheat  is  an  excellent  grain,  of  which  litlle  use  i* 
made  for  Ihe  horse,  being  exclusively  employed  for 
the  nourishment  of  man.  There  are  many  cases  in 
which  it  may  be  very  advantageously  given  to 
horses.  It  is  a  very  good  cordial,  and  an  eieellent 
analeptic,  as  it  restores  the  strength  quickly:  on 
stallions,  a  moment  before  covering,  it  has  a  good 
effect,  and  it  acts  powerfully  in  this  case. 

The  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  in  certain  countries,  if 
useil  for  men  as  well  as  horses;  it  fattens  the  animi^l 
and  gives  him  great  plumpness,  but  it  is  of  difficult 
digestion,  and  ought  lo  be  given  with  great  precau- 
tion. It  may  be  jiiven  with  advantage  if  il  be  pre- 
viously bruised,  otherwise,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  can  only  serve  in  cases  of  extreme  leanness, 
and  is  not  without  inconveniences. 

Barley  is  equally  good  for  the  horse;  it  is  very  re- 
freshing, while  the  meal  mixed  with  «vatcr  makes  an 
excellent  drink.  In  warm  climates,  in  Spain  and 
Egypt,  this  food  is  much  used;  it  is  less  heating  than 
and  veiy  restoring;  but  it  appears  th^t  it 
only  suits  in  these  climates.  This  has  been 
proved  by  giving  it  to  horses  brought  from  those 
countries,  and  they  have  fallen  off,  However,  it 
may  be  successfully  used  by  mixing  it  with  oals, 
which  will  modify  its  loo  speedy  action.  There  arc 
circumstances  in  which  Iliis  ou;;ht  not  to  be  neg- 
lected, particularly  in  spring,  or  when  inffammalory 
diseases  are  apprehended. 

Oats  are  among  the  kinds  of  grain  of  which  good 
use  is  made  for  the  horse.  It  is  what  is  aenerally 
used  for  the  food  of  this  noble  animal.  O.ils  may 
he  injured  by  the  mixture  of  other  noxious  grains, 
such  as  darnel,  {I'ivraic.)  Ihe  poppy,  &c.  It  is  an 
excellent  cordial,  proper  to  give  strength  and  vivaci- 
ty, but  should  not  be  given  in  too  great  quantities, 
as  it  may  occasion  dangerous  inHammatory  diseases, 
particularly  in  young  horses.  It  happens  often,  that 
greedy  for  this  grain,  they  swallow  il  without  masti- 
cation, so  Ihat  it  produces  no  effect,  Ihe  digestive, 
organs  not  being  able  to  act  on  the  husk,  it  is  voided 
in  Ihe  same  state  a*  taken.  This  may  be  remedied 
by  breaking  the  grain  so  that  it  undergoes  meehani- 
callv,  by  trituration,  the  action  it  should  sustain 
I'liim  the  horse's  teeth.  It  would  be  an  excellent 
iiielhod  to  grind  oats  coarsely,  or  at  least  to  soak 
them  before  feeding  willi  them. 

To  be  of  good  quality  Ihe  grain  should  be  large, 
shining  and  of  smooth  surface;  if  it  has  not  these 
qualities  it  is  a  proof  Ihat  it  has  been  cut  in  a  wet 
season,  or  before  it.«  perfect  maturity,  which  dete- 
riorates il  and  depiives  it  of  its  natural  qualities. 
It  shiiiild  he  run  through  a  siive  before  given  to  Ihe 
horse,  to  free  it  from  the  earth,  straw  or  even  stunts 
it  may  contain  This  precaution  is  indispcn«ahle 
to  prevent  serious  accidents  which  may  often  other- 
wise occur. 

Bran  cannot  be  considered  a  food  for  horses,  be- 
cause the  stomach  has  no  action  on  ii;  it  can  ool^ 
fill  him  up — and  if  it  produces  any  good  effects  it  is 
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from  the  flour  it  may  contain.    This  aloiie  can  assi 
inilate  to  tlie  body — the  rest  goes  to  excrement. 

Bran  it  ^iven  commonly  to  horses  whf  n  Ihcy  are 
too  much  heateil,  to  relVe^h  Ihein.  Care  should  be 
taken  that  it  contains  flour;  if  not  vve  m^iy  dispense 
wiih  it  and  use  only  the  water  dccantid  Irom  it. 

Of  itseir  bran  is  very  indigestible,  and  there  are 
few  cases  where  it  can  be  used  with  advantage.  If 
the  horse  he  ilisposed  to  pulrid  m;il:«dy,  the  bran 
operates  will)  it  and  passes  rapidly  to  putrid  fermen- 
tation, which  commences  inmiedialely  by  acidily 
and  finishes  by  putrefaction.  Given  to  a  horse  lor 
some  time  it  produces  leanness  and  weakness,  and 
if  all  horses  eat  it  with  pleasure  it  is  only  on  accoijnt 
of  the  flour  it  contains.  It  produces  also  vermin, 
whi«h  are  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  animal.  It 
should  be  observed  that  these  diseases  denote  the 
inverse  of  strength,  and  should  not  be  aggravated 
by  giving  a  food,  caleujaled  to  diminish  vigour. 

CHAPTER  X. 

Of  ^Iraw  —Of  its  ndvantages — Mixing  it  with 

Fdddrr. 
Straw  is  a  very  good  food  for  horses,  particularly 
wheat  straw.  It  is  very  nutritious  on  account  of  its 
saccharine  pimciples.  which  are  increased  in  pro- 
portion lo  (he  heal  of  the  cliniale.  Siraw  lo  be  good 
should  be  mixed  with  the  plants  thai  prow  with  (he 
wheal;  these  are  the  camomil's  vetches,  the  gilh, 
[le$  niellet,)  and  iiielilolJ. 

There  is  a  bad  custom  here  of  not  cutting  straw 
before  giving  it  to  horses.  It  would  be  useful,  never- 
theless, lu  introduce  a  contrary  one  in  France,  as 
practised  in  Germany,  England  and  other  countries. 
It  is  the  means  of  preserving  horses  sound  a  long 
time,  and  great  advantages  will  accrue  from  the 
precaution. 

It  appears  incontestible  that  wheat  straw  is  the 
best  food  that  can  be  given  to  horses.  It  prevents 
them  from  growing  big-bellied,  from  becoming  short 
winded,  and  even  pursy;  which  frequently  happens 
to  horses  fed  on  hay  alone. 


There  has  been  invented  in  our  days  filtration 
through  charcoal,  which  produces  nearly  the  same 
resnils,  an<l  we  cannot  too  much  applaud  a  process 
which  procures  to  Ihe  most  useful  and  usual  of 
drinks,  a  purily  and  salubrity  which  are  not  to  be 
despised,  but  as  there  is  not  always  Ihe  facility  of 
procuring  distilled  or  filtrated  water,  we  must  cati- 
sidcr  that  which  in  its  natural  state,  is  the  most  sui- 
table anil  wholesome. 

In  general,  to  be  good,  the  water  ought  to  be  agi- 
tated and  combined  with  Ihe  atiiios|)heric  air;  it 
should  have  the  properly  of  boiling  easily  and  cook- 
ing vegetables  well.  Kiver  water,  or  thai  of  a  clear 
and  limpid  brook,  should  be  generally  preferred. 
Water  should  be  considered  good  which  easily  dis- 
solves soaji;  when  it  forms  in  lumps  it  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  not  pure. 

The  Waters  of  Springs,  Rivers  and  Brooks—The 
best. 
With  respect  to  springs,  it  is  necessary  to  consi- 
der the  nature  of  the  mountains  from  which  they 
issue;  if  Ihey  are  primitive,  that  is  to  say ,  of  granite, 
the  water  will  be  pure,  because  that  rock  is  the  least 
alterable;  while  those  found  in  secondary,  that  is,  in 
limeslones,  are  very  inferior,  because  these  rocks 
dissolve  easily  in  the  water  and  saturate  it.  Waters 
which  run  through  sulphur,  and  consequently  imbibe 
carbonic  acid,  are  only  good  for  their  mineral  quali- 
ties. 

The  best  river  or  brook  water,  is  that  which  runs 
on  sand  or  silex.  If  they  flow  over  a  fat  and  muddy 
boKom,  Ihey  are  inferior  or  rather  bad. 

Water  to  be  very  good  should  be  limpid;  this  does 
nol,  hoivever,  establish  its  excellence,  because  many 
Waters  are  limpid  and  still  contain  heterogeneous 
substances,  particularly  salt  water — sea  water  is  very 
clear  and  limpid  and  notwithstanding  is  good  for 
nothing. 

Waters  which  contain  salt  in  dissolution,  as  those 
found  on  the  sea  shore,  or  places  little  remote  from 
il,  are  very  good;  the  water  is  saturated  with  it,  and 
must  be  excellent  for  animals   that  drink  it,  being 


Cut  straw  has  besides  an  essential  advantage—  :  openin„. 
that  of  being  easily  mixed  wilh  oal3,  and  tempering!      'i'i,ose  that  contain   particles   of   iron,   and    run 
the  too  active  principles  of  the  latter.      Horses  fed'  |hroui;h  mines  of  this  metal, are  to  be  sought  for, as 
in   this   manner  are  able  to  support  much  more  fa-    ^^^^^  ^^g  astringent  and   tonic.     It  is  not  the  same 


tigue  than  those  fed  with  hay 

Rye  straw  does  not  suit  horses;  it  contains  very 
few  nutritious  principles,  but  appears  lo  agree  with 
horned  cattle.  Oat  straw  on  the  contrary  is  excel- 
lent, particularly  when  it  is  but  slightly  beat;  Ihe  few 


with  those  impregnated  with  copper,  and  which  are 
found  in  places  where  mines  of  this  metal  abound; 
they  arc  dangerous  and  occasion  severe  colics  which 
are  often  fatal. 

We  should  avoid  generally  watering  a  horse  at 


lley  surmount.  Mr.  Peters,  President  of  Brock- 
ley  and  Merion  Society,  states  that  a  grain  of  wheat 
ii  planted  in  a  mellow  soil,  will  strike  its  roots  three 
f<et  downwards,  and  elongate  much  farther  borizon- 
Ully- 

I'he  roots  of  oats  have  oflen  been  discovered  at 
ei.:hleen  inches  from  Ihe  stem;  and  those  of  the 
turnip,  which,  with  Ihe  exception  of  Ihe  bulb  and 
ll<p  root  issuing  from  il,  are  all  slender,  flexible 
iJireads,  have  diverged  on  all  sides  lo  the  distance  of 
twenty  inches.  This  doctiine  may  be  illiistraled  io 
'he  garden  as  well  as  the  field,  and  in  most  cases  in 
llie  former,  with  greater  cflcct;  because  Ihcrc  Ihe 
cultivation  is  superior,  and  is  carried  lo  a  greater 
licplh. 

The  fibres  proceeding  from  an  onion  are  of  a 
ivhilish  spongy  substance,  and  are  distinctly  dis- 
tcrnible  in  a  black  mould;  and  these  have  been 
Imnd  lo  descend  fully  two  feel  in  a  trenched  soil. 
The  carrot  will  oflen  measure  from  twelve  to  four- 
n  inches;  and  Ihe  fibres  which  feed  it  must  have 
iiink  much  deeper.  The  potato  will  push  out 
crs  to  Ihe  distance  of  fifteen  and  eighteen  in- 
ches in  a  sandy  open  loam,  well  sllried  with  a  hoe. 
These  facts  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  Ihe  skilful  cultivator  should  prepare  the  soil  for 
Ihe  utmost  extension  of  the  roots,  and  should  em- 
ploy such  instruments  as  will  pierce  it  deeply,  and 
crumble  il  to  powder,  for  the  free  and  unrestrained 
passage  of  the  radical  fibres.  If  the  ground  bo 
ploughed  only  three  inches  deep,  the  roots  can  de- 
bcend  no  farther  than  the  share  and  coulter  have 
gone  before  them;  and  if  a  tangled  sod  of  grass  bo 
merely  turned  over  without  being  broken  and  pulve- 
rized, they  will  find  vast  difliculty  in  stretching  them- 
behes  through  this  matted  net-work. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  if  the  surface 
be  encumbered  with  unsubdued  and  unbroken  clods. 
The  roots  will  be  unable  to  penetrate  their  bard 
coats,  and  however  full  of  vegetable  nourishment, 
tt  must  be  lost  because  inaccessible  to  those  dis- 
persed feeders  of  Ihe  crop.  The  fitness,  therefore, 
of  eveiy  instrument  to  break  and  loosen  the  soil 
become!  a  criterion  in  judging  of  its  merit;  and  itt 
perfection  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  superiority 
of  its  structure  for  accomplishing  this  essential  end. 
[  Tallaliasste  JIdtoeott. 


grains  which  are  found  in  the  heads  excite  strongly  j  (|„,  ^Ug  of  ^  spring,  because  the  water,  to  be  good, 
the  appetite  of  horses  as  well  as  other  beasts.  j  oug|,t  to  have  contact  with  the  air,  and  because  it  is 

When  straw  is  mixed  with  darnel,  Ihe  pernicious  j  („  t,g  feared  that  it  may  have  flowed  from  mines  of 
effects  of  the  latter  may  be  neutralized  by  wetting 
It  with  salt  aod  water.     The   bad  efl"ecls  of  mouldy 


hay  are  obviated  also  in  this  way,  and  it  is  deprived 
of  its  bad  qualities.  It  should  be  laid  down  as  a 
priociplo  never  to  give  hay  alone.  It  should  be 
mixed  equally  with  good  ktraw;  this  method  has  the 
double  advantage  of  being  salutary  and  economical. 
The  reader  can,  on  this  subject,  consult  Ihe  princi- 
ples we  have  given  on  the  method  of  curing  forage. 

CHAPTER   XI- 

Drink  of  ilte  Horse. 

There  is  for  Ihe  horse,  as  for  other  animals,  (man 
nxcepted.)  but  one  drii.k,  which  is  water.  But  he 
may  be  given  pure  water,  or  mixed  with  beer  or 
flour.  We  have  alieady  given  an  opinion  as  to  this 
kind  of  drink  As  lo  |iure  water,  vve  should  not  use  I  ble  body 
indifl'erenlly  the  first  we  meet  wilh.  On  this  point 
there  are  princl|ile»  which  cannot  be  neglected  with- 
out inronveniemes. 

Water  should  be  regarded  as  a  great  dissolvent — 
it  is  in  consequence  of  this  that  it  is  rarely  found 
pure:  even  rain  water  is  not  always  wilhout  mixture. 
The    puirst    water,   wilhoul    conlradiclion     ""    """' 


copper. 

Good  water  ought  lo  have  a  fresh,  lively  and 
agreeable  taste— it  gives  a  tone  to  the  stomach,  aids 
digestion,  and  gives  the  necessary  conveyance  to 
the  humors. 

(To  be  continued.) 


SOIL. 

On  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  Soil. 
The  great  importance  of  deeply  loosening  and 
pulverizing  the  soil,  may  be  seen  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  distance  to  which  Ihe  roiits  of  many  vf- 
getables  extend  themselves  where  Ihe  soil  is  open 
lo  receive  them.  The  earth  from  its  own  gravity, 
settles  down  into  a  hard,  compact,  and  impenetra- 
While  in  this  slate,  Ihe  roots  of  plants, 
which  arc  ihe  collectors  of  the  food,  cannot  find  a 
free   passage,   nor  overcome  the   continual   re.-.isl- 


The  activity  of  Ihe  vegetable  life  may  push  them 
a  lillle  from  Ihe  main  stem;  but  they  can  neither 
ramble  at  large,  nor  draw  Ihe  same  copious  supply 
of  nulrimcnt.    When  we  trace  roots  lo  Ihe  bounda-    ,  ..  .         -        .       -         , 

truck  both  at  the  distance    in  rail  pens;  bl•cau^c  in  that  situation  it  undergoes  a 


(From  the  Kentucky  Reporter.) 
THE  WEEVIL. 

I  am  an  old  miller,  and  have  observed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  weevil  for  many  years,  and  I  offer  you 
my  opinion  as  lo  Ihe  mode  of  saving  your  wheat. 

The  egg  of  the  weevil  is  deposited  in  Ihe  wheat 
while  growing.  When  the  grain  is  put  in  bulk,  it 
usually  becomes  moist  and  warm,  the  egg  is  then 
hatched  into  a  worm,  and  whilst  in  that  stale,  it  in- 
jures Ihe  wheal.  Wilhout  this  warmth,  the  egg 
does  not  hatch,  and  Ihe  grain  remains  sound.  Then 
to  prevent  Ihe  batching  of  Ihe  weevil,  the  wheat 
must  be  kept  cool.  The  most  certain  way  lo  this, 
is  to  dry  it  well  in  the  sun,  and  then  spread  it  thin 
on  a  cool  floor  until  used  or  sold.  This  mode  of 
saving  wheat  proved  successful  in  many  inslances 
last  season;  and  where  it  was  carefully  attended  to, 
in  no  instance  failed,  as  far  as  I  have  underslcnd. 
There  is  another  mode  of  preserving  wheat,  whi-h 
is  equally  efl"eclual:  that  is,  kiln-drying  it,  whi.  h 
kills  Ihe  weevil  in  Ihe  egg. 

And  soiiieliines  it  is  saveil  by  leaving  it  in  the 
field  in  hand-shocks  for  ten  days  or  two  weeks,  if 
during  that  time  the  sun  shines  very  hot.  The  great 
heat  of  Ihe  sun  operates  like  a  kilo  to  destroy  the 
weevil. 

If,  however,  Ihe  wheal  is  well  dried  and  kept  cool 
aflerwards,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  To  accom- 
plish this,  il  musi  not  be  put  in  bulk,  in  garners,  or 


which   ha,   been   subjeded   to  distillation:   by   Ibis    ry  of  Iheir  range,  we  are  struck  both  at  the  distance    in  rail  pens;  b,•cau^e  in    nai  s.tua  ion  »  unuergoe.  » 
deal's  all  Ihe  heterogeneous  parts  ar.  dra.vn  off.  |  tS  which  they  travel,   and  at  the  obstacle,  which  |  sweat,  that  generally   hatches  the  worm.     Wbea 
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well  drifit,  sprcail  it  out  on  a  cocil  ilry  floor,  ami  1 
daubl  not  it  vtill  cscupe  ttiu  ui'cvil. 

K.  KEAl'LY. 
I.txinflm  Sltam  Mill,  July  4,  18.'9. 


(From  the  Weslcrii  Hcgistcr.) 
ULCKWHEAT— POTASH. 

Mr.  Kinney,— As  tlie  season  for  soivins  buck- 
wheat is  a|>|>roaching,  I  beg  leave  to  give  some  in- 
formation not  generally  known,  that  prebabljr  will 
encoura;;e  fanners  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  arliclc.  The  grain  itself,  and  the 
manner  of  raising  it  is  so  well  known,  that  any  ob- 
servations upon  that  suhjccl  would  be  supe^lluou^. 
I  wish  to  call  their  attention  to  the  manner  of  turn- 
ing the  straw  to  account.  That  article  is  generally 
altogether  destroyed  by  fire,  and  wasied,  although 
it  contains  a  greater  quanlily  of  ;)o/as/i  than  aty 
Tegetahlf.  that  has  come  under  m;r  aolicc,  and  is 
easily  obtained. 

My  method  is,  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  threshed, 
scrape  away  a  smooth  spot  on  level  hard  ground,  on 
which  burn  the  straw  by  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
continuing  to  throw  it  on  the  tire  as  fast  as  it  will 
consume,  the  ashes  must  be  left  on  the  ground  to 
cool,  and  afterwards  taken  up  in  barrels  and  put 
away  for  leisure  lime.  The  ashes  can  be  leached 
in  the  usual  way  for  soap  making,  and  the  ley  should 
be  kept  clear  and  free  from  sediment:  it  must  be 
then  boiled  until  it  becomes  a  solid  cake  and  per- 
fectly dry,  when  it  will  be  very  hard  and  stick  to  tlie 
sides  and  butlum  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  boileil, 
but  by  suffering  it  to  stand  for  a  few  days  to  attract 
the  moisture,  it  can  be  easily  broken  up  and  taken 
out  It  must  now  be  placed  in  a  furnace  and  ex- 
posed to  a  red  heal  for  a  few  hours,  when  it  will  be 
as  white  and  as  pure  as  any  potash  brought  hither 
for  sale. 

Two  acres  of  buckwheat  straw  when  burned,  pro- 
duced me  a  barrel  of  ashes,  from  which  I  procured 
thirty  pounds  of  pure  potash. 

The  sale  of  the  potash  will  fully  pay  the  expense 
of  cutting,  threshing,  and  cleaning  up  the  grain,  as 
also  the  trouble  of  leaching,  boiling  and  baking  the 
salts,  which  can  be  done  at  leisure,  as  the  ashes,  if 
kept  dry,  may  be  preserved  a  long  time.  A  small 
furnace  that  can  be  built  by  any  ingenious  farmer, 
will  answer  the  purpose  oC  baking  the  salts.  Il  can- 
not be  injured  by  any  heat  we  can  give  it,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  will  soon  dissolve  and 
waste  away.  A  Farmer. 


HOKTZCVLTURS. 


AMERICAN  SILK. 
[The  following  letters  contained  a  great  variety  of 
specimens  of  silk,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  let- 
ters, and  which  are  creditable  lo  Miss  Plale,  and  the 
other  persons  who  produced  them.  They  add  an- 
other item  to  the  evidence  »vhich  every  day  fur- 
nishes, and  which  is  no  longer  doubtful,  that  the 
United  Stales  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  silk.  Nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  make 
silk  a  staple  arlicle  of  American  produce,  but  the  es- 
tablishment of  manufactories  to  purchase  ami  work 
up  the  cocoons  of  such  producers  as  prefer  selling 
their  ?ilk  in  cocoons  to  reeling  it  and  selling  it  in  a 
raw  state.  The  latter  will  certainly  be  the  most 
profitable,  hut  it  requires  practice  to  enable  persons 
to  reel  with  facility,  and  therefore,  for  a  tmie  at 
least,  a  market  for  cocoons  will  be  very  desirable. 
The  specimens  referred  to,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Farmer.] 

J-  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Cincinnati,  ^u?.  3,  1829. 

Sir, — Aware  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  you 
in  developing  the  physical  resources  of  our  country. 


and  in  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  foiwanlins  to  you  some  kpeci 
mens  of  silk,  both  raw  and  manufactured,  Iho  pro- 
duct of  this  region. 

All  the  enclosed  specimens  were  prepared  by  Miss 
Hale  of  this  city,  fiom  cocoons  proilueed  by  worms 
lull  upon  our  native  mulberry.  This  h.is  been  ac- 
complished iiy  Miss  Hale,  without  any  previous  in 
struclion  on  the  subject,  and  withnul  the  aid  of  any 
machinery  for  reeling,  c.vcept  such  as  she  herscll 
manufactured  for  the  purpose.  You  will  sec  that 
most  of  the  specimens  are  fine,  strong,  and  of  a 
beautiful  whiteness. 

Within  the  two  last  years  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
city,  in  the  culture  of  silk,  all  of  which  have  result- 
ed satisfactorily.  Our  climate  is  found  to  be  very  con- 
genial both  to  the  worm  and  the  white  mulberry  tree. 
Of  the  latter  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  are 
now  growing,  it  is  supposed,  within  fifty  miles  of  this 
place;  and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that 
the  enterprize  of  our  farmers  is  now  directed  to  this 
important  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  likely  to 
produce  the  finesl  results.  This  attention  lo  the 
rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  our  Hamilton  Counly  Agiicullu- 
ral  Society,  which,  although  but  in  its  infancy,  gives 
evidence  of  producing  the  most  beneficial  etlecls 
upon  the  agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  region  in  which  it  is  located. 
Yours  respectfully,        B.  Drake. 


J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Cincintiufi,  ^ui;.  G,  1SC9. 

Sir, — To  evidence  that  we  are  [)rogressing  in  the 
culture  of  silk,  I  send  you  some  samples  of  such 
quality  as  to  justify  us  in  surmising  it  probable,  that 
when  experience  in  manufacturing  is  acquired, 
American  silk  may  be  produced  of  a  quality  at  least 
equal  lo  the  Italian.  One  circumstance  is  peculiarly 
encouraging:  the  worms  do  not  appear  to  be  subject, 
in  this  country,  to  the  variety  of  diseases  described 
as  belonging  to  them  in  Europe. 

The  question  as  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
the  while  over  the  native  mulberry,  we  have  not  as 
yet  the  means  of  practically  deciding;  our  seedlings 
of  the  white  being  too  young  to  furnish  a  correct 
criterion,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  white  may 
prove  lo  be  the  best;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  pur- 
ple may  here  possess  properties  essentially  different 
from  that  of  other  countries.  Von  Hazzi  slates  that, 
"the  while  is  clothed  with  leaves  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  earlier  than  the  other  species;"  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  by  other  writers.  In  this  slate  they 
put  forth  their  leaves  simultaneously.  Situation, 
then,  in  this  respect,  produces  an  important  varia- 
tion. If  the  relative  period  of  foliation  is  changed, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  quality  of 
food  may  also  be  affected?  The  fibres  of  the  sam- 
ples from  the  native  mulberry,  you  will  perceive  are 
fine,  strong  and  elastic;  the  evenness  of  the  thread 
shews  with  what  facility  it  can  be  made  into  supe- 
rior sewing  silk,  even  by  inexperienced  hands.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  these  demonstrations  in  fa- 
vour of  the  native,  the  cultivation  of  the  tvhile  has 
not  been  neglected;  in  this  county,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  million  of  seedlings  of  one  and  two 
year's  growth;  we  will,  therefore,  have  ample  means 
for  prosecuting  this  important  branch  of  industry. 
In  fact,  there  is  nothing  wanted  but  the  estah|i^l|- 
ment  of  a  manufactory,  to  render  silk  one  of  our 
staples.  An  establishment  that  would  purchase 
cocoons,  would  even  now  be  furnished  with  a  con- 
siderable slock,  raised  the  present  season;  ami,  I 
have  no  doubt  would  be  a  profitable  undertaking, 
if  conducted  with  requisite  skill.  Our  farmers  are 
fully  in  the  spirit  of  rearing  the  cocoons,  and  only 
wait  for  such  a  market  as  mi;;ht  be  created  by  the 
skill  and  enterprize  of  some  of  our  eastern  brethren, 
accustomed  lo  manufacturing  silk,  to  produce  the 
article  ie  great  abundance. 


The  samples  of  MiHs  Hale  and  Mr«.  Verbryck. 
arc  from  the  native  mulberry.  The  eoluured  saving 
.iilk  was  manufactured  by  the  comiiiunily  of  Shak- 
ers, at  Union  villa:;e,  Warren  county,  Ohio.  The 
Worms  were  fed  promiscuously  with  tlie  white  aid 
native.         Yours  respectfully,      D.  C  WAi.Lick, 

(From  the  N.  York  Farmer  and  llor.  Kcp. 
ON  KP:KI)ING  SILK  WOUMS 
liitereiling  experiment  in  /cr  Jiiig  .Si7/.  Ilornu  teith 
J\ladura.  Cdjiy  nf  a  leller  from  T  M-  Formaii, 
Esq.  lo  ]V.  I'rince.  fjji/.  nj  the  LiiiiKtait  (iardtn, 
dated  Hose  Hill,  Md.  July  loth,  1»:;9. 
Dear  Sir — You  requested  me  to  make  the  expe- 
riment of  feeding  the  Silk  Worm  upon  the  Madu- 
ra— Chance  put  in  tiiy  possession  a  great  number 
of  eggs,  which,  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  a  remarka- 
bly dry  cellar,  xvere  quite  fori;otlen.  When  attend- 
ed to,  a  great  proportion  »ere  hatched,  and  of  the*'? 
neatly  ftil  had  perished,  but  enough  were  saved  to 
prove  mosi  inconvenient  ami  troublesome,  as  no 
preparation  had  been  made  fjr  their  anommoda- 
lion.  From  the  first  worms  in  their  earliest  stage, 
after  being  hatched,  I  selected  a  parcel,  and  imme 
dialely  coiimieiiced  feeding  them  with  the  Madura; 
while  ail  the  others  were  fed  with  our  native  Mul- 
lierry,  with  which  our  own  country  abounds.  Per- 
haps the  Madura  worms  were  rather  better  attend- 
ed to;  if  so,  it  was  aceiiiental,  and  not  intentional. 
I  can,  however,  assure  you,  that  they  grew  faster 
and  completed  their  cocoons  from  10  lo  15  days  be- 
fore the  mulberry  worms.  I  had  taken  45  worms, 
and  had  S9  cocoons:  what  beaame  of  t]ie  other  six 
I  cannot  say.  On  Wednesday  next  I  shall  send  to 
D.  Kyle  &.  Co.  a  small  box  lo  be  forwarded  to  you, 
containing  some  of  the  Madura  cocoons.  You  will 
please  complete  the  experiment,  by  ascertaining 
from  some  experienced  judge,  what  is  the  quality 
of  the  silk. 

Be  assured  of  this,  that  if  the  quality  is  equal, 
the  Madura  is  the  plant  to  cultivate;  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  clipping;  the  size  of  the  leaf  is  a  strong 
recommendation;  it  is  infinitely  the  handsomest 
tree,  and  will  make  the  most  impenetrable  hedge, 
or  most  ornamental  standard  tree — and  if  the  fruit 
makes  the  splendid  appearance  which  is  reported, 
there  can  be  no  comparison.  The  foliage  is  the 
most  dense  of  any  known  tree,  and  the  leaf  is  as 
brilliant  as  that  of  the  orange. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

'J'.  .M  Formax. 
N.  B.  Owners  of  extensive  nurseries  should  make 
the  experiment,  say  with  100  worms,  each  parcel 
hatched  on  the  same  day,  fed  with  the  white  and  na- 
tive mulberries  and  the  Madura;  the  cocoons  to  be 
preserved  carefully  separate,  and  placed  for  wind- 
ing in  the  hands  of  a  competent  judge  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  silk. 

GREVTLLE  ROSE. 
Description  of  a   beavtiful  Grevillt  Rose.     Letter 

from  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  to  IV.  R.  Prince, 

of  Flushinp;. 
Dear  Sir:  Philadtlphia,  \blh  July,  1S29. 

Having  not  seen  or  heard  lately  of  any  descrip- 
li)n  of  the  Rose  Greville,  I  almost  concluded  that 
mine  was  the  first  that  had  flowered,  or  that  I  had 
the  best  success.  In  the  bcRinning  of  last  month  a 
few  clusters  began  to  open  very  indiffcienily.  I  was 
much  displeased  with  it,  but  a  few  days  afterwards 
il  flowered  to  my  utmost  satisfaction,  immense  num- 
bers of  clusters  of  from  10  lo  20  roses  each,  there 
were  in  some  clusters  as  many  as  13  different  shades 
very  distinct,  in  others  from  4  to  9,  from  a  dark 
purple  lo  a  very  lender  blush;  there  were  clusters  of 
liliisiies  only;  likewise  purple  and  scarlet,  but  all  of 
different  shades.  It  was  pronounced  by  a  number 
of  gentlemen  to  be  the  handsomest  and  most  curi- 
ous of  all  the  roses;  even  Ibe  most  iodiffeient  could 
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not  help  to  admire  it,  for  every  cluster  lorined  a 
tjeaiiliCul  boii(|iict.  The  roses  are  soiiicwliat  larger 
tli:iii  the  common  nmlllilora.  Some  are  as  double, 
others  not  so  miicli,  but  even  the  semi-double,  had 
their  nn'iit,  for  their  bright  yellinv  stamenas  in  num- 
bers, surrounded  by  their  purple,  scarlet,  or  blush 
petals,  «cre  very  handsome. 

This  is  the  rose  I  purchased  of  you  about  elKlileen 
months  siiire,  and  planted  it  on  the  ea<t  side  of  the 
house  with  the  IMullillora,  Lacly  Banks,  and  Cham 
peny  roses,  all  in  one  row,  and  left  lliem  unpro- 
li-cted  by  straw,  &c.  durmi;  the  last  severe  winter; 
llu'  result  was  that  I  lost  the  Lady  I3anks  totally, 
the  Mullidora  and  Champeny  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground;  the  Ureville  lost  six  inches  from  the 
top;  It  was  16  feet  hi-;h  last  fall. 

I  address  you   this  in   the  hope   that   if  may  be 
agreeable  to  you;  have  the  kindness  to  excuse  the 
faults.     I  write  to  you  in  a  foreign  lani;iiage  to  my 
own,  and  am  no  botanist.     Respectfully  yours, 
John  (J.  Smith. 

W.  R.  Pni.NCE,  Esa- F/«s7«n',  L. /. 


Observations   on  Certain   Insects,  tiht   Prey 
I'PON  Fetches  and  Plu.ms. 

Sir, — Knowing  the  jnat  pleasure  you  feel  in  pro 
moling  evf  ry  species  of  science  calculated  to  ad 
vance  the  best  interests  of  your  country,  I  herewith 
transmit  for  your  examination,  a  few  peaches  and 
plums,  as  they  have  recently  f.illen  from  their  re- 
spective trees,  which  I  expect  upon  investigation 
you  will  find  to  be  infected  by  the  same  ^pecies  of 
worm  that  occasionally  fimls  its  way  to  the  roots  of 
the  peach  tree,  and  ivliich  if  not  removed  therefrom 
soon  occasions  its  death.  The  idea  that  the  fly, 
which  deposits  the  e^g  of  this  worm,  prefers  the 
gimj  for  its  repository,  I  have  always  considered  er- 
roneous, and  which  I  think  the  examination  of  the 
fruit  I  send  you  will  evidently  prove.  An  eany  and 
sure  means  of  destroying  them,  is  to  gather  up  from 
under  the  trees  the  fruit  thus  infected,  giving  it  to 
the  hogs  or  otherwise  destroying  it.  In  every  situ- 
ation where  I  have  examined  the  fallen  peaches 
from  frees  not  in  the  vicinity  ol  bearing  plums,  I 
have  found  them  almost  invariably  containing  the 
young  peach  worm,  the  egg  of  which  must  unrioubt 
edly  have  been  deposited  in  the  germen  or  very 
young  fruit  of  this  present  season.  On  the  ground 
I  occupy  at  Murray  hill,  there  are  no  bearing  plum 
frees,  and  every  peach  that  I  have  examined  under 
the  frees  there,  has  bad  the  young  worm  in  it.  lint 
on  examining  the  peaches  in  the  garden  of  Charlns 
Oakley,  F,sq.  I  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  but  com 
paratively  few  fallen  fruit,  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
containinc  anj  appearance  of  the  worm.  His  gar- 
den contains  a  niinibcr  of  fine  plum  trees  intermix- 
ed with  the  peaches;  and  the  fruit  of  his  |)lnm  frees 
has  fallen  oft'  in  great  quantities,  every  one  of  which 
appears  to  contain  the  same  species  of  worm  as  the 
peach.  From  »vhich  circumilance  I  am  persuaded 
the  fly  prefers  the  plum  to  the  peach  for  the  depo- 
sitory of  its  eti'j:',  and  that  consequently  the  plant- 
ing of  plum  tries  amongst  our  peaches  would  be 
f.ne  great  mean^  of  prcservinj;  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
I  am  aware  that  the  destruction  of  our  plums  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  attacks  of  the  ciirculio;  how 
ever  correct  this  statement  may  Imvc  been  in  other 
seasons  or  situations  I  know  not.  but  it  appears  cvi- 
ileiit  to  me  the  jame  fly  that  depcsils  the  eggof  the 
peach  worm  upon  the  peaches,  deposits  it  in  the 
plum,  and  that  the  curciilios,  instead  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  plums  fallin;;  prematurely,  actually 
contribute  in  a  very  eminent  ilegrce  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  fruit  by  dcstroyinu  the  peach  worm, 
after  the  fruit  containing  them  tail  upon  the  i^rounrl. 

Whether  the  eurculio  deposits  its  egj(s  in  the 
fruit  whiitt  on  the  tree  or  after  it  lall«,  I  do  not  know. 
Jf  it  does  while  on  the  tree,  lliry  must  lake  a  much 
longer  time  to  hutch  than  that  uf  the  peach  worm. 


which  I  have  often  found  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length  when  the  fruit  fall.  The  curcolio  I  have 
never  seen  till  several  weeks  after  the  fruit  had  fall- 
en. I  have  then  found  them  in  bunches  in  a  single 
fruit,  with  the  remains  of  the  peach  worm  dissolved 
into  a  soft  watery  like  substance;  but  I  hive  never 
found  a  peach  worm  alive  in  any  of  the  fruit  after 
the  curculios  enter  it-  The  ciirculios,  even  in 
their  youngest  larva;  state,  i-re  easily  discernible 
(from  that  of  the  egeria  exitioso  or  peach  worm.) 
iiy  their  feet  and  feelers  as  well  as  iheir  small  wiry 
and  active  appearance.  But  as  I  have  sent  )ou 
samples  of  both  in  their  native  livery,  you  will  be 
able  to  correct  me  if  I  am  under  any  mistake  as  to 
their  titles,  &c. 

I  am  sir,  with  great  respect,  yours  truly, 
Samuel  L.  Mitchill  \V,m.   Wilson. 

JVeto-York,  July  lU/i,  IS.'O. 

Average  price  nj    Vei^elables  sold   in    Washington 
(JV  Y)  Market,  Jor  July,    1829. 

Cauliflower,  from  8  to  13  cents  per  head—  Brocoli, 
6  to  12^  per  head — Green  peas,  from  25  to  50  cents 
perbusbel  —  New  potatoes,  from  jj,l  50  to  3U  cents 
per  bushel — Cabbage,  from  18  to  75  cents  per  dozen 
heads — Lettuce,  9  to  18  ciiils  per  dozen — Raiiishes, 
from  9  to  14  bunches  for  lik  cents — Carrots,  2  to  4 
cents  per  bunch — Beets,  3  to  G  cents  per  hunch  of 
5 — Onions,  from  14  to  18  bunches  for  12icls. — do. 
m  string  from  3  to  5  cents  per  string  of  2  to  3  lb  w  t. 
each  —  Watercress,  6  to  18  cents  per  *  peck — Siring 
beans,  12i  to  50  cents  per  bushel — Windsor  or  broad 
bean,  75  to  $1  per  bushel — Turnips,  2  to  6  cents  per 
bunch  of  6  to  12 — Salsify,  4  to  C  cents  per  bunch — 
Parsley,  3  cents  per  bunch — Spinach,  25  to  32  ets. 
per  bushel — Cucumbers,  from  12*  to  gl  per  100 — 
Squashes,  25  to  50  cents  per  dozen  —  Endive,  12J 
'o  18  cents  per  dozen  — Chives,  8  to  10  cents  per 
dozen  bunches  —  Parsnips,  8  to  10  cents  per  bunch — 
Green  Corn,  G  to  16  ears  for  12i  cents — Musk  Me- 
lons, 8  to  18  cents  each — Water  do.  12  to  55  cents 
each — Native  Grapes,  4  to  121  cents  per  half  peck — 
Plums,  124  to  18  cents  per  quart — Apples,  12i  to 
371  cents  per  bushel — Pears,  25  to  50  els.  per  bush. 
Gooseberries,  4  to  8  cents  per  quart — Raspberries, 
3  to  5  cents  per  basket — Whortleberries,  6  to  9  els. 
per  quart — Blackberries,  4  to  3  cents  per  quart — 
Peppers,  50  to  75  per  100 — I'omatoes,  25  to  75  cts. 
per  half  peck— Eggplant  Fruit  9  to  2  lbs.,  6  to  10 
cents  each — Sagc'l'hyiiie,  Hyssop,  Sweefmarjorum, 
Sweet  ba«il,  Balm,Tansey,  Horehound,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  herbs,  in  great  abundance  from  10 
to  14  bnnches  for  123  cents. 

The  supply  of  vegetables  this  month  has  been 
very  abundant,  and  the  quality  excellent. 

[JV.  Y.  Farmer. 


FALLEN  FRUIT. 

Be  very  careful  to  gather  all  |)Hnctured  or  decay 
ing  fruits,  whether  on  your  trees  or  on  the  ground, 
and  give  Ihem  to  your  hogs.  If  you  do  not,  the 
norms  which  they  contain,  and  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  their  premature  decay,  will  make  their 
escape  into  the  ground,  and  you  will  find  the  evil.-, 
which  await  their  visitations  will  increase  upon  you 
another  season. 


The  orange,  lemon,  dtron,  lime,  olive,  &c.  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Florida,  where 
they  thrive  and  llourish  exceedingly  well  —  great 
quanlilies  of  the  former,  particularly,  were  raised 
the  last  year— 15,000  having  been  gathered  at  St- 
Augustine  alone. 


77ie  Tta  Slirub  has  been  naturalized  in  Asia  with 
complete  success,  so  that  sooner  or  later,  Ihe  Chinese 
monopoly  will  come  to  an  end,  and  wilh  that  end, 
probably,  the  Celestial  Empire  will  break  in  pieces. 


ZiABIXlS'  SZ:FiiKT&XZ.NT. 


THE    WEDDING   RING. 

"think  ivEi  l  o.v  it." 

Reasons  for   the   use  of  the   Wedding  Ring  in  the 

Marriage  Ceremony. 

1.  As  by  turning  a  ring  forcvr  no  end  can  be 
found,  so  the  friendship  ct-menled  by  marriage 
should  be  endless  and  perpetual;  not  even  broken  oil' 
Soally  by  Ihe  interruption  of  death,  but  Ihe  mar- 
riage parly  separating  merely  during  Ihe  night  of 
the  grave  in  sure  anil  certain  hope  ol  meeting  attain 
on  the  morning  of  a  glorious  rc-urrection,  when 
all  that  wa«  pure  and  lovely  in  the  union,  shall  be 
»iore  so  still,  with  Ihe  high  additional  perfection  of 
(ontinuins  uninterrupted  throaghout  the  endless 
lomid  of  a  blessed  iniiiiorlality 

2  As  Ihe  marriage  ring  should  be  made  of  pure 
gold,  which  is  the  most  pure  or  simple  of  all  mcials, 
so  the  marriage  iinii>ii,  ceniented  by  that  impres- 
sive pledge  given  and  received,  should  be  pure  in 
iis  oiigin,  pure  in  its  continuance,  and  so  pure  in 
all  ils  motives  as  to  contra  (lislinguish  the  contracl- 
iiiH  parties  from  all  intimacies  founded  upon  cross 
or  carnal  prineip'es,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  re- 
aiiiibling  th^  love  of  Christ  for  his  spouse  the 
Church,  who  so  loved  the  Church  that  he  gave 
lliiiiself  for  it. 

.1.  As  gold  of  which  the  marriage  ring  should  be 
Hade,  is  esteemed  Ihe  most  valuable  of  all  metals, 
eo  the  love  and  friendship  implied  in  Ihe  marriage 
ring  should  ever  be  considered  as  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  any  other  system  of  which  human  na- 
ture is  cafiable. 

4.  As  gold  is  the  most  compact  or  least  porous 
of  metals,  so  the  marriage  love  and  friendship 
sliould  be  so  closely  cemented  by  the  blending  info 
each  other  of  all  the  kind  and  good  affections  of 
the  parlies,  as  to  leave  no  possible  aperture  or 
opening  for  Ihe  introduction  of  any  strange  or  for- 
bidden affection.  Each  party  should  always  be 
preparNi  to  say  of  the  other, 

"Thy  loveliness  my  heart  liatli  pre-possest, 
And  left  no  room  for  any  other  guest." 

5.  As  gold,  by  tho  action  of  the  most  intense 
heat,  even  in  a  crucible,  cannot  lose  .sny  particular 
of  its  original  weigh'  and  worth,  but  comes  out  of 
ihe  crucible  as  heavy  and  as  valuable  as  when  it 
was  put  in,  losing  nothing  in  consequence  of  the 
fiery  ordeal,  except  wh.itever  portion  of  dross  or 
alloy  may  have  been  incorporated  with  the  pure 
metal;  so  Ihe  most  severe  afflictions,  and  fiery  per- 
secutions, ivhich  niay  be  the  portioi,  of  Ihe  mar- 
riage parties,  during  some  of  the  changes  of 
this  mortal  life,  should  never  be  able  to  dete- 
riorate or  take  from  Ihe  marriage  union  any 
part  of  ils  intrinsic  worlh  or  beauty,  hut  the  (larlies 
should  rise  from  the  furnace  of  affliction  and  the 
dishonouis  of  the  grave  without  having  lost  any 
thing  except  the  grosser  particles  of  earth  and  sin, 
which  may  have  unhappily  attached  themselves  to 
Ihe  mystic  union  which  was  intended  to  secure 
their  lelicily. 

6.  The  marriage  ring  should  be  perfectly  plain; 
that  is,  no  chased,  raised,  or  arlificial  work  should 
appear  on  its  surface — impljing,  that  Ihe  marriage 
union  should  not  be  the  result  of  an  artifice,  oi.  ac- 
count of  u-ealth,  equipage,  honor,  or  the  undue  in- 
fluence of  friends,  but  the  plain  result  of  an  honour- 
able ami  religious  affection  between  the  contracting 
parlies  and  that  God  w  ho  first  instituted  the  only 
estate  of  matrimony. 

7.  As  gold  is  an  incoriuptiblc  metal;  that  is,  if 
thrown  into  the  mire,  oi  embedded  in  Ihe  most  im- 
pure soil,  it  will  never  become  corrupt,  corrode,  or 
imbibe  one  speck  of  rust  or  impurity,  so  shouM  (he 
marriage  love  ami  friendship,  however  il  may  be 
soiuetioics  obliged  to  descend  Irom  the  elevation  of 
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tfflurnce  into  the  d<-fpc«t  v:\IU'y  of  pnniry  or  di«- 
lre»t,  be  iloouifil  "to  waste  its  swiftness  on  the 
desert  sir,"  be  incarccmled  ivitliin  llif  Rlomny  con- 
fines of  the  |iri«on  cell,  or  ussorialo  willi  llie  poor, 
Ibe  mean,  or  the  illilrr.ile,  slill,  like  ll»  iiiciirnipli 
ble  emblem,  >hoiild  it  cuiilinue  as  bright  and  beau- 
tiful as  ever. 

8.  As  gold  is  the  iiosi  tlnclile  o(  hII  metals,  so 
Ihiit  an  ounce  c»n  be  beaten  out  to  cover  an  «cr« 
of  land,  or  gild  :i  linrly  attenuated  thread  to  em 
brice  the  circuiulVrer.cr  of  the  world's  surface,  so 
should  the  results  of  the  iiiarriaKe  uiiinn  fulfil  the 
original  comniatid.  lo  increase,  n.ulliply,  aid  r  ov<r 
the  earth  «ith  "The.  precious  sons  of  Ziun,  com- 
parable to  fine  gold." 

9.  As  the  marriage  ring  exhibits  nothing  lo  im- 
ply pre  eiuinc-nce  of  the  one  parl>  over  lb--  •.ilior, 
nolwiihsl^duling  iliat  the  word  obey  is  appucil  to 
(he  Lad)  rather  than  the  Gentleniai.,  yet  llie  Gen- 
tleman, should  ever  recollect,  that  as.  in  forensic 
Courts,  especially  Courts  of  F.quily.  the  Plaintiff 
must  appear  with  what  is  called,  "clean  hands.V 
in  other  words  have  fully  dune  liis  pari  and  duty; 
so  before  the  husband  can  have  any  right  to  com- 
maiul,  or  the  wile  be  under  ubiigaliuiis  lo  obey,  he 
must  remember  the  rest  of  his  love  aiid  sincerity, 
which  is  given  in  Holy  Scriptures:  viz  "Husbands, 
love  your  wives,  as  Christ  loved  the  Church,"  but 
how  did  Christ  prove  his  love  for  the  Church?  by 
dying  for  it.  When  a  love,  of  which  this  is  the 
model,  predominates  in  the  liusbaml's  lieatt,  he  can 
require  no  obedience  from  his  wife,  but  wliai  she 
will  ever  feel  it  to  her  honour,  privilege,  and  de- 
light to  render. 

When  a  lady  "reads,  marks,  learns,  and  inward- 
ly digests"  (he  foregoing,  with  all  its  implied  sug- 
gestions and  endearments,  and  then  glances  at  the 
honoured  linger,  which  bears  the  pure  insignia  of 
such  voluminous  delight  and  serious  responsibility, 
how  inexpressibly  happy  she  must  feel  ihat  she  can 
be  at  all  limes,  and  under  all  cjicuinstances,  the 
bearer  of  so  dear  and  portable  a  pledge  of  all  that 
coiislitules  real  terrestrial  felicity,  and  m^y  she 
often  recur  to  the  title  or  motto,  and  "Thinic  well 
00  it." 

"This  love  worth  commending, 

Still  beginning,  never  ending." 

The  following  beautiful  lilies  are  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  James  W'.  Miller,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
Vankee,  who  is  now  in  Europe. 

GAELIC  SONG. 
"N'dian  u  ruidh  air  falbh  learn." 
Wilt  thou  flee  away  wilh  me — 

Maiden  wilh  the  locks  of  gold? 
Heaths  are  wide  and  hills  are  free. 

Thy  chief's  heart  is  true  and  bold: 
Seek  wilh  me  the  shaded  glen 

Where  my  father's  halls  arise; 
True — the  night  is  dark — what  then-' 

Stars  are  in  thy  clear  blue  eyes: 
CoTie!   I  hear  my  good  gray  steed 

Neighin;;  by  the  green-wood  tree; 
Maiiien,  now  for  daring  deed! — 

Wilt  thou  flee  away  with  me? 

Maiden,  wilh  the  golden  hair. 

Lean  thou  from  Ihy  lallice  high; 
Send  thy  sweet  breath  on  the  air. 

Let  me  feel  that  Ihou  art  nigh: 
See!   Ihe  cloud  is  lifting  fast. 

Starry  lights  are  bursting  forlh. 
High  the  circling  glows  are  cast, 

.Streaming  from  Ihe  wizard  norlh; 
Wilt  thou  bless  Ihy  lover's  arms? 

His  lone  bowers  are  sad  for  thee, 
Biril-  await  Ihy  sun-lighl  eliarms — 

Thither,  maiden  wilt  thou  flee? 


Saw  I  not  thy  Iressvs'  gleam, 

W.iviiig  oil  the  nenlle  wind? 
Like  as  III  a  blissful  dream. 

Heard  I  not  lliine  acceiils  kind' 
Such  bright  glory  never  wreathed 

O'er  the  nnrlhern  hills  alofl. 
Starlit  hollows  never  breathed 

Echoes  half  so  rich  and  soft: 
V.inish'd!   ah.  how  sad  and  diear 

.Ml  the  I'ainling  stars  look  down! 
Willi  light  foot  couies  stealing  near? 

M  liilen! — now  thou  art  my  own. 

Pant  not  thus  Ihou  timid  I'lwn, 

K.dded  on  thy  lover's  breasi; 
Thou  nnuhl'st  roam  the  wide  world's  lawn 

Nor  I'lnd  holler  lair  lo  rest: 
Come,  iiiv  good  sleed,  from  the  glade; 

Slilly  wave  ye  forest  bowers: 
Reach  Ihy  glooms  thou  friendly  shade; 

What  free  joy  will  soon  be  our's! 
Holy  night  that  never  heard 

Vows  so  true  as  mine  shall  be: 
Maidi  n,  trust  thy  chieftain's  word — 

"1  will  flee  away  with  thee."  RL 
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GUM  SPRING  HACKS. 
[An  interesting  race  was  run  on  the  Gum  Spring 
course  in  Loudoun  county,  (Va.)  on  the  6th  May 
last,  of  whioh  we  have  seen  no  account  published. 
Tlie  following  is  derived  by  letter,  from  a  much  es- 
teeaied  correspondent.] 

A  sweepstake  for  untried  colts  was  run  over  Ihe 
Gum  Spring  course,  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  on 
Wednesday  last  the  6th  of  May  Mile  heals — ten 
entered,  viz:  Capl.  George  H  "Terrell's  horse  Para- 
gon by  Virginia  Eclipse,  M;<jor  J.  Lewis's  (illy  by 
Contention.  N.  Lufboroiighs  tilly  by  Roanoke,  Mr. 
Ashton's  filly  by  Red  Eyes,  Dr.  Macrae's  horse  by 
Charles,  Mr.  Beard's  Contention,  Mr.  Stevens'  Co- 
umbus,  Mr.  Gulivan's  — ,  Mr.  Harrison 


me  to  know  that  a  -pint  ha*  reviied  hihouksI  mt  for 
iiiipriitlng  the  breed  ol  our  hni^e*.  Mhieh  hereto- 
fore for  no  nianj  )ear»  has  remained  almost  ilor- 
mant  At  some  future  pciio>l  I  will  semi  you  Purrn- 
gon's  pedigree.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  coiiliibute 
iiiiich  to  Ihe  improvement  of  our  stork  in  this  quar- 
ter.     SVilh  great  respect  'inil  renard, 

Vuiir  fneiid  and  obed'l  setv'l.     li    C. 
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by  Red  Eyes,  and  Mr.  Whiting's  Conten 

tion.  The  llircc  last  ilid  not  start.  Seven  started, 
and  at  the  going  ofT  Mr.  Ashton's  filly  took  the  lead 
and  kept  it  about  half  a  mile,  when  Paragon  passed 
her  with  apparent  ease;  he  was  immediately  at- 
tacked by  Mr  Lufborough's  tilly,  and  she  contended 
for  Ihe  heat  with  all  the  power  of  which  she  was 
mistress,  but  Paragon  beat  her  with  great  ease. 

.At  Ihe  proper  lime  lor  starling  Ihe  horses  were 
called  uj)  for  Ihe  second  heat,  when  Paragon's  groooi 
had  not  time  to  put  on  his  martingal  with  which  he 
hud  been  regularly  trained.  At  starling  Mr.  Lewis's 
lilly  put  at  hiin,  an<l  Ihe  heat  was  very  warmly  con- 
tested by  her;  but  to  Ihe  great  gratification  of  some, 
and  contiary  to  the  expectations  of  many.  Paragon 
maintained  his  ground  and  defied  all  her  exertions, 
and  won  Ihe  race  with  great  ease.  The  ruler  of 
Paragon  did  not  carry  a  whip,  and  there  were  no 
marks  of  the  spurs  left  upon  him.  Tin-  l.ist  heat 
was  of  intense  interest;  and  before  starting  the  liels 
were  much  in  fivour  of  Mr  Lufboroiigh'-  filly, and 
some  weie  made  t  .king  her  against  the  field.  When 
We  consider  Paragon's  age,  not  4  years  old  till  the 
last  day  of  August  next,  and  Ihe  rapidity  of  bis 
growlh,  being  now  I.t  hands  3  inche8,.there  is  no 
douljl  he  will  make  a  very  supeiior  luif  hor-e.  It 
must  be  very  highly  gr.itiiying  to  the  lovers  of  sport 
in  this  par*,  of  Virginia,  lo  see  the  very  mm'y  spoil 
of  racing  reviving;  and  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  lo 


(From  the  Vermont  Chronicle.) 
CIIRONOLUGICAI- 

Mr-  Editor.  The  following  scrap  of  chronology 
may  be  amusing  and  interesting,  and  perhaps 
omewliat  iostrueljve  to  a  portion  of  your  readers 
who  may  not  be  possessed  of  a  knowledge  of  Ihe 
facts  it  contains,  nor  have  at  hand  Ihe  uieans  of 
obtaining  it.  If  you  consider  it  worthy  you  may 
give  it  a  place  in  your  column': 

Kings  of  England. 

'I'he  number  of  sovereigns  Ihat  have  reigned  in 
England  since  A.  D.  -155,  including  Ihe  present 
King,  is  183:  of  this  number,  lO-l  reigned  prior  to 
Ihe  year  827;  at  which  lime  Ihe  governmenls  into 
which  England  was  divided,  called  the  Ileiiiarcliy, 
were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy.  Tlic  Sov- 
ereigns which  have  worn  the  Crown  since  that 
event,  a  period  of  U8-2  years,  are  79  The  Saxon 
family  reigned  from  A.  D  800  to  1066—266  years; 
and  gave  16  Kings  lo  the  nation.  The  Norman 
lainily  reigned  lioni  A.  D.  1066  lo  1 135  -ii9  years — 
3  Kings.  'I'he  French  house  of  Blois,  from  A.  D. 
1133  lo  1154  —  19  years— 1  King.  The  house  of 
Anjou  or  Planl.igenel  (French)  held  Ihe  throne  331 
years,  from  A.  U.  1  154  lo  1485, anil  furnished  Eng- 
land wilh  14  Kings.  In  the  year  1400  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  iisurpeil  (he  throne,  after  having  mur- 
dered Ihe  Duke  of  York;  and  from  Ibis  lime  Ihe 
two  rival  families  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds. 
At  length  Ihe  nation  was  plunged  into  a  civil  war, 
which  raged  from  1452  till  1483;aiid  in  tvhich  most 
of  the  Princes  and  families  ot  York  and  Lineaster 
were  slain.  These  rival  houses  furnished  each  3 
Kings,  and  Ihe  two  branches  were  united  in  Henry 
VII.  and  peace  restoreil  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  A.  D.  1485.  Henry  was  the  first  uf  the 
rudor«;  and  this  family  wore  the  Crown  till  the 
year  1C03 — 1 18  years,  and  g.ive  lo  England  5  Sove- 
reigns. The  ."scotch  family  of  Stuart  next  succeed- 
ed," and  filled  Ihe  throne 'till  the  year  1714-111 
years;  in  the  persons  of  6  .Sovereigns.  To  Ihein 
succeeded  Ihe  present  house  of  Kriinswlck,  who 
have  given  4  Kings,  and  swayed  the  sceptre  1  15 
years. 

Of  the  whole  number  (133)  46  were  killed;  about 
one  half  tlie  number  in  battle,  the  remainder  by 
other  means.  Two  were  accidentally  killed — one, 
viz:  Charles  I.  beheaded — anil  the  reinainder  were 
destroyed,  either  by  poison  or  assassin  ilion.  S.jven 
abdicated  the  throne — eight  were  deposed — and 
one  became  a  Monk.  I'he  shortest  reign  wag  that 
of  Osbald./ice/it!/-scfeH  day},  X.  D  796:— tli-  long- 
est was  Ihat  of  George  111  from  1760  to  18-:0— 60 
years.  We  have  the  record  of  but  little  more  than 
■iOO  legitimate  children,  though  lliisi-  jirobably  not 
more  than  one  third  the  true  numbei;  a^  before  the 
.Norman  conque-l  nothing,  or  at  most,  little  is  said 
of  any  except^  those  that  wore  the  Crivn.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  we  have  Ihe  names  of  "25  natu- 
ral or  illegitimalc  children,  whidi  probably  falls 
veiy  far  short  of  Ihe  truth  England  has  had, 
since  the  Norman  conqu'st,  three  Queens,  who 
have  iroverned  as  Sovereigns  in  their  own  rights, 
VIZ.  Miry,  crowned  A.  D.  1553 — Elizihelh,  crown- 
ed A.  D.  I55S— and  Anne,  in  1702.  In  ad  lilion  to 
these  was  Mary,  the  sister  and  predecessor  of  .\nne, 
who  shared   the  throne  and  government  with  her 
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husband,  WilliHni  III.  The  nioi.t  cons|iicuous  per- 
sons, considered  usurpers  are  Stephen, oC  llie  house 
of  Blois,  A.  D.  11S4,  and  Richard  III.  (the  humped 
back)  Duke  of  York,  A.  D.  1483,  and  Ohver  Crom- 
well, who  look  the  niRn  of  governniciit  uilh  the 
title  of  Protector,  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
(1650.)  In  caMing  the  house  of  IJruniwick  to  the 
throne,  England  lias  restored  the  line  of  her  an- 
cient Kings — that  fannily  being  descended  lineally, 
through  the  female  branch,  from  Wooden,  the  an- 
cient Saxon  King. 

Kings  of  Scotlakd. 
The  house  of  Fergus  reigned  from  A.  D.  404  to 
1370— 9(JG  years,  and  gave'  to  Scotland  60  Kings. 
The  house  of  Stuart  reigned  to  the  year  lti03,  the 
period  when  the  union  took  place  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  233  years,  and  gave  9  Sove- 
reigns; making  in  all  69.  A  singular  fate  seems  to 
have  attended  the  Scottish  Kings, — of  their  whole 
number,  no  Itsa  than  30  came  to  their  death  by  vio- 
lent means,  and  by  accident.  'I'en  were  slain  in 
battle — 12  were  murrlcred,  (3  of  lliem  by  their 
wives  or  through  their  instrumentality) — 2  were 
drowned;  one  ilied  in  prison — one  starved  to  death; 
two  were  beheaded — one  died  of  grief— one  of  the 
bite  of  a  mad  wulf,  and  one  committed  suicide — 
two  are  uncertain.  The  two  principal  usurpers, 
Grimus  and  Macbeth,  .J.iinea  VI.  aflenvards  James 
I.  (of  England)  was  the  last  Scolli>h  Kinj;,  and  the 
son  of  Mary,  who  was  treaiherou-iy  imprisoned  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  eigbtei-n  years,  and  then  cruelly 
beheaded  by  her  order,  to  her  everlasting  disgrace. 
In  him  the  two  crowns  were  united,  and  the  Scot- 
tish monarchy  became  extinct,  as  an  independent 
government,  in  the  year  1603.  The  shortest  reign 
recorded  is  six  months,  and  the  longest  forly  nine 
years:  in  the  person  of  William,  surnamed  the 
Lion,  from  the  year  1 164  to  1213. 


SEAT  OF  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE. 
Leaving  Philadelphia  by  the  Bordenlown  route, 
you  pass  point  Hun  ze,  as  it  was  called  by  Stephen 
Sayre,once  Shciiff  of  London,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  present  owner,  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
once  King  of  Naples,  Spain,  and  the  Indies.  The 
house  he  lir.it  built  was  bmnt — some  say  by  Ihe  Holy 
Alliance,  in  order  to  iloslroy  the  written  proofs  there 
preserved  of  their  imperial  and  rojal  meannesses. 
Where  it  stood  there  is  now  a  very  high  Belvideie, 
which  contains  a  chapel,  and  comnian<ls  extensive 
views  of  Ihe  picturoque  scenery  surrounding  it  for 
many  miles.  A  lll;lr^hy  creek  that  used  to  creep 
through  the  grounds,  by  letting  in  the  river,  has 
been  swelled  into  a  fine  sh''i:t  of  running  water,  im 
proving  as  much  the  health  as  the  prospect.  '1  he 
grounds  are  mined  by  curious  and  extenfivo  subter- 
ranean passages,  wbieh  lead  from  the  present  man- 
sion to  the  Delaware.  It  stands  ralher  niah  the 
road,  and  consists  of  a  central  building,  flanked  l)y 
towers.  There  are,  betides,  several  other  dwelling 
houses  in  the  enclosure.  About  sixteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  are  attached  to  it,  divided  into  several 
farms,  and  pervaded  by  roads,  cut  for  rides,  alon:; 
the  river,  around  the  lake,  through  Ihe  woods,  and 
otherwi--e,  so  as  to  atrord  pleasant  excursions  about 
the  promises.  The  (Joiint,  as  he  is  entitled,  or 
Mister  Uonaparle,  as  'he  ecMinlry  people  sometimes 
call  him,  has  expended  a  great  deal  of  mone)  in  im- 
provements, of  uhieli  til"  nei;;lib(iiirhood,  and,  in- 
deed, every  body,  pait  .kes,  on  the  highways.  Hi? 
tenants  account  lor  their  rents  in  making  roads, 
clearing  woods,  and  the  lilie:  anil  Llurileiito»n  is 
greatly  indebted  to  hi-,  residence  for  its  revival.  On 
Sundays  the  house  a'lil  uriiuiid.'.  are  frecpienled  by 
crowds  of  visiters  I'rom  I'hiladilphia  and  elsewliere, 
to  whnm  eve.-y  tl.ii'g  is  Ihroun  open.  Nothing  can 
excceJ  the  kind  and  cordial  hospilalily  of  the  philo- 
sopher, whose  h.ippiness  it  has  liei  n  fiirm.iny  years 
to  ioiprovc  this  retircroenl.     A  distinguished  per- 


son, speaking  of  his  excellent  government  of  Naples, 
compared  him  to  Plito  on  the  throne:  to  which  il 
may  be  added,  that  he  substitutes  Point  Breeze  for 
thrones  without  a  murmer.  Many  respectable  Ame- 
ricans, formerly,  could  not  think  of  a  Frenchman 
without  aversion,  or,  of  Bonaparte,  without  horror. 
All  such  as  have  become  acquainted  with  the  in- 
stance of  both,  who  so  quietly  and  respectably,  dwells 
in  New  Jersey,  have  surrendered  their  prejudices, 
without  other  effort  or  influence  on  his  part  than  the 
constitutional  amenity  ol'  his  conduct,  candour  of  his 
conversation,  and  constancy  of  his  principles.  Ii- 
stead  of  losing  by  approach,  he  never  fails  to  gain. 
Abounding  in  the  most  interesting  recollections  Of 
the  great  events,  and  men  of  modern  Europe,  and 
speaking  freely  on  all  subjects,  hatred,  anger,  re- 
venge, and  detraction,  appear  to  be  (breign  to  hi-- 
nature.  Among  other  proofs  of  a  sincere  and  kind 
disposition,  it  Is  delightful  to  hear  him  declare,  s^ 
he  does,  with  uniform  earnestness,  that  the  raudi 
abused  Napoleon  was  as  amiable  and  well  disposal 
as  is  the  grateful  brother  who  bears  this  testimony 
to  bis  character-  The  domestics,  some  of  there, 
who  served  him  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago,  are  noiv 
in  his  family,  at  Point  Breeze,  where  all  deserving 
guests  are  welcomed  with  a  reception  which  leaves 
none  but  Ihe  most  agreeable  impressions.  The 
slate  of  New  Jersey  owes  to  his  arrival  there  the 
repeal,  Pennsjhania  the  modification,  and  Neiv 
York,  (it  is  believed,)  also  the  repeal  of  the  odious 
and  preposterous  common  law,  preventing  foreigners 
owning  real  estate,  which  is  discrediting  to  any 
commonwealth  where  it  exists.  It  is  impossible  to 
think  of  Spain  without  regret  that  so  fine  a  country 
sliouid  have  unfortunately  deprived  itself  of  the 
melioration  which  Joseph  Bonaparte's  government 
would  have  established  there,  instead  of  its  present 
degradation. 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Missouri)  Beacon,  July  4.) 

SMnCGLING   IN  THE  WeST. 

Progress  of  Ihe  Tariff  on  Woollen  Goods. 
In  the  year  1790,  first  laid,  5  per  cent, 

1798,  raised  to  12i 

1804,        "  15 

1812,        "  27 

1816,  reduced  to  25  " 

1824,  raised  to  88 

18-i8,        "  90 

This  is  the  duty — but  the  amount  of  protection 
which  the  domestic  woollens  actually  enjoy,  is  al- 
ways 20  per  cent,  more  than  the  Tariff,  as  the 
profit  to  Ihe  British  exporter  and  Ameiiran  importer, 
»  ilb  Ireigh;,  insurance  and  other  necessary  charges, 
are  full  20  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  the  article  at 
Ihe  manufactory.  Woollen  goods  enjoy  a  -irolec- 
lion  now  as  high  as  110  per  cent,  in  the  United 
Slates;   but  it  seems  of  the  tariff  as  of  every  thing 

else,  llinl  there  can  be  too  imtcli  of  a  trfind  lhin<r. 

Instead  of  paying  this  1 10  per  cent,  the  liritith  send 
tlieir  goods  up  the  St.  Lawrenen  and  Ihe  Lakes,  and 
poor  them  across  Ihe  western  frontier  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  payment  of  any  duty  at  all.  A 
regiment  of  infantry  was  ordered  from  Missouri  last 
fall  to  take  post  on  the  Lakes  to  arrest  these  prac- 
tices; but  foot  soltliers,  shut  up  in  forts  two  hundred 
mile^;  apart,  make  but  poor  progress  in  catching 
Canadians,  who  glide  over  the  water  in  dai  k  nights 
deliver  their  cargoes  to  receivers  on  the  American 
siile,  and  are  hack  before  day. 


Domestic  Manufacturks. 

The  Proviilcnce  (li.  1.)  Journal  mentions  having 
received  two  pair  of  cotton  stockings,  from  the 
New  hiiryporl  Iliisienj  Manufactory. 

In  appearance  these  stockings  are  staled  to  be 
quite  eipiai  to  the  imported  ailicic,  and  probably 
much  more  durable.  Cotton  bagging  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  from  refuse  cotton, 


which  surpasses  thai  made  from  hemp.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  Journal  thinks  they  will  be  able  to 
supply  the  southern  market  with  bagging,  from  llm 
raw  material  it.self,  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 


THE  SPIDER. 
The  Spider,  against  which  there  is  so  strange  and 
general  a  prejudice  is  in  reality  a  most  interesting 
family.  The  natural  history  of  the  Jlranea  diadema 
is  remarkably  so.  One  day  last  summer,  I  saw  a 
small  garden  spider  on  Ihe  bark  of  a  lime  leaf,  and 
by  it  what  appeared  to  be  a  minute  white  blossom, 
I  took  the  latter  into  my  hand,  when  a  friend,  who 
was  observing  Ihe  movements  of  the  little  sjiider, 
remarked  that  it  became  suddenly  agitated.  What 
1  had  removed,  was  the  bag  that  contained  its  eggs; 
I  immediately  replaced  it.  There  were  several  lit- 
lle  holes  in  the  leaf;  the  spider  fastened  several 
Ibreadi  to  the  bag,  until  Ihe  line  was  strong  enough 
to  draw  it,  and  then,  parlly  by  drawing,  and  partly 
by  pushing  with  his  lesrs  and  body,  brought  it  to 
one  of  Ihe  holes,  and  drew  it  through  to  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  My  friend  again  turned  the  leaf, 
exposing  that  side  to  the  light,  and  Ihe  spider  hasten- 
ed again  to  remove  it  into  the  shade.  It  was  curious 
to  observe,  that  the  insect  not  only  conveyed  the 
bag  again  to  the  other  side  of  Ihe  leaf  through  one 
of  the  holes,  but  that  it  drew  a  line  across,  and  pass- 
ed over  Ihe  hole  it  had  drawn  il  through  before,  and 
conveyed  it  through  the  next.  We  then  laid  the 
leaf  aside;  and  on  looking  at  it  again  sometime  af- 
terwards, found  the  spider  and  its  bag  stationary  in 
Ihe  very  spot  in  which  we  had  left  it.  The  eggs 
were  in  the  security  of  darkness  and  it  was  satisfied. 
[Englishman's  Mmanat. 


He  that  can  look  with  rapture  upon  the  agonies 
of  an  unoffending  animal,  will  soon  learn  to  view 
the  sufferings  of  a  fellow  creature  with  indifference, 
and  in  time  he  will  acquire  the  power  of  viewing 
them  even  with  triumph,  if  that  fellow  creatura 
should  become  the  victim  of  his  resentment,  be  it 
just  or  unjust.  But  the  minds  of  children  are  open 
to  impressions  of  every  sorl;  and  indeed,  wonder- 
ful is  the  facility  with  which  a  judicious  instructor 
may  habituate  them  to  tender  emotions.  I  have 
therefore  always  considered  mercy  to  beings  of  an 
inferior  species  as  a  virtue  which  children  are  very 
capable  of  learning,  but  which  is  most  difficult  to 
be  laiighl,  if  the  heart  has  been  only  familiariied 
to  spectacles  of  distress,  and  has  been  permitted 
either  to  behold  the  pangsof  any  living  creaiure  mth 
cold  insensibility,  or  to  inflict  them  with  wanton 
barbarity.  (furr. 

Original  Anecdote. 
A  few  years  ago,  a  couple  of  Dutchmen  upon  Ihe 
high  hills  of  Limeslion,  though  very  friendly,  had 
a  dreadful  falling  out  about  one  killing  the  olber't 
dog,  for  which  he  sued  lor  damages.  They  were 
called  into  court,  and  the  defendant  in  Ihe  case  was 
asked  by  the  .ludgc  if  he  killnl  the  dog.  "Be  sure 
1  kilt  bim,"  said  the  Dutchman,  "put  let  him  proof 
it."  This  being  quite  satisfactory,  the  plaintiff  m 
the  case  was  called  on  to  answer  a  few  qiiestione; 
he  was  asked  by  Ihe  Judge,  lo  what  amount  be  es- 
timated the  damages;  be  did  not  understand  this 
question  so  well;  so  In  be  a  lillle  plainer,  the  Judge 

asked  him  what  he  Iboiight  the  dog  lo  be  worth 

"He  sure,"  said  he,  "Ihe  dog  was  wot  notling,  but 
since  he  was  so  mean  as  to  kill  him,  he  shall  pay 
de  full  waliie  of  him.''  [Claiboru  lltratd. 

A  Fish  paying  Thibute  money. 
One  of  the   men  on    board    Ihe   schooner  Blank, 
Captain  Hopkins,  which  arrived  at  Truro,  on  Sun- 
day last,  drew  up  a  fish,  while  at  the  haiiki,  having 
io  its  tnaio,  lixluilf  dollart.  [Bamatablt  G'ucUi. 
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Baltimore,  Friuav,  Ai'uL'sT  'il,  18:^9. 


Wa  pasiol  the  last  two  days  in  (hat  hi^lil^  cul- 
tivated, beaiiliriil  and  lic:<llhy  dislrii-t  uT  D.iUiiiiore 
eountj,  on  "tlie  If'estcrn  Run,"  on  i-illirr  side  ul'the 
turnpikr;  ami  i(  wv  liiil  »ii'Mod  to  our  ou'n  inclina- 
tion and  (he  »lrun<;  (('iii|il.ilioiis  held  out  by  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  neighbours,  we  should  have  remain- 
ed two  weeks. 

We  scarcely  think  the  beauty  of  thiit  romantiCi 
and,  in  miniature,  iiiountuinuus  region,  can  be  gen- 
erally known;  or  it  ni.ty  b'.>,  Ihnt  teemiuj;  willi  lux- 
uriant crops  and  clothed  yet  in  the  deep  verdure  of 
June,  it  appeared  to  us  even  more  enchanting;  than 
usual.  I'here  cm  however  be  no  mistake  in  the  sa- 
lubrity which  must  arise  from  its  springs  cool  and 
ropioiu;  and  air — so  pure  and  elastic,  tlut  you 
respire  it  almost  insensibly,  and  the  body  and  sfiirits 
become  animated  as  if  suddenly  relieved  of  an  op- 
pressive weight — not  a  spear  of  grass  is  yet  fired, 
not  a  leaf  has  f.illcn;  the  whole  country  reminds  us 
of  what  we  have  often  heard  of  the  perpetual  ver- 
dure of  England  and  Ireland.  I'he  very  ladies 
seemed  to  be,  if  possible,  more  kind,  and  to  look 
sweeter  than  usual.  Considering  huw  limited  and 
bow  irregular  Is  the  help  and  assistance  spared  from 
(he  farm  to  the  homestead,  it  is  wonderful  what 
ample  provision  these  good  housewives  contrive  to 
make  of  tine  butter  and  rich  cream,  and  fat  poultry 
and  fresh  vegetables,  and  all  the  various  fruits  of 
the  season. 

With  such  matrons  presiding  at  the  sumptuous 
table,  and  lovely  daughters,  whose  rosy  cheeks  pro- 
claimed the  healthiness  of  the  country,  to  "lend  en- 
chantment to  the  view;"  well  might  a  grateful  and 
admiring  guest,  when  called  on  by  a  Farmer  present, 
for  bis  prevailing  thought,  respond  in  the  fullness  of 
bis  heart — "The  Farmer-ewe* — Heaven  bless  them! 
What  would  Farmers  do  without  them?  They 
jive  to  life  its  lustre  and  perfume,  and  ye  are 
w^dt  vfithout  them." 


tcr  than  any  tliuig  we  can  say:  Me  observed  tint, 
in  consequence  of  ihrir  great  productiveness  ami 
richness,  they  were  "the  best  poor  man's  beans  I 
am  acquainted  with."  Tlierc  is  ojie  thinij  in  green 
bc.ins  generally  lost  sight  of;  that  is,  the  pod  con- 
tains but  little  nutrilivc  matter  in  cumpirison  with 
the  bean;  and  thus,  those  which  admit  the  full 
growth  of  the  be^n  without  (he  pod  heconiiug  tou:;h 
ami  Useless,  are  far  more  nutritive  than  those  called 
French  beans,  and  others  which  an;  necessarily  •;•<- 
theiod  when  the  bean  has  scarcely  formed,  to  iii-sure 
their  tenderness.  If,  therefore,  nulrilion  f.irnis  any 
part  of  the  object  of  eating,  and  it  is  thought  thai 
moilcrn  philosophy  has  not  yet  entirely  explodeil 
this  old  fashioned  theory,  green  beans  which  admit 
tlie  lull  growth  of  the  bean,  such  as  friend  Sinclair's, 
oii:;ht  always  to  be  preferred  over  those  of  a  dilTcr- 

ent  quality.  

<if-  A  correspondent  complains  of  the  exclusion  of 
female  animals  kept  for  breeding,  but  not  raised  in 
the  State,  from  a  competion  for  premiums,  at  our 
cattle  shows,  and  thinks  they  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  well  as  males.  There  is  much  reason  in  the  sug- 
goslion,  and  it  is  commended  to  the  notice  of  the 
Agricultural  Society. 


O  New  York  Mirror.  —  It  is  seldom  we  take 
the  liberty  of  intruding  our  advice  with  respect  to 
Ibe  publications  most  suitable  for  families.  There 
is  one,  however,  which  we  would  recommend,  par- 
ticularly to  the  latlies — it  is  the  '•JVew  York  Mirror 
and  ladies'  Literary  Gazette,"  published  every  Sa 
turday  by  George  P.  Morris,  at  §4  per  annum.  It 
i>  an  excellent  miscellany,  devoted  to  the  instruction 
and  amusement  of  the  younger  members  of  society, 
but  in  the  pages  of  which  the  middle  aged  and  old  | 
may  God  much  worthy  of  their  attention.  It  is  em-  j 
bellished  with  occasional  elegant  copperplate  en- 
gravings of  public  edifices,  &c.,  and  each  number 
contains  a  piece  of  original  music,  generally  arrang 
ed  for  the  piano  forte.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully printed  papers  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
rolumns  are  carefully  guarded  by  its  intelligent 
editor,  as  well  from  any  thing  calculated  to  wound 
the  sensibility  of  the  most  delicate  modesty  and 
strict  morality,  as  from  sectarian  allusions  in  reli- 
Sjion  and  pirtisaii  discussion  in  politics.  Little  more 
need  be  said,  we  should  think,  to  induce  every  head 
of  a  family  to  lay  it  upon  the  toilet  of  their  ilaugh 
ters. 


The  Crops  of  Corn  is  Virginia. 

Extract— iJicAmonrf.'/uo-.  17,  18;!a 
The  crops  of  Indian  corn  in  Virginia  surpass 
any  thing  ever  known  before.  Even  on  the  thin 
forest  lands  they  are  e.xcellent,  but  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  they  are  astonishing.  As  I  came  up  James 
River,  a  field  of  reclaimed  swamp,  belonging  to  a 
Mr.  Aiken  of  Petersburg,  appeared  from  (he  density 
of  the  growth,  to  have  been  sown  broadcast. 

The  Richmond  Compiler  of  Friday  last,  says — 
The  corn  crop  is  unusually  promising  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Virginia,  from  which  we  have  any  ac- 
counts. An  intelligent  gentleman  remarked  to  us 
yesterday,  and  he  was  70  odd  years  of  age,  that  he  had 
never  seen  in  his  section  of  the  state  the  indications 
uf  a  more  abundant  harvest.  The  tobacco  is  said 
to  promise  a  large  crop;  but  the  quality  does  not 
probably  correspond  with  its  quantity.  It  has,  as 
it  were,  overgrown  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  co- 
pious rains  that  have  fallen  during  the  season. 

Port-Gibson,  (Mississippi,)  July  2b. 
Since  our  settlement  in  the  country,  we  h.we  not 
witnessed  so  wet  a  season  as  the  present.  Indeeil 
our  oldest  citizens  do  not  recollect  its  parallel.  The 
winter  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  rains; 
they  continued  to  flood  the  country  through  (he 
spring;  and,  contrary  to  all  prognostic  of  a  dry  sea- 
son, usually  consequent,  they  have  not  yet  ceased. 
The  rains,  for  the  last  six  months,  will  average,  we 
are  confident,  more  than  one  in  three  days,  and 
some  of  these  the  most  copious,  and  others  conti- 
nuing the  day  through-  In  the  six  months,  we  do 
not  recollect  but  one  week  of  clear  weather,  while 
several,  of  condnued  drizzly  showers,  are  fresh  on 
(he  memory. 


Gbken  Beans — We  were  las(  week  preseii(ed 
with  a  few  green  beans,  of  a  variety  new  in  ouri 
market,  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  &.  Moore.  They  are  i 
pole  beans,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  very  ' 
productive.  I'he  pods  are  as  fleshy  and  tender  a'»  i 
Ibe  best  French  beans,  even  when  beginning  to  turn  1 
yellow;  and  thus  they  admit  th<>  full  growth  of  the 
hean  in  the  pod,  whii  h  is  very  rich  A  remark  made  i 
by  Mr.  Sioclair,  illustrates  their  good  properties  bet- 1 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  arrivals  at  New- York  from  Havre  and  Liver- 
pool, intelligence  is  received  to  the  3lh  July,  about 
one  week  later  than  previous  advices.  Tlie  nevrs 
from  the  seat  of  war  in  the  East,  is  highly  favora- 
ble to  the  Russian  arms.  The  defeat  of  the  Turk- 
ish army  on  the  1 1th  June,  was  followed  by  the 
almost  total  rout  of  the  forces  of  the  Grand  Vizier, 
north  of  the  lialkan  mountain — nothing  remaining 
but  the  garrisons  of  Silistria  and  Choumla.  'I'he 
following  is  the  Russian  ofGcial  account  of  the  move- 
ments succeeding  the  battle  of  the  11th  June: 

"Warsaw,  June  10  ('i2). 

"The  rout  of  the  Ottoman  army  has  been  so  com- 
plete, and  (he  pursuit  confided  to  General  Count 


Pahlen  executed  with  so  much  vi|ror,  that,  with  (he 
execplion  of  some  cavalry,  who  appear  to  have  fall- 
en back  towariU  Aidos,  th>:  remains  of  his  army 
have  not  been  able  to  rally  any  where.  The  Grand 
Vizier  h.id  succeeded  in  getting  into  Choumla,  ac- 
companied by  a  feeble  escort  of  cavalry.  Our  par- 
lies of  Cossacks  brought  in  every  moment  fresh 
transports  of  prisoner^,  cannon,  bagg^ge,  and  colors, 
t.iken  from  the  Turks  in  their  flight.  The  number 
of  cannon  (aken  aiiitiun(i  already  (o  nearly  sixty, 
anil  the  loM  of  the  enemy  in  killed  is  about  6000 
men.  Ours  was  also  considerable  in  (he  badle  of 
(he  30lh  May,  (1  llh)  and  amounts  to  1400  killed 
and  GOU  wounded, amongst  whom  are  tivo  Generals. 

"A  body  of  1,500  horse,  with  infantry,  having 
left  Choumla,  probably  to  watch  our  movements, 
had  occupied  with  the  infantry  and  artillery  two  of 

the  redoubts  which  we  hail  constructed  last  year. 

The  e.ivalryhad  m:trched  forward  to  cover  them. 
General  Roth,  who  w.is  (Moceeding  lo  the  village  of 
M.trasch.havingobserveil  the  cavalry,  onlered  forlb- 
iviih  General  Prince  Mendatoff  to  make  a  charge 
wnh  some  squadrons  of  the  hussars  of  Alexandria 
and  Akhlyr,  and  six  pieces  of  light  artillery.  'I'hii 
chirge  completely  succeeded;  the  enemy  was  over- 
thrown, and  fell  bark  with  the  loss  of  two  standards. 

"lu  the  pursuit  of  this  detachment,  the  General 
found  himself  under  the  fire  of  one  of  the  redoubts; 
but  immediately  making  a  part  of  his  hussars  dis- 
mount, he  marched  at  their  heail,  and  in  a  moment 
carried  the  redoubt,  where  the  Turks  left  two  can- 
nun  and  two  standards. 

"The  second  redoubt  was  occupied  by  nearly  500 
men,  protected  by  a  battery,  which  showered  grape 
shot  upon  our  troops. 

"After  having  reformed  bis  detachment,  and  unit- 
ed some  companions  of  chasseurs  and  infantry. 
Prince  Mendatotf  ordered  an  attack  with  the  bayo- 
net instead  of  answering  the  fiie  of  the  Turkish 
musketry,  and  carried  the  redoubt.  Five  cannon  and 
twelve  standards  were  the  trophies  of  this  brilliant 
feat.  But  (he  exci(ement  of  (he  soldiers  was  such 
that  few  prisoners  were  taken.  The  enemy  left 
nearly  six  hundred  dead  on  the  spot,  and  we  lost 
one  hu-idred  in  killed  and  wounded. 

"The  lin|)eri,il  aimy  was  full  of  ardor,  notwith- 
standing (he  fatigue  ol  five  consecutive  forced  march- 
es, followed  by  a  badle  whicli  was  dispiiled  for  some 
hours  wi(h  the  greatest  lury." 

Corfu,  June  11 — Advices  from  Egina  state  (hat 
the  protocol  of  the  iJd  March,  recognizing  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  without  defining  the 
limits  of  Greece,  had  cie.teil  great  dissatisfaction, 
which  was  increased  l)y  the  pretensions  of  the  Eng- 
lish Consul  General,  wliu,  h.iving  obtained  an  audi- 
ence of  the  President  of  Gretce,  demanded  of  bim 
the  raising  of  all  the  blockmle.-*,  the  recWI  of  all  the 
Greeks  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  against  the  Porte.  The  President 
formally  refused  to  cease  hortililies  and  to  withdraw 
the  Greeks  from  Livadia,  and  informed  the  British 
Consul  that  his  duty  forbade  his  giving  up  the  ad- 
vantages already  obtained,  and  that  he  would  only 
yield  to  superior  force.  He,  at  the  same  time,  des- 
patched orders  to  all  the  commanders  not  to  quit 
their  positions.  I'he  Count  h.is  ^No  sent  a  vessel  to 
the  Ambassadors  who  are  repairing  to  Constantino- 
ple, to  inform  them  of  the  resolution  o(  the  Presi- 
dent of  Greece.  It  IS  not  known  »hat  ttl'-ct  this 
may  have  on  (he  mediating  power-,  bii(  ii  in  seen 
that  the  Greeks  refuse  the  pioteetor.il  and  the  ar- 
mistice (hat  should  precede  the  iiiieriei.ii,,n  of  the 
powers  at  Constantinople. 

Riols  in  Ireland— 'I'he  papers  bring  nnny  ac- 
couiils  I'loiii  Ireland,  of  riots  and  murders,  i'he  ill- 
bluod  between  the  Orangemen  and  Catholics  has 
not  become  cool.a'nd  the  f.iirs  ,ir>;  frui'f.il  uf  brawl... 
At  the  fair  of  Borrisokeane,  a  house  w.is  attacked 
by    previous    arrangement.     Several    armed    men 
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Here  assenihkil  within,  for  its  cicrence.  'I'liey  I  Sales  at  Havre ,  July  "i . — Cotton,  2it)  bales  Lou 
fired,  and  three  of  tlie  rioters  were  killed,  and  two  isiana,  103;-,  100  do.  at  93;  39  do.  90— CO  do.  at 
mortally  wounded.  At  Miltown  Malhay,  a  man  |  90—449  do.  at  83. 
was  shot  by  the  police.     There  had  been  a  despcr 


ate  riot  at  Manorhaiiiilton,  wliich  the  military  were 
called  from  Sli;,'o  to  quell.  Four  men  were  killed, 
and  many  wounded,  individual  instances  of  rob- 
bery, outraj;e  and  murder,  arc  too  numerous  to  be 
recounted.  Great  alarm  begins  to  prevail,  particu- 
larly in  the  northern  counties — Sligo,  Leitriic,  Ca- 
van,  and  Monaghan;  hut  in  Fermanagh,  according 
to  the  concurrent  repoits  wliicli  arc  received  from 
that  county,  the  pnrlies  are  actually  organizing  for 
a  battle.  A  district  meeting  of  the  Masters  of  the 
Orange  Lodges  was  held  in  that  county  on  the  1st 
ult.  \vlicn  it  was  resolved  unanimously  that  the 
Orangemen  of  Fermanagh  should  continue  to  as- 
semble as  usual  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  tiiera- 
sclves  against  the  "innovations  of  Popery."  It  was 
further  unanimously  resolved,  to  place  no  further 
confidence  in  Government,  by  which  they  had  been 
betrayed. 

Liverpool  Mahkets. 
A  letter  from  a  very  respectable  house  in  Liver- 
pool of  the  7th  ult.  says — The  decline  of  the  past 
week  on  some  descriptions  of  Cotton,  was  id. 
This  week  so  far,  it  adds,  the  business  done  has 
been  very  limited,  the  arrivals  are  large  and  the 
market  feels  heavy,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised 
if  some  furtlicr  trifling  decline  fakes  place  before 
the  demand  becomes  active  again.  Nothing  new 
in  the  stale  of  trade  at  Manchester. 

Flour  is  scarcely  inquired  for,  and  good  New 
York  may  be  had  now  so  low  as  35s,  and  even  less 
would  probably  be  taken  if  offered  for  a  quantity. 
For  Flour  in  bond  29s.  would  be  taken.  The  last 
week's  average  was  G9s  4d,  making  the  aggregate 
70s  5d.  The  duty  may  remain  at  10-)  8d  for  another 
week,  but  after  that  it  will  rise  materially. 

Liverpool,  July  8,  {Evening.) — The  sales  of  Cot- 
ton to-day  are  about  'i500  bales.  The  large  import 
since  the  Isl, (about  33,000  bags)  induces  purchasers 
to  offer  lower  piiccs,  and  holders  have  met  them  to- 
day at  a  decline  of  I  8d.  'I'he  export  deman<l  for 
yarn  is  great,  and  they  had  a  fair  market  day  at 
Manchester  yesterday. 

From  the  London  Price  Current  of  July  7. 
CoUon. — There  has   been   rather    more   deman<l 
during  the  past  week,  and  a  fair  quantity  has  been 
sold  at  very  steady  prices. 

London,  July  7. — The  accounts  from  the  country 
throughout,  coriespomi,  as  to  the  general  improve- 
ment  in  tlic  crops,  and  the  dull  state  of  the 
markets. 

II.ivr.E  Maruet,  6th  July. 
Ci'lion. — The  business  has  been  very  active  for  a 
wpfk  past  and  prices  of  United  States  short  staple 
have,  been  well  sustained.  Nothing  has  been  done 
in  Sea  Islands,  the  stock  of  which  is  increasing. 
The  sales  of  the  past  week  amounted  to  3083  liale>,  j 
viz:  829  Loui-iana  at84f  a  1121;  1394  Georgia  Up- 
lands at  81  al05;  this  la-t  price  was  obtained  for  a 
small  lot  of  choice — (remainder  Pernams  and  B;i- 
hias )  Arrivals  4J04  •rnm  the  U.  Stales;  111  from 
the  Brazils;  30  from  St.  Umningo.  Slock  on  hand 
4th  July,  26,427  bales,  of  which  24,607  bales  are 
U    Stales  sorts. 

Quercitron  finrk  New  York,  15f  a  19 — Pbiladel 
phia  -iOf  a  20,50 

Ricr. —  The  arrivals  coiilinue  to  be  heavy;  1122 
hags  have  been  received  from  Piedmont  (we  state 
this  to  shew  the  sources  of  supply.)  The  den.and 
is  lisht— only  33  licrcos  and  28  half  do.  Carolina  tf 
good  quality  hnvtf  been  sold — they  brought  22f — 
113  tierces  ordinary  and  60  good  brought  20f,  duly 
pnid 

7/ie  Ci-o;)j  are  promising,  and  the  sack  of  wheat 
fell  &  or  Of,  at  the  last  market  d.fv  at  Montivilliers. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  Jlugiist  14. 
nipples,  beil,   bbl.  a Brans,  while,. bushel 
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Ave; I  ST 


Su.N.  I  Length 

Rises.       Sets,  'of  days. 


.Saturday 22  i 

Sunday 23 


Wednesday,..  26  i 
Thursday,....  27  i 
Friday, 28  ! 


90  a  1.00.      «ce/,  mess,  bbl.  I0..50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 

9.60  a  10.00;  No.  •.',  8.00  a  8. SO.     Bulltr,  inspected,  No. !  Monday 24 

1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.     C/icMf,  new  milk,  .7  a  .9;   skim-    Tuesday, 25 

nied  milk,  2.  a  .3.     F/oiir,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5. "S  a 

6.00;  Genesee,  5.50  a  6. "5;  Hje,  best,  S.25  a3.62.  Giain, 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  6i;  Rye,  .63  a  .65;  Barley  .6";  Oats  .42  a 
.45.  Hogs'-J.ttrii,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  I'ork,  clear,  bbl. 
n.jOa  18.00;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.50.  Sttds,  Hird's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  2.50;  Red  Top  .62  a  l.OO;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  HoneysuckleClover,33  a  .50, 
Red  do.  Noilliern,  .la. 8;  Freneli  Suj;arl!eel  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wuizel .     IVool,  Merino,  lull  lilood,  washed,  .32  a 

45;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a  .22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .26  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .23  a  .25;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  «  .24;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  Istsort,  2"a  .30. 


H.  M. 
5  21 
5  22 
5  23 
5  24 
5  25 
5  27 
5  28 


II.      M. 

6  39 

C  38 
0  37 
6  36 
6  35 
6  33 
6  32 


13  18 

13  16 

13  14 

13  12 

13  10 

13  6 

13  4 


Moon 
Ri^ts 


morn 

0  Hi 

1  I 

1  .-..: 

2  -i: 

3  i:. 

4  40 


Now  Moon,  29th,  3  h.  48  m.  Morn. 


BAZiTzszoaz:  prices  ctt&bemt. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  .^ugiisi  17. 
Bfcs-Mw, yellow  .22  a. 23;  lienns,  bushel  JI-OO  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10.50a  1 1,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Butter,  No 
I,  lia.8,  No.2,  6a. 6;  Codon,  New  Orleans  .10a  .li, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  » 
10;  Fcdl/icrs,  South.  .33a.34,  West.  .30a.3l;  Flax  .1{ 
a.S.  f/oiir,  sup.  6.00,  fine,4.62i  a  4.75;  Rye  3. 12  a  3.25; 
Cornmeal,hds.   1 1.75  a  12.00.  bis.  2.10  a  2.  I2i;  Roxseerf, 

cask a  ;  bu.  ;  Grain,  Wheat   1,00  a -; 

Rye  ,60  a  66,  Corn  1.  c.  while,  .44  a  .46, 1.  c.  yellow,  .48 
a  .48,  u.  c.  round,  .51  a  .52;  Oats  .30  a  .36,  Barley,  Pa. 
. —  a  . — ;  do.  liast.  .56  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  U  estcrn  .8  a  .SJ; 
Hemp,  200  a  210;  torrJ,  .6  a  .8;  Oi/,  linseed,  .67  o6S;  Port, 

mess, a  13.50,  prime  1 1.50  a — ,  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 

Rice,  2  60 a 2.87 i;  To/wcco,  Kentucky  .3i  a  .6,  Vir.  .44  a. V, 
Woof,  commMn  washed  lb  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarlers  bluod  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


J.  S  EASIMAN. 

Has  now  on  hand  and  is  constantly  supplied  fat  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Seed  Eslablislinicnt,  No.  36, 
west  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,)  with  WHEAT  FANS  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  by  good  worknem;  also,  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  wliich  he  is  patentee,  they  arc  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  forage,  and  surpassed  by  noolher  machine 
for  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  Gideon  Davis'  highly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, — the  advertiser  has  recently  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  Shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  imporlanl  advantage.  | 

Also.Clezy's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size,  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shellers,  Dutch  Culling  Boxes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Steel  .\xcs,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &.C.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Land- 
rcths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
the  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  at  their  store  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders  will  be  received  for  Green  House 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots,  from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
splenilid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Al.so,  Kruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranted of  good  quality. 

P.  S.    Agents   for  the  above,  where  gentlemen   can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Aldcn.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss,  &.  Co.  New  York. 

David  .1.  Burr,  Ricjimond,  Va. 

Randolph  Webb,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

J.  C  &.  C,  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Statesburg,  S.  C. 

J.  G   Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  Miss. 


Corrected  for  the  ^Imerican  Farmer. 
Baltimore  Market. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
|)rice3  of  flour.  Our  quotation  of  Howard  street  is  for 
ihalof  new  wheat;  sales  of  old  have  been  made  at  $5; 
the  wagon  price  is  $5  12^;  City  Mills  flour  is  worth  $6, 
two  to  four  months  credit  GnAiN — Sales  of  best  white 
wheat  have  been  made  within  the  range  of  our  quota- 
lions— a  cargo  of  560  bushels  brought  §1.08.  Ordinary 
wheat  is  d\ill.  Corn  is  dull  at  quotations.  Live  Stock. 
—There  is  no  improvement  in  beef  on  the  hoof,  and 
llie  minimum  rate  is  still  further  depressed. 

Tobacco. --Maryland,  ground  leaf,  $5.00  a  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary ,"4. 00  q  5.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  7.00  a  8.00,  for  wrapping  6.00 <.  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon,   0  — .  —good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

a Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.60— Kentucky, 

1  line  4.00  n  6.00— wrapping,  4.60  a  7.00. 

j      Flodii— best  white  wheat  faniil),  ^6  00  a  6.60* — su- 

I  pertinc  Howard-st.  6.25  0  6.37i;  city  mills,—  a  5.00  Sus- 

i  (juehanna, Corn  MKAL,bbI.  2  37^— G'rai.s',  best  red 

wheat,  new  90. n. 96; — best  white  do.  new  105  a  1.10; 
rird.  to  good,  .80  a  .90 — Cork,  while,  .40  o  .41 1  yel.  40 
a.41— RvK,— .  0.53     Oats,.— o  .26— Bkaks,  I.IOal.l6 

Peas,  .60  a  .66— Clovlh  seed.  3.25  a  3.60—1  imotuy, 

2  0  2.60 —Obcuabi)  Grass,  2  a  2.60— Herd's,  .75  n  i.OO — 
Lueerne.Jllo  .50lb.— Uarlkv,  .45n  .50- Flaxslei.,  .75 
-Cotton,  Mrg.  .9.i  0  .10-1. tu.  .11  a.l2— Alab.  .9  « 
.10— .Mississippi  .10  n  .12— North  Carolina,  .80.J— 
Geo.  .9(1 .10— Whiskey, hhds.  Isl  p.  .21^-  inblls  .22a 
j4j_UooL,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .16  o  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20— crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter.  25  a 
.30— full  do..30o.50,aceord'gto  qual  — Hkimf,  Russia, 
ton, $2 10  c ;  Country, dew-rotted.  136  a  140_ water- 
rotted,  170a  I'JO — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,  bbl 

5.60;  do.  trimmeil,  C.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  n 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.76  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50a 
S.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.60;  No.  2,  6. HO;  No.  3,  4.60— 
Bacon,  hams,  llallimorc  cured,  .9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124— hug  round,  cured,  .7  n  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .30— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton.  $3.50,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §4.60  a  $5.:5. 

Six  dollars  and  fifty  certs  by  the  single  barrel,  for 
Ellicotts'  Patapsco  while  wheat  family  flour. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Complete  Treatise  on  Horses,  by  an  old  OfTiccr  of  the 
French  Cavalrv;  translated  for  the  American  Fanner, 
continued;  chap.  8  Of  Putting  to  Grass;  chap.  9  Of 
Gtains  suitable  for  Horses,  properties,  quantity  to  give, 
&c.;  chap.  10  Of  Straw,  its  advantages,  kc.;  chap.  II. 
Drink  of  the  Horse— On  Loosening  and  Pulverizing  the 
Si)i|— On  preventing  the  distriiClion  of  Wheal  bv  the 
Weevil- Buckwheat  and  Potash— Silk  culture  in  Ohio— 
■In  Feeding  Silk  Worms— Grevillc  R.i«e— Observa'ions 
on  certain  Insects  that  prey  upon  Peaches  and  Plums — 
Prices  of  Vegetables  in  New  York— Scraps — The  Wcd- 
dii(g  Ring— Gacllie  Song  -Gum  Spring  Races- Kings  of 
England  and  Scotland— Seal  of  Joseph  Bonaparte — 
Smuggling  in  the  Wcsl— Domestic  Manufactures-  The 
Spider-Scraps— Editorial;  Two  Days  in  ilio  Country; 
New  York  Mirror;  Green  Beans;  Crops  in  Virginia- 
Latest  Foieii;n  News— Prices  in  the  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia and  Baitiniore  Market — Almanac. 

printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  for 
JOHN  S.  SKlNNKR.ldi'or  by  John  D.  Tot,  corner 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets. 
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AORICUZiTUKE. 


V  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOL  AND' 
bHEEP. 

'    inalaltil  from  tht   TrincU  6i)  the  Editor  of  the  .Imeritiin 

/'iniur. 

(ContinucJ  from  page  113.) 

ClIiPTEll  11- 

I  i  the  different  snrls  r/  Wool,  and  the  manner  of  tts- 
cerlaiiiiit^  //icir  Qyalilics. 

An  important  service  woulil  l)c  rendered  to  the 
iMii-c  of  industry,  if  our  nuturalisU  would  uniltf- 
Irtke  li>  describe,  in  detail,  all  tlie  known  rai  c»  of 
»ool  bearing  animal;  for  tlie  special  object  of 
making  known  the  nature  of  their  various  products, 
hnd  of  lurnbliini;  to  agriculturists  and  manufactu- 
rers, directions  for  the  management,  breeding  and 
Croesing  of  these  animal.',  and  the  peculi.irities  and 
advantages  of  the  dillerent  sorts  of  wools  fur  manu- 
farture.*. 

There  is  observed,  between  the  products  of  cer- 
tain foreign  as  well  as  indigenous  races,  analogies 
which  would  serve  to  indicate  a  (iivourabln  condi- 
tion for  eflecting  advantageous  crossings;  the  re- 
searches and  experiments  which  we  are  making  to 
ascertain  these  analogies,  seem  to  promise  some  fa- 
vourable results,  which  we  shall  make  known,  if 
our  hopes  become  realized.  But  the  impossibility 
of  studying  a  great  many  of  these  races,  with  which 
we  have  too  sl^lit  an  acquaintance,  de[)rives  us,  no 
doubt,  of  the  most  important  observations  that  are 
to  be  made  upon  this  subject. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  expecting  that  naturalists 
will  attend  to  our  demand,  we  shall  divide  the  wools 
in  general,  into  three  great  classes,  viz:  common 
tcooU,  mixed  or  mongrel  wools,  {{ainee  metis,)  and 
merino  wools. 

The  common  wools,  and  particularly  the  mixed 
wools,  are  precisely  those  that  present  innumerable 
varieties,  of  which  we  have  been  able  to  study  but 
a  small  number,  notwilhstandinfj  the  trouble  «e 
Imt-c  t.Ucii  lu  procure  a  greai  vaneiy  oi  oaiiij,feg  in 
our  visits  through  a  great  number  of  sheep  folds. 
As  regards  these,  therefore,  we  have  but  little  to 
say;  but  we  will  turn  our  attention  mor;  to  the  me- 
rino wools  of  a  pure  race,  which  are  more  easily 
classified;  and  the  produce  of  whicl,  besides,  is 
more  particulaily  interesting  to  our  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  industry. 

Section   1. 
Of  the  Common  yook* 

The  common  wools,  like  othr  wools,  present  cer- 
tain very  distinct  characters;  "Us  some  are  more  or 
less  frizzled,  or  curly,  {oud''es);  generally,  how- 
ever, their  dislinFti\e  chara-^r  is  smooth  or  crisped 

It  must  be  remarked,  tl-'  among  the  comiiioii 
wools,  those  that  are  the  /««'.  softest  and  most  eup- 
pie,  are  (with  very  few  ej^pl'ons,)  those  that  come 
nearest  to  having  the  »aracters  of  frizzled  and 
curly,  and  the  curls  of  ''"^^  sre  most  regular.  01 
this  we  may  become  si-«fied  by  examining  some  of 
the  conimun  wools  ■  Noimaiidy.  Picardy,  and 
other  parts  of  Franc  more  particularly  those  ot 
Berry  and  lioussillw  which  have  appeared  to  us 
to  be  the  finest. 


Ihp  roimii  ,11  wool,,  whirl,  are  frizzled  or  ciitl.d 
{onduhes.)  are  (ffi.erally  sli„rl;  the  loni;cst  Scarcely 
exceed,  m  real  hngll.,  f«„r  in.hes  and  a  half;  the 
shortest  lieiri.,;  nut  less  than  three  inches.  What 
particulai-ly  distinguishes  th.ni,  in  (heir  great  sus- 
ceptibihly  ol  cxicn.-ion.  Of  all  the  common  races, 
■be  sheep  which  J  iehl  iliis  wool  are  those  must  easily 
oenelilted  by  receiving  merino  blood. 

The  common  wools  that  are  Jht  or  smooth,  .ire 
jenetally  very  coarse  and  not  susceptible  of  those 
nodes  of  el.isticily  which  we  have  desciibeil  as  fa. 
lourahlc  in  tho  Jlilling  operation;  but  lliey  arc  not 
■vantinR  in  that  species  of  soflnoss  which  is  a  result 
Jf  the  imlforntily  of  the  fibre  (.irin;)  their  stem  is 
eipial  and  of  reijular  growth.  They  vary  in  length 
from  three  to  ten  inches;  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  wools, 
which  are  of  this  latter  length,  and  which  are  used 
by  certain  manufacturers  lor  the  list  of  cloths,  are, 
wc  have  found,  (he  longest  and  the  coarsest;  they 
ire,  in  this  latter  respect,  somewhat  like  horsehair. 

The  shortest  smooth  teool  with  ivhich  we  are  ac- 
(|uainle<l,  we  found  in  Sortabia;  it  is  about  three 
inches  long,  and  very  coarse  and  dry.' 

The  common  wools,  (he  character  of  which  is 
that  they  are  crisped,  generally  present  a  very  une- 
qual groiW/i,  and  their  fibres'have  no  uniformity; 
they  have  very  little  softness,  and  are  barely  more 
iupple  Ihan  smooth  wools.  We  have  by  us,  a  spe- 
■imen  of  crisped  wool  from  Africa,  the  real  length 
)f  which  is  about  ten  inches,  we  have  never  seen 
iny  longer;  its  growth  is  very  confused  as  far  up  as 
lie  two  ihir.ls  of  its  stem.  The  crisped  character 
vhich  this  wool  exhibits  at  its  base,  decreases  going 
towards  its  extremities,  and  the  stem  terminates 
vilhin  the  last  third  of  its  length  in  a  straight  and 
smooth  end;  its  crisped  character  has  not  bestowed 
ipon  It  the  elasticity  of  contraction;  for  it  may  be 
Iroken  without  losing  its  character.  The  fibres  are 
jery  unequally  fine,  even  va.-ying  in  this  respect, 
Iclween  their  base,  or  roof,  and  their  ends. 

There  has  been  found  upon  certain  races  of  me- 
riBOS  (of  doubtful  purity  of  blood  to  be  sure,)  a  sort 
>1  «oul,  coa,=c,  ci.spcJ,  «nd  cttendins;  beyond  ihe 
length  of  the  fleece.  This  wool,  which  we  term 
ugotes,  or  goat  tcoot,  or  poll  de  cu'otte,  bears  some 
at-alogy  to  the  common  crisped  wools;  it  indicates  in 
tbe  animal  which  bears  it,  but  an  indifferent  degree 
of  fineness.  " 

We  have  not  as  yet  spoken  of  the  Jarre,  which  is 
rather  a  hair  than  wool,  we  may  have  occasion  (o 
notice  It  hereafter. 


pait  of  this  wcr! 
have  occutieii   t.i 


■•  In  England,  Denark,  Sardinia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, there  are  worof  particular  qualities  which  we 
should  have  been  ^''sed  to  give  an  account  of  here. 
In  England,  partic'rlj,  there  are  several  sorts,  whicli 
of  Ihcmsclvcs  woi.  require  a  distinct  treatise,  in  con- 
sequence of  lhci'"iportance  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsteds  (_el>ffts'")  and  knitted  stuffs  (tricots.)  It 
is  our  iiitenliorJ'. bestow  particular  attention  upon 
tliem;  the  shee'^'cn  produce  these  sorts  of  wool  are 
not  found  in  Fr<;'  and  nothing  could  be  more  desira- 
ble than  their  ioduction.  Unless  greatly  disappointed 
in  our  expec^lf'S.we  may  probably  contribute  with 
success  to  th-n'cvngof  this  conquest,  of  such  value 
to  our  natioi'ndustry. 
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Section  2. 
Of  the  Mited  or  Mongrel  Wools. 
Confining  ourselves  even  to  those  wools  that  are 
tne  produce  ol  merino  rams  with  ewes  of  common 
"reeJs,  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  clas.ilV  ihe 
mixed  wools  in  consequence  of  iheir  innumerable 
varieties.  Hence,  as  ,ve  have  already  remarked 
we  shall  not  be  able  lo  say  much  about  this  wool' 
which,  f.om  lis  nature,  must  necessarily  otfer  mere 
modifications  of  all  the  others;  beside?,  in  (he  second 


vvc  saw,  in  one  of  the  parks  of  U.  M.   the  kinir  of 

nT     i'^       ''"'"  '"<="«'<"'•     It  had    been   sheared  the 

^S'^'v'f '■'"^'  '"r*'  "'  ""o'  "-^"^  '''™=«ly.  a'  'he  be. 
ginning  of  January,  four  inches  and   a  half  lone   and 

r  Ste'^  -ould  become  seven  or  eight  ILhes'iong 
wool  of  ?r.'  1°  '''"^^'•="«-  <""■"  all  other  common 
wools  of  that  class,  is  .ts  relative  degree  of  fineness 
ormUvT/ifTs^  remarkable,  and  the^equality  or  u"  I 
."s  ermv^h     .'  '  i'"  '"■"P"^''""  1°  "'i^  ""Coess.     In 

wer^e  of  e,„  iT'T.''  '°,";  "l^"''"''  "'^'  '^'  "-e  stems 
were  of  equal  length  and  form,  and  the  fibres  of  which 

"be Icnlth of  ,,""»•  7"''"  '""  "■•  "'"«  "■'"'■Is  in 

Ifte  length  of  an  inch.     U  c  found,  likewise,  in  this  wool 

rhrb're:r,7'',';''">-,''''=''"="^-"  =""<'  of-softntV  t 

breed  for  .hi'  i°  ^''TP'  "'  "ossing  with  a  me'rino 
breed,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  good  combing  wooL 


"hen  liialing  of  i/iccyj.  Hi;  khall 
peak  of  the  principh*  of  mixing 
wools  (mUitsasre.)  and  we  »hali  then  make  known 
some  Mcws  which  wc  hilieve  to  he  utcfuL  In  the 
meanwhile,  wc  will  simply  slate  that  this  operation 
has  met,  in  various  paitK,  with  eoniplele  luccm. 
and  there  are,  particularly  in  Saxony,  mongrel  wools 
so  perfect  (hat  Ih.y  cannot  be  di^criminitcd  from 
merino  wools  of  the  finest  qualifies.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  we  may  have  to  sav  of  these  will 
apply  lo  (his  class  of  wools  »»  to  those  tli.it  have 
not  as  yet  been  so  far  improve.l,  it  will  always  bo 
easy  to  recognize  them  by  the  want  of  uniformity 
111  the  fineness  of  their  fibres,  and  the  inequality  of 
Iheir  growth. 

Section  3. 
Of  Merino  Wools. 
We  have  devoted  much  study  and  attention  (o 
the  dilTerent  varieties  of  merino  wools,  with  a  view 
of  classifying  them  in  such  a  way  as  lo  be  servicea- 
ble in  practice. 

1  bus,  all  the  superfine  and  fine  merino  wools  we 
arrange  in  four  classes,  as  follows: 
1st  class,  woold  of  super-fineness  (haute  fmesse.) 
id     do.      do.         good  fineness   [belle  fineness.) 
id     do.      do.         mid.   fineness    (mediocre.) 
4lh    do.      do.         inferior  do.       (f.  infrieure) 

We  should  have  taken  for  the  basis  of  this  classi- 
fication, the  mean  results  of  the  mensuration  or 
measurement  of  wools,  if  the  instruments  invented 
for  that  purpose  were  more  generally  known,  and 
if  their  use  were  not  too  dillicult  and  loo  delicate 
not  to  give  cause,  sometimes,  to  serious  practical 
mistakes.  However,  although  we  reject  this  basis 
of  classification,  it  may  not  be  unlnteresling  to  our 
readers  to  know  the  dimensions  of  the  diameter  of 
the  fibre,  which,  from  this  system  of  measurement, 
wc  would  assign  to  each  class. 
1st  class,  diameter  of  the  fibre,  I  in  to  140  of  a  line 
2d     do.        do.  do.  80  to  110        do. 

3J     do-         do.  do.  65  to    90        do. 

■llh    do.         do.  do.  40  lo    65         do. 

But  we  have  indications  that  are  more  easily  pe> 
ceived,  more  under  the  eye  of  each  observer,  and 
less  liable  to  err:  1st,  as  regards  the  form,  or  cha- 
racter of  the  lock  (miche;)  2dly,  the  individual  cha- 
racters of  the  fibre  which  compose  this  lock;  3dly, 
the  various  relations  existing  between  them. 

In  order  that  we  be  better  understood,  we  will 
ay  a  few  words  on  the  growth  of  the  wool,  and  the 
formation  of  the  locks  in  the  fleece. 

The  fibres,  on  leaving  the  cuticle  or  skin, seem  to 
be  altracled  to  each  other;  thev  combine  variously, 
in  dilT-rent  ways  and  quantiti'es,  according  to  the' 
fineness  vi  Ihe  wool.  Sometimes  they  rest  one  up- 
on the  other,  and  grow  out  together  in  small  bun- 
dles, more  or  less  united,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  remark,  is  Ihe  case  with  the  superfine  wools. 
Somolimes  they  cross  each  oilier,  by  a  sort,  as  it 
were,  of  natural  felting;  this  is  the  case  wilh  the 
middling  and  inferior  sorts  of  wools.  Finally,  (bey 
grow  out  straight  without  pressing  against  each 
other,  or  bundling,  or  intertwining,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  common  smooth  wools.  'I'hese  difl^erent  masses 
of  fibres  or  locks,  once  formed,  are  more  or  less 
dislinclly  separated  from  the  adjoining  masses,  and 
Ihey  all  terminate  on  the  suiface  of  the  fleece  in 
dilTerent  shapes. 

Hence,  the  growth  of  Ihe  wool  may  be  said  to  be 
either  icgii^ir  and  parallel,  or  irregular  and  confuud; 
Ihe  lock  may  be  small,  thicis,  square,  pointed,  flat- 
tcned,  Sic.  &c.  These  observations  we  shall  not  fail 
to  apply. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  examination  of  Ihe  four 
clas.ses  of  merino  wools,  which  we  have  formed, 
begging  leave  lo  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  miiiute  details  which  we  have  (bought  it  pro- 
per to  enter  into,  as  reguds  Ihe  characteristic  iigns 
by  which  each  sort  is  distinguished. 
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First  Class. 
If  a  portion  of  fleece,  about  the  size,  for  instance, 
of  a  dollar,  be  taken  with  the  shear-  off  the  baik  of 
a  full  blooded  merino,  and  this  be  d(Mie  with  great 
care,"  it  will  be  perceived,  in  the  i'n>t  place,  that 
this  wool  is  composed  almost  entirely  ol  small  as- 
semblages of  fibres,  about  the  size  of  pins,  some- 
times a  little  larger.  The  smalle^l  among  these 
bundles.f  may  contain  between  fillcen  and  twenty 
tibr^s,  and  the  largest  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 
These  fibres  are  so  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
their  undulations  are  so  unifurm,  and  sometimes  so 
intimately  subservient  one  to  the  other,  that  they 
seem  then,  to  form  a  single  filament  very  distinct 
and  regularly  undulating  in  its  whole  lenglh-t 

These  assemblages  or  very  small  locks,}  would 
each  terminate  at  "distinct  points  on  the  surface  of 
the  fleece,  if  accidents,  such,  for  instance,  as  their 
rubbing,  did  not  destroy  their  symmetry  as  they  ap- 
proach the  surface,  or  that  their  exliemilies  were 
not  frequently  otherwise  united  at  random.  How- 
ever, the  sample  about  which  we  arc  presently  in- 
terested, preserves  a  size  nearly  equal  throughout 
its  whole  len^ih,  which  is  a  proof  of  the  great  regu- 
larity and  parallelism  of  its  growth.  It  does  not 
terminate  in  a  point,  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  show  is  the  case  with  those  classes  that  we  will 
presently  describe. 

If,  now,  on  one  of  the  fibres  of  this  wool,  or  one 
of  the  bundles  of  them,  the  number  of  undulations 
be  counted  between  the  length  of  an  inch,  they  will 
be  found  to  amount  to  from  twenly-eiu'bt  to  thirty- 
eight,  and  sometimes  more,  twenty-ei;;hl  is  the  mini- 
mum which  we  allow  to  the  first  class  || 

As  to  the  mean  length  of  the  superfine  wools,  it 
appears  to  be  about  two  inches,  sometimes  a  little 
more,  sometimes  a  little  less.  This  must  be  under- 
stood to  apply  to  the  luek  taken  altogether,  and  not 
to  the  isolated  and  distended  fibre;  fur  in  this  latter 
respect,  the  fibre  embraced  in  a  lock  two  inches 
long,  would  extend  from  three  to  three  and  a  half 
inches  without  being  ilistendcd.  This  fibre,  as  we 
stated  before,  is  as  uniformly  fine  as  possible  in  its 
whole  length.  It  is  supple  and  extensible  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  possesses  the  qualities  of  elas- 
ticity of  curt,  and  eUsticity  of  contraction,  qualities 
too  easily  recognized  to  require  any  directions.TI 


*  If  the  wool  were  plucked  out  instead  of  being  cut, 
its  character  would  be  altered,  anJ  this  alteration  might 
give  rise  to  false  observations. 

t  We  muit  take  care  not  to  confound  for  larger  size 
bundles,  those  that  are  but  the  assemblage  of  smaller 
ones. 

t  This  uniformity  in  the  undulations  or  curl,  indicates 
a  corresponding  uniformity  in  the  fineness  of  the  whole 
length  of  the  fibre.  The  fineness  itself  is,  as  we  have 
said,  in  direct  relationship  with  the  smallness  in  m»»i- 
fccr.  and  the  unifonnily  of  these  undulations;  that  is,  \vc 
repeat  it,  for  wools  that  are  decidedly  undulated,  but 
not  for  those  which  we  excepted  in  the  third  section  of 
our  first  chapter. 

§  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  what  was  stated  as  re- 
gards the  formation  of  the  stem,  and  not  bestow  upon 
II  the  nilgar  acceptation  which  defines  it  a  smaller  or 
greater  portion  ol  wool  plucked  from  the  body  of  a 
siieep  or  taken  from  a  heap. 

11  It  must  be  remarked  that  these  undulations  arc  on 
twii  rows,  one  above,  the  other  below,  and  that  only  one 
row  is  counted  in  the  direction  of  the  curl. 

The  number  oi  these  undulations,  moreover,  must  be 
asrcrlaincd  only  after  having  taken  nil  sorts  of  precau- 
tions to  have  the  fibre  precisely  of  the  length  which  it 
naturally  bears  in  the  fleece. 

It  The  suppleness  of  the  fibre  may  be  estimated  by 
comparing  with  it  other  fibres,  whiefi  arc  held  byeacli 
extrcimly  between  the  thumb  and  index,  hut  at  a  small 
distance  from  each  other.  They  are  Uicn  slightly  blown 
upon,  the  finest  fibre  will  experience  u  vibration,  which 
will  be  more  apparent  than  in  the  others. 

In  drawing  out  several  fibres  to  test  their  comparative 
exlon^ibilitv.  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  results  of 


It  is  evident  that  all  the  above  observations  and 
experiments  must  be  made  with  the  wool  in  its 
greasy  stale,  as  then  its  natural  properties  have  suf- 
fered the  least  alterations.  With  the  exception, 
however,  of  the  test  for  ascertaining  the  etefici/l/^ 
volunie,  {iec  Am.  Farmer,  page  lOo;)  for  then  it  is 
necessary  to  deprive  the  wool  of  all  fatty  sub- 
stances. 

So  niurli  for  a  description  of  the  superfine  wools. 
There  will  be  found  some,  perhaps,  that,  allhougti 
not  ollering  all  the  above  characteristic  signs,  or  the 
qualities  of  which  have  been  altered  by  various  ac- 
ciilcnts,*^  or  still  more  because  there  is  no  general 
rule  without  exceptions,  may,  nevertheless,  deserve 
to  be  embraced  in  the  first  class;  but  the  principle 
which  we  have  laid  down  is  not  th<;  less  solidly  es 
tablished  in  our  estimation;  and  we  may,  withou. 
hesitation,  assert,  that  all  wools  uniting  these  cha 
racteristics  must  always  be  classed  among  the  firs 
sorts. 

Second  Class. 
That  assemblage  of  fibres  which  constitutes  wh^t 
we  have  said  was  a  specimen  of  the  su;<c/yi»e  woolj, 
is  likewise  strikingly  observed  in  those  which  wa 
have  iermeii  o(  good  Jiiiciiess  {belle  Jinesse.)  Ho»j- 
ever,  in  this  latter  sort,  it  will  be  found,  that  not- 
withstanding the  care  with  which  it  may  have  beei 
taken  off  of  the  fleece,  the  specimen  is  very  seldoa 
composed  entirely  of  this  assemblage  of  fibres,  anj 
a  part  of  tliera  it  is  observed  have  grown  separated 
without  uniting  to  the  adjoining  fibres.  These  at- 
semblagcs,or  locks,  appear  besides  coarser,  or  (< 
least  flatter,  and  most  of  them  it  is  perceived  afi" 
composed  of  distinct  filaments;  whereas,  in  the  st- 
perfine  wools,  all  these  appear  frequently  to  consl- 
tute  but  one  single  mass,  in  consequence  of  tic 
great  uniformity  of  their  undulations;  they  are  all) 
more  liable  to  be  united  all  the  way  up,  presentiig 
an  assemblage  of  many  fibres,  large  and  flat,  tie 
undulations  of  which  can  be  numbered  by  attendirg 
to  the  horizontal  grooves  which  they  leave  up<^ 
their  surface. 

The  specimen  of  tho  eocond  oloea  of  morino 
wools  offers  some  uniformity  of  sizes,  at  its  basn 
and  extremity;  nevertheless,  the  small  points  ly 
which  they  are  individually  terminated,  are  already 
1  larger,  since  they  result  from  the  assemblage  ol  a 
greater  number  of  fibres.  Its  variations  in  leni;th 
re  in  about  the  same  numerical  proportions,  as  with 
wools  of  the  first  class.  The  number  of  undula- 
tions is  from  'i-4  to  27  per  inch,  they  are  as  regular, 
but  naturally  greater  than  those  of  the  superfine 
wools. 

Third  Class. 
A  similar  assemblage  of  fibres  continues  still  to  be 
perceived  in  the  wools  of  the  third  class;  but  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  seem  entirely  to  depend  up- 
on a  superabundance  of  grease,  which  glues  them 
together.  However,  independent  of  these  assem- 
blages, the  growth  of  the  wool  is  observed  to  be  ir- 
regular; that  is  to  say,  the  fibres,  sometimes  follow 
a  parallel  course,  and  sometimes  cross  each  other. 
Hence,  as  they  are  all  apt  to  attain  an  equal  length, 


this  experiment  are  modified  by  different  degrees  of 
moisture,  a  dill'erenee  Avhicli  may  even  take  place  in 
conscnuencc  of  the  moisture  of  the  fingers,  or  the 
length  of  time  the  experiment  is  being  tried. 

•  Tlieso  accidcnU  may  bu  pretty  frequent.  Wo  have 
noticed  them  in  tho  preceding  chapter;  unless  attended 
to,  we  run  the  risk  of  passing  a  false  judgment  upon 
wool  under  examination,  and  a  still  more  erroneous  one 
as  regards  the  animal  which  has  yielded  it.  In  such  a 
manner  that  an  animal,  though  full  blooded,  may  be 
deemed  inferior;  1st,  if  it  bo  the  wool  of  the  first  shear- 
ing which  is  subjected  to  experiment;  Sdly,  if  the  ani- 
mal has  been  diseased  in  the  course  of  the  year;  3dly, 
if  it  has  not  been  sulficiently  fed,  or  too  much  fed; 
•Ithly,  if,  during  the  year,  its  fleece  has  not  been  kept 
protected  from  the  deleterious  influence  of  moisture, 
the  contact  of  injurious  foreign  substances,  Sic.  &c. 


those  that  are  bent  do  not  arrive  at  the  surface,  and 
the  fleece,  instead  of  being  square  or  cylindrical, 
as  in  the  two  first  classes,  is  more  or  less  pointed  or 
bristly. 

A  characteristic  feature,  therefore,  in  the  mid- 
dling wools,  is  that  they  grow  in  locks  that  are  more 
or  less  distinct,  thicker  or  thinner  at  their  base,  but 
always  more  pointed  at  their  extremities. 

In  this  sort  of  wools  already,  the  fibres  are  sen^i 
bly  unequal,  and  an  experienced  eye  sees  at  once 
the  ditrerence  of  fineness  which  is  a  consequence  ui 
this.  Some,  particularly  those  that  have  grown 
parallel,  and  that  are  embraced  in  the  lew  existing 
assemblages,  present  undulations  that  are  pretty  re- 
gular in  their  whole  length,  there  arc  of  these  from 
twenty-two  to  twenty-four  per  inch.  Others  shew 
only  from  sixteen  to  twenty  of  these  undulations — 
the  average  kb  lay  down  is  sixteen  to  twenty-three, 
riiese  undulations  or  curls,  that  rise  out  of  the 
bunches  or  assemblages,  do  not  follow  a  direct 
course,  and  are  not  so  regular,  some  are  large  and 
high,  some  small  and  low;  in  some  parts  of  the 
fibres  they  do  not  reach  the  ends,  or  at  least  become 
wider  and  less  frequent.  Thence,  the  extremity  is 
not  so  fine  as  the  other  portions  of  the  fibre. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  length  of  the  wools  of 
middling  fineness,  it  is  much  more  variable  than  that 
of  the  pretieding,  (we  allude  yet  altogether  to  undu- 
lated wools,)  for  we  find  among  this  sort,  locks  that 
are  two  inches,  and  others   that  are  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  long;  as  to  their  real   length,  Ibe 
fibre   being  less  frizzled,  it  is  scarcely  more  than 
from  four  to  four  and  a  half  inches. 
Foitrth  Class. 
In  this  sort,  the  stem  or  lock  is  still  more  pointed 
than  in   the  wools  of  middling  fineness,  in   conse- 
quence  of   the  greater  confusion  in   the   growth. 
Scarcely  any  assemblages  or  bundles  are  observed; 
the  fibres  of  the  lock  are  very  unequally  fine,  either 
compared  to  each  other,  or  in  their  different  parts. 
I'he  general   appearance  of  the  lock  is  that  of  the 
Jest  common  wools,  or  of  a  bunch  of  combed  hemp. 
riie  gic'csi  numoer  01  unuuiations  wnicii  ic  exhi- 
bits is  fifteen.  Its  length  varies  as  wilh  the  middling 
wools.     Ihre  we  close  what  we  think  proper  to  say 
about  the  '.lassificalion  of  merino  wools;  we  trust 
our  readers  vill  have  followed  up  the  detail  of  our 
observations,  and   we   will   feel   happy   if  we  shall 
have  contribu'«d  to  render  the  study  and  knowledge 
of  wools  easier  md  more  certain.    We  do  not  think 
we  could  cxagKCHie  the  importance  of  this  study. 
However,  allhoug.  ive  have  the   best  reasons  for 
believing   in   the  a(»uracy  of  the   principles  which 
wc  have  laid  ilown,  \e  must  say  that  they  luay  still 
be  open  to  exceptions, 

(To  b«continued.) 

PROCEEDINGS  OFyuRICULTURAL  SO- 

CIL-IFS. 

The  United  Aoriculi,hl  Society  of  South 

Cauolina.  held  its  stated  Af,in\l  meet  in  CotumbiH, 

on  the  ItJlh  December  lasl,\|,en  il,e  l„|lowing  So 

Icieties  appeared  by  their  deij;,tpj^  m  ,v|(. 

The  Agricultural  Society  t  yt.  .John's  Colleton, 
represented  by  VV.  H-  Se»brO(_  .j  Townsend,  and 
J.  \V.  Malhcwes;  the  AgricuU;,|  fiociely  of  South 
Carolina,  Charleston,  by  .lanuj{ose_  James  Fer- 
guson, and  Thomas  Smith,  jr.;^  .si.  Helena  island 
Society,  by  D.Scott,  and  Jo^^  j.  Po,,,.;  (he  St. 
Andrew's  Agricullural  >ociety,  l\Vm.  Catlelland 
Winborn  Lawlon;  the  rendleloir,r,„p,s>  Society, 
by  Col.  F.  K.  Huger,  and  the  Ik  |).,j.|,|  si„anei 


by  -   .  ,        - 

(he  Beaufort  District  Society,  by  I  u^,,  Wijljani 
Pope;  the  IJeaufort  Agricultural  .\|y,j._  (,j.  \y„^ 
Elliott,  the  Winyaw  Farming  Socii  i,^  ,i,e  Hon. 
E.  Flagg,  and  R.  F.  W.  Allston;  tly^rmers'  So- 
ciety of  Barnwell,  by  the  Hon.  Angk>a„erson. 

An  address,  distinKui'hcd  alike  byU,  research 
and  high  patriotic  feeling,  was  dclivA  ,o  a  large 
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■udiencR,  in  Ihc  hall  of  tiie  House  of  Koiirrsei;t:i(ive» 
A  communiration  was  recfivcil  from  Mr.  N.  Her- 
beroont,  exliibilinf;  the  cause?  of  failure  in  his  wine 
crop,  anil  [loinlin;;  out  the  moans  to  alleviate  the 
agricultural  dislre>»c>  of  the  state,  which,  on  mo- 
tion, was  orilercd  to  be  publi.-'lied  in  the  "Soutliem 
.IfricitUuriat." 

The  following  ofTicors  were  elected  for  the  next 
two  years:  Col.  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  Pendleton, 
I'rfsidenI;  James  Feriruson  and  Thomas  Smith,  jr. 
Esqs.  I'ice  Presidents;  Win.  F.lliolt,  Ksq.  Treasurer; 
R.  r.  W.  Albton,  Iteconling  Secretary;  Joseph  N. 
Whilner,  Col.  Cattel,  NVm.  II.  Hay,  .fames  Fergu- 
»on,  W.  Elliott.  Joseph  J.  Pope,  Col.  Benjamin 
Green,  and  J.  W.  Mathews,  Cmnmitlee  of  Corres- 
pondence. [SotUhmx  Jg. 

At  the  anniversary  of  the  "St.  Andrew's  Aori- 
CCLTCRAL  AND  Foi.icE  ASSOCIATION,"  held  On  the 
7th  April,  at  the  Club  House,  James  island,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz:  Winborn  Law- 
ton,  l*resident;  John  B.  Girardeau,  ISccrttnry  and 
Treasurer;  T.  H.  S.Thayer,  Win.  S-  Godbcr,  \\m, 
M.  Parker,  and  John  Wescote,  Standing  Committee; 
John  Rivers,  Joseph  B.  Hiiison,  and  Joseph  R.  Ri- 
vers. ,^^iciil/urn/  Committee;  Joseph  M.  Maxcy, 
and  J.  J.  MIkel,  Stewards-  Mr.  Lawton  was  ap 
pointed  to  deliver  the  next  address. 

The  Society  was  honoured  with  the  company  of 
the  Hon.  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook,  who  had  been 
elected  an  honorary  member,  and  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  celebration.  A  committee  on  be- 
half of  the  Society,  met  Mr.  Seabrook,  and  address- 
ed him,  to  which  he  made  a  suitable  reply. 

Several  reports  were  read  from  the  Agricultural 
and  Police  Committees.  A  silver  cup,  the  premium 
for  raising  the  finest  cotton  on  the  Island,  was  con- 
ferred on  Joseph  Bee  Rivers,  Esq.  The  anniver- 
sary address  was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Leiand,  with  which  the  Society  was  highly  edified 
and  delighted.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
turn their  thanks,  ami  requact  a  oopj-fwr  publicatiuu. 

The  "AoRicci.TCRAL  Society  of  St.  John's, 
CoLi-ETON,"  held  its  anniversary  meeting  at  the 
Club  House,  on  Edisto  island,  on  Wednesday,  the 
Sth  ult.  at  which  time  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Joseph  Edings,  Sen'r.  Esq.  Prcsidont;  Edward 
Whaley,  Fice  President;  John  Town<end,  Jr.  Esq. 
Corresponding  Secretary;  Joseph  E.  Jenkins,  Esq. 
Recorrfifig  Secretary;  Wm.  Seabrool,  Jr.  Treasurer; 
Wm.  Seabrook,  Jr.  Esq.  Hon.  W  B.  Seabrook,  J. 
C.  Mikell,  Wm.  M  Murray,  and  S  Hannahan,  Corri- 
mittee  on  Premiums;  Hon.  W.  B. -Seabrook,  Joseph 
E  .lenkins,  Esq,  T.  C.  Mikell,  J  Hannahan,  and  E. 
Mikell,  Committee  of  Inspection  Orthe  Northern  Sec- 
llion;  Capt.  Wra.  M.  Murray,  /ohn  Townsend,  Jr. 
JEsq.  Cato  A.  Beckett,  John  /enkins,  E.  M-  Sea- 
brook, Jr. — For  the  SoutherrSection. 


BORTICT7>TUaS. 

garde;  iMJ. 

At  one  of  the  late  meetngs  of  the  Paris  Horti- 
cultural Society,  a  M.  Foifquet  presented  some  po- 
tato plants  upon  which  hd  been  grafted  the  stalks 
f  the  tomata  (solanum  fcopersicum,  L.)  The  ve- 
getation of  these  plants  vas  very  vigorous,  and  the 
dotatoes  are  described  to  have  b«en  of  excellent 
quality. 

Intebestug  to  Florists. 
Thecarnationfancir  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  an 
'flectual  prevenlive  igainst  the  fly,  which  has  hi- 
herto  proved  so  inj  rious  to  this  flo'.ver  Take  some 
ilack  pepper,  groud  very  fine,  and  dredge  it  very 
ightly  over  the  Mves  and  stalk  whilst  the  dew  is 
Sn  the  plant.  [English  paper. 


.1  method  of  destroying  the  lied  Spider  in  Itotliousei, 
^•c.  By  Mr.  liilliiim  Ucdding,  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Murryutt,  ll'imbkdon  Ilouic,  Surry. 
Sin, — Allow  mc  to  lay  before  my  brother  garden- 
ers, my  method  of  destroying  the  red  spiilerin  vine- 
ries, hot-houses,  and  peach  bouses;  a  method  I  have 
practised  for  these  ten  years  with  the  greatest  sue 
cess.  1  take  half  a  pound  of  Hour  of  sulphur,  kil 
it  with  a  lilllc  milk,  add  half  a  peck  of  hut  lime 
and  two  small  balls  of  whiting,  and  mix  it  well  wilh 
water,  until  it  attains  the  thickness  of  whitewash, 
when  it  is  tit  for  use.  I  then  with  a  brush,  wash  the 
(1  ics  and  every  part  of  the  house,  which  is  of  brick, 
with  this  mixture,  in  the  month  of  February  or 
JSlarch;  but  should  they  require  a  second  washing. 
which  is  seldom  the  case,  they  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  when  the  fires  are  on,  wilh  the  greatest  safety, 
only  using  it  sparingly  for  5  or  (i  feet  from  the  fur- 
naces. [6Vi)-i(ciici-'s  jVagaz'me. 


KURAiJ  Ecopromv. 


CIDER  MAKING. 
[Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of 
Cider  making,  by  a  respected  correspondent;  and 
as  this  is  the  appropriate  season,  we  have  taken  the 
best  Essay  on  the  subject  at  command,  for  this 
week's  number  of  the  Farmer.  W'e  are  able  to 
suggest  but  very  few  improvements  upon  the  direc- 
tions here  given.  In  the  selection  of  apples,  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  assorting  the  several  kinds, 
as  well  as  to  the  state  of  ripeness.  Where  it  can 
be  done,  each  kind  of  apples  should  be  used  by  it- 
sell".  We  have  omitted  the  paragraph  on  the  cider 
mill  in  the  Essay,  as  it  is  defective,  and  recommend 
"Fiirnliam's  grater  cider  mill,"  to  be  used.  A  full 
sized  mill  of  this  description,  without  the  horse 
pow»r  or  gearing,  can  be  erected  for  less  than  eight 
dollars. 

"The  following  certificate,  similar  to  many  others 
published,  will  show  its  superiority  over  all  others 
now  in  use. 

TVoodbury,  AC  J.  .March  20,  1828. 
We,  the  subscribers,  having  inspected  Joel  Farn- 
ham's  patent  grater  cider-mill,  arc  of  opinion  that 
it  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred  to  the  nut  or  roller 
mills  heretofore  in  use.  It  will  grind  more  apples 
with  the  same  power,  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
than  the  ordinary  mill,  much  finer  and  more  uni- 
form, the  skin  of  the  apple  being  completely  grated 
fine,  and  the  seeds  left  whole — consequently  leaving 
no  part  of  the  apple  from  which  the  juice  may  not 
be  expressed. 

It  is  simple  in  its  construction,  and  combines 
cheapness  and  durability,  wilh  the  above  advan- 
tage. For  a  small  farm,  a  machine  to  be  turned  by 
two  men,  would  answer  the  purpose.  We  there- 
fore cheerfully  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of 
the  public.  J.  II.  Si.o.t.x, 

D.tMEi.  Lake, 
Da.mei.  B.\ker, 
Eleazer  Mavhew, 
Samuel  C.  Thackrav, 
James  Dobbins, 
Thomas  Evans, 
JoiULA   Barton. 
The  dimensions  of  a  full-sized  mill  of  the  above 
description,  with  grater  cylinder,  for  horse  power, 
is  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  9  to  lOi  inches 
long,  which  will  grind  from  90  to   120  bushels  per 
hour." 

We  have  made  several  attempts  to  get  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  above  mentioned  mill,  that  we  might 
publish  a  drawing  of  it,  but  in  vain — owing,  proba- 
bly, to  a  fear  on  the  part  of  the  inventor  of  infringe- 
ment of  his  right.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain  one, 
will  doubtless  be  able  to  get  all  necessary  informa- 
tion by  applying  directly  to  the  inventor.] 


(KromLouJon's  l':ncyclo|icdiii  of  Agrirullurc; 

Cider  is  commonly  manufactured  by  the  grower 
of  the  fruit,  though  it  would  certainly  be  better  for 
the  public  if  it  were  made  a  distinct  branch  of  busi- 
ness like  brewing  or  diMilling.  "The  true  way  to 
have  excellent  cider,  '  Mar!.li.d  observes  "is  to  dis- 
pose of  the  fruit  to  professional  cider  makers.  The 
principal  part  of  the  prime  cider,  sold  in  London 
and  elaewhcre,  is  manufactured  by  professional  men; 
by  men  who  make  a  business  of  manufacturing  anii 
rectifying  elder;  even  as  diMillers,  rccliliers  of  spi- 
rit, and  brewers,  follow  their  businesses  or  profes- 
sions; and  like  them  too,  eonduct  their  operations, 
more  or  less,  on  ficicntiCc  princijiles  "  {lUv.  if  j/gr. 
Hip.  vol.  ii.  p.  'i9  1.)  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
the  operation  is  most  slovenly  performed  by  the  far- 
mer, and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  procure  this  liquor 
in  good  quality.  The  operation  of  ciilcr  making  is 
as  simple  as  that  of  wine  making  or  brewing,  and 
will  be  perfectly  unilcrstood  from  the  following  di- 
rections, chiefly  drawn  from  the  treatises  of  Crocker 
and  Knight,  that  any  person  possessing  an  orchard, 
or  a  feiv  hedge-row  fruit  trees,  may  make  a  supply 
for  his  own  use.  'I'he  first  business  is  the  gathering 
and  preparation  of  the  fruit;  the  second,  grinding 
and  pressing;  and  the  last,  fermenting  and  bottling. 

In  gathering  cider  apples,  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  be  thoroughly  ripe  before  they  are  taken 
from  the  tree;  otherwise  the  cider  will  be  of  a  rough 
harsh  taste,  in  spile  of  all  Ihc  endeavours  of  the 
operator.  It  is  observed  by  Crocker,  in  his  tract  on 
The  art  of  making  and  managing  cider,  that  the  most 
certain  indications  of  the  ripeness  of  apples,  is  the 
fragrance  of  their  smell,  and  their  spontaneously 
dropping  from  the  trees.  When  they  are  in  this 
slate  of  maturity,  in  a  dry  day,  the  limbs  may,  he 
says,  be  slightly  shaken,  and  partly  disburdened  of 
their  golden  store;  thus  taking  such  apples  only  as 
are  ripe,  and  leaving  the  unripe  longer  on  the  trees, 
that  they  may  also  acquire  a  due  degree  of  maturity. 
It  may  not,  he  thinks,  be  amiss  to  make  three 
gatherings  of  the  crop,  keeping  each  by  itself.  The 
latter  gathering,  as  well  as  wind  falls,  can,  however, 
only  be  employed  in  making  inferior  cider  the  prime 
cider  must  be  drawn  from  the  former  gatherings. 

On  the  proper  mixture  of  fruils,or  rather  on  their 
proper  separation,  the  merit  of  cider  will  always 
greatly  depend.  Those  whose  rinds  and  pulp  are 
tinged  with  green  or  red,  without  any  mixture  of 
yellow,  as  that  colour  will  disappear  in  the  first 
stages  of  fcrmentalion,  should  be  carefully  kept 
apart  from  such  as  are  yellow,  or  yellow  intermixed 
wilh  red.  The  latter  kinds,  which  should  remain 
on  the  trees  till  ripe  enough  to  fall  without  being 
much  shaken,  are  alone  capable  of  making  fine 
cider.  Each  kind  should  be  collected  separately,  as 
noticed  above,  and  kept  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
mellow.  For  this  purpose,  in  the  common  practice 
of  the  country, ihey  arc  placed  in  heaps  of  ten  Inches 
or  a  foot  thick,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and 
rain;  not  being  ever  covered,  except  in  very  severe 
frosts.  The  strength  and  flavour  of  the  future  li- 
quor are  increased  by  keeping  the  fruit  undercover 
some  time  before  it  is  ground;  but  unless  a  situation 
can  be  afforded  it,  in  which  it  is  exposed  to  a  free 
current  of  air,  and  where  it  can  be  spread  very  thin, 
it  is  apt  lo  contract  an  unpleasant  smell,  which  will 
much  affiM-t  the  cider  produced  from  iL  Few  farms 
are  provided  wilh  proper  buildings  for  this  purpose 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  improvement  of  the  liquor 
will  not  nearly  pay  the  expense  of  erecting  them.  It 
may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that  much  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  fruit  in  a  rainy  season;  but  the 
quantity  of  juice  yielded  by  any  given  quantity  of 
fruit  will  be  found  to  diminish  as  it  becomes  more 
mellow,  even  in  very  wet  weather,  provided  it  be 
ground  when  thoroughly  dry.  'I'he  advantages, 
therefore,  of  covering  the  fruit  will  probably  be 
much  less  than  may  at  first  sight  be  expected.  No 
criterion  appears  to  be  known,  by  which  the  most 
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proper  point  of  malurily  in  Uie  fruit  can  be  ascer- 
tained uitli  accuracy;  but  it  improves  as  long  as  it 
continues  to  acquire  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow.  Kacli 
heap  should  be  examined  prior  to  its  beini;  ground, 
and  any  decayed  or  green  fruit  carifully  taken  away. 
The  expcnse'cf  this  will  be  very  small,  and  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  excellence  of  the  liquor,  and 
the  ease  with  which  too  great  a  degree  of  fermenta- 
tion may  be  prevented. 

In  grinding  the  apples  into  pommage,  several  me- 
thods are  practised;  but  the  two  most  chiclly  in  use 
arc  by  the  bruising-stone  with  a  circular  trough,  and 
the  apple  mill.  In  the  trough,  (he  apples  arc  thrown 
in  and  bruised  by  the  motion  of  (he  sloiie,  as  it  is 
moved  round  by  a  horse,  in  the  way  that  tanners 
grinil  bark.  'I'his  is  an  ancient  method,  and  still  in 
use  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire;  and  although  it 
has  its  inconveniences  in  bruising  some  apples  too 
much  and  some  too  little,  it  is  not  without  its  advo- 
cates in  those  parts  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants 
fif  which  allege  that  it  bruises  the  kernels  of  the 
fruit  belter  than  other  machines. 

Whether  the  pommage  should  immediately  after 
grinding  be  conveyed  to  the  press,  there  to  be 
formed  into  a  kind  of  cake,  or  what  ii  called  the 
cheese;  or  whether  it  should  remain  some  lime  in 
that  state  before  prcs.*ing,  ciderists  h  vve  not  agreed. 
Some  say  it  should  be  pressed  immediately  after 
grinding;  others  conceive  it  best  to  sutler  it  to  re- 
main in  the  grinding-trough,  or  in  vats  employed 
for  the  purpose,  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  even  two 
days,  that  it  may  acquire  not  only  a  redness  of 
colour, but  also  that  it  may  form  an  extract  with  the 
rind  and  kernels.  Doth  extremes  are,  Crocker 
thinks,  wrong.  There  is  an  analogy,  he  says,  between 
the  making  of  ciiler  from  apples,  and  wine  from 
grapes;  and  the  method  which  the  wine  maker  pur- 
sues ought  III  Im'  f  .Mowed  by  the  cidi  r  maker.  \Vhen 
the  pulp  of  the  grapes  has  lain  some  time  in  the 
vats,  the  vintager  IhruMs  his  hand  into  the  pulp, 
and  lakes  soir.e  from  the  middle  of  the  mass;  and 
nl.en  be  perceives,  by  the  smell,  that  the  luscious 
sweetness  is  gone  off,  and  that  his  nose  is  afi'ccted 
with  a  slight  (liquancy,  he  immediately  carries  it  to 
the  press,  and  by  a  light  pressure  expresses  his 
prime  juice.  In  like  manner,  should  the  ciderist 
determine  the  time  when  \i\-  pulp  should  be  carried 
to  the  press.  If  he  carry  it  immediately  from  the 
mill  to  the  press,  he  might  lose  some  small  advan 
tage  which  may  be  exiiected  from  the  rind  and  ker- 
nels, and  his  lici'ior  may  be  of  lower  colour  than  he 
might  wish.  If  he  siitfer  it  to  remain  too  long  un- 
pressed,  he  will  lind  to  bis  cost  that  the  acetous  fer- 
mentation will  come  on  before  the  vinous  is  per 
fccted,  especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  cider  mak- 
ing season,  lie  will  generally  find  that  hi-s  pulp  is 
io  a  fit  state  for  pressing  in  about  twelve  or  sixteen 
hours.  If  he  roust  of  necessity  keep  it  in  that  state 
longer,  he  will  find  a  sensible  heat  therein,  which 
will  engender  a  premature  fermentation;  and  he 
roust  not  delay  turning  it  over,  thereby  to  expose 
the  middle  of  the  mass  to  the  innucnce  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Knight's  opinion  is,  however,  that  it 
should  remain  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is  taken 
to  the  press. 

The  pommage  being  carried  to  the  press,  and  a 
square  cake  or  cheese  made  of  it,  by  placing  very 
clean  sweet  straw  or  reed  between  the  various  lay- 
ers of  pommage;  or  by  putting  the  same  into  the 
hair-cloths,  and  placing  them  one  on  another.  It  is 
of  importance  that  the  straw  or  weed  be  sweet,  and 
perfectly  free  from  any  fustincss,  lest  the  cider  be 
impregnated  therewith.  Particular  care  ought  also 
to  be  taken  to  keep  haircloths  sweet,  by  frequent 
washing  and  drying,  or  the  ill  effects  of  their  acidity 
will  be  communicate<l  to  the  cider.  To  this  cake 
or  cheese,  after  standing  awhile,  a  slight  pressure  is 
at  first  to  be  given,  which  must  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  all  the  must  or  juice  is  expressed;  af- 
ter which,  (his  juice  must   be  strained   through  a 


coarse  hair-sieve,  to  keep  back  the  gross  feculenciee 
of  the  juice,  and  be  put  into  proper  vessels.  These 
vessels  may  be  either  open  vats  or  close  casks;  but 
as  in  the  time  of  a  plentiful  crop  of  apples,  a  num- 
ber of  open  vats  may  by  the  ciderist  be  considered 
an  incumbrance  in  his  cider  rooms,  they  should  be  | 
generally  carriid  immediately  from  the  press  to  the 
cask.      'I'hiis   far,  says  Ciocker,  eider-making  is  a  ' 
mi-re  manual  operation,  performed  with  very  little 
skill  in  the  operator;  but   here  it  is   that  the  great 
art  of  making  good  cider  commences;  nature  soon 
begins  to  work  a  wonderful  change  in  this  foul-look-  { 
ing,  luibid,  fulsome,  and  unwholesome  fluid;  anil 
by  the  process  of  fermentation   alone,  converts  it  ^ 
into  a  wholesome,  vinous,  salubrious,  heart-cheering 
beverage.  [ 

Fermentation  is  an  intestine  motion  of  the  parl6 
of  a  fermentable  body.  This  motion,  in  the  present  , 
case,  is  always  accompanied  with  an  evident  ebulli- 
tion, the  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface,  and  Iheie 
forming  a  scum  or  soil  and  spongy  crust,  over  tie 
whole  liquor-  This  crust  is  Irequenlly  raised  a^d 
broken  by  the  air  as  it  disengages  itself  from  tie 
liquor,  and  forces  its  way  through  it.  This  effit 
continues  whilst  the  fermentation  is  brisk,  but  at  [ 
last  gradually  ceases.  The  liquor  now  appears 
toleiably  clear  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  piquant  vinoils  | 
sharpness  upon  the  tongue.  If  in  this  state  the  le^l  | 
hissing  noise  be  heard  in  the  fermenting  liquor,  \be  j 
room  is  too  warm,  and  atmos|)licric  air  must  be  let  | 
in  at  the  doors  and  at  the  windows.  Now,  contint^s  | 
Crocker,  is  the  critical  mnmeiit  which  the  ciderjst  i 
must  not  lose  sight  of;  fjr,  if  he  would  havoja  j 
strong,  generous,  and  pleasant  liquor,  all  furlljcr 
sensible  fermentation  must  be  stopped.  This  is  bjst 
done  by  racking  off  the  pure  part  into  open  vessffls, 
which  must  be  placed  in  a  more  cool  situation  fo|  a 
day  or  two;  alter  which  it  may  again  be  barrelBd, 
and  placed  in  some  moderately  cool  situation  Ijr 
the  winter.  The  Herefordshire  cider  farmers,  alter 
the  Ciller  has  perfected  its  vinous  fermentation, 
place  their  casks  of  cider  in  open  sheds  througlout 
the  winter;  and,  when  the  spriHg  advances,  give 
the  last  racking,  and  then  cellar  it.  In  racking,  it 
is  advisable  that  the  stream  from  the  racking  cock 
be  small,  and  that  the  receiving-tub  be  but  a  small 
depth  below  the  cock,  lest,  by  exciting  a  violent 
motion  of  the  parts  of  the  liquor,  another  fermen- 
tation he  brought  up.  The  feculence  of  the  cider 
may  be  strained  through  a  tillering  bag,  and  jdaced 
amunsc  the  second-rale  ciders;  but  by  no  means 
should  it  he  returned  to  the  prime  cider.  In  this 
>iliiation  the  cider  will,  in  course  of  time,  by  a  sort 
of  insensible  fermentation,  not  only  drop  the  remain- 
der of  its  gross  lees,  but  will  become  Iranspaient, 
highly  vinous,  and  fragrant- 
According  to  Knighi,  after  the  f.-rmenlation  has 
ceased,  and  the  liquor  is  become  clear  and  bright, 
it  should  instantly  be  drawn  off,  and  not  sullereil  on 
any  account  again  to  mingle  with  its  lees;  for  these 
possess  much  the  same  properties  as  yeast,  and 
would  inevitably  bring  on  a  second  fermentation. 
The  best  criterion  to  judge  of  the  proper  moment 
to  rack  off  will  be,  the  brightness  of  the  liquor;  and 
this  is  always  attended  with  external  marks,  which 
serv  e  as  guides  to  the  rider  majjer.  The  discharge 
of  fixed  Hir,  which  always  attends  the  progress  of 
f.-i  mentation,  has  entirely  ceased;  and  a  thick  crust, 
fiirn.cd  of  frasmentsof  the  reduced  pulp,  raised  by 
the  buoyant  air  it  contains,  is  collected  on  the  sur- 
face. 'I'lie  char  liquor  being  drawn  off  into  another 
cask,  the  lees  are  put  into  small  bags,  similar  to 
those  used  for  jellies:  through  those,  whatever  li- 
quor the  lees  contain  gradually  filtrates,  becoming 
perfectly  bright;  and  it  is  then  returned  to  that  in 
the  cask,  in  which  it  has  the  effect,  in  some  measure, 
of  preventing  a  second  fermentation.  It  appears  to 
have  undergone  a  considerable  change  in  the  process 
of  filtration.  Its  colour  is  remarkably  deep,  its  taste 
harsh  and  flat,  and  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  be- 


come acetous;  probably  by  having  given  out  fixed 
and  absoihed  vital  air.  Should  it  become  acetous, 
iihich  it  will  frequenlly  do  in  forty-eight  hours,  it 
must  not  on  any  account  be  put  into  the  cask.  If 
the  cider,  after  being  racked  otf,  remains  bright  and 
quiet,  nothing  more  is  to  be  done  to  it  till  the  suc- 
ceeding spring;  but  if  a  scum  collects  on  the  sur- 
face, it  must  immediately  be  racked  oil'  into  another 
cask;  as  this  would  produce  bad  effects  if  suffered 
to  sink.  If  a  dispo.-iiliou  to  ferment  with  violence 
again  appears,  it  will  be  necessary  to  rack  off  from 
one  cask  to  another,  as  often  as  a  hissing  noise  is 
heard.  The  streng'h  of  cider  is  much  reduced  by 
being  frequently  racked  off;  but  this  arises  only 
from  a  1  irger  portion  of  sujar  remaining  unchanged, 
which  adds  to  the  sweetness  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  quality.  The  juice  of  those  fruits,  which  pro- 
duce very  strong  cidcis,  ofien  remain  muddy  during 
ilie  whole  winter,  and  much  attention  must  frequent- 
ly be  paid  to  prevent  an  excess  of  fermentation. 

'I'he  casks,  into  which  the  liquor  is  put  when- 
ever racked  off,  should  always  have  been  thorough- 
ly scalded,  and  dried  again;  and  each  shouli^want 
several  gallons  of  being  full,  to  expose  a  larger  sur- 
face to  the  air. 

The  ab9ve  precautions  neglected  by  the  ciderist, 
(he  inevitable  consequence  will  be  this:  Another 
fermentation  will  quickly  succeed,  and  convert  the 
line  vinous  liquor  he  was  possessed  of  into  a  sort  of 
vinegar;  and  all  the  art  he  is  master  of  will  never 
restore  it  to  its  former  richness  and  purity.  AVhen 
(he  acetous  fermentation  has  been  suffered  to  come 
un,  the  following  attempts  may  be  made  to  prevent 
(he  ill  effec(s  of  it  from  running  to  their  full  extent. 
X  bottle  of  French  brandy;  half  a  gallon  of  spirit 
■xtracted  fiom  the  lees  of  cider;  or  a  padlul  of  old 
cider,  poured  into  the  hogshead  soon  after  the  ace- 
tous fermentation  is  begun:  but  no  wonder  if  all 
these  should  fail,  if  the  cider  be  still  continued  in 
a  close  warm  cellar.  To  give  effect  to  either,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  liquor  be  as  much  exposed  to  a 
cooler  air  as  conveniently  may  be,  and  that  for  a 
concUiur.>i>u  Ii>ni5ih  of  lime  iiy  such  means  it  is 
possible  fermentation  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
reprcsseil:  and  if  a  cask  of  piime  cider  cannot  from 
thence  be  obtained,  a  cask  of  tolerable  second-rate 
kind  may.  These  remedies  are  innocent:  but  if  the 
farmer  or  cider  merchant  attenq)t  to  cover  the  acci- 
dent, occasioned  by  negligence  or  inattention,  by- 
applying  aiij  prepar.ition  cxf  lead,  let  him  reflect, 
that  he  is  ahou  to  commit  an  aii-olute  and  unquali- 
fied murder  on  those  whose  lot  it  may  be  to  drink 
his  [)oisonous  dnught. 

Stumming,  wlnh  signifies  the  fuming  a  cask  with 
burning  sulphur,  >iay  sometimes  be  advantageous. 
It  is  thus  pcrformoJ:  Take  a  strip  of  canvass  cloth, 
about  twelve  inehis  long  and  t>vo  broad;  let  it  be 
dipped  into  melted  brimstone:  when  this  match  i.s 
dry,  let  it  he  liglited,«inil  suspended  from  the  bung 
ol  a  cask  (in  which  tikreare  a  few  gallons  of  cider) 
unlil  it  be  burnt  out.  I'lie  cask  must  remain  stop- 
ped for  an  hour  or  niaf»,  hikI  be  then  rolled  to  and 
I'ro,  to  incorporate  the  times  of  the  match  with  the 
cider;  after  which  it  ma^bc  filled.  If  the  stumming 
be  designed  only  to  suppess  some  slight,  improper 
fermentation,  the  briiiisloic  match  is  siiflicient;  but 
if  it  be  required  to  give  ary  adililional  flavour  to  (he 
cider,  some  powdered  giieer,  cloves,  or  cinnamon, 
&c.  may  be  strewed  on  Ihtmatch  «vhcn  it  is  made. 
The  burning  these  ingredicils  with  the  sulphur  will 
convey  somewhat  of  tiieir  i^grance  to  the  whole 
cask  of  cider;  but  to  do  it  titbe  best  advantage,  it 
must  be  performed  as  soon  ai  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion is  fully  perfected. 

Cider  is  generally  in  the  bet  stale  to  be  pu(  i  ii  ■ 
the  bottle  at  two  years  old,  witre  it  will  soon  I 
come  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  "  it  possesses  mmli 
richness,  it  will  remain  with  scacely  any  sen-il'l'- 
change  during  twenty  or  thirty  yi>rs,  or  as  long  as 
the  cork  duly  performs  its  oliice. 
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\i  niakinic  ciilor  for  llie  coiiiiiioii  iim-  oT  (lie  fjriii- 
ho»(<.  leiv  of  llie  lorexoinc  riilos  arc  itltcmled  lo. 
■J'httUvoiir  of  llie  liquor  i>  luro  :i  >ecotiilary  COn 
tiilektioii  «itli  (lie  f.irmer,  whose  first  olij.cl  musl 
be  li  olilaiii  a  lirge  c)uanlit.v  »l  A  sniall  expense. 
Till'  ^ijiles  are  usually  grouiiil  as  soon  as  lliev  be- 
come fcotU-rntely  rijie;  anil  the  juice  Is  cither  rackcil 
oft'  at  ince,  as  >ooii  as  it  becotm-s  briglil,  or  more 
freqiitnly  conveyoil  Iroiii  the  press  iMuiicdiatelj  to 
the  cellir.  A  violent  iVrniciilatioii  soon  roniniences, 
and  con.inues  until  nearly  the  whole  of  the  saccha- 
rine |.art  is  deconiposfd.  The  casks  are  filled  up 
and  Slopped  early  in  the  succeeding  spring,  and  no 
furthe-  allcnlion'  is  either  paid  or  reipiired.  The 
liquor  'hus  prepared  may  be  kepi  from  two  to  fiv; 
or  si.x  -ears  in  the  cask,  according  lo  its  sirenglt. 
It  is  generally  harsh  and  rough,  but  rarely  acetous 
and  in  this  stale,  it  is  usually  suppo.scd  to  be  pre 
ferred  bv  llie  fanners  and  peasantry.  When  it  hat 
become 'extremely  thin  and  harsh  by  excess  of  fer- 
mentation, the  "addition  of  a  small  quantity  ol 
bruised  wheal,  or  slices  of  toasted  bread,  or  any 
farinaceous  substance,  will  much  diminish  its  dispo- 
sition lo  become  sour. 

The  produce  of  cider  or  perry  to  the  acre,  can 
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I'K.NNSVLVAM.V  CAN.M.. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  ivcik.  three  fuel  of  water 
was  let  into  the  Canal  opposite  Duncan's  Ulaiid, 
and  the  woik  at  the  Red  Hill  and  Hunter's  Kails 
tested.  Al  both  places,  it  was  peil'eclly  waki  li;;hl 
\  liltic  more  repairing  will  render  the  canal  lit  lot 
navig.ition,  from  Duncan's  Island  to  Harrisbnrg. — 
Itctween  il.irrisburg  and  Middlelown  some  repair- 
ing is  also  lo  be  done,  but  it  is  nut  expected  Ihal 
many  days  will  be  reipiired  lo  do  it.  'J'lie  only 
heavy  work  is  the  raising  of  the  dam  at  Duncan's 
Island,  which  is  in  competent  hands.  Altogether, 
we  fuel  confident  that  this  twenty-four  miles  of  Ca- 
nal will  be  navigable  in  September.  I'orsoiis  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  stale  of  the  Juniata  di 
vision  of  the  canal,  say  it  will  be  fit  for  navigation 
from  Duncan's  island  lo  Lewistown,  in  September, 
wilh  the  exception  of  the  aipudiicl  at  the  moulh  of 
Juniata,  which  cannot  be  cumiileted  this  season. 

[Ilarriibur^  Citron. 


InON  M.INUFACTURE  IN  VeNANGO  CoUNTY. 


only  be  guessed  at.  by  first  ascertaining  the  number  £j.i,.gci  from  a  letter  received  from  a  highly  respecla- 
of  trees.     From  an  orchard  of  trees,  in  full  bearing  n^  gentleman  lU  Franklin,  Fenango  County. 


'•The  ipiantity  of  pig  metal  manufactured  in  this 
county,  in  the  year  IS26,  was  about  lUOO  tons,  of 
bloom    100   tons,   ol   bar   iron    100   tons.     'I'he  pig 


half  a  hogshead  of  eider  m.iy.in  seasons  ordinaril; 

favourable,  be  expected  from  the  fruit  of  each  tree. 

As  the  number  of  trees  on  the  acre  varies  from  ten 

lo  forty,  the  quantity  of  cider  must  vary  in  the  same 

proportion,  that  is  iVom  five  <o  twenty  hogsheads., ^^1^,  .^^  j.^^^-j^^^        Stcubcnville,  and    Wheehng,  at 

Pear  trees,  in  equally  good  bearing,  yield  fully  one  ^.^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  j,^^  (^,^^_^_^  .^^  Pittsburg,  for 

third  .iiore  liquor;  Iherefore, a  though  the  iquorex-  ^^     J^^  j,^^  j^^^  ^^^^  ^        ^^  j,.  ^^        ^ 

traded   from  pears  fells  al  a  lower  price  than  that  '^^^^  ^>^^ 

produced  from  appks,  yet  the  value  by  the  acre,      ..g^^^^^,  „^„  furnaces  are  ereclin 


when  the  nuoibcr  of  trees  is  the  same,  is  nearly  on 
a  par. 


the  demand 

is  rapidly  increasing.     None  of  the  furnaces  were 
properly  pushed  last  year,  except  one. 

'•With  proper  management,  a  furnace  will  make 
from  800  to  1000  tons   per   annum,   which   can    be 


BEES. 
Mrs.  Gritlilh  of  Charlieshope,  N.  J.  who  lias  ac-  maJe  at  an   expense  of  from  -22  to  i4  dollars  per 


quired  considerable  fame  by  improvements  in  Ihe  ton,  accoiding  to  the  price  of  provisions;  and  with 
management  of  bees.  ba«  prespntpi)  the  Massacbi^  |  ^re,  timber,  See.  convenient  and  good,  at  about  Id 
setts  Horticultural  Soci.ty  with  a  hive  conslruclet  („  .,q  dollars.  Under  proper  management  and  good 
her  plan,  and  in  a  letter  to  Hon.  II.  A.  S.  Dear-\„j,erials,  a  furnace  will   clear,  at   present   prices. 


born.  President  of  said  Society,  published  in  the 
N.  E.  Farmer,  gives  the  following  as  her  mode  o( 
procedure 

You  will  perceive,  on  opening  Ihe  box,  that  there 
is  a  frame  for  the  hive  too.  In  this  frame  the  hii; 
rests  when  moved  to  the  swarming  place,  am  He 
hive  may  always  remain  in  it  if  it  suit  the  owiit  as 
well;  but  I  place  my  hives  on  joists,  raised  effi- 
ciently high  from  the  ground  lo  allow  me  to  aok 
under  the  hive.  In  hiving  with  my  hive,  tliereivill 
be  a  little  difficulty  at  first,  to  those  who  havenot 
examined  it.  Vou  will  observe  that  the  top  of  he 
hive  is  screiced  on.  NVhen  the  swarm  is  in  the  hve, 
which  is  put  in  after  the  usual  manner,  the  hive  nist 
be  set  gently  in  the  frame,  and  the  top  slid  on  slody, 
that  the  bees  w  hich  cluster  on  the  edges  may  be  puh- 
ed  out  of  the  way  without  being  hurt.  As  soon  as  he 
top  or  cover  is  on,  the  screws,  freshly  oiled,  canbe 
put  in  again,  tight.  If  the  bees  ri^e,  aiid  light  agin, 
they  can  be  shook  from  the  limb  a  second  an  a 
third  time.  A  person  with  a  blunt  stick  can  ten 
shove  them  into  the  little  opening  below. — They  'ill 
all  enter  where  a  few  lead  the  way.  The  greatirl 
in  hiving  bees  is  to  do  every  thing  slowly  and  pcily 
Almost  everything  depends  on  this — People  ire 
generally  in  a  great  fright  Ihemsclves,  and  they  cm- 
municate  their  fears  to  the  bees,  who  are  thus  iri- 
tated.  Care  must  be  taken  lo  niaik  the  coer, 
otherwise  Ihe  holes  for  the  screws  will  not  cores- 
pond  when  the  screws  are  to  be  put  in  again. 


A  writer  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  says,  "Slt- 
petre  is  dear,  but  the  effect  upon  hot  sand.  In  airy 
season,  is  astonishingly  great:  it  doubles  (he  crp." 


ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum." 


Pittsburg,  v9iig-Hs/  1 1 . 

The  Ca.v.m,. — The  Packet  Boat  General  Lacock, 
and  Ihe  Pittsburg  and  Blairville  Packet,  passed 
through  the  river  locks, — the  former  descending  and 
the  latter  ascending,  on  the  Dili.  \  esterJay  the  na- 
vigation of  the  canal  may  be  said  to  have  been  for- 
mally commenced,  though  some  parts  of  it  have 
been  in  profitable  use  for  a  considerable  time  past. 

A  canal  boat,  ladened  with  130  bushels  of  salt, 
arrived  yesterday  from  Ihe  Kiskeminetas  works. 

Mr.  Samuel  Marshall,  of  this  city,  has  obtained  a 
patent  for  a  new  method  of  culling  leather,  &c.  to 
be  made  into  boots,  whereby  those  i.nporlant  arti- 
cles of  dress  may  be  fitted  to  the  human  foot  with 
the  greatest  precision. 


XiADIZSS'  DEFARTZKEESTT. 


THOUGHTS  UPON  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 
The  branches  of  literature    most  essential   for  a 
young  lady  in  this  country,  appear  to  be: 

1.  A  knowledge  of  the  English  language-  She 
should  not  only  read,  but  speak  and  spell  it  correct- 
ly; and  lo  enable  her  to  do  this,  she  should  be  taught 
the  English  Grammar,  and  frequently  be  examined 
in  applying  its  rules  in  common  conversation. 

2.  Pleasure  and  interest  conspire  to  make  the 
writing  of  a  fair  and  legible  hand,  a  necessary 
branch  of  a  lady's  education — on  this  head,  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  Italian  and  inverted  hands, 


which  are  read  with  dilliculty.are  by  no  mean*  «c- 
roiiimodaled  to  iheai'tlve  slate  of  hiisineis  in  Ame- 
rica, or  to  the  simplicity  of  a  republican. 

i.  Some  knowli-d;:o  of  fi.:iirc»8nd  buok-keepinK, 
i<>  absolutely  nece»^ary  to  ijualify  a  young  lady  for 
Ihe  duties  wliii'h  aivail  ln-r  in  Ibis  country.  'I'liere 
are  certain  occupations, in  which  she  may  assist  her 
husband  with  Ibis  knowledge,  and  should  she  sur- 
vive him,  and  agreeably  lo  the  custom  of  our  coun- 
try, be  the  executrix  of  liis  will,  she  canuot  fail  of 
deriving  immense  advantage  from  it. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with  geography,  and  some 
instruction  in  chronology,  will  enable  a  young  lady 
to  read  his(ory,  biography  and  travels,  with  advan- 
(age,  and  thereby  qoalily  her,  not  only  for  a  general 
intercourse  wilh  Ihe  world,  but  to  be  an  agreeable 
companion  for  a  sensible  man.  To  these  branches 
of  knowledge,  may  be  added,  in  some  instances,  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of 
astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  par- 
ticularly with  such  i>arts  of  them  as  are  calculated 
lo  prevent  superstition,  by  cxfilaining  the  causes,  or 
obviating  the  efforts  of  natural  e\  il,  and  such  as  are 
capable  of  being  applied  lo  domestic  or  culinary 
purposes. 

(From  llie  Mbion.) 

The  following  eflusions  have  not  been  before  published. 

They  arc  translated  from  a  French  annual. 

Lines  addressed  to  Ladv  Blessikgto.v  bt  Lord 

BlRON. 

You  have  asked  for  a  verse — the  request 

In  a  rhyme  'twere  strange  to  deny; 
But  my  Hip|iocrene  was  but  my  breast, 

And  my  feelings  (its  fountain)  are  dry. 

Were  I  now  as  I  was,  I  had  sung 

What  Lawrence  had  pencilled  so  well; 

But  Ihe  strain  would  expire  on  the  tongue, 
And  the  theme  is  too  soft  for  my  shell- 

I  am  ashes  where  once  I  was  fire. 

And  the  b.ird  in  my  bosom  is  dead; 
What  I  loved  I  now  merely  admire. 

And  my  heart  is  as  grey  as  my  head. 

My  life  is  not  dated  by  years; 

There  are  moments  which  act  as  a  plough. 
And  there  is  not  a  furrow  appears 

But  is  deep  in  my  soul  as  my  brow. 

Let  the  young  and  the  brilliant  aspire 

To  sing  while  I  gaze  on  in  vain; 
For  sorrow  has  lorn  from  my  lyre, 

'I'he  string  which  was  worthy  the  strain. 

Answer  by  Lady  Blessingtoh. 

When  I  asked  for  a  verse,  pray  believe, 

'Twas  not  vanity  urged  the  desire; 
For  no  more  can  my  mirror  deceive. 

And  no  more  can  I  poets  inspire. 

Time  has  touched  wilh  rude  fingers  my  brovT  « 

And  the  roses  have  fled  from  my  cheek; 

Then  il  surely  were  folly,  if  now — 
I  the  praise  due  to  beauty  should  seek. 

But  as  pilgrims  who  visit  the  shrine 

Of  some  saint,  bear  a  relic  away, 
I  sought  a  memorial  of  thine. 

As  a  treasure  when  distant  I  stray. 

Ob!  say  not  that  the  lyre  is  unstrung,  - 
Whose  cords  can  such  rapture  bestow, 

Or  that  mute  is  that  magical  tongue 
Whence  music  and  poetry  flow. 

And  though  sorrow,  ere  yet  youth  has  fled,  i< 

May  have  altered  Ihe  lock's  jetty  hue,  '^ 

The  bays  that  encircle  Ihe  head 
Hide  the  ravager's  marks  from  our  view. 
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AMFRICAN  TLRF   REGISIER  AM)  &P0R11^G  MAGAZINE 

"There  arc  intervals  when  the  studious  and  the  grave  must  suspend  their  inquiries,  and  descend  from  tlie 
regions  of  science;  and  to  excel  in  those  innocent  aniusenienLs  which  require  our  activity,  is  often  one  of  the 
best  preservatives  of  health,  and  no  inconsiderable  guard  against  immoral  relaxation." — Jiir.  B.  IV.  Damil. 

The  want  of  a  repository  in  llii?  country,  like  the  i  petlicrees  of  lliorougli  lired  horses,  will  constilule  the 
English  Sporting  iMajjuzine,  to  serve  as  an  authentic   //«sis  of  the  work,  it  is  designed,  also,  as  a   Maga 


lecord  of  the  pci  forniances  and  pedigrees  of  tl 
hied  horse,  will  hi-  aiiiiiilled  hy  all,  whether  breeders, 
owners,  ur  amateurs  of  that  admirable  animal.  The 
InnKcr  we  remain  wilhout  such  a  register,  the  more 
diflicult  will  it  \)e  to  trace  the  pedigrees  of  existine 
slock,  and  the  more  precarious  will  its  value  become. 
Is  it  not,  in  fact,  within  the  knowledge  of  many 
readers,  that  animals  known  to  have  dencended 
from  ancestry  of  the  highest  ami  purest  blood,  have 
lieeu  confounded  «ilh  the  vulgar  mass  of  Iheir  spe- 
cies, l>y  the  loss  of  an  ohl  newspaper  or  mcn.oran- 
iluiii  book,  that  contained  their  pedigrees?  Sensi- 
ble fur  years  past  of  the  danger  which  in  this  way 
threatens  property  of  so  much  value,  and  persuaded 
that  it  is  not  yet  ton  late  to  collect  and  save  many 
precious  materials  that  woidd  soon  be  otherwise 
lost,  the  subscriber  hopes  to  supply  the  long  looked 
for  dcaitleralum,  hy  the  eslaliii^hment  of  "The 
American  Turf  Reuister."  But  though  an  account 
of  the  performances  on  the  American  turf,  and  the 


e  of  information  on  veterinary  subjects  generallji ; 
and  of  varioiis  rural  sports,  as  Racino,  biiooTiMi, 
JliiNTiNO,  FisHiNii, 'I'rotling  Matches,  SwC.  together 
with  original  .'-ketches  ol  the  nalurul  histuiy  and 
Imliits  (•/  JIiDciictm  fiumc  of  all  kinds:  and  hence  the 
title.  The  ^Imcricun  Turf  liei(isler  and  Syjnr/ini; 
J\la!iazine.  It  will  of  course  be  the  aim  of  the  Edi- 
tor to  give  to  his  journal  an  original  ..'i»icrica;i  cast, 
conveying  at  once,  to  readers  of  all  ages,  amuse- 
ment anil  instruction,  in  regard  to  our  own  country, 
its  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c.  In  the  absence  of  do- 
njrstic  materials,  the  magazines  received  from 
abroad  will  supply  an  ample  slock  of  appropriate 
matter. 

Of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  a  man  profoundly  learned, 
and,  what  might  be  expected  to  follow,  an  exem- 
plary minister,  and  a  liberal  christian,  we  arc  told 
that  "it  was  a  fixeil  opinion  in  his  mind  that,  above 
all  other  means,  social  entertainments  are  the  most 
elTectual  for  promoting  kind  feelings  and  good  will  I  maililie  subscriber  will  have  to  pay  the  postage. 


among  men  and  neighbours."  The  physical  c?>a- 
city  to  cherish  and  rear  our  families,  and  the  rctilu- 
liiin  to  peril  our  lives  in  defence  of  political  am  re- 
ligious freedom,  is  as  certainly  invigorated  and 
bci^hlened  by  occasional  exhilaration  of  the  mind 
•olid  spirits,  as  the  elasticity  of  the  bow  is  mahtain- 
«d  by  frequent  relaxation.  Hence  the  wisdnn  and 
kenevolence  of  the  scriptural  warrant,  llicr;  is  "a 
fiiiie  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh,  a  time  tomourn, 
«nil  a  time  to  dance."  The  knowledge  of  nankind, 
10  essential  in  every  practical  pursuit,  nay  the  yet 
(lore  essential  knowledge  of  one's  self,  is  not  to  be 
bund  alone  in  solitary  labour  nor  in  solitary  roedi- 
t^lion;  neither  is  it  in  a  state  of  isolation  froiQ  so- 
ccly  that  the  heart  most  quickly  learns  to  «nswer 
to  the  calls  of  benevolence — Sympathy  springs 
fom  habits  of  association  and  a  sense  of  mutual 
Impendence  on  each  other;  and  the  true  estimate  of 
diaracter,  and  friendly  and  generous  dispositions, 
•fc  under  no  circumstances  more  certainly  acquired, 
jor  more  assuredly  improved  and  quickened  than 
jy  often  meeting  each  other  in  the  friendly  conten- 
(ons  and  rivalries  that  characterize  field  sports — 
jholher  it  be  in  the  intensely  animated  but  short 
Ivcd  trials  on  the  turf,  or  the  no  less  exhilarating 
t)»t  more  protracted  ecstacies  of  the  chase,  or  when 
W  go  to 

■' range  the  purple  heath 

,  Or  naked  stubble;  where  from  field  to  field 
I  The  sounding  coveys  urge  their  laboiU'iDg flight; 
,  Knger  amid  the  rising  cloud  to  pour 
J  The  gun's  unerring  thunder." 
I  In  undertaking  to  get  up  the  Sporting  Magazine, 
|he  Editor  confesses  he  is  urged  in  some  degree  by 
'he  same  sort  of  humble,  and  he  hopes  blameless, 
imbition  that  prompted  him  to  commence  the  Ame- 
can  Farmer,  wilhout  a  single  subscriber.  In  this 
ise,  as  in  that,  he  sees  the  country  without  such  a 
^rk;  it  is  a  new  field  which  no  one  has  attempted 
i  occupy — but  his  reliance  too,  is  now,  as  then,  far 
S9S  on  himself  than  on  gentlemen  of  talent  and 
pirit,  who  may  be  willing  to  contribute  the  result* 
if  their  exiierience.  and  the  anecdotes  and  male- 
lals  within  their  reach.  In  a  word,  on  that  readi- 
less  to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  liberal  and 
useful  purposes,  which, in  all  countries,  distinguishes 
the  true  sportsman.  Moved  by  no  sordid  conside- 
ations,  we  would  cheerfully  resign  the  undertaking 
or  the  sake  of  its  success,  and  the  pleasure  and  be- 
lefil  which  such  a  work,  if  well  executed,  will  con- 
(tz  01  the  community,  if  any  one,  of  whom  there  are 
manjL  wilh  better  capacity  and  more  adequate  tal- 
ents vll  undertake  it—  but  from  much  observation  we 
are  fily  pcrsuadeil  that  only  one  ((/'  one)  magazine 
on  tnse  subjects  can  be  supported — rivalry,  by  di- 
vidiir  the  materials,  would  only  fritter  away  its 
spir°|and  impair  its  value,  more  especially  as  a 
StuI  Book. 

1(13  confidently  anticipated  that  in  the  deparl- 
meii  of  original  sketches  of  natural  history  alone, 
lhe|ub>crilier  though  not  a  sportsman,  will  be  re- 
mucrated  for  his  patronage.  Eac4i  number  will  be 
cmtllished  with  a  handsome  engraving.  Finally, 
as  t  the  style  and  execution  of  the  work,  the  first 
nuiij>er  may  be  received  as  a  lair  specimen;  entitled 
to  sfiic  allowance  for  the  imperfections  inseparable 
fron  the  first  essay  in  a  new  and  somewhat  com- 
pliclcd  and  diflicult  enterpiise. 

]  J.  S.  Seinneb. 

I  CONPITIONS. 

1)6  Sporting  Magazine  will  be  published  monthly. 
Eac  number  will  consist  of  about  i>0  pages,  em- 
belllied  with  beautiful  engravings — price  g5  per 
annm,  to  be  paid  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  num- 
ber. 

jcff^"  Where  the  number  of  subscribers  at  any 
plaq  will  warrant  it,  it  will  be  sent  by  private 
contyance  at  the  cx[)ense  of  the  Editor,  and  deli- 
vere!  free  of  any  extra  charge;  where  it  is  sent  by 
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•,•  Persons  prociiriiiK  live  sul)scrihor:<,  ami  send- 
ing ihe  money,  Hill  receive  a  sixlli  copy  gratis — and 

so  in  |)ro|iorlion  lor  a  larger  nmiiher. 
The  tir^t  number  of  llie  Sporting  Magazine  is 

ready  for  delivery,  containing: 

Plate  of  the  Hodolpliin  Arabian;  engraved  by  Cooe> 
of  Philadclpbia,  puiiiled  by  Slubbs- 

Introduction. 

Address  to  Sportsmen. 

Historical  notice  of  tbe  Godolphin  Arabian. 

The  Cub  Mare. 

Washington  a  Sportsman — his  costume — his  hun- 
ter— his  huntsman  Udly — his  hounds,  and  bis 
habits  as  a  spirited  lover  of  the  chase. 

Directions  for  castrating  Colls  by  a  siiuple  and  safe 
process. 

Wildair. 

Instructions  for  training  Race  horses. 

Colic  and  Gripes  in  Horses — how  to  distinguish, 
and  how  to  treat  them- 

Punch,  imported  horse,  memoir  of 

.Notice  to  owners  of  bred  Stallions. 

Selim,  great  running  by,  at  Philadelphia. 

Importation  ami  obituary  of  imported  Stallions. 

Horse,  natural  history  of. 

Gun,  flint  and  percussion,  compared. 

Elliptical  gun  barrels. 

Wild  fowl  shooting  extraordinary. 

Dogs,  anecdotes  of. 

Appeal  to  Sportsmen  to  keep  and  publish  journals. 

Ticks  in  dogs,  bow  to  destroy. 

A  genuine  document. 

Toling  ducks,  history  and  practice  of. 

Wolf  hunting  in  Russia. 

Fox,  Ihe  red,  inquiries  about- 

Mange  or  Itch  In  dogs,  infallible  remedy  for. 

Angling,  history  of. 

Fisherman's  Song. 

Trout  fishing  In  Cumberland  county,  Penn. 

Piscatory  anecdote. 

Pedestrlanlsm. 

Richmond  Uarbacue  (or  Quoll)  Club,  history  of. 

New  time  keeper  recommended  for  liming  horses. 

Re-animation  of  frozen  Fish. 

Sporting  Journal  of  N.  S.  J. 

Form  of  a  Sporting  Journal,  recommended- 

Stallion  Dogs. 

John  Singleton. 

Technical  Sporting  terms— Shot. 

Recipes— To  prevent  hiinling  boots  from  takin£  in 
water — to  cure  sore  feet  In  dogs — to  cure  scabby 
ears  of  dngs 

SpoBTisr,  Intelligence— Trotting  Club  at  Balli- 
iDore — Races  at  Lancaster,  Penn.;  at  the  Union 
Course,  L.  I.;  at  the  Gum  Spring,  Loudon  county; 
at  New  Market;  Broadrock;  Tree  Hill,  Va.;  Mil- 
ton, N.  C;  in  Canada;  at  Ascot  Heath,  England; 

in    France American   Trotters. — Prospect   of 

Game. 

TtfRF  Register — Pedigrees. 


ZLECZFES. 


Bow  TO  BOIL  RICE. 
Mr    Skivxer: 

I  now  enclose  you  a  statement  of  the  mode  of 
boiling  Rice  in  Carolina.  By  giving  It  an  insertion 
In  your  widely  extcnderl  paper,  you  may  perhaps 
conduce  to  the  promollon  of  Ihe  interests  of  the 
Southern  planter.  Put  your  rice  into  an  open  pot, 
then  cover  the  rice  with  water  and  put  it  on  the 
fire  to  boil— ftiflTcr  it  to  remain  on  Ihe  fire  until  llif 
rice  is  soft,  ivliicli  you  can  ascertain  by  means  of  a 
wooden  ladle,  «hi'-h  we  call  a  hominy  slick;  then 
take  it  oflT,  and  drain  ofl  the  water,  and  put  a  cover 
on  the  pot,  Ihen  place  it  on  coals  or  hot  ashes,  and 
leave  It  to  steam,  or,  as  we  call  it,  soak,  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  If  the  editor  of  the  New  Ensr- 
land  Farmer  would  copy   this,  It  might  do  good, 


especially  to  southern  people  who  migrate  in  smn- 
mcr  season  to  spend  in  Ihe  north  the  prulits  of  their 
labour  and  capital  in  the  south. 

A  Rice  Planter. 

TO  MAKE  THE  BEST  GINGER  BKEIt. 

Take  one  ounce  of  powclered  ginger,  half  an  ounce 
of  cream  tartar,  one  large  lemon  cut  In  slices,  two 
pounds  of  loaf-sugar,  and  one  gallon  of  soft  water, 

et  them  be  well  mixed  together,  li:t  them  simmer 
over  Ihe  lire  for  half  an  hour,  then  put  in  one  table 
spoonful  of  yeast,  and  let  it  stand  to  ferment,  and 
when  done,  bottle  it  and  tie  Ihe  corks  with  twine, 
put  It  In  a  cool  place,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
five  or  six  days.    This  is  delicious  in  hut  weather. 

TO  DF.STROV  COCKROACHES. 

Procure  from  the  herb  woman,  or  apothecary,  a 
moderate  quantity  of  that  odoriferous  vegetable 
called  poke  mot:  bull  It  In  water  until  Ihe  juices  are 
extracted,  and  mingle  the  liquor  with  good  West 
India  molasses,  or  if  Ihe  spirit  of  patriotism  be  ex- 
travagant, with  molas.'es  from  New  Orleans;  spread 
Ihe  liquid  In  large  platters  or  soup  plates.  In  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  closet,  or  wash  house,  or  whatever 
apartment  may  have  been  the  subject  of  invasion, 
and  Ihe  enemy  will  be  found  slain  In  heaps,  lying  by 
hundreds,  and  fifties,  before  the  following  morning. 
A  gentleman,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  In- 
forraalion,  slates  that  he  slaughtered  575  cockroach- 
es in  a  single  night,  by  means  of  Ihe  poke  root  and 
molasses,  and  that  Ihe  root  which  had  been  boiled 
being  thrown  Into  a  closet,  thickly  Invested  by  the 
enemy,  the  place  was  quitted  entirely  in  a  few  days, 
great  numbers  being  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

[Boston  UaztUe. 
CHEAP  GLASS. 

We  hear  frequently  of  the  windows  in  houses 
being  broken  by  hail  and  rain,  I  consider  that  it  Is 
owing  to  the  glass  being  too  Ihin  which  is  so  often 
used;  when  I  formerly  directed  a  man  to  set  a  square 
of  glass,  it  was  seldom  I  could  have  any  but  Ihin, 
but  of  lale  I  have  made  a  rule  to  always  keep  glass 
of  the  best,  and  of  the  thickest  kind — and  since  I 
have  adopted  this  plan,  I  do  not  have  a  quarter  part 
of  the  glass  broke  which  I  formerly  had.  Let  any 
man  test  the  experiment  once,  and  he  will  find  that 
a  thick  square  will  last  three  times  as  long  as  com- 
mon or  thin  glass.  I  consider  it  a  heavy  tax  on  Ihe 
community  to  have  so  njuch  ordinary  glass  used 

[BoUon  SenlineL 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  August  28,  1829. 


td^  Indian  Corn.— The  growing  crop  of  this 
grain  is  stated  to  be  abundant  in  ail  parts  of  Ihe 
country,  that  we  have  heard  from,  beyond  whal  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  It  has  been  ii.jired 
by  too  much  rain  on  the  lightest  lands. 

5^  It  is  observed  by  those  who  buy  most  largely, 
that  a  much  less  quantity  of  wheat  has  come  to 
market,  than  had  last  year  at  this  season — this  is 
probably  to  be  imputed  to  the  higher  prices  which 
were  last  year  obtained  later  in  Ihe  season.  Still, 
however,  we  should  think  it  Ihe  best  rule  In  general 
for  Ihe  farmer  to  be  early  with  his  operations;  to  do 
every  thing  in  its  proper  time  and  natural  order. 
Against  the  chance  of  higher  prices,  he  has  to  lose 
Ihe  Interest  on  his  money— pay  interest  on  his  debts 
— and  to  bear  the  ravages  of  the  bird,  Ihe  fowl,  the 
wevil  and  the  rat,  as  well  Iwo  as  four  legged;  and 
Ihen  an  equal  chance  of  a  worse  market. 

^  Tobacco  Is  doubly  better  than  last  year; 
merchants  who  bought  then  at  Ihe  low  prices  have 
realized  large  sums — one  as  much  as  $7000  on  less 
than  sixty  hogsheads  of  finest  quality. 


To  W.  Mason  Smith,  Er>Q.  Charlalon,  S.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive 
through  you.  Ihe  very  handaoiiie  piece  of  Plate 
voted  me  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Ca- 
rolina. 

It  will  be  preserved  As  a  flallering  evidence  of 
Ihat  regard  which  too  highly  eelimates  my  services 
In  "the  promotion  of  the  agriculture  of  the  United 
Slates."  These  services  have  been  cheered  and 
enllghlened,  and  In  truth  owe  their  chief  value  to 
xtensive  correspondence  with  uentlenien  in  'ho 
Soiilh;  where  the  planters  of  our  most  valuable  pro- 
ducts, have  alivays  been  ilistinguished  alike  for  Ihcir 
polite  acquirements,  and  their  liberality  in  the  en- 
ouragement  of  useful  enterprises.  Coming  from 
such  a  source,  Ihe  compliment  bestowed  In  this  case 
"ill  not  fail  to  quicken  the  sense  of  gratitude  which 
I  have  constantly  had  occasion  to  entertain  towards 
the  citizens  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  Incite  me  to 
assist,  in  my  humlde  way,  to  discover  and  improve 
other  and  more  profitable  sources  of  agricullural  in- 
dustry, as  those  indicated  and  most  favoured  by  na- 
ture, have  been,  or  may  be,  extlagulshed  or  paralited. 
With  great  respect,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  S.  Skinker. 
Editor  of  the  .American  Fannrr. 
Baltimore,  uiugusl  21,  1829. 


\^y-  The  specimen  of  Silk  enclosed  in  Ihe  follow- 
ing letter  is  of  a  very  good  quality.  When  such  silk 
Is  so  easily  produced,  is  it  not  aslonishiiig  that  any 
family  possessing  ground  enough  to  accommodate  a 
mulberry  tree,  will  continue  to  paymoney  for  foreign 
sewing  silk,  to  say  nothing  of  other  articles  of  this 
precious  material?] 

Rocktj  Mount,   I'n.  ^iijmt  16(*,  I8C9. 
J.  S.  Skivner,  Esu. 

S'l" — I  send  you  a  sample  of  Silk  raised  on  the 
common  mulberry  of  our  country,  with  a  request 
that  you  will  give  your  opinion  on  the  quality  and 
texture  of  the  same— the  samjile  has  been  much 
bandied  and  defaced,  otherwise  it  would  have  abet- 
ter appearance. 

Farming  Is  somewhat  improving  in  this  section  of 
the  country — Ihe  tobacco  planters  are  compelled 
through  necessity  to  Improve  their  farms;  having 
cut  down  all  their  best  land  in  rearing  this  article. 
Corn  crops  are  more  abundant  this  season  than  has 
been  knoivn  for  years  before;  our  wheat  has  been 
much  injured  by  the  dashing  rains  while  in  bloom. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  an  arrival  at  Boston,  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived from  F.iigland  to  the  24lh  July.  There  is 
nolhiiig  further  from  the  war  in  Ihe  East,  except 
rumours  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  having  taken 
place;  which,  however,  seem  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. War  was  about  being  commenced  by  Austria 
against  Morocco.  Civil  cominolions  had  increased 
to  an  al.irniing  extent  in  Ireland.  The  Dublin 
Evening  Post  of  the  18lh  July,  holds  the  following 
language,  which  issuflricienlly  indicitlve  of  the  stale 
of  ihings  in  Ihat  unhappy  country: 

"What  a  slate  is  the  country  reduced  to!  In  Ty- 
rone, AriTiagli,  and  Fermanagh,  the  Catholics  have 
been  obliged  to  retire  to  the  njountains  (or  protec- 
tion.     The  milch   cows   are   sntfered   to   run   wild 

about  llie  country,  for  Ihe  want  of  proper  care 

Ihe  children  and  Iheir  mothers  have  (led  from  their 
home,  under  Ihe  terror  of  assassinalion;  and  if  vi- 
gorous mea-urei  be  not  speedily  adopted,  the  civil 
war  in  Ihe  North  may  be  extended  to  other  nuar- 
ler.s." 

The  Privy  Council  has  terminated  Its  delibera- 
tions, and  Ihe  result  is  a  proclamation,  calling  upon 
the  aulhorilies  of  the  country  to  obey  Ihe  laws, 
which  will  produce  about  as  much  efl'ect  as  the  in- 
vitation to  Mailer  Barnerdine  lo  come  down  and  be 
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han'^cil.  The  DiMin  F.venin;;  Post  has  bit  the  nail 
on  Ihc  lipa'i — "D;'iarm  llie  yeomanry  ami  proclaim 
Martiii  fiaiv."  'I'liere  is  mi  use  in  sliilly  shallj  ing 
uln-n  miilliliides  arc  taking  llic  field  a'.;ainst  each 
other.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  severity  is  mercy. — 
In  a  country  nhere  the  niasistrates  are  partizans, 
the  law  is  a  mockery.  The  pidy  cdicient  discipline 
is  marti:>l  law  aiiininistered  iinspaiini;ly  and  impar- 
tially, uilhoul  regard  to  religion  or  party- 

Liverpool,  July  24. 

The  sales  of  the  Keck  are  9,500  bags:  prices 
have  declined  this  iveek  so  as  to  make  the  fall  in  the 
last  fortnight  l-8d  per  lb;  ihe  import  is  15,200  bags, 
viz:  7,800  .\meiican,  2,700  Brazil,  4,100  Egyptian, 
and  1000  Barbadoes. 

Cotton. —  Bowed,  Georgia,  per  lb.  5  a  6  3-8d;  N. 
Orleans,  4}  a  7  I -3d;  West  India,  5  a  6d;  Barbadoes 
54  a  Gd;  Ucmerara,  bi  a  75;  Pernam,  6J  nliti;  Ma- 
raiiham,  (i  1  3  a  6);  Bahia,  5  7-8  a  Cdd;  Sea  Island, 
pnoil  and  line,  Is  lil  a  Is  4d;  do.  ordinary  and  mid- 
dling, ti  a  10.1;  ^urat,  3  a  4^.1;  Bengal,  3i  a  44d. 
Liverpool  Corn  Exchange— July  24. 

Duty  has  been  paiil  since  our  last  on  about  15000 
barrels  of  lloiir,  and  there  now  remains  but  little  of 
either  in  bond  here,  and  it  appears  very  probable 
that  the  duly  on  wheat  will  be  increased  to  I63  8d 
per  quarter  next  wcck- 

VVbeat,  English,  wliile,  (per  70lb.)  new,  10s2  a 
I0s9;  do.  red  9-9  a  10s4;  Irish,  white,  9s2  a  9s6;  do. 
red,  8s  ^  8s(j;  old  7^9  a  8,-0.  Foreign,  duly  paid, 
Danlzig,  uhiie  and  high  mixed,  old,  9s8  a  lOotj; 
Rostock,  Wismar,  &c.  9sG  a  lOs. 

Indian  Corn,  white,  (per  4801b.)  old,  33s  a  35s; 
yellow  anil  red,  32s  a  34s. 

Rye,  (per  Imp.  qr.)  old,  33s  a  36s. 

Flour,  Engli,«h,  (per  2S0lb,)  new,  50j  a  53s;  Irish 
50s  a  5  Is. 

London.  July -20. — Tobacco — There  are  cargoes 
of  tobacco  oUering,  no  sales  yet  reported,  a  parcel 
?0  hhds:  Maryland  reporleil,  sold  for  Portugal. 

Prices  Current  in  Boston,  ^lugmt  21. 

^ppln,  best,   bbl.  a .     Ilemiii,  white,  bushel 

,00  a  1.00.  Wee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
9,50  a  10.00;  No.  i,  .S.OO  a  3.50.  IhUler,  inspected,  No! 
I,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cktese,nc\v  mijk,.7a.9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Fhur,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  «.00  a 
6.25;Genesec,  5.75aG  00;  lf)C,  bol,  3.50a  3.75.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  62;  Kye,  .P.!  1  .6^;  barley  .61;  Oats  .42  a 
.45.  Iloss'-r.ttrd,  Islsrrt,  tk-.-.v,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
n.50a  18.0.';  Navy,  n>  »s  11  nij  a  13. 50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.50.  S(eil.i,  i:.,rd's  ijrass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3. 00;  Kye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  IJrass  3,00;  Uei\  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  lloncysurkleClovcr,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.Norlhcrn,  .Ta.S;  Trench  Sugar  Bccl  I. SO;  Man- 
gel VVurzel .     H'ool,  Merino,  full  hlood,  washed,  .32  a 

,45;  do.  do.  unwashed,.  18  a  .22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .23  a  .32,  do.  hall"  blood,  .21  a  .28;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .2-1;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  3G;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .'25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Philndeliihia,  August  24. 
Cf««-icni,  yellow  .22a. 23;  Btnm,  hushel$l.00  a  1.23, 
/(fc/,  mess  10.50a  1 1,  prime  9  a 9. 50, cargo  7;  BuKtr,  No 
l,.74a.S,  N0.2,  .oa.6;  Coftoii,  New  Orleant  .loa  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  /Vrtdcrj,  South.  .34  a  .35,  West.  .32  a.34;  K'nx.7', 
a  .8.  /"/oiir.  Slip.  5.25,  line,  4. 62 J  a  4.75;  Rye  3.25  a  3.37',; 
Cornmcal,  hds.   1 1.75  a  12  00,  bis.  2.10  a  2.124;  Ftaxsreil, 

cask a  ;  bu. ;  Ginin,  Wheat  1.00  a \ 

Itye  ,60  a, 65,  Corn  I.  c,  white,  .14  a  .40, 1,  c.  yellow,  .45 
a. 47,  u.  c.  round,  .5 1  a  .52;  Oals  .25  a  .27,  Barley,  Pa. 
. —  a.—;  do.  I'.ast.  .55  a  .6";  black-eyed  Pens  .40  a  .50. 
JIams,  Jersey  .9  a  .11,  Nirginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .8  a  .S',; 
Hemp, -^OO  a2I0;La,(l,.Ga.S;  {;i/,  linseed, .67  a6S;  Fork, 

mess, a  13.50,  prime  11.50a — ,  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 

7?ict,  2,60  a  2.37  i;  Tnbaceo,  Kentucky  .3  J  a  .6,  Vir.  ,44  a. 7; 
H'ciot,co-atnon  washed  Ih.  .;n  j  .js,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .-ii,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


.JO.NAril.V.N  S.  E.VblMAN. 
Has  now  on  hand  andisconslandy  supplied  (at  his  Agri- 
cultural, llorlicullural,  and  Seed  Kstablishmcnt,  No.  36, 
west  Pralt  street,  liallimorc,)  willi  W11K.\T  1"..\NS  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  by  good  worknem;  also,  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  which  he  is  patentee,  they  are  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  fora;!;e,  and  surpassed  by  no  other  machine 
for  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  Gideon  Da\is'  bi;jhly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, —  the  advertiser  has  recently  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  .shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  important  advantage. 

AlsOi'Clezy's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size.  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shcllers,  Dutch  Cutting  Do.xes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  L)nd- 
reths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
the  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  at  their  store  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders  will  be  received  for  Green  House 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots,  from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
splendid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranted of  good  quality. 

P.  S.    Agents  for  the  above,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  tlieir  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  .^uctiincloss,  &  Co.  New  York. 

David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Kandolph  Webb,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Slatesburg,  S.  C. 

.1.  G  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  Miss. 


18^9. 
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Lengtlii  Moon 


Rises.       Sets,  iof  days. I  Sets. 


CABBAGE  SEED. 

The  undersigned  hath  received  by  the  ship  .Mcxander 
Barclay,  from  England,  a  supply  of  first  rate  Cabbage  ' 
Seeds,  which  he  now  oilers  lor  sale.  To  those  who  in 
former  years  have  bougbt  seeds  of  him,  he  need  only 
say  these  seeds  are  raised  by  the  same  gentleman  who 
hath  supplied  him  these  last  eleven  years  wilb  such  ex- 
cellent seeds.  To  those  unacquainted  with  them,  he 
would  observe  that  they  are  exceedingly  well  adapted 
to  this  climate  for  a  spring  crop;  they  produce  large  liard 
white  heads,  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  are  of  a  very 
hne  flavour  and  the  most  handsome  form.  These  seeds 
are  laised  by  one  of  the  first  botanic  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  are  of  exceedingly  ap- 
proved kinds  and  quality.  In  conlirmation  of  the  above, 
1  will  here  subjoin  a  copy  of  a  certificate  thatwasgiven 
me  live  years  since,  for  insertion  in  the  American  Far- 
mer, by  six  of  the  most  respectable  gardeners  of  the 
Baltimore  market,  who  still  continue  to  purchase  and 
sow  these  seeds. 

Ballimore,  July  14,  1824. 
Wc,  Ihe  undersigned,  hereby  certify  that  the  cabbage 
seeds  called  Early  George,  Bullock's  Heart,  Earlj  Vork, 
and  Early  Wellington,  which  are  imported  and  sold  by 
Saiiuiel  Aiilt,  are  of  the  very  best  quality;  having  made 
use  of  them  ourselves  for  several  years,  we  pronounce 
them  early  and  genuine,  likewise  very  hardy  in  slanding 
the  winter.     As  witness  our  hands, 

JOHN  MVCROIT, 
THOM.\S   I.I.WIS, 
EDML.Mt    KMNS, 
PETER   II  \T.M\N, 
SAMl  EL  kE<;iSTEIl, 
V.AI.ENTI.NK  Ll'TZ. 
The  price  of  the  above  seed  is  31J  cents  per  ounce, 
or  ^4,uu  per  pound.     The  ounce  will  yield  upHardsof 
20UJ  line  eabbages.  The  time  to  sow  these  needs  is  from 
the  loth  to  the  25lh  of  September.     Printed  directions 
resp  eling  lln  proper  soil,  treatment  and  cultiialion  of 
these  cabbages,  will  he  given  gratis  with  each  parrel  ol 
seed.     Orders,  willi  remittance,  from   all    pans  of  ihc 
Lnilcd  States,  (pas(>)i^«  pairf,)  will  be  promptly  attended 
to,  if  directed  lo  "baniuel  Aiilt,  No.  'iS,  Briilge  street, 
Ballimore."     I  have  likewise  Drum  Head,  Flat  Dutch, 
Green  Dutch  Cabbage;  Savoy,  Early  Harvest,  and  Ear- 
ly Screw  cabb.ige  seeds.  Also,  Caulillower,  Broeoli,aiid 
Radish  seeds  of  all  kinds,  warranted  fir^t  quality, 

S.UIUEL  A  LLP. 


Saturday, 29 

Sunday, 30 

-Monday, 31  i 

Tuesday, 1  I 

Wednesday,..    2 
Thursday,....     3  ' 
Friday, l! 


u.     M.  '    ir.     M. 


6  31 
6  30 
6  29 
6  27 
G  26 
6  25 
6  24 


13      2 

13  0 
12  58 
12  54 
12  52 
12  50 
12  48 


H.     M. 
sots 
7  11 

7  41 
0   12 

8  43 

9  18 
9  5(5 


New  Moon,  29th,  3  h.  48  m.  Morn. 


BAZiTIMOnx:  PRICES  CTTBBEKT. 


Corrected  for  lite  .American  Farmer. 
B.^LTiMORE  M.\nKET. — Thc  flour  market  continues 
without  change,  dull  and  heavy.  The  wagon  price  is, 
new,  §5.12^.  Wheat  has  experienced  some  improve- 
ment, and  is  tolerably  brisk  at  our  rates.  Corn  is  dull. 
Live  Stock. — Beef  on  thc  hoof  continues  dull,  and  a 
further  decline  of  25  cents  has  taken  place. 

ToB.tcco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  §5.00  a   10.00 

seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  n  5.00— red,  4,00  a  6,0(» fine 

red,  7.00  n  8.00,  lor  wrapping  5.00a  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon,  0 — .—good  red  a . — fine  yellow 

a  .  — Rappahannock,  3.00  o  3,50 — Kentucky, 

fine  4.00  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4,50  a  7.00. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  familj,  J6  00  a  6.50* su- 
perfine Howard-st.  5.25  a  6.374;  city  mills, —  a  5.00  Sus- 
ipiehanna,  — .  Corn  Mf.ai.,  bbl.  2. 37^— Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  new  93.  n  .97; — best  white  tlo.  new  l.OSol.lO; 
ord,  to  good,  .80  a  .90 — Corn,  while,  .38  a  .39)  yel.  .38 
a.40— Rye,— .  a.45-OAT8,,— a.23— Beans,  l.lOol.lS 
— Peas,  .60  a  ,«5— Clover  seed,  3.25  o3.50 — Timotht, 

2a  2.50 — Orciurt  tiRASs,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 

Lucerne  .37<o  ,501b. — Barlkt,.4S(i  .50 — Flaxseed,. 7S 
—  Cotton,  Virg.  .9^  n  .10— Lou.  .11a  .12— Alab.  ,e  a 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  o  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  a  .9 — 
(ico.  .9  n  .  10— WiiisKET,  hhds.  1  St  p.  .214— in  bbls.  .22a 
24i— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,. 18  (I  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .25  a 
30 — full  do.,S0a.50,accord'glo  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,S2IO  c ;  Country. dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 
rotted,  nOa  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 

5.50;  do,  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  n 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50a 
3.75— .Mackerel,  No.  1,6.50;  No.2,6.t0;  No,  3,  4, 50 — 
Bacon,  h>ni>,  Baltimore  cured,  ,9  n  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .tj', — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  ,8— Feathers,  .23 
a  .30 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton.  $3.50,  (tround, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  thc  hoof,  ■i.A.bO  a  J5.00. 

*  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents  by  the  single  barrel,  for 
Ellicolts'  Patapseo  white  wheat  family  flour. 
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COMIM.K  TF.  J'llKA  1 ISK.  t)N  HORSES: 
Teaching  hoio  lo  juilife  thon;  (o  rear  and  maiiagt 
them;  how  to  tiii;>iofc  their  breed;  to  prevent  or  to 
cure  the  mulaJics  and  accidents  to  ichich  they  are 
liable;  and  to  derive  J'roiu  them  the  most  value 
under  alt  eircumslanca.  Useful  to  Breeders  and 
Fanners,  ent!as:ed  in  the  rearinij;  of  these  interesting: 
animaU;  lo  UlJicers  of  Cavalry  or  Inspectors  of 
Reervits;  to  Keepers  of  Livery  Ulables,  Sportsmen, 
or  yelerinary  Siirjfcoiis;  lo  stai;e  Proprietors,  Tra- 
vellers, Farriers,  Horse  Jockeys,  Jlmatcurs  of  tlie 
Horse,  SfC  ifc. 

Br  kv  Old  Officer  op  tiik  French  Cavalrt. 

( Translated  from  the  French  for  the  .Interican  Farmer.) 

(Continued  Trom  p.  178.) 

CHAPTER  XII- 

Of  the  Ration  proper  lo  be  gireii. 

Haring  examined  (be  aliments,  bo(h  solid  and  li- 
quid, Ibal  agree  best  with  tbe  hor^e,  ive  will  speak 
of  tbe  manner  in  wbicli  bis  ration  sliould  be  given, 
ao  89  to  preserve  bim  in  tbe  most  bealtbl'ul  state, 
•nd  enable  bim  to  render  the  services  expected  of 
bim- 

Generation  produces  the  animal,  and  nutrition 
preserves  bim:  nutrition  has  not  only  for  its  func- 
tions the  reparation  of  the  losses  which  the  animal 
incessantly  sustains  during  life,  but  serves  also,  dur- 
ing a  certain  lime,  to  his  growth. 

There  ure  in  nature  two  grand  classes  of  animals: 
tbe  one  berbiverous,  and  tbe  other  carniverous.  The 
latter  destined  to  be  nourished  only  by  flesh,  living 
by  rapine,  have  received  from  nature  organs  analo- 
gous lo  their  manner  of  life:  they  can  bear  hunger 
a  long  time;  the  stomach  is  found  contracted,  aad 
the  intestinal  tube  short;  nourished  besides  by  sulr 
Rtancei  of  a  higher  degree  of  animHiization;  ib-w* 
most  be  better  niled  to  ici.air  ine  aepicdniions.       j 

Herbiverous  animals,  on  the  contrary,  have  p^ne- 
rally  several  slemacbs,  tbe  intestinal  tube  veryong 
and  of  great  diameter.  In  consequence  of  ll«  or- 
ganization the  horse  can  with  difficulty  sustaihun- 
ger  long,  and  has  occasion  to  eat  often.  Its  ob- 
served that  bis  stomach  is  of  small  diamef.  an<l 
digestion  with  bim  is  rather  intestinal  thi  sio- 
macbical.  His  stomach  soon  empty,  makes  h"  often 
feel  hunger;  and  if  it  be  not  satisfied,  it  di"nishes 
in  size,  as  is  observed  in  horses  that  die'  inani- 
tion. It  is  not  the  same  with  tbe  cow,  w^  can  d<e 
of  hunger  with  a  great  quantity  of  food''  ""  sto- 
mach- ^ 

Herbiverous  animals  should  suffer  "  ''''""  ^°- 
stinence,  as  nature  has  given  them '^  .""^""s  of 
living  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  as  i '*  is  vegeta- 
tion every  where  and  at  all  limes-  F  carniverous, 
on  the  contrary,  living  only  on  .*)'•  =•''6  often  I 
obliged  to  live  a  considerable  tim.  '""'"'  eating. 

It  is  essential  to  regulate  the  f  "f  "'«  '^<"^»«- 

horse  is  necessa- 
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arc  exposo.l   lo  inllaiiimalDry  distase-.,  such   as  the 
founders,  la  courbature,  "/a  graisse  fondue,"  &c. 
Causes  of  Leanness. 

Leanness  in  horses  comes  from  the  poorness  and 
depravity  of  the  juices.  ilriico  rc^ult»  "/iswicA" 
diseases,  such  as  the  scab,  the  farcy,  water  in  the 
legs,  &c- 

It  is  necessary  lo  remark,  that  animals  that  fall 
off  rapidly  have  also  the  properly  of  thriving  with 
the  same  facility;  and  it  is  astonishing  lo  sec  a  horse 
th.it  appeared  a  perfect  Uosinaiitc  put  in  the  best 
oriler,  in  the  space  of  a  month,  by  the  happy  ef- 
fttls  of  a  proper  regimen. 

'I'be  allowance  lo  be  given  the  horse  should  be 
p-oportioned  to  bis  size  and  tbe  kind  of  exercise  be 
undergoes.  Regard  shouM  be  had  lo  the  leinpcra 
ncnt,  the  climate,  and  to  the  particular  stale  of  Ihc 
aiimal. 

'I'be  thing  most  abused  in  (he  food  of  horses  is 
Ji:V— it  is  desirable  that  much  less  should  be  used 
'I'iere  are  many  horses  that  would  be  well  nourish- 
ed by  straw  and  oats.  Hay  is  good  food,  but  should 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  and  mixed  with  straw. 
'I'm  pounds  of  hay,  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of 
stnw  and  half  a  bushel  of  oats,  should  sullice  for  a 
coiimon  horse,  particularly  if  be  does  not  work: 
Ihi  ration  can  be  augmented  until  he  is  relieved 
fr<m  hard  work,  because  the  food  should  be  in  pro- 
pation  to  the  wear  and  tear. 

The  allowance  should  be  divided  info  several 
pats  with  an  interval  of  several  hours  between  giv- 
in;  earh.  'I'he  digestion  should  be  complete  before 
be  is  fed  again;  for  when  other  food  is  received  be 
for;  that  first  in  the  stomach  is  digested, oppression 
folows.an  ill  digestion  which  almost  always  requires 
thi  horse  to  be  purged. 

Intervals  between  Feeding. 
The  habit  of  regulatin 


weitlit  nhieb  the  stomach  rrcpiirr*  in  act  on.  Wuh 
out  th.-sc  two  pnricipl.-».  ij.t  aniuiul  mil  M\  off  and 
not  legam  what  hi  lo.irs— c„,|.,.qu<nlly  hr  will  lose 
strenglb.  and  hn  leg,  unable  to  sustain  hit  wr ighi, 
must  yield.  Such  are  ihe  iiieonveniences  llul  resull 
(rom  using  bran  Hay  liom  Hilifieial  mradnna 
should  not  be  used,  except  with  the  restriction*  ne 
have  mentioned.  The  custom  of  watering  before 
feeding  with  oats  lias  been  always  adopleil  in  con 
sequence  of  its  good  enect*;  it  niodiralei  the  loo 
strong  aetion  of  that  aliment,  which  by  its  nature i> 
very  beatiiijf. 


the  hour  of  feeding  is  a 
gojd  one,  but  should  not  be  followed  rigorously,  be- 
ca'ise  circumslan.-<>9  may  make  it  np'-'««arv  lo  de- 
part from  It  wnen  tbe  horse  will  suffer  inconvenience 
Horses  should  drink  twice  a  day  in  winter  and  three 
limes  in  summer.  There  is  commonly  left  too  great 
an  interval  in  winter  bv  watering  in  Ihe  mornin- 
and  at  1-2  o'clock;  for  then  Ihere  is  a  space  of  aboul 
13  hours  from  the  afternoon  to  the  next  morning 
It  IS  belter  to  water  in   Ihe  morning  and  evening 


and 


The  manner  of  nourisbin„  .  ,.  ,  , 
rily  important  for  his  preserva-;'  pafHril^'rly  as  a 
great  quantity  of  food  as  well  '""  ''"'«  "'  <^'l"«lb' 
injurious,  and  produces  in  b;'"'"''}'  "'«  ^^f^e  dis- 
eases.  There  is  no  stale  "^^  ""'rary  lo  Ihe 
health  of  Ihe  horse  than  o''^  (""■«"'.«  .r''n"s-) 
He  should  be  kept  in  a  m.'""  s'ate  avoidin 

... I, 1. [,  Id  Ibal  be 

.east  it  is 


el 

by  nature 

bus  that   the 


extreme.     Il  may  even  b 
rather  lean   than   fat.     ;  i      .      .  . 

most  famous  horses  we'"^  |'''P"''~"'^  Arabian, 
the  English,  and  ihe  '"'*'.'  ^"''^'  ''^^^  all  the 
muscles  apparent  on  r'"'"'"- ""d  are  little  bur- 
dened  with  llesh.  It  V^"'"',^,  ^^  *'"?•''"  as  true, 
that  horses  too  fat  r.^'J^'  '"  "'«  »""'«  '''*«^»*" 
as  those  too  lean-  "'*  '7  "'ff""  meet:  the 
scabs.  Ihe  farcy,  a'V  ""k  V  T^,  """"  ^ " 
ticularly  those  lb  '  ^'''  ''""'t'  '^e  least  exer 
cise  fatigues  the.'7/"°""= 
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which  would  make  nearly  an  equal  interval  If 
ler  IS  given  in  the  stable  from  wells,  a  few  handsful 
of  bran  should  be  thrown  in,  and  the  whole  stirred 
to  saturate  it  with  tbe  atmospheric  air.  If  in  win- 
ter. It  should  be  allowed  to  grow  colder,  but  in  sum- 
mer, It  were  belter  lo  let  it  stand  all  night.  If  there 
be  a  brook  or  river  near  the  stable,  il  were  better  to 
lead  the  horse  lo  il— the  water  is  much  heller  from 
Its  contact  wilb  tbe  air  and  the  solar  rays. 

Besides,  horses  are  fond  of  bathing  in  summer 
the  fluids  are  then  alteied  and  water  promotes  the 
secretions;  and  though  the  instinct  of  this  animal  is 
much  changed  in  tbe  slate  of  servitude  to  which  he 
>'  condemned,  he  does  not  feel  less  the  want  of 
'lathing. 

A  rule  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  is  not  to 
eed  a  horse  immediately  before  exercise  or  work 
It  IS  necessary  there  should  be  an  interval  of  half 
in  hour  between  bis  meal  and  his  labour,  because 
If  digestion  is  not  made  he  is  sluggish,  heavy  and 
ill  disposed. 

When  he  arrives  he  should  not  be  fed  immedi- 
ately even  if  hungry;  for  then  the  stomach  is  de- 
prived of  lis  strength  which  is  communieated  to  the 
e.\terior,  and  il  is  necessary  lo  wait  till  it  be  in  a 
stale  lo  read  and  recall  its  vigour  by  the  operation 
ol  digestion. 

Except  when  il  is  indi.^pensable  lo  fill  the  stomach 
•as  we  have  before  said,  bran  should  not  be  used  as 
lood  for  horses,  or  employed  except  in  the  manner 


^,;:^;y_become  short-winded,  and   .iutri;^;:r;::r^Sn^:^:-:i;^''^5j-t,— 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  Vcnoiiwiis  Substances 
After  having  spoken  of  substances   which   from 
their  nature  agree  best  with  ibc  horse  for  fuod,  kb 
will  examine  lliosc  which  are  injurious  lo  Ihe  aoiinal 
economy. 

In  a  state  of  latiire  Ihe  horse  knows  how  to 
choose  ibe  plants  which  arc  necessary,  as  well  for 
bis  nourisbnieiit  as  his  presertation,  but  when  sub- 
mitted to  the  capriies  of  man  Ibis  instinct  is  con- 
siderably weakened.  It  is  then  essential  lo  search 
for  means  to  repair  the  deviations  from  nature  inci- 
dent to  Ibis  state  of  b.  ing— to  prevent  them  it  il 
necessary  to  know  the  didcrent  substances  which 
act  as  poisons. 

Of  Poisons,  their  Sjmptnms  and  Effect)— Remedies 
to  be  used. 
By  poisons  it  is  uidcrstood  the  substances  which 
injure  Ibe  animal  eronomy,  and  which  taken  inter- 
nally, or   applied   tc  the    body,  produce   a   change 
which  tends  to  deleiioration,  or  even  to  destruction. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes— chemical, 
mechanical,  and  nar:olic. 

'I'he  last  act  wil.iout  leaving  Ihe  least  trace  of 
injury  on  the  organs  and  thus  alone  ihey  appear  to 
merit  the  name  of  |oisoiis. 

Chemical  poisonsare  those  which  act  as  eaiMtica, 
bich  applied  Or  introduced  in  the  intestines, 
operate  upon  the  part,  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact, a  real  decomposition  by  the  force  of  affinity. 

Mechanical  poisons  acl  in  the  same  manner,  tear- 
ing the  parts— for  instance,  pounded  glass,  or  arse- 
nic, which,  introduced  into  Ihe  stomach,  lacerates 
It  sj  thai  inllammalion  supervenes,  and  afterwards 
gargrene. 

Horses  are  exposed  to  caustic  poisons  from  eating 
plants  which  partake  of  these  properties.  These 
plants  act  as  purgatives— tbey  are  the  spurge,  the 
crov^foot,  the  lead  wort,  the  large  wild  horse-ra 
dish,  the  biiony,  (he  foxirlove,  Ihe  coloquinlides,  (4«- 
tcr  apple,}  the  water  hyssnp,  llic  wild  nard. 

All  these  plants  are  caustic,  and  are  prodaced 
principally  on  moist  land.  When  they  are  eaten  by 
horses,  they  [iroduce  violent  colics  and  even  death. 
When  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  other  grass,  no 
inconvenience  results  from  them;  but  when  in  large 
quantities  they  become  injurious. 

Horses  that  graze  in  woods  and  eal  Ihe  buds  of 
trees,  such  as  Ihe  poplar,  the  fir,  aie  liable  lo  have 
bloody  urines.  Il  sometimes  happens  that  horses  in 
grazing,  swallow  insects  whirb  have  properties  emi- 
nently caustic- for  example,  cantliarides— Their 
effects  on  the  animal  economy  is  shown  in  Ihc  ordi- 
nary way— bloody  urines  that  are  injurious  and 
pa  ill  All. 

'I'lie  proper  remedies  for  this  tlisease  are  emolli- 
enls— Ibc  marsh  mallow,  sweet  oil,  and  mucilage- 
nous  glisters. 

There  are  also  poisons,  in  Ihe  mineral  kingdom, 
which  may  be  introduced  into  Ihe  body  of  the  ani- 
mal by  water- these  arc  particles  of  copper.  When 
water  runs  through  beds  of  this  metal,  and  horses 
are  watered  with  il,  it  occasions  colics,  dysenteries, 
and  even  consumption.  Water  containing  lead  in 
solution  has  the  same  effects— it  occasions  violent 
colics  called  painters'  colics,  or  dry  gripes.  In  lach 
cases  mucilagenous  remedici  are  best. 
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Narcotics,  .ha.  -^^  ^<^  "^f -J^ 'IrjIfl^lT  Secreiir^^X-^l  Sy.Um. 

LT  O^Tp^n  "•'•''e  -d  bldy  Sf  a„  Ini.n.l  wUicl.  ,„.lepen.len.ly  of  .he  principles  which  we  have 
h»lbecn  thus  poisoned,  no  k.nd  of  ors-unic  injury  is  developed  in  .he  preceding  chapters,  there  are  other 
seen  The  mo^t  viol  ni  poisons  ae  of  the  fan.ily  of  .^poHan.  eases  indispensable  to  preserve  a  horse  ,n 
It  .Ld.  These  plants  have  i;enerally  a  sombre  ood  condition.  There  are,  >n  the  secretions,  man) 
ni6ht-»liadt.    l"ese  pianis  "7  n1„l,t-shade,   ^,.,V/»,.  xvhirh  eannot  be  identified  with  the  orgai,. 


residua  which  cannot  be  identified  with  llie  orgai 
of  Ihe  animals.  Wise  and  foreseeing  na.ure  cause 
.hem  to  evacuate  by  ditrerent  means;  the  most  pow 
erful   of  all  is  the  cutaneous  system.     It  is  by  thi 

Ihat  transpira.ion  is  made.     There  is  not  a  beingm    ^^^^       __  ^_   _^  „_..,„.  ..^..     „,..,    „^„ 

na.ure  which  does  not  experience  .he  efTcct  ol  His   ,^^j^gj  ^.j^^^j^  ^j^j^g^  ,„  ,(,g  county,  and  improved 

principle;  it  is  common  to  the  three  kingdoms  01  la-   ^^  ^^^^  principles  hereinafter  men.ioned, 

lure;  Ihe  diflerence  only  exists  in  .he  manner  aad  •-  j^^^,    j^,,^^, 


aspect  as  .he  henbane. .he  morel.'e.the  n.ght-shade, 
or  all  Ihlse  plants,  the  most  eminently  dangerous 
for  the  horse,  is  the  yew.  This  is  a  terrible  poison, 
rhe  greatest  attention  shoul.l  be  paid  to  horse» 
which'graze  near  woods  where  this  plant  is  so  com- 

"\Vhen  a  horse  has  taken  a  considerable  quantity    ,„.^,  

r,f  1  ^.ron"  narcotic  he  cannot  sleep,  but  is  ex.remc-    proportions. 

?!  droVvsv' he  leans  his  head  on  his  manger  and  ap-        The  principle  of  excretion  is  so  salutary,  that  it 

■Lr      n^a  mVnner,  glued  to  it.  has  been  remarked  1.1  medicine,  that  a  man  who  p.r- 

'Krom  the  berries  of  the  henbinc  and  .he  night- Lpires  well  is  never  sick.     There  exists  a  raarljd 

shide   the  symptoms  which  pre^de  death  are  very  Lympathy   between  the   cutaneous  organ  and  \^e 

,r.iT^r.'nt        There   is  an   excesSve  dilation  of  the    yrinary  passages.  ,  '. 

,,ara  vzed  pupil  of  the  optic  ne«lre,  a  general  spasm        n  j,  kno^.,,  ,hat  animals  perspire  much  more  in 
n  a  1  Ihe    muscles  of   the  thigh   and  of   all    theL^mmer  than  in  winter,  and  uimate  less;  while  he 

in  al    ine    mu»i.  »  | .,„,  ,,1,,.,  nl:,rp.  in  winter,  when  the  urines  ^re 

members 


milch  cows,  not  less  than  four,  of  our  native  breeds, 
showing  manifest  improvement  therein,  by  an  im- 
porlant  increase  in  (he  (yi(«/i<i(i/,  and  main.aining.at 
least,  if  not  improving,  Ihe  goorf  fyua/i7i/ of  milk;  the 
latter  to  be  tested  by  the  (piantities  of  butter  made 
in  the  live  months  next  preceding  the  exhibition — 

For  the  best,        -  -  -  thirty  dollars. 

For  the  next  best.    -  -     fwenty-five  dollars. 

For  the  .bird,      -  -  -       twenty  dollars. 

To  the  person  who  shall  produce  as  aforesaid,  Ihe 
best  pair  of  working  oxen,  or  well  grown  and 


contrary  takes  place  in  winter,  when  the  urines  kre 


,  contrary  takes  place  in  wimei,  wuc  1  ...<;  >•■■■-<' r- 

The  remedies  to  employ  in  (hese  circumstances    „,oreabundant,andtheperspirationalmostinsensiJl 

.      .  1   ,.„:„,„.  „.„ii  oQ  aci.l^      Narcotics        i„  ^r,lpr  iliat  ihp  hodv  may  enjoy  a  irood  pertp 


are  in  general.  Ionics  as  well  as  acids.  Narcotics 
act  differently— there  are  animals  on  which  they 
operate  more  powerfully  than  jn  others- 

A  very  dangerous  poison,  is  the  bite  of  mad  ani- 
mals Spontaneous  madness  is  to  be  distinguished 
from'  that  which  is  communicated.  Horses  are  no. 
.ub'ect  to  Ihe  first.  To  be  tairfed  will,  hydrophobic 
virus  It  is  not  necessary  that  a»  animal  be  bit. en  by 
•A  mad  dou',  or  any  other  anim  I;  i.  is  only  necessary 
that  hi'  skin  come  in  contact  jirjlh  the  saliva  of  an 
nnimal  who  is  attacked  by  i..  Animals  have  been 
known  to  go  mad  from  only  sleeping  on  the  place 
where  the  saliva  of  a  mad  anitoal  had  been  spread. 
After  Ihis.  it  appears  that  it  1^  by  means  of  the  ab- 
sorbent pores  of  the  skin,  thatlthe  virus  is  introduc- 
ed into  the  blood.  \  ..       -      r 

It  has  long  been  believed,  that  even  he  air  of  a 
,,13'e  where  an  animal  attacked  by  hydrophobia  is 
Sed-can  communicate  the  mahdj;  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  experiments,  that  there  is  no  real 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it 


jicauuui-ti*Mv»»> "I r  1     , 

In  order  that  the  body  may  enjoy  a  good  pertpi- 
ration,  a  certain  lluidity  of  .he  blood  is  necessiry, 
and  Ihat  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  arteUes 
be  perfectly  free.  It  is  also  necessary,  that  thetir 
should  have  a  certain  solvent  property;  because  he 
air  if  too  humid,  in  place  of  serving  as  a  vehici  to 
this  evapoia. ion.  injures  the  heallii  essentially;  or 
being  surcharged  and  saturated  by  aqueous  vapo  rs, 
i|  cannot  receive  it;  in  place  of  being  solvent  it  gfcs 
on  the  contrary  more  humidity  to  the  body  by  rains 
of  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  commonly  oca- 
sions  diseases.  It  is  then  necessary  that  the  lir, 
whclher  hot  or  cold,  be  dry. 

AilvaiUages  of  ruhhing,  to  promote  jierspirnlio  . 
I.  is  for  .his  reason  .hat  rubbing  cannot  beUoo 
much    recommended  for  the    horse.     It  op.Mis 'H^o 


For  the  second  best.     -  -       fifteen  dollars 

For  Ihe  third,       -        -  -      -     ten  dollars. 

To  the  person  who  shall  produce  as  aforesaid,  the 
best  bull  of  our  native  breed,  raised  in  the  county. 
and  improved  on  the  same  principles. 

twenty  dollars. 

For  Ihe  second  best,      -  -      fifteen  dollars. 

For  the  third,        -  -      ■     ten  dollars. 

Remarks  on  improviug  our  native  breed  of  luat  cat- 
tle, by  Col.  Pickering. 
The  first  most  celebrated  breeder  of  live  stock,  in 
England,  was  the  late  Robert  Uakewell;  to  whom. 
Mr.  Arthur  Young  says,  thai  country  is  indebted  for 
just  principles  of  brcedi-ig.     And    a  later   eminent 
l)reeder  says,  that  "before  Mr.  Bakewell's  days,  we 
had  no  criterion  but  size;  nothing  would  please  but 
elephants   and    giants."      And    he   declares   "that 
Bakewell  enabled  those  who  followed  his  ideas   to 
produce   two   pounds  of  mutton,  where  only  one 
was  produced    before."     'J'hc   following  were   Ihe 
noints  to  which  Bakewell  specially  attended; — "fine 
I'orms,  small  bones,  and  a  true  disposition  to  make 
I  -eady  fal:  which  indeed   is  inseparable   from  small 
bont-s.  or  railier  line  bones  ami  fine  forms,  or  true 
j^mriictry  of  il»' 


riimuiaie  on  lut  uv,v.j.      *.-...-  ---- 

pa  thy  between  Ihe  stomach  and  the  cutaneous  or 

gans,  so  that  digestion  is  singularly  promoted  by 


'""res  J^^Z^l'^^c'Z^^ei'^^-'^'^^^^^X  Vt  ii'rkewelPs'prime  object,  in  improving  cal.le 
.    nnla.p  on  the  body.     There  exis.s  a  certain  syra-|«niVhccp,  was  to  render  his  animals  most  profitablft 


,..-,,,  —  ._ _ „^,  profitable 

in  fcy  and  i»i(/<o»i.  And  he  sucreedeil  in  obtaining 
forin  indicating  strcngtit  of  constilvlion — a  disposi- 
tion \fiitlen,  and  nt  an  early  age — u-cishtiness  in  the 
inoilhliiiible parts— rcitlt  lightness  of  ojj'ala.  If  there 
was  idi-licieiicy  in  any  jioini,  he  would  cross  his 
aniniJ  wiib  one  that  was  amply  supplied  in  that 
pari;  yl  if  any  point  of  his  animal  was  loo  heavy, 
by  an  Vuisiic  cross  he  woulil  ridiicc  Ihe  superflui- 
ty- I'juch  management,  diligently  pursued,  heat 
length  g^e  to  bis  stock  the  shape  and  qualities  be 


cnneiJ  irom  ii.  r     •       .nliliin!' 

ivUdness  communicated  has  no  fixed  terri.  far  its    >»        b-^^^^  of  na.ure,  the  horse  may  do   without 
developiiwnt  among  all  animab;  though  it  shoNTS  lU   ^  ,„cause  he  constantly  takes  moderate 

.elf  at  tl'e  end  of  eight  days  in  the  horse,  while  m    Iht^e  ^        '  ^^„^_  ^,„|  ,„,„,,es  himselt,  and  bathes 
man  it  requires  folly  days.  Xncver  he  finds  water.     Besides  being  constantly 

\s  soon  as  an  animal  is  bitten  by  a  mad.  dog  rare    »  ^o^"^  ^.^  |_^  ^^^^^^^^  ,„^ch  less  dust  than  if  he  were 
should  be  taken  to  cauleiizr,  the  wound.     ^  be  best  1       .,    . 

ciu-,tic  whirh  can   bo   usud   in   such  a  case  ii  uic        ^Ve  remarlc,  wiinoui   leai   u.  ..^...^ --....- _--      ..  , 

,pi    IS  of  ammonia-     It  "IM'-'^s.  from  nnany  e.peri-     J  ej   ^^^^,  ^^^,i,,^       c,,,„  of  ,.e|u,e^  -,..,. 

me  ,ts  Ihat  applied  to  a  recent  wound  this  remedy    '">"  p^„„,  ,^^^„,  ^f  rubbing,  for  this  ne-       bo  lar  aW  breed  domes  ic  animals  in  this  coun- 

1, :.r,  11,.-  I  anniest  results.  r     „„o   n,-,-asions    the   repercussion    of    humours   ty-and  tlV<jbscrvalion    will  apply  to   our   whole 

'"Sts'vhii^-^-H-''-j'y"'"''-''^?:!;^^  )'r-«"'=h^^;,rl^"l'y'°?')^'^f'^^:"''----' 

.re  more  general  and  cons.qnen.ly  more  p«n^^^^^^  -   ■  ■  - - -     

tha 
Epizo 
ha 
has 


ia  t  anu  waier,ui  mi..^  .o ,  ..   -■,„,._,i    »   very  eood  masutaioij,  =..•■  »,•■ 

,„b    sail.      A^'rf^   »''«'•'  '\.^'':'i;;r,"^^^                                  (TO  be  continued.) 
lo.hehorse.  lo  combat  any  bad  cficcts  which  might    goo       r>  _ . 

*W1  ensue.  ,         .        ,      ,  ,,nosed  to  the    From  a  pamphlcl  of  the  Essex  MassDchusetls  Agricul 

Oils  which  have  been  too   long  exposed  loincji.           v  j^jj.^,  s„c,ciy. 

.  „ew;  produce  often  fatal  em-cts.     A  regiiiK-.t  o^^ca-  ^  ^  ^^ -  ^;,.,.n.K 


,.e,v,  ,„ .- ,  ,  „''!  "^^f*^;;;  kor  improving  our  native  breed  of 

valry  has  been   known   to  lose  a  great  part  of  its!  tuu  „.....,„  ^, 


r.'r's'es'Trom  7n  "epizootic   malady."  occasioned    bv 
damaged  oats.     It'  is  the  same  with  rusted  straw. 


To  (he  person  who  shall  produce  at  lb«  P'-l'I'-^J,;- 
Sis  infected  with  a  black  dust,  much  "scnib.  |  h.Jn.ion  o^f^thej  .c.e^>- _  ^^  ,^3^_^„y  „,„,!,„  ^f 
ling  iron  filings- 


five,  or  even 
ditrcri-nt  kin 


, to  open  a  ^ 
nf  six  inchi 
nf  live  slock.' 


iiincnni  niii.i^  .:.  ■■•■-;       ..Jminent  naturalist 

and  farmer  in  Lng  and  has  'b^:  ^^j^j  hi,opin- 

n:-"The  more  deep  and  capV   ,^g  j.,^^^,^  ^^j 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


Che  tborler  ami  lower  iin  Hitiiii  il  is,  relative  to  its 
weight,  llic  letter  adapted  it  hiII  he  to  live  Ami  fat 
tea  on  little  fuod,  the  more  l.itioril  will  );o  throii;;h; 
and  I  have  alivuys  found  the  Uiu^t  short  legged  oxen 
to  be  the  best  Kiborcrs." 

The  foregoing  rules  of  breeding,  and  description 
of  good  live  stock,  being  flic  result  of  the  cxpcri- 
ODce  of  eminent  English  farmers  and  breeders, 
merit  the  partieular  attention  of  all  who  shall  at- 
teui|it  to  improve  upon  our  present  races  of  domes- 
tic animals;  and  arc  here  introduced  to  furnish  them 
with  useful  inlormation.  And  In  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  such  improvements  will  be  underta- 
ken, the  foregoing  premiums  arc  uflVred. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  our  live  slock  de- 
mand great  improvements;  and  no  one  will  question 
whether  such  improvements  arc  practicable.  They 
ought  then  to  be  attempted.  It  will  avail  liltic  to 
bestow  premiums  merely  for  the  best  that  shall  be 
produced;  fur  such  premiums  might  be  given  for  a 
century,  without  effecting  any  real  improvements; 
and  thus,  as  to  live  stuck,  defeat  the  object  for 
which  the  society  was  formed.  The  known  excel- 
lency of  some  o.vcn  and  cows,  of  our  native  breed, 
give  assurance  to  judicious  and  enterprising  far- 
mers, that  their  numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  ob- 
serving the  weil-tried  rules  of  breeding. 

The  best  bulls  and  cows  do  not  always  produce  a 
progeny  equal  to  Ibe  parents;  but  experience  has 
shown,  that  from  such  only  the  highest  improve- 
ments may  be  expected.  The  same  observation  ap- 
plies to  all  other  kinds  of  live  stock. 

Farmers  who  shall  eQ'ect  great  improvements  in 
live  stock,  while  they  render  a  lasting  benefit  to  their 
country,  will  lay  a  foundation  for  advancing  their 
own  interest,  in  the  demand,  and  consequently  in- 
creased prices,  of  their  improved  breeds. 

Retlecling  farmers,  who  shall  become  candidates 
for  premiums,  will  he  aware,  that  if  iheir  exertions 
should  not  obtain  the  honor  of  a  prize,  they  will  nut 
pass  unrewardeii;  a«  all  the  iiuprovpiiienls  Ihev 
make,  will  either  give  them  immediate  profits  or 
add  to  the  value  of  their  farms.  .  The  direct  oijcct 
of  premiums  is  not  to  excite  merely  trials  of  skill, 
but  to  add  to  the  solid  interests  of  farming;  aid  he, 
who  shall  show  how  we  may  add  most  to  that  solid 
interest,  will  obtain  the  highest  prize- 
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(From  the  Agricultural  Reader.) 
SIGNS  OF  A  POOR  FAR.MER 

He  grazes  his  mowing  land  late  in  the  fall,  and 
his  pastures  early  in  the  spring,  and  co^equently 
ruins  both.  Some  of  his  cows  are  mucl  past  their 
prime.  He  neglects  to  keep  the  dun,',  and  the 
ground  from  the  sill  of  his  buildings  and  it  costs 
him  twenty  dollars  to  make  repairs,  'hen  one  dol- 
lar's worth  of  work  ivould  have  bee-  sufficient,  if 
performed  at  a  leisure  time,  ten  ye-'*  before.  He 
sows  and  plants  his  land  until  it  is  ehausted,  before 
be  thinks  of  manuring,  lie  has  giierally  too  much 
stock,  and  many  of  them  unruly. 

He  is  sure  to  have  a  good  dea  of  stakes  and  pole 
fence.  He  says  he  cannot  far'  •'  for  the  want  of 
money;  this  is  frequently  the  c:*"'lh  good  farmers: 
but  you  may  know  a  sloven  b  his  inullcntiun  to  lit- 
tle thirtiis—Uii  children's  she*  "re  spoiled  lor  the 
want  of  a  little  tallow  to  ipple  them — his  door 
hinge  comes  off  for  want  t  a  nail,  and  the  door  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  a  hi<*;  »nd  his  mow  is  tram- 
pled on  and  gorged  for  w ''  of  a  door,  and  all  this 
loss  is  occasioned  by  nol''"e'y  driving  and  clench 
ing  a  single  nail. 

Nothing  is  in  order-^6  h^'  a  place  for  nothing, 
and  nothing  is  in  its  i"c.  If  he  wants  a  gimlet, 
era  chisel,  or  a  hamr''>  he  hunts  up  chamber,  out 
at  the  barn,  in  the  cu'"*"^'!- and  lastly,  when  he  has 
spent  more  time  in""'*"''  'han  it  takes  to  do  the 
job,  be  finds  it  doK''>«.'^*="-<r-  He  keeps  no  stock 
or  the  smallest  thn^— if  a  button  or  bail  to  a  pail 


gives  way,  or  a  key  to  a  yoke,  or  a  pin  to  a  sled,  or 
an  aie,  a  string  or  swindle  to  a  llail,  or  even  a  tooth 
to  a  rake,  he  has  none  to  replace  them.  He  seldom 
docs  any  thing  in  stormy  weather,  or  in  an  evening, 
and  is  sure  to  keep  no  memorandum  of  little  jobs 
that  arc  to  be  done. 

You  will  perhaps  hear  of  his  groaning  about  hard 
times,  frequently  in  the  bar-room.  Oeatli  and  the 
tax-gatherer  he  knows  must  come;  yet  he  makes  no 
provision  for  cither  of  them.  Although  he  has  been 
on  a  piece  of  good  land  for  twenty  years,  ask  him 
for  a  grafted  apple,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  he 
cf  uld  not  raise  them,  for  he  never  had  good  luck.— 
His  indolence  and  carelessness  subject  liim  to  many 
accidents — he  loses  soap  and  cider  for  want  of  a 
hoop— in  the  midst  of  his  ploughing  his  plough 
breaks  because  il  was  not  housed— and  when  he  is 
reaping  away  from  home,  his  hogs  break  into  his 
gc-rden  for  want  of  an  additional  board. 

He  does  not  take  advantage  of  his  business  by 
dr  ving  it  when  he  can,  and  consequently  he  is  like 
the  old  woman's  son,  "so  bitsy  that  he  never  docs  any 
thi>g"—or  at  least  he  seldom  finishes  any  thing  be- 
fore he  begins  another,  and  therefore  brings  little 
to  pass,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  in  a  great  hurry.  He 
is  seldom  neat  in  his  person,  and  will  sit  down  to  the 
talle  himself  without  combing  his  hair,  and  sutler 
hischildren  to  do  so  without  washing  their  hands 
an  1  faces.  He  frequently  drives  his  cattle  with  a 
cleb,  and  is  generally  late  at  public  worship — bis 
chJdren  are  apt  to  be  late  at  school,  and  their  books 
arc  torn  and  dirty — he  is  careless:  his  children  arc 

so    00. 

AS  he  has  no  enterprise;  so  he  has  no  money;  and 
frequently  makes  great  sacrifices  to  get  it;  and  he  is 
sla(k  in  his  payments,  and  buys  altogether  on  credit; 
he  pays  through  the  nose  for  every  thing.  He 
waits  forethought,  economy  and  exertion.  In  fine, 
a  pjor  farmer,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
poor  creature — heis  a  poor  husband  and  a  poor  cili- 
*•«(..  A  good  farmer  n.ay  bo  poor,  but  u  poor  far- 
mer cannot  act  his  part  well;  in  other  words,  he 
cannot  be  good  as  a  man  or  as  a  christian. 


cnt  kinds  of  lohaceo—bctwcen  old  and  new  land- 
land  well  broke,  and  badly  broke,  and  early  and  late 

'"l'l">'K-       ,  Z.    UnUMMOM.. 

.liiguil  8lh,  182D. 

HOGS. 

"They  are  usually  fattened  with  Indian  corn,  gi- 
vtn  whole  in  the  cob,  which  is  far  from  an  ccono- 
n.ual  mode  of  appropriating  that  grain,  but  the 
•lilliciilly  and  expense  of  shelling  and  cracking  It,  is 
the  great  bar  to  ih  being  ground.  Putting  the  co'bs 
into  a  barrel  several  days  before  giving  them  to  the 
pigs,  will,  in  a  great  measure,  answer  all  the  purpo- 
ses of  grinding,  as  the  grain  thus  becomes  soft,  and 
IS  easier  masticated  and  digested-  It  is  a  common 
saying  among  the  Scotch  house-wives,  that  for  every 
pound  of  salt  you  give  a  falling  pig.  you  have  in 
return  a  pound  of  pork;  and  the  herring  salt  is 
bought  up  in  Scotland  for  this  very  purpose." 


HOKTZCiriiTVRZJ. 


(From  the  Lynchburg  Virgini.in.) 
PRIMING  AND  TOPPING  TOBACCO. 
I  have  abandoned  the  custom  of  priming  tobacco, 
having  found  by  experience  that  it  is  a  loss  and  da- 
mage to  the  crop.  However  high  tobacco  may  be 
primed,  when  growing  on  strong  land,  the  bottom 
leaves  will  come  to  the  earth  and  be  damaged;  but 
if  it  be  not  primed,  the  same  leaves  will  stand  sulfi- 
ciently  elevated  to  make  fine  tobacco;  moreover,  1 
have  sometimes  cut  tobacco  which  was  not  primed 
close  to  the  ground,  and  every  leaf  sound. 

Topping  is  the  first  very  particular  business  in 
handling  a  crop  of  tobacco,  and  will  be  more  so  if 
not  primed;  but,  by  practice,  one  may  soon  Ic^irn 
where  the  buds  shoul.l  be  taken  out  without  calcu- 
lation. 1  commenced  this  practice  some  years  pa~t 
on  my  latter  tobacco,  and  would  recommend  the 
same  toother  planters,  that  they  may  without  risk 
get  acquainted  with  the  work,  and  be  satisfied  as  to 
Its  utility. 

Great  loss  is  annually  sustained  by  injudicious 
priming  and  topping  tobacco.  Some  planters  top 
low  on  rich  lot  land,  which  is  not  only  loss  in  weight, 
by  the  plant  being  cramped  in  its  nature,  but  the' 
tobacco  will  be  coarse.  Others  prime  and  top  high 
on  ordinary  and  new  land,  which  is  also  loss  In 
weight  by  the  unreasonable  priming,  and  the  toba^ 
CO  will  lack  oil  life. 

Tobacco,  on  loose  land,  or  land  well  broke,  of 
vigorous  growth  and  deep  green  colour,  should  be 
tofiped  to  as  many  as  twelve'to  fourteen  leaves  above 
the  usual  place  of  priming;  but  that  of  a  pale  co- 
lour or  puny  growth,  should  be  topped  low. 

No  one  should  be  put  to  topping  tobacco,  unless 
he  can  be  made  sensible  of  the  difference  in  differ- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FRUIT  TREES. 
As  the  season  is  now  approaching  when  ranch 
may  he  effectually  done  fur  Fruit  Trees,  to  render 
Ihe.ii  healthy  and  p.uductive,  I  am  induced  (o  offer 
lor  the  consideration  of  the  farming  interest,  the 
following  remarks,  resulting  from  experience. 

To  preserve  the  peach  tree,  and  render  it  produc- 
tive, I  have,  for  yea  s,  pursued  the  following  course 
with  great  success,  uid  am  induced  to  believe  the 
peach  tree  can  be  nade  healthy  for  many  years  if 
constantly  attended  to.  ' 

In  the  fall  remove  the  earth  around  the  roots  of 
the  tree,  and  carefully  cleanse  from  all  vermin;  lay 
the  roots  well  bare,  and  previous  to  replacing  the 
earth,  put  around  each  tree  from  10  to  1-1  pounds  of 
tobacco  stems,  pound  them  with  a  mall  well  down, 
mixing  with  the  earth,  until  the  space  is  again  filled' 
around  the  tree:  this  should  be  firmly  done,  with 
care  not  to  bruise  the  bark  of  the  root.  In  the 
spring,  when  pruning,  take  care  to  keep  down  the 
shooting  branches;  in  order  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
growing  high,  cut  from  the  extremity  of  every 
branch:  the  elf.  ct  will  be  to  give  strength  and  con- 
stitution to  the  stock,  and  more  nourishment  to  the 
bearing  branches.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
an  exuberant  growth  of  the  tree;  for  it  is  to  the  ex- 
uberance of  growth  that  the  early  decay  of  the  tree 
in  our  climate  may  be  attributed;  the  e.xcess  of 
growth  is  great  fur  a  few  years,  and  soon  produces 
disease  and  decay  by  exhaustion.  The  course  I 
propose  will  prevent  the  early  decay  of  the  tree.  I 
feel  a  conlidence  from  the  fact,  that  a  friend  of 
mine  now  has  peach  trees,  in  a  healthy  and  vigor- 
ous state,  twenty-seven  years  old,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  continuing  for  a  great  lerpgth  of  time. 
The  course  here  recommended,  has  been  pursued  by 
him  ("or  many  years,  and  always  ivith  success. 

The  pear  tree  at  this  season  also  requires  much 
attention.  Open  around  the  roots  and  cleanse  them 
thoroughly— if  any  rough  bark  appears,  remove  it. 
and  to  each  tree  put  around  the  roots  from  three  to 
four  bu-hils  of  house  ashes;  over  this  throw  the 
earth  lightly— the  frosts  of  winter  will  not  injure  the 
tree— »hen  the  spring  opens  genially  warm,  scrape 
the  outer  bark  ol  the  body  of  the  tree  well  down, 
removing  freely  the  outer  bark,  leaving  a  thin  cov- 
ering only  to  the  wood.  Immediately  on  this  being 
done,  apply  to  the  surface  of  the  body  the  following 
^vasb:— take  of  soft  domestic  soap  one  part,  of  wa- 
ter two  parts;  boil  them  to  a  strong  ley,  and  when 
as  hot  as  it  can  be  made,  with  a  swab  go  over  the 
part  previously  scraped  thoroughly.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  in  pruning.  Remove  the  decaying 
wood,   carefully  cutting   into  a  healthy  part,  the 
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wound  should  be  coveri'il  Irom  (he  weather  by  a 
preparaCion,  when  the  healinx  process  will  iraraedi- 
utely  comnietice.  Kach  year  seUct  a  few  suckers 
for  bearing  fruit,  ami  wlien  they  allnin  a  healthy 
appearance,  remove  the  exlrcmiiy  ofllie  branch  anil, 
in  this  manner  keep  down  an  extensive  growth  ol 
the  tree.  'I'his  must  he  done  with  care,  as  from  the 
course  first  proposal  there  will  be  a  great  flow  of 
tap,  and  if  tlie  trees  is  topped  iloivn  loo  much,  will 
produce  decay.  If  this  course  i.  pursued,  it  will  he 
found  (hat  the  pear  tree  will  be  leslorcd  to  health; 
the  bark  on  the  oldest  trees  "ill  become  fresh,  len- 
der, and  allow  a  lieer  circul.tdon  of  the  juices 
which  are  required  to  secure  it  from  decay,  and  se- 
cure an  abundant  and  delirious  production  of  fruit. 
The  principal  cause  of  decay  in  the  pear  tree  of  our 
country  is  from  the  bark  hecominj;  so  firm  and  close, 
M  to  prevent  a  circulation  of  juices  freely,  and 
hence  the  blis;ht  of  fruit,  prcmjilurc  decay  of  the 
foliage,  and  final  destruction  of  the  tree. 

Cultivator. 


to  melt,  nniler  the  solar  heat.     1  have  been  veryte-    vation,  has  practised  in  Scotland  most  of  the  plans 
dious,  but  could  not  well  abbreviate  my  remarks.      ]  recommended  in   the  original  work,  with  the  same 


J.  Lowell. 


LARGE  RADISH. 

M...  SKiNNEti;  ^us.2ith,l629. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers  to 
know  of  the  uncommon  growth  of  a  vegetable 
which  is  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  sea- 
son. 

Mr.  Edward  Summers,  a  respectable  farmer,  neir 
Rockhill,  in  Fauquier  County,  Va.  pulled  from  bi- 
garden  yesterday,  a  radish  18  inches  in  length,  1.0 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  six  pounds. 
This  radish  grew  in  a  heavy  sandy  soil,  without  atiy 
extra  preparation,  and  which  has  produced  durio- 
the  season  many  more  but  little  less  in  dimensioijs; 
and  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  had  not  gone  tosefld,  1 '"' 
nor  was  it  at  all  pithy,  but  a  firm  mild  radish.  ' 


results  as  the  author. 


ZiADIES'  DEFAKTIVXEIVT. 


0^■E  OP  Your  Readers 


(From  the  New  York  Farmer.) 

GRAFTING. 

The  new  method  is  thus  desciibed  in  a  letter  from 

David   Powel,  Ksq-   inserted  in  the  London  Horli- 

rulturalTransactions,  vol.  V.  I  shall  only  introduce 

the  essential  directions. 

"Grafting  wax  properly  prepared,  when  in  a  melt- 
ed state,  is  spread  evenly  on  sheets  of  moderately 
thin  brown  paper,  which  when  cold  is  cut  into  strips 
•  bout  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide.  When  one 
oi  these  stiips  is  to  he.  used,  warm  it  with  the 
breath,  and  bind  it  round  the  slock  and  scion,  press- 
ing it  gently  with  the  hand,  wlen  it  will  be  found  to 
atlhere  so  closely  as  totally  to  exclude  both  air  and 
lunislure.  No  lurlher  care  is  necessary,  though  it 
may  be  a*  well  to  look  over  the  grafts  occasionally, 
pressing  the  paper  close  with  the  hami  where  it  may 
liave  before  been  occasionally  missed."  This  plan 
of  applying  wax  cements  instead  of  clay,  struck  me 
at  once,  as  not  only  exceedingly  simple,  but  admir- 
able for  its  nealne^s. 

I  accordingly  treated  100  grafts  in  this  mode.  1 
procured  some  coarse,  but  strong  and  flexible  brown 


KVRAIi  ECONOMY. 


MILK  AND  MILKING.  | 

The  practice  of  milking  thrice  a  d.iy,  especiilly 
when  cows  are  in  good  pasture,  is  recommended; 
each  milking  will  give  almost  as  much  as  if  o^ly 
done  twice,  for,  when  the  udder  is  full,  the  milk  lo- 
gins to  he  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  anir  al. 
The  practice  will  be  found  not  only  to  increase  :he 
quantity  of  manure,  hut  of  milk.  I 

Milk  should  be  poured  into  pans  as  soon  as  passi- 
ble, and  if  carried  far,  or  loo  much  shaken,  n^er 
gives  abundant  or  good  cream.  i 

In  order  to  find  the  richness  of  the  milk  of  Jjur 
diflerent  cows,  pour  the  first  of  your  milking  of  ich 
into  glass  tumblers,  and  when  the  cream  has  i^sen 
you  can   easily  see  which   hears   the  thickest  crat  I 
'.Vinter's  milk,  althougti  less  aoundu^i,  .viii  oe  found >, 
to  be  richer  than  summer's. 

Milk  gradually  increases  in  richness  frorc  the  first 
drop  to  the  last.     Take  a  tumbler  full  of  the  first, 
nd  another  full  of  the  last;  you  will   find   that  the 


I  have  not  seen  the  following  pretty  thing  in  your 
Ladies'  Department.  Perhaps  it  will  please  some  of 
them,  "uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please,"  as  they 
are. 

ONE  HOUR  WITH  THEE. 

By  J^Irs.  Cornwell  Baron  lyUaon. 

One  hour  with  thee!  when  summer's  sunset  closes, 

And  day's  last  blushes  gild  the  quiet  grove; 
One  hour  with  thee! — to  watch  the  shutting  roses, 

And  whisper  in  thine  ear  soft  tales  of  love! 
.\ll  the  fond  heart  has  treasured  through  the  day, 
evening's  dewy  close,  for  faithful  lips  to  say. 

One  hour  with  thee!  when  day's  dull  toils  are  over, 
And  wearied  nature  courts  the  peaceful  scene; 

One  hour  with  thee! — when  gentle  spirits  hover 
Around  our  guarded  path — unheard,  unseen; 

Then  all  the  vexing  cares  of  busy  day. 

One  hour  with  thee  at  eve  can  well  repay! 


One  hour  with  thee! — when  infant  eyes  are  sleeping. 
The  dove  like  sleep,  that  only  childhood  knows; 

One  hour  with  thee! — when  eve's  pale  star  is  keeping 
Her  lonely  watch,  till  heaven  Willi  radiance  glows; 

Like  that  true  star,  thott  art  the  gilding  ray, 

i'hat  cheers  my  path,  and  lights  me  on  my  way. 

One  hour  with  thee!— outweighs  the  empty  splendor. 
The  heartless  joys  for  which  so  many  live; 

For  one  such  hour,  how  gladly  I  surrender. 

All  fashion's  crowds, and  fashion's  pomps  can  givo. 

Sick  of  life's  gaudy  scenes,  I  steal  away, 

I'o  share  thy  converse  at  the  close  of  day. 


first  yields  not  one  tenth  part  as  much  cream  as  the 

,. ,  last;  and  the  quality  is  as  great  as  that  of  its  quan- 

paprr,  made  of  tarred  cordage,  and  having  prepar-  I   .  'l-hey  who  by  careless   milking   leave   half  a 

ed  the  grafting  wax  by  the  recipe  subjoined,  I  spread        Jj   .^  reality  lose"  not  only  as  much  cream  as  the 

i(  with  great  f.irilily,  by  a  common  table  knife,  over  '  

the  paper  evenly.  It  cools  instantly.  1  then  cut  it 
into  strips  of  about  an  inch  wide.  In  a  warm  sun, 
It  requires  no  healing—but  in  a  cool  day.  the  breath 
will  warm  it  sufficiently.     As   soon   as    the  graf:  is 


first'  five  pints  an"ord,  hut  also  all  that  part  of  the 
cream  which  gives  richness  and  flavour  to  the  but 
tcr,  and  dry  up  the  cow  into  the  bargain 


inserted  and  lied  with  matting,  or  twine,  the  strip  i 
wound  round  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  cleft,  to  the  in 
sertion,  and  sawed  end,  and  doubled  over  that.  1  he 
operation  requires  Jiue  seconds  oiily,»nii  the  air  is 
most  eflectiially  excluded. 

1  put  in  gratis  with  clay,  and  with  this  netr  meth- 
od, and  the  success  of  the  last  was  i;iuc/i  jf rr n/cr  lha:i 
with  the  chy.  Six  weeks  have  now  elapsed, and  the 
covering  is  perfect.  Neither  rains,  nor  sun  atTect  it. 
There  is  one  olher  gieat  benefit.  The  paper  is 
made  strong,  r  by  the  grafting  wax,  and  may  be  un- 
wound, and  taken  ulf  wiihout  injuring  the  hark.  1 
have  applied  it  to  greenhouse  plants— to  the  Camel- 
lia. Here  permit  me  In  add,  for  the  beiielil  ol  flor- 
ists, that  the  Camellia,  heretofore  gr(i/(f'i  only  by 
approach,  is  found  to  s„rce.  .1  equally  well,  if  graft- 
f  .1  in  the  mnnner  of  nyiirnach  j,T(i/ii»g,  the  scion 
cit  ofT,  and  the  eml  left  Inng  enough  below  to  in- 
sert it  into  the  neck  of  a  pbi.d  of  water,  or  into  a 
turnip,  or  potato.  The  grafting  composition  recom- 
uieufleil  in  Rnglind,  and  which  I  used,  was  I  Ih:  of 
pilch-  1  lb.  of  rosin;  k  lb.  of  bees  wax;  4  lb.  of 
hogs's  lard,  \  lb.  of  turpentine.  I  hold,  however, 
peryc/icn;>.  all  these  tpccjlc  iinstrums;  great  varii- 
ttons  may  be  made  in  them,  taking  care  to  see,  lli.it 
(he  compound  is  neither  loo  still  lo  use,  nor  loo  soft 


Curious  Fact  in  the  Economy  op  Bees. 
M.  de  Jonas  de  Gelieu,  pastor  of  the  churches  of 
Colombier  and  Auvernier.  in  the  principality  of 
\eufchalel.  Switzerland,  in  a  work  translated  into 
F.n-lish,  under  the  title  of  the  Bee  Preserver,  or 
Practical  directions  for  Preserving  and  Renewing 
Hives,  affirms  a  very  important  and  singular  fact 
with  regard  to  the' economy  of  bees.  It  is,  that 
"when  two  or  three  distinct  hives  are  united  in  au- 
tumn, Ihev  are  found  lo  consume  together  scarcely 
more  honey  during  the  winter  than  each  of  Ihem 
would  have  consumed  singly  if  left  sej.arate."  In 
proof  of  this  remarkable  result,  the  author  states  a 
variety  of  experiments  to  which  he  lia.i  recourse, 
and  all  of  which  led  uniformly  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion. And.  indeed,  he  shows  positively,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  upwards  of  ihirly  hives,  six  of  winch  bad 
their  population  thus  iloubled,  ihal  the  latter  do  not 
consume  more  provisions  during  the  winlir  than  a 
single  hive  does, ami  that,  so  far  are  the  beesfiomsuf- 
fering  from  this, the  double  hives  generally  send  forth 
Ihc-  earliest  and  best  swarms.  The  translalor,  says 
the  (iu.irterly  Journal  of  Ai:ricullurc,who  is  a  lady  of 
ureal  accompli.bmcnts,  and  habits  of  correct  ohser- 


ALIVIUK    lO  MOTHERS. 
The  fnllowing  letter  from  the  late  Lord  Collins- 
wool   to  .Mrs.  Hall,  contains  some  valuable  advice 
to  tntthers:  — 

1  lad  great  pleasure,  writes  his  lordship,  in  the 
rccci|t  of  your  very  kind  letter  a  few  days  since, 
and  live  you  joy,  my  dear  Maria,  on  the  increnx- 
of  yolr  family  — You  have  now  Ihree  boyi,  and  I 
hope  t\cy  will  live  lo  make  you  happy  when  you  are 
an  old*oman.  1  am  truly  sensible  of  the  kind  re- 
gard  whcli  you  have  shovtn   lo  me  in  giving  mv 

,  , J  _,.  ...-  name  to  rour  infant:  he  will   bring  me  lo  your  re- 

A  milk   pan   should  not  be   above   three   inches    ,„e„,|,ran^   olten;  and    then    you   will   think  of  a 
leep.  [JV.  A- /"urmer.    friend   whi  loves   you   and   all  your   family,  very 

'       W\li  ii  kind  and  airectionate  husband,  and 


much. 

the  three  si^ll  children,  all  boys,  you  are  happy, 
and  I  hope  H\  ever  be  so.  But  three  boys!— let 
me  tell  you,  Ve  chance  is  very  much  against  you 
unless  you  are'or  ever  on  your  giianl.  '1  he  lemner 
und  disposition •)f  most  people  are  formed  before 
(hey  are  seven  y^rs  ohi;  and  the  common  cause  of 
h.id  ones  is  the^reat  indulgence  ami  mi-take» 
loudness  which  lh»,fl',c'ion  of  a  parent  finds  it  dif- 
licull  to  veil,  thoug  the  happiness  of  the  child  de- 
pcnils  upon  it.  YoUnieasiires  must  be  systema  n; 
whenever  they  do  wr^g  never  omit  to  reprove  them 
firmly,  but  with  gcnll^css.  Always  speak  to  Ihciii 
in  a  style  and  langu.g  rather  superior  to  Iheir 
years.  Proper  words  a,  j,,  easily  learnt  as  impriv 
per  ones,  and  when  tli»  ,|o  well—when  they  de- 
serve commendation  bes^y  it  lavishly. 

Let  the  feelings  of  yOr  heart  flow  from  yn'r 
eyes,  and  tongue;  and  lhej,i||  never  forget  the  ef- 
fect which  their  good  bt^vioiir  has  upon  Ibeir 
mother,  and  this  at  an  carlitijnie  of  life  than  is  ge- 
nerally thought.  I  am  very  i,ch  interested  in  their 
prosperity,  and  that  they  nv  become  good  anil 
virtuous  men.  I  am  glad  Ibato,,  think  my  daugh- 
ters are  well  behaved  girls.    1  Wk  much  p.iiiio  wiia 
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th«m  the  lilllc  lime  (li;il  I  w.ts  ul  lioiiic.  I  emliM- 
Tor>.d  lo  give  lliem  a  coiitcmiit  for  the  nonsense 
and  rrivolily  of  f^^^llion,  RUil  to  C!.l;»blisli  in  its  slrail 
n  conduct  founilcil  on  reason.  Tliiy  conlil  ailniire 
thunder  and  any  oilier  of  CJoil's  $liipeniluu»  woiks, 
»nd  w.i.k  lhroiii;h  a  church  yard  at  inidiii;;h(,  with- 
out apprehension  of  inecling  any  thin;;  worse  than 
themselves.  I  liroii^lil  Ihcni  up  not  to  nmke  griefs 
of  trifles,  nor  sutler  any  but  what  were  incvitaLlc. 


lifi^oiRT  FOR  Blowing  Hounds — Constrdcticn  of 

Keknels,  &c. 
i.  8.  Skinner,  Esq.  Morvcn,  J^.  C.  May  9,  1 829. 

Sir, — I  would  be  much  obliged  to  you  lo  inform 
me  where  the  best  Bloicin^  Fo.\  Hounds  within  your 
knowledge  are  lo  be  found.  13y  blowers,  i  mean 
•uch  as  cry  in  a  long,  full,  mellow  note;  and  I  use 
the  term  in  contradistinction  to  choppers  oryelpers. 
I  am  very  desirous  to  procure  a  first-rale  blower  or 
two,  (o  cross  on  an  excellent  breed  of  fox  hounds 
now  in  my  possession;  and  thinking  it  probable  that 
»ery  fine  hounds  of  that  description  may  be  found 
ia  Baltimore  or  its  neighbourhood,  I  nouJ<l  (nai>k 
jou,  if  such  is  the  fact,  and  as  1  hai'e  no  acquain- 
tance in  that  place,  to  name  to  me  a  suitable  person, 
whose  judgment  might  be  relied  upon  to  make  a 
good  selection,  and  whose  serrices  night  be  obtain- 
ed for  a  salisfaclory  pecuniary  compensation,  lo 
procure  and  ship  to  me,  a  coupli  of  such  dogs,  1 
would  immediately  write  lo  him  and  forward  such 
(uni  as  may  be  thought  necessary  to  etiecl  my  ob- 
ject,— as  to  the  requisite  amount  of  which  1  would 
be  glad  to  have  your  opinion.  Jf  1  have  not  already 
completely  tired  out  your  patience,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  niost  admired  hounds  in  your 
neighbourhood,  are  choppers  or  blowers;  presuming 
that  all  Ihe  packs  in  that  quarter  arc  composed  in 
part  of  blowers  and  part  choppers. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  the  Farmer,  if  you  thould 
think  it  a  suitable  suljecl  for  your  sporting  olio, 
•  detailed  account  of  the  most  approved  construe 
tion  of  a  kennel  for  hounds,  and  their  management 
therein;  which  will,  of  course,  include  a  particular 
description  of  lite  couples  used,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed to  prevent  Ihe  respective  couples  of  dogs 
from  crossing  and  tangling  their  coupling  chains  lo 
gelher,  and  thereby  occasioning  fighting,  or  at  least 
placing  Ihem  in  an  uncomfortable  siluatlon— points 
an  t«bich  I  want  information. 

Yours  respectfully,      H.  W-  H.iRRi.NaTOR. 

(IS'oTE  — Hounds  have  of  late  years  been  bred  Kr 
apeevl,  until  they  have  scarcely  any  tontiie  left.  It  is 
only  on  a  cold  trail  thai  we  now  someiimes  meet 
with  an  old  long  eared  dog  lo  lift  up  his  head  and  pour 
forth  a  loud  note,  deep  and  long,  and  more  musi- 
cal than  any  thing  "on  the  earth  beneath."  Flying 
as  our  bounds  now  do  to  break  Ihe  heart  of  their 
game  in  the  first  30  minutes,  Ihey  have  scarcely 
lime  to  yelp,  much  less  lo  bloiv  in  loud  and  full  cry. I 
We  should  be  glad  to  exchange  a  hound  for  such  as 
ia  wanted  by  our  correspondent,  for  the  pleasure  oil 


sending  him  one.  What  »vo  see  in  Ihe  Rnglish 
books  on  the  coii.-.trurlio.T  of  kennels,  and  manage- 
ment of  hounils,  is  on  a  plan  loo  expensive  lo  be 
soiled  lo  this  c  lunlry.  \Vc  shouhl  be  glad  to  be 
favoured  with  a  eomiiiuniralion  ailapled  to  Ihe  cir- 
cumstances of  our  own  country,  and  a  pack  of  from 
live  lo  ten  coupl-j  of  hounds.) 

Raising  of  Colts. 
The  following  answers  were  returned  by  \Villiani 
R.  Johnson,  Esq,  to  questions  propounded  by  Jolin 
Marshall,  Esq.  of  Fauquier  county,  Virginia. 

S(iio/«  Chambtr,  Ftb.  4,  1829. 

1.  Keep  Ihe  colts  in  pretty  good  order,  not  loo  fat, 
until  Ihey  are  two  years  old,  then  break  Ihera 
"gently." 

2.  Keep  Ihcm  in  lots,  it  does  not  matter  as  to 
size,  taking  care  not  to  allow  Ihcm  to  see  other 
horses  more  than  possible. 

3  and  4.  Grass  lots  are  best,  and  short  grass. 

5.  Dry  food  mostly — when  young,  cut  oats. 

6.  Give  corn  in  the  winter;  oats  in  the  summer; 
not  more  at  a  time  than  Ihey  eat  clean.  When  they 
are  once  fat  very  light  feeding  is  best. 

7.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  rub  them  until 
they  are  two  years  old. 

8.  Wean  the  colts  at  about  six  months  old. 
Should  the  above  answers  to  your  questions  not 

be  suliiciently  explicit,  they  v\ill  be  with  great  plea- 
sure added  lo.  Respectfully, 
John  Marshall,  Est).  Wm.  R.  Johnson. 


Frederick  County  (Mu.)  Races. 
First  Jlnnval  Races  of  the  Frederick  County  Associ- 
ation/or tlie  improvement  of  tlie  breed  of'  horses. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  association,  it  was  resolved, 
that  the  first  annual  races  of  the  association  should 
take  place  near  Frederick  tow  n,  on  Wednesday,  the 
SOlh  September,  18:;9,  lo  carry  weight.  Sic.  agreea- 
bly to  the  rules  of  this  association,  for  the  following 
purses: 

First  day— Two  mile  heats,  free  for  three  and 
four  year  old  horses  raised  and  owned  in  P'rcderick 
county,  for  J80. 

Second  day — Three  mile  heats,  free  for  any  horse 
raised  in  .Maryland,  and  owned  in  Frederick  county, 
for  jglOO. 

'I'ltird  day — Four  mile  heals,  free  for  any  horse 
owned  north  of  the  Potomac,  for  J150. 

NiMROD  0 wings,  Chairmuii. 

John  L.  Harding,  Sec'ry. 

P-  S.  Tight  booths,  and  gambling,  will  not  be 
permitted  on  the  grounil. 

Milton  (N.  C.)  Jockey  Club  Races, 

Will  commence  on  I'uesday  2'id  September  next. 

First  day — A  colt  race,  1  mile  lieats — entrance 
C5  dollars. 

Second  </at/— Proprietor's  Purse,  for  ^150,  2  mile 
heats. 

3'/nVJ  (iui/— Jockey  Club  Purse,  for  J350,  subject 
to  Ihe  usual  discount — 3  mile  heats. 

Fourtli  day— A  Handy  Cap  for  $100— three  best 
in  five — mile  heats,  the  ciitiance  to  be  determined 
on  Ihe  evening  [)rece(ling  the  day  of  the  race-  Mo- 
ney liung  up  each  day. 

'I'he  track  will  be  put  in  good  order.  Stables  and 
litter  will  be  furnished  lo  race  horses  gratis. 

Thomas  Mitchell, 
Milton,  y.  C.  JIugusI  21,  1829.  Proprietor. 

lN<luiRy  Answered. 
A  writer  under  llie  si;;natiire  ol  C.  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  Ihe  Foamier,  inquired  for  the  pedigree  of  a 
horse  ihat  stood  in  Virginia,  and  called  Flag.  His 
name  was  properly  "Flag  of  Truce,"  but  generally 
went  by  Ihe  name  (by  way  of  contraction, »  ol  Flag. 
For  his  pedigree,  character,  and  performances  on 
the  turf,  C.  is  referreil  to  the  9lh  vol.  A-  Farmer, 
page  406,  and  also  i  ul   10. 

AoTHos  or  "AimiLs  or  tuc  Tvsr." 


iM:zscxiXiZi.a.Mz:ous. 


DR.  FOrrER  ON  MALARIA. 

(The  following  letter  from  Dr.  Potter,  in  answer 
to  one  iiddrcssecl  lo  him  by  Matthew  brown.  Esq  of 
Kredeiick  county,  on  the  probable  inllutnce  of  ca- 
nals, com|iared  with  that  of  tail  roads.and  on  the  sa- 
lubrity of  their  respective  vicinities, offers  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  relative  to  Ihe  dpcralion  of  ma- 
laria, which  we  think  necessary  lo  lay  before  our 
readcru,  as  subjects  of  much  interest  lo  the  farmer] 
Battimort,  May  26,  1819. 

Dear  Sir— The  object  of  your  inquiry  is  prco- 
liarly  interesting  at  this  crisis  of  public  opinion, 
which  scorns  recently  to  have  been  awakened  lo  the 
importance  of  Internal  Improvement. 

Canallfto;,  on  any  rnxgnified  scale,  is  a  new  art 
in  our  country,  and  involves  a  variety  of  contidera- 
tioiis,  and  among  others,  the  question.  How  it  mar 
affect  Ihe  Lealth  of  those  wlioaie  destined  lo  dwell 
near  such  txtensive  excavations? 

This  question  can  only  be  determined  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  laws  of  epiilemic,  so  far  as  they   are 

known  lo  originate  in   malaria  or  marsh  efnuria. 

Those  laws  are  well  ascertained,  not  from  a  chemi- 
cal or  analytical  knowledge  of  the  e.«»enlial  princi- 
ple—but from  experience  and  faithful  observation 
of  their  effects:— and  we  may  venture  lo  assert  Ihat 
rules  may  be  established  by  which  (as  far  as  that 
cause  can  operate,)  we  may  calculate,  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  disease,  in  any 
given  space  and  locality. 

A  new  canal,  and  improving  for  lianspurtalion  a 
natural  water  course,  are  distinct  considerations. 
The  first  may  create  a  nuisance  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate, but  not  necessarily.  Its  exemption  from  dis- 
ease must  depend  upon  its  depth,  and  Ihe  mode  of 
construction.  It  is  of  no  iiiiporlance  what  scheme 
may  be  adopted,  provided  it  be  calculated  lo  dimi- 
nish or  de^.'roy  the  giowlh  of  vegetables,  or  place 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  putrefaction,  it  is  clear 
Ihat  all  canals  must  atfett  the  alMinsfihcre  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and  modify  Ihe  diseases  as  far  as 
the  sphere  of  any  noxious  miasma  emanating  from 
Ihem  can  extend.  One  change  of  wind  may  increase 
and  another  diminish  the  quantity  of  malaria ano- 
ther may  destroyer  limit  lis  diffusion;  or  it  may  di- 
late It  by  creating  a  stronger  current  of  air,  or  by 
changing  its  direction. 

Our  experience  on  this  subject  may  be  arranged 
under  Ihe  following  heads,  and  such  inferences  as 
naturally  flow  from  them: 

1st.  Heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  matter  are  the 
three  things  essential  to  the  generation  of  malaria, 
or  that  principle  which  acts  as  the  remote  cause  of 
Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers,  and  all  their  nu- 
merous modilications. 

2  In  all  places  where  these  three  agenta  com- 
bine, and  Ihe  mercury  rises  to  75®  of  Farenheil's 
I'hermomelcr,  and  continues  to  that  degree  any 
coiisiilerable  time,  this  class  of  diseases  is  the  neces- 
sary result. 

8.  The  warmer  Ihe  cliniate,  the  sooner  Ihe 
poisonous  principle  will  be  evolved;  and  it  will  be 
mure  eonceiitraled  in  the  same  ratio 

4  The  more  quiet  Ihe  source  of  Ihe  gaseous 
emaiiaiioii,  the  more  active  will  be  the  efTluvium, 
allhuogh  a  nearer  approach  lo  it  will  be  necessary 
to  become  infected. 

5.  It  iol.ows  from  this  fjcl,  Ihat  calm  seasons, 
or  any  cunlinuance  of  calm  weather,  is  likely  lo  be 
folioi%ed  by  nioie  malignant  fevers  than  ran  be  oc- 
casioned by  the  saniealmos|ihere  a;:itated  by  strong 
wiiiil  ,  ai.U  diffused  lo  a  greater  distance:  —  Indeed 
the  .ho»i  inq  iinated  atmosphere  may  be  so  diluted 
and  dilliised,  as  lo  dissipate  Ihe  strongest  poisons, 
and  itiiiiers  it  entirely  innocent. 

6.  '1  he  deeper  the  water  the  less  must  be  I'le 
putrefaction,    'i'be  surface  is  mure  heated  than  the 
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botloiE  of  poiiils,  cretks,  docks  or  ravines;  and  in 
them  there  can  be  no  decomposilion  of  Pes;etable8, 
except  when  Ihey  are  eradicated  from  their  beds, 
and  deposited  on  the  shore;  or  from  such  materials 
as  fail  from  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  their  borders. 
The  heat  acts  principally  on  such  as  lie  on  or  near 
the  surface. 

7.  Covering  such  places  with  deep  boilics  of 
water,  acts  in  another  way  in  counteraclin;;  putre- 
faclion:  many  vegetables  ivhich  constitiile  tlie  most 
prolific  causes  of  putrefaction,  are  killed  by  an  in- 
undnlion  of  water.  'I'hote  will  only  vegetate  and 
i;row  while  they  are  exposed  to  the  raysuf  tiie  sun; 
but  are  often  clitrished  and  invigorated  by  the  al- 
ternate or  combined  action  of  water  anij  heat. 

8.  By  damming  a  liver,  creek,  or  other  shallow 
water,  the  stumps  and  routs  of  trees  and  shrubs  and 
some  grasses  may  be  removed,  and  the  condition  of 
the  place  may  thus  not  only  be  improved,  but  ren- 
dered perfectly  healthful.  Some  modern  mill-ponds, 
by  this  precaution,  are  made  to  assume  the  appear- 
ance, and  do  possess,  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
lake,  which  is  only  a  pond  upon  a  largei  scale. 

9.  Deep  water,  under  the  frequent  commotion  of 
the  winds,  does  not  so  well  admit  of  the  process  of 
putrefaction,  which  cannot  go  on  without  rest.  Its 
waters  are  constantly  changing,  and  every  particle 
is  every  minute  exposed  to  the  air  of  the  atmos- 
phere. The  constant  motion  of  the  waves  casts  on 
shore  the  vegetables  removed  from  the  bottom,  and 
it  is  always  good  economy  either  to  convert  tliim 
into  manure,  by  incorporating  them  with  the  soil, 
or  to  burn  them. 

10.  The  great  and  most  important  fact  connected 
with  this  subject,  aris>-s  from  the  decomposition  of 
vegetables  in  the  shallowest  water,  and  on  this  ac- 
count, every  ma.-tf-r  of  a  family  ought  to  guard 
against  such  an  occuneiice.  When  the  water  is 
evaporated  to  the  very  dregs  and  is  mixed  with  ve- 
getables in  warm  ivcatlier,  the  cause  is  immediately 
put  into  operation  and  in  the  most  dclet».rious  lurm, 
and  must  continue  to  aflfect  the  circumambient  air 
until  all  the  water  shall  have  been  evaporated.  This 
position  is  cxcmplitied  every  year  in  some  situations, 
especially  in  rlry  seasons,  in  ponds,  the  heads  of 
creeks,  branches,  anil  all  others  temporarily  covered 
with  water  in  siiinnicr  and  autumn.  From  these 
facts,  if  we  could  anticipate  the  quantity  of  rain  and 
the  degrees  of  heal,  we  might  calculate  the  quan- 
tity of  disease  with  nearly  the  same  accuracy  we 
foretell  an  eclipse  or  the  changes  of  the  moon. 

11.  Lands  deeply  or  frequently  overflowed,  are 
not  so  likely  to  originate  miasmatic  diseases.  Marshes 
subject  to  a  flood-tide  daily,  are  often  inofl'cnsive, 
while  meadows  which  are  merely  moist,  but  longer 
go,  arc  more  likely  to  engender  levers. 

1-2.  Waters  between  high  hills  are  (coeleris  pari- 
bus) more  likely  to  become  the  sources  of  favers 
than  low  level  shores,  but  little  elevated  above  the 
water,  because  llipy  are  less  accessible  to  the  winds; 
the  strong  currents  In  some  deep  rivers,  constitute 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

13.  Stagnant  wateri  thickly  surrounded  by  trees, 
infect  only  at  a  short  distance,  but  the  poison  is,  for 
this  very  reason,  more  concentrated-  'I'his  conclu- 
sion flows  from  premises  already  laid  down,  but  is 
counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  gaseous  pro- 
duct of  putrefaction  lja\iiig  bren  absorbeil  by  the 
leaves  of  the  trees.  A  small  copse  of  woods  be- 
tween a  stagnant  pool  ami  a  dwelling,  mitigates 
the  force  or  destroys  the  cttects  of  miasmatic  exha- 
lation. 

14.  Malaria  is  more  dangerous  at  night,  because 
it  is  more  concentrated,  from  the  absence  of  heal; 
and  because  it  is  usually  not  agitated  by  winds,  and 
therefore  acts  longer  on  the  living  system. 

15.  From  this  fact  it  follows  as  a  corijllary,  that 
persons  may  be  exposed  during  the  day  with  impu- 
nity, and  still  will  be  infected  by  sleeping  in  the 
same  spot  only  a  single  night,     'i'his  is  partly  to  be 


attributed  to  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  body 
during  sleep. 

Damp  warm  weather  is  more  likely  to  promote 
the  operation  of  malaria  than  a  dry  atmosphere. — 
The  vapour  arising  from  low  grounds,  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  ihe  poison,  and  infects  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  under  a  higher  temperature,  which 
would  disengage  it  from  its  comblnalion  with  va- 
pour. We  perceive  from  this  fact  how  it  is  that  night 
air  is  not  injurious  where  there  are  no  vegetables 
to  putrefy,  except  from  its  temperature.  In  cities, 
where  there  is  no  grass,  there  is  scarcely  any  dew; 
hcncci  there  is  no  risk  from  exposure  at  night.  We 
perceive  from  this  principle  the  rationale  of  a  fact 
frequently  observed,  that  houses  built  upon  hills, 
near  low  grounds,  are  liable  to  have  their  tenants 
infected  by  fevers.  The  cause  is  wafted  almost  un- 
diluted, combined  with  a  thick  fog,  and  is  arrested 
there  until  it  is  disengaged  by  a  meridian  sun,  and 
thus  set  at  liberty  to  be  dissipated  through  the  re- 
gions of  space. 

If  by  deepening  the  bed  of  the  Monocacy,  you 
propose  to  make  it  navigable  to  facilitate  portage, 
you  cannot  deteriorate  the  surrounding  atmospheic. 
It  must  of  necessity  be  much  more  salubrious  from 
two  causes:  first,  by  destroying  many  vegetables 
which  grow  only  in  shallow  water.  Second,  by 
causing  a  more  frequent  motion  of  the  water.  This 
last  cause  operates  also  by  destroying  the  process  of 
vegetation. 

Should  any  interrogatory  occur  to  you,  that  may 
appear  to  affect  the  main  question  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, it  will  at  any  time  be  promptly  answered  by. 
Dear  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 
To  Mathew  Bkown,  Es<i,  Nathl.  Potter. 

Frederick  County,  J\ld, 

P.  S.  Vegetables  emit  the  vis  nocers,  only  during 
the  putrefactive  process:  when  they  are  completely 
decomposed,  their  elements  are  set  at  liberty,  and 
soon  become  inert.  From  these  principles  we  ac 
count  for  many  of  the  phenomena  always  lo  be  ob 
served  in  summer  and  autumn,  till  frost  shall  have 
suspended  Ihe  pestiferous  process.  Very  dry  sum- 
mers throughout,  in  elevated  or  level  places,  are 
Ihe  most  healthful;  but  a  heavy  rain  succeeding  to 
long  dry  weather,  causes  sudden  and  great  sickness. 

A  season  rainy  throughout,  can  occasion  but  few 
miasmatic  fevers,  but  a  drought  after  a  deep  rain 
produces  much  disease,  though  the  cause  is  slower 
in  its  operation,  because  some  time  is  required  for 
heat  to  kill  Ihe  vegetables,  before  they  can  putrefy- 

Diseases  are  often  charged  to  some  special  localion, 
when  they  are  contracted  elsewhere.  'Ihe  cause 
sometimes  lies  dormant  in  Ihe  system,  for  a  long 
lime,  and  the  symptoms  are  evolved  under  Ihe  ope- 
ration of  some  other  cause,  that  tends  to  impair  Ihe 
vitality  of  Ihe  body. 

i\lany  diseases  are  ascribed  to  malaria,  which  are 
d'-rived  from  other  causes;  such  as  choleras,  some 
(/i/se/i(erit'j,  several  states  o(  disr.ased  liver,  with  sum- 
mer inflammatory,  and  low  fevcri. 

If  every  master  of  a  family,  in  town,  country,  or 
on  ship-boaril,  will  apply  these  principles  to  his  own 
domicil,  and  examine  the  premises  minutely,  he 
will  discover  the  cause  of  every  member  of  the 
miasmatic  family  of  diseases,  from  Ihe  slightest 
ephemerls  lo  the  most  malignant  fever.  Few  are 
aware  how  small,  and  unsuspected  a  source  may 
emit  the  most  pestiferous  cllluvium,  especially  when 
it  has  been  long  imprisoned,  and  is  suddenly  dis- 
charged highly  concentrated,  as  it  often  is. 

N.  P. 


WiNAMs'  Rail  Road  Car  has  been  tested  in  Eng 
lan<l,anil  furnished  Ihe  most  satisfactory  results  as 
to  its  superiority  over  every  other  species  oJ"  wagon 
for  rail  toad  transportation.  He  has  secured  a  pa- 
tent from  the  British  government,  and  there  is  liitle 
doubt  but  that  he  will  reap  great  pecuniary  benefit 
from  his  highly  ingenious  invention. 


(From  ilie  Hagerslown  Herald,  edited  by  a  Physicisn.) 
DYSPEPSIA. 
This  term,  which  has  become  incorporated  into 
every  day's  conversation,  is  the  malady  of  indiga- 
hon,  and  might  also  be  appropriately  called  the  tiice 
of  iiul'dcncc.  When  nature  is  curtailed  of  her  fair 
propoiliju  of  exercise,  fresh  air  and  sound  aliment; 
when  she  is  loaded  with  superfluous  meats  and 
driolcs— or  where  she  is  stinted  in  muscular  action, 
or  Aoumcd  to  languish  under  oppressive  sleep,— 
debl'iiy  and  obstruction  seize  on  the  vitals,  and  dys- 
pepsia comes  among  Ihe  fust  in  the  train  of  disor- 
ders, lo  [irey  upon  the  human  system.  What  is  the 
remtii)?  lieturn  to  nature— abjure  all  aliments 
whicii  are  not  fitting  in  a  child— taste  the  fresh  air 
of  hsiivL-n  in  long  walks  and  regular  exercise — give 
to  sljihber  about  six  out  of  Ihe  twenly-four  hours- 
abjure  :ill  quackery,  your  soot  lea.your  iey  solutions, 
you(  bhie  pills,  your  anti-acids,  your  rob'orants  and 
storaar lilcs.  In  Ihe  use  of  wholesome  exercise  on 
footer  on  horse,  more  may  be  accomplished  (ban 
froi)  all  other  remedies  together.  It  is  to  be  used 
generally,  till  sweating  is  induced — not  perspiration, 
but  iill  briny  drops  stand  on  the  forehead.  Exer- 
cise^irupels  Ihe  blood  through  Ihe  small  vessels  of 
the  iystem,  and  gives  to  the  skin  that  kind  of  action 
whifh  sustains  the  equilibrium  of  vital  power:  Ibe 
lun^  inspire  more  air  in  a  given  time,  when  excited 
by  ituMular  motion,  than  when  Ihe  body  is  at  rest; 
andkhe  blood  is  thus  enabled  to  part  with  its  excre- 
ted,and  receive  its  vivifying  principles. 

To  cure  the  mind's  wrong  blas'spleen — 
omc-  recommend  the  Bowling  greeny 
ome  hilly  walks— all  exercise; 
ling  but  a  slone — the  giant  dies.' 
e  confidently  recommend  the  following  pre- 
scrijlion  lo  dyspejitics,  as  the  best  we  know  for  their 
lis^i 

ke  a  walk  from  five  till  six  in  Ihe  morning. 
MxUt  your  breakfa:.!  on  a  cup  of  black   tea,    and 
a  tumbler  of  milk  with  crackers- 
Take  a  walk  from  ton  till  twelve  before  dinner. 
'lake  your  dinner  of  boiled  mutton,  or  beef,  with- 
out butler  or   g'avy,  with  any  sinqile   vegetable;  a 
tumbler  of  milk,  with  a  cherry  pie,  will  do  for  a  de- 
sert— be  moderate. 

Beware  of  sleep  after  dinner — dose  a  little  od  an 
arm  chair. 

Take  exercise  t.vo  hours  after  dinner,  freely;  very 
freely;  and  let  your  supper  be  Ihe  most  moderate 
repast  taken  during  the  day.  If  you  are  hungry 
during  the  interval  between  meals,  eat  crackers  or 
stale  bread — drink  nothing  stronger  than  mead,  or 
spruce  beer — beware  of  the  ardent. 

AVe  believe  it  to  be  in  vain  to  prescribe  a  parli- 
luliir  diet — the  invalid  must  consult  his  own  expe- 
rience— what  agrees  best  wllh  some  dyspeptic  people 
is  poison  lo  others;  with  some  we  know  bread,  sail 
moat,  and  bacon,  agrees  belter  ihan  any  thing  else. 
Milk,  reconiinondod  above,  is  flatulent  and  bilious, 
ami  all  kinds  of  vegelables  hurtful.  Let  the  invalid 
lake  moderately  of  Ihe  food  that  experience  teacheii 
bim  w  ill  remain  most  quietly  on  the  stomach — never 
oaliiig  lo  a  feeling  of  satiety;  a  Ihinu  which  those 
who  suffer  with  indigestion,  have  a  morbid  inclina- 
llon  lo  do — drink  as  llltle  as  possible  of  any  thing — 
take  as  much  oxorrise  as  the  slienulh  will  bear;  and 
lot  that  if  possible  be  in  cheerful  company — so  as  lo 
keep  Ihe  mind  exbilaraleil  and  drawn  oil'  from  re- 
floolion  on  the  cniue  for  which  Ihe  exercise  is  taken. 
Shooting,  if  w'ilh  a  lively  companion,  and  still  bet- 
ter, fox  hunliiifi;,  which  produces  temporary  and  ex- 
quisite delirium  and  forgetfulness  of  the  world,  its 
sickness  and  troublct,  and  all  that  is  on  the  earth 
beneath,  except  llio  fox  and  Ihe  do;;s.  Fox  hunt- 
ing, if  we  do  not  yield  loo  much  lo  Ihe  ravenous  ap- 
petite it  creates,  is  of  all  remedies  Ihe  best,  for 
once,  but  Dot  now  A  Dvsrtpric  Mah. 
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(From  the  St.  Louis  lU-acon.) 

COPPKR  MINKS  ON  LAKK  SUPERIOR. 

The  Ttncrable  Samuel  Preston,  Postmaster  at 
Stockport,  Pcnn.«^lvania,  the  conleniporary  and 
friend  uf  Dr-  Franklin,  has  addressed  a  Idler  to  tlie 
editor  of  tlic  New  York  American,  of  which  the 
folloivinK  is  an  extract: 

"Dr.  Franklin  told  me  thai  when  he  was  drawing 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  in  the  city  of 
Paris,  he  had  access  to  the  journal  and  charts  of  a 
corps  of  French  £iifi;ineers,  that  had  sloops  and 
were  explorinj  lake  Superior  when  tiuebcc  fell  to 
the  Brilisii;  from  which  charts,  he  drew  the  line 
through  lake  Superior,  to  include  the  most  and  the 
best  of  the  aopper  ore  to  the  United  States;  that  the 
time  would  come,  when  drawing  that  line  would  be 
considered  the  greatest  service  he  had  ever  render- 
ed his  country,  and  the  copper  ore  be  a  greater 
source  of  wealth  than  any  other  nation  possessed; 
that  the  facilities  of  transportation  would  be  well 
improved,  so  as  to  export  that  copper  ore  to  Europe 
cheaper  than  they  raised  it  from  their  own  mines. 

"Captains  Carver  and  M'Kenzie  both  mention  the 
copper  ore. 

"A  young  gentleman  of  my  particular  acquaint- 
ance was  three  years  with  the  Canadian  traders  on 
lake  Superior;  he  said  the  quantities  of  copper  ore 
were  inexhaustible.  He  brought  samples,  of  which 
I  have  one  now  before  me." 

It  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  since  Dr.  Frank- 
lin secured  these  mines  for  the  United  States;  but 
they  have  never  yet  been  made  available  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  country.  Subsequent  examination 
shew  them  to  be  more  extensive  and  valuable  than 
he  had  even  conceived,  and  the  attention  of  the  fe- 
deral government  has  been  several  times  directed 
towards  them.  In  1793,  when  the  idea  of  a  navy 
was  entertained.  Congress  sent  an  agent  to  examir 


UNlVKRSri'Y   OF  VIRtWNIA. 

The  next  session  will  bc^in  on  the  lOlh  of  Sep- 
tember, and  continue  till  the  iOlh  ol  July  lollowing. 

The  expenses  for  the  session  of  upwards  of  ten 
months,  are  as  follows: 

lioard,  including  bed  and  other  room  I 
furniture,  washin;;  and  attendance,  5 

Fuel  and  candles,  to  be  furnished  by  the') 
Proctor  at  cost,  and  five  per  cent,  estimat-  C 
ed  at  3 

Rent  of  an  entire  Dormitory  §16;  for  > 
half  if  occupied  by  two  students,  J" 

Use  of  Library  and  public  rooms. 

Professors'  fees,  if  one  professor  be  at-) 
tended,  §50;  if  two,  each  $30;  if  more  than  C 
two,  each  $-25,  \ 
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1.  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 

Dr.  Harrison. 

2.  "         of  Modern  Languages. 

Dr.  Blaettermann. 

3.  "        of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  Bonnycastle. 
"1.         "         of  Chemistry. 

Dr.  Emmet. 

5.  "        of  Natural  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Pattersow. 

6.  "         of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Dunglison. 

7.  "         of  Anatomy  and  Surgery. 

Dr.  Johnson. 
3.        "         of  Moral  Philosophy. 

Mr.  Tccker. 
3.         "         of  Law. 

Mr.  Lomax. 
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^,..,.„..  „   ,„>,„v«..... '^^^  instruction  is  conveyed,  partly  by  lectures 

them,  whose  report"  k°is''oV The  most^lat^erinTkiml'  i  ''"'^  P*''"^  ^^  ""^  '''"'^  of  approved  text  books,  and 
'    ■  --^     •  ■         '  •  ■    '  ■    •  '    in  all  cases,  the  assiduity  of  the  student  is  tested  by 

a  rigid  system  of  examination. 

Every  student,  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
is  required  to  attend  at  least  three  Professors  or  two 
Professors  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  unless,  when  he  matriculates,  his  parent 
or  guardian  shall  have  prescribed,  in  writing,  the 
schools  which  he  is  required  to  attend,  or  unless,  the 
faculty  for  good  cause  shewn,  shall  allow  him  to  at- 
tend less  than  three. 

Monthly  circulars  are  written  to  the  parents  and 
guardians,  stating  the  attendance  of  each  student  at 
lecture,  and  exhibiting  the  student's  proficiency  and 
deportment. 

To  be  admitted,  the  student  must  be  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  is  required  to  wear  a  uniform  dress,  the 
particulars  of  which  are  detailed  in  the  enactments. 
This  rule  will  be  rigidly  enforceil;  the  prescribed 
uniform  will  have  to  be  worn  on  all  occasions,  both 
within  and  without  the  precincts,  when  the  student 
appears  out  of  his  room,  except,  that  in  warm  weath- 
er, he  may  wear  such  light  gown  or  coat  within  the 
precincts,  as  the  Chairman  may  approve. 

The  attention  of  parents  and  guardians  is  parti- 
cularly drawn  to  this  enactment,  in  order  that  their 
sons  or  wards  may  not  be  provided  with  clothes 
which  cannot  be  permitted  to  be  worn. 

Students  entering  the  University  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  shall  pay  board  only  for 
the  time  unexpired,  at  the  yearly  rate,  but  shall  pay 
the  full  fees  and  rents  at  whatever  lime  they  may 
enter. 

In  the  Medical  school,  one  full  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  considered  by  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  as  equal  to  one  course  there 
A.  S.  BROCKE.NBROUGII,  Proctor. 


but  Ihe  idea  of  a  navy  was  soon  abandoned,  and  th- 
eoppcr  mines  forgotten. 

A  few  years  ago.  Col.  Benton,  from  this  state,  on 
becoming  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  having  learned  from  traders  and  Indians  the 
extensive  indications  of  this  metal  between  the  falls 
of  Ihe  Mississippi  and  lake  Superior,  conceived  the 
idea  of  carrying  Dr.  Franklins  plan  into  effect,  and 
making  these  mines  supply  the  United  States  with 
ilomestic  copper,  of  which  we  now  purchase  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  worth  annually  from  abroad. 
The  first  step  was  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  or 
to  obtain  permission  of  them  to  work  the  mines,  the 
latter  of  which  was  e/Tected  by  a  treaty  negotiated 
by  Gov.  Cass,  a  lew  years  ago.  The  next  step  is  to 
authorise  individuals  to  work  them;  and  this  was  to 
be  done  by  act  of  Congress;  lor  which  purpose  a 
hill  was  introduced  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
hut  did  not  ripen  into  a  law.  In  the  mean  time, 
copper  is  indispensable  lo  us,  and  has  to  be  import- 
ed at  a  vast  expense  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes, 
as  Ihe  following  list  of  the  last  year's  importation 
will  shew: 

In  plates,  for  ships,  g438,000 

In  pigs  and  bars,  160,000 

For  re-manufacture,  (old)  70,000 

For  the  Mint,  22  000 

Various  manufactures,  17o!ooO 

In  rods  and  bolts,  20,000 

Besides  Ihe  various  compoonds  in  brass,  bronze, 
bell  metal,  &.c.  &c. 


CoNtJ.sDRUM  Extraordinary. 
An  American  calculating  boy  was  asked,  in  a  ban- 
tering way,  "If  a  pair  of  boots  cost  six  dollars,  what 
will  a  hat  cosi?  "  He  answered  readily,  '•DifTerenl 
prices;"  and  immediately  proposed  a  sinnilar  question. 
"If  a  bushel  of  coal  cosl  64  cents,  what  will  a  cord 
of  wood  come  to?"  "I  don't  know,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman.   "It  will  come  to  ashes,"  said  the  boy. 


Suspicions  that  the  mind  of  itself  gathers,  are  but 
buzzes;  but  suspicions  that  are  put  into  men's  heads 
by  the  tales  and  whisperings  of  others,  have  stings. 


PREVENTION  OF  DEATH. 
The  following  cautions  and  observations,  design- 
ed to  preserve  Iroiii  premature  death,  from  drown- 
ing.hghlning, cold, heat,  noxious  vapuri,  apoplexy, 
&c.  are  copied  from  the  "Pocket  Companion,"  pub- 
lished in  181C,  by  the  "Royal  Humane  Society,  for 
the  recovery  of  the  apparently  drowned  or  dead." 
This  society,  since  its  establishment  in  17.14  to  1816, 
has  rescued  from  apparent  death  four  thousand  aod 
eighty-seven  persons,  and  rewarded  upwards  of 
lb,500  claimants. 

CAUTIONS. 

1.  Never  to  be  held  up  by  the  feet. 

2.  Not  to  be  rolled  on  casks,  or  other  rough 
usage. 

3.  Avoid  frictions  with  salts  or  spirits,  in  all  cases 
of  apparent  death. 

Rcj(ora(ioii  of  Life. 
What  thou  doest — do  quickly. 

THE  DIIOW.VED. 

1.  Convey  carefully  the  body  with  the  head  and 
shoulders  raised;  to  the  nearest  convenient  house. 

2.  Strip  and  dry  the  body;  clean  the  mouth  and 
nostrils. 

3.  Place  young  children  between  two  persons  in 
a  warm  bed. 

4.  An  adult.  Lay  the  body  on  a  blanket  or  bed, 
in  a  warm  chamber  in  winter:— To  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  summer. 

5.  To  be  gently  rubbed  with  (lannel;  a  heated 
warming  pan,  covered,  lightly  moved  over  the  back 
and  spine. 

6.  If  no  signs  of  life  appear — the  warm  bath; 
warm  bricks,  &c.  applied  to  the  palms  of  the  hands, 
and  soles  of  the  feet. 

7.  To  restore  breathing — introduce  the  pipe  of  a 
pair  of  bellows  (when  no  apparatus)  into  one  nos- 
tril: the  other  noslril  and  the  mouth  closed;  inflate 
the  lung«,  till  the  breast  be  a  little  raised:  the  moulb 
and  nostrils  must  then  be  left  free; — repeat  the  pro- 
cess until  life  appears. 

8.  Where  a  bellows,  or  any  proper  apparatus 
cannot  lie  had,  immediately  attempt  to  excite  the 
natural  inspiration  and  expiration,  by  pressure  on 
Ihe  breast,  ribs  and  muscles  of  the  body,  merely  by 
the  hands,  so  as  to  press  out  as  large  a  portion  of 
the  air  as  possible,  and  then  removing  and  apply- 
ing the  pressure  alternately,  in  order  to  imitate  the 
natural  breathing,  and  promote  the  introduction  of 
atmospheric  air,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  press- 
ed out  from  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  process 
has  proved  highly  successful;  and  as  any  person 
may  apply  it  as  well  as  a  medical  professor,  it  should 
not  be  delayed  a  moment. 

9.  Electricity  early  employed  by  a  medical  assis- 
tant. 

INTENSE  COr.D. 

Rub  the  body  with  snoiv,  ice,  or  cold  water.  Re- 
store warmth,  &c.  by  slow  degrees,  and  after  some 
lime,  if  necessary,  the  plans  to  be  employed  for  the 
resuscitation  of  drowned  persons. 

SUSPENSION  BY  THE  CORD. 

1.  A  few  ounces  of  blood  may  be  taken  from  the 
jugular  vein,  and  cupping  glasses  may  be  applied  lo 
the  head  and  neck;  leeches  also  to  the  temples. 

2.  The  other  methods  of  treatment  the  same  as 
recommended  for  the  apparently  drowned. 

SUFFOCATION  BY  .NOXIOUS  VAPORS  OR  LIGHTNINO. 

Cold  water  to  be  repeatedly  thrown  upon  the 
face,  &c.  drying  the  body  at  intervals.  If  the  body 
feels  cold  employ  gradual  warmth,  and  the  plans 
for  the  drowned. 

INTOXICATION. 

The  body  is  to  be  laid  on  a  bed,  &c.  with  the 
head  a  little  raised,  Ihe  neckcloth,  Stc.  removed; 
but  in  all  immediate  medical  assistance,  as  the  mode 
of  treatment  must  be  varied  according  to  the  state 
of  the  patient. 
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General  Observations. 

1.  On  signs  of  relurnint;  lil'e,  a  lea-spoonful  of 
warm  water  may  be  k'*'^";  S'"'  'f  "'^  power  of 
swallowing  be  relumed,  uarm  wine  or  ililiited  bran- 
dy— to  be  put  inio  a  uarm  bed,  and  if  disposed  to 
sleep,  will  fjenerally  awake  restored  to  licallli. 

'2.  The  plans  al)ove  recommended  aro  lo  be  used 
for  three  or  four  hours.  It  is  an  absunl  and  vulgar 
opinion  !o  supfiosp  persons  are  irrecoverable  because 
life  does  not  soon  make  its  appearance. 

3.  Eleclricily  ami  blee<iini;  never  lo  be  employed 
unless  by  the  direclion  of  the  medical  assistants. 

If  the  resuscilalive  process  be  immediately  em- 
ployed, an  immense  number  of  lives  will  be  restored. 


GOLD. 

The  attention  of  (he  public  is  becoming  more  and 
more  drawn  lo  the  gold  region  of  Spottsylvania 
county,  Va. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  of 
the  purest  qualily,  conlinucs  to  be  picked  up,  and 
we  believe  some  cflort  is  about  to  he  made  lo  ex- 
plore the  vein  and  work  it  systematically.  We  un- 
derstand that  a  respectable  gentlemen  of  the  county 
has  oflered  Sl'J'^  per  acre,  lor  50  acres  of  the  land 
of  iMessrs.  While,  an  ofl'er  which  these  ficnilemen 
have  taken  tin)e  to  consider.  That  gold  to  a  consi- 
derable amount  has  alreaily  been  found,  is  certain; 
and  that  much  more  will  be  iliscovercd,  wc  firmly 
believe.  The  lime  is  at  hand  when  capitalists 
•b«qld  turn  llu'ir  attention  to  the  subject. 

IPotitical  Jlrena- 


OCTOGRNARIAN  HAYMAKER. 
Mr.  Samuel  Drigham,  of  Shrewsbury,  has,  eig/iti/ 
years  in  succession,  mown  grass  and  made  hay  dur- 
ing each  hay  season  on  the  farm  on  which  he  now 
lives. — And  what  is  quite  remarkable,  he  has  been 
able  the  present  season  to  cut  his  half  acre  of  grass 
per  day.  This  furnishes  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  ten)perance  and  steady  habits,  which  in 
an  eminent  degicR  have  marked  the  whole  course 
of  Ibis  aged  and  worthy  citizen. —  tP'^orceslcr  llepub. 


A  man  culling  timber  about  three  miles  from  this 
place  one  day  last  week  felled  a  larsje  white  oak, 
eight  inches  in  the  body  of  which  he  found  deposit- 
ed a  piece  of  silver  the  value  of  six  and  a  quarter 
cents,  and  a  lock  of  nei;ro's  hair.  It  appeared  that 
a  hole  had  been  bored  in  the  tree  about  three  in- 
ches, in  which  these  articles  were  deposited,  and 
then  stopped  with  a  persimmon  plug;  since  which 
the  tree  has  grown  over  it  live  inches.  These  arti- 
cles must  have  been  there  many  years,  and  what 
the  object  could  have  been  in  placing  them  there  wc 
leave  for  others  lo  determine.  The  piece  of  money 
was  dated  about  seventy  years  ago. 

[Eliznbelh  City  Star. 


Baltimohe,  Friuav,  September  4,  I8ii9. 


tjT  P«ACTtCAL  Instructions  for  the  Cvlture 
or  Silk,  &C. —  We  have  received  ihe  first  No.  of  a 
work,  «ilh  Ihe  above  lille,  pulilislud  (piarlcrly  in 
New  York,  by  Dr.  l''(lix  Pascalis,  of  the  llorlicul- 
lural  Soeifly  of  New  Yoil;.  'J'he  plan  appears  lo 
be  III  diiidc  Ihe  work  into  two  paits;  tlie  first  of 
which  lo  en  ,un  praclienl  instructlnns,  and  the  se- 
cond lo  be  enlilled  the  Silk  Culliiii>t,  and  lo  con- 
lain  intelliu'  nee  inlereslinu  lo  silk  makers  iienerally. 
The  numhir  licfoie  us  contains  a  nooil  deal  <if  mat- 
ter, vahialile  to  lli'ise  who  are  eii^.mid  in  Ihe  biisi 
ness,  or  conlcinpl.ile  being  so  engaKCil;  and  will, 
therefore,  doubtless  be  sought  after  with  avidity  by 
•ucb  persons. 


ICr  I.aroe  Pippins, — Three  pippin  apples  were 
left  at  Ihe  Farmer  otficc  a  lew  days  ago,  nieasurinj 
13^,  134,  and  13  inches  in  circumference,  and 
weighing,  together,  three  pounds.  They  grew  at 
Pot  Spring,  the  residence  of  Judge  McMechen,and 
were  taken  without  particular  selection  from  a  bar- 
rel sent  to  market. 


J.  S.  Skinker,  Esq.  I'ikervilU,  Sept.  2d,   1829. 

iSir, — I  send  you  a  san)ple  of  two  kinds  of  Ap- 
ples, the  produce  of  my  orchard  at  this  place — the 
Bell-Flower  and  Jhlland-I'ippiii;  they  are  not  so 
large  as  anolher  kind  I  haie  called  Ihe  Jl/ontifous 
pippin;  but  I  Ihmk  liny  are  of  much  heller  quality, 
besides  they  are  siijjicietilly  large.  They  measure, 
you  will  perceive,  anout  one'dozen  to  Ihe  peck,  and 
are  esteemed  excellent  eilher  for  cooking  or  the 
table.  The  specimens  I  send  you  are  not  yet  quite 
ripe  or  full  groivn — let  Ihem  be  laid  aside  therefore 
a  few  days,  lo  mclloiv  before  using  ihem. 

Buds  or  grafts  of  these,  or  any  olher  varieties  of 
the  fruit  I  have,   will  be  furnished   with  pleasure  to 
you,  or  any  of  your  friends,  if  wanted. 
Believe  me  to  be. 

Will)  great  respect,  your  friend, 

James  Smith. 

[The  apples  accompanying  the  above  letter,  are 
indeed  very  fine; — they  are  fully  equal  to  any  we 
have  seen.] 


Winter  Melom. 
Mr.  Skinner: 

Sir,— What  is  the  Winter  Melon  (figure  57,  page 
71,  of  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,) 
which  is  said  lo  be  '•cnllivnled  in  different  parts  ij 
Provence  and  Lniigvcdoc,  and  especially  in  the  orange 
orchards  of  Hieres.  It  forms  an  article  of  commerce." 
Draw  an  order  on  your  Mediterranean  friends  for 
seed,  and  dont  forget  me  in  its  distribution.  Can 
any  of  your  eastern  horlicullurisls  tell  me  the  bota- 
nical name  of  this  winter  melon,  which  Loudon  has 
strangely  omitted. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  .August  28. 

.Ippltf,  best,   bbl.  a .     Bttws,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  ««/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  Buller,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  inilk,.1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  6.00  a 
6.25;  Genesee,  5.15  3  6.00;  Kje,  best,  3.50a  3.75.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  62;  Hje,  .03  a  .65;  Barley  .6T;  Oats  .42  a 
.45.  /yo»s'-/,or</,  Isl  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Porfc,  clear,  bbl. 
n.50  a  18. OU;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
13.00  a  13.50.  Stcds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Crass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Kye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Kcd  Top  .62  a  I.OO;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Kcd  do.  Northern,  .T  a  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
pel  Wurzcl .     Wool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,. 32  a 

.45;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a  .22;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .28  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .24  a  .28;  do.  quarltr, 
washed,  .22  a  .24;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .2.2  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  Istsort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Cnrreiil  in  Philadelphia,  Scptctnber  1. 
BfM-tcni,  yellow  .22n.23;  Ilcans,  buslielJl.OO  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  1 6. 50  a  II,  prime  9  a  9. 50,  cargo  7;  BiiHfr,  No 
1,7',  a.8,  No.  2,  .5  a. 6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .10  a  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  .Alabama  9.  a 
10;     ;>ri(/.eri,  South.  .32a  .34,U'est.  .32a.34;    I'liix.l^ 

a.8.    Koiir,  snp.  5.25;  fine,  5.00  a  5.26 ;  Rye  3. 50a ; 

Cornmcal,  hds.   11.50a ,  his.  2.10  a2.12»;  Flaxseed, 

CMk a  ;  bu.  1.12i;  G'rnin,  Wheat  1  00  a : 

Itye  .60  a. 60,  Corn  I.  c.  white,  .46  a  .43, 1.  c.  yellow,  .48 
a  .50,  u.  c.  round,  .52  a  .64;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
. —  a  . — ;  do.  Kast.  .55  a  .60;  black-cycd  I'eas  .40  a  .50. 
Ilanii,  Jersey  .9  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Wcslcrn  .8  a  .8^; 
//ftii/),  200  a  210;  /.arj,  .0  a  .8;  Oi/,  linseed,  .68  n 69;  Pork, 
mess,  13.25  a  13.50,  prime  1 1.50  a — ,  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 
llice,  2  50  a  2.87i;  Tnlmcco,  Kentucky  .31  a  .7,  Vir.  .4^  a  .7; 
iron/,common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  rusrlcrs  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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Moon — First  Quarter,  6th,  6  h.  53  m.  Morn. 


BiVXiTIBIOail   FBIOES  CUBH£MT. 

Corrected  for  the  •dmerican  Fni^ner. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  has  been  a  small  ad- 
vaiee  in  flour;  from  wagons,  Howard  street,  from  new 
wl/cat  is  selling  at  §5.25,  and  from  stores  at  $5,374  a 
§5k50.  An  advance  will  also  be  noticed  in  grain,  seve- 
ral cargoes  of  red  wheal  having  been  sold  at  }1,  andone 
eai-go  of  red,  free  from  garlic,  brought  Jl. 02.  Livestock. 
Business  in  beef  on  the  hoof  is  rather  more  lively  at  an 
achance  of  25  cents,  than  at  the  dale  of  our  lasL 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  JS.OO  a  10.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  o  5.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00 — fine 
reB,  7.00  08.00,  for  wrapping  5.00a  10.00— Ohio,  coni- 

m*n, a  — .  — good  red   a .  — fine  yellow 

— i—  a  .  — Uappahannock,  3.00  n  3.50 — Kentucky, 

liiB  4.00  a  5.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  {.6  25  a  6.75* — tu- 
pef fine  Howard-st.  5. 3H  °  ^-^O;  city  mills, —  a  5. CO  Sus- 
quehanna, - — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.374 — Grain,  best  red 
wheal,  new  1.00  a. — ; — best  white  do.  new  1.06  a  1.10, 
end.  lo  good,  .85  a  .95— Corn,  while,  .40  a  .4'\  ycl.  .40 
a.4-'— ItTF.,— .  0.45— OATS,.20a.22— Beans,  1. 10  a  1.15 
— iPeas,  .60  a  .65— Clover  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Tiuotht, 
2i2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50— Herd's,  .75  a  1.00 — 
Lucerne  .37'  a  .50  lb.— Uarlet,  .45n  .50— Flaxseed,  .76 
— CorroN,  \irg.  .94  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12— Alab.  .9  a 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  «  .9 — 
Geo.  .9a.l0— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .214  — in  bbis  .12  • 
2  14— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  a  .  16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .S4  « 
,30 — full  do..30n.50,accord'g  to  qual. — llEiur,  Kussis, 
ton, $210,: ,  Country. dew-rotted,  136  n  140— water- 
rotted,  170a  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  • 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  S,  S  60» 
S. 75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.50— 
Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .J8 
a  .30 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J3.50,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $4.50  a  $5.26. 

•Six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  by  the  single  bar- 
rel, for  Ellicotts'  Patapsco  while  wheal  family  flour. 
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AOKXCUXiTURIl. 

I  From  tlic  Virginia  Literary  Museum.) 
CO.MMON  SUGAR. 

;/„/„n/.— The  leriti  suci«r  h.HS  rrrv  incorrectly 
b«cn  supposed  to  come  from  llic  I.ulin  ^'tlfcl«,  a 
juice.  It  has  »  long  line  of  ancrslors  as  may  be 
teen  bv  the  following  rl.vmolosical  or.ler. 

Sehntkara.  Sansfrll,  from  the  Tibctanish  Sa-kar, 
•icnifyint;  "white  earth."  .Issalntr  or  Saccar,  Ara- 
bic. ^'^t•A<•r.  Hebrew,  iraxyaiiv  {saccluirou)  GTce)t. 
Saceharmn,  Latin.  Zucltarum  and  Ziic/irn,  Monkish 
Latin.  Avucar,  iJpiinish.  Zucchero,  llaban.  Sucre, 
French,  . 

The  plant  which  furnishes  this  substaace,  is  the 
taecharum  officinnlc  of  botanists:  it  is  also  called 
anmdo  taccliarifcra,  in  consequence  of  its  resem- 
blance to  reeds,  and  from  this  term  comes  our 
English  name,  ii'srnr  cane.  It  grows  naturally  in 
India  and  many  of  the  islands  lo  the  east,  whence 
it  found  its  way  into  Europe  across  the  Red  sea.— 
Its  existence  was  lirsf  made  known  to  us  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  Strabo  re- 
lates that  Alexander's  admiral,  Nearchus,  found  it 
in  the  East  Indies,  twenty-five  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  It  appears  probable,  that  some  of 
the  sugar  trade  from  India  and  Arabia  found  its  way 
into  Africa  across  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel;  for 
the  cane  grows  luxuriantly  at  present,  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  Nile.  It  has  been  supposed, 
that  the  ancient  Jews  were  very  early  acquainted 
with  the  sugar  cane,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  He- 
brew word  in  the  sacred  writings,  which  translators 
consider  to  signify  swat  cane.  There  is,  it  is  also 
said,  in  that  language,  a  term  sacliar  or  sheker  which 
gjgniCes  intbriation,  and  the  circumstance  has  been 
regarded  at  a  proof  that  sugar,  in  the  separate  state, 
was  also  known;  for  this  substance  is  found  to  be 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  inebriating,  or,  at  all 
events,  spirituous  drinks.  Cinnamon  (so  translated) 
ftnd  oilier  spices,  indigenous  to  the  East  Indie*,  "■<• 

also  mcnllOlir..!  .r.    the  urn    •X'-. .->.  ."  ...»l    .1  ,fc 

not  improbable  that  a  trade  was  actually  carried  on 

bv  this  ancient  people,  even   at  so  early  i  period, 

with  countries  where  the  cane  was  cultivated.     1  he 

most  authentic  writers,  who  attempt  to  d<scribe  su- 

ear  did  not  live  farther  back  than  a  cenury  before 

the'birtb  of  Christ;  and,  at  that  perioi,  it  was  an 

article  of  trade  from  India  to  the  Re^«ea.      Varro 

(68  B  C  )  describes  a  "fluid  pressct'lrom  reeds  of 

a  large  size  which  was  sweeter  than-oney.'-     Dios- 

corides  observes   that  "there  is  t^ind  of  honey, 

called  saccharon,  found  in    India    'd  Arabia  Felix, 

and  describes  it  as  having  the  "apf  "ance  of  a  salt, 

and  as  being  brittle  when  cbewe       He  also  gives 

some  of  its  supposed  medical  ''"e'-     Before  the 

discovery  of    the  West  Indiesfy    he  Spaniards, 

049-2)  and  of  the   East  li.dif  hylbe  Portuguese 

under  Vasquez  de  Gama.  (141)  abundance  of  su- 

<rar  was  made  in    the   islan.   of    Sicily,   Crete, 

Rhodes  and  Cyprus.     Inde.  "  appears  that,  as 

early  as  1166,  the  juice  of  •  "ne  was  converted 

into  sugar  in  Sicily.     But  a*''  "hese  islands  even 

as  far  back  as  669,  were    '^e  possession  of  the 

Saracens,  (a  people  origiO'  'rem  Arabia,  where 

the  'uear  cane  was  well  '^'"•J  "  '-"  impossible  to 

determine  at  what  perioJ'="".  '"vaders  introduced 

the  plant  from  the  east  J"""?  <•'«  cru.sades,  the 

north  of  Europe  was  n«"PP'ied  wuh  the  article, 

in  small  quantities,  an.  «  medicine,  by  Venetian 

merchants  chiefly;  b;*"^   progress  of  the  planl 

westward  was  consid.'>'  s'ower.      I  he  Moors  are 

said  to  have  introdur'  "|'o  Spain,  where  it  grows 

well,  and  was  very  *""*'«')■  cultivated  previous  I 

tothediscovcrvor'"^'i"*-     At  the  beginning  of 

the  fifteenth  ce"r,tu''.«,*P«"'"ds  and  Portuguese 

itablished  it  upo'  '*  """^f,  of  Madeira,  Canary 


sstablished  it  upo"  """";,  "■  "•»"<;"-,  v^anary 
>nd  Cape  de  Ver''°/"J'  "^  "  "'eir  discovery.- 
lo  less  than  a  c^'^''^   ""^   P"'<«1,  the    Iftst 
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/ii(/ic.i  were  discovered  by  Columbus  (I4!i-i);  ami 
the  question  now  occurs,  whether  the  Spaniards  and 
Porlii;;ue9e  introduced  the  plant  from  their  posses- 
lions  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  or  whether  it  was  indi- 
genous ill  the  new  world. 

We  must  certainly  admit,  that  the  sugar  cane 
founil  its  way  far  westward,  when  it  beclinic  esta- 
blished upon  the  African  islands  just  mentioned; 
and  we  mii;ht  almost  confidently  presume,  that  the 
windward  isles,  (next  in  a  westerly  direction)  be- 
came slocked  from  them. 

Ilerrcra,  a  Spanish  historian,  (1600)  states,  that 
the  sii^ar  cane  was  transplanted  into  Hispaiiiula 
from  the  Canary  islands  in  1506;  but  this  assertion 
is  invalidated  by  the  testimony  of  Peter  Martyr, 
who  was  cotcmporary  with  Columbus,  and  derived 
bis  information  from  the  very  letters  sent  by  the 
discoverer  to  his  king.  Martyr  states  distinctly,  that, 
at  the  second  voyage  of  Columbus  (about  1494)  the 
cane  was  established  upon  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
It  appears,  however,  from  this  historian,  that  the 
plant  did  not  pre-exist.  Columbus,  in  his  letters 
home,  states,  that  he  recognized  no  plant,  among 
the  islands  then  discovered  by  him,  except  the  pine 
and  palm;  }'et  the  sugar  cane,  at  this  period,  was  so 
generally  cultivated  in  old  Spain,  that  we  can  hard- 
ly sjppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  its  appear- 
ance when  he  first  visited  Hispaniola.  As  a  further 
argiment  on  this  side  of  the  question,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  Columbus  upon  his  jeconrf  voyage  out  to 
Hi^aniola,  carried  large  quantities  of  the  cane  root 
will  him;  which  would,  of  course,  have  been  unne- 
cesiary  had  he  noticed  the  plant  upon  the  island  at 
his  first  visit.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  much 
ambiguity,  and  subsequent  authorities  are  so  far  re- 
mcved  from  the  time  of  discovery,  as  to  render  any 
coiclusion  unsatisfactory. 

iVithout  dwelling  longer,  the  most  approved  au- 
thoities  may  be  thus  noticed  chronologically. 
155).    Jean  de  Leary,  prolestant  minister  and  chap- 
lain to  a  Dutch  garrison  upon  the  river  Janei- 
ro, states,  that,  about  this  period,  he  found 
sugar  canes  growing  in  great  abundance,  up 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  in  places  which  had 
never  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese. 
1G20.  Jean  de   Laet,  director  of  the  Dutch  East 
'ndia  company,  asserts  that  the  cane  grew 
spontaneously  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent. 
'^25.    Or-iboul  the  same  period  as  the  foregoing, 
Thon;qs  Gage,  an  Englishman,  visited  New 
Spam,  .nd  expressly  enumerates  the  sugar 
cane  among  the  provisions  furnished  by  the 
Caraibs  of  Gaudaloupe.     At   this  time,  ac- 
cording lo  Labat,  the  Spaniards  had  not  at- 
tempted   lo  cultivate  any  of  the  windward 
isles. 
1685.    Father  Hennepin,  in  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  visited  North  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  describes  the  sugar  cane  as  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
,rna     V?''  '"''  *'  ''  ""*'  ""'"  """en,  Mechasipi. 
16J3.    Labat,  the  celebrated  Spanish  historian,  visi- 
ted the  West  Indies  as  a  missionary,  and  re- 
mained nearly  twelve  years.     At  this  period, 
many  of  the  islands  were  slill  in  possession 
of  the  Caraibs.     Labat   is   decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  sugar  cane  is  a  native  of  the 
_         continent  and  islands  of  America. 
1/78.   About  this  period  Captain  Cook  found  the 
plant  growing  upon  many  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean. 
Bryan  Edwards  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
sugarcane  is  indigenous  to  our  continent.     In  the 
loregoing  accounts,  he  considers  there  is  no  contra- 
diction;  for,  as  he  observes,  "the  supai  cane  might 
have  grown  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  the  new 
world;  and    Columbus,   unapprised  of  the   circum- 
stance, miirht   likewise   have   carried    some  of  the 
plants  to  Hispaniola."  How  far  this  conclusion  may 
appear  satisfactory  to  others,  cannot  be  determined; 


but  it  should  be  will  rnnenibered,  that  while  there 
IS  mere  sxippotition  Jar  the  pre  exutenee,  we  have  posi- 
live  record,  mad.>  at  thr  very  time  that  the  sugar 
cane  teat  introdunj,  ev.n  as  early  as  during  the  se- 
cond voyage  of  Colunjlius. 

However  we  may  feel  mclined  lo  view  this  subject 
as  matter  of  history  ,ii  is  vpry  certain  that  our  country 
is  wholly  indebted  to  the  Sp  iniards  and  Portuguese 
for  the  early  introduction  «r  ihc  art  and  implements 
necessary  in  the  cxiraclum  uf  sugar.  Even  as  early 
as  1 535  no  less  than  Ihiriy  ^wcn  mills  were  in  ope- 
ration upon  the  island  of  lli'.p^uiola  alone. 

While  the  Europeans  derivrd  their  supply  of  su- 
gar from  Arabia,  Africa,  and  llie  eastern  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean  sea,  it  continued  at  so  high  a 
price  that  it  was  seldom  employi'd  for  other  than 
medical  purposes;  but  its  valua'lile  properties  soon 
became  too  obvious  to  encourage  so  partial  a  distri- 
bution. The  cultivation  of  it  in  Spain  and  the  south 
of  Europe  generally,  together  with  its  introduction 
into  the  western  isles,  where  it  proibiced  very  supe- 
rior sugar,  lessened  the  price  considerably;  but  it 
was  not  until  after  the  discovery  oC  America,  that 
the  article  became  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  used 
with  food,  particularly  in  Itie  north  of  Europe. 

Near  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  a  Venetian 
introduced  into  F^urope  llie  process  of  refining  su- 
gar and  (orming  it  into  loaves.  For  this  he  is  said 
to  have  received  no  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns;  but  bis  claim,  as  a  discoverer,  has  been 
questioned  upon  the  supposition  that  the  art  was 
previously  known  to  the  Chinese.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  these  people  have,  at  all  limes,  eiteemed 
tugar  candy  above  every  other  preparation  of  this 
substance,  and  they  set  no  value  upon  the  rest 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  probable,  that  loaf 
sugar  was  first  formed  by  Europeans. 

Other  writers  have  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the 
existence  of  purified  sugar  may  be  traced  to  a  very 
early  date,  inasmuch  as  Discoridcs  describes  the  ar- 
ticle known  to  the  ancients,  as  a  substance  "white 
like  salt,  brittit  between  the  teeth  and  sweet  like 
honey." 

It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  testimony  of 
ancient  writers,  upon  this  subject,  is  not  entitled  to 
the  shgbtest  credit.  Their  descriptions  are  so  vague 
that  it  has  been  questioned  whellier  they  allude  even 
to  the  same  species  of  lugar,  which  the  moderns  so 
extensively  employ.  Lucan,  for  example,  in  the 
line 

"Quiquc  bibunt  tenera  dulces  ab  arundiru  succos." 
written  in  allusion  to  an  eastern  nation  in  alliance 
with  Pompey,  is  supposed  to  mean  a  kind  of  bam- 
boo. Even  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Phenieians, 
Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  have  been,  by  some 
writers,  excluded  from  an  acqiiaintance  with  the 
plant  now  cultivated. 

Extraction. — The  sugarcane  bears  a  resemblance 
lo  maize  or  Indian  corn.  It  is  jointed  like  a  reed, 
has  long  and  narrow  leaves,  and,  when  fully  grown, 
sends,  from  the  centre  of  these,  an  arrow,  terminat- 
ed by  a  panicle  or  plume,  lis  height  varies  from 
three  lo  twelve  feet,  and  is  considered  to  be  very 
indicative  of  the  soil.  A  variety,  derived  from 
Otaheite,  and  first  established  by  the  English  at 
Aniigua,  has  been  regarded  as  more  productive  and 
hardy  than  the  common  one,  lo  which  the  above 
description  applies;  but  as  very  little  is  known  in 
relation  lo  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to  qualify  any  por- 
tion of  the  observations  which  follow. 

In  the  West  Indies  Ihe  cane  flowers,  but,  owing 
to  some  unnatural  obstacle,  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion prove  sterile.  It  is  propagated,  however,  with 
Ihe  greatest  ease  by  means  of  cuttings,  for  which 
purpose  the  lop  shool  is  preferred.  The  impossi- 
bility of  gelling  the  cane  to  grow  from  seed,  has 
justly  been  urged  as  an  argument  that  the  plant  was 
not  indigenous  lo  the  West  Indies;  and  this  conclu- 
sion may,  perhaps,  derive  force  from  ihe  fact,  upon 
Ihe  authority  of  Bruce,  that  in  Abyssinia  and  other 
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(larN  of  the  cast,  the  sceils  prove  [jroiiuclive.  The 
diwale,  ln'5t  adapter!  to  this  plant,  is  that  of  the 
(oniil  zone,  but  it  may  be  made  to  grow  even  be- 
yond the  fortieth  decree  of  latitude.  It  requires  a 
strong,  deep  soil  and  a  great  deal  of  moisture  to 
bring  it  to  maturity.  Among  the  accidents  and  dis- 
ease? to  which  the  cane  is  exposed  may  be  enurae- 
lated  the  lollowing.  Hurricanes  occaHonally  prove 
very  dcslruclive  by  prostrating  whole  plantations. 
The  lowland  cane  is  very  subject  to  attacks  from 
rats,  while  in  highland  situations,  upon  some  of  the 
inland?,  the  monkey  is  the  most  formidable  enemy. 
When  the  weather  has  been  very  wet,  late  in  the 
teason,  a  disease  palled  blast,  (and  occasioned  by 
the  insects  of  the  genus  Jlj,liis)  proves  very  fatal; 
red  ants,  also,  commit  great  depredations  by  under- 
mining the  roots,  and  are  the  more  formidable  as 
they  can  only  be  removed  by  winds  which  are 
equally  destructive  to  the  crops.  The  rats  and 
monkeys  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans. 
When  the  plants  are  sufJiciently  mature  they  are 
trimmed,  cut  into  pieces  about  a  yard  Ions,  tied  up 
in  bundles  and  passed  through  the  mill.  'I'he  juice 
which  is  squeezed  out,  runs  into  a  vessel  called  the 
receiver,  and  is  ultimately  boiled  by  fires  made  with 
the  bruised  stalks.  If  the  cane  juice  is  kept  longer 
than  twenty  minutes  it  ferments,  so  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  convey  it  at  once  to  the  boiling  house.  Here 
it  is  boileil  with  some  quick  lime;  and  the  vessel  in 
which  this  operation  is  performed  is  called  a  clari- 
fcr.  Acids  prevent  common  sugar  from  cryslalhz 
insf,  and  the  object  of  using  lime,  as  a  temper,  is  to 
neutralize  them. 

By  smolhciiiig  the  fire  and  allowing  the  juice  to 
remain  at  rest  for  a  short  time,  the  lime  and  impu- 
rities rise  to  the  top  and  form  a  viscid  scum,  which 
adlieres  sulTicienlly  lung  to  allow  the  clarified  juice 
tfi  be  drawn  off  and  to  be  transferred  to  the  first 
bailer.  In  large  establishments  Ihiie  are  three  or 
four  large  pots  for  boiling.  'I'he  operation  consists 
in  skimming  off  the  froth  as  it  rises,  in  adding  more 
lime  if  necessary,  and  in  transferring  the  contents  of 
oae  boiler  into  Ihe  next  in  advance,  until  the  juice, 
very  much  concentrated,  is  lodged  in  the  last  and 
smallest  of  these  vessels.  This  pot  is  called  the 
leuclic:  which  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
terms  tuclio  or  touch.  The  syrup  is  boiled  in  it, 
until  Ihe  sugar  cools  in  threads  upon  being  drawn 
«ul.  The  old  practice  was  wiih  the  finger  and 
iUumh,  but  a  more  accurate  judgment,  respecting 
the  graining,  may  be  found  by  placing  a  drop  upon 
a  plate  of  glass  and  obserring  it  as  it  cools.  When 
sufficiently  concentrated,  the  syrup  is  conveyed  into 
the  cooler  (a  Hat  wooden  trough.)  where  it  is  stirred 
with  paddles.  The  hard  sugar  crystallizes  roughly, 
;ind  partly  separates  from  the  molasses;  but  this  is 
done  more  efl'cclually  by  putting  the  sugar,  «lien 
cool,  into  hogsheads,  pierced  with  holes  at  the  bol 
torn  and  loosely  plugged.  The  molasses,  in  about 
lliree  or  four  weeks,  runs  off  through  the  plugs, 
(which  are  generally  spongy  and  made  of  the  stalks 
of  plantain  leaf.)  and  is  received  in  a  cistern  placed 
beneath  the  hogsheads.  Sugar,  thus  drained,  is 
called  iiiuscovadu, raw,  or  brown  si/gar.and  for  every 
pound,  at  an  average,  requires  a  gallon  of  fresh 
juice,  bo  apt,  however,  is  the  juice  to  feiiiient, 
iliat  the  odour  of  spirit  {alcohol)  has  been  recognized 
ii,  the  wibntiacd  It «ni:  stalks,  when  allowed  to  he  too 
lung  Dntrone  obtained  liquors  very  analogous  to 
cider  ami  white  tvinc,  by  (urcing  the  jivice  out  of 
cane  st.tlks,  that  had  been  cut  fur  eighteen  da}s  or 
more,  and  making  it  feiment. 

Cluijed  Siiaur. — As  the  draining  in  hogsheads  is 
not  sutVicienl  to  separate  all  the  molasses,  Ihe  follow- 
ing piocess  is  adopted,  generally,  upon  the  trench 
ami  Dutch  plantations.  Afler  Ihe  syrup  has  become 
sulliiiently  concentrated,  it  is  cast  at  once  into  coni- 
cal shaped  earthen  pots,  placed  with  the  apex  or 
small  end  lowest.  'I'he  points  of  these  pots  are 
plugged,  hut  as  soon  as  the  syrup  granulates  the 


plugs  are  removed  and  the  molasses  allowed  to  drain 
oil  mto  vessels  beneath.  After  this  a  cake  of  moist 
pipe  clay  is  placed  upon  the  open  end  above,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  others,  until  water  enough  has 
been  imbibed  by  the  sugar  to  render  it  tolerably 
white.  It  is  then  removed  from  the  moulds, 
dried  by  the  stove  or  sun,  broken  up  and  packed  in 
bo.xes  lor  cSportation,  under  the  names  of  cnssonadc, 
clayed,  and  Havana  sugar.  Several  improvements 
have  been  introduced  with  a  view  of  rendering  this 
kind  of  sugar  sweeter  and  heavier  than  it  is.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned  that  of  placing  a  layer  ol 
very  white  sugar  between  the  cake  of  moist  pipe 
clay  and  the  sugar  in  the  pots.  'I'he  water  from  the 
clay,  by  passing  through  tlie  white  sugar,  becomes 
a  pure  and  strong  syrup,  so  that  it  removes  little 
more   than  the  molasses  in  its  passage  downwards. 


lation,  and  takes  the  place  of  bramly  in  countries 
where  Ihe  cane  is  more  cultivated  than  the  vine. 

'I'he  description  here  given  of  the  art  of  making 
sugar,  is  as  brief  as  Ihe  subject  will  ailmit,  yet  it  is 
hoped  that  what  has  been  .'aid  will  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  lepetition  in  any  future  case. 

Sugar,  alone,  does  not  often  constitute  an  article 
of  food,  nor  is  it  usual  to  ascribe  to  it  much  meili- 
cinal  virtue;  yet,  upon  one  occasion,  it  is  known  I.; 
have  sustained  a  ship's  crew  when  other  provisions 
had  given  out;  and,  at  the  same  time,  effectually 
checked  the  progress  of  scurvy,  which  was  proving 
very  destructive  to  the  sailors.  Dr.  Rush  advocates 
its  use  warmly  not  only  as  being  very  nutritious,  but 
as  an  article  of  the  Materia  Medica.     Eilwards  ob- 


serves that  "the  time  of  crop  in  Ihe  sugar  islands,  is 
,,  ,     .,        .  ,      .       ...       -.  ,"ie  season  of  gladness  and  festivity  to  man  and 

Ihe  idea  of  using  clay  is  said  to  have  been  suggest-  beast.  So  palatable,  salutary  and  nourishing,  is  the 
ed,  at  Brazil,  by  the  accidental  circumstance  ol  a  !j„|ee  of  the  cane,  that  every  individual  of  the  ani- 
hen,  with  muddy  feet,  walking   over  some  coarse  i  ,„al   creation,  drinking    freely  of  it,  derives  health 


separate  an,  caiiici 
ved  fiom  the  V\'*t 
sugar  may  be  ep- 
lulion  of  II  is  nia^, 


brown   sugar.     'J'he  woikmen   soon   observed   that 
the  substance  became  white  under  her  footsteps. 

Both  iNluscovado  and  clayed  sugar,  besides  co- 
louring matter,  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of 
chalk.  'Ihe  latter  substance  is  derived  from  the 
lime,  employed  during  the  boiling,  under  the  name 
of  temper,  and,  in  order  to  understand  how  it  ap- 
pears 111  tlie  sugar  alter  all  the  skimming  and  puti 
lication,  v.e  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  lime  not 
only  neutralizes  the  acids  of  the  cane  juice  but 
unites  with  some  of  the  sugar  itself.  This  is  so  true, 
that  uhen  lime  enough  is  present,  a  quantity,  eqiai 
to  haf  the  weight  of  sugar,  at  least,  will  be  tak  n 
up.  liut  the  compound,  though  soluble,  very  soan 
decomposes,  at  the  expense  of  the  sugar,  and  t|e 
liine,  at  the  same  time,  becomes  converted  inip 
cluilli,  which  pcoves  too  insoluble  to  be  washed  o»t 
by  the  subsequent  draining. 

LoaJ'  Hugar  is  the  result  of  a  separate  art,  carrieil 
on  in  estal)lisliments  far  removed  fiom  the  V\' 
Indies.  The  imported  cl.iyed  su 
ployed  lor  Ihe  purpose.  A  so 
in  a  mixluic  of  liiue  water  and  bullock's  blood,  a«J 
llicu  boiled;  at  iliis  temperature  Ihe  blood  cu.^g'i-, 
Idles,  and,  as  It  assumes  the  solid  form,  effeclun'O' 
entangles  the  impurities.  To  render  the  claril*^'*- 
tun  still  more  perfect,  fresh  charcoal,  prepared-rom 
aniiiuU  substances,  is  added,  by  some  refiners  'o  Ihe 
solution.  After  the  coagulated  blood  has '""'«'"  '" 
the  top,  it  is  skimmed  otl,  and  the  clar^>''<l  syrup 
sliained  through  a  linen  cloth.  The  sa-ue  steps  are 
taken  to  complete  this  operation  as  lave  been  de- 
scribed fur  claying  sugar,  only  that,  in  Ihe  present 
case,  glazed,  conical,  pots  are  emp.'oycd;  and  when 
the  loaves  have  been  removed  and  dried  in  a  stove 
lor  about  eight  days,  they  are  wrapped  up  in  blue 
paper  lor  sale.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  refining 
,(110  SMg<ii-,from  twenty  to  thirty  five  per  cent,  ol 
molas.ses  separates,  of  which  two  thirils  perhaps  are 
(ormed  by  the  high  heat  used  in  concentrating  the 
syrup. 

Sugar  Candy.— 'lUis  is  the  purest  form  of  sugar, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  in  universal  u-c  but  for  the 
additional  expense  attending  its  preparation.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  syrups  which  have  drained  Irom 
Ihe  loaves  in  the  fore'going  operations,  and  wliieharc 
tuo  ililule  for  graining,  are  slightly  concentrated  l)y 
lioiling,  and  set  by  m  pots  to  cool  slowly.  Sirings 
or  twigs  are  fastened  within  the  vessels  so  as  to  be 
covered  over  by  the  sjtup,  andupon  these  the  can- 
dy forms.      If  corhineal  has  been  added  the  crystals 

t.ike  a  deluate  pink  or  red  tinge;  if  indigo,  tli 

lour  IS  pale  blue;  and  when  essences  or  v   ' 
have  been  dropped  into 
fumed 


and  vigour  from  its  use.  The  meagre  and  sickly 
among  the  negroes  exhibit  a  surprising  alteration  in 
a  few  weeks  after  Ihe  mill  is  set  in  action,  &c.  In 
pharmaceutical  preparations,  ^ugar  not  only  dis- 
guises nauseous  substances,  but,  as  a  syrup,  effec- 
tually serves  to  incorporate  water  with  oils  and  rai- 
sins. In  domestic  econom)-  sugar  has  no  rival;  but 
even  in  some  of  Ihe  arts,  not  subservient  to  our 
jiiilates,  this  article  is  employed.  Thus  the  plas- 
terer mixes  it  with  his  mortar  for  out  door  work,  in 
order  that  the  latter  may  soon  become  firm  and 
able  to  resist  washing  by  rain.  The  sugar,  as  al- 
ready explained,  unites  with  the  lime,  and  very 
speedily  converts  it  into  chalk  and  limestone,  which 
are  quite  insoluble.  Upon  the  same  principle  it  is 
of  great  service  in  giving  a  hard  finish  to  white 
wash,  and  very  effectually  prevents  the  lime  from 
rubbing  off.  These  and  other  uses  must,  however, 
lie  passed  over  as  occupying  too  much  room.  For 
Ihe  same  reason,  and  because  such  details  are  but 
little  relished  by  general  readers,  it  will  be  necessa- 
rv  to  omit  noticing  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
perliea  of  —Mr  N. 

CON.SUMP'IION  OF  SUGAR. 
The  folUwing,  taken  from  the"NcH  Orleans  Ad- 
vertiser," tffers  interesting  data  in  regard  to  the 
maJiufactur&and  consum|ition  of  suo-ar. 

Sugar  Calculations. 
ExrorlsFrrnjnygar.  Imports  Foreign  S«fo.. 

5 1, 681)  ,955 


8.999 ,99i  lb* 
1,681.110 
9,956 

10,691,088 


5.219,006 

Total  import,  56.935,961 
'I'otal  export,    10,691,088 


,itile 


Amount  foreign  9"'?tonsumed— lbs.  46,2^4,873 

By  the  last  reportr  ,he  secretary  of  Ihe  treasu- 
ry, it  appears  that  U^^  |,^,,  treasury  yenr,  there 
were  imported  into  V  United  Sl.itcs  56,935,951 
lbs.  of  sugar,  that  lhiY,.,.re  exported  10.691,088 
lbs,  leaving  the  quantiy  f^,„j^,„  sugar  consumed 
IH.244.873  lbs.  or  a  lit(L„„re  than  46.000  hoes- 
beads,  at  the  rate  of  lly  p,,,,^,,,  |„.^  hogshead. 
Louisiana  exported  coaw,,.  e„  ooo  hogsheads. 
scuds  15,000  up  the  river,\|  e„„s,niics  5,000,  mak- 
ing 80,000  hogsheads. 

The  whole  consumption  ,|,^  L'nited  Slates  is 
thus   fixed   at    lit.,0110,  or  ,   ,30.000   hogsheads 
We  suppose  that  Irom  inert,      ,,„,,„|alion  there 
is  an  annual   increased   consV,|j,,|  ^^j.  j^^^,  ^ 
heads,  viz:  of  1  -iCMLiipon  •■» 


len  essciiucs  ui   ........... , —  1  1     u       ^principle  the  Uni- 

,  the  vessels,  the  candy  be-   ted  Stales  will   .loui.le  ner  »„,;„„  i„  36  years, 
which  is  rather  sooner  th.in  It       •        .       •'   -- 
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If  these  data  arc  correct,  tlie  proijuclioii  will  over- 
take llie  consumption  in  live  )c.ir.<i.  When  this  takes 
pince  su^ar  »ill  be  as  unprofit^iblc  a  cultivation  as 
cotton.  'I'lic  Louisiana  bank,  Consolidated  Associ- 
ation, and  other  similar  causes,  have  ^iven  an  in- 
flated value  to  properly.  These  nuterials  for  cal- 
culation arc  given  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think 
for  thenisclvBs.  Enterprise  is  frequently  another 
name  for  wild  speculation.  It  is  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional character  to  overdo  every  thing.  Perhaps 
these  observations  may  induce  some  to  pause  before 
tiiey  assume  a  burthen  of  debt. 

SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. 

Some  time  since  we  saw  it  stated  that  Mr.  Willie, 
the  intelligent  editor  of  the  New-Orleans  Price 
Current,  had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  an  agent 
to  all  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  state  of  Louisiana 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  quantily  of  sugar 
and  molasses  made  at  each;  the  returns  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  a  tabular  form,  accompanied  nilh  such 
reaiarks  and  explanations  as  would  enable  the 
reader,  at  a  glance,  to  ascertain  the  most  interest- 
ing iuform.ilion  relative  to  these  valuable  manufac- 
tures. '.Ve  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  this  useful 
document;  but  from  an  extract  made  by  the  editors 
of  the  Baltimore  American,  it  appears  the  names 
of  the  planters  are  arranged  under  the  heads  of  the 
ditfereiit  parishes  in  which  their  estates  are  situated, 
and  the  number  of  hogsheads  of  sugar  and  molas- 
ses made  by  each,  is  placed  in  opposite  columns. 
The  distance  of  the  plantations  from  New  Orleans 
is  also  given.  The  following  recapitulation  will 
shew  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two  articles 
made  in  the  several  parishes:  — 

Farishet.  HItds.  sugar.     Hhds.  molastt). 

Point  Coupee  oSd  242 

West  Baton  Rouge  883  420 

East  Baton  Rouge  o6«  *eo 

Iberville  2,249  998 

Ascension  6,576  3,055 

St.  James  8,27s  3,633 

St.  John  the  Baptist  9,000  3,851 

St.  Charles  15,717  7,309 

Jefferson  12,696  5,918 

Orleans  2,787  1,164 

St.  Bernard  7,656  3,614 

Plaquemines  7,592  3,354 

Attakapas  and  Opelousas   6,515  2,814 

Bayou  Lafouche  5,913  2,757 

fiarataria  1,01'  485 


Total,  87^5  39,874 

Two  hundred  and  tix  additimal  planters  have  en- 
gaged in  the  business,  but  di'  not  contribute  to  the 
iast  year's  crop;  they  will  roduce  sugar  this  sea- 
son, and  greatly  increase  tb-  above  aggregate.  The 
plantation  of  general  Wad(Hampton,  seventy  miles 
above  New  Oileans,  is  thmosl  extensive,  the  pro- 
duct having  been  1,640  lids,  sugar,  and  750  hhds. 
molasses.  The  next  lai.est  amount  produced  was 
999  hhds.  sugar,  and  41  hhds.  molasses,  on  the  es- 
tate of  Mr.  Labranche'en  reiles  above  New  Or- 
leans. Several  other  states  produced  upwards  of 
900  hhds.  sugar,  and  Pm  this  number  the  products 
gradually  decrease  to^e  smallest  amount. 

[^~ae3'  Rtg. 

MAN^ilNG  WAGONS. 
A  patent  has  ren'ly  been  obt^iined  by  James 
Bowman.  Esq.  o"<=''"''orl.  South  Carolina,  for  a 
method  of  scatlf"S  nianure  by  means  of  machine- 
ry. Every  ag'"''"""'*'  '^  aware  of  the  immense 
labor  altendin^n's  process,  as  it  is  ordinarily  per- 
formed; a  laHf  so  great  as  frequently  to  prevent 
its  being  un  "''"''en,  notwithstanding  the  maNure 
may  be  at  rnmand.  The  scattering,  when  done 
by  hand,  is-'ierally  very  irregular,  the  consequen- 
ces of  wb'  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  unequal 


erowlh  of  the  crop,  as  vegetation  adv.inces.  These 
diHieullies  have  been  completely  ubvi.ited  by  the  in- 
veiilion  of  Mr.  Bowman,  who  has  satisfactorily  test- 
ed llie  value  of  his  machine,  before  applying  for  a 
patent;  the  facility,  rapidity,  and  perfection  with 
which  it  acts,  not  only  excited  the  admiration  of  a 
niiiiilier  of  intelligent  planters  in  his  immediate 
neij;liborhood,  who  witnessed  it,  but  far  exceeded 
his  own  expectations.  The  plan  was  undertaken 
williniit  the  most  remote  idea  of  obtaining  a  patent, 
which  was  suggested  only  by  the  excellence  of  the 
instrument  itself. 

The  accompanying  engravings  will  afford  a  very 
correct  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  wagon,  and 
the  apparatus  for  scattering  the  manure.  Fig.  1 
gives  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  body  of  the  wagon, 
which  is  of  the  size  commonly  used  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Its  sides  are  inclined  planes,  iiieeling  the 
bottom  at  an  angle,  capable  of  being  rai>ed  Irom 
60to  85  degrees.  In  the  bottom,  near  the  hinder  axle, 
there  is  an  opening  made,  as  seen  at  A,  of  about 
two  leet  in  length,  and  eighteen  inches  in  width. 


Through  this  opening  the  manure  is  to  pass,  as  it 
is  scattered  by  the  machinery,  seen  in  Fig.  2,  which 
represents  the  hinder  part  of  the  fiame  of  the  wagon 
lo  which  it  is  attached. 


B  13  a  revolving  shaft,  usually  made  square,  and 
wbich  crosses  Ibe  bed  of  the  wagon  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  axle.  This  shaft  carries  ten  pins, 
inade  of  iron,  or  of  any  other  suitable  material. 
Ihese  extend  out  a  suliieirnt  length  to  occupy  the 
aperture  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  but  with- 


out touching  its  sides  or  edges.  These  «re  teen  at 
C,  and  also  in  the  opening  in  Fig.  1. 

Upon  the  end  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a  cog  wherl, 
I),  which  is  turned  by  a  similar,  but  larger  wheel,  E, 
fixed  on  the  hub  of  one  of  the  hind  wheeU;  and,  of 
course,  when  the  wanon  is  drawn  forwanl,  the  »halt 
will  revolve,  and  the  manure  be  scattered.  Mortise 
holes  are  represented  upon  the  frame,  on  each  tide 
of  the  shafts;  Ihese  are  to  receive  wcilnes,  by  means 
of  which  the  shaft  may  be  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear. 
An  ordinary  hand  can  drive  the  wanon,  ami  shovel 
the  manure  towards  the  opening,  ami  in  this  way 
perform  the  labor  of  several  strong  and  able  liandi. 

[Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Moore,  of  the  cily  of  Bal- 
timore, have  been  appointed  agents  for  the  sale  of 
the  above  useful  improvement  in  agriculture,  by  tbc 
patentee.] 

(From   he  Agricultural  Reader.) 
ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  WHEAT. 

fflieat  has  two  sets  nf  roots  .—There  are  other  rea- 
sons, why  wheat  should  flourish  better,  were  it  buri- 
ed deeper  than  it  generally  is,  in  addition  to  those 
already  suggested.  "A  grain  of  wheat  when  put  in 
to  the  ground  at  the  depth  of  three  inches,  under- 
goes the  following  transformations.  As  soon  as  the 
farinaceous  matter,  which  envelopes  the  frame  of 
the  young  plant  contained  within  it,  is  softened  in 
the  milky  state,  a  germ  is  pushed  out,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  that  germ  small  roots  soon  follow.  The 
roots  are  gathering  strength,  whilst  the  germ,  by  the 
aid  of  the  milky  fluid  is  shooting  upwards,  and  when 
the  milk  is  exhausted,  the  roots  are  in  activity,  and 
are  collecting  nourishment  for  the  plant  from  the 
soil  Itself. 

"Tins  is  analogous  to  the  weaning  of  the  young  of 
animiils,  which  are  never  abandoned  by  the  mother 
till  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  but  the  care  of 
nature  does  not  end  here;  when  the  germ  has  fairly 
got  above  the  surface,  and  become  a  plant,  a  set  if 
upper  roots  are  thrown  out  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  which  search  all  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
soil  with  the  same  activity  as  the  under  roots  search 
the  lower  parts;  and  that  part  of  the  germ  which 
sepaiates  the  two  sets  of  roots  is  now  become  a 
channel,  through  which  the  lower  roots  supply  the 
plant  with  the  nourishment  they  have  collected. 

"What  an  admirable  contrivance  to  secure  the 
prosperity  of  the  plant!  Two  distinct  sets  of  roots, 
serve,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  plants  firmly  in  the 
ground  and  lo  collect  nourishment  that  comes  natur- 
ally from  the  atmosphere,  or  artificially  as  manure 
to  the  surface;  and  save  the  further  purpose  of  be- 
ing the  base  of  new  stems,  which  are  tilled  up,  and  so 
generally  increase  the  productiveness  of  the  plant." 

From  these  facts  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
grains  of  wheat  lie  near  the  surface,  as  they  mostly 
do  when  covered  with  the  harrow  only,  these  two 
sets  of  roots  are  necessarily  crowded  together;  so  as 
almost  to  become  indistinct;  they  go  out  together  to 
collect  their  food  from  the  same  pasture,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  and  the  plant  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  so  well  nourished  as  when  the  lower  set  of  roots 
IS  deposited  at  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
the  soil, 

It  further  follows  from  these  facts,  that  wheat  for 
owing  should  always  be  good  of  its  kind,  "it  is 
not  possible,"  says  the  writer  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Agricultural  Repository,  "that  a  shrivelled  kernel 
will  send  up  as  vigorous  stalks  as  a  full  kernel.  In 
the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  the  stalk  depends  on 
Its  parent  seed.  If  that  be  full  of  nutriment  it  will 
send  out  strong  ra-ticals  and  a  large  blade— Because 
shrivelled  grain  will  come  up,  some  will  sow  it  and 
even  prefer  it  to  better  grain,  because  it  will  seed 
more  ground." 

Preparation  of  the  Seed.— "If  the  wheat  be  impur« 
or  diseased,''  the  above  writer  observes,  "it  should, 
before  sowed,  be  cleansed  and  receive  a  certain 
process  of  preparation.    Many  noxious  seeds  are  of 
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ditTerent  magnitude  from  tlie  wheat,  and  they  may 
be  separated  by  a  sieve,  ftlaiiy  are  li^ht  and  will 
rise  ill  water.  These  when  the  wheat  is  immersed 
will  float  upon  the  water,  and  may  lie  skimmed  oil'. 
The  practice  of  steeping  wheat  is  useful,  because 
by  this  means,  it  may  be  l)rous;ht  forward  earlier. 
>Vhile  the  field  is  preparing  by  cultivation  and  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  vegetative  powers  of  the 
seed  may  be  excited;  and  it  will  come  up  nearly  a 
week  sooner  than  if  it  h^il  been  put  dry  into  the 
ground.     This  is  no  inconsiderable  benefit. 

But  if,  instead  of  water,  ley,  brine,  a  solution  of 
saltpetre,  or  urine  be  used,  the  benefit  will  be  great- 
ly increased.  These  substances  impregnate  the 
kernel  with  nourishment  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  grain,  which  in  its  infantile  state  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  artificial  assistance. 

Or,  if  there  be  any  latent  causes  of  disease  in  its 
product,  the  substances  applied  someliines  remedy 
the  evil.  The  offensive  qualities  given  to  the  seed 
by  the  aforesaid  methoils  prevent  worms  from  feed- 
ing upon  it  in  the  ground.  When  the  time  of  sow- 
ing arrives,  the  pickle  should  be  poured  off,  and 
newly  slacked  lime,  or  ashes,  be  intermixed  with  it. 
This  answers  a  double  purpose;  it  occasions  a  sepa- 
ration of  grains  from  the  hand  of  the  sower,  and 
gives  an  additional  action  to  the  vegetable  power  of 
the  seed. 

Principal  diseases  of  Wheat. — The  principal  dis- 
eases of  wheat  are  blight  and  smut.  Ditferent  opin- 
ions prevail  rcspectins  their  causes.  A  few  remarks 
on  the  subject  will  lead  the  farmer  to  be  more  ob- 
serving, and  he  may,  perhaps,  make  very  important 
discoveries. — Blight  or  rust  takes  place  between  the 
time  of  the  kernel's  passing  from  its  milky  state  to 
a  state  of  ripeness.  After  the  straw  becomes  yel- 
low, rust  often  appears  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
stalk,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  blight. 

In  seasons  when  the  weather  is  cool  and  the  tem- 
perature not  very  changeable,  it  is  least  subject  to 
this  disease.  In  lbl6,  the  summer  was  the  most  ge- 
nerally cool  of  any  for  many  years;  and  the  wheat 
crop  was  the  largest  and  best  of  any  within  the  me- 
mory of  the  writer.  There  is  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  organization.  Sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat, 
are  often  injurious  to  both. 

Rust  lakes  place  in  warm,  damp  weather;  and  at 
that  stage  of  the  grain  just  mentioned.  When  the 
straw  has  become  yellow,  its  texture  is  less  firm  in 
its  green  state;  and  dtmpness,  especially  warm 
continued  dampness,  adds  much  to  its  weakness. — 
During  this  enfeebled  .«tatu  of  the  stalk,  the  sap,  in 
consequence  of  great  heat  and  moisture,  is  propel- 
ed  upwards  by  more  than  ordinary  force  and  in  an 
unusual  quantity. 

The  vessel  being  pressed  in  an  uncommon  degree 
bursts;  and  the  sap  which  was  on  its  way  to  support 
and  mature  the  kernel,  oozes  out  and  forms  a  dark 
colored  rust  on  the  stalk.  The  grain  is  deprived  of 
its  usual  and  necessary  degree  of  nourishmeni, 
shrinks  and  becomes  very  sm.ill  and  light.  Hence, 
it  appears  that  rust  is  the  eflect  and  not  the  cause, 
as  many  suppose,  of  bliirlit.  The  only  remedy  yet 
known,  is  to  bring  forw.ird  our  wheat  crop  as  early 
as  we  can;  and  if  possible,  escape  the  weather, 
which  occasions  this  disease. 

Another  disease  to  winch  wheal  is  subject,  is 
smut.  When  the  kernel  is  fornicil  and  consists  of  a 
milky  substance,  instead  of  becoming  a  white  and 
heavy  flour,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  dust.  This 
disease  most  frequently  occur.-"  in  warm  moist  wealh 
er,  and  on  the  richest  fields.  Thi^,  as  fur  as  it  ex- 
tends, is  more  pernicious  than  blight,  but  it  dues  nut 
frequently  happen.  Writers  on  the  subject  are  not 
entirely  agreed  in  respect  to  its  cause. 

If  seed  wheat  must  be  taken  from  a  smutty  crop, 
let  it  be  immersed  in  water;  the  infected  kernels  and 
the  smaller  impurities  will  float  on  the  top  and  may 
be  taken  off;  then  let  it  be  steeped  in  pickle,  as  has 


been  described;  an<l  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  be 
no  sickly  contagion  carried  to  the  fielib  It  is  strong- 
ly suspected  that  the  true  causes  of  this  disease 
have  not  been  yet  discovered. 

tlmvesting. — Some  suffer  their  wheat  to  remain 
uncut  till  the  stalk  is  dry  ami  the  kernel  is  hard. 
There  is  one  advantage  in  this  method;  the  grain 
may  be  secured  on  the  day  it  is  reaped;  and  of  course 
there  is  less  danjcer  from  unfavorable  weather.  But 
it  is  better  on  several  accounts  to  cut  it  when  there 
is  a  little  greenness  remaining  about  the  joints  of  the 
stalk.  The  sap  in  the  straw  will  prevent  the  kernel 
from  shrinking — The  strain  will  be  whiter  and  the 
skin  thinner.  There  will  be  less  waste  on  the  ground 
by  its  shelling  out,  and  the  straw  will  be  much  bet- 
ter fodder. 


BORTICT7]^TUB.X3 . 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF   THE  PEACH 

By  Henry  luiiraham. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note,  requesting  me 
to  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  treat  my  peach 
trees,  I  have  to  observe: — 1.  I  never  import  roy 
trees,  having  been  uniformly  unsuccessful.  1  bud 
on  the  common  plum  (Chichasaiv,')  from  year  to 
year,  say  ten  or  twelve,  so  as  to  have  young  trees, 
to  replace  the  old  ones.  1  prefer  the  stock  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  which  they  at- 
tain the  second  year,  and  bud  in  August,  or  earlier, 
if  the  sap  is  suflicient,  as  near  the  surface  as  i  can, 
with  a  view  (on  transplanting,)  to  place  the  plum 
stock  as  near  the  surface  as  possible.  My  reason 
lor  adopting  this  plan,  is,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
great  strength  of  the  sap  causing  the  bud  to  gr^w 
with  such  luxuriance,  as  to  fall  out  from  its  onn 
weight,  and  if  not  destroypd,  makes  an  uncomely 
growth,  the  peach  stalk  becoming  much  larger  than 
the  plum  on  which  it  is  budded. 

Having  once  obtained  a  good  stock  of  the  best 
peaches,  with  common  attention,  I  am  never  with- 
out them.  With  regard  to  the  treatment,  I  trim 
partially  every  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
tree.  An  old  standard  requires  much  cutting  down, 
as  it  produces  more  wood,  which,  if  allowed  to  stand, 
will  injure  the  fruit  materially.  I  never  thin  my 
peaches,  (as  some  of  my  neiuhboiirs  do.)  for  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  wind  causes  the  superfluous  fruit  to 
drop,  anil  I  have  frequently  picked  a  ripe  peach 
from  the  side  of  one  not  half  matured,  which  has  in 
a  little  time  been  perfect.  The  greatest  enemy  our 
peach  tree  has  to  encounter  in  this  climate,  is  i 
white  worm,  which  perforates  the  bark  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  not  unfrequently  under.  I 
am  undetermined  as  to  the  particular  season  they 
commence  their  depredations,  but  think  they  are  in 
embryo  in  the  fall,  for  their  ravages  are  very  visible 
in  the  sprinir,  when  the  blossoms  of  the  peach  put 
lorth.  The  leaves  which  follow,  bear  cviilent  marks 
of  decay  and  ill  health. — I  have  even  in  this  late 
stage  restored  them,  by  Bp[>lying  the  knife  imme- 
diately to  that  part  of  the  tree  already  mentioned; 
by  scraping  the  gum,  which  invaiiably  issues  from 
the  part  affected,  I  have  found  the  worm  alive.  This 
mode  of  destroying  them,  however,  is  attended  with 
a  risk  of  injuring  the  lre<;,aiid  I  have  since  adopted 
the  plan  of  scrulibing  my  trees  every  fall  (say  Oc- 
tober,) with  soap  and  ashes,  since  which.  I  have  ne- 
ver been  Iroiibleil  with  them.  I  think  the  alkali, 
from  the  ashes  destroys  the  eggs  of  the  worm  — 
hence  my  opinion  as  to  the  season  they  are  ha, died. 
In  adilition  to  this,  the  operation  cleanses  the  bark, 
and  imparts  a  new  vigour  to  the  tree.  You  will,  on 
a  reference  to  .Squibb's  Gardener,  (.Mr-  Hume  has 
had  a  new  edition  printed,)  find  a  remedy  for  this 
worm,  which  I  put  in  practice,  and  thought  it  suc- 
ceeded  well   fur  some  years,  viz:  Digging  a  bole 


around  the  roots  and  filling  it  occasionally  with 
urine.  My  peach  trees  suffered  last  year  in  conse- 
quence of  my  building  near  them,  and  being  much 
bruised.  I  have,  however,  some  which  ripen  from 
the  iiOth  of  June  to  November,  buds  from  which, 
at  the  proper  season,  you  are  very  welcome  to.  The 
large  peach  alluded  to  in  your  note,  ri|)ens  in  Au- 
gust, and  1  have  frequently  had  them  to  weigh  three 
quarters  of  a  pound.— Cobbctt,  in  his  American 
Gardener,  writes  fiom  Long  Island,  and  asserts  thai 
peach  trees  never  decay,  and  that  by  proper  trim- 
ming, they  may  be  made  to  produce  fruit  for  a  nnm- 
ber  of  years;  in  short,  "a  peach  tree  never  die-.' 
This  I  know  from  experience,  is  not  applicable  to 
our  climate.  A  peach  tree,  with  every  care  bestowed 
on  it,  is  on  the  decline  in  ten  years,  at  least  I  have 
found  it  so.  I  have  at  this  age  experimented  on 
them,  by  sawing  ofl"  the  trunk  near  the  ground,  (say 
twelve  inches,)  and  on  its  throwing  out  shoots,  have 
budded  on  the  new  wood,  and  obtained  fine  peaches 
the  second  year,  but  they  produced  good  fruit  but 
two  years. 

I  have  planted  this  year  one  acre  of  bearded  rice, 
on  rich  high  land,  to  be  cultivated  with  the  bull- 
tongue  plough,  and  an  half  acre  in  tide  swamp,  to 
be  cultivated  as  gold  seed  with  water.  It  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  communicate  the  result,  when  at 
maturity.  With  respect,  your  obd't  servant, 
To  James  Gregory,  Esq.         Henrv  lNGK.\H.tM. 


Observations  on  the  Cow-tree  of  the  Caraccas, 
by  Mr.  David  Lockhart,  Curator  of  the  Botani- 
cal Garden  in  Trmidnd. 

I  have  just  returned  from  an  excursion  to  Carac- 
cas, where  I  collected  the  juice  of  the  cow-tree, 
(Palo  de  V'aca,)  and  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
sending  you  a  phial  of  the  milk,  together  with  a 
few  leaves,  and  a  portion  of  the  root  of  the  tree. 
'rh«  fala  ill,  f:,cn,  io  a  iiec  of  Inrgc  tliiiiciisions. 
The  one  that  I  procured  the  juice  from,  had  a  trunk 
of  seven  f-ct  in  diameter,  and  it  was  100  feet  from 
the  rodi  to  the  first  branch.  The  milk  was  obtain- 
ed by  making  a  spiral  incision  into  the  bark. 
Carauo.  the  place  where  I  met  with  the  tree,  is 
about  fifty  mics  east  of  La  Guayra.  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  lOMO  to  XiW  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  litewise  found  between  Cape  Codera 
and  Barcelona.  The  milk  is  used  by  the  inhabi- 
tants wherever  itis  known.  I  drank  a  pint  of  it, 
without  experiencing  the  least  inconvenience.  In 
taste  and  consistvico,  it  much  resembles  sweet 
cream,  and  possess*  an  agreeable  smell.  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  proc^e  some  young  trees  and  roots 
of  the  Palo  de  raco.which  I  will  endeavour  to  in- 
crease; and,  if  I  pro^  successful,  you  may  expect 
to  have  a  plant.  I  an  sorry  that  I  was  not  able  to 
collect  any  specimens  >orth  seniling  during  my  visit 
to  Caraccas,  my  stay  ting  limited  to  tiuht  ilavs, 
six  of  which  were  spcntju  procurinij  the  cow-tree. 
I,  however,  picked  up  aVw  seeds,  which  are  sown 
in  a  mixed  state  at  !?t.  An's,  and  which  are  likely 
to  atfcird  something  inlere'ing.  I  am  gUd  to  hear 
that  botany  goes  on  pro«p»ously  in  Kurope.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that,  during  ine  years' resilience  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  I  ban  foumi  very  few  per- 
sons who  take  an  interest  »  ,|,c  a.lvancemcnt  of 
science,  the  (irincip.d  aim  of(,e  peuple  here  being 
to  make  money  in  every  wiiy||,py  ^^^^  y^^  ,j,j 
last  eighteen  months,  from  do.  attendance  to  the 
garden,  I  have  had  but  little  til.  io  dovote  to  col- 
lecting. 

jynte  by  Mr.  Dnn.—l  had  an  Wrtunity  of  cx- 
nmining  attentively  the  leaves  of  I,  Palo  de  I'aca, 
and  found  them  to  approach  very  s,e  to  those  of 
several  South  American  species  <  puxts.  The 
disposition  of  the  nerves  and  veins, a,  precisely 
similar,  which,  together  with  the  inse^^  ^^j  ^gn. 
sistence  of  the  leaves  themselves,  app^,,,  justify 
the  propriety  of  the  place  assigned  tAg  p^i^  /< 
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yaea,  by  Mr.  Kiinlh,  who  lias  arrani;<"il  it  "»  "'« 
family  ol"  I'rticcir,  under  the  name  ol"  (ialactodtn- 
dron  xititt;  but  iieilhcr  be  nor  iiiy-ielf  have  seen 
eillier  the  flower  or  fruit;  so  that  as  a  genus,  it 
rests  on  very  insiiflK-ienl  (trnumls.  'I'hc  tree,  how- 
ever, is  evidently  related  eillu-r  to  Ficxis  or  Brosi- 
miiHi.  The  juice  contained  in  the  phial  sent  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  bad  the  appearance  ol  sour  cream, 
and.  notwithstanding  that  it  had  suffered  materially 
from  the  long  voyage,  the  taste  was  by  no  means 
unpalatable.  [Franklin  Journal. 


CURRANT  WINE  AND  FOX  GRAPE  WINE. 

Mr.  Skixner:  Lyric/iiiirg/i,  .«iif.  \Uh,  1129. 

I  have  made  currant  wine  which  was  so  bigbly 
esteemed,  that  I  have  been  offered  for  it  the  best 
Madeira  upon  equal  exchange  I  till  my  casks  about 
three-fourths,  that  the  matter  thrown  up  during  the 
fermentation  may  not  work  over;  when  that  process 
is  tinished  it  sinks,  and  carries  down  >vith  It  what- 
ever would  make  the  liquor  turbid,  and  leaves  it 
more  perfectly  6ne  than  the  addition  of  any  foreiKn 
matter  could  render  it.  We  have  here  several  kinds 
of  both  the  red  and  black  fox  grape,  and  many 
hybrids,  from  their  union  with  the  several  varieties 
of  the  summer  and  winter  grape.  We  have  also  the 
white  fox  grape. 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Owbks. 

Receipt  for  Fox  Grape  JFine.—To  every  bushel 
of  grapes,  add  twenty-two  quarts  of  wate.-,  wash  the 
fruit  and  permit  it  to  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then 
strain,  and  to  every  gallon  of  juice  add  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  fill  the  cask  about  three-fourths,  let 
it  stand  open  for  fourteen  days,  then  close  the  bung. 


KtTRAIi  ECosroxMrs*. 


CIDER  MILL  AND  PRESS. 
Specif  cation  of  n  patent  for  a  Moveable  Cider  Mill 

and  Fress.     Granted  to  Moses  B.  Bliss,  Pills- 

toicn,  Kennebeck  county,  Maine,  Jipril  21,  ibi9. 

This  improvement  consists  in  combining  in  one 
moveable  and  entire  machine,  the  process  of  re- 
ducing »p(>les  to  pumraape,  and  of  extracting  the 
liquor,  by  means  of  a  newly  constructed  vertical 
wheel  for  grinding,  its  combination  with  other 
wheels,  and  the  application  of  these  wheels,  rack 
and  pinions,  for  pressing;  known  by  the  neune  of 
the  "Moveable  cider  mill  and  press." 

The  wheel  has  an  axis  fastened  in  its  centre,  on 
which  it  revolves;  its  periphery  is  smooth,  and  its 
surfaces  straight  from  the  centre:  on  both  surfaces 
are  fixed  a  convenient  number  of  teeth,  of  steel  or 
iron,  projecting  horizontally,  a  proper  length  to  op- 
erate on  the  apples.  Over  this  wheel  is  a  hopper 
(to  retain  and  conduct  the  apples)  decreasing  at 
ri»ht  angles  with  the  axis  as  it  descends  towards  the 
wheel;  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel,  directly  over 
the  axis,  is  a  partition,  so  as  to  admit  the  apples  to 
come  in  contact  with  either  quarter  of  each  side  of 
ihe  wheel.  'I'he  hopper,  together  with  the  wheel, 
may  be  placed  on  the  frame  of  the  machine,  over  a 
box  into  which  the  pummage  falls  for  pressing. 

The  wheel  is  to  be  put  in  motion  by  means  of  a 
small  pulley  fixed  to  its  shaft,  and  a  band  extending 
to  a  horizontal  band  wheel.  On  a  perpendicular 
shaft  of  Ibis  wheel  is  a  pinion  which  ma^lies  into  a 
cog  wheel;  and  a  pinion  on  the  shaft  of  the  cog 
wheel  engages  with  a  rack  upon  the  piston.  The 
rack  must  be  disengaged  from  the  pinion  by  remov- 
ing a  key  from  behind  Ihe  piston,  when  the  machine 
is  in  operation  for  grinding,  as  the  piston  head 
forms  one  end  of  Ihe  box,  and  must  remain  station- 
ary when  grinding.  The  power  is  applied  to  the 
shaft  of  the  cog  wheel,  when  a  motion  is  required 


for  grinding,  and  to  the  shafl  of  Ihe  band  wheel  when 
the  pressing  is  performed;  this  is  done  by  reiiiov 
iiig  a  sweep  from  one  shaft  lo  the  other.  After  the 
pummage  is  sulliciently  presseil,  the  bulkhead  id' 
the  box  is  removeil,  and  Ihe  piston  extcndcil  to  the 
front  of  the  box,  to  free  it  of  the  pummage.  Tlie 
niachiiie  rests  on  two  pair  of  wheels;  one  pair  being 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  adapted  to  tuniing,  like 
the  forward  wheels  of  a  wagon.  It  may  be  drawn 
by  cattle  by  means  of  a  tongue  fixed  to  the  axle  ol 
the  smaller  wheels.  This  mode  of  obtaining  power 
and  motion,  and  the  manner  of  moving  the  machine, 
has  nothing  peculiar  in  it. 

A  particular  description  of  the  frame  for  sup- 
porting Ihe  machinery,  the  dimensions  of  llie 
wheels,  Sec,  and  their  positions,  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary, because  they  may  be  varied  according  to 
circumstances.  Moses  B.  Bliss. 


Apples  Pbeserved  till  Late  in  the  Year. 

Sir— From  the  difficulty  of  preserving  apples  till 
late  in  the  year,  I  was  induced  to  try  two  methods 
recommended  in  Practical  Economy,  both  promise 
to  answer  so  well,  and  are  so  simple,  that  1  recom- 
mend them  to  those  of  your  readers  who  have  not 
proper  fruit-rooms.  From  our  apples  having  been 
frosted,  the  jars  were  opened  sooner  than  1  intend- 
ed; but  from  the  sound  state  they  are  in,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  have  kept  till  June.  1  regret  I 
have  not  a  specimen  of  those  preserved  in  sand  to 
send;  but  I  forward  some  of  those  kept  in  a  vacuum 
for  your  inspection. 

Directions. — After  the  apples  have  been  kept  for 
a  week,  and  Ihe  sHperabundaiil  moisture  cleared 
away,  wipe  them  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  pack  them 
into  glazed  jars  in  layers  of  sand  dried  in  an  oven. 
Fit  a  piece  of  wood  into  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and 
tie  a  bladder  over  it.  Let  Ihe  jars  stand  on  a  shelf 
in  a  room  not  subject  lo  much  change  of  atmos- 
phere. 

Or  lay  a  dry  layer  of  pebbles  in  the  hollow  of  a 

glazed  jar;  fill  Ihe  jar  with  apples  rubbed  dry;  fit  a 

piece  of  wood   into   the  mouth  of  the  jar,  cover  it 

with  mortar,  and  place  it  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  room. 

A  Subscriber. 

The  five  apples,  received  March  26,  were  as 
plump  and  fresh  as  if  newly  gathered;  they  were 
of  handsome  shapes;  with  a  good  deal  of  color,  and 
very  well  flavored.  We  are  not  quite  certain  of 
their  names. —  Conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine. 


This  boat,  which  i»  now  rapidly  progressing  at  the 
yard  of  Messrs.  Kyan  tt  (i.iyle,  will,  we  are  assured, 
be  a  first  rate  vessel  of  her  kind — her  engine,  now 
constructing  in  Daltiniore,  is  of  ii>  liDrse  power,  on 
Ihe  high  pressure  principle,  and  will  enable  bi-r  to 
tow  from  t>vo  to  three  of  the  transportation  boats  at 
a  time,  anil  from  her  liglil  draiigbt  of  water,  to  na- 
vigate the  Koanok*  at  all  seasons.  >So  toon  as  she 
shall  lake  her  pla<!e  in  the  line,  the  communicatioa 
will  be  complete: — Co-operaling  with  Ihe  Felers- 
burg,  which  will  ply  regularly  between  Elizabeth 
City  and  one  of  Ihe  proximate  ports  to  the  moulb 
of  the  river,  (Plymoulh  or  .lames  town,)  she  will 
meethehat  the  appointed  place,  and  continue  the 
run  lo  Wcldon.  These  arrangements  being  com- 
pleted, and  no  time  will  be  lost  in  their  aecoinplish- 
raent,no  impediment  will  exist  to  the  fruition  of  the 
great  advantages  which  first  prompted  this  enter- 
prise, destined  as  we  hope  and  believe,  in  a  few 
years  to  restore  to  Norfolk  its  former  importance  In 
the  scale  of  commerce,  and  eventually  lo  give  her 
that  high  rank  among  the  cities  of  Ihe  union,  to 
which  her  ample  capital — her  position  among  the 
states,  her  proximity  and  easy  access  to  the  ocean — 
her  unequalled  xoadstead  and  capacious  harbour, 
open  at  all  seasons  of  the  xjear,  and  Ihe  rich  products 
of  an  extensive  and  fertile  back  country  pouring 
into  her  lap,  point  as  unerring  assurances. 

We  trust  that  our  friends  of  Carohna  will  see  in 
this  new  effort  an  additional  pledge  of  our  earnest- 
ness lo  draw  still  closer  the  relations  of  business  and 
friendly  intercourse,  and  that  it  will  beget  a  corres- 
ponding solicitude  on  their  part.  [.Voi/o/7.  Beacon. 


INTSRITAIi  II^FROVEAISKrT. 

THE  ROANOKE  COMMERCE. 
We  feel  almost  chargeable  with  neglect  of  an 
important  duty,  towards  our  neighbours  of  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  our  own  citizens,  in  not  having 
before  noticed  Ihe  laudable  efforts  of  the  Firc;inia 
andJVorlh  Carolina  Transportation  Company,  io  sup- 
ply a  manifest  desideratum  in  our  commercial  ope- 
rations with  the  Roanoke  country,  Ihnugb  Ihe  Dis- 
mal Swamp  Canal.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Newbern,  Halifax  and  other  N.  C.  papers,  repre 
sented  that  the  steamboat  Petersburg  dreiv  too  inuch 
water  lo  admit  of  her  navigating  the  upper  Roanoke, 
during  the  dry  season;  and  that  it  was  inilispensahle 
to  Ihe  success  of  that  valuable  intercourse,  (hat  a 
boat  of  lighter  draught  of  water  should  be  placed 
on  that  river,  without  delay,  to  co  operate  with  her. 
Faithful  to  the  important  inlereal  confided  to  them, 
Ihe  Transportation  Company,  some  time  since,  con- 
tracted with  Messrs.  Ryan  V  Gayle.,  of  this  place,  for 
a  steamboat  well  adapted  in  every  respect  to  that 
end.  Her  dimensions  to  be  80  feet  keel,  I7J  feet 
beam,  lo  draw  only  30  inches  water,  and  to  be  ele- 
gantly fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.] 


ZiADIES'  DBPA&XMBZra. 


(From  the  Georgia  Statesman.) 
MY  WIFE'S  INFLUENCE. 

Mr.  Editor. — For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been 
what  is  called  a  moderate  drinker.  I  have  never  been 
right  "negro  dmnk,"  though  I  haie  been  pretty 
"swipey,"  most  loo  "hif^h  for  pickini;  cotton,"  and 
just  "so  as  to  fro  by  things.' — As  we  live  in  a  free 
country,  1  conceived  every  one  hand  a  light  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  the  opinion  of  the  parson  and  the  anti- 
intemperate  society  to  the  contrary  nolwilbstanding. 
My  wife,  sweet  creature,  as  you  know,  for  she  has 
been  frequently  in  town  with  me,  never  would  say  a 
word  of  wrath  to  me  when  I  reeled  home;  but  she 
would  look  a  great  deal  of  pity.  Yes,  sir,  these  looks 
of  hers  would  sometimes  draw  the  tears  in  profusion 
from  my  eyes. 

Last  summer  she  mentioned  that  Capt.  had 

quit  drinking  entirely,  because  it  was  undermining 
his  constitution,  and  the  physicians  told  him  he 
would  he  "burnt  up,''  in  two  years  more.  This  af- 
fected me;  for  although  I  did  not  apprehcrd  any 
danger  fiom  my  vioderale  draiiu:hts,  yet  I  thought  if 
I  were  compelled  lo  absUin  from  so  delirious  a  be- 
verage, to  lenglhcn  my  days,  it  would  be  worse  than 
the  "tooth  acbe."  But  1  must  narrate  a  little  of  my 
history  to  show  her  influence  in  recovering  me  from 
niv  destructive  juacliee,  and  when  my  hand  gets  rid 
ol  its  tiembling  I  will  give  you  another  sketch 
about  it. 

The  fir.st  Monday  in  November,  she  rose  earlier 
than  u»ual.  Wlieii  I  awoke  she  was  entering  the 
room  with  a  warm  dish  of  coffee;  "Husband,  said 
she,  with  as  pleasant  a  smile  as  when  she  first  won 
my  heart,  the  new  coffee  which  you  bought  is  excel- 
lent," hai.ding  me  Ihe  cup.  1  drank  it  off,  and  though 
I  ha<l  been  accustomed  to  give  the  dram  the  prefer- 
ence, yet  it  sat  quite  as  well  on  my  stomach. 

As  1  came  into  the  oiher  room,  she  was  seating 
herself  Ml  the  breakfast  table,  and  ob.«erved,  "come, 
the  mackerel  too,  is  prime."  NVho  could  resi^t  such 
a  sweet  smile  as  she  gave  me?  I  had  not  time  to  go 
to  my  bottle,  bat  1  sal  down  and  ate  heartily.  About 
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1 1,  I  returned  Iroiii  perforiiiins  some  business  on  the 
plitiitation.  aiiticipatln!;  the  pleasure  (a  beastly  one) 


..r  a  Kood  dram  before  dinner,  when  who  sliould  I 
find  hut  ftlrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  N.  and  the  young  ladies! 
After  the  usual  compliiuetit,  I  rose  to  go  to  the 
riosel,  but  thinks  {  to  myself,  it  will  not  do  for  a 
gentleman  to  be  stei«:gin2;  down  liquor  before  the  la- 
dies, and  1  knew  there  was  no  loaf  snijar  for  toiidy; 
so  allhoii-h  my  hand  was  on  the  latch,  I  passed  in- 
to the  pi;.zza  and  took  a  drink  of  water.  U!  I  was 
monstrous  dry,  inwardly  I  cursed  the  comp;iny,  but 
soon  returned  confused,  ami  found  thcbervant  han<i- 
ins  about  lunch.  (  took  a  fine  northern  apple,  and 
soon,  even  before  the  skirls  had  conned  over  the 
»eeds  to  learn  who  was  to  have  the  first  husband, 
news  came  that  dinner  was  on  the  table.  I  stood, 
as  you  know  it  is  polite  to  follow  the  ladies,  hnpins; 
that  I  could  lilih  a  «<>i-  while  they  were  getting;  their 
seals;  but  as  I  was  turning  the  key,  in  jumps  Miss 
(;.,  a  flirt  of  a  girl,  "my  handkerchief,  my  handker- 
chief.' I  liung down  my  head  (for  rum  had  not  de- 
stroyed all  sense  of  shame  in  me)  and  went  in  to  my 
dinner.  ,        •      ■ 

During  the  afternoon,  I  was  somewhat  chagrined, 
nnd  pouted  a  little;  but  when  the  girls  began  to  play 
thiir  pranks,  and  proposed  their  conundrums  for  so- 
lution, 1  became  (juite  merry,  and  forgot  my  disap- 
lioiiilnicnts. 

Tuesday  morning  we  were  "driving"  before  day. 
Many  a  time  while  listening  to  the  music  of  our 
hounds,  my  thoughts  would  go  home  to  my  darling 
closet,  and  how  I  would  make  amends  for  yesterday 
hv  a  treble  dose  before  dinner.  We  had  a  fruitless 
ciiase  and  I  returned  home  about  1  o'clock,  P.  M. 
hunsirv  and  tired.  A  fine  duck  was  smoking  on 
the  t"ablc,thc  ^team  of  which  came  right  up  into  my 
nostrils,  as  I  looked  upon  my  juu',  but  so  keen  were 
my  demands  for  hunger,  that  1  was  pulled  involun- 
tarily into  my  chiir;  I  ate  a  hearty  meal  and  felt 
cheerful.  Is  it  possible,  said  I  to  myself  that  food 
could  satisfy  one  so  completely  .'  I  had  been  uniler 
the  impression  for  years  that  when  one  was  latigu- 
ed,  whiskey  ilid  much  good,  and  like  the  power  of 
magic,  lulfed  weariness  to  rest;  but  I  am  now  con 
vinced  that  nouiishing  food  is  much  belter. 

But  I  am  wearying  your  patience;  suffice  it  to 
fay  that  my  wife,  during'tlie  whole  week,  had  so  con 
trived  it,  without  my  suspecting  her  stratagem,  to 
obtrude  soinetliing  in  my  way,  either  a  hinch  or 
fome  sweet  thing,  just  before  my  usual  period  ol 
lirinking,  so  that  I  lived  six  days  a  sober  man.  Then 
ihe  disclos(  d  to  me  her  fearful  appreliensions  of  my 
growing  habit;  henged  me  to  look  at  my  emaciated 
countenance  ami  >vatch  my  palsied  hand,  telling  me 
how  she  ha<l  managed  for  my  good.  We  shed  tears 
of  joy  together,  and  I  made  a  resolution  never  to 
drink  another  drop— Drinking  is  but  a  habit,  and 
may  he  curi'd,  if  we  will  put  it  away  from  our  houses 
;<nil  not  touch  it.  I  hope  other  "moderate  drinkers," 
will  be  hli  ssi:d  with  eiieh  a  "help  mate"  as  is  mine. 
II  any  one  had  told  me  a  year  ago  that  I  should 
have  so  ea^ily  Riven  up  a  practice,  Hhieh  I  consider- 
ril  indi'pen'-alile  to  happiness,  1  should  have  laugh- 
ed at  him  as  an  i;;n(iramus;  but  now  I  am  convinc- 
ed.    Let  others  tiy  it  for  themselves. 

Yours,  &.C.  A.  N. 


I  love  it,  for  it  takes  its  untouchd  stand 
Not  in  the  vase  that  sculptors  decorate — 
Its  sweetness  all  is  of  my  native  land. 
And  e'en  its  fragrant  leaf  has  not  its  mate 
Among  the  perfumes  which  the  rich  and  great 
Buy  from  the  odours  of  the  sfiicy  east. 
You  love  ymtr  flowers  and  plants— and  will  you 
The  little  four  leaved  rose  that  I  love  best,    [hate 
That  freshest  will  awake,  and  sweetest  go  to  rest? 


Chinese  Maxims  for  Women. 

"In  vain  is  the  females'  apartment  inaccessible  to 
public  view;  if  irregularity  flnda  its  way  into  it,  the 
news  of  it  spreads  far  and  wide  with  rapidity;  it  is 
a  fire,  of  which  those  who  are  not  near  enough  to 
see  the  flames,  are  sure  to  fterccive  the  smoke." 

"Employment  is  the  guardian  of  female  innocence: 
do  not  allow  women  time  to  be  idle;  let  them  be  the 
first  dressed  and  the  last  undressed  the  year  round." 


S70&TX97O  OZ>IO. 


IMCISCEIiIiAMBOUS. 


(Items  from  late  Knglish  papers.) 
On  Thursday  last,  a  trial  match  took  place  at  the 
Stretford  road,  between  the  celebrated  American 
horse  Tom  Thumb,  and  a  Russian  poney,  the  pro- 
perty of  a  gentleman  of  this  town.  'I'he  distance 
chosen  was  one  mile,  from  the  bridge  at  Hulme,  to 
the  Bull  and  Punch  Bowl,  at  Throstle  Nest.  In  run- 
ning the  American  horse  broke  into  a  Rallop  two  or 
three  times,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russian 
pony  won  the  match  by  several  yards.  'I'he  Amer- 
ican horse  was  rode  by  Mr.  Whittenhury,  and  the 
Russian  pony  by  Mr.  Forth  both  of  this  town.  Al- 
ter the  race  Mr.  Jackson,  the  owner  of  'I'om  Thumb, 
offered  to  hack  him  against  his  antagonist  for  Jt^oOO; 
but  we  did  not  hear  whether  the  oUer  was  accepted. 


A  case  was  to  come  before  the  Jockey  Club  this 
week,  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  old   adage,  that 
"there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  the  cup  anil  the  lip."     A 
horse  of  Lord  Mountcharles's  (Rasselas,)  named  by 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  won  the  great  Somersetshire  stakes 
at  Bath,  last  week,  and  which  was  worth  nearXyOO. 
.Viler  the  race,  and  not  till  then,  Mr.  Day,  the  own- 
er of  Listen,  (the  second  horse)  found  out  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  was  dead,  that  Rasselas  was  not  entitled 
to  start,  and  that  the  stakes  must   be  given  up  to 
him.     The   stewards,  as  a  matter  of  course,  refer- 
leil  the  case  to  the  Jockey  Club.     According  to  the 
laws  of  racing,  no  horse  can  start  if  the  party  nam- 
ing hull  he  dead:  but  it  is  a  question  whether  Rasse- 
las  is   disqualified,  Mr.  Day  not  having  started  tlie 
olijeclion  till  after  the  race.  All  bets  wait  the  result 
ind  some  anxiety  is  evinced  to  know,  in  case  the  de 
'i-iuii  is   in  favour  of  Day,  whether  Rasselas  must 
He  considered  a  beaten  horse,  as  not  having  started. 
I'he  trainer  had  backed  him  to  win  nearly  XJOO. 


THK  SWKKT  BRIAR. 

Jhj  liiaiiierd. 

Our  sweet  autumnal  western-scented  wind 
Robs  of  its  odours  none  so  sweet  a  flower, 
In  all  the  blooming  waste  it  left  behind. 
As  that  ihe  sweet  brier  yields  it;  and  the  shower 
Wet>  not  il  rose  that  buds  in  beauty's  bower 
One  half  so  lovely, — yet  it  yrows  along 
The  poor  girl's  pathway — by  the  poor  man's  door. 
Such  are  the  simple  lolks  it  dwells  among; 
And  bumble  as  the  bud,  so  humble  be  the  song. 


Gnat  Rotting  Mulclt. — On  Saturday  week,  an 
amateur  rowing  match,  for  1000  sovereigns,  took 
place  on  the  Thames,  from  Vauxhall-bridne  to  Kew 
bridge.  The  competitors  were  Messrs.  Osbaldes- 
ton.  Slater,  Cannon,  and  Bayford,  in  a  four-oared 
cutter,  beloMKing  to  Ihe  Arrow  club,  against  Capl. 
Benlick,  Lord  Chetwynd,  Messrs.  Dixon  and  lloh 
house,  ill  the  Guards  club  four-oared  cutter.  Mr 
Osbaldeslon  and  his  crew,  by  great  exertions  of 
strength,  gained  the  start,  and  by  hard  and  even 
pulling  managed  to  keep  their  advantage  the  whole 
distance.  On  coming  in  at  Kew-hridge,  they  won 
the  match  by  several  boat  lengths.  Much  money 
changed  hands  on  Ihe  occasion. 


COTTON  SAIL  DUCK. 

Copy  of  a  httcr  from  Warren  R.  Davis,  Esq.  to  Iht 

Secretary  of  the  J\"avy,  dated 

Washington,  Aug.  12,  1819. 
I  take  the  liberty,  partly  based  on  some  personal 
intimacy,  but  chiefly  as  one  of  llie  representatives 
of  a  neglected  portion  of  this  confederacy,  of  ad- 
dressing you  on  a  subject  that  1  consider  of  public 
interest. 

1  respectfully  request  that  yoa  will  cause  an  ex- 
periment to  be  made  in  the  naval  service  of  the 
United  States,  for  Ihe  purpobe  of  ascertaining  Ihe 
fitness  and  utility  of  cotton  as  a  principal  element  of 
sails,  rigging,  &.c.  and  of  its  comparative  cost, 
strength,  duiabilily,  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
This  request  is  predicated  on  iuforiiialion  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  results  of  some  partial  experiments 
recently  made  in  the  United  States'  sloop  of  war, 
the  Boston,  lately  returned  from  a  South  American 
Atlantic  station,  and  on  other  facts  and  experiments 
in  the  merchant  service.  That  sails,  rigging,  &c. 
of  cotton  fabric,  have  been  long  used  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  is  well  knoivn; 
and  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  as  well  as  the  Greek 
ships  in  the  Levant,  are  clothed  entirely  v%ith  that 
material,  is  amply  sulficient  to  prove  that  cotton  is 
there  used,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  in  preference  to 
hemp.  Hemp  is  one  of  the  staple  productions  of 
that  country,  and  forms  an  important  item  in  the 
list  of  her  exports;  cotton  is  not,  hut  is  imported 
from  other  countries.  I  am  informed  that  the  supe- 
rior celerity  of  the  Greek  ships,  and  what  are  usu- 
ally called  the  Baltimore  clippers,  is  attributed,  in 
part,  to  their  use  of  cotton  canvass.  It  is  said  to 
hold  wind  better,  and  to  make  a  diflTerence  of  a  mile 
distance  in  six.  The  main-topsail  of  the  Boston, 
which  I  understand  was  mostly  used  and  relied  on 
during  the  long  voyage  from  which  she  has  just  re- 
turned, was  of  cotton  canvass;  and  that  experiment 
was  abundantly  satisfactory  to  Ihe  officers  on  board, 
of  its  strength,  durability  and  usefulness. 

An  officer  of  that  ship,  of  skill,  science  and  (he 
most  scrupulous  accuracy,  has  promised  me  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  the  facts  referred  to,  as  well,  also, 
of  some  experiments  in  Ihe  merchant  service;  these 
shall  be  furnished  you  as  soon  as  received.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  certificates  subjoined,  I  hope 
will  he  considered  sulficient  to  authorize  a  full  and 
fair  experiment;  especially  as  the  cojI  of  an  extra 
set  of  sails,  &.c.  would  be  but  little,  and  repay  that 
little  by  their  service.  1'his  application  is  justified 
not  only  by  its  probable  important  results,  but  by 
frequent  ami  recent  precedents.  'I'he  navy  dcpart- 
meiil  have  been  repeatedly  and  pressingly  impor- 
tuned to  test  the  comparative  merits  of  American 
hemp,  sail  duck,  Sic-;  and  in  18.;6,  the  naval  board 
of  commissioners  made  a  full  report  on  the  subject, 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  a  law  imp4)sing 
the  heavy  and  oppressive  duty  of  ■Jl.i  per  ton  on 
manufactured  heiiip,  until  the  oOth  .liinc,  18i3.  and 
<.5  per  ton,  annually,  until  Ihe  duty  shall  be  JtiO  per 
ton.  A  similar  call  was  maile  in  ISl' .  and  respond- 
ed to  in  l8-i8,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on 
the  culture  of  silk.  If  I  mistake  not,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  representatives  at  Ihe 
last  session  of  congress,  directing  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  digest  a  plan  for  supplying  the  Amer- 
ican navy  with  cordage  and  caiiv.iss  of  domestic 
produce  and  manufacture.  The  request  I  make  is 
at  least  as  hiimhle;  it  is  only  to  an  article  already 
within  your  reach,  to  test  its  usefulness  and  im- 
portance. 

If  the  result  of  Ihe  experiment  should  be,  as  I 
most  confidenlly  expect,  its  importance  to  the  na- 
tion will  be  va>t  indeed.  It  would  increase  the  de- 
mand for  almost  double  Ihe  amount  of  cotton  now 
annually  produced    in  the   United   Slates.     If  sue- 
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ces>ful  here,  it  would  be  siieeilily  atlo|ilc(l  by  (lie 
narindnf!  inlerest  oT  otber  coiiiilru'?,  and  Increase 
(be  demand,  and  open  a  market  lor  tliiil  |irodiict  In 
\D  amount  beyond  tlie  rcarbof  calculalion.  Hemp 
.an  be  profitably  cultivated  only  on  «  leiv  rich  allu- 
vial spot)  or  reins  oT  l<tnd,  but  cotton,  ^not  unequal- 
ly burtbened  as  it  now  i^)  woulil  jitid  to  bones!  in- 
dustry, wealth  and  coiiilurl,  iVom  the  3t>lh  degree  of 
uorth  latitude  to  the  utmost  verge  of  our  southern 
and  southwestern  limits.  The  «callli  added  to  the 
general  stock  of  national  riches  by  the  cultivation 
of  hemp  is  small  indeed  according  to  the  treasury 
reports  from  IS18  to  18'.i7,  inclusive.  During  the 
latter  year  the  exports  of  hemp,  canvass  and  cord- 
age, amounted  only  lu  $G5,07-t,  but  the  exports  of 
cotton,  during  the  same  year,  from  seven  states 
only,  amounted  to  $0y,339,5-l(i;  that  article  aJ»ne 
being  of  greater  value  than  all  other  exports  of  all 
other  states  together,  and  yielding,  by  the  duties 
imposed  upon  its  returning  exchanged  value,  more 
than  half  the  revenue  of  this  government.  But 
however  advantageous  the  experiment  may  prove 
to  a  particular  section  of  our  country,  I  admit  that 
it  can  properly  be  asked  for  or  expected  on  the 
ground  alone  of  national  interest. 

In  the  present  case  the  result  can  be  of  no  local 
or  sectional  interest;  unless  it  proves  useful  and 
benetjcial  to  the  nation.  'I'he  former  will  depend 
upon,  and  be  the  consequence  alone  of  the  latter. 

Its  success  and  future  triumph  will  require  no  aid 
from  legislation,  no  exclusive  privileges  lor  itself  or 
burthens  upon  the  industry,  or  encroachments  upon 
the  rights  of  others. 

1  herewith  enclose  you  a  part  of  the  testimony  I 
have  received,  and  have  the  honor,  &c-  Sec- 

Mavy  Department,  Jlug.  2Mh,  1S29. 

Sir — I  have  received  your  communication  of  the 
lilh  inst.  containing  your  views  of  the  expediency 
of  introducing  into  our  navy  the  use  of  cotton 
canvass. 

'I'he  testimonials  presented  by  you,  from  highly 
respectable  sources,  of  the  result  of  various  ex- 
periments in  the  merchant  service,  added  to  the  tri- 
al of  a  topsail  of  (hat  material,  during  the  late 
cruise  of  (be  sloop  of  war  Bos(on,  are  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  authorize  a  more  extended  experi- 
ment. 

The  fitness  of  this  great  staple  of  our  country 
for  the  manufacture  ol  canvass,  suitable  for  naval 
purposes,  shall,  as  it  deserves,  be  fully  and  fairly 
tested. 

I  have  accordingly,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
jtresident,  ordered  a  full  suit  of  sails  for  the  »loop  o( 
war  Peacock,  now  fitting  for  sea,  to  be  made  of  cut- 
ton  canvass. 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedien(  servant, 
Hon.   jyarrcii  R.  Davis.  Jno.  Branch. 

[We  omit  until  next  week,  a  le(ter  from  our 
respected  townsman,  iMajor  Isaac  McKiui, — a  letter 
containing  those  clear  and  practical  views  which 
have  characterised  his  various  and  extensive  enter- 
prises, and  caused  him  to  be  so  often  resorted  to  bv 
public  funcdonaries  for  information  on  subjects  of 
revenue  and  commerce] 


MAMMOTH. 

CAamtfrslurj,  (Penn.)  Septembrr  I. 
The  remains  of  one  of  those  enoriiioiis  animals 
have  been  just  di>covered  on  West  Conycncht-ague, 
by  General  S.  iJu.i.v.  In  sinking  and  widening  the 
tail  race  of  his  null,  in  Path  Valley,  one  of  the  hand^ 
discovered  a  perfect  tooth,  about  seven  feet  bilow 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  A  part  was  broken  be- 
fore its  nature  was  observed,  but  the  residue  was 
taken  up  perfect.  'I'he  length  of  the  tooth  is  seven 
feet  and  its  circumference  fourteen  inches  at  the 
root    About  the  root  a  large  portion  of  the  jaw 


bone  was  found,  but  the  bone  was  immediately  ile- 
couiposcd  by  the  exposure  to  the  air.  The  tooth 
weighs  about  .seventy  pounds,  and  forms  a  recular 
curve  of  about  one  foot  from  a  straight  line.  It  wa» 
lounil  near  the  hea.l  of  a  larjjr  limestone  spring 
which  i>3uc3  from  the  foot  of  a  knoll,  and  runs  into 
a  niMdow,  formerly,  no  doubt,  a  mar.sh,  occasional- 
ly overflowed  by  the  creek.  Other  bones  were  dis- 
covered, but  they  all  crumbled  immediately  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  The  enamel  or  outer  coat  of  the 
tooth  was  very  lirm,  and  dlllicult  to  break  with  a 
pick;  the  inner  part  bad  become  in  some  degree 
sol'lened,  but  presents  a  beautiful  whiteness.  The 
Path  \'alley  is  bounded  on  llie  Kast  by  the  Kittc- 
tinning,  and  on  the  West  by  the  Tuscarora  moun- 
tains; at  this  place  the  valley  is  about  two  miles 
wide.  This  is  the  first  evidence  we  have  that  tins 
mighty  race,  so  long  extinct  as  not  even  to  be  men- 
tioned in  history,  and  whose  remains  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  once  in- 
habited the  valleys  of  Conococlieague, — 
"Has  fed  on  our  iawns,  and  in  our  forests  ranged-" 
A  perfect  part  of  the  tooth  is  now  in  possession 
of  T.  G.  McCullob,  Esq.  of  Chambersburg. 

[Franklin  Repository. 

Paterson,  N.  J.  Below  we  present  an  interest- 
ing statistical  view  of  this  flourishing  village,  which 
has  grown  up  with  astonishing  rapidity;  in  1803  its 
population  was  about  300;  in  18:20,  1837. 
A  y:cneral  statistical  view  vf  the  manufacturing  eatab- 
lishmtnts,  machine  shops,  ^-c.  in  Paterson,  A'ew  Jer- 
sey. July  4,  18:29. 

One  mill-right  and  machine  shop,  including  a 
blacksmith  shop,  which  employs  IS  hands. 

Three  other  machine  factories,  employing  146 
hands,  where  cotton  machinery  of  different  descrip- 
tions is  made,  which  is  said,  by  competent  judges,  to 
be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America. 
In  one  of  these,  tliat  of  Gudivin,  Rogers  iii,  Co.  were 
manufactured  tlie  last  year,  15.048  spindles;  togeth- 
er with  all  the  necessary  preparations,  which,  at  1-.2 
dollars  the  spindle,  amounts  to  gl80,57G  Connect- 
ed with  this  establishment  is  an  iron  and  brass  foun- 
dry, which  produces  annually  l,0i0,0.0  lb->.  iron  and 
35,000  lbs.  of  brass  castings.  This  foundry  em- 
ploys id  hands. 

'i'here  is  one  rolling  and  slitting  mill  and  nail  fac- 
tory, employing  '2.3  hands,  and  producing  annually 
072,000  lbs.  of  nails. 

There  are  17  cotton  factories  and  3-2,0id  spindles; 
14  of  these  cotlon  factories  are  in  operation  and 
employ  128,679  spindles.  The  raw  cotton  consum- 
ed in  these  factories  annually  is  2,179,600  lbs.  Yarn 
made  annually  is  1,914,450  lbs.  Medium  cost  ol 
cotton,  S-223,501. — There  are  maiiulacturcd  in  Pa- 
terson 150,000  yards  of  cotlon  duck,  and  1,361,450 
yards  of  other  descriptions  of  cotton  cloth  aunudlly. 
I'he  cotton  yarn,  not  made  into  cloth,  amounting  to 
1.192,400  lbs.  is  sent  from  Paterson,  principally  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.  'I'bere  are  in  opera- 
tion in  the  factories  266  power  looms  and  26  liand 
looms.  In  the  town  there  are  employed  19o  hand 
looms — making  187  [Hiweraiid  hand  looms  in  opera- 
tion in  the  place. 

'i'he  Phenix  manufacturing  company,  engaged  in 
makintfduck, employ  1 .816  spindles.  'I'hey  consume 
annually  600,000  lbs.  of  flax  and  manufacture  450,- 
000  yards  of  duck  and  143,000  yards  of  bagging. 
This  establishment  employs  395  hands- 
Total  cotton  and  flax  spindles  in  Paterson, 33,645; 
total  employed,  30,295. 

Total  hands  employed  in  the  factories,  Daachinc 
shops  and  other  establishments  1,879.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  these  hands  are  children. 
Total  cotton  and  flax  consumed  annuallv,2,779.600 
lbs. 

Total  duck  and  cloth  of  all  descriptions  manufac- 
tured annually,  2,604,450  yardt. 


There  are  in  P.il.-rson  132  widows,  the  number  of 
whose  famin.-,  in  fi(i7.  A  |«rg<-  portion  of  thes.-. 
were  it  not  for  the  iiianufacturing  ei>lahlii.hmeiilB 
would  be  drp.nd.nt  eiiber  on  their  friends  or  the 
public  for  tbrir  support.  [Paltr^on  Inl.l. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  September  II,  1839. 


TuRKEV  Tobacco  Seed. 
J.  S.  Skikver,  Es(i.  PUihMphitt,  Sept.  4,  18:9. 

Sir,— At  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  N.  If.mbleinn,  I 
have  sent  to  your  care  a  quantity  of  'i'urkcy  Tobac- 
co Seed.  It  is  of  the  very  best  qoaliiy,  and  was 
collected  with  much  care  by  Lieut.  Vallctte,  of  the 
navy,  while  at  Smyrna.  As  there  is  more  than  .Mr. 
H.  will  want,  be  pleased  to  accept  of  a  portion  of 
it,  and  give  it  to  your  friends,  should  any  of  them 
feel  disposed  to  make  trial  of  its  culture. 

«?•  Notice — The  Mu-kingum  Agricultural  and 
Manufacturing  Society,  wishing  to  purchase  a  stal- 
lion of  the  best  blood,  form  and  qualities,  for  which 
one  thousand  dollars  or  more  will  be  given,  offer 
Jifly  dollars  as  a  premium  for  the  best  animal  of 
this  description  which  shall  be  exhibited  on  the  first 
day  of  their  next  annual  exhibition,  which  will  com- 
mence at  this  place  on  (be  1st  Wednesday  in  Octo- 
ber next;  provided  (he  horse  is,  in  (he  opinion  of 
(he  commi(tee  on  horses,  such  as  shall  merit  patron- 
age. Satisfactory  evidence  will  be  required  of  bis 
pedigree,  &.c.  George  James,  Sec'ry, 

...    ^,  *!•  A.  &  M.  S. 

Zanesttlle,  O/uo,  .Jug-.  C9,  IS29. 

P.  S.  Editors  of  newspapers  in  the  adjoining 
stales  will  oblige  the  Society  by  inserting  the  above 
notice  as  often  as  convenient. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  the  Columbia  at  New  York,  intelligence  to  the 
1st  of  August   has    been   received    from    England. 
There  is  no  news  of  importance. 

The  Crops  in  England. — 'J'he  crops  appear  every 
where  to  be  promising,  and  the  barns  and  granaries 
are  pretty  well  cleared.     We  extract  the  following 

paragraphs  from  the  provincial  papers: 

A  week  of  fine  hot  weather  has  nearly  completed 
our  hay  harvest.  On  good  lands  the  harvest  has 
proved  abundant,  but  the  poorer  meadows  are  very 
light.  The  wheat  is  very  promising,  and  barley 
and  oats  look  well.  Potatoes  and  turnips  will  prove 
abunilant— Fruit  of  all  kinds  is  in  great  profusion, 
as  well  as  beans,  peas,  and  every  kind  of  vegetable! 
[.VaecUsfielJ  Couriir. 
Harvest  has  partially  commenced  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  if  the  weather  prove  favourable,  will 
become  general,  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week 
The  cro|is  of  wheat,  in  particular,  are  very  ahun- 
''"n'-  [Cambridge  Chron. 

If  we  are  favoured  with  fine  weather,  the  reaping 
hook  will  be  in  active  operation  throughout  the 
country,  in  ihe  course  of  next  week.  [JJtvlzes  Oaz. 
The  harvest  has  partially  commenced  m  ihis 
neighbouihood.  {>,i  Thursday  la«t  a  fichl  ol  wheat 
belonging  to  Mr.  Pike,  of  Anlbony,  was  cm,  in  ex- 
cellent condition;  and  on  Muiui;iy  several  f.iriiieia 
in  the  parishes  of  Beer,  Ferris  and  'I'amerlon,  be- 
gan. '1  he  wheat  is  considered  an  avera^re  crop,  but 
oats  and  barley  under.  The  late  rains  have  been  ol 
great  service  to  the  grass  In  niany  places  where 
the  hay  harvest  was  considered  a  complete  failure 
previous  to  Ihe  rain  coming  on,  excellent  swathes' 
have  been  cut  down.  [I'lynwulh  .lour. 

The  cropi,  we  are  glad  to  say,  bear  a  most  charm- 
ing aspect  in  the  surrounding  country. 

[Limerick  £».  Post, 
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A  gentleman  who  has,  within  the  last  I'ourtecn 
days,  Iravelleil  through  parts  of  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire, Vorkshire,  Westmoreland  and  Cunibeiland, 
states  the  appearance  of  the  crops  to  be  lu.xuriant, 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  to  insure  an  abundant 
harvest,  but  seitleii  weather.  'I'he  grass  crop  is 
abundant  in  ail  these  districts.  [JMauches.  Her. 


gregate  average  for  the  last  six  weeks  is  b7s  8  per 
(jr.  which  makes  the  duty  now  I838  per  qr.  wheat, 
and  11  si  per  bbl-  Flour." 

London  Markets,  July  30. 
Corn  Exchans;e. — We  have  a  dull  market  and  no 
alteration  in  prices  of  any  description. 


Ihe  ft'eather  and  the  Crops. — We  are  enabled, 
from  personal  observation,  and  inquiry  at  various 
places, during  the  last  week,  to  report  the  real  state 
of  the  growing  crops  for  a  considerable  distance 
south  of  this  place.  Ami,  first,  a  strict  regard  to 
truth  compels  us  to  say,  that  the  harvest  for  all  kinds 
of  grain  will  be  a  late  one.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
August,  and  yet  not  a  single  sheaf  of  any  kind  of 
corn  has  been  cut;  nor,  even  with  afortninht  of  fine 
dry  weather,  will  any  be  ready  for  the  sickle,  while 
it  will  take  a  longer  time,  should  rain  prevail,  to 
ripen  the  most  forward. 

Up  to  yesterday,  the  weather  was  very  favorable 
for  the  corn  crops.  To-day  much  rain  has  fallen. 
In  the  west  of  England,  and  in  some  other  early  dis- 
tricts, barley  cutting  has  already  commenced:  in  our 
own  neighbourhood,  rye  has  been  cut,  and  barley 
will  be  very  soon  ready  for  the  scythe.  The  wheat 
is  rapidly  turning  colour,  and  should  the  |)resent 
weather  be  favoiable,  the  harvest  will  commence  in 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  On  Saturday  a  field  of  wheat 
was  cut  near  Bath-  Much  hay  and  clover  were 
spoiled  by  the  late  rains;  but  the  loss  will  be  111  some 
degree  compensated  by  liie  very  fine  aftermath. 

[ff'orcester  Juumal. 

A  Paris  paper  says:  "It  seems  that  the  sura  of 
175,00(1,000  of  francs,  which  has  been  oflfered  to  the 
Spanisii  Ciovernment  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
would  be  produced  by  a  loan,  to  be  made  by  the  an- 
cient possessors  of  that  country,  who  have  been  ex- 
pelled from  it. 

Portugal — The  accounts  from  this  oppressed 
country  are  of  the  same  painful  nature  as  before — 
arrests  and  imprisonments  continue  to  take  place. 
A  degree  of  dissension,  however,  has  occurred 
among  Ihe  lioops  at  St-  Michael's,  which  may  per- 
haps lend  to  something  Kood.  There  have  been 
tuiK'ly  arrivals  at  Terceira,  vvhich  will  strengthen 
the  Constitulioiiiilists. 

St.  Peleraburu:,  July  15- — The  day  before  yester- 
day, the  hirlh-day  of  her  Majesty,  the  general 
pleasure  was  i;renily  heightened  by  the  arrival  ol 
the  news  uf  (he  taking  of  Silistria.  At  the  same 
time  with  this  welcome  intelligence,  news  arrived 
from  Till'is  of  a  new  victory  g.4ined  on  the  IKh 
lilt,  by  (he  united  detachments  of  Major  Generals 
^lura^vi^co  and  liurzow,  over  large  bodies  of  the 
Turks  who  had  assembled  in  the  defile  of  Poztow. 
The  enemy  lo^t  (heir  rich  camp,  which  was  taken 
liy  storm,  a  large  quanlily  of  aiiimunilion  and  |>ro- 
visions, '100  prisoners,  five  .s(anilards,  and  all  their 
arldlery.  The  Turks,  whose  force  amounted  to 
15,000  men,  lost  1,200  in  killed  and  wounded — our 
loss  is  sniall.  The  details  of  this  action  arc  not 
known.  Count  Paskewis(ch  was  s(ill  a(  Kars,  but 
was  pre|)ariiig  to  attack  the  Seraskier  himself,  who 
with  an  army  of  50,000  men  is  about  GO  wersls  (40 
miles)  from  (hat  fortress. 

"Liverpool,  July  31st. 
Cotton  U.  Stater^oes  otT  at  (he  following  rates, 
in  bond:  Uphmds  51  a  li  M;  Alabama  and  Mobile 
54  a  6  1  Sd.  A  public  sale  of  Kast  India  Cotton 
took  place  Ibis  week,  comprised  of  10,500  bales  of 
which  onlv  lOjO  bales  were  sold,  the  rest  bouKht 
in;  Uengiii  obtained  3  1-8.1;  Sural  3  a  4  3-8d.  The 
Corn  market  is  still  heavy — purcli.isers  arc  cautious, 
and  prices  declining.  The  weather  has  been  warm 
for  some  time,  which  improves  Ihe  Wheat,  and  if 
we  are  free  from  a  rain  during  the  biuvesl,  we  may 
expect  an  abundant  crop-  The  pre.-fcnt  price  of 
American  Flour,  duty  paid,  is  34s  a  38s.     The  ag- 
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Prices  Current  in  Boston,  September  4- 

Afplts,  best,   bbl.  a .     Beans,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  1 1.00;  cargo  No.  I, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  2,  8.00  a  8.50.  DuUer,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .14  a  .16.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-sl.  6.00  a 
6.25;  Genesee,  5.75  a  6.00;  Kjc,  best,  3.50  a  3. '5.  Groin, 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  62;  Uye,  .63  a  .65;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .42  a 
.45.  Hogs'-I.ard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .9.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  n.OO;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.50;  Cargo,  No.  I 
13.00  a  13.60.  Seeds,  Herd's  (irass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch 
ard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu 
cernc,  lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .la. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man 

gel  Wurzcl .     H'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,  .32  a 

.45;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a  .22;  do-three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .28  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .24  a  .28;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .24;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  Istsort,  21  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  September  8. 
Bees-wax, yellow  .22a. 23;  Beans,  bushelgl.OO  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10.50 a  11,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  1;Bul(er,  No 
1,  .li  a  .8,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .lUa  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;    feiiCiers,  South.  .32a.34,VVest.  .32a.34;    Flax.l^ 

a. 8.   Hour,  sup.  5.50;  fine,  5.00  a  5.25;  Rye  3.50  a ; 

Cornmeal,  hds.ll.SOa ,  bis. a2.12J;  Flaxseed, 

cask a ;  bu.  1.12^;  Grain,  Wheat  1.05  a  1.10; 

Rye  .50  a.60,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .46  a  .47,1.  c.  yellow,  .48 
a  .'19,  u.  c.  round,  .52  a  .54;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
._  a  .— ;  do.  East.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .10,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .8  a  .8^; 
Hemp,  200  a210;  tarJ,  .6  a  .8;  Oi(,  linseed,  .680 69;  Pork, 
mess,  13. 25 a  13. 50,  prime  11. 50 a—,  cargo  10.50  a  11.00; 
Rice,  2.60  a2.87i;  Todacco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .■!,Vir.  .44a.'!; 
H'oof,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  28.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Saturday, 12 

Sunday, 13 

Muiiday, 14 

Tuo.^^day, 15 

Wtiliicsday,..  16 
Thursday,....  17 
Fn.lav, 18 


Sv^•. 
Rises.      Sets. 


Length    Moon 
of  days.'  Sets. 


II.      M. 

12  JB 
12  24 
12  22 
12  20 
12  18 
12  14 
12  12 


4  47 
rises 
7  17 

7  56 

8  39 

9  25 
10  14 


Full  Moon.  13th,  1  h.  22  m.  Morn. 


BJA.Z.TZIIXORB  FHXCES  CUaBENT. 


JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Has  now  on  hand  and  is  constantly  supplied  (at  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Seed  Kstablishmeiit,  No.  36, 
west  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,)  with  WHEAT  FAN.S  ol" 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  Uic  best  materials, 
and  by  good  worknem;  also,  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  which  he  is  patentee,  they  are  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  forage,  and  surpassed  by  no  other  machine 
for  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  Gideon  Davis'  highly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, — the  advertiser  has  recently  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  Shares  of  Uds  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  important  advantage. 

Also,Cle/.y's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size,  Cultiia- 
lurs.  Patent  Corn  .Shcllers,  Dutch  CuKing  Boxes, 
Brown's  Verdcal  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  I.and- 
retlis'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
llie  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  at  their  store  in  I'hi- 
ladelphia.  Orders  will  be  received  for  (Jrecn  House 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots,  from  (he  Messrs.  Landretli's 
spliiidid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Alsi>,  Fruil  and  Ornamental  Trees.  .On  hand  a  gnnd 
supply  of  Orchard  (Jrass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranled  of  good  ipiality. 

P.  S.    Agents  for  the  above,  whore  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Aldcn.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss,  &  Co.  New  York. 
David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 
Randolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
J.  C  &  C.  Burckmyeif,  Charleston. 
Dr.  W.  W.  .Anilerson,  Statcsburg,  S.  C. 
J.  G   Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 
Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  .Mist. 


Corrected  for  the  American  farmer. 

Baltimoue  Markets. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
price  of  flour  since  our  last — the  wagon  price  of  How- 
ard street  continues  at  §5.25.  W  heat  is  in  demand  at 
our  cpiotalions;  corn  is  dull.  Oats  are  scarce,  and  the 
price  advanced  considerably.  Lire  Slock. — Beef  on  the 
hoof  is  not  very  brisk  at  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  <i5.00  g  10.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  5.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  ".00  08.OO,  for  wrapping  5.00  a  10.00— Ohio,  com- 
mon,  a —good  red  a . — fine  yellow 

0  . — Rappahannock,  3.00  a  3.50 — Kentucky, 

fine  4-00  a  5.00— wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Flock — best  white  wheat  family,  J6.25  a  6."5' — su- 
pertine  Howard  St.  5.31  0  5.60;city  mills, 5.00  a  5.25  Sus- 
quehanna, — .  Corn  Meal, bbl.  2.3';j — Grain,  bestred 
wheat,  new  1-00  a  - — ; — best  white  do-  new  1.06  a  1.10, 
ord.  to  good,  .90  a  .95 — Corn,  w  hile,  . —  a  .42|  yel.  .40 
a. 4^ — RvK, — .  0.45— Oats,. —  a  .29 — Beans,  l.lOo  1.16 
— Peas,  .60  a  .65— Clover  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Timothy, 
2o2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50— Herd's,  ."5  a  '..00 — 
Lucerne  .37^  a  .501b. — Barley,  .45a  .SO — Flaxseed,  .75 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .9^  a  .10— Lou.  .1 1  a  .12 — Alab.  .9  q 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .80. 9 — 
Geo.  .9  0.10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .ilj  — in  bbls.  .22  a 
24;^ Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed,.18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .25  a 
.30 — full  do..30a.50,aeeord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 

ton, $210  a ;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140 — water. 

rotted,  noa  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  1,  bbl- 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.60 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  a 

5.60— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50  a 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  3,  4.50— 
Racon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured,  .9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .12^ — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .28 
a  .30 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §3.60,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §4.75  a  §6.25. 

•  Six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  by  the  single  bar- 
rel, for  Ellicotts'  Patapsco  white  wheat   family  Bour. 
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Common  Sugar;  its  History,  mode  of  Extracting  from 
the  Cane,  Claying,  making  into  Loaf,  Sic. —Consumption 
of  Sugar  in  the  United  States— Quantity  of  Sugar  and 
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AORXCT7X.TURX]. 


A  NEW  TREATISE  UPON  WOOL  AND 
SHEKP. 

Ttiinttaled  frcvi  the   French  by  the  Eilitor  of  the  Jlmerian 

Farmer, 

(Continued  from  page  136.) 

ClIirTEK  111. 

Q/"  .Merino  U'ooU  as  thnj  appear  oil  the  S/itq). 

Havine,  in  the  prcocilin;;  clirtpler,  acknowledged 
our  iaadeqinicy  to  treiil  in  ilclnil  of  lliv  ommon  and 
mnnscrel  icooh,  in  ci)ii5ei)iu'ncc  of  tlicir  prociigioui 
varieties,  we  turned  our  attention  more  pirliciilikil}' 
to  the  elasi'ilir^tioii  of  (he  ditlerent  quulilies  of  flie- 
ri'io  irooh,  and  htid  doivn  the  disrriniinatin;;  charoc- 
ters  by  which  they  were  to  be  known.  The  study 
of  these  wools  will  roMtinue  to  form  the  snbjeti  ol 
the  two  last  rli;i|iters  of  this  first  part  of  our  tcea 
tise;  and  we  will  no  on  applying  the  n;ime  of  meri- 
no wool  to  all  sorts  of  fine  and  6U|)erliiie  wools.  If, 
amidst  the  facta  which  we  shall  have  obstrvcd,  »nd 
the  conclusions  we  draw  from  them,  there  be  any 
thing  applicable  to  the  wools  of  other  crov.ths,  we 
leave  it  to  the  reader  to  make  out  the  analogies. 

In  this  third  chapter,  which  we  shall  ilivide  into 
three  sections,  our  object  will  be  to  avoid,  as  mucSn 
as  possible,  rcpelilions;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
complete  what  we  have  already  said  respecting  the 
growth  of  the  merino  wools. 

In  the  first  section  we  shall  treat  of  the  fleece  of 
the  adult  theep;  in  the  second,  of  (hat  of  (he  lamb; 
•od  in  the  third,  of  the  shearing  of  the  wook 

Section  1. 
Of  the  Fleece  of  the  Adult  Sheep. 

The  examination  of  the  Heece  of  the  adult  merino 
will  furnish  us  with  many  important  observations; 
1st,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  wool  on  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  boily,  and  its  general  aspect;  2dly, 
The  degree  of  uniformity  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
in  these  several  parts;  Sdly,  the  opinion  which  r»uy 
be  passed  upon  the  probable  quality  of  any  sort  o' 
wool  at  the  sight  of  its  second  g^rowlk  after  shearii(5> 
4ihly,  the  weight  of  the  fleece,  and  its  produce 
Of  the  quality  of  the  icool  in  the  different  '•''''  "J 
the  body,  and  of  its  s;eneral  aspect. 

If  a  ram  or  merino  ewe,  the  wool  of  v'"^"  '■*  ""' 
«5  perfect  in  respect  to  uniformity  as  it  ''?'''  ''^'  "^ 
examined,  we  shall  fi.id  that  general  "'«  ni'J'Hc 
and  inferior  portions  of  the  sides,  th  shoulders,  and 
the  flanks,  furnish  the  b.>,t  wool,  1.""  ^^  to  fineness 
and  (he  uniformity  of  the  fibre.  These  parts,  ex- 
posed (o  the  conlac(  of  the  li'«>',  are  not  exeM)pt 
from  the  inconveniences  whic'  thencearise;  so  thai 
they  rarely  present  that  nicrfiess  and  show  which  is 
remarked  of  the  wool  on  tlefcacfc,lVe  nccfe,  and  ihe 
rum;).  Towards  the  lo<er  parts  of  the  should.r 
and  sides,  (he  wool  is  perceivec*  to  ^e  commonly 
compressed  by  the  anMiial  Ijin?  "pon  it;  it  appears 
not  so  long,  alllioiigl.  the  lock'  are  not  displaced  or 
crushed,  as  is  the  esse  with  tlose  of  l-ie  belly.  The 
wool  on  the  loins,  and  that  r"  Ihe  splie  of  the  back, 
are  distinguish.d  from  ead  other  ly  a  difference  in 
fineness  to  the  advantageof  the  later;  hut  both  are 
inferior  to  that  which  w.  have  renarkcd  to  cxi«l  in 
the  shoulder  and  flank^s  and  '"  fdeclhat  (hey  may 
bear  being  assor(cd  (.gethcr,  tley  must  have  been 
pready  improved  by  (he  effect  of  crossing,  or  that 
the  animal  be  of  sr  inferior  tbrecd,  that  there  can 
no  longer  be  made  any  distiiclion  between  all  the 
upper  portions  of  ts  llcece  '1  he  wool  of  the  spine 
of  (he  back  and  that  of  >«  loins,  gi-neraily  lose 
their  quality  from  the  «ilUs  I"  the  croup.  At  this 
latter  part  it  is  very  infer  r.  and  goes  on  deteriorat- 
ing to  the  tail,  the'imprfing  of  v^hich  is  attended 
with  the  greatest  difficixT- 

In  the  above  review,'^  have  remarked  no  olher 
change  oJ"  character  v'he  wool,  but  such  as  ordi- 
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iKuily  uccompanics  a  dimiiiulloii  of  fineness;  hut,  il 
ive  descend  from  the  croup  or  riiiij|i.  In  llic  lhi;;h 
viewed  externally,  we  will  find  on  iIm'  upper  part  a 
flat  wool  which  seiins  luni.nT  than  thai  of  any  other 
part;  (his  is  owing  (0  (h.-  animal  UMially  resting 
upon  this  part.  'I'he  wool  growing  imineilialely  he- 
low  the  ischion  is  evidently  the  cuar-est,  hut  it  im- 
proves as  it  approaches  to  the  miildle  of  the  thigh. 
As  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  thigh, although  so  con- 
sidered by  many  persons, it  does  not  alT.ird  the  worst 
woid~;  the  fleece  is  generally  stained  hy  the  urine, 
but  its  character  is  more  marked  than  in  that  of  the 
belly.  Here,  the  wool  is  completely  compressed,  the 
locks  are  no  longer  distinct,  ami  the  fibres  are  more 
or  \ess  felted;  the  moisture  of  the  urine  and  excre- 
ments have  altered  its  colour,  and  sometimes  even, 
as  we  had  occasion  to  state  before,  its  very  substance. 
From  the  belly  to  the  breast,  the  wool  varies  from 
the  shortest  to  the  longest;  that  of  the  breast  may 
he  classed  with  that  of  the  rump  as  regards  fineness. 
I'he  wool  of  the  under  part  of  Ihe  neck  is  of  some- 
what superior  fineness  to  that  of  Ihe  breast,  and 
n-aily  equal  to  that  of  the  loin.s;  the  lock  is  not  so 
hng  as  that  of  the  breast,  when  there  is  a  total  ab- 
s.'nce  of  the  dewlap;  should  this  exist,  however,  in 
my  degree,  (he  lock  is  a(  firs(  longer  and  coarser: 
if  Ihe  dewlap  be  fully  developed,  (he  wool  is  shorter 
aid  its  fibre  becomes  still  coarser,  so  as  (o  afford 
oily  the  most  common  sort. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  that  sort  of  ivool  which 
i  found  on  those  singular  conduplicalions  which, 
en  some  individuals,  disfigure  the  merino  breed.  It 
B  by  excess  of  nourishment  and  the  selection  of 
\ery  fat  rams,  (hat  (hese  conduplicalions  have  be- 
ome  peculiar,  in  some  folds,  to  certain  races,  and 
vhich  have  after  several  generations,  extended 
lom  the  nape  and  upper  part  of  (he  neck  (o 
lie  whole  of  the  body.  Is  it  not  singular  (hat  ani- 
nals  w'Hh  thick  ami  hard  lumps  of  skin  upon  (heir 
mips,  (heir  siiles  and  necks,  and  more  resembling 
ninoceroses  than  sheep,  should  have  been  deemed 
>orlhy  of  being  extolled? 

Fr.-iin    lt»o   l„w,„r  ,>..,.t  of   <U„    „^rU   In   l\„   n^p«,  ,^= 

find  a  wool  pretty  much  like  that  on  the  loins,  and 
which  becomes  longer  and  flatler  as  weap[)roach  to 
the  nape:  the  wool  on  this  latter  portion  is  generally 
reniarkable  for  its  whiteness  and  Ihe  little  grease  by 
which  it  is  surrounded. 

As  to  the  wool  that  grows  on  (he  cheeks,  the 
tufts,  and  the  legs,  it  is  generally  thrown  into  Ihe 
remains  of  the  triage  or  pickings:  'that  of  the  cheek, 
however,  may  somelimes  be  assorted  with  that  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  tail.  But  ive  may  remark, 
that  animals  bearing  superfine  wools  have  generally 
but  very  liulc  wool  in  (hese  par(s,  except  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  thrir  growth. 

There  are  some  parts  of  the  sheep  that  are  par. 
ticularly  susceptible  of  producing  the  jarre.oTpoih 
de  culottes.  With  the  exception  of  the  location  of 
the  tufts,  where  scars  have  been  made  by  the  but- 
ting  of  rams,  the  jarre  is  seldom  ever  found  im- 
planted  in  the  sidn.  .Sometimes,  however,  i(  so  ap- 
pears on  (he  oiilside  edge  of  (he  thigh':  we  have 
seen  It  in  this  place  on  a  narrow  line  of  from  one  to 
two  inches,  and  on  first  ra(e  animals,  particularly 
on  a  Saxon  ram  of  pure  blood,  belonging  to  (he 
sheepfold  of  (he  agricultural  institutes  of' Hohen- 
heim,  in  Wirlemberg.  The  fleece  of  this  animal, 
however,  did  not  afford  a  greater  number  of  Ihe  de- 
tached hairs  than  is  ordinarily  observed  in  superfine 
fleeces- 

As  the  breed  is  improved  the  number  of  (he  hairs 
in  (he  jarre  sensibly  din.-inishes;  though  in  vain 
would  we  attempt  to  make  it  disappear  entirely,  and 
those  parts  from  which  it  will  be  removed  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  will  always  be  found  to  be  the 
coarsest  of  (he  fleece,  and,  (hough  an  excepdon  to 
•his  rule,  from  Ihe  nape,  which  does  not  usually 
iBord  the  coarsest  wool. 

As  to  thepuil  de  culotte,  it  always  indicates  (inas- 


much as  it  is  foiiiid  in  different  parts  of  the  body,) 
a  very  iiiniled  ilfgrec  of  improvement;  and  it  fre- 
ipicntly  betrays  impurity  of  the  breed,  lly  improv- 
ing  it  is  first  diivun  out  of  the  body  of  the  fleece, 
and  lastly  from  the  culotte,  (rump)  from  which  il  de- 
rives its  immc:  somelimes  even  it  is  got  rni  of;  for 
it  must  not  be  confoundeil  with  a  certain  sort  of 
long  and  more  transparent  haira,  thit  sometimes  ap- 
pear in  small  numbers  on  the  nape  of  merinos,  even 
(if  superfine  race,  and  which  seem  to  hohl  a  middle 
rank   between  the  jane  ami  the  poil  de  culotte. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  appearance  of  the  fleece. 
Many  persons  Ihink  (hey  can  discover  by  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  the  fleece,  suffi.  lent  evidence  by  which 
to  judge  of  Ihe  blood  of  an  animal;  we  will  not 
deny  that  an  experienced  eye  may  discover  some- 
thing in  these  indications;  but  they  arc  frequently 
fallacious,  and  il  may  not  be  useless  to  point  out  Ihe 
errors  into  which  we  are  liable  to  fall  by  relying  too 
much  upon  ihcm. 

'J'he  fleece  may  present,  on  its  surface,  locks  that 
are  either  Jlat,  or  Jlat  and  knotty,  or  sometimes 
pointed.  In  (he  first  case,  it  is  said  (o  be  round  and 
even;  in  the  second,  (hat  it  is  knotty;  and  in  (be 
third,  that  i(  is  irregular  or  in  pointed  locks. 

The  round  and  smooth  fleece  is  (hat  Ihe  locks  of 
which  are  all  of  the  same  length,  and  exhibit  on  the 
surface  a  close  and  uniform  apjiearance,  which  is 
lost  only  when  (he  sheep  moves  or  (urns  about. 
This  sort  of  fleece  is  called  by  the  Germans  closed 
fleece,  and  is  much  esteemed.  As  for  us  we  are  far 
from  adaching  to  il  (he  same  degree  of  es(ee(n; 
this  appearance,  It  is  true,  seems  to  be  Ihe  result  of 
a  pretly  considerable  degree  of  uniformity,  in  the 
growth  of  the  lock,  in  the  length  and  equality  of  its 
fibres  and  their  parallelism,  and  in  these  respects 
may  form  a  good  character;  but,  on  one  hand,  this 
same  appearance  may,  to  a  greater  extent,  be  the 
effect  of  the  coarseness  and  rigidity  of  the  fibres  in 
a  fleeceof  inferior  quality;  and, on  the  other  hand  we 
have  very  seldom,  and  only  as  an  exception,  found 
the  round  pr-d  closed  fleeces  to  afford  superfine  wools. 
■Vo  .'out,!,  that  A  superfine  fleece  would  be  the  bet- 
ter were  il  to  present  on  its  surface  this  smooth  ap- 
pearance; as  then  it  would  be  an  indication  of  great 
regularity  in  its  growth;  but  il  must  never  be  pre- 
ferred hut  as  an  additional  character  to  fleeces  of 
equal  quality:  and  care  must  be  had  not  to  de- 
cide too  confidently  of  Ihe  merits  of  a  fleece  upon 
this  appearance  alone.  However,  before  we  quit 
this  subject,  we  »vould  remark,  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  round  and  smooth  fleece  may  be  judged  by 
the  fact  that  it  does  not,  when  superfine,  open  so 
easily  as  a  coarse  one;  and  moreover  offers  less  re- 
sistance to  the  hand  when  pressed  upon. 

The  knotty  fleece  is  that,  the  locks  of  which  pre- 
sent at  their  extremities  small  knots,  sometimes  so 
closely  united  thai  they  cannot  be  untied  even  in  the 
beating  and  washing  operations.  This  peculiarity 
in  the  extremity  of  the  lock  is  seldom  found  in  any 
other  but  Ihe  superfine  fleeces,  and  in  those  sheep 
folds  in  which  the  greatest  altenlion  is  paid  to  clean- 
ness. It  is,  in  fact,  ea.sy  io  imagine  that  very  slen- 
der and  very  elastic  fibres  will  naturally  be  more 
liable  (o  become  en(angled  (han  coarser  ones.  It 
has  been  remarked  (ha(  such  kno(s  are  more  abun- 
dan(  on  (he  uppermost  portions  of  the  animal's  body; 
that  is,  on  those  that  are  less  in  contact  with  the 
litter. 

The  knot  at  the  end  of  Ihe  lock  lakes  on  two  dif- 
ferent appearances: 

In  Ihe  first,  the  fibres  have  a  parallel  direction; 
but  some  are  longer  than  others,  or  have  become 
detached  from  the  lock  on  the  surface  of  the  fleece. 
If  they  have  not  been  supported  by  the  dung,  they 
have  been  left  free  to  obey  the  effects  of  their  elas- 
ticity and  suppleness,  and  that  of  Iheir  mutual 
affinities,  and  they  have  become  entangled;  but  in 
this  case,  the  knot  i*  Dot  tight  and  Ihe  fibre  is  seldom 
unequal. 
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In  the  seconil  place,  it  is  remarked  thai  llie  ex- 
tremities of  the  loci<3  tliemsclvca  have  become  spi- 
rally twisteil,  and  the  knot  at  the  end  is  often  lighter 
than  in  the  preceding  case;  the  fibre  is  likewise 
oflener  untqual. 

The  kiwltij  chnracter  of  a  (leece  may  he  observed, 
on  the  S'lme  individual,  one  year  and  not  the  follow- 
ing. We  believe  it  hereditary  only  in  this  respect, 
that  it  usually  is  an  accompaniment  of  .Miperline- 
liess,  and  that  the  siiperfmeness  which  >hepp  inherit 
predispnsps  lo  this  defect.  A  proof  of  this  seems  to 
be,  that  those  descendants  that  remain  far  behind 
their  sires  in  fineness,  are  Iree  from  it. 

No  doubt  this  knotting  of  the  end  of  the  lock  is 
a  defect  which  it  would  l)e  desirable  to  remove;  bnt 
it  is,  nevertheless,  proper  to  ^uard  against  the  pre- 
judice which  some  persons  entertain  with  regard  to 
It.  The  Jews,  who,  in  Gerniany,  are  the  brokers  of 
this  conmiodily,  have  constantly  exaggerated  this 
defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  grower,  with  a  view  of 
making  it  a  motive  to  depreciate  the  wools  of  first 
quality;  but  the  Iruih  is,  this  defect  seldom  presents 
any  serious  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Up'ides,  as  a  disadvantage,  it  is  always  com- 
pensated by  other  accompanying  precious  qualities, 
so  that  little  importance  should  be  attached  to  it.  It 
might,  moreover,  be  remedied,  if  necessary,  by  a 
moderate  clipping  {imf-chage.) 

'I'hc  pointed  fieece  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  that  of  the  lamb  eighteen  months  old,  which  has 
been  sheareil  the  first  year;  the  locks,  Ihnugh  pretty 
equal  in  length,  are,  exteriorly,  very  distinct  and 
independent  of  each  other.  This  apjienrance  of 
the  fleece,  affords  much  less,  than  in  the  two  prece- 
ding cases,  indications  by  which,  at  sight,  an  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  the  quality  of  a  merino;  we  shall 
not  therefore  dwell  upon  it. 

home  observers  pretend  also  to  be  ablo  (o  judge 
of  the  quality  of  the  fleece  by  its  e.vt'Tiial  colour; 
experienci-d  writers  have  asserted  that  the  fineness 
was  in  proportion  lo  its  shade  of  black;  but  all  this 
we  must  he  allowed  to  contradict.  'I'lie  colour  of 
the  fleece,  it  appears  to  us,  depends  allogclhi-r  ujioii 
its  cleanliness  and  the  qii;inlily  of  grease  whicli  sur- 
rounds il;  it  is  blacker  in  proportion  to  the  greasy 
nature  of  the  animal;  to  the  less  frequent  change  of 
their  litter;  lo  the  smallness  of  the  space  allowed 
Iheiri  in  the  fold;  and  finally  lo  the  more  moist  con- 
dition ol  the  soil  of  the  fold.  Now,  all  these  cir- 
cumstances may  be.  atlached  to  the  most  indiU'erent 
as  well  as  lo  the  finest  Hocks;  besides,  it  is  not  the 
finest  animals  that  are  the  most  greasy;  sometimes, 
il  is  directly  Ihe  contrary. 

Sometimes,  the  wool,  in  Ihe  midst  of  Ihe  fleece 
lias  more  or 


ize  and  excess  of  fat,  will  be  generally  looked  upon 
as  almost  certain  marks  of  a  middling  quality  of 
wool 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  upon  the  external 
apjiearance  of  Ihe  fleece,  we  will  say  a  word  or  two 

■xplanation  of  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
Inisr,  properly  speaking.       /(  is  the  reunion  nf  the 

eatcst  ntiinber  af  fibres  of  the  wool  growing  upon 
any  given  spot  of  the  aniviut's  skin. 

From  this  definition,  we  think  we  may  assert  that 
a  superfine  fleece  will  inconleslibly  be  more  tassf, 
than  a  fleece  of  middling  fineness — since  it  follows 
as  a  mailer  of  course,  that  upon  the  same  given 
space  there  will  grow  a  greater  number  of  fine  than 
of  co.irse  fibres. 

But  if  by  tasse  be  understood  the  union  of  fibres 
that  afford  at  the  same  time  Ihe  greatest  bulk  and 
the  most  compactness,  then  it  must  be  admilled  that 
siiperfineness  is  incompatible  with  the  tanst;  for 
never  can  a  superfine  fleece  be  as  compact  and  bulky 
as  one  of  inferior  wool. 

If,  therefore,  we  do  not  confound  Ihe  /ass<',  pro- 
perly speaking,  with  the  appearance  nf  the  tassi/il 
may  be  concluded  that  Ihe  latter  almost  always  in<i- 
cates  a  low  degree  of  fineness,  whereas,  Ihe  tasii 
properly  speaking  never  occurs  but  on  superfine 
animals. 

(To  be  continued.)  I 


CHANGES  IN  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS. 

Institute  of  France — Academy  of  Sciences! 
On  the  changes  which  take  place  among  domestic  ani- 
mals transported  from  Kurope  to  America,  J\Ioik. 
Ralin  read  a  memoir  on  the  above  subject.  ) 

The  observalions  presented  by  the  author  weje 
made  during  a  sojourn  of  six  years  in  Culombl, 
and  collected  in  New  Grenada,  and  in  a  part  at 
Venezuela,  from  the  3d  to  the  10th  degree  of  noih 
lalilude,  and  from   the  70th  to  Ihc  SOlh  degieeU 


of  cliuiale.and  from  the  first  they  were  reproduced 
with  the  same  lacilily  as  in  Eurojie. 

The  establishment  of  large  cattle  ofTercd  mora 
ilillirullies — these,  however,  were  conquered  by  the 
a  Imii  able  perseverance  of  the  first  colonists.  The 
i^huid  of  St.  Domingo,  where  these  animals  were 
inmediaiely  carried  became  a  kind  of  nursery, 
where  they  multiplied  (irodigiously,  an.l  from  whence 
they  were  taken  lo  differrnl  parts  of  'I'erra  Firma, 
li.e  coast  of  Mexico,  anil  lo  Ihe  interior.  Oviedo 
iiii'orms  us,  that  notwithstanding  these  numerous 
cKporlalions,  herds  of  -l.OUO  beasis  were  common 
in  the  island,  only  twenly-sevcn  years  after  its  dis- 
covery. There  were  even  herds  of  8,000  beasts, 
and  according  to  Acosta,  in  1587  the  exportation  of 
hides  from  St.  Domingo  only,  was  35,114.  In  Ihe 
same  year  there  was  siii|)ped  from  Ihe  ports  of  New 
Ur.-nada  61.350— this  was  Ihe  65lh  year  after  the 
taking  of  Mexico,  before  which  the  Spaniards  could 
only  occupy  it  in  a  state  of  war. 

After  the  animals  mulliplied,  and  were  not  kept 
exclusively  about  Ihe  houses,  it  was  found  necessary 
and  even  indispensable  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
salt  .should  be  put  in  tlieir  food,  and  that  if  Ihey  did 
not  find  it  in  the  plants,  the  water,  or  in  certaig 
brackish  earths,  wliich  abound  in  many  countries, 
Ihey  becamc'poor,  the  females  were  less  fruitful,  and 
the  herd  diminished  rapidly.  Even  in  places  wheru 
animals  find  suflicient  salt,  it  is  of  advantage  to  give 
it  to  Ihem;  it  is  a  means  of  habitiialing  them 
promptly  lo  galheral  a  certain  hourat  theplacewhere 
Ihey  are  aceuslomeil  lo  meet,  and  where  they  know 
Ihey  will  find  salt.  If  this  be  neglected  they  will 
disi)t_rse  rapidly  and  become  wild. 

In  Europe,  where  luilk  is  an  imt)orlant  article  of 
product,  from  large  (or  black)  cattle,  they  generally 
milk  Ihe  cow  from  the  moment  she  becomes  fruitful, 
till  she  ceases  to  be  so.  This  practice  constantly 
exercised  on  every  one  for  many  generations  hds 
produced  altcralioiis  in  Ihe  species:  Ihe  udders  have 
acquired  an  immense  size, and  Ihe  milk  ciuitinues  to 


east  longilude.    Though  this  space  was  rather  li 

led,  it  oH'ered  a  field  very  favourable  for  observi-v^flow  even  when  Ihe  calf  is  taken  from  ihe  daru;  lhu» 
iloii,  Ill-Ill^  iiiivcrseil  inroiign  an  ii»  extern  uy  the  " 
grand  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes,  divided  in  that  part 
in  Ihree  chains,  so  Ihat  one  can  study  at  some 
leagues  distance  the  living  animals  of  Ihe  same  spe- 
cies; the  one  in  a  middle  tenipeialuie  of  ten  degrees 
cenlimelres,  and  Ihe  olliir  in  a  temperature  of  JO. 
Has  not  the  establishment  of  animals  transported  in 
these  regions  been  accompanied  by  any  remarkable 
phenomenon?  Once  naturalized,  have  Ihey  re- 
mained such  as  Ihey  were  in  Europe?  and  if  Ihey 
have  undergone  some  durable  change,  may  il   nol 


cast   some  light  upon  Itiat  which  they  have  at  lirsl 
of  a  deep  sliade  of  yellow;  at  other  |  experienced  in  passing  from  a  savage  to  the  dumes- 


liuics  it  is  perfectly  while,  this,  no  iloubt,  is  Ihe  ef- 
fect of  the  colour  of  Ihe  grease  itself.  \Vc  have 
studied  lo  discover  if  Iherc  were  any  well  establish- 
ed relations,  between  these  difl"ercnt  shades  and  Ihe 
quality  of  Ihe  wool,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  any.  Il  is  very  certain,  that  each  animal,  even 
the  purest  and  most  uiulcvialing  races,  in  born  with 
a  white  or  yellow  grease;  and  Ibis  natural  condition 
seldom  varies  in  Ihe  same  Individ 
the   dillerenl   sorts  of  merino  woi 


lie  condilion? 

Such  are  the  questions  which  naturally  present 
themselves,  and  for  Ihe  solution  of  which  Ihe  .-vulhor 
adduces  a  great  number  of  observations  relative  to 
aiiiiuils  of  dilferinl  species. 

..Miiininlftrotis. — The  mammiferous  animals  trans- 
ported from  Ihe  old  lo  the  new  worhl,  arf,  Ihe  hog, 
Ihe  slippp,  Ihe  goal,  Ihe  as«,lhe  horse,  the  cow,  and 
However,  all  jllie  ilog  Tlipy  have  now  become  on  Ihe  new  ron- 
pre»eiit   either  |  linenl,  more  numerous  than  all  the  large  indigenous 


one  or  the  other  of  these  shades,  and  we  cannot  say  |  quailrupeds  of  that  rcrion 
which,  ctelerii  paribus, '\!i  preferable,  because  by  ful-  !  The  hog,  when  raised  in  Ihe  warm  valleys,  where 
ling  Ihey  are  all  brounht  lo  Ihe  same  degree  of  he  wandi-rs  always  in  Ihe  wooils  seeking  wdd  friiils, 
whileiiess.  On  a  former  occasion  we  showeil  that  which  at  reriaiii  seasons  enuipose  all  his  nourish- 
the  yellow  colour  was  a  bail  sign  only  when  pro-  un'ni,  has  lost  almost  all  the  marks  of  donie-liril\  — 
duced  by  the  urine  ami  dung.  He  his  by  more  than  half  reassuiiied  Ihc  character 

Hanging  dewlaps,  and  an  abundance  of  wool  on  I  of  the  wild  boar. 
the  checks,  and  all  Ihe  way  down  Ihe  legs,  were,  un-  '      Il  was  to  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  iImI  Ihc  first 
fortunately,  fur  loo  long  a  lime  considered  in  France  !  hogs  were  taken,  in  the  year  1493 — one  year  afier 
as  aS'urding  characters  that  were  anxiously  sought  ilhe  discovery  of  America. 

afier  by  Ihe  growers;  it  may  be.  thai  even  now,  I  In  the  following  years  Ihey  were  carried  surres- 
there  are  some  proprietors  who  boast  of  the  efl'orls  I  sively  lo  all  Ihe  places  where  the  Spaniards  conlem 
Ihey  have  made  lo  propagate  it  in  their  flocks;  Ihey  plated  settling;  and  in  half  a  cenlury  we  find  llieiii 
will  not  long  remain  in  their  error,  and  these  cha-  from  the  'iSlh  degree  of  N.  lat.  lo  45  degrees  S.  lat 
racters  together  with  all  those  thai  accompany  great  I  lu  no  purl  do  Ihey  stem  lo  sufl'cr  from   Ihc   change 


sliowiiiu;  bow  animals  as  well  as  vegetables  are  im- 
iNJVed  by  domestication  and  culture.  In  Colombia 
^  '■'iiiber  of  circumstances  useless  to  mention,  have 
Contv|j|,(,.,|  (q  interrupt  this  practice — and  only  a  few 
"•"'"^ons  have  passed  since  Ihe  organization,  left 
i .  ."■"'^'-  has  assumed  its  original  type.  In  Coloiu- 
t)ia  lor  a  c.  ,,,  ppoju^g  „,,\\^  j,  ,5  „ecessary  Ihat  the 
call  should  y^  ,,^^  ^11  ,,^^,.  „,^,^.  ^^^.  j,^,^.  ,g,,araled 

"'"'?''.' '^'"''le  milk  thrnuccuiiiulaled  is  only  then 
taken  Irom  he,  w,,^,,  ,|,^  ^^^^■  ^^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
produces  no  mn,  ,„j||j 

The  ass,  i„  ,1;,  provinces  where  Mr.  Rolin  ha. 
had  occasion  to  obs,.ve  it,  has  undergone  but  sligbt 
changes  in  0,3  form  h,,!  |,abils.  In  certain  plac,  . 
where  little  care  is  ijien  nf  them,  or  where  Ih.y 
are  ovenvorkoi,  they  ar,  oCen  ro„l,Ml  deformed.  In 
none  ol  Ihe  pr.vinces  v,g,..,|  by  the  author  have 
they  relumed  luihc  wild  s-^io. 

It  IS  notthcsan,.  ,vi,|,  ,|,cl,„rse.  he  is  found  wihl 
in  many  pa.ls  of  C,|o,„|,ia.  Prom  a  state  of  free- 
dom Ib.re  lugins  loi,,p,.;,r  among  these  animals  a 
conslaiMy  ol  »olour.  'I'l.p  chestnut  bay  is  not  only 
the  reigning  colour,  b„  almost  the  only  one. 

Ihe  gait  pioerred  fo- doii-eslic  saddle  horses  is 
Ihe  amble  «nd  ■;,<„„/«„,.' (lack,)  and  Ihey  are 
successfully  tau^.t  both.  While  under  Ihe  saddle 
they  are  never  pe.,jiti,..l  to  ^o  any  other  gait.  Af- 
ter a  lime  the  hors.conlia,.!^.  habilually,  Ihe  stran- 
gles (f,igorgcHic«>;  ,|,o„  jf  „  ^^^  „f  .^  (j^^  f^^,,, 
they  arc  turned  ou,  ag  slallhjns;  but  very  few  of 
Iheu.  are  castrated.  ',(  j,  remaikabic  thai  from 
hence  comes  a  race  I.  flr|,ic|,  ||,e  amble  among  Ihe 
adults  IS  as  natural  ,  the  !,„(  a.nong  our  hor»cs. 
Natural  pacers  are  the. called  ag,n7i7/<«. 

Dogs  w.re  car I  to^meiica  ihe  second  voyage 

of  Cdiimous:  it  is  lo  btpmarked  Ihat  Ihey  had  m 
iheir  first  bailie  against  Iclmlians  of  St.  Domingo 
a  pack  of  twenty  blood  .„,„|,.     'n^^y  y,.^^^   jq,. 
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ploypd  »flir"«rcl»  in  Hit  coiu|iic>l  of  llic  dirterciil 
[intls  if  'IVrra  Kirinn,  «iid  |iarliciil.«rly  In  Mcxiou 
iinJ  New  O'rcii.iila.  Tlieir  race  is  |>rr»prved  willi- 
out  a|i|i:irriil  rli»nK<'  i>>  ll'i'  plitiiis  of  i>.<nia  Kp,  ami 
»re  used  for  cliisinj;  doer.  Tliry  dis|ilay  i;rent  ar- 
dour, and  use  (he  same  mode  of  allrti-k  ivhich  ren- 
dered llieiii  formerly  so  leirlble  lo  llie  aborigenes. 
This  eonsisit  in  seizing  the  animal  liy  (lie  belly  (has 
rrtiire,)  and  turning  hiui  uvi-r  l>y  a  quick  movenieut 
of  (be  heail,  by  availin;;  of  (lie  moment  when  li.e 
weight  of  llie  ijody  is  on  (he  fore  legs.  The  weight 
of  the  di'iT  thus  tliruiva  is  often  six  limes  greater 
than  that  of  (lie  dog. 

Certain  dogs  of  unmixed  raee,  inherit,  without 
having  been  t;ingl.t,  (he  insdnct  necessary  to  chase 
the  jiecari,  in  ivliieh  llity  are  employed.  'I'he  break- 
ing of  these  iloKs  consists  in  moderating  (heir  ar- 
dour, not  allotting  them  to  attach  themjtives  to  »ny 
particular  animal,  and  to  have  (he  pack  under  com- 
mand witliout  sullering  tliem  to  run  about.  Among 
these  dogs  some  are  seen  which  attack  llioir  prey 
advantageously  the  first   lime   they  are  carried  into 


fill 


the  variety  of  col 


ours  it  pre 


latter   even    preserve 
»eii(s  in  Kuiiipe. 

Conclusions: — 'I'liough  (he  preceding  observa- 
tions have  not  been  inaile  under  (be  intluenee  ol  any 
systrmadc  view,  it  appeals  (u  us  (liat  we  may  natu- 
rally cunelude: 

Isl.  That  it  is  necessary  for  the  species  to  be  ac- 
cliiiialed  like  individuals. 

■2'l.  1  bat  domestic  animals  abandoned  lo  thcm- 
seUes  liave  a  great  tendency  to  approach  lo  (be  oi- 
g.([ii/.alion  of  (hose  nl  (he  same  s|ieeies  we  sec  in 
ibe  mill  stale,  and  that  httle  time  sulliccs  to  work 
the  liaiisfuriualion. 


[The  assertion  made  above,  that  the  dog  was  not 

indimnoiis  to  the  American  continent,  is  contra- 
dicted by  (lie  following  abstract  of  a  review  upon 
llial  subject,  read  before  the  French  Academy  ol 
Sciences,  on  the  'Jd  May,  1S25,  by  iM.  Moreau  de 
Joniies. 


In  this  memoir  M.  de  Jonnes  establishes  the  fact 
ainst   some  former  powerful  aut 
the  woods;  a  dog  of  another  race  rushes  on  head-  llbe  lime  of  the  discovery  of  Atneii 


same  lime  enable  pa.li.,menl  lo  lighten  some  of  Ibe 
burden,  of  the  people.  It  woubl  be  Ibe  mean,  of 
conferring  e.senli.l  bi-n.fil,  upon  the  flurk  master., 
by  alfording  Ibcm  a  bona  fi.te  piircf.ir  iheir  com- 
modily.  At  present  the  market  for  wool  wa,  a  dead 
one,  and  Ibe  price  only  a  nominal  one.  The  caii.e 
of  the  depressn.n  in  (he  price  of  Hrili»h  wool  wa« 
occasioned  by  ihe  enormous  importalioni  of  foreign 
wool,  which  were  unchecked  by  duly.  1  he  conse- 
quence was,  that  an  immense  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  the  exports  of  wool  had  followed.  In  fad  there 
bad  been  an  annual  decrease  of  770.00(1/  in  value, 
in  lliat  arlicle  alone.  His  proposal  wasto  add  a  du- 
ly of  Ihicc-pence  upon  Ihe  importation  of  foreign 
wool  He  saw  no  slate  reason  why  his  proposal 
should  not  be  adopted,  particularly  as  (he  taxes  are 
three  times  the  amount  at  the  present  moment  that 
they  were,  though  Ibe  duly  was  precisely  the  tame. 
All  he  asked  for  was  equal  protection  and  equal 
justice.     The  Duke  concluded   by  moving  a  serie. 

it.    ol  resolutions  conforming  to  tlie  foregoing  sugges- 
agamst   some  former  powerful  aulhoiilies,  that  at    lions.  '  "       »*>" 

,  ,     .,  ,,■..,•    I  ,1  "■"r 'he  discovery  of  America  i.y  the  Kuro-       The  Earl  of  Harcwood  was  ofopinion  that  a  pro- 

long, and  whatever  may  be  his  strength,  is  devoured  |peans,  there  existed  in  lliat  continent  and  its  islands,    teeting  duty  on  wool   would  onlv    denres.  il.  A,;V. 

in  a  moment.  a  species  of  dog  entirely  dim-rent  from  those  known     •'■  "'"  omy    uepress  llie  price 

The  sheep  transported  lo  America  is  not  the  roe- lin  Europe.  In  supfioit  of  lliis  fhcl,  Ihe  roilowing 
rinos,  but  of  two  species,  called  ihe  "luna  batla  y  accounts,  collecled  from  journals  of  that  period  are 
burdt."  given.    On  Ihe  I7lh  October,  M81 ,  Cobinibus  found 

The  sheep  propagates  well  in  temperate  climates,  on  the  Liicaya  islands,  small  dogs  destitute  of  hair 
and  shows  no  lendeiicy  to  stray  from  Ibe  dominion  upon  Ibeir  skins,  and  which  did  not  bark.  In  HQ^, 
of  man.  In  tlie  burning  climate  of  the  plains  it  sub-  |the  same  navigator  met  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  some 
fists  with  dill'icully,  but  there  its  existence  gives  ugly  dogs  of  a  diminiilivc  size,  presenting  llie  same 
place  lo  a  phenomenon  extremely  curious.  'I'he  peculianlies  of  not  barking,  and  bavin"  a  naked 
wool  of  the  lamb  grows  nearly  the  same  as  in  tern-  skin;  Ihey  wera  used  as  food  by  the  natives,  wlio 
perale  cliniales,  though  somewhat  slower.  At  shear-  esteemed  Ibem  a  great  ilelicacy.  In  l(i33,  Ihe  I'Veiich 
iiig  lime  the  wool  is  not  remarkable  for  fineness;  it  found  at  Martinique  and  at  Gaudaloupe,  the  same 
begins  again  lo  grow  as  in  a  temperate  climate;  but  species  of  ilogs,  with  tlie  same  characteristic  dif- 
in  a  waim  climate  if  the  shearing  season  passeJ  ferences;  they  were  used  in  these  islands  as  hunters, 
wilboul  Ihe  animal  being  despoiled  of  his  lleece,  tin  In  Peru  and  in  the  Brazil,  (hey  were  likewise  found, 
wool  grows  tbick  like  fell,  and  finishes  by  coming  and  were  lieie  employed  to  chase  the  wild  ho".  In 
off  in  lufls,  and  leaves  under  it  not  young  wool  or  a  1518,  on  Ihe  discovery  of  Mexico,  iiienlion  is  made 
naked  and  diseased  place,  but  short  hair  well  set.  by  the  navigators  of  (|je  lime,  of  dogs  resembling 
brilliant,  and  resembling  that  of  the  goat  in  the  saiixt  luxes,  the  llesh  of  wbieh,  after  Ihey  bad  been  spayed 

(W    fuiieiilnK,  was  ralen.      In    every  pari  of  ^'o^lb 

Aineric.i  also,  there  were   dogs   which   served    lor 

hunting,  but  which  were  not  eaten,  unless  in  times 

of  gical  distress  fur  want  of  food.     These  last,  like 

Ibe  others,  were   remarkable   for   not    barking,  and 

when   teased   emilled  a  grunting  noise  peculiar   to 

Ihe  race. 

frcni  these  accounts,  Mr.  Jonnes  concludes,  that 

all  (iver   the    continent,  as  far  as  the  oOtli  ilegree  of 

laliluiti.,  and  on  the  islands,  there  existed  a  specie.- 

of  the   dog,  ditl'erent   from   the   European,  charac- 
terised  by  the  nakedness  of  its  skin,  and  its  voice. 

This  race,  he  observes,  has  not  yet  been  destroyed; 

many  of  its  varieties  are  s(ill  lounil  in  various  pails 

of    America,    and    are    designated    by    parlicul 

names.] 


imates.  On  Ihe  pails  where  hair  once  appe 'e* 
wool  never  grows  igatn. 

The  goal,  (bough  its  figure  is  altogether  1^''  '^^ '' 
moonlain  animal,  accommodates  itself  mr"  ''elle- 
lo  the  low  and  burning  valleys  than  on  I"*  elevated 
parts  of  the  Coidilleias,  Being  no  l-'S^r  miliiel 
so  often,  the  goal  does  not  preserv '''e  enormoi.s 
udder  which  renilers  it  so  reiiiai'"'^'*  among  u.; 
and  Ibere  is  ol'served  in  it  a  eh''?*  analogous  lo 
that  which  we  have  nolic  d  in  t-e  ^ow. 

HiriU  — Aiiioi.g  birds  the  c'-"'?'^*  have  been  Ifss 
manife-i;  the  hens  in  the  af"''  *•'''<!  "re  very  Ui  le 
riifferent  from  those  of  Em'P'-  ^"'  '"  cob)  cmn- 
Iries  Ihe  mode  of.  developoenl  presents,  among  lie 
acclimated  species,  a  •cmarkable  anomaly.  1-ie 
chickens  of  wbieli  the.iarents  have  lived  for  a  nun- 
beruf  gi'iierations  ir  a  temperjture  of  28  degi.es 
reiiti^rar/e,  aie  hateiied  with  little  dotvn,  soon  bs.- 
what  they  have,  aid  for  about  two  months  rem  in 
wi'hniil  any  other  feathers  than  llose  of  Ihe  wii^s. 

Chickens  not  acchmaleit  (and  I'  Ihe  ^Olh  ge-iea- 
linn  Ihey  are  not,)  pre-erve  tieir  first  down  ai  il 
they  had  need  of  it.  How  may  years,  says  (be.u- 
thor,  i^  necessary  to  produce*  sensible  change  in 
this  lespeel  in  thi-ir  orgjiiizci""? 

The  (i.wU  brought  by  (Id  S[)aiiiards  succeefd 
ver)  well  in  Ibe  grealer  ('fl  of  Hie  islmds,  hu  in 
some  elevated  paMs.as  iit'usco  and  all  thai  Viiify, 
il  wss  found  al  first  Ihal'i'ey  would  nut  piopagile. 
By  perseverance  a  few;"ere  obt.niied.  'I'be  l/-t 
were  not  proliile,  bu(  II"'  descendants  have  beccne 
m,  and  now-  ihey  are  eproduced  with  the  samcla- 
cility  as  in  other  clim""'- 

The  same  may  I- *'aid  of  the  goose  whirh  i:id 
been  introduced  al  ogota  only  within  a  few  ycrs. 

The  peacock,  lb  Cuinea  hen  and  the  pigeon  do 
not  appear  lo  b*  undergone  any  change,     "he 


WOOL, 
The  following  discussions  in  Ihe  F:ng!i,h  House 
of  Lords,  respecting  the  present  very  low  price  of 
wool  in  England,  will  no  doubt  receive  an  attentive 
perusal  from  our  fanning  readers.  K  is  abiindanlly 
obvious  that  ihe  pressure  of  Ihe  times,  now  so  gen- 
erally eompUined  ol,  is  not  confined  to  our  country 
or  lo  any  parlicular  business.     It  is  general 

House  of  Louds,  .May  -25, 
The  Wool  rrade— The   IJuke  of  Richmond  rose 
to  propose  cerlain  resolutions  on  the  suliject  of  the 
rif  wool, 
irelaced  bis  motion   by  a   brief  statement  ofl 


press  llie  pr..- 
more.  Ihe  (oreigner  would  consume  his  own 
wool  lu  that  case,  and  the  English  manufacturer 
would  be  compelled  lo  do  Ihe  same,  and  Ihe  result 
would  be  a  general  Injury  to  the  trade.  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk  supported  Ibe  resolutions.  The  present 
distress  of  the  agriculturists,  he  believed,  was  great- 
er (ban  that  of  any  other  class.  Lord  Uharncliffe 
did  not  mean  lo  deny  that  distress  existed  amongst 
Ihe  agricultuiists,  but  he  denied  that  the  mode  pro- 
posed was  Ihe  best  means  of  relieving  (!,«(  distres., 
The  Earl  of  Malniesbiiry  thought  it  very  extraordi- 
nary that  notwithstanding  Ihe  assertions  which  had 
been  made,  the  imporlalion  of  foreign  wool  was 
greatly  on  the  ineie.ise.  He  thought  Ibe  whole 
syslem  of  free  trade  was  delusive,  as  he  knew  the 
trade  was  only  in  name  free.  Lord  Ellenborough 
said  Ihe  ministers  felt  deeply  for  Ihe  losses  of  Ihe 
wool  grower.;  but  he  did  not  think  they  would  be 
reme.lied  by  the  proposed  resolutions— iho  price  of 
wool  coidd  not  be  increased,  in  his  opinion,  by  artifi- 
cial means— Ihe  fact  was,  that  the  imporlalion  of 
raw  collon  had  increased  to  such  an  amount,  at  to 
interfere  with  woollen  manufactures;  and  he  Ihought 
that  any  attempt  to  prevent  Ihe  importation  of  fo- 
reign wool,  would  only  increase  (he  demand  for  cot- 
Ions,  and  injure  Ihe  English  wool  growers.  After 
some  (uriher  debate  the  resolutions  were  lost— 88 
to  35. 

BEEF, 

Brigklon  (near  Boslon)  Market,  ^hjmsI  31. 
.^•25  at  market,  including  8  unsold  last  week.  The 
;.  rket  op.-ned  uneommonlv  bri-k  and  active  com- 
p:.,  ..d  wilb  Ibc  dull  and  languid  stale  in  which  it  has 
been  settled  lor  three  months.  Before  10  o'clock 
nearly  all  the  marketable  cattle  were  sold  We  are' 
not  certain  however,  that  (he  prices  were  materially 
changed  any  furlher  than  the  natural  eflect  of  a 
quick  market.  We  quote  from  -25  lo  30  best  al  45- 
Ihe  greater  proportion  at  §-1  a  4  50.  and  thin  quali- 
lies  al  >.>  50  a  4  per  cwl.  .Store  C«tlle-dull--550 
at  market,  mostly  from  Ihe  slate  of  .Maine.  Our 
Eastern  friends  complain  of  Ihe  low  prices  they  are 
■■'■'— I  lo  submit  to.     We  notice  the  sale  of  40  or 


30  yearlings  at  §6  per  head.  Shcep-42I(;  at  ma-- 
kel— all  sol.l,  except  about  600."  Lots  of  Sheep  and 
Lambs  were  sold  generally  al  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  liom  «!  50  a  1  75  per  head,  and  one  or  two 
small  lots  of  prime  at  $|   !s3;   but  near  Ibe  close  Ihe 
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T.  77-     TZIu  l„t«  at  a  a  4*  cts   per  11).  I  presence  of  lieat,  but  what  new  (jiinciple  of  mailer 

Shoals  were  sold  m  small  lot.  at  4  ''^;|;^,';'; •jl'^^,^,  I  P  g,i„ed  by  the  operation,  is,  and  w.U   be  for  ever 


(Sept.  IS,  1829. 


and  one  lot  of  5G  at  31  cts.  Whole 
tie.  Sheep  and  Swine  driven  to  Bri',;l.lon  INlarket, 
during  the  quarter  commencins;  June  8,  and  ending 
Aug..31,inclusivc:-Ueef  Cattle,  374S;  Store  Cat- 
tle, (including  Milch  Cows)  WZ9;  Sheep,  3o,269; 
Swine,  Ibii.— Boston  Patriot. 


BORTICtrXiTUKE. 


(From  the  New  I'.ngland  Farmer.) 

BLIGHT  IN  PEAR  TRF.ES,  &c. 

What  Mr.  Buel  says  of  the  fire  blight  is  not  so 

conclusive  to   my  apprehension,  as  are  his  remarks 

nrotuherances  which  have  hitherto 

r  .        .        _  .   1 ii„  »u»...... 


unknown.  While  the  sap  of  plants  is  confined  with 
in  the  proper  vessels,  it  possesses  the  heaUhful  qual- 
ities necessary  to  it,  but  if  a  rupture  takes  place  at 
the  lender  extremities  of  a  limb,  or,  should  no  rup- 
ture cccHr,  but  merely  a  detention  or  congestion  of 
sap  be  the  consequence  of  the  powerful  rarificatitin 
which  the  hot,  moiat  atmosphere  causes,  the  sap,  by 
coming  and  remaining  more  immediately  in  contact 
with  external  gasscs,  will  acquire  deleterious  quali- 
ties wholly  unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  plant.  Every 
compound  lluid  undergoes  a  marked  change  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  Crystals  become  deliquescent, 
and  fluids  are  crystalized  according  to  the  amount 
of  chemical  agents  which  are  present  in  ihe  atmos- 
phere.    If  the  sap  of  plants,  by  the  detention  of  its 


ilh( 


lectric  matter,  the  acetous  fermentation  of 
Ihe  vegetable  lluid  is  more  active,  and  they  under- 
go a  change  at  such  times.  This  is  a  case  well 
kiiuivn  even  to  the  ignorant,  who  usually  attribute  it 
lo  thunder.  1  have  repeatedly  tasted  the  liquor  iu 
wiiicli  Ihe  blasted  limbs  and  leaves  of  the  pear  tree 
li.ive  been  steeped,  and  I  have  a»  often  chewed  iho 
inner  and  outer  bark  of  the  diseased  parts.  1  have 
dune  this  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  diUer- 
eiice  in  taste  of  Ihe  sound  aud  unsound  parts,  i  ne- 
ver received  any  injury  by  so  doing,  nor  did  any 
virus  get  into  the  circulation,  tvhen  a  man's  band 
hiving  a  fresh  cut  un  it,  was  plunged  for  some  time 
In  lliu  water  containing  tiiedead  branches. 

Congestion  docs  not  ahvays  take  place  at  the  ex- 
Ireiiiities  of  all  plants,     in  the  cherry  and  plum  tree 
unfined  entirely  to  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or  to 


destined.  I  have  made  various  experiment 
vouiig  and  old  branches  of  pear  trees,  but  allhough 
1  used  the  diflerent  poisons  in  a  concentrated  and 
diluted  form— such  as  prussic  acid— mine  acid- 
muriatic,  &c.,  as  well  as  croton  oil,  and  mercury, 
in  several  forms— and  allhough  I  sacrificed  many  an 
insect,  such  as  poisonous  spiders,  &.C.,  yet  I  never 
succeeded  in  injuring  the  tree  farther  than  an  inch 
or  two  above  and  below  the  puncture.  \\  e  know 
that  Ihe  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel,  by  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  will  cause  instant  deatli 
in  man,  and  that  this  is  often  effected  by  external 
influence,  such  as  exposure  to  the  sun.  Here  is  an 
analogous  case  as  it  respects  loss  of  vital  principle, 
and  the  cases  approach  as  nearly  as  the  nature  ol 
animal  and  vegetable  life  can  appro-vimate. 

An  exotic  pear,  such  as  the  V-^;g''l°"'«'  ''>«^ 
Beurre,the  St.  Germain,  or  "'^  ^  Auche,  grows 
very  luxuriantly  in  our  climate.  1  hey  have  he  ca- 
pacHy  of  allraeling  a  greater  quantity  ol  llu.d  nutr.^ 
ment  than  those  trees  which  are  indigenous.  Ihe 
lire  blight   occurs  more  frequently  alter  a  summer 


cause  01  uiis   uesirut">>i  •^.- ,  -   ,i„i,.„i..,i 

have  been,  and  still  am,  I  have, never  yet  dettcttd 


any  insect  in  Ihe  act  of  puncturing  the  "-ee  »o js  to 
cause  fire  blight,  «/(/.«^/.  ./.''«"^«'^,'."''"!/."!l',''^.l■;; 

exammtnii  U.     I   once  sioou   u..^...   ■„„„ipnpr 

fine  St.  Germain,  while  1  was  directing  my  gardener 


of  a  limb  perish  mlh  Jire  bli'^ht  hcjorev.y  eycsur 

txamini.ij it.     I   once  stood   under  the  shade  o 

fine  St.  Germain,  while  1  was  directing  my  garde 

bow  to  amputate  the  limb  of  a  similar    rce  wit 

stood  about  ten  feet  from  mc;  1  discovered  "'«  ^^'b  t 

imuiediately  after  one  of  those   hot  showers,  and 


we  macerate  the  bark  and  leaves  of  a  blighted  limb, 
in  water,  for  six  hours,  and   likewise  macerate  the 
bark  and  leaves  ofa  healthy  limb  for  the  same  space 
of  time,  we  shall  find  that  the  acrid  principle  is  more 
active  and   in   greater  abundance   m  the   water  in 
which  the  diseased  parts  were  immersed,  than    in 
the  other.     There  is  therefore  an  excess  of  acid  in 
the  virus  which  e.xcoriates  the  inner  surface  ol  the 
bark.     A  concentrated  acid  seems  to  be  the  base  of 
all  poisons,  but  they  do  not  all  necessarily  emanate 
from  the  animal  creation,  whether  dog,  snake  or  in- 
sect, r  ■    r    ■  1 
We  rely  much  on  the  instinct  of  inferior  animals 
and  insects  <"ur  uui  sal'eiy.     A  rabid  animal  millets  a 
wound,  not' from  instinct,  but  from  the  absence  of 
all  sagacious  sensation.     He  is  in  the  delirium  ol  le- 
ver.    Not  so  with  a  snake  or  spider.     It  is  the  in- 
slinct  of  self-preservation,  self  defence,  or  revenge, 
which  prompts  them  to  inflict  a  wound,      ihe   in- 
stinct of  animals  including  all  that  have  locomotive 
powers,  is  seldom  at  fault  in  matters  which  concern 
Ihe  continuance  of  their  species.     The  locust,  the 
beetle,  the  pea-bug,  the  curculio,  and  a  number  o 
others,  puncture  the  bark  and  the  truit  of  trees,  and 
vegetables  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  eggs, 
or  to  sustain  hie.     The  vine  fretter  and  a  number  ol 
Ihe  cateri.illar  tribe,  abstract  by  suclion,  the  juices 
ofthe  leaves,  and  thus  paralyze   the  leal,     li'-t  al- 
though  this   ultimately   endangers   the    life  ol    the 
plant,  still  it  is  done  by  the  ordinary  means  of  inju- 
ring the  respiratory  organs.     We  do  not  think  tbat 
any  insect  is  cn.lowed  with  a  virus  which  is  so  de?o 
L.tin"  in  its  etfects  as  to  produce  the  disease  called 
fire  blight,  or  ifit  be  possessed  of  so  deadly  a  pois- 
on, that   it  would  expend  it  gratuitously  on  the  un 
An  insect  could  have  no 
d 


he  ivood  is  stained  by  the  vilialed  state  of  the  co- 
oriiig  matter,  and  the  disease  proceeds,  unless  the 

hole  of  the  diseased  parts  be  cut  away. 

\tw  Jersey,  August  21,  1829. 


HOLCUS  BICOLOR. 

A  Substitute  for  Choculate. 
There  is  a  plant  cultivated  in  Lancaster  county 
[ennsylvania,  which  is  considered  an  excellent  sub- 
;ilute  for  chocolate.  It  is  the  Iwlcus  biculor  of 
Vtlldenow,  from  the  seed  of  which  is  made  a  be- 
verage resembling  in  color,  tas'le,  and  many  other 
<l«a''ie3,  ihe  common  chocolate.  The  plant  is  an 
;  UDua.g  or  10  feet  in  height,  and  resembles  the  com- 
iion  iio«ii.  The  holcus  bicolur  is  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, and  gi  ,ys  ,ve||  in  this  country.  A  single  plant 
will  yield  seu  enough  to  produce  by  a  second  year's 
cop,  a  sulliciev^.^.  k,  furnish  a  family  of  sixer  eight 
persons  for  a  wUj^  year,  with  a  good  and  nourish- 
ing beverage,  wlivj,  jj  supposed  to  be  preferable  lo 
tci  or  colI.:e.— It  is.[,us  prepared:— The  seeds  and 
htsks  are  giound  in  .  coflVe-mill  into  grains  some- 
wlat  soialler  than  gri.,nj  coll'ce:  it  is  then  boiled 
ovsr  a  slow  fire,  wiih  a,,utlicient  quantity  of  milk, 
ani  a  small  piece  of  butp.r,  until  ihe  beverage  a&- 
sunes  a  chocolate  color,  miih  it  receives  from  the 
huiks.  The  liquor  is  then  stained  through  gauze 
an!  sweetened  till  palatable. — ^V.  E.  Fanner. 


colour,  from  a  dingy  yellow  to  a  dark  brow 

the  limb  cut  on  far  below  the  blight,  and  saved  the 

tree,  as  I  did  the  one  opposite  lo  me_ 


We  all  know  that  the  blood  of  animals  undergoes 
a  change  as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  wilh  IDe  ai- 
ILosph're.     It  not  only  becomes  altered  in  Us  nalu  e 


IDOSptl 

but  it  coagiilat 


The  iiilr 


mosphcre.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  all 
of  our  fruit  trees,  even  ol  those  which  have  lor  cen- 
turies been  acclimated.  The  quince-trees,  for  in- 
stance, arc  attacked  by  a  species  ol  fire  blight 
which  oflen  injures  them  very  matcruH},  ami  1 
oduVIiiTn"  of  a'imosphetic  i  have  seen  the  young  wood  or  twig  ol  Ihe  api 


It;  tiec 


EJi^;::5:':::j,Sir£;'5t,  .tr::t  1  J;i=i^t  s  "i^lJ^-sl .. .... 


p.„y  ,.;*..», i,,._r.„h._  >;.«„...,. ™l- 


(From  'he  New  England  farmer.) 
SCORUG  PEACH  TREES. 
\1r.  GuANTTHOi»juKN. — Last  fall  1  observed  that 
on-,  of  my  l)e~t  and  urgest  peach  tree.-,  appeared  to 
hedying.  Anil  I  had'ujly  determincO  to  dig  it  up, 
3U|posing  it  to  be  past  r.covery.  Bui  being  lolh  to 
los  it,  I  spareil  it,  and  i  (he  latter  part  of  Novem- 
be  last  I  scored  it  ontjuec  sides,  cutting  quite 
thn'ugh  the  bark  to  the  sOJ  wood  down  to  llie  root. 
Onlhe  largest  limbs,  as  hij^  as  I  could  reach,  I  cut 
omacore.  Large  quantities  f  gum  isKued  from  the 
incsions  during  the  winter  aj  .spring,  which  I  care- 
fulf  scraped  off,  after  every),oavy  rain;  al  limes, 
nea-ly  a  half  pint  from  one  tr^.  (^,iitc  early  in  llie 
seaon  1  had  the  pleasure  lo  seienilenl  signs  of  re- 
susllaliiin,  and  the  tree  bccaui  loaded  with  bhi5- 
son»,  and  li.is  since  yielded  a  h.,,i5omc  poilioii  of 
excllcnl  fruil.  As  soon  as  I  sa>S^|,e  effect  of  the 
scoiug  OQ  this  tree,  1  scored  alks,y  other  peach 


No.  «7.— Vol.  U.] 
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tr«es,  and  aUo  my  plum  Irees-  Kroiii  (tiis  I  tbink 
the  fall  scoring  is  prerorable.  Yet  tlio  trees  which  I 
(CorcJ  the  List  spiim  h.ive  borne  better  than  at  any 
time  bcrelolore.  fsow  whether  my  suceessis  owinj; 
(u  the  lavunible  seasun,  ur  to  the  acoring,  I  am  not 
yet  fully  competent  to  ileteriiiinc.  Bnl  I  am  strong- 
ly inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  owing  to  the  latter. 
Conscious  of  your  anxiety  to  promote  u^eful  and  va- 
luable iiuproveiiients,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  (o 
cuoimunicate  the  foregoing.  And  remain,  with  sen- 
timents of  due  respect,  yours  faithfully. 

'I'lioM.ts  Storm. 
Kip'i  Bay,  Stpttmberi,  is.' 9. 


10  RAISE  liRAPES  WITHOL T  SEED. 

J.  S.  Skisner,  Es.!.  Smilhjidd,  fa.  6>)i/.  6,  lSi9. 

I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  paper  for 
many  years,  thous;h  havin*;  no  use  lor  it,  nut  being 
an  agriculturist  1  have  never  taken  it  myself — 1  have 
never  noticed  in  your  book  any  thing  said  about  the 
grape  we  get  from  Smyrna,  so  much  used  by  the 
confectioners,  without  seed.  1  have  often  wondered 
how  those  grapes  were  propagated. 

Heading  Anacharsis'  travels  through  Greece,  I 
came  to  the  following  note — "To  obtain  grapes 
without  seed, — take  a  vine  shoot  and  cut  if  lightly 
in  the  part  which  is  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  take  out 
the  pith  from  this  part  unite  the  two  sides  separated 
by  the  incision,  cover  them  with  wet  paper,  and 
plant  it  in  the  earth." 

"The  experiment  may  succeed  better  if  the  lower 
part  thus  prepared  be  inserted  in  an  onion  before  it 
i»  planted. 

"Should  you  wish  to  restore  a  vine  to  youth  that 
is  nearly  dead,  remove  the  earth  on  one  side,  pick 
and  clean  the  roots,  applying  to  them  different  kinds 
of  manure."  Should  this  information  be  considered 
worth  publishing  you  may  do  so. 

One  of  Yot7R  Admirers. 


B.U&AII  ECOTiOV/rr. 

A  STEAM  BOAT  HOMILY, 
Upoix  Economy — the   Force  of  cerhh  Preju- 
dices— Family  Pride — the  Use  0FiMuLES,AND 

DIVERS  other  matters. 

Mr.  Eklilor, — The  greatest  convenience  of  steam 
boat  travelling,  but  one  which  I  have  not  often  seen 
adverted  to,  is,  that  it  olTers  bo  interruption  to  read- 
ing or  writing.     Here  the  honest  lawyer  may  draw 
out  his  opinion  in  perfect  harmony,  if  not  with  the 
law,  at  least  with  the  wishes  of  his  credulous  client; 
the  politician  can  sketch  the  portrait  of  a  demon, 
and  in   pure  amor /jafri^B  write    under  it,  the   name 
of  some  virtuous  and  eminent  statesman,  regarded 
by  half  his  country  as  its  ornament  and  boast;  and 
the  charitable  divine  himself  may  here  take  his  pen 
and  vaiiifi  up  an  old  sermon,  sprinkling  it  here  and 
there   with  a   little  fresh  brin. stone  to  sull'ocate  and 
burn,  and  yet  keep  alive  for  the  sake  of  burning,  un- 
til "time  shall  be   no  more,''  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  those  who  follow  and  pay  liim,  for  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  on  every  Lord's  day 
consigned  to  everlasting  torture  and  "goashing  ol 
teeth." 
"If  plagues  or  earthquakes  break  not  heaven's  design 
Why  then  a  Borgia,  or  a  Catiline? 
Who  knows,  but  he  whose  hand  the   lightning  forms, 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms; 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 
Or  turns  young  Aminon  loose  to  scourge  mankind.' 
From  pride,  from  pride,  our  very  reasoning  springs: 
Account  for  moral  as  (vr  natural  things; 
Why  charge  we  heaven  in  those,  in  these  acquit? 
In  both,  to  reason  right,  is  to  submit." 
But  here,  i  am  flying  from  an  intolerance  to  here- 
»;■  as  men  jump  from  a  ship  on  fire  to  be  drowned, 
rather  than  burned  alive. 


To  return,  the  practice  of  economy  is  admitted, 
'■veil  by  those  who  neglect  it,  to  be  a  saving  viilue; 
and  even  were  it  nut,  necessity  will  souncr  or  later, 
force  Its  ado|)lion;  although  she  generally  shews  her 
ugly  face  after  the  storm  lias  pa^M:J  by,  to  warn  and 
repruarh  us  in   the  midst  of  desolation  and  ruin. 

In  the  conflict  between  pride,  and  the  ohiig.ition 
lo  economise,  you  ivill  admit  with  nic  that  the  great 
dilliciilty  is  to  know  u-hcn  to  trample  pride  under  fool, 
and  manfully  give  ourselves  up  lo  reason  and  com- 
mon sense,  lo  the  farmer,  the  honest  tiller  of  the 
soil,  for  whose  benefit  my  humble  reflections  are  iu- 
Icnded,  I  would  say,  as  has  been  said  of  higher  in- 
terests, and  by  the  highest  authority;  "now,  even 
now,  13  the  accepted  time.'' 

Let  not  the  resolution  to  retrench  all  superfluous 
expenses  be  postponed  of  its  execution,  to  another 
year,  nor  even  until  Monday  morning. 

"Lost  time  is  never  found  again,  and  what  wccall 
lime  enough,  always  proves  little  enough."  Bui,  says 
the  faniier,  I  have  already  retieiuhed  all  in  my  pow- 
er—in what  item  can  I  use  still  further  economy:' — 
-Viid  here  1  come  to  my  purpose  which  is  lo  point 
)ut  occasionally  when  leisure  will  permit,  whatever 
aiay  occur  to  me,  in  answer  to  the  oft  propounded 
jiiestion,  in  what  ean  we  economise?  I  shall  speak  as 
I'aniiliarly  as  if  I  were  leaning  with  your  reader,  as 
slerne  says,  "lackadaisically  over  a  gate,"  looking  at 
lis  cattle  feeding  in  his  farmyaril.  By  the  by,  Mr. 
jlditor,  this  plain  "farmer  tike"  stylo,  as  it  is  called 
ly  pedants,  is  of  all  things  the  most  convenient,  and 
iJescrves  not  to  be  sneered  at;  for  if  it  be  nut  al- 
ways more  e.vpressive  than  th.it  which  is  more  or- 
nate and  high  sounding;  it  may  be  easily  employed 
as  a  cloak  to  conceal  our  want  of  familiarity  with 
language  more  polished  and  classical— but  zounds,  I 
must  stick  to  my  text,  and  by  way  of  taking  breath 
and  considering  how  I  am  to  proceed,  like  better 
men,  who  are  better  paid  for  their  homilies,  let  me 
repeat  the  words  which  you  will  find  thus  written. — 
A  steam  boat  homily  upon  economy— the  force  of 
certain  prejudices— family  pride — the  use  of  mules, 
and  divers  other  matters.  Well,  upon  a  little  re- 
flection, I  do  not  know  that  I  can  better  explain, 
how  farmers  sacriuce  thousands  annually,  by  sub- 
mission to  a  single  prejudice;  than  by  relating  a 
scene  that  I  once  witnessed  with  my  good  neighbour 
Jerry  Berry. 

It  was  on  a  Monday,  I  think  it  was  in  "dog  days," 
I  was  passing  by  his  house,  and  looking  at  the  short 
shadow  of  my  horse  upon  the  ground;  thinks  1  to 
myself  its  nearly  grog-  lime.  I  will  ride  up  and  ask 
my  good  neighbour  the  news,  and  tell  him  about 
neighbour  Thrifty  losing  seventeen  sheep  by  the  dogs 
last  night— you  must  know  that  we  in  the  country, 
as  well  as  you  in  town,  like  of  all  things  to  hear  and 
tell  ncu's,  even  if  its  a  little  evil  lo  a  neighbour — it 
gives  us  a  sort  of  sensation  like — just  as  women  run 
ill  the  softness  of  their  nature,  and  carry  their  suck- 
ing children  to  see  a  fellow  being  hung,  like  a  sheep- 
killing  dog,  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.  Besiiies, 
f  knew  my  neighbour  Jerry  had  soma  excellent 
nhiskey  that  would  soon  be  brought  out  lo  wash 
cown  the  sorrow  for  his  neighbour's  loss,  so  accord- 
ingly 1  rode  up,  and  hitched  my  horse  to  the  only 
garden  pale,  that  other  horses  had  not  pulled  ofl",  and 
ir,  I  went.— All  turned  out  to  a  1',  exactly  as  I  had 
anticipated,  out  came  the  whiskey;  that  it  tvas  li, 
was  evident  by  the  mark  on  the  sill  of  the  door, 
which  gives  the  same  lime  at  all  seasons,  but  if  un- 
der a  cloud  he  docs  not  thine  at  all,  and  then  we  steal 
a  few  minutes. 

After  taking  one  drink  for  sociability,  we  walked 
out  to  look  about  and  get  an  appetite  for — another 
drink  and  our  dinner.  Talking  over  various  m:il 
Icrs  and  things,  neighbour  Berry  showed  n.e  his 
corn  lofl,  and  lamented  hov;  low  it  was  gettin-,  and 
then  went  on  to  coiiijilain  how  m.iny  idle  luirses  he 
had  lo  feed.  At  least  nine  for  a  family  of  seven 
"whites,"   including    three  small  children!     I'here 


was  one  riding  horse  fur  hiiiiBelf,  one  for  Becky,  one 
for  each  of  two  grown  daughlcrs,  and  one  for  I'ora- 
niy  B.rry,  a  u'reat  lubber  of  six  Uel,  who  had  just 
relnineil  from  college  to  lounge  away  melvc  months, 
until  It  could  he  decided  in  lull  family  eouncil.  whe- 
ther he  should  illustrate  (he  name  as  lamjer  Berry, 
or  doctor  Berry?  Such  i>  the  laic,  invaiialdy  re- 
served for  the  sons  of  those  who  grow  rich  by  plain 
honesty,  and  hard  labour.  However,  instead  of 
branching  oU  here,  I'll  tell  you  a  separate  nlory  on 
this  topic  the  next  lime  I  sail  in  n  steam- boat.  Well, 
there  were  five  horses  to  feed,  besides,  the  four 
more,  the  most  inditfercnt  of  the  whole,  reserved  to 
do  the /aiour  o/ //le /rirni;  and  one  broken-backed 
mare  that  is  kept  to  breed  a  ragged  colt,  by  an  old 
fielder,  every  other  year,  lo  keep  up  the  slock— 
mcHi.  it  is  generally  found  essential  to  keep  one  ex- 
Ira  horse  to  make  up  foi  soi-c  hacks,  caused  by  bad 
saddles  and  want  of  care— and  to  meet  great  occa- 
sions, such  as  a  luihtia  muster,  or  a  funeral,  tvnen 
every  family  turns  out  in  great  force,  and  under  the 
same  impulse— to  wit:  in  search  of  sensations!  Well, 
said  neighbour  Jerry  Berry,  as  we  returned  to  the 
house,  this  waste  is  dreadful,  "when  the  well  is  dry 
we  shall  know   the  worth  of  water." 

There  is  that  horse  that  was  poisoned  by  a  drench, 
and  died  yesterday,  for  want  of  knowing  how  lo  tell 
colic  from  injlammaliun  of  the  inweU! — He  was  but 
live  years  old,  and  'twas  only  last  Sunday,  as  we  re- 
turned from  church,  my  neighbour  Boyall,  offered 
me  $150  for  him  as  soon  as  he  should  get  his  money 
from  Mr.  F.  in  Baltimore,  to  whom  lie  h:td  sent  his 
tobacco.  1  would  have  taken  it,  thinking  it  would 
pay  a  store  debt  to  Mr.  Sueall,  or  buy  a  pair  of 
mules,  but  Becky  said  no,  that  my  nei;;hboiir  only 
wanted  him  for  his  son  Dicky,  lo  ride  a  courlin"-  a 
rich  neighbour's  daughter,  and  she  did  not  see  why 
our  son  Tommy,  might  not  ride  as  good  a  horse  as 
any  body  else's  son,  and  so,  between  ourselves,  I  lost 
my  horse  and  ray  money — my  debt  is  unpaid,  nor 
can  i  boy  the  mules  as  things  go. 

In  respect  to  mules,  conlinueil  neighbour  Berry, 
after  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  I  have  been  reflect- 
ing seriously,  and  am  of  opinion  that  in  twenty-live 
years  that  I  have  been  using  horses,  I  might  have 
saved  more  than  would  pay  ;ill  my  debts,  and  give  a 
good  marriage  portion  looiie  of  liiy  d.iughtcrs,  who, 
poor  things,  may  never  get  married  for  want  of  a 
portion,  though  Becky  Ihinks  they  are  (piile  as  smart 
looking  as  our  rich  neighbours.  For  one  per  cent, 
added  he,  mules  may  lie  insured  to  live  twenty  five 
years  on  the  poorest  fare.  I  once  knew  a  rich  town 
farmer,  with  lots  of  money  in  a  Baltimore  bank,  that 
had  a  pair  that  went  into  the  city  with  an  empty 
cart,  and  brought  it  out  a  loaded  one  twice  a  week 
for  thirty  years— and  I  never  s:iw  these  mules  with 
any  thing  to  eat  but  a  bniuh  of  bay,  not  large 
enough  lo  burn  a  foul  chimm-y  on  a  rainy  day. 

I  am  del' rmiiied,  said  iVicnd  B^  rry,  lo  sell  off 
my  horses  and  buy  mules,  for  cviri  i;se,  if  I  can  on- 
ly get  my  family  lo  agree  to  it.  .lust  at  this  stage 
of  our  conversation  we  re-entered  liie  house.  Here 
the  first  thing  was  lo  lake  anollier  drink,  to  whet  the 
appelite  for  dinner,  and  here  wishing  your  readers 
good  health  and  good  night;  I  musl  l.ike  my  leave 
of  Ihem,  wailing  for  my  good  friend  Oouglass'  boat 
on  the  Delaware,  the  oppoitunily  lo  relate  how 
neighbour  Berry  broke  lo  his  family  ihe  awful  pro- 
position to  substitute  vttdes  J'or  horses;  how  il  was  re- 
ceived, and  how  his  tvell  I, id  siheine  nf  economy, 
was  frustrated  by  the  prejudice,  which  may  even  he 
called  iiatioii;il  as  well  as  ab.inrd,  against  Ihe  long 
ear  and  slim  tail  of  a  faithful  anim;d.  causiiit;  by  an 
obstinacy  woise  than  ninli-h,  a  l>iss  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  doliai.- 1;  1  may  relate  further, 
Ihe  aiiicisiiig,  lint  fruitless  arguments  of  my  friend 
Jerry,  in  favour  of  this  one  practical  item  of  econ- 
omy in  particular,  and  against  vulgar  prejudices  ia 
general.  How  he  luld  Ihe  case  related  by  liic  his- 
torian;  and    repiated    by    llelvelius,  of  Ihe  hump- 
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hacked  nalion  iLiil  j'cied  a  straij^ht  man  «liowas 
cast  on  ll:eir  blion-,  >aj  ing  nature  liaH  •'roliljcil  him 
of  his  fair  proporticin,"  and  finally  drove  him  off,  not 
being  able  to  tolerate  his  defarmity;  how  he  quoted 
(o  I3ecU\  ViillaiieV  di  I'lTiition  of  beauty: 

"Demamlezaun  rrapawd  ce  que  c'estqite  labeauti", 
Ic  grand  lieau,  le  tn  luilon:  il  vous  rcpondra  que 
c'cst  .«a  cracau<lf  avec  deux  ftros  yenx  ronils  sor- 
tant  de  sa  pclile  tile,  uiie  gueule  large  et  plate,  uii 
venire  j.ituce,  un  dos  brun.  Interrotez  iin  ni':;re  de 
Guinue:  le  beau  est  p^jur  lni  uue  peau  uoire,  huilcuse, 
dcs  yeux  cnfollC^^,  iin  nez  epali-." 

"AsU  a  toad  «lial  is  beauty,  llie  supremely  heau 
liful,  the  Iv  h'liinn:  he  will  tell  you,  il  is  my  *vife, 
with  two  large  roui  d  eyes  projecting  from  her  small 
head,  a  large  ar.d  Hal  neck,  a  yellow  belly,  a  brown 
back.  I'ul  the  question  to  a  Guinea  negro,  the 
beaulifid  i'-,  with  iiiui,  an  oily,  black  skin,  hollow 
eyes  and  flat  nose." 

And  how,  finally,  but  in  vain,  he  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  Becky,  (v\ho  grew  more  indignant  as  Jer- 
ry grew  Uiore  serious,)  to  the  idea  of  ruling  a  mule 
to  church,  by  quoting  the  well  known  edict  of  the 
king  of  Spain,  giving  pi-rmission,  as  the  greatest 
mark  of  royal  favour,  to  the  great  Columbus,  the 
discoverer  of  her  country!  to  ride  a  mule  for  the 
hentjil  nj  /lis  licidlh,  though  he  was  "not  a  nobleman." 
But  once  ii}ore,  good  night,  for  all  around  me  arc 
snoring — the  l>,raelite  and  the  christian,  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  '1  ink;  all  except  the  pick-pocket, 
and  hi-  i--  "playing  'pussom,"  wailing  for  a  chance 
at  some  honest  Ci.odpole. 


XiASIES'  BXIFAKTIVIEIfT. 


(From  the  Steuben  Messenger.) 
CHEK.JSK  MAKING. 

I  am  in<luce(l  to  make  the  following  communica 
tion.the  piinciphs  of  which  will  be  found  in  'I'honip 
son's  Chemistry,  »itli  the  hope  that  it  may  he  of 
use  to  some  ol  the  ica<leis  of  ihe  Messenger,  and  as 
this  is  Ihe  sea^un  for  testing  ils  utility,  il  )ou  think 
it  will  be  uscl'ul  you  are  at  hherly  to  publish  it. 
A  Lover  ok  Goon  Cheese. 

Milk  is  well  known  lo  consist  and  is  easily  sep- 
arated into  three  parts— cream,  curd  and  «hey. 

The  cream  ixd'aii  oily,  ricli,  and  sweet  suhslancc, 
diffused  through  llie  others,  and  easily  separated 
fiom  tlicm  by  siai.iiing,  but  can  never  be  hardened 
or  curdled  with  lennet. 

Curd  may  lie  separated  from  the  whey,  by  heat- 
ing il  a  little  mote  than  blood  or  milk  heal  when  il 
comes  fiom  the  cmw,  and  adding  a  lillle  rennel,  and 
its  richness  dep.nils  upon  ihequanUty  of  cream  IIihI 
may  be  ililliised  tlirou,sli  il,  and  which  may  be  easi- 
ly pressed  out. 

VVhey  IS  the  rnnainine  fluid,  and  its  richness. 
color  and  la»le  depcnil  upon  Ihe  quantity  ol  cream 
il  may  conlaiii. 

Cheese,  it  is  well  known,  is  imhiIc  fiom  lln'  cutd, 
and  the  cl.iescis  Ihe  belter  Ihe  u.oie  it  ciinl.iins  ol 
the  cream,  or  id' lliHt  uily  mallei  «  hicli  consliliiles 
butler;  its  gooi'niss.  therefore,  depends  in  »  great 
liieaMire  upon  Ihe  manner  of  separatiiig  Ihe  whey 
from  the  run! 

If  the  milk  he  much  healed,  tiie  curd  broken  in 
pieces,  and  tin-  wjn  y  lorcihly  separated  or  prrsx d 
out  wilh  heaiy  wi  ighls  or  palciil  presses,  as  i-  tin- 
practice  nilli  many,  Ihe  elu  ese  is  scarce  good  lor 
«ny  Hung,  bill  thewhry  is  delicious,  especiall)  tin- 
last  pres-id  I  111.  and  liiilter  imy  be  obtained  from 
it  in  consiilelahli'  (;ii..i.lil|i  s.  A  lull  pri  ol  ihal  near 
ly  llic  wlndi^  cii-.iii\  pi'il  id"  ihe  milk  has  been  sep 
araleil  fiom  lh«-  chu-e  ami  i«   in  Ihe  whey. 

Whereas  i(  ihe  milk  be  not  loo  inurli  heated,  ju-l 
SufTlcient  In  eiiiiile,  if  the  cuid  hr  allutM'd  to  remain 
unbroken,  and  lIu-  whey  he  sepaiated  by  very  slow 
and  gci.tle  pre»Miie,  Ihe  cieaiii  is  letaincd  and  the 
cheese  is  excillinl.  hut  the  whey  is  alu)Ost  trunspa- 
reDt  and  nearly  colorless. 


(Abridged  from  a  late  London  Magazine.) 

EXERCISE  OF  FEMALES. 

No  absurdity  is  greater  than  that  which  associ- 
ates female  beauty  with  great  delicacy  of  body  and 
debility  of  constilulion.  If  beauty,  as  Ihe  term  is 
understood  in  Europe,  may  be  defined  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  the  human  frame  is 
susceptible,  every  deviation  from  that  condition 
must  diminish  Ihe  pretensions  of  the  individual;  and 
It  would  not  be  more  inconsistent  to  say,  that  a  rose, 
bathed  in  the  refreshing  dew  of  morning,  and  blush- 
ing healthful  upon  ils  stem,  is  less  beautiful  than  that 
which  is  drooping  and  withering  from  Ihe  baneful 
effect  of  Ihe  canker-worm  in  its  core,  than  that  the 
female  form  is  rendered  more  beautiful  or  interest- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  disease.  Fashion,  the 
tyrant  of  opinion,  has  occasionally  decreed,  that 
elegance  can  only  be  found  associated  with  languor, 
and  that  a  pale  visage  and  a  hectic  flush  are  the  le- 
gitimate indications  of  beauty;  but  the  same  capri- 
cious legislator  has,  at  one  time  determined  that  t 
woman  should  be  shaped  like  a  wedge.  There  ca« 
be  neither  beauty  nor  83mmelry  of  form  withoul 
health;  and  Ihe  opposite  opinion  can  have  originated 
only  from  the  prejudice  Ihat  to  be  full  of  health  is  U 

be  coarse  and   vuljiur Observe  a  young   beautiful 

girl,  of  seventeen,  educated  in  Ihe  country,  when 
first  she  makes  her  appearance  in  the  circle  of  fash 
ion  in  Ihe  metropolis.  Is  there  any  thing  more  in. 
leresling  or  lovely  in  nature?  'J'he  eye  s[iarkling 
with  vivacity  and  health,  yet  scarcely  daring  to  meel 
ihe  admiring  gaze  which  il  has  attracted;  the  ele- 
gant oval  face,  shaded  wilh  Ihe  yel  naturally  cluster- 
ing ringlets,  parted  upon  the  smooth  ivory  of  the 
forehead;  the  lint  of  Ihe  rose  blending  with  the  lily 
on  the  cheek;  the  live  vermilion  of  Ihe  moistened 
lip;  Ihe  round,  tuit  inither  full  nor  slender  neck,  set 
upon  Ihe  gracefully  swelling  bust;  and  ihe  symme- 
trical proportion  of  the  body,  the  limbs,  and  the 
arms.  'J  ids  attractive  being  is  in  the  bloom  of 
heallh;  yet  she  is  neilhcr  coarse  nor  vulgar;  her  car- 
riage is  graceful,  .-lud  equally  devoid  of  alfeclation 
ami  reslraini;  her  step  is  firm  and  elastic,  yel  very 
ditVerenl  from  the  strut  of  conscious  superiority;  and 
Ihe  feminine  delicacy  which  characterizes  every  look 
and  movement  is  far  from  being  that  expression 
which  accompanies  Ihe  languor  of  corporeal  debil- 
ity, and  inilicates  Ihe  pre-ence  of  disease. — To  gain 
such  a  sla'e  ol  health  is  a  mailer  of  the  first  con.-e- 
cpience;  to  know  Ihe  means  of  preserving  it  must  be 
equally  important.  As  Ihe  girl  rises  into  llie  young 
Homan,  active  cxerrise  becomes,  in  some  degiee  iii- 
ccmpatible  with  Ihe  habits  of  the  sex;  but  il  shoiilil 
slill  be  conlinued  williin  bounds  of  propriety.  L!  il 
we  may  observe  here,  that  the  reslrainls  imposed 
upon  }oiing  women  in  society,  ought,  iindi  r  no  cir 
cuiiistrtiices,  lo  (irevenl  such  exercises  fMim  being 
daily  taken  as  will  biing  every  muscle  of  Ihe  boiy 
into  action.  'I'hc  necessity  lor  adhering  to  ibis  lule 
Is  even  more  nicessary,  after  a  young  lady  is 
hrongbt  out,  as  Ihe  term  is;  for,  allbiMigli  Ihe  n  su  I 
of  lale  hiiuis  and  dissipation  be  fatigue  and  debdily 
of  flame,  \c{  these  are  not  lo  he  siippo-i  d  lo  wa 
laiil  lislli  ssiiess,  apalliv,  and  indulgence  in  bid,  un 
III  the  [leriod  arrives  when  Ihe  same  round  of  plei- 
sure  is  again  lo  eoinmence.  If  a  young  lady,  alier 
111"  (alignc  of  a  hall,  were  lo  rise  in  Ihe  morning, 
and  get  upon  hnisi  back  to  breathe  the  balmy  and 
lelre-hing  air  of  early  day,  she  would  feil  inugoral- 
iil.  ebeeifid,  and  even  filled  for  a  renewal  of  tin 
di-sipations  of  the  evening,  piovjded  ihese  be  nnl 
loo  liequenlly  repeated^  whereas,  if  she  remain  in 
bed  till  mid  day,  she  will  rise  pale,  languid,  listless, 
and  uniclieshed;  and  Hllbuugh  the  slimulus  of 
pleasuie,  wbii  h  is  one  of  extraordinary  (lovver  on  a 
youthful  mind,  may  enable  her  lo  run  the  circle  of  a 


rtinter'a  assemblies  and  visilings,  yel,  at  Ihe  termi- 
nation of  the  season  a  shock  has  been  given  to  the 
conslitulion,  from  which  it  can  never  recover. 


THE  FEMALE  HEART. 
The  female  heart  may  be  compared  to  a  garden, 
which  when  well  cultivaled,  presents  a  conlinued 
successinu  of  fruits  and  flowers,  lo  regale  the  soul, 
and  delight  the  eye;  but,  when  neglected,  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  the  most  noxious  weeds;  large  and 
flourishing,  because  their  growth  is  in  proportion  to 
the  warmth  and  richness  of  the  soil  from  which  Ihey 
spring.  Then  let  this  ground  be  failbfully  cullival- 
ed;  let  Ihe  mind  of  Ihe  young  and  lovely  female  be 
stored  with  useful  knowledge,  and  Ihe  influence  of 
women,  though  undiminished  in  (lower,  will  he  like 
"the  diamomi  of  the  desert,"  sparkling  and  pure, 
whether  surrounded  by  Ihe  sands  of  desolation,  for- 
gotten and  unknown,  or  pouring  ils  refreshing 
streams  through  every  avenue  of  Ihe  social  and  mo- 
ral fabric. 


SFORTXING  OLIO. 


Note  to  the  I'.niTOK  oe  tiik  >ioi:ti.m;  .M m. ',/i."<k. 
There  is  no  department  of  the  Sporting  Magazine 
wbieh  can  be  heller  filled  up  thin  that  of  s/ionling — 
if  yon  can  only  pnvail  on  gentleiiien  lo  give  you 
notes  »|  their  spoil  in  that  way.  I  should  be  high- 
ly gratiiiiil,  for  one,  if  you  could  gel  seveial  gen- 
tlemen wAtom  I  could  name,  to  send  ynii  reminiscen- 
ces of  lleiv  hn  k  and  skill  on  auspiei<ius  days  of 
shooting  'llie  Sporting  Mig'zines  of  Europe  are 
filled  wilh  airounls  of  shooiiog  malehes,  which,  lo 
American  spoilMnen,  I  am  peisiiaib  d,  would  not  ap- 
pear exiraoiilinary.  Since  you  have,  at  great  ex- 
pense, "got  up'  a  >porling  Magazine,  lo  he  con- 
dueled  in  Ihe  first  style  of  cxecuiion,  it  is  10  he  hop- 
ed genlleuieii  will  not  be  baekwaid  in  giving  you 
sketchi'S  ot  (Acir  sporting  excursions  with  the  gun, 
and  ol"  their  noUons  of  game  dogs — best  kind  of 
guns — spdrliiig  powder,  ii.c.  I  sliniild  like,  of  all 
things,  for  example,  !o  see  a  given  number  of  men. - 
beis  <if  Ihe  Knglish  shonling  club,  take  the  fi.hl.all 
in  good  lillowsbip,  a  soM  of  which  fillowship  spoil- 
ing aliva\s  begets,— against  an  equ.tl  number  of  the 
crack  shots  amongst  your  own  acquaintances  in 
Maryland,  ilay  in  and  day  mil  for  a  week.  How 
Wdiiid  the  best  if.v's  Kngli-h  spori  compare, /or  Ihe 
tulite.  wilh  one  duty's  r«iie(i.vs  hnck  shooting  on  tiie 
Hing,  at  C  iiioll's  islam:?  If  you  could  engage  anjr 
of  these  g.nllemen  to  give  <ou,  during  the  next  st-a- 
sun,  in  time  for  each  monib's  .Magazine,  the  niiin'  ' 
of  bis  shots,  Ihe  number  of  birds  bagged— the  l,i 
of  buds,  and  a  liiii  I  discripiion  nf  llie  eounliy  sr 
over— It  would  he  eiil.-rlaining.  and  would  sliiiiiilil'- 
^eiilb men  lo  keep  Ihe  best  dogs,  lo  be   equipped  in 

sportsman. like  ma -r,  and     uonld  enrnurage   lh« 

riiing  geiieralinn  of  young  imn.  lo  spend  llieir  hi 
suie  time  in  the  oyieii  Jicld.  and  in  manly  ixercitts  — 
instead  of  seeking  to  kill  lime  in  an  oyster  cellar,  or 
Milage  stores,  drinking  still-burnt  whiskey,  and  in 
other  and  more  pernicious  haunts  of  dissipation.     I 
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rejoice  that  we  liive  al  last  an  oleRHiit  r»-i>o»ilor) 
which  will  becct  a  foiuliicss  for  hi^altliy  rural  aporls, 
ami  where  no  •^cnllouian  «ill  be  usIiaiiuMl  lo  ."tc  liis 
r«a(i  and  his  name. 


CCBE    FOK    TIIU    i^ll^aC    IN    Doos. 
Mr.  Skissek:         Cam}ibill  stalion,  Ttn.  .'/i'<.  46,  ISIS. 

Sic, I  hare  a  ilog.  of  seven  or  ei^hl  years  of  aije, 

which  is  »ery  valu.ilile,  he,  (ivelvo  niunlhs  a^o,  be- 
taaic  affecleil  wilh  the  iiiansc.  which  I  ncKlecled, 
until  ulcers  became  formed  and  riinnini;  about  his 
bead,  the  hair  was  nearly  all  shed  from  the  body, 
and  his  tail,  unless  the  very  extreme  point,  entirely 
naked.  About  a  month  past.  I  have  had  him  »vash- 
«d  three  or  four  tiines  a  week,  in  the  lime  pit  of  my 
lanyard,  in  a  lew  days  the  hair  beRan  lo  ^row  on  his 
tail. and  the  ulcrs  about  his  head  appeared  lo  be  heal- 
ing. I  now  wash  him  every  morning  in  the  lime  pool, 
and  i  have  every  reason  to  believe  it  will  entirely 
•ure  hiui,  and  my  opinion  is  Ihat  animalculx  are  the 
entire  cause  of  the  ilisease,  as  well  as  every  other 
of  the  same  character.  Samuel  MARTit«. 

[It  is  probable  'hat  a  solution  of  chloride  of  linu, 
say  about  a  pound  or  half  a  pound  to  a  gallon  of 
water,  lo.  be  used  every  other  day,  would  be  still 
more  eflicient.] 

Cure  for  Cancer  in  the  Lips  of  Dogi. 
Rub  '\i^  parts  affected  wilh  alum  water,  two  or 
three  tl-.i"^''  «  day,  or  rub  wilh  bole  ammoniac  and 
burnt  alum  occasinnally- 


nizsci::LXiAvri:o'as. 


COTTON  DUCK. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Isaac  J\IcKiin,  Esq.  to   Warren 

li.  Davis,  Esq.  dated 

Baltimore,  Jlug.  lith,  1829. 

1  received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  IJih 
mstant  requestins;  ray  experience  and  opinion  re- 
specting cotton  duck,  which  I  shall  give  wilh  great 
eaodour,  as  1  have  no  interest  in  the  use  of  cotton 
duck,  farther  than  the  general  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. Having  been  constantly  engaged  in  the  ship- 
ping busmess  as  owner,  for  about  .30  years  past,  and 
particularly  in  fast  sailing  Baltimore  schooners,  ray 
attention  has  been  constantly  applied  to  whatever 
would  improve  their  speed  in  sailing,  as  those  ves- 
sels are  generally  employed  in  such  voyages  where 
tvery  thing  depends  on  fast  sailing;  emd  when  the 
British  orders  in  council  were  in  force,  France  was 
principally  supplied  with  colonial  produce  by  this 
description  of  vessels  under  French  imperial  per- 
mits— and  sonieliines  I  have  been  under  the  neccs- 
»iiy  of  standing  my  own  underwriter  to  the  amount 
of  iplOO.OiiO  on  a  single  vessel — (hus  situated,  every 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  oulfil  of  the  vessel, 
but  at  this  lime  (  was  not  acquainted  with  the  great 
value  of  cotton  duck. 

It  was  during  our  late  »var  wilh  Great  Britain, 
that  It  began  to  be  introduced,  and  my  fir.4t  know- 
leilge  of  it  was  in  about  1313,  by  being  u*ed  on  a 
Baltimore  schooner,  called  the  Tuckahue.  and  which 
vessel,  in  consequence,  had  the  reputation  of  out 
•ailins  all  the  other  B.illimore  schooners.  In  1SI5. 
I  built  two  fine  schooners,  burthen  about  iOll  Ions 
each,  the  one  called  the  Ros.sie  and  the  other  the 
Plaltsbure,  both  ihese  vessels'  principal  sails  were 
of  cotton  duck,  and  lully  answered  expectation  a« 
far  as  heard  from, — both  being  uncommon  fast  sail- 
ing vessels,  and  in  which  I  consider  the  cotton  duck 
had  a  principal  share;  in  the  year  I82.-J  I  built  the 
.fast  sailing  schooner  Yellot,  burthen  about  ISO  Ions, 
and  lhi!>  vessel's  suils  were  entirely  made  of  collon, 
both  lisht  and  heavy  sails;  her  repulalior,.f.ir  sailing 
is  not  exceeded,  if  equalled,  by  any  vessel  of  her 
•lass,     bhe  has    Biadt;  two  voyages  around  Cape 


I  lorn  with  collon  duck,  and  two  lo  Smyrna;  none 
but  collon  iluck  has  ever  been  used  during  Ihote 
Villages,  and  so  fully  satisfied  am  I  with  collon  duck, 
Ihat  I  shall  never  permit  any  oilier  to  be  u^ed  on 
board  my  vessels,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  Ihat  il  is 
far  superior  to  all  other  duck,  without  exception. 
In  llic  fust  [dace  the  cost  is  rather  under  the  best 
Holland  duck — seconil,  Ihat  it  will  outlast  any  oilier 
duck,  as  it  never  mildews — third,  Ihat  a  Vl■s^el  wilh 
a  suit  of  cotton  duck  sails,  will  sail  nearly  a  luile 
per  hour  (aster  than  with  sails  of  any  other  des- 
cription— this  fact  is  so  well  established,  that  all  llie 
fast  sailing  boats  in  the  Chesapeake  bay,  as  Mr. 
Hooper,  a  respectable  sail  maker  of  Ihis  place,  has 
just  informed  nic,  have  no  other  sails  than  cotton 
iluck.  Mr.  James  Cooper,  a  hi:;hly  respectable  pi- 
lot for  the  port  of  Charleston,  has  informed  iiie  in  a 
conversation  respecting  cotton  duck,  wilhin  a  few 
da\  s  past,  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  cbtlun  duck  in 
selfdifcnce,  as  he  found  the  other  pilot  boats  laid 
nearer  lo  the  wind  with  cotton  duck  sails,  and  out- 
sailed his  boat,  bill  when  he  put  the  cotton  duck  on 
her,  she  outsailed  them.  Capt.  Kelly's  fine  ship 
I'eruvian,  built  in  this  port,  has  made  four  voyages 
around  Cape  Horn,  ivilli  no  other  sails  than  cotton 
duck — he  prefers  it  to  all  other  canvass,  as  to  its 
lasting  and  increasing  the  sailing  of  the  ship.  I  saw 
a  sail  on  board  the  other  day;  which  had  made  the 
above  voyages,  and  looked  quite  well — he  has  prom- 
ised me  H  cerliticate  respecting  the  wear  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian's sails,  which,  when  received,  1  will  send  you. 
I  am  much  pleased  to  hear  th*t  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  has  it  in  contemplation  !o  make  an  exjier 
iment  of  cotton  duck.  1  am  folly  persuaded  that  it 
will  succeed,  if  attempted,  and  that  it  will  be  a 
great  step  for  the  country,  the  navy,  and  all  con- 
cerned. As  it  respects  the  navy,  it  will  give  them  the 
capacily  of  outsailing  or  catching  their  enemies,  as 
may  best  suit  the  occasion;  but  I  hope  the  experi- 
ment will  be  fairly  made,  Ihat  is,  let  a  sloop  ol  war 
or  a  frigate,  have  an  entire  suit  of  sails  (bolh  light 
.Tiid  heavy  sails)  made  of  cotton  duck,  and  go  out  in 
company  with  another  sloop  of  war  or  fiigale  wilh 
the  canvass  now  in  use  in  the  navy,  and  have  a  trial 
of  sailing — after  Ihis  has  been  done,  let  Ihe  vessel 
wilh  the  cotton  duck  sails  unbend  them,  and  put  to 
the  yards  the  canvass  now  in  use.  when  the  ditfer 
ence  in  point  of  sailing  will  be  [lerceived.  As  for 
the  cost  of  Ihe  experiment  it  is  not  worth  mention- 
ing— Ihe  sails  will  not  be  lost,  and  in  justice  to  the 
country  Ihe  experiment  ought  to  be  made  wilhoiil 
delay;  Ihere  is  only  one  objection  to  Ihe  use  of  cot- 
Ion  duck,  which  requires  consideration;  and  ihat  is, 
whether  it  is  more  likely  to  take  (ire  In  lime  of  ac- 
tion than  other  canvass — in  answer  to  this,  I  say, 
let  a  fair  experiment  be  made  at  the  navy  yard, 
Washington,  under  Ihe  in.spiclinn  of  the  president, 
secretary,  and  all  concerned. — My  plan  would  be  lo 
have  an  old  mast  rigged  with  shiouds,  &.c.  wilh  a 
fore  yard,  and  cotton  duck  sail  affixed  thereto,  and 
a  similar  mast  and  fore  yard  wilh  foresail  affixed,  of 
the  canvass  now  in  use  by  the  navy — then  let  as  ma- 
ny 24  pounders  be  fired  at  those  sails  at  such  dis- 
lancp  as  Ihe  wads  would  strike,  and  sec  which  sail 
taught  lire  first — Ihe  only  way  to  meet  objections  is 
lo  have  Ihe  experiment  made  to  test  them.  As  lo 
die  slrrnulh  of  yarns  by  weight,  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  Ihat  manner  of  trying;  but  if  a  principal  sail 
will  make  two  voyages  round  Cape  Horn,  or  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  want  no  furihcr  wear  out  of 
it,  as  it  has  then  more  than  done  its  full  duty — the 
mere  fact  that  a  vessel  wilh  cotton  duck  sails  will 
sail  faster  than  wilh  any  other  canvass,  is  sullicient 
to  cover  a  great  many  objections,  but  I  maintain  it 
is  cheaper  and  belter  in  every  respect  besides  the 
price  of  the  cloths: 
Best  cotton  duck.  No,  1 ,  •10  cts.  per  yd.  22  in.  wide. 

2.  38 

S.  36 

4,  S4  " 


Best  cotton  duck.  No.  b.  .S:<  cit.  per  yd  'ii  in.  wide. 

G.  .S-2 

7.. 11 

8,  Jll  ••  •'. 

!•.  IS 
10,  27 
I  think  No.  I  ralher  too  heavy  foi  Ibe  n  ivy;  ai  it 
ivi.|;^lis  nearly  a  pound  lo  the  yard  of  ii  inches  wide. 
I.  however,  make  usi-  of  llii>  nuoiber  lor  Ihe  sehuon- 
IT  Velloll's  three  lower  sails.  As  for  collon  rope,  I 
am  sorry  that  il  is  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  any 
information  respecling  il,  as  I  h  ive  never  seen  any 
of  it  used.  As  for  collon  ru|ie  or  yarn  IImI  in  ex- 
posed lo  the  air  fur  a  length  of  time,  I  >lioiild  Ihink 
It  wuuld  do  it  great  injury.  Plenty  of  first  quality 
collon  duck  to  be  had  here. 

A  militia  captain  receiving  a  note  from  a  lady, 
requesting  "the  pleasure  of  Ins  company,"  under- 
stood it  as  a  couiplimerit  to  those  undiT  his  com- 
mand, and  marched  the  whole  of  them  tu  the  lady's 
house. 


^2212  'J-j^SiSaSLS. 


Baltimore, Friday,  Skptlmeer  18,  1829. 


Maryland  Aurici/ltdral  Society. 

Thursday,  Stjile-nber  10,  1829. 

The  Trustees  of  Ihe  Maryland  AuRicur.TURAL 
SocrETV  held  their  monlhly  meeting  this  day,  at 
Woodly,  the  residence  of  Jacob  Hollingsworth. 

Present,  B.  VY.  Hall,  President,  and  ten  trustees, 
the  treasurer  and  corresponding  secretary;  amongst 
other  business  transacted,  il  was  Resolved, 

That,  John  S.  Skinner,  S.imuel  \V.  Smith,  and 
Henry  V.  Somerville,  be  appointed  a  eoniioiltee,  lo 
runsider  and  report  to  this  boanl,  at  their  next 
ineeliiig,  how  far  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  Mary- 
land Agiicullural  Society  lo  employ  the  means  at 
its  command,  for  the  establishment  of  unnual  fairs, 
or  jiuLlic  sales  of  domestic  animals,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent that  object  may  be  made  to  supersede,  advan- 
lageously,  those  which  have  hitherto  received  its 
altrlilioii. 

John  Kiilgely  of  Hampton,  was  unanimously  ap- 
pointed a  trustee,  lo  fill  Ihe  vacancy  occasioned  by 
the  rt -^i^nalion  of  Charles  C.  Harper,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  Kiirope. 

Tbe  trustees  adjourned  to  meet  at  Oakl,'>.nds,  (he 
residence  of  Thomas  Oliver,  on  Fiiday  Ihe  i'lb  Oc- 
tober next. 


(L(  The  "Steamboat  Homily''  of  our  correspon- 
dent Clodpole,  on  account  of  some  objectionable 
passages,  might  not  have  been  iii«erled,  but  that  we' 
do  not  know  that  an  editor  has  a  right  to  reject  everjr 
essay  in  which  he  finds  portions  that  he  cannot  ap- 
prove. 

g>-  ,\.N  AzOREAN  Paradi>e. — .\  much  respected 
gcnlleiii.iii  at  the  eastward,  wliose  lady  and  daugh- 
ter embarked  last  July  for  Fayal,  on  a  visit  lo  some 
near  ami  dear  relatives,  thus  describes  their  resi- 
denc  on  one  of  the  Azores  islands,  in  a  letter  to  Ihe 
Kdiforuf  Ihe  American  Farmer; — "'Ihe  mansion  is 
situaled  in  the  centre  of  a  garden  of  three  acres,  and 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  harbour,  and 
of  Ihe  volcanic  island  of  Pico.  In  this  garden  vege- 
tation never  ceases.  Skirting  the  upper  part,  is  a 
hedge  composed  of  geraniums  enlirely,  more  than 
six  feet  in  height,  cunlainini;  every  varifiy  of  leaf 
and  (lower,  and  blooming  in  January  wilh  all  the 
Inxorlance  of  summer.  Scattered  in  the  richest 
profii-.ion  along  Ihe  walks,  they  will  find  orange, 
leiuon,  and  citron  trees  covereil  wilh  blossoms  and 
fruit  in  every  stage  of  advancemenl;  and  thus  Ihey 
appear  the  year  round;  al  the  same  time,  ruses  of 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.   18,  1829. 


vast  variety  are  shedding  lUcir  fragrance.  In  March 
(he.y  will  see  llie  Peach,  llie  Apricot  anii  ihi;  Almoml 
in  lull  hlnom;  am]  around  lliein  llie  Siijjar  Cane,  the 
Tea  and  Coflee  .Shnih.-,  and  Ihf  Kis."  Ti  ey  proba-. 
l)ly  arrived  ju.st  at  the  coniniciicenient  (d  ilie  vin 
la^e,  and  of  course  will  have  sixty  days  Id  riot  on 
the  delicious  grape*  of  Pico,  garnished  uilh  most 
dcliK;hlful  apricots,  ris;s,  &c. — the  thermometer  ran- 
ging from  52  to  SO''  the  year  round. 


§:?•  A  gcnllenian  of  our  acquaintance  is  desirous 
of  purchasinjr,  in  addiliim  to  his  present  sliid,  two 
thorouiih  lired  brood  mares,  of  approved  pedigrees, 
of  larue  size,  and  of  fine  symmetry.  Any  propo- 
sals, in  wrilinsj,  received  by  us,  (postage  paid,)  in 
virtue  of  this  notice,  will,  without  delay,  be  trans- 
mitted to  our  friend,  who  will  not  fail  to  uive  to  the 
same  the  requisite  allenlion.  Every  such  proposal, 
it  is  expected,  will  furnish  the  necessary  information 
especially  and  minutely  as  to  the  pedi'^iee,  the  sue, 
the  figure,  and  the  price  of  the  mare. 


8^  RIcLEB. — Another  drove  of  superior  Kentuc- 
ky mules  will  he  at  the  Three  Turin  tavern,  in  Pratt 
street,  on  Monday  next.  There  will  he  sixty  in 
number,  and  they  are  represented  as  very  fine  ani- 
mals. Gentlemen  wisliini;  to  supply  themselves  with 
this  very  valuable  stock,  are  advised  to  examine 
tliem. 


Mexico Intelligence  Irom  this  quarter  begins 

to  assume  an  intetesling  aspect.  By  a  recent  arri- 
val from  Vera  Cruz,  we  learn  that  the  Spanish  force, 
landed  at  Gabo  Kojo,  and  which  took  possession  of 
Tampico,  amounted  to  less  than  3,000  men,  most  of 
whom  are  said  to  have  been  negroes  and  mulatlues. 
Un  the  fifth  August;  a  party  of  fifty  went  out  to  ex- 
plore, and  were  cut  to  pieces,  a  captain  and  three 
soldiers  being  taken  alive.  Information  of  the  land- 
ing reached  Vera  Cruz  on  the  'id  or  3d  of  August, 
wlien  General  Santa  Anna  issued  a  proclamation. 
On  the  4lh,  Santa  Anna  sent  500  dragoons  from  Ja- 
lapa,  Vera  Cruz  and  Orizava,  and  on  the  (Jih,  he 
Went  by  sea  to  'I'ccolutia,  with  1-200  veterans,  se- 
lected from  the  '2d,  3d,  5th  and  9th  permanent  regi- 
ments, with  two  companies,  and  succeeded  in  land- 
ing without  impediment.  The  Infantry,  command- 
ed by  Landers  and  (jen.  Santa  Anna,  Chief  of  the 
troops,  which  had  come  in  from  all  parts,  amounted 
to  ten  thousand  men.  These  numbers  are  variously 
stated;  but  it  is  certain  that  Santa  Anna  has  a  much 
stronuer  force  than  it  was  supposed  here  could  be 
mustered.  Unanimity  of  feeling  prevails  among  the 
Mexicans,  against  the  common  enemy,  and  in  no 
instance  liad  their  oticrs  of  pacification  and  bribery 
been  accepted.  The  rumor  which  we  recently  heard 
that  400  mounted  troops  had  gone  over  to  the  SpaQ- 
iards,  was  totally  unfounded. 


•     „  „  I    .   1.,    ,",,,1  ft,..,  .."^..ri  nf  I'l  o  Qr,„v  cf  t'om,  hu.  .60  a  62;  Kye,  .63  a  .65;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .42  a 

:  immediately,  and  that  a  part  of  the  army  of  ^j.     ';;,.;,„,,,  '„/,urt,  new,  lb.  .8.   i-orA:,  clear,  bbl. 

lonatSilislriahadmaichodin  that  rtuec  ion.  ^^^^^  n.oO;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.00;   Cargo,  No.  1. 

.s  of  observation  ol  30,000  men,  remained  be-  ,_,  joa  13.00.     Stciis,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 


'  Latest  Foreion  News. 

Intelligence  from  France,  four  days  later  than  our 
last  accounts,  has  been  received  at  New  York.  Let- 
ters from  Bucharest,  dated  July  6,  state  that  the 
sieges  of  Rulschiick  and  (jiurgevo  were  to  com 
mence 
operat 
A  cor[ 

fore  Clioumla,  and  General  Uiebitsch  was  makin 
preparations  to  advance  on  Adrianople.  The  rein- 
forcements on  their  march  had  orders  to  rendezvous 
with  all  speed  at  ISazarerchik. 

A  Russian  and  Turkish  Commissioner  had  an  in- 
terview in  the  ram[i  at  Choumla,  to  understand 
each  other  as  to  the  negotiations,  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  open,  lliissia,  it  was  said,  proposes  as  a 
basis  the  treaty  of  Ackeriiian,  and  an  indemnity  to 
be  subsequenlly  discussed  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  It  was  doubled  at  Constantinople,  whether 
the  Porte  would  nominate  cnmmi-sioners,  until  all 
the  conditions  proposed  by  Russia  were  positively 
known.     The  Porte  was  by  no  means  disheartened. 

They  wrote  from  Jassy  on  the  8lh  of  July,  that 
consequence   of  the    victory    of   Koulevlcha,   a 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  September  11. 

JlppUs,  best,  bbl.  a .     Beatts,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.50  a  10.00;  No.  i,  8.00  a  8.50.  Buller,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .13  a  .15.  C/iee.5e,  new  milk,  .1  a  .9;  skim' 
mcd  milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  6.00  a 
6.J5;  Genesee,  5.87  a  6.25;  Rye,  best,  3.50a  3.75.   Grain, 


ALMANAC. 


1829. 

Ski'tember. 


Suw.  I  Length 

Rises.       Sets,    of  days. 


Saturday, 19 

Sunday, 20 

Monday, 21 

Tuesday, 22 

Wednesday,..  23 
Thursday,....  24 
Friday, 25 


H. 


M. 


12  10 
12  6 
12  4 
12  2 
12  0 
II  56 
II    .54 


Moon 
Rises. 


B.      M. 

II     h 

n   57 
morn 

0  6t 

1  47 

2  44 

3  40 


Moon — I^ast  Quarter,  I9tli,(i  h.  59  m.  Eve. 
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ard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  HoneysucklcClover,33  a  .60, 
Red  do.  Nor  them,.  7  a. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wiirzel .     fVool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,  .32  a 

.42;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .18  a  .'25;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .28  a  .32,  do.  half  blood,  .24  a  .36;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .25;  Native,  Avashed  .20  a  .30;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  32;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  September  15. 
Bees-icai,  yellow  .23  a. 24;  Beans,  bushel  Jl. 00  a  1.25; 
Bef/,  mess  10.50a  11,  prime  9  a 9.50, cargo  7;  Buller,  No 
I,  .7^  a  .8,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  (Motion,  New  Orleans  .lUa  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  /"etit/iers.  South.  .32a.34,\Vest.  .32a.3l;  Flax.l{ 
a. 8.   Flowr,  sup.  5.50,  line,  5.00  a  5.25;  Rye  3.50a 


Corrected  for  the  .^mencan  Farvier. 

Baltimore  Makkets. — There  has  been  a  trifling  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  Howard  street  flour,  or  ralhir 
li.jlders  arc  more  firm  at  the  highest  rate  of  our  last 
quotation,  owing  to  the  very  small  receipts.  The  wa- 
gon price  is  $5.25  a  «i5.37i,  and  the  store  price  $5.50 — 
§j.62i  has  been  demanded,  but  kc  do  not  hear  that  it 
has  been  obtained.  There  h  little  variation  in  grain. 
Live  Slock. — Beef  on  the  hoof  is  brisk  at  our  quotations. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  §6.00  a  13.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  o  6.00— red,  4.00  o  6.00— fine 
red,  7.00  0  9.00,  for  wrapping  5.00  o  12.00 — Ohio,  com- 
mon,   o — . — good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

0 — Rappahannock,  3.00  n  3.50 — Kentucky, 

line  4.00  a  5.50 — wrapping,  4.50  n  7.00. 

Flocr— best  white  wheat  family,  J6.25  a  6.75* — su- 
perlinc  Howard  St.  5.50  a ;  city  mills, 5. 00  a  5.25  Sus- 
quehanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.37^— Grain,  best  rnl 
wheat,  98  o  1.00; — best  white  do.  1.08  a  1.10;  ordi- 
nary to  good,  .90  (1 .95 — Corn,  while,  .40  a  .42)  yel.  .40 

a.. 12 Rye, — .  n. 45 —Oats,. —  o  .29 — Beaks,  1.10  a  1.16 

Peas,  .60  a  .65— Clover  seed,  3.26  o  3.50 — Tiuotht, 

2a  2.50 — Orcharh  Grass,  2  o  2.50 — Herd's,  .76  a  1.00 — 
Lucerne  .37%  a  ,501b. — Barley,  .45o  .50 — Flaxseed,. 76 
f— Cotton,  Virg.  ■9\  a  .10— Lou.  .1 1   n  .12 — Alab.  .9  a 

.10 Mississippi   .10   a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  o  .9 — 

Geo.  .9o  .10— WiiisKKv,  hhds.  Isl  p.  .CIJ- in  bbls.  .22o 
244 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  0.I6 — wash- 
ed,.IB  o  .20 — crossed,  .20  a  .22 — three-quarter, .26  a 

.30 full  do...'!0o.50,accord'gto  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 

ton,$210o ,  Country, dew-rotted,  136  a  140— water- 

rotted,  nOa  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,  bbL 

5.S0;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  a 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  S  50  a 
S.75— Mackerel,  No.  I,  6.50;  No.  2,  6.00;  No.  5,4.50 — 
Bacon,  hams,  Ballimore  cured,  .9  a  .10;  do.  F.astcrn 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  0  .8— Feathers,  .18 
a  .SO — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J3.50,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  ^t.'b  a  §5.00. 

"  Six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  by  the  single  bar- 
rel, for  Ellicotts'  Patapsco' white  wheat  family  flour. 


Russian  corps,  under  the  orders  ot   General   Pahlen    Cornmeal,  hds.  1 1.50  a ,  bis. a2.18};  Ftaj:secd, 

, had  passed  the  Balkan,  thus  transforming  the  seat  of  L^sIj  ^ --      -- 


bu. 


Grain,  Wheat  1.05  a  1.10; 
'war  to  Rounieha.      On  the  other  side  of  the  Balkan,  1  i[ye  .60  a. 60,  Corn  I.  c.  wliUe,  .47  a  .48,1.  c.  yellow,  .49 
there  was  a  large  body  of  troops  at  Eski  Stamboul.    a  .60,  u.  c.  round,  .53  a  .64;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa- Imer,'  continued;  chap 
A  now  army  of  fresh  troops  was  entering  the  Prin-     —  a  .— ;  do.  East.  .55  a  .CO;  black-eyed  Peas  .10  a  .50.    appear  on  the  Fleece- 

cioalilies.    ThereserveswerepassingtheDanube,    //.""-.Jersey  .9a. II),  Virginia.8a.9,\yeslcrn.8a.8i;    .'-'--  

Z  the   Army  of  Ohserva.ion^hus^treng.hened    il-^-L^i^"^' ^f;-  «•  ^^'l!:--^^^ 

Wice,  2.50  a2. 874;  V'otnMo,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  \  ir.  .4ia.:; 
ll'oo/,  common  washed  lb.  .26  a  .28,  half  blood  23.  a  .31, 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  .34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Bulliciently  to  a<lvance  and  appear  in  the  course  of 
B  few  weeks  befiire  Adrianople. 

Petersburg  w.is  illuminated  on  receiving  the 
news  of  the  fall  of  Silislria.  News  was  received  at 
the  same  time  of  a  viilnry  gained  by  united  detach- 
ments, under  M-.fjor  Generals  MeuraricfT  and  Boz- 
zow  on  the  I41I1  of  June,  over  great  masses  of 
Turks,  in  the  d«fih;  of  Pozhow,  in  which  they  lost 
their  camp,  v«hicli  was  carried  by  assault,  their  ar- 
tillery, stores,  &c.,  with  400  prisoners  and  five  stan- 
dard 


JACKASSES. 
For  sale,  by  the  subscriber,  three  very  superior  Mal- 
teese  .lacks,  lately  imported   direct   from  Malta,  in  the 
brig  Ivanhoe,  at  Boston.     They  ore  each  four  years  old 
this  summer,   two  of  which   arc   now  fourteen   hands 
^,  ,  „  ■    ■       ,r  i  high,  or  nearly  that;  the  other  one  is  a  little  over  tini- 

The  Nuremhurg  Gazelle  announced  that  Varna  ,,.e„  i.^^js  [ugh;  all  in  good  health  and  fine  condilum 
had  certainly  been  evacuated  by  the  garrison,  on  They  have  been  tried  to  mares  since  their  arrival,  and 
account  of  Ihcir  sickness.  perform  very  vigorously  without  any  hesitation.     .\ny 

Markets  at  Havre,  July  .Slst.— Sales  Cotton,  98  inquiries,  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  have  immediate  atten- 
bales  G.orgia  91c.;  28  Louisiana  at  97;   43  do.  at    tion.  SAMUEL  JA«UES,  Jr. 

1  iiOi;  150  bris.  Potash,  43.  C/inrle.'Iown,  Man.  Sept.  8,  1829. 
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AORZCXriiTUKXI. 


COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  HORSES. 
Teaching  hoie  to  judge  them;  to  rear  and  numage 
them;  hoto  to  im/irore  </icir  breed;  to  iirevent  or  to 
cme  the  maladies  and  accidents  to  trhich  they  are 
liable;  and  to  derive  from  them  the  most  value 
under  all  circtwtstances.  I'sr/nl  to  lireedrrs  and 
Farmers,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  these  interesting 
animals;  to  Officers  of  Cavalry  or  Insftcctors  of 
Recruits;  to  Keepers  of  Livery  Stables,  Sportstneti, 
or  yeterinary  Surgeons;  to  stage  Proprietors,  Tra- 
vellers, Farriers,  Horse  Jockeys,  Jimatcur^  of  the 
Horst,  St-c  S,-c. 

Br  AN  Old  OrricER  or  the  French  Cavalry,    j 
{TranHattd  from  the  French  for  the  .inurican  Farmer.) 
(CoDtinued  from  p.  194.) 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Of  Exercise  and  Repose. 

It  is  iroportanl,  without  duubl,  lu  consider  lb( 
benelicial  iolluence  of  cxercite  and  repose.  'I'ht 
first  pre^erres  the  sirenglli  and  lieallli,  (he  second 
acts  as  the  repairing  principle  tu  all  the  aniiml 
system- 

Of  Voluntary  and  hivohmtary  jMotioiu. 

All  is  in  motion  in  nature,  hut  this  moveraent  can- 
not be  constant;  it  is  absolulely  necessary  that  it  be 
followed  by  repose.  Organized  beings  a-e  ail  en- 
dowed with  this  faculty;  but  it  appears  shove  all, 
destined  for  those  which  in  their  conformition  ire 
provided  with  organs  of  motion,  such  as  aiimalsin 
general.  There  is  among  them  two  kinds  o''  morc- 
ments;  the  one  .spontaneous,  which  is  made  ivilbut 
the  will  of  the  animal  participating  in  It  in  any  min- 
ner,  as  that  of  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  nspra- 
tioD,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c-;  the  olbir  is 
Toluntary,  and  carries  the  animal  by  the  assi^tince 
of  the  senses  to  where  his  desires  call  him,  in'* 
makes  him  avoid  the  objects  which  might  injurs- -"m. 

We  may  then  consider  the  voluntary 'i'"'*'''*^''' 

\   animals  9c   h-jfin^    ttpr,    fori'  A',ezi',,.nt   obieC^i     llle  I 


newcd,  and  his  respiration  is  obstructed.  Then  en- 
sues the  diarrhoea,  the  molten  grea»e,  {gras  fundu,) 
worms,  choking  of  the  lirM  passages  {prenwr'cs 
yo,es)-m  u  word,  all  Iho  psurick  maladies:  the  horse 
IS  HI  a  slate  of  fulness  eonlrary  to  nature— blemishes 
come  01  the  exiremilies— such  arc  the  evils  that 
arise  from  continued  repose.  A  horse  should  then 
be  ollen  exercised,  and  if  that  be  impossible  his 
food  should  be  changed— diminish  his  ration,  and 
give  him  only  straw;  water  him  ofi.-n,  and  be  care- 
ful to  put  salt  in  dissolution  in  his  water,  and  to 
adimnisler  aperitives,  as  crude  antimony  mixed 
with  Ills  oats;  and  above  all  do  not  neglect  rub- 
bing, jecause  in  this  case  it  should  supply  the  want 
I  exercise. 
It  is  important  to  know  that  there  are  maladies 
that  will  resist  llie  most  skilful  and  methodical  lieat- 
ni(-]|.  if  regular  and  moderate  exercise  be  not  used 
wrh  Ihe  administration  of  the  medicines— the  scab, 
the  farcy,  &c.  arc  of  this  kind. 

The  accidents  which  arise  from  excessive  exer- 
cise, are  the  termination  of  the  forces  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  exterior:  the  muscular  action  absorbs 
these  same  lorces— the  interior  organs  langui.sh,  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  is  augmented  as  well  as  all 
the  secretions— it  becomes  |ioor  and  thick;  inline 
the  muscles  fall  in  the  same  state  as  from  want  of 
exercise;  they  are  in  a  complete  slate  of  inertia 
Sometimes  when  the  exercise  has  been  excessive  Ihe 
animal  falls  dead  from  the  exhaustion  of  all  its 
forces.  Sometimes  there  is  not,  in  these  cases,  in 
the  interior  any  apparent  organic  injury— at  other 
limes  Ihe  diaphragm  is  found  broken  on  Ihe  mem- 
branes of  (he  stomach.  It  happens  too  when  the 
horse  has  been  foundered,  that  he  is  found  attacked 
suddenly  with  fever,  vertigo,  tetanus,  inllammalion 
of  the  lungs,  ruptures  and  spasm  of  all  the  muscles, 
trom  violent  exercise  results  marasme  (extreme 
leanness,)  and  premature  old  age— too  often  brought 
on  by  tbe  capricious  tyranny  of  man. 

The  horse  thus  ruined  preserves  sometimes  a  de- 
vouring appetite;  in  this  case,  if  his  food  be  judi 
«■'—.■  eiven    he    m-.^  bo    r„tnrp,1-,his    is    what    is 
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le,s  late,  shew,  herself  disposed  to  accelerate  or  r.- 
turd  our  enjoymenla. 

A  horse  of  a  gou.l  stock  may  be  rode  younger 
than  one  of  an  interior  race,  because  hi.  .Irenglbi. 
earlier  developed.  h'"" 

n..r,es  late  in  attaining  their  growth  last  longcut: 
his  oh*ervat.on  IS  confirmed  by  experience  and  can- 
ot  be  contested.     Those  that  grow  fast  are  shorter 

oTirtxil^cc''^"'''' ""='"""'"'--•=  •'-''-'- 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

Of  Repose  and  Aetioa,  and  some  precaution,  necetsaru 
Jor  maua^rmg  a  Horse  on  a  Journey. 

Sleep  suspen.ls  (he  action  of  Ihe  sense,  and  all  the 
free  and  volunt.uy  movements- at  le,.st  sound  sleep 
for  when  .nierrupted  by  dreams  or  any  other  cau  e 
o(  agnation,  it  ceases  to  be  refreshing,  and  rather 
fatigues  than  restores  him.  Sleep  is  a  momentary 
cessation  of  the  functions  of  aniinal  life;  those  7f 
organic  hfe  are  never  suspended.  Sound  sleep  sooq 
resto  e.s  the  strength  of  the  whole  system;  and  i" 
may  be  asserted,  is  the  lime  most  pro  .er  for  all  the 
unctions  o  the  inlernal  organs.  Digestion  .,  per! 
f'-med  better  (ban  when  awake-lhe  urines  arc 
presented  in  the  most  perfect  s(-.le 

\\  hen  the  sleep  is  disturbed  it  i',  more  fatiguine 
0  the  animal  than  being  awake,  and  a  horse  should 
be  awoke  if  agitated  by  any  painful  dream  The 
horse  sleeps  very  little,  and  he  should  be  invited" 
't  'y  a  good  bed.  The  greater  part  of  them  sleeD 
only  four  hours,  and  there  are  n'.nv  that  do  not  lie 

s  ueriian  ofZ  '''"''?"•  '^^""^  '"'^-  '^"^  "is  IT^ 
1=  perhaps  of  all  animals  capable  of  standing  lonifest 
on  h,s  legs:  this  circumstance,  however.  shouM  no 
induce  us  to  neglect  httering  him.  because  many 
;r°:r  t£  Zt  '°^"  ^"'  ""^  '•--"'  "  '"-"^ej 


each  other  to  this  kind  of  exercise.  }"y  travel 
lers  report  having  seen  them  in  the  is'i^s  always 
in  motion,  and  that  they  appeared  to  *'^  "o  occa- 
sion for  repose.  Nature  in  fact  has'^'d  to  Ihe 
horse  a  conformation  which  obliges  h  'o  take  Ihe 
IBOSt  violent  exercise;  and  there  is  pi"*!'*  no  beinj; 
in  nature  that  can  dispute  the  prize  o"'f>"ess  will 
him. 

Prodigies  of  Fleetness  onJ  ''''!/ 


m  work  the  strength  of  the  horse,  and  lonrop 

his  nourishnient   to   the   services  we  wish   to  ex.ct 

"gTit^'t^'be""""''^?-^'  '^  increas^VbisTo'd 
suPDlv  Ihe^  ''"S™?'"^d  "•  proportion,  in  order  to 
arte?  fee  linr".    He  should  rest  at  least  an  hour 

'n  inter!-.  T;"  '".''"^  ''«  ^''""''^  "0'  be  led  li 
an    nterval  of  hal     an  hour  at  least  has  elapsed- 

,e    f    ?.:^m"j-P'^'«''--PO--<iexe. 


PrecaulioHs  to  Travellers-Useful  Observation,. 
to  ex  mi.feTr'''  ^"T  *  J°"^"*y.i'  i'  important 

enewin"    bu   V       1      <>    '"  """  "'  '"''  '''""  "*"' 
m. n,  ,^r  1         ^""  *''""'•'  ""'  fur  'hat  wait  the  mo- 

"arihaU::r:n"7h;%^f"°"'''-°'-'W^I 

daiiv'^and^r,".?!'.'  '"  ^'  f"/"  "'"•^^  "'=''  ''  «"")•. 
oaily  and  gradually  exercised  to  the  moment  of  his 
departure  on  a  journey,  that  he  may  nl"  be  ovc 
come  by  fa„gue,  and  should  be  accuLn.ed  to  bear 
^e  same  portmanteau  to  be  used  on  the  journcr 
He  ought  no     to  travel  far  Hip  r,..,  i         JO"'^n<"y- 

;.en.^ed.Mancegra.lS:::d!:;^j!:^^^:;*t 
creased,  .n   „..„„?„.!"..    »«'»  .""^t^l't  to  he  in- 


eisp  nf  il,„  1,  ,  •    ?     ,  ^  ""^  repose  and  exe 

use  01  llie  horse  as  his  food,  if  we  would  keen  him  I  creasp.l    .„   ,        "  "'  "'■  •"   ""'»  ""p"'  'o  ne  in- 

t    w:r  ""*''''""''"  ^"^^'''^P^-^^^^'i-     Mo   eTh"^^^^^  ">    'he   "ork   a^nd    fatigue. 

On  the  courses  in  England,  bors-^e  performed    latn  „  ees'"rv7o'?l    "  ''"'T""'  '"^'"""  ""=  ---  '  '""'    "^'"^^    '    ■'  ''-""'"""'  "  """^''  ^'  ""'■ 

feats   which   m.-.y  be  considered  0"'*hing-,hey    , he  secreionrThitrT 

have  outstripped'the  wind,  and  h  bfen  known  loL   regimen,"   of  c^v'rr''*  "  '^  '^T'  'h=»' horses 
go  62  leagues  in    Hi  hours,     ll'  been  asserted  Urive  on  the  m'ph       V  •"""    ''""   '""    '" 

that  the  Arabian  horse  has  oflen^ "ed  30  leagues  |  i„  «  better  sun.',',  •:."'.'„""!''"  *'  .""^'^  deslinalion    assimilation  perfect."  uVh,';  ''"Z7  T""'  '"'^  ""^ 

;r;p':L''^e-ii^---»'eoati;rbni^^^^^ 


go  ba   eagues  in    14  liours.     iv"^'-"  ■>'»erieu  ihnve  on  the  mir^h         1  ^''"   "^'='' 

that  the  Arabian  horse  has  oflenr^"ed  30  leagues  i„  «  better    u^,h^    ",''  ""I""  *'  ""^'^  '^^'^'"'^ 
in  the  desert  without  slopping  b-mg  unbridle.!         j,  should  not  I  1  r'       h  "     '"^  '■''  °"'- 

Exercise    should    always    be 'P-'^'.-oned    l„    the  proporlione.l  lo  ^te  s  re /7h'''f '''^ 

strength  of  the  animal:  hot  i-'^^'am  that  forced  .f  rV,..:?.„     '",""'. *,"^*"K"'-'<>  «'*h  that  a  h( 


jL,xcrci!>e    snouiu    always    oe  ■         - "    '""^  proportnnec    In  (Iip  cirp.,„>i,      . 

strength  of  Ihe  animal;'  hut  i^'^f'^'"  "'at  forced  !,f  fLr  ^ea  s  ^1  0 "irrend.  r~,." 

exerc.se  is  not  so  pernicious  ;="'"'<=  repose;  and  one  of  seven    i     abs.ir  1       .  ■    ''  , 

,e  overworked  wil'   be  exposed  to  as  ho^.^s  duing^Pli:  .,.,...''   '?   ""^Icct   to   spare 


that  a  horse  o>t:i  xuikcu  ""  ,  .  "•  ■^-  •"  n 
many  maladies  as  one  aba'e*^  '"  a  stable  with 
out  exercise  or  work.  Exc  *  repose  soon  Irans 
forms  a  good  horse  into  a'''  ."'*  form  alters, 
his  vivacity  is  changed  in"?!J'*hness  and  lan- 
guor—his perspiration  is  '^°-  h«-nce  the  return 
of  all  the  forces  of  the  e)*"  '°."'e  interior  whic  h 
occasions  disorders  of  i''estines.  Circulation 
languishes,  parlicularlv  .  '"e  lymphatic  ves- 
•els.  Muscular  action'  ''*  "e'ion  and  sprin;;; 
Ihe  air  becomes  vilia"^*"'*  ''  cannot  be  re- 
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il  be 

lorse 

same  services  as 

,  ,,     ,■        .,  -   "eglect  to  spare 

.<eveiopment^i'^„:rho;i;:f"rh:^:n-m':^.:.e'":.:"i^ 

S3[^Pir^---.-£S 
rac«  o/tr^r  ich'L'ur.'-.hS''^^  "i^b  '="'^"' 
-'.- others:   i,  is   i-n  'ort^nT'to't   e%7;  r ,  ::r 

aue-''wh"'eh''h"'  '""''"  ""=  "'-  -''cali  n  o 
nature,  which,  by  causing  developments  more  or 


h»r„;„.i     ;r---  •."...,  luc  oais  shou  d   be  "iven 

h\ir^';!i:•etit""''''""•^^-"-''''-" 

Ihe  most  favourable  hour  for  dcparlin-  on  a 
ourney  ,„  summer,  is  sunrise,  or  even  be  ■or''e.  By 
Ihi  means  fl.es  are  avoided,  which  distress  the  ,\Z 
mal  muel,  more  than  (he  journey.  In  win'er  on 
Ihe  contrary  Ihe  journey  should  be  performc"  a" 
much  as  possible,  to.vaids  mid-day        ""'""'^"'  »' 

cu  ["om  n^H'  V  '"'r'''  "''*'"'"  ^'°™  'be  bnrbarou, 
^P„  7f  f;"""""?  horses;  but  particularly  those  in 
tended  for  the  road-for  what  means  is  left  the  am- 
mal  of  defend  ne  himself  ao-ai,„^t  ii,»  •  .  . 
devniir  l,im  .r.  I  .  "  ""  ,  "  agamst  the  insects  that 
doour  I  .mm  hot  weather?  There  is  not  a  custom 
rnore  fatal  to  the  health  of  this  interesting  anim" 
than  docking.     On  account  of  this  ridiculous  mutl 


a:\ierican  farmer. 
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-—  heiUhvhor«C5   exposed  to  |      But  if  the  water  does  not  appear  to  be  pure,  or 

l^^n^i.Jl.'^er^lf  tS^^r^i,es\eeo.el  the.,  I,  rea^      bejjeve  it  co..,a.s  ^..a^s^. 

lean  and  fall  off  daily. 

T/te  Gait  of  t/te  Horse  should  be  regulated,— in  what 
maimer. 
TLe  first  third  of  the  journey  ought  to  be  per- 
formed slowly— the  second  third  can  be  done  faster; 
b'jt  it  is  advantageous  to  finish  as  we  begin,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  suppressed  perspiration,  the  fruitlul 
source  of  most  of  the  maladies  in  hor^es— perhaps 
no  aninnil  is  more  subject  to  it. 

On  arriving,  if  the  horse  be  warm,  he  ought  to 
be  walked  slowly  until  he  ceases  to  perspire.  He 
can  be  then  unsaddled  and  covered  after  being  well 
rubbed  down  with  straw.  His  legs  should  not  be 
rubbed— this  custom  is  the  most  pernicious  that  can 
be  used:  the  humours  have  already  sutlicient  ten- 
dency to  those  parts  from  the  violent  motion  of  the 
iourney.  In  this  case  astrin-eiits  ou;jhl  to  be  used: 
cold  water  or  mixed  with  acid;  bathing  is  found 
most  beneficial.  This  prevents  the  founders,  scratch- 
es {crevasse.)  water  in  the  logs  {eaux  aux  jnmbes,)  and 
other  maladies  occasioned  by  stagnant  humours  in 

those  parts.  .     ,     ,     ,.      r 

The  eyes,  the  nostrils,  and  particularly  the  fun- 
dament, and  genital  parts,  either  of  the  horse  or 
mare  should  be  washed,  the  belly  alone  excepted. 

If  the  horse  has  made  a  long  journey  a  good  cor- 
dial should  be  administered  an  hour  after  his  arri- 
val—old wine  with  bread  to  fortify  the  stomach. 
Food  will  be  of  little  use  to  him  then,  because  the 
stomach  is  too  feeble  to  digest  well.  This  cordial 
restores  it  at  the  moment  when  the  animal  has  most 
occasion  for  it.  Oats,  though  very  good,  is  not  the 
best  food  under  these  circumstances. 
Manner  of  producing  good  nigcslion-  Of  Littering; 
its  good  effects. 

On  arrival,  and  while  the  horse  is  not  eating,  undo 
the  curb,  and  leave  the  bit  in  his  n.oulh.  This  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  masticator,  making  them  chew 
well,  and  the  stomach  digests  perfectly 


[Sf.pt.  25,  1829. 


dissolution  which  would   be  injurious  to  the  anima 
economy— in  a  word,  if  it  contains  any  of  the  bad 
qualities  which  we  have   mentioned   in   the  proper 
place,  the  horse  should   not  be  allowed  to  drink. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  source  of  any  water 
course,  however  pure  it  may  be.     We  have  given 
the  reasons,  which  it  were  superfluous  to  repeat. 
Lassitude — means  (f  remedying  it. 
If  the   horse  appear  fatigued  after  his  journey, 
the  extremities   should   he  bathed  with  cold  water, 
and   with   bran   and   water- and    some   days  after 
blood  letting.     The  most  happy  effects  will  gene- 
rally ensue;  and  if  the  horse  be  young  we  may  be 
assured  that  he  will  be  restored  in  a  short  time. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Different  Temperaments. 
We  have  mentioned  some  principles  and  indi- 
cated many  means  which  we  have  believed  proper 
to  give  to  the  faithful  companion  of  man,  the  degree 
of  utility  of  which  he  is  susceptible.  Our  researches 
have  been  directed  particularly  to  theniost  effica- 
cious and  certain  means  to  preserve  this  interesting 
animal  from  the  accidents  which  our  information 
and  foresight  may  prevent.  But  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  establish  fixed  and  invariable  principles;  there 
are  a  number  of  mollifications  which  may  embarrass 
and  defeat  measures  which,  good  in  themselves, 
may  not  be  proper  to  the  subject  to  which  we  would 
apply  them. 

The  ditlerent  species  of  animals  have  in  each  of 
them  affinities  which  assimilate  them,  and  differences 
which  dis'iiiguish  them.  Though  connected  by 
general  afBiiily,  the  individuals  of  the  s;ii>ie  species 
difler  so  much  that  it  is  important  to  know  it;  and 
this  difference  arises  from  the  diversity  of  lempera- 
mcnts,  which  is  found  modified  in  all  the  circum- 
stances of  life  by  age,  the  season,  the  climate,  and 
many  other  causes. 

The  mucous  temperament  appears  in  colls.    Th^ 


Sa^r^^^^irr^^k^^^^^rp;  lit.er,.aaer   ;.^er  c^;^ 

cleaning  the  P'--^he,e  it  is  to  be  put.      Ih.  exj^  b^^^^^  ^^_,^,^^,   ^,3„„^,  ,, 

cites  the  animal  to  urinate  often,  which  is  always  » V; '!  '"^,    '  '  "^       ^  j^p,  „„,  remain  long  the  same.i 

good  sign  of  health.     He   shoul     not  be  -■^''^^'^X,^^^^^^^^^ 

Sntil  he  has  eaten  nearly  half  his  food.                 .         "J'  >"■'     '            .ppcies.  I 

Great  care  must  be  taken  of  his  feet,  "^"^"'"^  "'■;  !  °/ ''\'„  '\',^P'!^^^^^  is  to  be  distinguished 
,hem  often ,  an.l  take  out  every  thing  that  may  odge  ^JJ\^fZt;e7^Z  lat-er  is  when  an  animal 
between  the  shoe  and  hoof,  as  well  as  between  ''"'',  ""/^f,.  ""J",  f"' or  diluent  food;  the  changes  of 
frog  and  heel;  see  that  the  f^'^rl^'^l^'^CA  ,m  t^  t  e'  .'.rof^^oik,  .^c,  are  so  many  causes 
Ihat  there  are  no  stumps  of  nails  left,  *"'^''. ''''"-'' I  ^''l  ',,,,, r.,  i,;,  ,e„,npiament,  change  that  origi- 
are  often  incrusted  in  the  sole,  and  the  h^^rsevigoroUU^^i^^  ^^^^^^  ^  „,„  „„, 

or  heated,  does  not  hmp  for  a  loiiu'  lime  alter,     in  ,  n.ni)  ^i  J.        .        :.„.■ 


wl.icirmay  be  considered  as  acquired 

Sickness  may  alter  the  temperament  in  a  remarls 
able  manner.  ... 

Independently  of  the  diffcient  characters  which 
constitute  each  temperament,  there  are  many  par- 
ticulir  shades  that  characterise  each  individu..!;  ana 
cxprrience  has  proved  that  these  are  so  distinct 
among  themselves,  that  a  purge  admmistered  in  the 
same  quantity  to  three  ditVerent  horses  will  pur-e 
II,  another  very  little,  and  the  other  not 


this  case  potter's  clay  must  be  applied— or,  the  best 
unguent  for  the  feet:  this  is  composed  of  olive  oil, 
yellow  wax,  hogslard,  mixed  in  equal  parts— turpen- 
tine, honey  and  soot,  may  be  added. 

If  the  horse  begins  to  limp  he  must  be  unsliod; 
this  is  the  means  of  relieving  him:  after  having  ex- 
amined the  foot,  a  lisht  shoe  should  be  tacked 
on  with  a  few  nails.  If  be  stand  on  the  toes,  the 
foun.lcrs  may  he  apprehended,  which  attack  prmci-  ^ 

pally  the   fore   feet;  in  which   case   vinegar   mixed    one    erj 

with   chimney  soot,  applied   as  »  l>'-\'*'"  "  *  Soo^  M' ;J|  •  besides,  in   certain   circumstances  of 

astringent,   the   use  of  which   should    be   «"■"■  L^c   ^   ^j:  J  S  ^^ 

mended;  blcedinu'  is  also  practised  'no         1  ,.x-iIions  (diastasis.)  for  example,  make 

The  bits  should  be  often  washed    that  they  TUruT-lL^^^^^^^^^^^  enti.ely  opposite 

not  contract  a  bad  smell,  which  wjll  happen  if  they    ,»  h  rse  »l  I  '"»';'    ,     '   ^^sscs. 
impregnaled  with  the  saliva-lhis  is  unpleasant   to  that  wtiich  he  reaii)  !";-"-__, 


tually  repress  and  temper  each  other,  that  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latin  verb 
leinperare.  It  is  then  in  consequence  of  this  manner 
of  being,  that  health  shows  itself  differently  in  each 
individual. 

^Ve  will  mention  some  general  considerations  on 
this  subject. 

The  first  consists  of  the  relation  of  the  solids  with 
the  fluids;  the  second  of  the  relation  of  the  blood 
with  the  lymphatic  system;  the  third  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  nervous  with  the  muscular  system. 

In  the  first  we  may  discern  three  distinct  combi- 
nations— the  predominance  of  the  fluids  over  the 
solids,  or  of  the  solids  over  the  fluids — or  the  per- 
fect equilibrium  between  the  two  principles,  which 
is  most  agreeable  to  perfect  health. 

The  predominance  of  fluids  over  solids  commonly 
attends  youns  horses,  those  that  are  weak,  those  that 
have  too  much  repose,  those  that  have  been  deprived 
of  the  light,  those  raided  in  marshy  places,  to  geld- 
ings, and  restored  horses.  This  false  plumpness 
arises  from  the  watery  humours  formed  in  the  cellu- 
lar membranes. 

The  horses  we  have  mentioned  are  generally 
found  large  bodied,  the  vessels  are  buried  in  fat,  the 
riu^cles  almost  invisible,  the  extremities  have  much 
Lair  and  little  heal;  the  pulse  slow;  the  animal  is 
sius'ish  and  lazy — he  may  be  strong  but  not  active. 
These  horses  from  their  temperament  are  dis- 
posed to  cutaneous  maladies — the  farcy,  the  scab, 
the  glanCers,  and  to  vermin.  Among  them  the  crisis 
of  diseas  is  brought  on  with  difficulty,  and  the  least 
ulcer  is  perpetuated. 

They  may  be  castrated  without  danger,  and  the 
oj-eratioi  is  not  to  be  feared,  which  proves  their 
Hint  0  strength.  In  administering  medicine  four 
lines  88  mueh  may  be  given  them  without  fear,  as 
to  a  torse  of  a  sanguinary  temperament — they  eat 
hcirt'y,  the  absorbent  syslem  being  much  de- 
vtb[ed — and  are  not  subject  to  the  founders,  but 
r.ili«r  to  cachectic  diseases.  They  should  not  be 
,-"■  (o  grass  which  would  favour  too  much  Ihcir 
mii.\y,„:  (jjaihesis — Ionics,  on  the  contrary,  should 
be  RV't„_(^^y  j^jjj  pj^ij  ^^.jii  |jo(  ijg  injurious.  These 
1  I)**!  I '"  *'?'*'"  fatigue  if  not  loo  much  pressed, 
and  liv  long  it  -relj  used— it  is  rarely  necessary  to 
bleed  tlm.  Apcrniyes  should  often  be  given,  such 
I  as  the  Xjiiop's  mineral,  antimony,  Sic,  to  prevent 
extreme  »nes3. 

r  1'^  ^.V''  '''^"''  "'*'  ■'  '''^  predominance  of 
solids  ovf^]„j,|,^  appears  to  belong  to  old  horses, 
and  partieyij.  ,(,  ,|,|,gg  „|,(,  |,j,,,.  „.„|.|jjj  much. 

"^ '"'  '•""Vanienl  is  shown  by  striking  exterior 
marks— theUgp  js  meagre,  the  muscles  developed, 
the  skin  diy„(|  hard,  and  the  anophuses  very 
salient.  \  t  r  ^  j 

Horses  of  \  jjjnj  are  bilious;  they  are  naluralljr 
very  choleric  j  irritable,  anil  ought  not  to  be  ill 
trcaled. 


to  the  horse.  The  pannel  of  the  saddle  and  hous- 
ings should  be  exposed  occasionally  to  the  sun,  and 
the  former  beaten  with  a  slick  to  prevent  the  hard- 
i.css  which  sometimes  injures  the  horse  m  a  part 
very  dinicult  to  cure.  In  crossing  rivers  or  brooks, 
the  horse  may  be  allowc.l  to  drink,  if  the  water  has 
the  proper  qualities,  which  we  have  before  described 


But  not  to  be  exposed  to  errors  which  might  be 
come  fatal,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  temperament.  ,  •  .i,   ;. 

Temperament  consists  in  the  difference  which  is 
rcmaiked  between  individuals,  resultm-  from  the 
prnperlies  and  relations  which  may  e.xist  between 
hem:  it   is   a  particular  disposition    of  the   body. 


the  proper  qualities,  which  we  have  before  described  'X''bv  a  combination  if  principles,  of  which 
Uood  effect,  cao  alone  result  from  t-for  the  ^looJ  ^^°'>"^;1J'^^^  iH.  from  the  union  and  accord  of 
being  heated  in  travelling,  will  receive  the  necessary     t.scomp^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  fluid,  which  mu 

vehicle  for  circul«tiou.  I  "        "^        >^  ' 


ircaled 

Warm  climk  commonly  favour  this  disposition, 
and  It  IS  genera„,oj,  i„(jn,g  ;„  summer. 

Alter  what  w,^,^.  ^,,|^,  j,  j^  e,,jjj„,  ^^^.^^  ,,orse» 
are  subject  to  In  diseases,  which  may  be  effec- 
tually lomhatled^^i,,,^ 

Olil  horses  art^igp^.,  ,j|  ^^|^„|.pjjp^  j^  pjg|.jp|^ 
maladies,  the  ^flVd  dysenteries.  They  shouM 
be  fed  ofleiier;  tliV^^.f,  ^nd  all  Ih  organs  ar.- 
in  a  slate  of  weaki»„,,jj^^|j  ,^j||  ^^j,  ^n^^^,  ^^  ^^.^^^^ 

so  u'reat  as  ">  ('"'"^e  assimilation  of  the  other 
parls-hence  bad  vi,\^^  .j.,^^^^  j^  sometimes  an 
acid  fermentation  ii^  p,^_,  passages  («re»iifr« 
votes,)  whence  these  ,,,.^^  ^^-^^  .^.^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
frclive    remedy   is  vi.^    ^„^^,j      .^   j^  ^^,^,^^. 

this,  by  means  of  "'«  ^,ie,,  exercises  a  chemical 
action,  which  is  very  t,^;^. 

This  kind  of  horses 
Ionics  given  to  them 

The  bilious  lemperan.  ^gj^j  ,^  ^^j^^^  ^^^^ 
particularly  to  mules:  tf^^  restive.  capriciou.s 
and  ill-tempered,  and  \o^■^^^^  difficulty  any  ill 


Id  be  oAcn  bathed  and 
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'-iM(tucot  tlify  liave  received,  and  arc  very  subject 

<  ~liarp  diseases. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  cold  and  bumid  climates 
u-ur  powerfully  with  ?lugi;i>b  and  pblegffialic  tem- 
tnient*,  that  warm  climates  occasiuD  those  of  a 

>  .oui  nature. 

In  the  former  the  fluids  predominate  over  the 
solids,  particularly  the  mucous;  in  the  latter  (he 
solid?  prevHil  over  the  tlulds. 

It  shouM  follow  that  when  there  is  a  perfect  equi- 
librium between  them,  the  animal,  by  this  happy 
combination  should  enjoy  the  most  perfect  health. 
But  is  there  a  single  temperampnt  where  this  happy 
equilibrium  exists?  This  is  what  observation  has 
not  yet  demonstrated  to  us. 

The  sanguine  temperament  appears  to  offer,  in 
general,  the  most  happy  combination.  Horses  of 
this  kind  are  commonly  lively  and  gay;  all  the  visi 
ble  membranes  are  of  a  lively  red;  the  pulse  is 
quick  and  the  heat  contiderable;  all  the  secretions 
and  excretions  are  well  performed,  the  muscles  well 
developed — all  these  circumstances  give  them  gene- 
rally an  air  of  joy  and  contentment. 

Though  this  temperament  be  most  advantageous, 
it  is  not  less  exposed  to  inflammatory  mHladies  and 
to  phlelhora,  particularly  towards  spring.  They 
should  be  given  little  oats,  and  hay  and  much  straw; 
in  a  word,  anti-phlogislics  are  best  suited  to  theni. 
These  horses  are  more  active  than  strong;  their  ar- 
dour should  be  spared,  and  the  good-will  they  shew 
should  be  moderated  by  those  who  drive  or  ride 
them.  Their  vessels  are  very  apparent,  and  their 
extremities  Gne  and  delicate.  This  temperament  is 
developed  in  temperate  climates,  principally  among 
horses  that  have  not  been  castrated. 

We  ought,  as  wc  have  before  said,  to  five  thae 
horses  diluents  and  cooling  medicines.  The  greater 
operations  are  to  be  feared:  fever  is  easily  octa- 
sioned.  Their  irritability  is  so  intense  that  conviil- 
aions  and  spasms  may  occasion  death. 

These  horses  should  be  put  to  grass  every  soring. 
This  temperament  is  diametrically  opposile»o  the 
phlegmatic.  The  latter  is  seen  in  c-itlle  am  sheep, 
and  the  greater  part  of  horses,  laised  in  _<'ld  and 
humid  climates  or  on  marshy  ground,  they  are 
only  good  for  draft. 

'J'he  principal  causes  of  the  change  o  tempera- 
ments is  the  transition  from  a  warm  to*  cold  cli- 
mate— or  vice  versa—  the  food,  the  kin'  of  work  to 
which  the  animal  is  subjected,  and  tbeadmiiiislia- 
lion  of  the  food  itself.  Among  hors*,  castration, 
chronic  maladies  and  some  others,  are;auses  which 
may  modify  and  change  the  constituti>i  of  the  imli- 
vidu>)l,and  give  him  a  different  tempfament  which 
cannot  be  considered  as  natural,  ^ut  acquired. 
These  are  the  principal  c.iusps  whic  make  the  no- 
ble races  of  horses,  such  as  the  Ar:'ian  and  Anda- 
lusian  brought  to  France,  degenera>  and  that  they 
are  never  so  vigorous  or  good  i  in  their  native 
countries. 

(To  be  continued 


have  been  cut  from  this  little  pasture  ol  somewhat 
more  than  a  (juartor  of  an  acre,  three  crops,  weigh- 
ing iCiH)  U)s.  or  about  four  Ions  to  the  acre,  of  as 
fragrant  and  nutricious  hay  as  can  bo  produced,  no 
matter  where,  and  vaslly  superior  to  the  norlhcrn 
hay,  with  which  our  market  is  exclusively  supplied 
—and  for  which  we  pay  from  15  to  ^JO  per  Ion, 
I'akiMg  the  last  at  the  price  whieh  our  farmers  coiiM 
readily  obtain  for  their  hay,  ami  we  do  nut  hesitate 
to  s;iy,  that  by  this  species  of  cultivation  alone, 
their  lands  would  yield  them  at  the  rate  of  from  5(1 
to  JSd  |ier  acre  annually,  with  little  other  labor  or 
expense  than  harvesting,  a  profit  so  far  exeecilin" 
that  which  could  be  produced  from  any  ollii;r  crop, 
by  iliiil  of  the  most  intense  and  iinreiiiilling  toil,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  us  that  our  farmers 
.should  have  remained  so  long  unmindful  of  it,  and 
patiently  submitted  the  golden  prize  to  the  fruition 
of  their  more  managing  neighbors  of  the  north,  who 
have  heretofore  had  the  almost  entire  monopoly  of 
our  market.  We  trust  that  after  this  plain  demon- 
stration of  their  true  interest,  they  will  set  to  work 
in  good  earnest,  and  •'7nal{e  hay  white  the  sun  shines:' 
Commodore  Barron  has  sent  us  a  package  of  his 
last  crop,  which  we  shall  for  the  present  keep  in  our 
ollicc,  that  we  may  enjoy  its  delicious  perfume;  and 
exhibit  it  to  our  agricultural  friends  as  a  sample  of 
what  they  might  raise  themselves  if  they  had  a  mind 
to  Iry.— Herald. 


^  A  few  worils  relative  to  our  crops.  When  the 
Farmers  first  beitan  to  Ket  out  their  wheal  after  har- 
vest, It  was  a  general  remark  it  would  produce  a 
great  abundance  of  grain  for  the  tpiantity  of  straw, 
but  I  had  my  doubts  then;  now  let  me  ask,  where 
the  Farmer  is,  on  this  shore,  who  has  obtained  as 
much  gram  as  his  expectations  led  him  lo  believe? 
wVone.  Again,  your  paper  has  been  filled  of  late, 
from  various  cpiailers  of  the  globe,  with  the  anima- 
ted idea  of  tremendous  crops  of  Corn,  (the  crops 
are  certainly  very  good)  but  we  are  now  stripping 
oil  the  blades  and  tops,  and  you  will  hear  no  practi- 
cal Farmer  (I  do  not  mean  such  Farmers  as  are 
called  from  their  beds  to  breakfast,  by  a  servant, 
and  jiuff  tobacco  and  drink  wine,  from  three  till  tea,)' 
but  will  cry  out,  I  have  been  disappointed,  and  my 
crops  are  not  so  good  as  the  season  led  me  to  calcu- 
late on.  Let  him  reflect  on  the  wel  and  cold  spring 
which  prematurely  hardened  the  slock;  the  heavy 
and  repeated  rains  which  caused  it  to  overshoot,  and 
the  small  white  worm  which  infested  the  roots  and 
he  will  soon  find  the  cause. 

A.N  Eastern  Shore  Farmer. 


HAY  CROP. 

Xntfolk,  Sept.   7. 

We  publish  the  following  teresling  fact  in  thi 
hope  that  it  may  turn  the  all(<'on  of  the  farmers  of 
our  vicinity  to  the  immense  '''•t  which  it  is  in  their 
power  lo  realize,  and  wit  very  little  labor  loo, 
from  the  lands  which  they  i*'e  abandoned  lo  run 
up  in  pine  Ihickets,  bpcai=  forsooth,  they  are  too 
ranch  exhausted  to  product'"'""!  Cor«. 

There  is  a  small  enclos^'n  front  of  Commodore 
Barron's  resilience  in  tl^'avy  Vard,  which  mea- 
sures (exclusive  of  the  v^S)  one  fourth  of  an  acre, 
19  poles  and  IM  yard  '"'•'om  this  small  piece  o( 
{tround,  the  soil  of  whi  '*  QU'le  ordinary,  655  lbs. 
of  excellent  hay,  wer^"'  O"  'he  ISihJune,  and 
9-20  lbs.  on  the  4th  oOis  month  —As  the  fall  crop 
will  equal  if  not  exr*^  'he  oiiddle  one,  there  will 


OiN  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE  POTATO. 

Mr.  Skin.ser:  Sept.  12,    18l'9. 

Another  opportunity  has  been  offered  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  American  Farmer,  to  advocate  and 
increase  the  interest  of  thai  valu.tble  and  indefatiga- 
ble part  of  society  called  Farmers.  Kotbein^a 
very  speculative  Farmer,  but  willing  always  to  im- 
prove on  the  experiments  of  those  who  have  leisure 
and  opportunity  to  produce  lo  the  world  somethine 
new,  and  seeing  a  piece  in  your  valuable  work,  sla- 
ting the  propriety  of  plucking  the  blossoms  from  the 
potato  vine.  I  determined  lo  pursue  the  advice  in  a 
small  ivay;  i  had  three  rows  of  potatoes  planted  in 
my  garden  about  the  first  of  April  (of  the  Mercer 
potato)  as  usual,  lo  be  convenient  to  the  cook  fur  ear- 
ly use;  and  on  observing  the  above  publication  I 
selected  one  row  from  which  i  plucked  the  flowers 
with  my  own  band  as  fast  as  they  made  their  an- 
pearanccand  suffered  them  to  remain  untouched  on 
[he  olher  two,  but  in  my  absence  the  cook  (not 
knowing  rny  determination)  began  to  use  them  as 
soon  as  they  were  fit  for  the  table,  and  unfor- 
tunately commenced  on  the  row  from  which  I  had 
taken  the  blossoms;  I  then  had  lo  confine  my  exper- 
iment to  a  smallcompass,  by  measuring  twenly-ei-hl 
eel  of  each  row  which  remained  undisturbed  until 
llie  iiStli  of  August,  when  they  were  carefully  do  - 
washed  clean  and  dried  two  days,  (hen 
w — '--  '  ■  - 

h 


"a,.,co  Clean  ana  arieu  two  days,  then  particularly 
weighed  in  a  pair  of  scales.  The  result  was,  that  1 
had  i6d  lbs.  from  the  2S  feet  which  had  the  blos,on,s 


removed  and  21  llis.  from  the  other  iS  feel  '  Still 
resolving  to  prosecute  the  invesligation  further,  I  se- 
ec  ed  three  potatoes  from  each  parcel,  had  Ihem 
-oiled,  no  person  but  myself  knowing  from  whence 
they  were  selected,  nor  for  what  purpose;  when 
placed  on  the  dinner  table,  I  cut  one  of  each  into 
two  parts,  placed  each  half  on  the  plate  of  a  .^entle 
man  ,vho  was  dining  with  me,  and  repealed  the  same 
towards  my  wife,  and  requested  them  lo  give  their 
opinions  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  two  halves  pre- 
sented to  them,  they  both  immedialelv  exclaimed  in 
lavour  of  the  potatoes  from  which  Ihe'blossonis  were 
u.np."":  T'?,!^'"""''"""  ■'^'■(■"ed  and  Ihe  po- 
worked  at  the  same  lime,  and  in  the  same  manner; 
Ihe  rows  within  three  feet  of  each  other;  Ihe  pola- 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  THE  SWEET  PO'lATO,  &c. 
[Read  at  the  last  meeting  tf  the  iMassachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Sept.  5.] 
Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 

Pres.  Mass.  Hurt.  Society. 
Dear  Sir,— Not  being  able  to  attend  vour  meet- 
ing to-morrow,  I  lake  Ihe  liberty  lo  address  you  on 
the  subject  of  Ihe  culture  of  Ihe  sweet  potato,  and  I 
am  induced  to  do  so  on  account  of  the  republicalioa 
ol  an  article  on  that  culture,  copied  into  the  New 
England  tanner  of  this  day  from  Loudon's  Gar- 
dener's Magazine.  The  instructions  were  written 
by  B.  W.  isTKOjvG,  Esq.  of  Long  Island.  N.  Y  I 
do  not  question  that  gentleman's  skill  and  success 
in  that  climate,  but  it  is  not  adapted  lo  our  own 
His  practice  is  conformable  lo  that  of  South  Caro- 
lina, but  will  not  succeed  here.  'I'he  practice  of 
.\ew  Jersey  is  different  from  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Stronu,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  instructions  pub- 
lished in  Ihe  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Reposito- 
ry about  ten  or  twelve  years  since.  Sweet  potatoes 
will  produce  at  the  joints  of  Ihe  vine  here,  but  they 
are  ol  no  considerable  size  or  value  and  never  ri- 
pen. With  us,  the  best  potatoes  are  produced,  like 
the  Iri.h  potato,  as  usually  called,  from  strines, 
(slolones)  issuing  directly  from  the  planted  potato. 
So  lar  Irom  encouraging  Ihe  growth  from  the  joints, 
the  Jersey  practice  is  to  raise  the  vines,  to  prcvad 
their  rooting.  Such  also  is  Ihe  Ohio  practice,  in  a 
climale  nearly  resembling  our  own. 

But  my  main  object  was  not  to  guard  our  cultiva- 
tors against  a  practice  not  adapted  lo  our  shorter 
summers,  (and  they  are  shorter  by  about  eight  weeks 
than  those  of  Long  island  as  the  market  records  in- 
disputably prove;)  my  principal  design  was  to  ac- 
quaint my  horticultural  friends  that  there  arc  no 
ess  than^u-e  dislincl  varieties  of  Ihe  sweet  potato— 
botanical  varieties,  by  which  I  mean,  varieties, 
which  learned  men  would  admit  to  be  as  distinct, 
as  those  ol  the  common  potato- varying  in  their 
»ta Iks,  and  their  leaves,  as  well  as  tubers  or  roots. 
J  here  IS  one  now  growing  in  my  grounds,  (I  wish 
It  were  any  where  else)  with  <iislincl;)a/Hifl/c<i /ear-w, 
that  IS,  with  five  fingered  leaves.  It  is  a  worthless 
plant.  1  here  are  milk-white,  yellow,  purplish, and 
red  tubers  or  roots.  Now  there  are  but  two  sorts 
of  any  value  for  us,  and  I  wish  that  this  should  be 
distinctly  understood— there  is  a  while,  and  a  red 
variety  with  delicate  stalks,  and  sniail  undivided 
leaves,  both  of  which  throw  out  tubers  freely,  near 


>oes  dug,  washed  and  wei.rhp.l   il,„  7  i'"'"-'"*^-.  ""'"  "'   wnicu  throw  out  tubers  free  y,  .iear 

myself-f  tbis  is  not  sumcfen    „  ^«f     r/'-'  ^>' T"  f"'^"?  °'^"'*  ?"•"""''•  "'"^''  «^<=  ""'^''.  ""hy, 
reuoired.-  ^'°''^'  ''^^^  """^  "   '""'J'-  '""^  Profitable.     There  are  three  olher  racesi 

I  boastful  m  their  foliage;  but  severe  trials  of  the  p« 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Sept.  25,  1829. 


tience  of  ihe  raiser.  A  man  would  do  belter  to  give 
ten  dollars  per  bushel  for  seed  of  the  one,  than  to 
receive  as  a  present  the  seed  of  the  other.  Per- 
haps my  remarks  will  seem  to  deserve  some  weight, 
KJien  1  state  that  I  introiluced  the  culture  of  Ihe 
sweet  potato  here  about  twelve  years  since — that  I 
have  constantly  devoted  16  square  rods  of  ground 
to  them — that  they  furnish  my  table  from  August  1st 
to  November  1st — and  proiluce  10  bushels  on  that 
small  quantity  of  Ihe  poorest  land  1  have,  a  .'andy 
loam,  in  which  sand  conslitules  about  Ihree-fouilhs 
of  the  whole  soil.  I  have  never  failed,  when  I  had 
my  seed  from  an  intelligent  quaker  in  New  JerM-y; 
but  accident  having  dehiyed  their  arrival  2  years 
out  of  12,  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  seed  roots  here, 
and  the  failure  has  been  lamentable.  I  send  to  the 
>ociety  specimens  of  the  three  bad  sorts,  that  they 
may  know  how  to  avoid  them.  They  are  tolerable 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  season,  but  they  arc  too  Iopk, 
too  much  disposed  to  produce  straggling  roots,  and 
not  to  produce  early,  well  ripened  tubers.  I  beg 
your  members  to  try  them — I  wish  1  could  send 
them  the  true  sorts,  that  they  might  witness  their 
great  superiority.  1  think  your  Society  would  do 
well  to  order  from  Friend  Edmund  Uarneli.  of 
Jersey,  a  regular  supply  of  seed.  They  would  soon 
learn  to  distinguish  between  Ihe  good  and  Ihe  bad. 
This  will  perhaps  be  thought  too  long  a  commu- 
nication on  such  a  topic,  but  when  I  add,  that  with- 
in two  years  only  the  Parisian  cul'ivalors  are  awak- 
ened to  the  value  of  this  cultivation,  and  that  we,  on 
sandy  soils,  {let  it  be  noticed,  onsanJtj  soils)  can  grow 
them  to  be  as  sweet  and  farinaceous  as  in  South 
Carolina,  (which  they  never  can  in  Paris,)  perhaps 
this  favorite  culture  so  often  urged,  may  be  thought 
to  require  this  ample  eluci'lation  and  (li>eussion. 

I  shall  send  to  your  meeting  to-morrow,  a  bunch 
of  the  vMa/uija  Grape,  whose  synonymes  in  the  En- 
glish gardens,  are"jr/ii(e  liiimbiirg,"  ?ivn\  "Portu- 
gal.'    1  was  disappointed  in  its  weight,  which  is  far 
less  than   its  bulk   would   promise — it   only  weighs 
three  pounds;  while  a  Black  Hainhurg  of  equal  size, 
would  weigh  six  pounds,  and  would  be  worth  eigh- 
teen times  as  much,  if  we  were  to  estimate  it  accor- 
ding to  its  excellencies.     I  send  one  bunch  of  wall- 
ripened   Black  Hambura;  for  your  immediate  taste 
and  judgment,  ami  1  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
in  my  opinion  of  its  superiority  to  all  other  grapes. 
The  great  bunch  hung  up  in  your  room  will  keep 
perfectly   well   till  your  anniversary  dinner.     'I'he 
♦   Hamburg  will  not  keep,  and  had  therefore  better  be 
tasted  at  once.     I    send   also  one  specimen   of  the 
Cnpiaximonl  pear,  grown  on  the  original  tree,  sent  by 
Mr.  Kmght.     It  is  of  medium  size  only,  as  many 
being  larger,  some  twice  as  large.     It  is  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  its  beauty.     It  is  not  ripe,  but  artificial- 
ly promoted  towards  ripeness  by  an  insect  now  with- 
in It.     Of  course,  it  is  not  a  fair  sample.     I  send  it, 
however,  as  the  proiluct  of  the  tree,  which  grew  in 
Mr.  Knioht's  garden,  and  therefore  dear  to  ine;  fur 
1  have  the  deepest  veneration  for  that  ilislinguished 
man,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  seeking  out  the 
nieaiis  of  encouraging  Horticulture  here,  unasked, 
unsolicited,  but  on  account  of  his  discoveries  in  the 
physiology  of  plants,     i  shall  send  two  fruits  of  the 
PaisiJlor(i  edulis,  a  stove  plant — the  fruit  is  eaten  in 
Mexico  and  Colombia,  and   recently  raised  for  Ihe 
table  in  England,     lis  flavor  is  peculiar,  its  aroma 
agreeable  to  some,  and  much  otherwise  to  other-, 
fio  it  is  with  the  fig.  and  Ihe  olive,  and  the  pome- 
granate—  but  some   Ensrlish  gentlemen  have   built 
hot  houses,  merely  to  raise  this  plant  for  the  table 
It  IS  eaten  with  wine  and  sugar,  and  made  into  mar- 
malaile.     Luxury  must  make  ;;reat  progress  in  our 
country  before  this  fruit  can  bean  object  of  culture    j^^.^  ^^^,^ 
a,<  an  edible  article,  but  this  variety  of  Ihe  Passijlo-  j 
rn,  for  its  beautiful  foliage,  and  its  (lowers,  though 
inferior  to  others,  may  be  cultivated. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  respectfully  yours,    J.   Lowell. 
Rvxbwj,  Septemhtr  4,  ISi'J. 


N,  B.  The  Passiflora  came  to  me  as  P.  Serrula- 
ta,  but  it  is  not  known  by  that  name  in  England. — 
Mention  is  made  in  the  article  on  the  sweet  potato 
in  this  day's  N.  E.  Farmer,  of  the  beauty  of  its  flow- 
ers. I  never  saw  Ihe  Uower  of  Ihe  sweet  potato, 
and  several  Carolinians  told  me  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  flower, — It  is  a  convolvulus,  but  it  does  not 
flower  with  us  even'  in  the  green  house.  Does  it 
flower  in  Ntw  Vork?  J.  L. 


RORTZCTriiTUB.B. 


SHEEP. 

A  gentleman  who  resides  in  the  neighborhood  of 
this  city,  has  sold,  during  the  present  season,  a  flock 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  full  blooded  merino 
sheep,  for  the  sum  of '230  dollars.  In  the  flock  were 
100  ewes,  and  50  lambs. 

The  same  gentleman  in  1817,  received  five  dol- 
lars a  head  for  a  flock  of  sheep,  90  in  number, 
which  were  no  way  siqierior  to  those  he  has  sold 
this  year  at  the  rate  of  1  dollar  .33  cents  a  head. 

[I'hUadelphia  Gazette. 


(From  Ihe  Richmond  Enquirer.) 
Cattlk  Cured. — One  of  my  oxen  »vas  taken  a 
few  days  ago  very  suildenly  with  very  singular  symp- 
toms, such  as  1  had  never  before  seen,  lie  appear- 
ed perfectly  deprived  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
was  taken  in  very  rapid  succession  with  convulsions. 
They  came  on  by  a  wild  gaze  of  the  eye,  and  very 
apparent  sensations  of  horror,  lasted  generally  from 
two  to  three,  and  sometimes  as  long  as  live  minutes, 
and  during  the  intervals  the  animal  gave  evident 
symptoms  of  weariness.  Upon  examination  I  found 
his  liorns  |)erfectly  cold,  which  induced  me  to  bore 
them,  and  into  the  holes  (made  four  or  five  inches 
from  the  head,)  I  poured  a  strong  mixture  of  black 
pepper,  salt  and  vinegar.  Not  more  than  fifteen 
minutes 
ess  tha 


MORNING  STAR— INQUIRY. 

To  J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.     fFilliamsburg,  Sept.  14,  1829. 

Dear  Sir — I  wish  you  would  inquire  through  the 
medium  of  your  agricultural  paper,  what  Cobbett, 
in  his  treatise  on  gardening,  calls  the  Morning  Star. 
Eo  nomine  \  know  it  not.  He  describes  it  as  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrub  or  tree,  and  common  in  Long 
islanil.  The  whole  flower,  when  open,  according  to 
him,  is  about  three  times  the  circumference  of  a  dol- 
lar. The  blossoms  ol  the  Morning  Star  appear  the 
earliest  in  the  spring,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  great 
distance  shining  through  the  boughs  of  the  forest 
trees  in  a  most  beautifully  picturesque  manner. 
We  have  in  Virginia  a  tree  common  in  our  woods, 
called  Red  Bud,  which  nearly  corresponds  with 
Cobbett's  description  of  the  Morning  Star,  but  dif- 
fers from  it  as  to  the  colour  and  magnitude  of  its 
blossoms.  Nothing  can  be  more  engaging  to  the 
sight,  than  the  appearance  of  our  Red  Bud,  with  its 
countless  multitude  of  beautiful  blossoms  suspended 
by  delicate  footstalks  from  every  part  of  its  dififerent 
branches,  always  in  tremulous  motion  when  the 
gentlest  breath  of  air  passes  along,  and  deeply  blush- 
ing through  the  woods,  before  the  leaves  are  seen  in 
evolution  upon  the  parent  tree.— I  should  like  to  be 
acquainted  with  its  botanical  name. 

A  Subscriber. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

NATIVE  GRAPE. 

Mb.  Fessenden.— When  in  Boston  a  few  weeks 

since,  a  number  of  our  horticultural  friends  were 

d'sirous   of  knowing  whether   we  had   any   natite 

fruits  with  us  which^vere  truly  valuable.     Feeling 

elapsed  before  the  convulsions  ceased;  inj»n>''oys,  if  in  my  power;  to  aid  Iheir  laud;ible  exer- 

n  an  hour  he  fed  as  usual,  and  at  this  time   "''"■-  '"  learching  out  and  propagating  all  the  native 


(three  days  since  his  attack)  is  apparently  as  well  as 
any  animal  on  my  farm.  I  am  induced  to  make  this 
public,  as  I  apprehend  Ihe  complaint,  (from  the  ex- 
treme dampness  of  the  season,)  will  not  be  very  un- 
common, and  also  because  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
remedy,  and  the  fair  promise  it  gives  of  efficacy. 
A  PLANTER. 


Brighton  Market. — Monday,  Sept.  14. 

(Reported  for  the  Chronicle  and  Patriot.) 

Beef  Catlle.—S\B  at  market,  including  about  40 
unsold  last  week.  The  market  was  quite  brisk, 
more  cattle  were  taken  than  at  any  preceding  mar- 
ket day  for  six  months;  not  more  than  60  or  60  re- 
mained unsold  at  the  close  of  the  market.  But  few 
good  cattle  in,  and  those  were  sold  generally  at 
about  ^4  75  per  cwt.;  middling  qualities,  which 
composed  Ihe  greatest  proportion,  at  J4  a  4  -ia;  and 
thinner  qualities  from  ^.i  50  a  4. 

>S(o)-e  Cattle— 11.^  at  market.  The  market  con- 
tinues dull  — but  few  sales  were  eflected  compared 
with  the  number  in,  and  those  at  very  low  prices. 

.SVicfyj.— .S.iol  at  maiket— nearly  all  sold— Lots  of 
Sheep  and  Lambs  were  sold  generally,  at  S'  -^^  a  1 
li7  per  head— a  few  small  lots,  best,  for  a  trifle  more, 
and  near  Ihe  close  of  Ihe  market  those  that  remain- 
ed unsold,  which  were  of  thin  quality,  for  consid- 
erably less.  Two  or  three  lots  of  good  Wethers 
brought  from  #2  50  a  3  per  head,  and  a  few  lots  of 
fair  to  middling,  jyl  50  a  ii. 

.Suiiiic— 541  at  market,  including  2  I  unsold  last 

week.     The   market   continues   slow    and    dull.     A 

f.w  were  retailed  at  4  a    11  els.   per  lb.  and  one  or 

were  taken  at  a  trifle  over  .}\  cla. 


fruitsof  real  worth,  I  recollected  a  native  grape 
whichwith  uj  is  considered  well  worthy  extensive 
cullivaVon,  of  which  1  promised  to  give  "them  some 
detiniteuiCormation.  Since  my  return  I  have  seen 
the  ownfc  of  the  original  vine  in  our  county  (Mr.  B. 
D.  Bucic,of  Weathersfield)  who  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing n«ice  of  it. 

Ihe  orijnal  vine  was  found  on  a  small  creek,  in 
the  interioiof  Pennsylvania;  was  discovered  and 
cultivated  \  the  Germans  who  inhabited  that  part 
of  the  county,  and  who  valued  it  very  highly.  Mr. 
Buck  has  b«n  in  possession  of  his  vine  about  ten 
years.  He  pjcured  it  from  Albany,  of  the  person 
who  broughtu  from  Pennsylvania.  The  fruit  is 
purple,  clo,e  9|,  cluster  not  very  large,  form  near- 
er round  than  yal,  pulp  about  the  same  as  the  Isa- 
bella, niver  she,  Us  fruit, and  is  in  eating  from  eight 
to  ten  weeks,  a-onstant  and  gr.al  bearer;  it  has 
been  judged  fo,ave  had  upon  it  at  a  single  time 
filleen  bushels.  (jas  never  been  trimmed,  and  is 
now  in  very  fine.rjcr,  heavily  laden  with  fruit. 
lie  calls  it  the  "C,imbian."  we  the  Buck  Grape.' 
I  hope  II  \m1I  be  .i>m)wledged  worlhv  of  one  name 
by  Ihe  .Massachus.,  Hurlieullural  Society,  after 
testing  the  sample  |,ich  I  shall  endeavor  to  for- 
waid  them  when  m  .^son.  If  Ihey  have  not  now 
Ihe  same  kind,  I  will  rw^rd  to  their  hall  a  quanti- 
ty of  roots  or  >hps,  sl^jj  j,  1,^  ,hpir  wish. 
With  M-ntUnls  of  respect. 

I  remain,  vours, 

E.W.  BiTLL. 

Ihrlfm-il,  Conn.  Jii/i/  6,  ^9 


A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing, 
than  to  act  one— no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing 
to  another,  than  to  knock  him  down. — Johnson. 


At  one  of  the  late  meet!,,  ofthe  Paris  Horticul- 
tural Society,  a  M.  Fourq\  presented  some  pot;.- 
10  plants  upon  which  had  h„  grafted  Ihe  stalks  of 
ll-.e  toniain  {solanum  /i/co/)(V,,m,  L.)  The  vege- 
tation of  these  plants  was  vA  vigorous  and  the  po- 
tatoesarc  described  to  have  U,  of  excellent  quality. 
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PIlKSKKV.VnoN  OK  Al'l'LES. 

The  followine  valimblp  obscrvalioiu,  contairod  in 
a  letter  from  Noali  \V^;l)^tt■r,  Esq.  have  been  piib- 
Tlthed  ill  the  Massa<:hiisctl»  AKricuiliiral  Keposilory. 

'•It  i>  the  practice  of  some  persons  to  pick  apples 
in  October,  am)  first  spread  Iheiii  on  tlio  floor  of  an 
upper  roonn.  The  pr,>clicc  is  said  to  render  apples 
more  durable,  by  drying  them.  Hut  I  can  atDrm 
this  te  be  a  mistake.  Apples,  after  remaining  so 
Ions  on  the  trees  as  safely  from  the  frosi  will  admit, 
should  he  taken  directly  from  the  trees  to  close 
casks,  and  kept  as  dry  ami  as  cool  as  possible.  Il 
suflered  to  Me  on  the  floor  for  weeks,  they  wither 
anil  lose  their  llavour  without  acqiiirin^  any  addi- 
tional durabilily.  The  best  niuile  of  preserving 
apples  for  spring;  use.  I  have  found  Id  be,  the  pulling 
them  in  dry  sand,  and  as  sonn  as  picked.  For  this 
purpose  I  dry  sand  in  the  heat  of  the  summer,  and 
late  in  October  put  down  the  apples  in  layers,  with 
a  covering  of  sand  upon  each  layer.  The  singular 
advanlages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  these:  1st. 
The  sand  keejis  the  apples  from  the  air,  which  is 
essential  to  their  preservation.  2d.  The  sand  checks 
the  evaporation  of  the  ap|des,  thus  preserving  their 
full  flavour — at  the  same  lime  any  moisture  yielded 
by  the  apples  (and  some  there  wdl  be)  is  absorbed 
by  the  sand,  so  that  the  apples  are  kept  dry,  and  all 
mustiness  is  prevented-  My  pippins  in  May  and 
June  are  as  fresh  as  when  first  picked;  even  the  ends 
of  the  stem  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the  twig." 


tor  until  it  is  exhausted,  or  in  other  words,  the  air 
expelleil.  In  its  upper  part  there  is  a  cavity  large 
enough  to  receive  Ih'-  nipple.  The  lower  piirl  which 
eoims  in  contact  with  liie  contiguous  part  of  the 
hre;i-.|  is  slightly  concave  and  about  one  inch  anil  a 
h.ilf  in  diameter.  The  nipple  and  breiist  being 
wetted  and  the  air  of  the  inslrunient  discharged, 
the  concave  parts  are  duly  applied  and  the  hand 
removed  from  the  bag.  'I'he  elasticity  of  the  bir 
is  active  in  restoring  the  vacuum  by  some  fluid,  bm 
as  no  air  can  now  be  admitted  the  milk  is  diavvi 
by  the  suction,  from  the  breast  into  the  bag,  by  ; 
most  gentle  operation  to  the  great  relief  of  the  su; 
ferer. 

The  other  contrivance  is  intended  for  mother-, 
who  though  able  and  willing  to  suckle  their  liifaula 
are  often  distressed,  and  sometimes  even  prevenl... 
from  the  performance  of  this  maternal  oflfice  by  sore 
nip|)les;  to  the  inconvenience  of  both  the  parties. 
Tills  consists  of  a  circular  and  concave  piece  of  well 
turned  box  wood,  prepared  like  the  preceding  instru- 
ment for  adaptation  to  the  breast  and  reception  of 
the  nipple.  '1  he  outer  surface  of  this  cavity  is  nice- 
ly covered  with  the  skin  and  nipple  from  a  cow's 
teat.  This  is  ap|>ln;d  and  held  in  its  place  by  the 
mother's  fingers.  The  apparatus  being  close,  the 
babe  sucks  through  the  cow's  nip[ile  without  irri- 
tating in  the  least  that  of  its  mother.  It  is  so  skil- 
fully prepared  that  the  utmost  neatness  and  purily 
are  pre<^erved,  while  the  infant  is  nourished  wiihoul 
distressing  its  parent.  They  may  be  had  of  Mr. 
Patrick  Dickie,  Apothecary,  No.  413,  Broadway, 
corner  of  Lispenard  street. 


SFOATIVTO   OIiZO. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Humanity.) 
RULES  FOR  MAKING  GOOO  BUTTER. 
If  you  have  four  or  five  cows,  it  is  best  to  churn 
every  day;  and  by  no  means  less  frequently  than 
every  other  day.  If  you  cannot  churn  every  day, 
throw  into  the  cream,  when  gathered,  a  handfull  of 
nice  salt.  In  very  warm  weather  when  milk  sours 
soon,  put  two  heaping  table  spoonfulU  of  salt  into 
every  pail  of  milk,  before  straining.  The  quantity 
as  well  as  the  quality  of  butter  is  greatly  improved 
by  this  method.  If  you  have  ice,  put  a  small  piece 
into  every  pan  of  milk,  and  also  into  the  cream  when 
jrou  churn.  If  you  have  no  ice,  put  the  cream  into 
a  pail  and  hang  it  in  the  well  twelve  hours  before 
churning.  In  the  warm  season  cream  should  be 
skimmed  as  soon  as  it  is  in  the  least  sour,  and  in  the 
coldest  weather  milk  should  not  stand  more  than  SB 
or  43  hours.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
every  article  used  in  making  butler,  perfectly  sweet, 
by  frequent  and  thorough  scalding. 

Experience. 


ZiASIES'  SEFARTMIZSZffT. 


(From  the  New  Vork  Morning  Herald.) 
RELIEF  FOR  SUCKLING  MOTHERS. 
There  are  two  remedial  articles  or  inventions 
promising  great  advanlag'S  to  nmthers  and  infants, 
th.it  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known.  One  of 
them  is  intended  to  draw  milk  from  a  distended  or 
obstructed  breast;  and  is  a  heautiful  substitute  for 
the  human  mout.h.  Persons  skilful  in  sucking  can- 
not always  be  procured,  anil  when  their  service  is 
obtained,  thi-y  are  not  unfreqiienlly  disagreeable 
from  their  looks  or  behaviour  to  the  palienl,  more 
especially  if  she  he  of  a  di  licate  eonsliiulion.  'i"lii- 
apparatus  now  iiniler  consideration,  consists  of  a 
hng  or  bottle  of  elastic  gum;  that  may  contain  a 
giil,  nicely  connected  wiib  a  piece  of  prepared  box 
wood.  By  its  natural  elaslicily  the  gum  hag  dis- 
tends itself  and  attracts  air  Ihriiugh  a  small  opening 
in  the  box  wood — in  hen  it  is  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  nipple  it  is  pressed  by  the  hand  of  the  opcra- 


A  CHARACTER. 

I  do  not  know  any  object  more  interesting,  in  so- 
cial life,  than  an  amiable  young  lady  receiving  her 
company ,  ministering  to  their  amusements,  mingling 
in  every  little  tide  of  talk,  and  directing  the  while, 
the  whole  pleasant,  but  intricate,  machinery  of  a 
parly.  It  requires  something  that  may  be  called 
talerrt  (o  entertain  company  with  grace  and  ease — 
to  draw  out  the  retiring  character  of  the  reserved— 
bring  congenial  spirits  into  acquaintance  and  fancy 
its  glittering  flashes.  A  large  party  contains  various 
dispositions,  tempers,  likings,  antipathies,  &.c. 
These  are  the  materials  out  of  which  are  to  be  con- 
structed, pleasure,  delight  and  enjoyment.  It  is 
the  peculiar  province  of  woman,  in  polite  society, 
to  cement  the  drtferent  elements  of  happiness  to- 
gether by  her  plastic  hand.  In  such  a  situation  her 
skill  is  most  seen  as  well  as  felt. 


THE   BUTTERFLY. 
The  Butterfly  was  a  gentleman. 

Of  no  very  good  repute. 
And  he  roved  in  the  sunshine  all  day  long 

In  his  scarlet  and  purple  suit: 
And  he  left  his  lady-wife  at  home. 

In  her  own  secluded  bower; 
Whilst  he,  like  a  bachelor,  flirted  about 

With  a  kiss  for  every  flower. 
His  lady-wife  was  a  poor  glow-worm. 

And  seldom  from  home  she'd  stir; 
She  loved  him  better  than  all  the  world. 

Though  little  he  cared  for  her. 
Unheeded  she  passed  the  day — she  knew 

Her  lord  was  a  rover  then; 
But  when  the  night  came  on,  she  lighted  her  lamp 

To  guide  him  over  the  glen. 
One  night  the  wanderer  homeward  came. 

But  he  saw  not  the  glow-worm's  ray: 
Some  wild-bird  saw  the  neglected  one, 

And  Hew  Hilh  her  far  away. 
Then  beware,  ye  Butterflies  all,  beware. 

If  such  a  time  should  come; 
Forsaken  by  wandring  lights  you'll  wish 

Vou  had  cherished  the  lamp  at  borne. 


WILU  PIGEONS. 

The  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  also  on 
Long  island  and  New  Jersey,  are  filled  with  wild 
pigeons.  Some  [larls  of  the  Harlem  road  yesterday 
were  lined  with  i;unners,  who  luund  no  diiric;ully  In 
filling  their  bags  iii  a  short  time.  A"  l'.  IU-.  Post. 

Large  flocks  of  wild  pigeons  have,  within  a  few 
days,  passed  over  tlie  Fair  Mount  Dam.  Sume  of 
these  flocks  are  described  by  the  spectators  as  hav- 
ing been  two  or  three  miles  long.  IPIiUail.  pa. 

CAMEL  FIGHTS. 
At  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  camel  fights  are 
common  at  Smyrna  and  Aleppo.  Such  exli'ihitions 
are  the  disgrace  of  the  vulgar,  be  they  the  high  or 
the  low  vulgar  of  all  countries;  and  the  lion  fights  of 
the  savage  Rom.uis,  the  bull  fights  of  Spain,  the  bull 
and  badger  bailings  and  cock  fights  of  England, 
and  the  camel  lights  of  .\sia  Minor,  arc  equally  in- 
dications of  a  barbarian  spirit,  which  can  only  \>f. 
eradicated  by  knowledge  and  true  religiun.  t)f 
these,  however,  the  camel  fights  appear  ihc  least 
objectionable.  The  camels  ol  Smyrna  are  led  out  to 
a  large  [jlain,  filled  with  eager  crowds.  They  are 
muzzled,  to  prevent  their  being  seriously  injured, 
for  their  bite  is  tremendous,  always  bringing  the 
piece  out.  A  couple  being  let  loose,  they  run  at 
each  other  with  extreme  I'ury.  Mr.  .MacKarlane 
thus  describes  to  us  this  curious  scene: — "One  of 
the  favorite  holiday  amusements  of  the  Turks  of 
Asia  Minor  is  furnished  by  the  camel  combats.  An 
inclosure  is  made,  and  two  camels,  previously  muz- 
zled so  that  they  cannot  hurt  each  other  much,  are 
driven  in,  and  incited  to  fight  with  each  other. 
Their  mode  of  combat  is  curious;  Ihey  knock  their 
heads  together  (laterally,)  twist  their  long  necks, 
wrestle  with  their  fore  legs,  almost  like  liipeds.  and 
seem  to  direct  their  princrpal  altenliun  to  the  throw- 
ing down  of  their  adversary.  During  this  combat  the 
I'lirks,  deeply  interesled,  will  back  some  one  camel, 
and  some  the  other;  and  they  will  clap  their  hands 
and  cry  out  the  names  of  their  respeciive  favourites, 
just  as  our  amateurs  do  with  their  dogs,  or  as  the 
Spaniards,  at  their  more  splendid  and  more  bloody 
bull  fights  will  echo  the  name  of  the  hardy  bull  or 
the  gallant  matador.  'I'he  Pasha  of  Smyrna  used 
frequently  to  regale  the  people  wiih  these  specta- 
cles in  an  enclosed  square  before  his  palace;  and  I 
saw  them,  besides,  once,  at  a  Turkish  wedding,  at 
ihe  village  of  Boiirnabah,  near  Smyrna,  and  anoth- 
er lime  on  some  other  festive  occasion,  at  Magnesia. 
1  once,  however,  chanced  to  sec  a  less  innocent 
contest,  which  I  have  noticei)  in  my  viilumc  of  tra- 
vels, 'i'his  was  on  the  plain  between  Mounts  Sipy- 
lus  and  Tarlalec,  and  the  town  of  Smyrna.  Il  was 
a  light  in  downright  earnest.  The  huge  rivals 
broke  away  from  the  string,  and  set  lo  in  sjiite  of 
their  drivers.  They  bit  each  other  furiously,  and  it 
was  with  great  difliculty  the  devidgis  succeeded  in 
separating-  these  (at  other  times)  alTeclionate  and 
docile  animals."  [.Vene'trits. 
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naiscEXiXiASTEOirs. 


(From  (he  Gloucester  Telegraph.) 
FISHERIES  OF  .MASSACHUSETTS,  &c, 
A  general  account  ol'the  fisheries  of  Massarhu- 
seUsund  its  nciKUboring  stales  from  tlie  vi'ars  17S0 
lo  ISHI,  made  in  (lie year  ItSlo,  Uy  n  gentleman  now 
licceuscil,  who  was  well  aei|uaintcil  with  the  busi- 
ness, anil  ulio  took  vtrj' considerable  pains  lo  make 
his  slalenjeiit  correct,  it  haviiii;  been  made  by  par- 
ticular lequcst,  and  for  a  special  purpose.  A  copy 
of  llie  estimate  here  follows; 

■•My  calculation  is,  that  there  were  employed  in 
the  baidc,  Labrador  and  Day  Fisheries,  in  the  years 
above  njentioneil  liJJ  vessels  yearly,  viz:  .")S4  to  the 
Banks,  and  ti-IS  lo  the  bay  of  Chaleur  afid  Labra- 
dor. I  Ibink  that  the  5S4  Ltankers  may  be  put  dunii 
at  o(j,540  tons,  navi;;ated  by  4017  men  and  boys, 
(each  vessel  cairyins;  one  boy.)  'I'bey  take  and 
cure  510,000  quintals  of  fi.^h;  and  averaging  about 
three  fares  a  year,  and  consume  annually  81,170 
hogsheads  of  .salt.  The  average  cost  of  their  ves- 
sels is  about  j^jooOcath — the  average  price  of  their 
fish  at  foieign  markets,  is  jiG  per  quintal.  'I'bese 
vessels  also  make  from  their  fish  annually,  17,.')i20 
barrels  of  oil,  which  commands  about  JIO  per  bar- 
rel. I'heir  equipments  cost  about  gUOO  each,  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  salt.  The  t)48  vessels  that  fish  at 
the  Labrador  and  in  the  bay,  I  put  down  at  41,600 
tons,  navigated  by  58S  men  and  boys. — they  take 
and  cure  annually,  548,000  quintals  of  fish — they  go 
but  one  fare  a  year,  and  consume  annually  97,'iOO 
hogsheads  of  salt.  The  average  cost  of  the  vessels 
is  about  jjs'iOO,  anil  their  ecpiipments,  provisions,  &c. 
is  §1050  each.  This  descri)itiim  of  vessels  is  not  so 
valuable  as  the  Bankers,  more  parliculaily  that  class 
which  goes  from  the  slates  of  Maine,  Conntcticut, 
and  Hliode  island,  as  they  are  mostly  sloops,  of  no 
very  Kieat  value,  ftlost  of  the  vessels  cure  a  part 
of  Iheir  lish  near  the  place  whi  re  they  catch  them, 
on  the  beach,  rocks,  Sic,  and  the  rest  after  their  re- 
turn home.  Several  cargoes  of  dry  fish  arc  shipped 
yearly  from  the  Labrador,  directly  for  Euro[)e.  I'he 
usual  markets  for  these  fish  are  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean— say  Alrcarit,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Marseilles, 
&.C.  as  small  fish  are  preferred  at  those  markets,  and 
the  greater  pari  of  the  li.-h  caui;lit  up  the  bay,  and 
at  Labrador,  are  very  small.  The  average  price  ol 
these  fish,  at  the  foreign  market  is  £5  per  quintal. 
These  vessels  also  make  from  Iheir  fish  about  iO.OOO 
barrels  of  oil,  which  always  meols  a  ready  sale  at  a 
handsome  price, say  froni  8  to  Sli  per  barrel.  The 
most  of  it  IS  consumed  in  the  Unrled  States. 

Kecuiiitvtatiiiii. —  li.i-i  vessels  employed  In  the 
Bank,  bay  and  Labrador  fisheries,  measuring,  in 
Ions,  85,140;  number  of  nreii  ihey  are  navigateii  by, 
)0,.'io!l;  number  of  hhil-.  of  salt  (hey  consume, 
178.3711;  numberol  i|iilnlaU  of  fi>h  Ibeylake,  1,158, 
700;  number  of  barrel.,  uf  oil  made,  87, 5-20.  There  is 
bIso  a  descriplion  of  vessels  called  jiggers,  being 
small  schooners,  of  about  30  lo  45  tons,  which  fish 
in  the  sonlli  ihanriels,  on  the  shoals,  ami  near  Cape 
Sable — Iheir  number  300,  and  carry  about  four  or 
five  hands  each,  say  IJOO  men,  and  lake  about 
75,000  (piinlals  of  fish  annually,  and  consume  I'iOO 
ldiil>.  of  sail,  and  make  about  4t)00  barrels  of  oil. 
Their  fish  is  generally  sold  for  the  West  indies,  and 
home  consumption. 

T'herc  is  still  another  description  of  fishing  ves- 
sels, rommordy  called  'chebucco  boats  or  pink 
flerns;'  Iheir  number  is  GOO,  from  10  to 'J8  Ions,  anil 
carry  two  men  and  a  boy  each,  say  1800  hands,  and 
consume  annually  15,(J0U  birds,  of  sail— they  lake 
and  cure  IJO.OOO  quintals  of  fish,  which  are  also 
used  for  the  home  and  West  India  markets,  except 
lire  very  first  which  Ihey  lake  early  in  the  spring, 
being  of  an  excellent  qiialrty,  are  sent  lo  the  Bilboa 
market,  in  Spain,  where  they  bring  a  great  price. — 
'i'liesc  vessels  rutasure  about  10,800  Ions,  and  make 


9,000  barrels  of  oil.  There  are  also  about  200 
schooners  employed  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  mea- 
suring 8000  Ions,  carrying  1600  men  and  boys,  take 
50,000  barrels  mackerel  annually ,  and  consume  GOOO 
hhds.  of  salt,  'i'he  alewive,  shad,  salmon,  and  her- 
ring fisheries  are  immense,  and  consume  a  great 
(juanlity  of  salt, 
i'olal — Whole  number  of  fishing  vessels 

of  all  descriptions,  2,332 

Miasuring  in  Ions,  115,940 

iN'umberof  men  employed  in  them,  I5,05y 

Nuiiiber  of  hogsheads  of  salt  consumed,  265,370 
■Number  of  qlls.  fish  taken  and  cured,  1,353,700 
IS'iirnhcr  of  barrels  of  oil,  50,520  | 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackerel,  50,009 

'I'Irere  are  iirany  [lersons  who  assert  that  in  one 
year  there  were  at  Labrador,  and  up  the  bay,  more 
Iban  1700  vessels,  besides  the  Bankers,  but  I  am 
very  confident  thai  Ihey  are  ir.uch  mistaken." 


On  the  Poisonous  Pkopertv  of  the  Blick 

Cherry  Tree. 

TUe  "Piunus  JVigro"  of  Botanisls. 

The  fact,  that  thewithered  leavesof  the  blackcher- 
ry  are  a  deadly  poison  to  cattle,  has  been  long  known 
irr  the  country;  but  1  never  recollect  to  have  heard 
of  any  ill  conseriuences  from  the  use  of  the  bark,  a 
domestic  remedy  very  much  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  Jaundice,  Stc.  T'he  following  case  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  my  nrind,  and  must  establish  the  fact 
id'  its  poisonous  properties  beyond  a  doubt.  On 
Thursday,  July  23,  I  was  called  in  great  haste  to 
visit  a  young  lady  who  had  been  seized  with  vertigo, 
irr>erisibility  and  syncope,  followed  by  an  alarming 
dillicully  of  respiration,  in  consequence  of  a  draught 
of  about  half  a  pint  of  cider,  taken  from  a  closely 
stopped  biitlle,  which  was  filled  the  evening  previ- 
ous with  cherry  bark,  fresh  from  the  tree.  The 
symptoms  were  followed  by  a  small  pulse,  nausea 
arrd  vomiting.  The  more  vrolerrt  symptoms  passed 
off  in  about  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  arrd  before  I 
saw  her;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  a  larger 
dose  might  have  proved  fatal  without  any  return  of 
sensibility.  In  thrs  case,  it  returned  and  the  patient 
soon  recovered  with  no  ill  consequences,  except  ex- 
treme languor  aird  debility. 

Another  young  lady  in  the  family,  who  had  good 
health  and  corrstilution,  took  also,  about  the  sanre 
lime,  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the 
bollle,  arrd  was  inrmedralely  atfected  with  fuiirtncss, 
giddiness  of  the  head,  and  tremor  of  the  whole  bo- 
dy, which  lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

Whether  the  bark  in  these  cases  was  more  poison- 
ous in  consequence  of  ihe  small  sprouts,  from  which 
it  was  taken,  being  broken  down  arrd  partly  wither- 
ed, (\iliicb  is  known  lo  be  the  case  with  the  leaves,) 
or  wlielher  such  eflect  will  be  uniformly  produced 
i\hen  llie  bark  is  f)ut  irnnredialely  into  closely  slop- 
ped hollies,  I  will  not  attempt  lo  decide.  I  relate 
the  fads  only,  and  hope  they  may  lead  lo  farther 
rnquiries. 

I'be  discoveries  of  Ihe  French  chemists  have  re- 
cently ri-veahd  Ihe  truth, that  Ihe  deleterious  princi 
pie  of  Ihe  leaves  of  Ihe  cherry  and  laurel,  Ihe  ker- 
nels of  Ihe  peach,  and  some  other  vegetables,  is  ve 
ry  aiialogiiiis  lo  the  Frussic  or  Hydro-Cyanic  Acid. 
Tliis  acid,  in  its  condensed  form  is  one  of  lire  must 
viriileirl  poisons  In  Ihe  world;  snutfed  up  the  nostrils 
incarriluusly,  it  produces  sickness,  and  even  syn-l 
cope;  a  feather  dipped  in  It  and  drawn  across  the 
••ye  hall  of  an  animal  prodirces  instant  death  —  [a 
nielhod  often  resorted  lo  by  physiolosisls,  lo  lerinj. 
irale  Ihe  siiU'eriirgs  of  animals  wlirch  have  been  sub 
servient  lo  Iheir  expcrlmenfs.]  Two  drop»  have  been 
knowrr  In  kill  a  vigororrs  dug  in  an  inslanl.  The 
whole  body  of  animals  killed  by  it,  exhales  the  odor 
ol  bitler  almonds,  no  disorganization  or  evidence  of 
innammalion  ever  being  drscovered. 

Cooycrsltncn,  jlu^usl  10. 


(From  the  Xiichmond  Compiler.) 
THE  PRECIOUS  METAL. 

It  was  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  ago  since 
we  saw  a  lump  of  gold  from  Ihe  Cabarrus  mine 
in  North  Carolrna.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  a 
citizen  of  that  slate;  and  he  seemed  to  have  formed 
very  sanguine  expectations  of  success  from  working 
her  mines.— The  spirit  of  mining,  however,  appear- 
ed to  sleep  for  several  years;  but  lire  discovery  of 
larger  lumps,  and  fresher  mines,  and  a  more  extend- 
ed "auriferous"  district,  has  given  a  new  impulse  lo 
the  researches  for  gold.  More  laborers  are  employ- 
ed; a  greater  capital  is  invested;  and  more  Ingenious 
processes  wrll  be  discovered,  for  exlracling  the  me- 
tal, than  have  hitherto  been  exerted  At  least  nine 
ul  the  counties  of  N.  Carolina  are  found  lo  contain 
gold.— Some  of  the  adjoining  counties  in  South  Ca- 
rolrna are  grited  in  Ihe  same  manner;  and  In  Virgi- 
nia, the  spirit  of  mining  is  eagerly  at  work— in  some 
lew  places,  it  may  be  said  profitably  at  work;  for 
Ihe  Fredericksburg  Arena  of  the  3d  states,  that  the 
Company,  which  is  mining  on  Ihe  farm  of  Mr. 
Marshall  Johnson,  had  obtained  in  Ihe  last  four 
weeks,  1200  dwi.  of  native  gold,  worth  about  $12li0 
—the  average  value  of  their  mining  Is  about  jJ40  per 
day— but  the  amount  of  their  expenses,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  mine,  is  not  slated. 

In  this  state  of  Ihe  business,  it  is  interesting  to 
have  some  account  of  the  mines  of  N.  Carolina, 
which  may  be  depended  upon.— We  have  this  ac- 
count in  the  last  No.  of  Silliman's  excellent  Journal, 
from  the  pen  of  \J.  Reinbarl,  Esq.  of  N.  C,  address- 
ed lo  Prolessor  Olmstead,  formerly  a  distinguished 
professor  in  N.  Carolina,  now  of  Vale  College —It 
appears,  that  for  some  years,  the  Gold  was  supposed 
to  be  confined  lo  Cabarras  county;  up  to  1823,  Ihe 
extent  of  the  Gold  region  was  e.-lLnalcd  at  only  1000 
square  miles— but  now  it  is  said  lo  comprise  Ihe 
counties  ol  Cabarrus,  Monlgomery,  Anson,  Meck- 
lenburg, Guilford,  Chatham,  Rowan,  Davidson,  and 
very  recently  Wake  has  been  added  to  the  list.  It 
now  extcniis  more  than  100  miles  lo  the  West  of  the 
Cabarrus  mne.— But  the  reader  will  be  better  pleas- 
ed lo  have  before  him  Ihe  follouing  descriplion  from 
Silhman's  Journal,  already  referred  lo,  with  Notes 
Irom  Professor  Olmstead: 

"la  the  course  of  last  summer,  an  old  man  who 
had  worked  in  the  urines  in  Cabarrus,  found  some 
small  parcels  ofgold  irr  Rulhi-rford  county,  between 
First  and  Seco.id  Broad  rivers.  In  the  month  of 
March  last,  near  the  same  place,  n  few  more  speci- 
mens were  found.  Of  these  I  purchased  lo  the  va- 
lue of  §37.  Shortly  afterwards,  si'iiilar  discoveries 
were  made  in  rapid  succession  near  Ihe  South  iiiuuri- 
lalns,  and  on  each  side  of  Ihcnr,  in  the  counties  of 
Kutberfoid  and  Burk  •  So  well  were  those  reward- 
ed who  seaiched  for  gold,  that  In  a  short  lime,  all 
Ihe  common  laborers  were  engaged  in  dig;;rng  for 
il;  and  one  dollar's  woi  lb  of  gold  lo  Ihe  hand  per 
day.  Has  Iboughl  lo  be  only  tolerable  liusirress.1 
Cumpanles  were  soon  formediaml  lands  that  would 
nut  biing  one  dollar  per  acre,  were  sold  at  thirty 
dollars. 

*  At  the  base  of  the  Blue  liidgc,  on  the  east,  lies  Ihe 
counties  ol  Kulherford,  Iturke  and  Wrikes,  in  each  of 
wliieli  the  faic  ol  itie  country  is  very  uneven,  being  Ira- 
ver-scd  by  numerous  spurs  of  the  Alleghany  mouulairis. 
The  county  of  Lincoln  lies  still  farther  east,  and  is  loss 
broken,  but  is  rurnnrkably  distingiiislied  for  the  abun- 
dance, variety  and  excellence  of  its  iron  ores,  which 
are,  to  some  extent,  manufactured  into  castings,  and 
liar  iron.  The  South  mountains  above  mcntr'uied  are 
seen  on  the  west,  from  the  village  o'  l,into:ulon,  pre- 
senting a  graird  and  interesting  outline.  All  the  fore- 
(;oirig  counties  lie  westward  of  lire  i:ahaba  river,  biw 
ytind  which  it  was  not  supposed  until  reccnlly  thai  the 
gold  country  citendeJ O. 

j  This  amount  is  obtained  by  merely  collecting  ih.- 
earth  io  email  parcels,  and  washing  il  by  bund.— U. 
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"The  gold  is  got  out  of  llie  small  slnams,  anil  is 
called  'brancli  roIiI:' — Digging  Is  generally  com- 
mcnceii  at  the  bed  of  the  streams,  nml  continued  on 
each  side  to  the  ailjaceiit  liilb.  ATter  the  top  earth 
and  sand  are  removed,  round  flint  rocks  (quartz?) 
are  Tuund  such  as  usually  occur  in  tbc  beds  of 
stream!.'  Among  this  earth  and  sand,  the  gold  is 
found  in  particles  from  a  very  small  size  to  masses 
of  two  pennyweights.  I  understand  that  it  was 
thought  that  no  gold  was  to  be  found  beloiv  this  de- 
posit of  pebble  and  flint  rocks;  but  lately,  after  pen- 
etrating the  layer  of  flint  stones  and  pebbles,  the 
miners  came  to  a  bed  of  very  tine  sand,  varying  io 
thickness  from  six  to  twelve  inches,  and  below  this, 
another  deposit  of  round  flint  stones  and  pebbles, 
which  is  Diorc  abundant  in  gold  than  the  former. 

"The  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  collected 
since  the  first  of  March,  cannot  be  actually  ascer- 
tained; but  two  weeks  ago  about  one  thousand  hands 
were  at  work,  averagmg  each  a  dollar  per  day. — 
New  discoveries  of  gold  are  daily  making  in  this 
county,  (Lincoln,)  but  our  mines  have  not  as  yet 
proved  so  rich  as  those  in  Rutherford  and  Burke  be- 
fore mentioned. 

"Quicksilver  has  been  found  connected  with  the 
gold.  I  had  doubled  this  fact,  though  it  bad  been 
repeatedly  asserted;  but  this  day,  a  man  who  can  be 
relied  on,  and  has  worked  at  one  of  the  mines  in 
Burke,  showed  me  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver, 
which  he  asserted  (hat  he  obtained  at  the  mine.f 

"Many  exaggerated  reports  are  put  in  circulation 
respecting  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  with  the  view 
of  enhancing  the  price  of  land  within  that  region; 
but  so  fair  are  the  real  motives  for  enterprise  that 
many  of  our  most  prudent  and  weallhy  citizens  are 
making  arrangements  to  enter  largely  into  the  busi- 
ness. So  eager  are  people  to  find  large  pieces  of 
gold,  that  they  hurry  through  the  process  of  washing 
iu  a  very  wasteful  manner.  It  is  even  thought  that 
the  earth  which  has  already  passed  thro'  their  bands, 
would,  by  careful  management,  yield  another  pro- 
duct as  great  as  that  which  they  obtained  in  the  first 
instance.  Very  little  of  the  dust  is  collected,  nor  is 
the  business  reduced  to  any  system.  We  have  great 
need  of  a  few  ingenious  Yankees,  to  invent  labor 
saving  and  economical  machines  for  us." 

•  That  is,  probably,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  worn  by  attrition — showing  that  this  pecu- 
liarity marks  the  deposits  of  gold  here,  as  well  as  in 
Cabarras.  See  "Olmstead  on  the  gold  mines  of  North 
Carolina"  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  IX.  The  account  here 
given,  by  a  gentlemen  not  at  all  interested  in  the  theo- 
ries of  these  formations,  appears  to  favour  the  opinion 
that  Ihej  are  deposits  from  water,  and  not  merely)  as 
professor  Mitchell  has  maintainc<l  in  a  late  volume  of 
this  work)the  result  of  a  decomposition  of  the  associat- 
ed rock*. — O. 

t  Probably  this  was  not  of  native  origin.— 0. 
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Baltimore, Friday,  September  25,  1829. 


Xj'  Charles  Carrom.  of  Carrollto.v,  surviv- 
ing still  all  bis compatiiols  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Auicrican  Independence,  passed  happily,  on  Sun- 
day last,  the  ninety  second  anniversary  of  his  birth 
day— blessed  yet,  on  entering  his  ninety-third  year, 
with  good  health,  cheerful  spirits,  the  love  of  his 
family  and  friends,  and  the  benedictions  of  his 
country. 

How  fruitful  of  events,  of  the  deepest  interest  to 
science  and  to  mankind,  has  been  that  period  of 
time  which  Providence  has  allowed  him  to  witness. 


earth,  and  the  trackless  bosom  o(  the  or 
numerous,  in  that  epoch,  have  lieeii  the  alliam  is  nml 
wars  of  various  nations,  and  the  battles  ami  revolu- 
tions in  which  potentates  have  been  criisheil,  old 
governments  overthrown,  and  nati'jus  liad  their 
birth!  What  a  vast  store-house  of  recollections, 
founiled  on  the  experience  of  an  indiviilual,  com- 
prising as  he  does,  within  his  personal  obseivatiun, 
the  facts  and  events  for  which  even  existing  genera- 
tions have  already  to  search  by  the  diiu  and  decep- 
tive light  of  history! 

That  the  venerated  individual  thus  spared  by 
Providence  through  almost  an  hundred  years,  should 
he  the  only  one  living  of  the  few  devoted  patriots 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  our  national  liide 
peDdence,and  the  one  who  hazarded  most  u|)on  the 
issue;  that  he  should  be  moreover  an  undeviatiiig 
encourager,  and  in  himself  a  brilliant  example  ol 
piety,  patriotism,  temperance,  personal  honour  anil 
cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  heaven;  ought 
surely  not  to  be  without  its  influence  in  promoting 
these  virtues,  without  which  neither  nations  nor  in 
dividuals  may  hope  for  respect,  prosperity  or  happi 
ness. 

"With  these  celestial  wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  docs  not  find." 


ItCP"  Stock  Cattle  Expected. — It  has 
been  felt  as  an  inconvenience  that  there  has  been 
no  system  for  supplying  our  market  with  stuck  cattle, 
to  be  fattened  by  the  grnzier.  'I'hose  who  have 
had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  a  lot,  whether  large  or 
small,  of  dry  cattle  through  the  winter,  and  to  fatten 
them  the  next  summer  on  grass,  have  found  difficulty 
in  supplying  themselves  with  the  lean  or  stock  cat- 
tle, because  they  are  not  brought  into  our  market, 
nor  within  reasonable  distance,  for  sale. 

That  inconvenience  is  likely  soon  to  be  exper 
enced  no  longer.     We  have  before  us  a  letter  from 
a   drover   of  Somerset  county,  Pennsylvania,  who 
says  that  about  the  first  of  next  month  he  will  be 
down  with  500  head. 

W'e  have  this  as  the  commencement  of  that  regu- 
lar system  of  supply  at  stated  periods  every  year; 
which  will  bring  the  drover  and  the  grazier  fairly 
together — where  the  former  may  obtain  a  fair  price, 
and  the  latter  with  the  least  trouble  be  supplied  with 
the  number  and  the  kind  of  beasts  suited  to  his  farm 
and  his  means  of  fattening  them. 

For  this  commencement  of  a  great  public  conve- 
nience, we  are  indebted,  as  often  happens,  not  to  an 
exclusively  practical  farmer,  but  to  the  penetration 
and  public  spirit  of  an  opulent  citizen,  who  does 
nothing  by  halves — who  does  not  belong  to  the 
family  of  procrastinators.  Those  who  are  ever 
sitting  cross-legged,  propped  up  on  three  chairs,  and 
saying,  this  ought  to  be  done,  and  that  ought  to  be 
done,  and  I  wish  t'other  could  be  ilone; — drones, 
that  if  left  alone,  would  still  be  using  wooden 
ploughs,  drawn  by  oxen's  tails! 

This  gentleman  happened  to  want  a  number  of 
dry  cattle,  saw  the  irregularity  and  inconvenience 
of  being  supplied  by  sending  to  the  west,  and  how 
much  more  natural  and  [iroper  that  they  should  be 
driven  here  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number  of  pur- 
chasers who  might  want;  some  few  and  some  many. 
He  took  at  once  the  necessary  steps  to  accomplish 
it;  he  engaged  that  a  fair  market  should  be  found 
for  300.  We  shall  accordingly  have  500  the  1st  of 
October,  and  hereafter  an  ample  supply  adapted  to 
farms  of  every  grade.  Whilst  on  this  subject  we 
may  pertinently,  but  in  haste,  add  some  further  re- 
marks. The  farmers  of  Maryland,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
go  loo  much  and  too  uniformly  for  a  few  large  sta- 


lluiv    pr.iliidbly  converted  into  the  other,  and  to  of  other 
'ihuigv 

In  Pcnnsylvani.i,  we  do  not  mean  the  parts  most 
distant  from  niaiki  t,l'or  there  it  is  most  prolilal)lc  Iu 
ruise  ualtle- we  mean  the  ohl  fertile  thickly  nettled 
parts  of  it,  almost  every  farmer  fattens  a  few  bul- 
locks for  sale— some  perhaps  not  more  th.m  two. 
So  we  know  it  h  in  the  neiitlibourhomi  of  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  one  of  the  most  independent  and  cash 
paying  communities  in  the  United  Stales.  A  far- 
mer who  has  not  more  than  100  acres  of  land  will  fat- 
ten perhaps  twelve  bullocks;  we  cannot  speak  with 
precision,  but  these  »ve  suppose  to  cost  about  $12  or 
^15,  and  to  sell  for  iib  or  J30,  besides  the  manure 
they  yield.  In  a  word,  they  make  their  calculations 
not  to  lose  the  sustenance  on  which  even  one  might 
be  profitably  prepared  for  market.  Does  the  same 
thoughtfulness — the  same  habits  of  economical  cal- 
culation anil  practice  obtain  in  Maryland?  No. 
There  are  hundreds  of  farmers,  large  and  small, 
who  never  sent  a  quarter  of  beef  to  market,  nay, 
who  do  not  fatten  enough  for  their  own  use,  and  yet 
who  have  or  might  have  abundance  of  straw  or  hay 
to  carry  a  dozen  bullocks  through  the  winter,  and 
hundreds  of  acres  of  almost  uninclosed  range  in 
which  they  would  fatten  for  the  fall  market.  Why 
is  it  not  done?  Because  in  some  cases  they  never 
thought  of  it!  'I'hey  have  not  been  accustomed  to 
it;  they  raise  their  cattle  instead  of  selling  their 
calves,  and  buying  dry  cattle  at  four  years  old — ami 
finally  because  there  has  been  no  where  below  Fre- 
derick county  a  regular  supply  of  stock  cattle.  The 
•  uccess  of  the  present  experiment  will  obviate  that 
ditHculty  in  future — the  whole  suljject  may  be  en- 
larged upon  in  this  paper  at  another  lime  when  we 
are  not  so  hurried. 


beyond  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life  and  obser-  pies— placing,  time  out  of  mind,  their  whole  depen- 
ration.  How  prodigious,  during  that  prolongation  dance  upon— corn- wheat— tobacco- without  re- 
of  bis  existence,  has  been  the  march  of  intellect;  girding  the  ever  varying  demand,  and  without  per- 
wbat  wonderful  facilities  have  been  discovered  for  ceiving,  for  example,  that  sometimes  when  corn  is 
exploring  and  traversing  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  ^low  beef  may  be  high,  and  that  the  oue  might  be 


Hj'  The  Crop  of  Indian  Corn,  though  more 
abundant  than  usual,  appears  to  be  less  so  than  was 
anticipated,  since  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  re- 
dundant habiliments  and  exposed  naked  to  the 
view— the  idea  is,  that  the  strength  of  the  land  was 
put  in  full  requisition  by  weather  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable for  that  purpose,  and  was  exhausted  in  a 
great  measure  in  the  production  of  slatk  and  blaJe, 
and  that  when  the  lime  arrived  for  it  to  perform  its 
last  function,  that  of  perfecting  the  larinareous  part  of 
the  product,  the  remaining  sirength  of  the  land  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  completins;,  covering  and 
filling  the  ear.  It  is  to  be  apprehended  loo  that  a 
good  deal  may  be  caught  by  the  frost.  After  all, 
the  crop  will  be  comparatively  a  good  one,  and  were 
the  people  only  out  of  debt  and  would  llicy  practise 
all  rational  economy,  surely  no  land  under  the  sun  is 
more  abundant  with  all  that  should  be  esteemed  the 
solid  comforts  of  life  — with  the  means  at  hand  to 
make  leather,  wool,  cotton,  and  llax — beer,  cider, 
milk,  bulter,  and  corn  enough  and  to  spare  for 
poultry,  hogs,  and  cattle,  and  all  but  lue/tji /lorsM; 
the  farmer,  if  let  alone,  might  live  content  if  be 
could  only  be  saved  from  vicious  legislation,  for  he 
would  scarcely  have  need  of  any  Kovernment. 

P.  S.  A  candidate  for  the  legislature,  in  Talbot 
county,  advertises  that  he  is  for  reducing  the  per 
diem  and  lessening  the  number  of  members.  We 
shall  sec,  if  the  proposition  be  made,  whether  It  will 
be  fciirty  met.  One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  were 
the  per  diem  reduced  to  two  dollars,  corresponding 
with  the  price  of  produce,  it  would  work  a  ilouble 
savinj. —  The  sessions  would  not  be  so  long  by  a 
month! 


iCF  E*RLT  Frost— A  letter  dated  Campbell's 
Station,  Tennessee,  September  S,  says  "the  tender 
vines  were  last  night  killed  by  frost,  and  the  wild 
pigeons  have  arrived  in  small  numbers."  (It  will 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  pigeons  take  up  their  winter 
(ftarlers  in  the  southern  and  south  western  states.) 

We  have  had  several  instances  of  boar  frost  in 
the  vicinity  of  Baltimore,  within  Ibe  last  two  weeks, 
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and  the  weather  has  been  generally  quite  cold. 
Last  Friday  morning  we  saw  a  sight  never  before 
witnessed  by  us  in  the  niiddleof  September.  Standing 
on  the  hill  by  St.  Paul's  church, at  about  8  o'clock, 
our  notice  was  attracted  by  the  perpendicular 
column.^  of  white  smoke  that  asceiulcil  apparently 
from  every  chimney  in  the  city  to  a  height  equal  to 
what  we  ever  saw  attained  in  the  cle;irest  sky  and 
the  coldest  weather  ol  a  winter  morning  Through- 
out, this  year  has  been  one  of  singular  seasons. 
The  winter  was  uncommonly  severe;  the  spring  late 
but  otherwise  remarkably  favourable  to  vegetation; 
the  summer  so  intermingled  with  rain  and  sunshine, 
as  to  give  a  growth  to  vegetation,  hardly  ever  sur- 
passed; and  the  autumn,  so  far,  unusual  for  its  early 
frosts,  and  for  peculiar  qualities  fur  tiie  early  ma- 
turity of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  alihough  the 
pigeons  have  already  began  to  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters, we  have  not  observed  the  more  certain  heralds 
of  winter — the  wild  geese  from  the  northern  lakes 
flying  to  the  tune  of  "winter  is  coining." 


Extract— HojieiotK,  (A*.  C.)  S?;ji.  1.  18-29. 

A  great  number  of  our  best  farmers  here  have 
turned  their  attention  to  hunting  gold,  arid  so  far 
have  been  very  successful.  There  are  new  dis- 
coveiies  making  every  day,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
there  is  found  in  this  county,  viz:  Mi-cUlinburg,  one 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  gold  per  day  on  an  ave- 
rage. Respeclfully  yours,         VV.  I.  VV. 

[We  have  reason  to  think  there  »re  some  in  North 
Carolina  who  have  not  yet  hit  a  vein.] 


Latest  Fukeign  News. 
Since  our  last,  intelligence  has  been  received  from 
Europe  to  the  lilh  August.  A  complete  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  French  Cabinet,  and  the  new 
inmislry  was  considered  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
the  Liberals.  'I'here  is  not  much  news  liuni  the  seat 
of  war.  The  Russians  were  passing  the  Ualkan, 
and  llicse  mountains  were  no  longer  consi<lered  a 
barrier.  A  I'aiis  paper  of  August  G,  has  the  follow- 
ing remarks  relative  to  the  harvest: 

'•The  accounts  from  ditlercnt  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, as  well  as  from  several  foreign  countries,  rela- 
tive to  the  pro.'pect  of  the  harvest,  are  very  favora- 
ble. In  the  environs  of  Snumur  the  crops  are  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  in  good  order.  Lellers  from 
Catalonia  statet  hat  the  corn  harvest  will  be  most 
abundant  and  the  price  of  grain  is  expected  to  be 
low.     A  Ictli  r  ofilii-  17ih  nil.  from  Christiana  says: 

A   long  continued    drou-ht   lias   been   succeeded 

duiiiig  the  last  monili  by  plentiful  showers,  which 
have  renioveil  all  our  apprehensions  for  the  harvest. 
The  price  of  giain,  ho»cver.  particulaily  rye,  con- 
tinues to  lisc." 

General  Lafayette  is  at  present  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  family  at  Chavaniac.  From  thence  he 
will  proceed  to  "Uaupliiny  on  a  vi-il  to  his  grand- 
dangliler,  the  lady  ol  M.  Auguslin  Perier. 

Ki/iti?»  Toiuccu  —  lly  a  nulice  published  in  the 
French  papers,  it  appea'rs  that  tin-  first  coiiemirs  fur 
thenuichase  ol  Toliacco  «ill  be  openeil  in  Fcbiua- 
ry  or  March  next.  The  dty  of  iheopenmg  will  he 
fixed  in  all  Novembir.  'I'lii:  Adniinislralmn  uill 
juilgp  by  comparisim  of  the  samples  representing 
ilie  liiapient  quiililie.s,— .liiilges  ajipoinled  by  one  or 
nn.ieoflhe  Chambcia  of  ('ummeii-c  will  assist  in 
the  comparison.  It  is  recommended  to  merchants 
to  esliibit  none  lul  the  best  leaf,  til  for  manufaclu- 
rihi'  by  the  Uesie.  and  to  ilisrard  such  'I'obacco  as 
i,  wrai(,  ami  calculated  to  pre\enl  tlieir  olU-is  being 
ticcepled. 

Markkts. 

rroiii  a  Havre  Price  Current,  Sept.  10. 

Collon.-In   conjei)ueiice   of   the    heavy   arrivals 

nicDtioiiiul  in  our  List,  we  haielo   notice  a  decline 

of  one  centime  on  the  middling  and  inferior  sorts  ol 


U.  S.  short  staple,  and  2  or  3  on  Brazils.— The  sales 
from  the  1st  to  the  8th,  comprise  2917  bales,  inclu- 
ding 1124  Uplands,  Alabamas,  &c.  at  80  to  96*— 
414  Louisiana,  bC  to  103;  101  do.  damaged,  by  auc- 
tion,"? to  "J7.   Imports  same  time,  2159  bales  U.  S. 

About  lUO  bbls.  good  Am.  Flour  have  been  retail 
ed  at  401',  but  the  demand  is  very  limited,  and  there 
are  now  no  purchasers  at  that  price.  No  sales  ot 
Rice  have  been  made— the  demand  having  totally 
subsided. 

Liverpool  Markets,  Aug.  11. 

Dea-.and  for  Cotton  last  week  very  moderate; 
sales  9380  bags,  without  alteration  in  (irices;  S.  I.  10 
a  14'id  ;  Stained,  5J  a  9d.;  Bowed,  y  a  6id  ;  Orleans, 
7  a  71d.,  and  74  a  Sd;  Mobile  5  a  5S(I.;  market  on 
Saturday  and  Monday  quid;  sales  of  30O  bags.  Rice, 
only  20  casks  sold  at  ISs  tid. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Aug.  11. 

Supplies  of  foreign  grain  this  week  very  small. 
Duty  has  been  paid  upon  about  1400  qrs.  foreign 
wheat,  but  notwithstanding  the  probability  of  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  duty,  some  lew  parcels 
have  again  been  placed  umler  the  King's  locks:  In- 
dian Corn  continues  to  IJnd  a  retail  demand,  and 
without  variation  in  prices  (31s  tid  a  34s.)  Several 
parcels  American  Flour  have  been  sold  without 
submitting  to  any  reduction. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  September  19- 

Apples,  best,   bbl.  a Beans,  white,  bushel 

.90  a  1.00.  iJee/,  mess,  bbl.  10.50  a  11.00;  cargo  No.  1, 
9.00  a  9..')0;  No.  i,  8.00  a  8. 50.  Jiulter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .13  a  .15.  Cheese,  new  inilk,.1  a  .9;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Fiour,  Baltimore  Howard-sl.  6.00  a 
6.25;  Genesee,  5.87  a  6.25;  Rye,  best,  3.50  a  3.75.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  62;  Kye,  .63  a  .65;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .42  a 
.45.  Hogs'-I.ard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8.  I'ork,  clear,  bbl, 
16.00  a  11.00;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.00;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
12.50  a  13.00.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Kye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .33 a.  50;  While  HoneysuckleCiover,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .7  a. 8;  I'rencb  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     Wooi,  Merino, full  blood,  washed, .32  a 

.34;  do.  do.  unwashed,.  18  a.  23;  do.  three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .28  a  .30,  do.  half  blood,  .24  n  .25;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .22  a  .25;  Native,  washed  .20  a  .22;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .34  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .22  a  .25;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  27  a  .30. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  September  22. 
Hecs-icnr, yellow  .23a. 24;  Beans,  bushel$1.00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10.50  all,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7 ;  Bulter,  No. 
I,  7i  a  .8,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Co/ton,  New  Orleans  .10  a  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  fe<i(/iers,  South.  .32a.34,\Vest.  .32a.34;  Flax.l\ 
a  .3.    f;o»r,  sup.  5.75,  line,  5.25  a  5.50;  Rye3.62i  a  3.75; 

Cornmeal,  hds.  11.50  a ,  bis.  a  2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a  ;  bu.  1.06  a  1.08;  Grnin,  Wheat  1  00  a  1.05; 

Rye  .60  a.60.  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .47  a  .48,1.  c.  ycl|..w,  .49 
a  .50,  u.  c.  round,  .53  a  .54;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
.—  a.—;  do.  r.asl.  .55  a  .60;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .9  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .8  a. 8',; 
N(m;i,200  a  210;  Lurd,  .6  a  .8;  Oi/,linsccd, .68  o69;  I'ork, 
mess,  13.25  a  13.60,  prime  10  a  10.50;  cargo  10.50  a  11.00; 
Kir«,2.60a3.00;  7'o6ni;co,  Kentuckyj,4  a  .7,  Vir.  .4\  a  .7; 
»oo(,coaimon  washed  lb.  .26  a. 28,  half  blood  .28  a  .31; 
three  quarters  blood  .31  a  .32,  full  blood  34  a  .38;  un- 
washed, generally  10  coots  less,  according  t»  quality. 


1839. 
Skpt — Oct. 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


Length]  Moon 
of  davs.l  Rises. 


Saturday, 26 

Sunday, 27 

Monday, 27 

Tuesday, 29 

Wednesday,..  30 
Thursday,....  1 
Friday, 2 


6  5 
6  7 
6  8 
6  9 
6  11 
6  12 


R.     M. 

11  52 
11  50 
11  46 
11  44 

U  42 
11  38 
11   36 


4  37 

set" 
6  J 

6  . 

7  lih 

8  4 
8  44 


New  Moon,  27tb.  8  h.  5ti 
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BA.ZiTXIIORE  PUZCES  CtTHBENT. 


Corrected  for  (fce  ^mericon  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  a  small  advance  in 
Howard  street  flour  owing  to  the  small  quantity  condng 
in— the  price  from  wagons  is  §5.50;  from  stores,  J5.624 
to  §5.75.  We  have  heard  of  no  sales  of  moment  at  the 
latter  price;  but  holders  are  firm  in  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  it.  There  is  no  change  in  wheal.  Corn  is 
scarce  and  in  demand  at  quotations.  Oats  are  very 
scarce  and  a  considerable  advance  has  taken  place  in 
the  price.  Live  Stock.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  beef 
on  the  hoof  in  market,  but  no  material  change  in  price. 

ToBACco.J— Maryland,  ground  leaf,  §6.00  a  13.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  o  6.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  8.00  a  13.00,  forwrappiiig  ".OOo  12.00— Ohio, com- 
mon,  a — . — good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

2.i0  a  3.00. — Rappahannock,  3.50  n  4.00 — Kentucky, 
line  4.50  a  7.00 — wrajiping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

FLOna — best  white  wheat  family,  §6.25  a  6.75* — su- 
per. Howard  St.  5.624  o5. 75;  city  mills, 5.00  a  5.25  Sus- 
ijuehanna,  — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.37  J— Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  98  a  1.00;— best  while  do.  1.08  a  1.10;  ordi- 
nary to  good,  .90  a  .95 — Corn,  white,  .42  a  .43)  yel.  .42 
0 .43— Rve,— .  a  .45— Oats,  .33  a  .36— Beaks,  1. 10  o  1. 15 
— Peas,  .GO  a  .65— Clover  seed,  3.25  o  3.50 — Timotht, 
2a  2. 50 — Orcharu  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,  .75  a  ;.00 — 
Lucerne  .37^  a  .501b. — Barlev,  .45a  .60 — Flaxseed,  .75 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .9^  a  .10— Lou.  .1 1  o  .12— Alab.  .9  a 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12 — North  Carolina,  .8  o  .9 — 
Geo.  .9a  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .2:4  a  23— in  bbls. 
.24  o  25i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  0  .  16 — 
washed,.  18  0.20 — crossed,. 20  o.22-thrce-quartcr,  .25 
0. 30— full  do.  .30 o  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §210  a  — ;  Country, dew-rotted,  120  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  noa  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,  bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  a 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  n  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50  a 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,5. 37Jo  5.50;  No.  2,  4.75;  No.  3, 
3  76— Bac(in,  hams.  Bait,  cured,. 9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .1  2',— hog  round,  cured,  .7  o  .8— Feathers.  .30 
a  .31— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton.  §4.00,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.- Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §4.50  a  §5.00. 

•  Six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  by  the  single  bar- 
rel, for  Ellicotls'  Patapsco  white  wheat  family  flour. 


NOTICE. 
The  Subscriber  has  just   received   from   the  Messrs. 
Landrcth's,   a   fresh    assurlmcnl   of  Cabbage   Seeds— 
Karly  Yurk,  of  Messrs.  Landrcth's  raising,  and  also  im- 
ported.—.\lso,  just  received.  Orchard  Grass  Seed,  pro- 
hably  of  as  good  quality  as  can  be  had  in  this  city— and 
likewise,  20O  bushels  of  Clover  Seed,  of  excellent  quali- 
Iv,    from    Penn's   Valley,  Pa.;    Ploughs,   Wheal    Fans, 
S'lraw  Cutlers,  Corushcllers,  &c.  &c.  on  hand,  os  usual. 
JON.XIHAN  .S.  K.ASTMA.N. 
No.  36  Pratt  street. 
Between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets 
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(Kroin  Loudon's  KncjclopiJia  uf  Asriculturo.) 

VHF.  SHOKLNG  OF  HORSKS. 
The  imporlanee  0/  the  subject  of  shoeing  to  the 
.CMfuUunst.  is  sutVu-unily  Ml.->lc.l  l.y  llie  in.men»c 
i.unibcr  of  invrnlions  «l.iol.  (lie  ingenmly  of  philo- 
.opbers  and  »rti-ls  are  cvriy  .lay  .levisins.  to  reiiiiir 
the  syslciii  complete.     Al.i.osl  every  vetermRry  pro- 
fessor has  his  Livourite  slior;  »n<l  wc  fiiiiJ  one  of  the 
mostiogonioiis  of  the  |)r.-sei.t  day  cndeHvuunng  to 
force  on  our  notice,  and  inlroduce  iiilo  our  stables, 
the  French   irelhod;  which,  with   the  exception  ol 
the  mode  of  nailing  00,  White  observes,  is  llie  very 
worst  he  ever  saw.    The  French 
»hoo  (a)  hss  a  wide  web  towards 
the  toe,  Mild   is  concave  above, 
»nd  convex   below  {b.)  on   (he 
proundsurf.u-e.by  which  neither 
ibe  loe  nor  In  cl  touch  the  ground 
;f.  I   hut  ihc  horse  stands  prelly 
much  in  the   same  way  with  an 
nnhappy   cat,  shod   by   unlucky 
boys  vritb  walnut  shells.    But  as 
Blaine  observes,  in  reference  to 
these   inventions,  "no   one  form 
of  foot  defence  can  be  offered  as 
an  universal  paltirn."     It  is,  he 
continues,  plain  that  the  princi- 
ples of  shoeing  ought  to  be  those  thdt  allow  as  lit-  { 
tie  departure  from  nalure  as  circumstances  will  jus- 
tify.    The  practice,  alto,  should  be  slriclly  conso- 
nant to  the   principles;  and  both   ought  to  consist, 
first,  in  reino\ing  no   paits   but  those  which,  if  the 
bare  hoof  were   applied   to   natural  ground,  would 
remove  of  themselves,     ."^erondlv,  in  bringing  such 
parts  in  contact  with   the   ground  (generally  speak 
ing,)  as  are  opposed  to  it  in  an  unshod  slate:  and 
above   all,  to   endeavour  to   preserve   the  original 
form  of  the  foot,  by  framing  the   shoe  thereto;  biil 
never  to  alter  the  loot  to  the  defence.     The  shoe  at 
present  made  at  tlie  forges  of  the  most  respectable 
(miths  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  tlirougliout  the 
kingdom,  if  it  have  not  all   the  requisites,  is,  how- 
ever, so  much  improved  on,  that  with  some  altera- 
tions, not  diffic'ilt  cilhcr   to  direct  or  adopt,  is  the 
one  we  shall  hold  up  as  the  most  eligible  for  gene- 
ral shoein;:.     It  is   not   that  a  belter  might  not  he 
offered  to  Ihc  notice;  and  in  fact  such  a  one  wc 
t'hall  present  to  our  readers;  but  so  averse  are  the 
feneralily    of   smiths    to   have  any    improvements 
forced  on  Ihem,  and   so   obstinately  determined  are 
they  to  adhere  to  Ihc  forms  handed  down  to  them 


l-iee,  (6,)  and  nut  only  he  rather  wider,  hut  it  .•.hoiiM 
hI-o  h:i«e  rather   more   subslanre  than  is  common: 
Iruiii  half  an  inch  to    fivu-ei;'lillis    in    thickness,  ac- 
coriliiig  to   circumstance,  forms  n  fair  proportion; 
wlwii  it  is  less,  it  is  apt,  in  weaiiiig,  to  bend  to  pres- 
^ure  and  force    out    the    clinches.     A   great  error  is 
eonimiltcd  in  selling  shoes  out  so  much  wider  than 
the  heels  themselves:   this   error   has  been   devised 
to  correct  another,  which  has   been    lliat  of  letting 
horses  KO  loo   long  without   shoeing;  in  which  case, 
if  the  heels  of  the  shoe  were  not  loo  wide  oriuinal- 
Iv.  as  the   foot   grew,  they  became   lost  within  the 
heels;  and  thus  bruised  and  produced  corns:   but  as 
«c  will  suppose  that    few   will  wish  to  enter  into  a 
certain  error  to  avoid   an   uncertain  one,  so  we  re- 
commend  that   the   heels  of  the   shoe  should  stand 
only  wide  enough  to  prevent   the  expansion  of  the 
(piarters  pushing  the  heels  of  the  feet  over  the  outer 
edge  of  the  heels  of  the  shoe:  for  which  purpose,  if 
the  iron    project   rather   less   than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  instead  of  three-eighths,  or  even  half  an  iiirh, 
as  it  frequently  docs,  many  advantages  will  be  gain- 
ed.     Whoever   attentively    examines   a    shoe   well 
set  off  at   the  heels,  as   it   is   lerme<l,  will  find  only 
one-tliird   of  its   flat   surface  protecting   the   heel-; 
(he  remainder  projects    beyond,  and  serves  but  to 
form  a   shelf  to  lodge  dirt   on;  or  as  a  convenient 
clip  for  another  horse  to  tread  on;  or  for  the  wearer 
to  cut  his  own  legs  with;  or  to  afford  a  more  ready 
hold  for  the  suction  of  cLiyey  grounds  to  force  off 
the  shoe  by.     The   heels  of  the  common  shoe  are 
I  likewise    not   in   general    suflicicntly    long   for    the 
protection    of   the   fool;    and    which   defect,    more 
liifin  a  want  of  width,  causes  the  tendency  to  press 
on  the  crust  of  the   heels.     It   is   further  to  be  ob- 
served, that   if  the   decicased   width   of  the   outer 
standing  of  (he  heels,  and  the  increased  width  of  the 
web,  should  make  the  inner  angle  of  the  shoe  heel 
in  danger  of  interfering   with   the  frog,  the  corner 
may  be  taken  off.     In    forging  this  shoe,  it  may  be 
bevelled,  or  left   plane  on    both   surfaces,  or  raiher 
nearly  so,  for  it  is  usual  with  most  smiths  to  thin  it 
in  some  degree  towards  the  inner  edge.     This  shoe 
is  applicable  to  most   feet,  is  easily  formed,  and,  as 
such,  in  country  places,  is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
The  iiijiirions  effects  of  bad  shoeing  would   only 
be  required  to  he  known  to  excite  every  endeavour 
to  obiiate  them;  and  there  arc  some  circumstances 
in  the  more  common   shoes  of  country  smiths,  that 
ought  (0  be  impressed   on   the  mind  of  every  agri- 
culturist, and  guarded   against   by   every  one  who 
possesses  a  horse-     It  is  loo  frequently  observed  that 
the  ground  side  of  their  shoe  is  convex,  and  Ihat 
the  inward  rim.  when  the  foot   is   on  the  ground,  is 
the  lowest  part,  on   which  it   is  evident  the  weight 
by  their  forefathers,  that  their  stupidity  or  malevo-    must  first  press;  and   by  which   pressure  the  crust 
lence,  or  both,  frequently  makes  the  improvement    will  be  forcibly  thrust  on  the  extreme  edge  of   the 
itself,  when  seemingly  acquiesced  in,  a  source   of  shoe;  and  the  only   resistance   offered    to  its  bein 


the  feel  ^ene^ally  pi-rfecl;  liul  it  iftlohe  roniidernl 
that  ther9.«rc  but  very  few  feel  but  what  have  un- 
dergone Mme  iiiifavuniable  alleraliiin  in  (heir  form, 
which  makes  (hem  very  seiiMhIe  tu  cunru><iion.  It 
is  for  this  reason,  iherefure,  that  it  l«  recoininended, 
that  a  shoe  he  iiseil.  fiir  general  purpo^cs,  tome 
what  wider  and  ihieker  th:\;i  (he  eoiiininn  one.     In 

ak,  tender,  (h-xilde  feel,  it  will  be  found  particu- 
larly advantagenii-;  and  here  the  benefit  of  wide 
heels  to  the  shoe  will  he  liio<>l  apparent.  Good  a* 
the  roads  now  are,  yet  most  horses  arc  neeasionally 
Milijcclcd  to  travel  on  had  ones;  some  know  no 
oilier:  to  these,  the  addition  of  one,  or  at  the  mod, 
two  ounces  to  each  shoe,  is  iiolhing;  but  the  eata 
to  the  horse  and  i(s  superior  covering,  as  well  an 
support,  is  incalculable.  In  very  young,  very  light, 
and  very  firm  feet,  (he  width  and  substance  may 
be  somewhat  diminished  at  pleasure,  and  particu- 
larly in  si(ua(ions  where  (he  roads  are  uniformly 
good;  but  a  very  long  and  extensive  experience 
has  assured  us,  (h.i(  (he  shoe  poiirtrayed,  is  one  well 
calculated  to  meet  the  ordinary  purpo^'es  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  present  stnle  of  the  art  of  horse  shoe- 
ing. 

Jin  improved  shoe  on  the  present  plan,  would  be 
found  to  unite  all  (he  perfections  of  (he  modern 
F^nglish  improvements,  with  some  derived  from  onr 
neighbours  the  Kieneh.  W  hat  has  since  been  called 
a  seated  shoe,  was  iiitiodnc- 
ed  by  Osmer;  hut  from   the 

obstinacy  and  ignorance  of 

smiths,  as  it  could   not   be  fi-p=^ 
hrousht  into  general  use,  it  = 


irreparable  injury,  it  is  for  these  reasons  we  would 
recommend  to  agriculturists  in  general,  a  modified 
thoc  of  the  common  stamp. 

lilt  improved  thoe  for  general  use  is  rather  vcidcr 
than   what   is   usually  made.  ^ 

lis  nail  holes  (a,)  extend  no  >^S 
further  towards  the  heels  M^g^ 
than  is  actually  necessary  for  ^ff^^^  ^ 
security;  by  which  the  ex  Mk^f 
pansion  of  these  parts  is  en  i^^lg, 
eouraged,  and  con(rae(ion  l>l^^| 
avoided.  To  strenjlhen  lhe\^^| 
attachment,  and  to  make  up  ~~ 
for  (his  liberty  given  to  the  *^^ 
heels,  the  nails  should  be  ' 
carried  around  (he  front  of  the  shoe,  (c.) 
holes,  on  the  under  or  ground  surface  of  (he  shoe 
(o,)  are  usually  formed  in  a  gutter,  technically  called 
the  ftdlering:;  but  in  the  case  of  heavy  treading 
powerful  horses,  this  gutter  may  be  omitted,  or  if 
adopted,  the  shoe  in  that  part  may  be  steeled.  The 
web,  should  be  quite  even  on  the  foot  or  hoof  sur- 
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forced  from  it,  depends  on  the  nails  and  clinches, 
instead  of  its  just  application  to  the  ground,  and 
the  support  derived  from  the  iiiiiform  pressure  of 
the  whole.  Kvery  shoe  should,  therefore,  be  per- 
fectly level  on  its  ground  surfuce:  nor  should  any 
shoe  be  put  on  (hat  has  not  been  tried  on  a  plunc 
iron  purposely  made  for  such  trial;  which  irons  are 
kept  in  some  smithies,  but  are  absent  from  loo 
many.  The  substance  of  the  shoe  should  be  Ihc 
same  throughout,  forming  two  parallel  lines  of  u|>- 
per  and  under  surface;  in  plain  language,  the  heels, 
instead  of  being  clubbed,  as  is  too  frequent,  should 
be  the  exact  thickness  of  the  loe.  Neither  should 
the  width  at  the  heels  diminish  in  the  proportion  it 
usually  does;  on  the  contrary,  for  a  perfectly  formed 
foot,  the  web  should  present  an  uniform  width 
throughout. 

^'artca'cs  inform  of  foot,  differences  in  size,  rrei^ht, 
and  uses  r/ /loraei,  will  necessarily  make  deviations 
in  the  form  and  substance  of  shoes.  The  very  shoe 
recommended,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation 
from  what  would   he  immediately  necessary,  were 


III    revived    by    Claik,   of  pS| 
F.dinburgh;  by  whom  it  wasp 

patronized  and  recommend-  

ed.  It  finally  was  taken  up  ^^\ 
by  MoorcrofI,  and  has  ever  ^B*  C 
since  attracted  some  attention,  and  continues  to  l>« 
forged  in  some  shojis  where  the  work  is  superiorly 
done;  and  where  the  employers  have  liberality 
enough  (0  pay  for  such  work,  and  judgment  enough 
to  discriminate  between  its  advantages  and  (hose  of 
the  common  shoe.  If  to  this  shoe  were  added  the 
French  mode  of  faslcning  it  to  (he  foot,  we  think 
the  improvement  would  almost  shut  out  all  others. 
On  examining  the  figure,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
shoe  presents  a  flat  surface  opposed  to  (he  ground; 
(a,)  but  a  concave  one  towards  the  sole,  (o;)  but 
that  this  concavity  does  not  begin,  as  in  some  seat- 
ed shoes,  near  the  outer  edge,  but  embrace*  two- 
thirds  only  of  the  web,  leaving  by  this  means  a  suf- 
ficient surface  for  the  crust:  but  this  bevelling  is 
not  inteniled  4o  reach  the  heels;  it  slops  short  of 
them  (c,)  leaving  the  web  at  this  part  plane  for  the 
heels  to  rest  upon.  The  great  advantages  of  this 
seating  .^re,  first,  that  as  the  crust  rests  on  a  flat 
surface  instead  of  an  inclined  plane,  as  most  of  the 
common  forged  shoes  presents,  so  its  position  ■• 
maintained  entire,  and  the  inclination  to  contrac- 
tion is  in  a  great  dejree  avoided.  The  nailing  on 
of  this  shoe  we  would  recommend  to  be  after  the 
French  method,  which  consists  in  conical  nail  holes, 
punched  with  a  square  countersink,  (d,)  into  which 
are  received  conical  nails  (c,)  which  exactly  fill  up 
the  countersink;  by  which  means  so  long  as  any 
part  of  the  base  of  the  nail  remains,  the  shoe  must 
be  held  firmly  on,  and  which  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage gained;  for  the  nail  holes  being  obliquely 
formed,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  outer  rim, 
act  less  detrimentally  on  the  crust  of  the  foot. 

To  prepare  the  foot  for  the  application  of  the  shoe. 
is  also  an  important  consideration,  .\void  taking 
off  more  (ban  one  shoe  at  a  time;  olherwisc  (he 
edges  of  (he  crust  become  broken  away.  Observe 
(hat  the  clinches  are  all  carefully  removed.  Let  ihe 
rough  edges  of  the  crust  be  rasped  away;  after 
which,  the  sole  should  be  pared  throughout,  until  a 
strong  pressure  with  the  thumb  can  produce  some 
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virliling:  too  slrongc  ;i  sole  tends  to  lit;>l  atid  con- 
traction, too  weak  a  oni'.  »vill  not  reqiiire  paring. — 
In  this  paring,  imitate  the  natural  arch  of  the  sole 
us  much  as  possible.  The  line  of  concavity  should 
nut  begin,  as  it  usually  is  made  to  do,  from  the  ex- 
treme margin  of  the  foot,  but  should  l>e:;in  from 
the  inner  line  of  the  crust  only;  hy  which  means 
the  crust,  or  outer  wall  of  the  hoof,  will  have  a 
firm  bearing  on  the  flat  surface  of  the  shoe.  Let 
no  heated  shoe  be  applied  to  correct  the  inequali- 
ties that  may  be  left,  unless  it  is  for  a  moment,  only 
to  observe,  but  not  burn  them;  but  still  more  care- 
fully avoid  putting  a  phiiie  shoe  on  an  uneven  foot. 
The  portion  of  sole  between  the  bars  and  quar- 
ters should  be  always  pared  out  as  the  surest  pre- 
ventive against  corns.  The  heels  also  should  he 
reduced  to  the  general  level  of  the  foot,  never  al- 
lowing their  hardness  to  serve  as  an  excuse  for 
being  left;  neither  suffer  the  inner  heel  to  be  low- 
ered more  than  the  outer.  After  all  the  rest  has 
been  done,  the  frog  should  be  so  trimmed  as  to  re- 
main on  an  exact  level  with  the  returns  of  the  heels, 
and  no  more.  The  custom  of  taking  away  the 
point  or  angle  of  the  horny  inflexions  of  the  heels, 
under  the  false  term  of  opening  the.  heels,  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Let  all  these  operations  be  per- 
formed with  a  drawing  knife.  The  butlcris  should 
never  be  allowed  to  come  near  the  foot  of  any  horse 
but  the  largest  and  coarsest  of  the  cart  breed. 
(To  be  continiud.) 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 

Jiiigust  10;/i,  IR2S. 
On  motion — Resolved,  "That  the  thanks  of  this 
society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Horry,  (or  his  very  able 
and  scientific  Address  delivered  this  day,  and  that  a 
ropy  be  requested  for  publication,"  >vhich  motion 
being  seconded,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

J.  II.  RtlAO,  Secretary,  p.  t. 

AN  ADDRESS, 
Delivered  in  CharUslun.  before  the  .Qsricullural  So- 
r.iety  of  South  Carolina,  al  ils  ^'hinivcrsary  Meel- 
ing,  on  Tuesday,  the  I9//i  ,/lugiist,  ISiS;  by  Ems 
HoBKir. 

Mr.  PaEsmENT  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  with  great  diffideiice  that  I  address  you  on 
the  present  occasion;  and  this  proceeds  from  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  my  inability  to  dis- 
cuss it  according  to  ils  miiils.  I  shall,  however,  in 
obedience  to  your  pleasure,  make  Ihi^ttempt,  and 
trust  to  your  indulgence. 

Of  all  the  arts,  Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  most 
useful  and  necessary.  As  a  science,  it  has  always 
been  considered  the  most  important  (o  the  gcner.il 
welfare  and  interest  of  mankind,  aiul,  therefore,  ilc- 
serves  the  peculiar  attention  of  every  nation.  With 
it  all  other  sciences  are  intimately  connected;  and 
in  all  ages,  and  more  especially  in  modern  times,  it 
lias  been  considered  the  best  test  of  (reedoni,  and  of 
civilization.  Agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  man- 
ufactures, since  the  prorlurtions  of  nature  are  the 
materials  of  art.  Commerce  too,  proceeds  from  ag- 
itculturc,  for  the  different  climates  of  the  earth  hav- 
iiii:  caused  its  productions  to  be  various;  exchanges 
suitable  to  the  wants  of  its  Inhahitanls  are  necessa- 
rily made.  Men  thereby  lend  their  assistance  to 
their  fellow  men,  and  a  traffic  is  formed  between  na- 
tions, each  rendering  one  lo  the  other  mutual  bene- 
fits. Hence,  commerce  is  founded  through  the  me- 
dium of  agriculture.  An  intercourse  becoming  con- 
stant, mankind  gradually  becomes  civilized:  and 
those  nations  have  ever  been  deemed  most  humane 
and  wise  as  to  their  laws  and  institutions — most  im- 
proved as  to  science,  literature  and  arts — most  po- 
lished  as  to  manners,  and  refined  in  all  the  ioler- 


course  of  social  life — which  have  brought  their  ag 
ricullure  to  the  greatest  improvement,  and  have 
most  successfully  combined  it  with  commerce.* 

It  was  my  intention  lo  have  taken  an  historical 
view  of  agriculture,  and  its  connection  with  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  from  the  e:irliest  ages  to 
the  present  time.  But  however  profitable  the  re- 
search would  have  been  to  myself,  I  found  that  the 
attempt  would  be  a  trespass  on  your  patience;  and 
that,  although  the  subject  may  be  worthy  of  a  trea- 
tise, it  could  not  he  broiiKht  within  the  limits  of  an 
address.  After  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Feudal  system  became  established  every 
where,  and  Europe  sunk  into  barbarism.  Not  only 
the  arts  of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luxury,  and 
are  supported  by  it,  but  agriculture,  as  it  had  been 
practised  by  the  Romans,  and  many  of  the  useful 
arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  be  considered 
as  comfortable,  were  neglected,  and  in  some  instan- 
ces lost.  The  human  mind,  uncultivated  and  de- 
pressed, was  cast  into  profound  ignorance.  This 
state  of  things  continued  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  The  Crusades  undertaken  to 
rescue  the  Holy  Land  out  of  the  hands  of  Infidels, 
by  bringing  nations  together,  had  a  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  human  mind;  to  rouse  Europe  from  the 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  long  slumbered,  and  to  in- 
troduce a  change  in  government  and  in  manners, 
and  in  favor  of  the  arts.  Tlie  Crusaders  in  their 
progress,  marched  through  countries  better  cultivat- 
ed and  more  civilized  than  their  own,  and  thereby 
became  acquainted  with  the  agriculture,  the  pro- 
ductions, the  arts,  and  the  more  polished  and  im 
proved  manners  of  other  countries,  and,  particular- 
ly, of  the  east.  Those  who  lived  to  return  to  their 
homes,  carried  with  them  their  acquireinenl.s;  and 
these  had  an  immediate  influence  on  tlie  state  of 
property,  of  gove'^nment,  and  of  power  in  the  differ- 
ent kingdoms  of  Europe.  Charters  and  immunities 
were  granted  to  cities  and  corporations,  whereby  a 
grcit  body  of  people  were  released  from  servitude, 
and  from  all  the  arbitrary  and  grievous  impositions 
to  which  their  former  vassalage  had  subjected  them. 
Towns  became  small  republics,  governed  by  known 
and  equal  laws,  and  liberty  was  deemed  an  essential 
and  characteristic  part  in  their  constitutions. 

This  happy  change  was  made  to  extend  also  lo 
the  country  as  well  as  to  the  cities,  and  roused  all 
men  from  the  inaction  of  their  former  wretched 
*la(e.  Industry  revived,  population  increased,  and 
commerce  and  agriculture  became  objects  of  atten- 
tion. The  hu-bandman,  master  of  his  own  industry 
and  secure  of  reaping  for  himself  the  fruits  of  his 
I  labour,  became  the  farmer  of  the  same  fields  where 
he  had  formerly  toiled  for  another.  Hut  at  tliis  pe- 
riod literature  was  not,  and  could  not  be  difl'used. 
'I'he  art  of  printing  was  not  discovered  till  during 
the  fifteenth  century;  and  what  was  laujlit  and 
written,  was  composed  in  the  Latin  lans;uaire.  on 
metaphysics  chiefly,  and  on  subjects  which  rather 
confuseil  than  instructed  the  understandings  of  men. 
Happy,  however,  would  it  have  been  fnr  Europe; 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  if  these  im- 
provements and  ehanecs  which  took  place  after  the 
Crusades,  could  have  been  allowed  to  progress,  aid- 
ed by  the  art  of  printing,  invented  jit  a  subse(|ucnt 
period.  Hut  Europe  anil  mankind  were  doomed  for 
centuries,  (o  a  far  different  lot.  Constant  and  deso 
lating  wars  were  lo  be  waged:  wars  for  agjrandize 
menl  and  for  conquest;  for  making  all  men  lo  be  of 
line  mind  in  matters  of  religion;  for  fixing  and  estab- 
lishing eqii:il  halluces  of  power;  civil  wars  arising 
from  ambilion,  and  those  carried  on  for  the  attain- 
ment of  empire;  and  wars  waued  by  the  oppressed  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty.  But  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion or  my  province  to  discuss  any  of  those  topics, 
or  even  to  say  any  thing  relative  to  the  discovery  of 
America.     History  has  recorded  those  events,  and 


will  carry  the  name  of  Culumbiis  lo  ihe  latest  pos- 
terity. 'Ihese  wars  completely  arrested  Ihe  progress 
of  agriculture,  and  the  art  retrograded.  Italy  was 
ever  considered  well  adapted  fur  every  species  of 
agriculture;  possessed  fine  meadows,  a  fertile  soil 
and  benignant  climate.  There  agriculture  was  still 
attended  to,  particularly  in  Lombardy:  but  not  in 
the  sfiirit  of  former  times.  In  many  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, owing  to  those  wars,  lands  were  considered 
the  least  costly  of  ail  gifts.  This  accounts  for  the 
large  grants  which  were  made  to  monasteries;  and 
it  is  due  to  the  monks,  at  least,  to  say  of  them,  that 
a  ureal  part  of  Europe  owes  agricultural  restoration 
lo  them.  The  culture  of  arable  lands  became  every 
where  imperfect.  In  P'n^land,  during  Ihe  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  country  was  depopulated,  by  aban- 
doning tillage,  and  throwing  land  into  pasture. — 
Gooil  lands  rented  for  one  shilling  Ihe  acre;  meadow 
rented  for  double  Ihe  price  of  arable  land:  but  after 
a  time,  landholders  found  it  necessary  to  augment 
Iheir  incomes,  which  were  growing  more  and  more 
inadequate  to  their  luxuries.  This  caused  them  to 
give  more  attention  lo  agricultural  concerns,  and  to 
perceive  that  a  high  price  for  produce,  against  which 
their  less  enlightened  ancestors  had  been  used  to 
clamour,  would  bring  much  more  into  their  coffers 
than  it  took  away.  They,  therefore,  drew  their  at- 
tention to  tillage,  which  rewarded  Iheir  expectations, 
and  their  lands  rose  In  value." 

During  the  rci;;n  of  James  I.  considerable  Im- 
provements were  made  in  most  arts,  and  also  some 
in  agriculture,  which  was  beginning  to  be  esteemed 
Ihe  most  beneficial  of  any;  and  a  number  of  books 
and  pamphlets  treating  on  husbandry  were  then 
written.  Books  on  agriculture  were  also  published 
every  where  on  the  continent  of  Europe;  but  not- 
wiliislanding  these  publications,  the  improvements 
still  progressed  by  such  slow  dc'rces,  that  towards 
the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century,  at  Ihe  lime  of 
flie  first  sclllcmenl  of  South  Carolina,  and  when,  in 
France,  Ihe  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Naniz,  liy 
Louis  XIV.  in  168,5,  caused  many  of  Ihe  French 
protestaiits,  the  ancestors  of  a  respectable  portion 
of  our  community,  to  seek  Carolina  as  an  asylum 
from  cruel  and  bigotlcd  oppression;  England  and 
every  other  kingdoni  and  slate  in  Europe  had  not 
brought  their  agriculture  to  the  perfection  at  which 
it  had  arrived  among  Ihe  nations  of  the  east,  parti- 
cularly in  China,  where  drill  husbandry  had  been 
long  known,  where  all  the  diflerent  kinds  of  manure 
had  long  been  carefully  collected,  and  skilfully  dia- 
'ribuled;  where  the  lands  were  irrigated  and  drain- 
ed in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  abundant  har- 
vests reaped.  At  that  lime,  in  England,  and  over 
most  of  Europe,  Ihe  broadcast  husbandry  was  alone 
practised;  and  drainin:;  and  irrisalion  were  unskil- 
fully perrormed.  Al  l.ist,  however,  several  eminent 
and  learned  men  communicated  their  lesearches  lo 
the  world,  and  laiil  Ihe  foundation  of  an  improved 
stale  of  auriciilture.l 

The  must  iiti|)orlant  improvement  was  made  by 
Mr.  Jelhro  Toll,  who  was  educated  at  one  of  Ihe 
Engli.-b  universities,  and  admilled  a  llai  lister  of  the 
'I'emple,  towards  the  comineneemeni  of  Ihe  eigh- 
teenth century.  During  a  tour  of  Europe,  the  at- 
tention of  Ibis  geiilleman  was  parlicul.irly  directed 
lo  agrii  Hllural  subjects.  On  his  return  to  England 
from  France  and  Italy,  he  look  a  farm  in  Betkshire, 
in  order  to  pursue  his  plans  of  an  improved  cultiva- 
tion. His  Rrand  principle  was,  "Thai  labour,  con- 
tinual stirring  Ihe  earth,  and  arrangement,"  would 
supply  the  place  of  manure  and  of  fallowing;  and 
raise  more  ciain  at  a  less  c.vpense.  In  1731,  he 
published  "a  Specimen  of  his  System," — and  in 
1733,  "an  Essay  on  Horsehoeing  Husbandry," — 
designed  lo  introduce  a  new  method  of  culture, 
whereby  the  produce  of  land  will  be  increased,  and 


Sec  Not*  A.  at  Iho  eud. 


*  See  Note  B.  at  the  end. 
1  See  Note  C.  at  the  end. 
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the  usual  i\|i>  rise  l<-9seiu'il.  'I'lio  work  »Uo  dcscrilii's 
llu-  iiutruHunls  to  be  usihI  ngrci-Hliljr  to  his  new  plan. 
What  bH9  lii'fu  longcHlled,  ami  known  lo  u»  by  the 
iiinic  of  "null  llusbanilry,"  is  founileJ  upon  this 
Uit  work  of  Mr.  Tull,  and  incluili-s  cvory  method  ol 
«o»ving  or  planlitig  sceil  in  >ninll  furiovs.  drills  or 
openings.  In  rows,  at  dill'ercnt  distances,  according 
10  the  nature  and  circum>lanccs  of  all  the  soil*  and 
the  crop^.  by  siiilable  machinery,  and  in  which  the 
aflcr-culturc  is  performed  by  the  use  of  "the  horse- 
hoc,"  of  Mr.  Tull,  or  other  hoes  or  tools  of.  a  simi- 
lar kind,  or  acting  on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  Tull 
did  not  lire  to  see  the  effects  of  his  system  in  Eng- 
land, after  a  fair  trial  of  a  number  of  years,  for  he 
died  in  17  10.  His  method  of  culture  made  but  slow 
progress  in  England,  because  the  farmers  were  at- 
tached to  their  old  customs,  and  those  who  opposed 
the  new  system  were  industrious  to  prevent  others 
from  attempting  its  trial.  But  it  met  with  ditferent 
succc-ss  in  France,  for  as  soon  as  copies  of  the  book 
were  there  received,  a  translation  was  undertaken  at 
one  and  the  same  liuie  by  three  dillerent  persons  of 
consideration,  without  the  knowleil;j;e  of  each  other. 
Afterwards  two  of  them  put  their  p.ipers  into  the 
hands  of  the  third,  Mr.  Du  Hamel  du  Monceau,  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  who  published  a  trea- 
tise on  the  principles  of  Mr.  Tull.  In  this  treatise 
Mr.  Du  llaiiiel  made  a  coniparison  between  the  old 
method  of  husbanery  and  the  new.  By  his  calcula 
tion  the  protits  arising  from  the  new,  were  consider- 
ably more  than  double  those  of  the  old.  According 
to  him,  the  profits  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  for  ten 
years,  by  the  old  method  amounted  to  3000  livres, 
equal  to  gStii  our  money,  and  by  the  new  method  to 
7&50  livres,  equal  to  S1431,  making  the  prodigious 
difference  of  8S7i  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Du  Ilamel's  book  met  with  a  very  general 
circulation,  and  that,  together  with  the  improved 
editions  of  Mr.  TuU's  work,  afterwards  published,  in 
a  great  degree  tended  to  form  and  establish,  not- 
withstanding the  futility  of  some  of  his  positions, 
particularly  that  of  manure  being  of  no  consequence, 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  agriculture,  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  as  well  as  in  England.  But  the  same 
system,  nearly,  had  been,  for  ages,  almost  the  only 
one  known  and  practised  in  Asia.  In  parts  of  India, 
it  has  always  been  used  in  the  culture  of  almost 
everv  kind  of  grain,  pl.intcd  in  that  extensive  and 
fertile  country,  and  in  the  ^ro"  Ih  of  hemp,  tobacco, 
cotton,  and  even  of  the  castor-oil  plant.  It  is  assert- 
ed also  on  the  authority  of  travellers,  and  from  the 
best  sources  of  information,  that  in  Arabia,  China 
and  Japan,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  e^rth  has 
undergone  no  changes  for  thousands  of  years,  they 
not  only  drill,  but  dibble  corn  of  every  description. 
The  antiquity,  therefore,  of  the  system  must  be  ad- 
mitted; though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Mr. 
Tull,  who  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  therefore,  most 
probably,  had  read  respecting  the  agriculture  of  the 
east,  introduced  it  into  England,  and  thence  it  was 
extended  to  the  continent  of  Europe  and  lo  Ameri- 
ca. My  opinion  is,  that  so  far  as  extends  to  the 
culture  of  rice,  and  of  indigo  when  a  staple,  and  al 
so  of  some  of  the  small  grains,  the  drill  husbandry 
has,  mostly  if  not  always,  been  practised  in  South 
Carolina. 

1  have  never  heard,  except  for  experiment,  of  rice 
being  planted  otherwise  than  in  rows  or  trenches. — 
I  can  remember  that  indigo  was  thus  planted;  and  I 
am  induced  to  believe  that  Mr.  Toll's  system  was  as 
generally  known  in  the  British  American  Colonies 
prior  to  our  revolutionary  war,  as  in  most  parts  ol 
England,  and  that  it  came  into  practice  in  them 
sooner  or  more  generally  than  in  that  country;  for 
prior  to  the  revolution  most  of  the  sons  of  wealthy 
agriculturists  particularly  those  of  the  south,  were 
educated  in  England,  and  on  their  return  home, 
they  brought  with  them  such  means  of  information 
and  of  improvement  as  would  render  the  most  es- 
sential services  to  their  native  country,  and  the  best 


wnllen  books  anil  treatises  imparting  infucinalioii  on 
all  brunches  of  knowledge.* 


Notes. 

A. 

.Agriculture  lakes  its  origin  in  the  remotest  anti- 
quity. All  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  liasis  of  population,  and  of  llii'ir 
piosperily.  Mankind,  however,  has  always  at  lirst 
shewn  a  disinclination  to  exchange  the  savage,  ("or 
civilized  life,  and  the  introduction  of  agricultural 
pursuits  among  a  savage  people  has  never  been  ac- 
complished without  some  extraordinary  iiiterposi- 
liun. 

In  the  early  stages  of  society,  after  man  had  pas- 
sed the  toils  and  hazards  of  the  hunter's  stale,  he 
must  have  found  in  the  pastoral  also — although  he 
became  less  exposed  to  dangers  and  lo  hardships, 
and  was  more  certain  of  his  subsistence — that  his 
herds  and  flocks  were  liable  to  innumerable  acci- 
dents, and  that  he  and  they  might  at  once  be  reduc- 
ed to  the  miseries  of  famine.  It  became  natural, 
therefore,  for  hiin  to  think  of  means,  whereby  he 
may  with  more  certainly  subsist,  and  procure  the 
necessarias  of  life.  His  altenliou  would  immediate- 
ly be  turned  to  the  earth,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  .\lmighty  Father  of  the  universe, 
he  would  proceed  to  cultivate  il;  and  experience 
would  prove  to  him,  that  by  due  cullivalioii,  the  soil 
would  produce  in  abundance  fruit  and  grain  for  his 
nourishment;  but  that  without  his  labour,  the  natu- 
ral fertility  of  the  soil,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  seasons  would  be  in  a  great 
measure  unavailing. 

The  agriculture  of  the  earliest  ages  must  have 
been  extremely  simple;  for  the  progress  of  the  art 
has  ever  been  slow,  and  in  most  eounlries  it  has 
been  by  degrees  almost  imperceptible.  The  imple- 
ments  lor  opening  and  turning  the  soil,  must  have 
been  at  first,  of  the  rudest  kind;  and  Ihey  could  nol 
have  been  made  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
metals. 

The  records  of  holy  writ,  however,  inform  us, 
that  before  the  deluge,  the  art  of  forging  metals 
had  been  discovered,  and  that  there  were  workmen 
in  brass  and  iron.  Agricultural  instruments  of  some 
kinds,  made  of  one  or  both  of  those  metals,  might, 
therefore,  have  been  in  use  before  that  great  event; 
and  even  a  plough  might  not  have  been  unknown  to 
the  antedeluviaiis.  Agriculture  once  ert'cctually 
commenced  may  proceed  of  itself,  under  the  impul- 
ses of  its  own  creation.  An  increase  of  population 
will  require  and  occasion  an  increase  of  supplies. — 
Necessity  will  force  industry;  and  industry  will  find 
inducement  in  the  advantages  incii'ent  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  property  in  the  civilized  state.  Thus  a  pro- 
gressive agriculture,  and  a  progressive  population 
ensue,  and  the  one  becomes  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  other.  Agriculture  may  exist  and  progress  to 
a  certain  extent,  even  under  a  bad  goveniiiient, 
subject  to  tyranny  and  oppression.  But  lliat  extent 
would  be  no  further  than  to  supply  actual  wants, 
and  to  sustain  the  population  of  Ihe  country.  I'he 
labour  to  accomplish  this  would  most  probably  be 
pel  formed  by  one  class  or  casle  of  society.  In  a 
country  so  situated,  agriculture  would  not  improve 
after  a  certain  period:  the  end  being  accom(ilished, 
improvement  wouhi  cease.  Such  a  country  would 
also  be  occasionally  subject  to  want  and  to  misery. 
The  luisbaiidiiian  would  naturally  cultivate  Ihe  grain 
which  the  earth  would  yield  abundantly  willi  the 
smallest  labour; — and,  whenever  from  Ihe  vicissi- 
tudes of  seasons  his  crop  should  fail,  he  and  .ill  who 
depended  on  his  exertions  would  inevitably  be  re- 
duced to  famine, 

Ubservaliuns  applicable  to  agriculture  and  to 
those  countries  situated  in  the  finest  climates,  and 


which  possess  Ihe  niont  luxuriant  and  produrlirc 
soiN,  may  h«  eariied  lo  a  very  great  exlenl;  c»pe 
eially  if  Ihey  be  applied  to  their  laws  for  the  pro- 
lection  of  (iropirly,  and  the  manners  and  cuMomt 
of  Ihe  people.  But  rclleelions  on  lliene  topics,  I 
shall  tonsidcr  as  foreign  to  my  presnni  purpose. 

B. 

Theexporlalion  ofeorn  had  bfen  proiiihiled;  and 
it  was  not  till  Ihe  Oili  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  that 
it  was  allowi-d;  and  Camden  ob-'-erv^M,  il,ii|  agricul- 
ture, immediately  after  that  permisnon  was  grunted 
received  new  life  and  vigour.  But  <lurin(;  the  next 
reign,  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  history,  says  that  the  nation 
was  still  dc|>eiidant  on  foreigners  for  duly  Hreail; 
and  there  was  a  regular  importation  from  the  llaltir, 
as  well  as  from  France,  and  if  it  ever  sinpl,  Ihe  had 
consequences  were  sen'^ihly  felt.  Sir  VValtor  Ra- 
leigh computed  that  two  millions  (of  pounds  ster- 
ling, i  suppose,)  went  out  at  one  time  fur  corn. 

C. 

The  publication  of  the  "Anatomy  of  Plants,"  by 
Grew,  contributed  to  enlarge  the  views  and  extend 
the  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  vcuelalion 
and  the  food  of  plants.  After  the  restoration  of 
Charles  11.  Evelyn  inspired  his  countrymen  with  a 
desire  of  reviving  the  study  of  agriculture.  He  was 
followed  by  Ducket,  the  learned  Ray,  Dugdale.aRd 
several  other  authors;  all  of  whom  aided  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  art  of  cultivation,  and  some  improve- 
ments were  introduced  by  them  The  Royal  Socie- 
ty, which  had  been  established  in  16IJ-2,  now  contri- 
buted still  more  to  ils  advancement,  and  served  as  a 
focus  for  collecting  and  recording  valuable  materials 
on  the  nature  of  vegetation,  and  the  principles  of 
agriculture,  as  well  as  other  subjects.  About  the 
commencement  of  Ihe  last  century,  additions  and 
improvements  were  made.  Bradley  reduced  the 
facts  on  vegelalion  into  a  more  systematic  order; 
and  Miller  contributed  very  materially,  by  Ihe  pub- 
lication of  his  dictionary,  as  well  as  of  his  other 
valuable  works.  This  dictionary  was,  and  now  is, 
considered  Ihe  most  celebrated  work  of  ils  kind,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  all  Ihe 
horticultural  laste  and  knowledge  in  Europe,  and 
afterwards  in  America.  The  last  edition  of  this 
great  work,  published  during  Ihe  life  of  the  author, 
w'as  that  of  17t)S,  and  in  it  the  nomenclature  and  stylu 
of  I/inna;us  was  followed,  instead  of  that  ofTourne- 
forl.  Linnsus  has  remarked,  that  .Miller's  was  a 
botanical  as  well  as  horticultural  dictionary;  and  it 
is  admilteil  that  it  proved  a  powerful  means  of  intro- 
ilucing  a  laste  for  scientific  botany,  amongst  those 
who  at  first  had  recourse  to  it  merely  as  cultiva- 
tors. 

D. 

Besides,  in  most  of  the  libraries  formed  and  col- 
lected by  gentlemen  prior  to  the  revolution,  copies 
of  Mr.  'i'ull's  essay  were  generally  lo  he  found;  and 
Ihough  Ihe  horse-hoe  was  not  used,  on  account  of  it 
being  impracticable  to  do  so  at  that  lime;  yet  the 
drill  system  was  pursued  with  oilier  hoes,  deemed 
more  soilable  to  the  soil,  and  with  ploughs  and  other 
implements. 

(To  be  eonlinued.) 


•  See  Note  D. 


GRASSES. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  StpUmbir  SIh,  1828. 
J.  S.  Skivnfb,  Ksq. 

/>«r  .Sir, — In  your  most  inlerfsting  paper,  Ihe 
American  Farmer,  I  perceive  in  No.  23,  vol.  lOth, 
22il  of  Aii^usl  last,  an  arlicle  on  artificial  grasses 
adapted  to  Ihe  southern  slates,  signed  D.,  dated 
Richmond,  Va.,  July  29lh,by  which  il  appears  that 
.Mr.  D.  has  received  a  letter  from  a  "distinguished 
gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  lamenting  Ihe  total 
destitution  in  his  section  of  the  country  of  all  valu- 
able grasses,"  tc. 

This  gentleman  is  certainly  mistaken,  unless  h« 
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lives  in  a  part  of  (lie  stale  i  am  lol»lly  unacquaint- 
ed with,  ft  is  true  tliat  we.tnu'.t  manage  our  grass 
Innils  diflcrenll}'  frorii  wh.il  is  done  in  nioie  nurtlicrn 
climates;  but  it  is  aKo  true  lliat  besiiles  wry  valu- 
able exotic  grasses  lli:it  may  be  cullivalc<l  nitli  ad- 
vantage, we  liave  iniinj'  native  ones  nliich  can,  willi 
a  litlle  trouble,  be  made  very  prolitaljlc;  and  among 
these  there  are  several  kinds  (hat  in  n-j  (Jegrec 
yield  to  any  of  those  cultivated  at  the  north.  I 
believe  it  is  ptifctlly  true  that  we  can,  in  the 
southern  stales,  obtain  hay  of  a  f|ualily  equal,  and 
most  probably  superior,  and  al  an  expense  less  than 
can  be  done  at  the  north.  We  niu<t  al^o  admit  thai 
our  agricultural  habits  have  hilherlo  been  oppose(! 
to  our  successes  in  this  respect;  or  rather,  that  we 
never  have  considered  the  subject  properly,  or  at- 
tended to  it  ;n  a  manner  worthy  of  it.  To  prove 
this  most  sali^factorily,  I  shall  stale  what  Mr.  U.  a 
very  respectable  neighbour  ol'  mine,  has  been  doing 
for  several  years,  by  noticing  what  he  has  particu- 
larly done  this  year. 

There  is  no  planter  in  this  state,  but  what  knows 
crab  or  crop  grass,  (Di'^ilaria  simguinalis.)  and  also 
the  crow-foot  grass,  {KUitsine  indica,)  and  that  both 
these  make  e.icellent  hay,  parlicularly  the  lallcr; 
iind  also  that  there  is  no  need  of  sovving  either  ol 
them,  and  that  they  will  invaiiably  grow  more  or 
less  abundantly,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  after  a  summer  ploughing. 

Mr.  R.  obtained  last  week  from  four  acres  of 
land,  only  of  middling  quality,  tweitly  thousand 
pounds  of  crowfoot  grass  hay;  and  he  has  another 
lot  of  about  the  same  size  which  will  proilncc,  pro- 
bably, about  the  same  quanlily.  There  is  no  kind 
of  doubt  as  to  the  quality  of  this  hay.  It  is  very 
fragrant  and  very  nutritious,  and  both  horses  and 
cattle  eat  it  most  greedily. 

I  beg,  sir, you  will  take  notice  that  this  great  crop 
of  hay  is  a  second  crop  litis  year  off  the  same  land, 
from  which  was  cut,  last  June,  a  great  crop  of  oats. 
Now,  to  obtain  such  ciops,  Mr.  It.  manures  his 
lancl  pretty  highly  with  stable  manure;  gets  a  first 
crop  of  Indian  corn;  this  is  followed  by  a  crop  of 
»njall  grain;  rye,  wheat,  barley,  or  oat»;  and  after 
the  latter  is  ofl'  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  end 
of  .June,  he  gives  his  land  a  good  ploughing,  and 
has  it  rolled  with  a  hi  avy  roller  to  smooth  it;  and 
he  lels  it  stand  till  aliont  this  time,  when  he  mows 
his  grass  and  cures  it.  Where  can  such  a  crop  of 
hay  be  procured  at  a  cheaper  rale?  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  if  the  land  is  ploughed  as  early  as  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May,  (which  may  be  done  if  rye,  barley 
or  wheat  is  the  first  crop.)  crab  grass  will  chielly 
come  up;  but  if  as  late  as  the  last  of  June  or  be- 
ginning of  duly,  crow-foot  grass  will  come  up  al- 
most exclusively — and  this  is  the  better  grass  of  (he 
(wo. 

The  present  crop  of  Mr.  R.  is  the  crow-fool, 
which  was  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  (I 
measured  it  myself.)  This  grass  is  most  undoubted- 
ly excellent,  and  it  contains  so  much  saccharine 
matter,  (bat  I  have  no  doubt  sugar  might  be  extract- 
ed from  it.  This  grass  will  grow  on  all  qualities  of 
dry  land,  and  more  particularly  on  a  light  sandy 
soil.  Kvcry  farmer  has  it,  then,  in  his  power  to 
have  such  crops  of  it  as  Mr.  R.,  by  using  the  same 
means.  This  being  the  case,  why  should  we  envy 
our  northern  neighbours  (heir  perinancnt  meadows, 
or  their  other  cullivatod  grasses?  But  we  have  low 
grounds  also  well  calculated  for  meadows,  properly 
so  called,  and  in  (hcsc  a  great  number  of  native 
grasses  grow  with  (he  n(niost  luxuriance,  and  many 
of  them  make  excellent  fodder.  I  know  but  few  of 
them  by  name;  .«ome  of  them,  however,  will  be 
found  among  the  Panicums,  the  Paspalums,  (in  dry 
anil  also  in  wet  land,)  the  Agrattis,  (he  Poas,  8tc. 

This  productiveness  of  our  cul(iva(ed  lands  in 
crab  and  crow-foot  grasses,  without  either  being 
sown,  is  not  however,  a  new  discovery.  It  has  been 
obtained,  occasionally,  and  I  believe  every  time  it 


has  been  attempted.  1  have  seen  several  papers  at 
ililTerent  times  in  the  American  Farmer,  to  which  I 
beg  leave  to  refer  your  readers-  Some  of  them 
will  be  found  in  vol.  3,  pages  212-^24,  in  vol.  4, 
page  412,  &.c. 

It  is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  the  agricul(ural 
societies  in  (his  sla(e  should  direc(  some  experi- 
ments on  the  culture  of  many  of  our  native  grasses; 
and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  some  of  (hem 
would  prove  as  valuable  as  the  justly  celebrated 
Guinea  grass,  or  even  in  some  respects  more  so,  on 
account  of  their  being  suited  to  our  soils  and  cli- 
mate. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  dear  sir. 
Your  obed't  serv't, 

N.  HERBEMONT. 


(I'rom  the  Reporter.) 
SHEEP. 

Feeling  a  lively  inteies(  in  (he  prosperity  of  the 
sheep  business  in  this  country,  having  a  flock  myself, 
I  have  thought  proper  to  communicate  the  follow- 
ing facts  and  observations  lo  (he  pulilic,  with  a 
view  to  excite  inquiry  and  elicit  information  in 
relation  to  that  disease  which  has  carried  off  so 
many  of  these  useful  animals  during  the  present 
season. 

Some  time  in  February  last.  I  looked  at  a  flock 
of  yearling  lambs,  (about  200  in  number,)  belon„ 
ing  to  J.  H.  which  1  had  seen  late  in  the  fall;  at 
that  time  (hey  were  in  a  (hriving  condidon.  In 
February,  when  I  examined  (hem,  several  had  died 
and  (he  remainder  were  very  poor,  and  a  general 
cough  prevailed  among  them,  which  increased  with 
a  shrill  sound,  a  dull  and  heavy  appearance,  and 
ex(reme  emaciation.  Some  time  after,  I  dissec(ed 
a  sheep  of  this  Hock,  which  had  fallen  a  vicdm  to 
(he  disease.  I  commenced  a(  (he  cardia,  (pit  of 
the  stomach,)  and  cut  obliquely  backward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  diaphragm  on  both  sides,  more 
than  half  way  toward  the  spine  or  backbone;  thence 
to  the  pelvis  on  both  sides,  so  that  I  could  have  a 
complete  view  of  the  contents  of  (he  abdomen.  I 
found  no  adipose  matter.  I  continued  my  cxami 
nation  about  the  region  of  the  colon;  but  found  no 
inlliiiiimation,  nor  any  other  morbid  appearance, 
unlil  I  came  (o  the  duodenum;  it  contained  nothing 
but  a  little  yellow,  greenish  slime,  the  duodenum 
somewhat  inflamed,  but  the  liver  quite  sound.  I 
then  passed  the  knife  between  (he  ribs  and  carti- 
la;ccs  which  connect  the  ribs  with  (he  sternum, 
which  I  removed.  I  dissected  the  pleura  and  ex- 
posed both  lobes  of  the  lungs.  They  were  indu- 
rated and  inflamed  from  (he  ex(remi(y,  more  than 
half  way  to  the  bifurcation  of  the  (rachea  or 
windpipe.  I  opened  (he  pericardium,  but  saw  no 
morbid  appearance.  I  then  laid  the  lungs  open, 
and  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs  and  in 
the  bronchial  vessels  there  were  a  multitude  of 
worms  about  as  thick  as  a  linen  thread,  and  from 
one  to  six  inches  in  length, exceedingly  sharp  point 
ed  atone  end,  and  that  end  of  a  chestnut  brown  co- 
lour, the  rest  of  it  of  a  pale  whi(e  colour.  In  a  day 
or  (wo  after,  I  disscc(ed  another  sheep  while  it  was 
yet  warm,  and  found  (he  appearance  precisely  the 
same,  only  (ha(  (he  worms  were  alive:  in  (he  o(her 
they  were  dead.  I  directed  Sco(ch  anufl'  (o  be  given 
(o  (he  sheep  which  seemed  to  be  diseased,  on  (heir 
food  morning  and  evening,  and  (ar  and  sulphur 
once  a  day.    They  appeared  (o  improve  in  heald 


Notes.     Diaphragm— The  muscles  which  separa(o  the 
■best  from  the  abdomen. 
.Qdipose — Fatty  matter. 
C'ctoii — One  of  (he  large  intestines. 
PucJcnum — One  of  (he  small  intestines. 
Siti-num — The  breast  lione. 
Pleura — The  lining  membrane  of  the  chcaL 
Bronchial  vtsstls — Mr  vessels. 


immediately.  The  same  application,  was  used  in  a 
niigbbouring  flock,  and  apparently  with  good  ef- 
fect. Whether  it  is  a  remedy  for  (he  disease  i  will 
no(  under(ake  (o  decide,  as  bii(  one  or  (wo  experi- 
ments have  been  made;  but  it  may  be  ileserving  a 
fuither  trial.  Wool  Grower. 


HOKTICULTUKS. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  FOR  OCTOBER. 

This  is  the  last  month  for  finishing  all  material 
sowing  and  planting  before  winter.  \  few  ardcles 
only  are  to  be  sowed,  bu(  several  plan(ed  and  prick- 
ed, some  for  win(er  supply,  and  others  (o  s(and  (liu 
win(er  for  early  and  principal  crops,  nex(  spring 
and  summer.  At  this  season,  likewise,  several  pre- 
sent crops  will  require  to  have  a  thorough  clearinsf 
from  all  autumnal  weeds;  others  earthing  up,  and 
some  a  peculiar  winter  dressing. 

Sowing  is  now  required  in  only  three  articles  for 
early  production  next  spring  and  summer,  viz:  peas, 
lettuces,  and  radishes;  and  small  salading  for  pre- 
sent supply. 

Planting  must  now  be  completely  finished  Id  nil 
or  most  of  the  following  crops:  celery,  endive,  cab- 
bagc-coleworts,  cauliflowers,  brocoli,  borecole,  gar- 
lic, shalots,  rocombole,  mint,  balm,  beans,  &c.,  and 
several  plants  for  seed,  as  cabbage,  savoys,  carrots. 
onions,  parsnips,  red  beet,  turnips,  &.c. 

Aromatic  plants,  in  beds  and  borders,  should  now 
have  a  thorough  cleaning  and  dressing,  if  not  dono 
in  the  preceding  month,  cutting  away  all  decayed 
stalks  of  the  plants,  hoiing  ofl' all  weeds,  digging 
be(ween  some  (ba(  s(and  dis(ant,  others  close  grow- 
ing, and  spreading  earth  from  the  alleys  over  Iha 
surlace  of  (he  plants. 

Jerusalem  artichokes  may  now  be  dug  up  for  use, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  month  all  ma? 
be  taken  up  for  kee()ing  in  sand  the  winter- 
Cut  down  the  stems  of  the  asparagus  in  the  bed» 
of  the  last  spring,  hoe  off  the  weeds,  dig  the  alleys, 
and  some  of  the  earth  over  (he  beds. 

Plan(  ou(,  finally,  some  of  (he  strongest  cabbage 
plants,  sowed  in  August,  two  or  (hrce  feet  distance, 
or  some  closer  to  cut  young.  Plant  also  for  cole- 
worts  a  foot  distant  lor  spring. 

Your  main  spring  sowed  crops  of  carrots  being 
now  arrived  at  full  growth,  take  them  up  towards 
the  latter  end  of  (he  month,  for  s(eeping  in  sand 
all  win(er.  Cut  the  (ops  off  close  cleaned  from  (ho 
earth,  and,  when  quite  dry,  let  them  be  carried  un- 
der cover,  and  placed  in  dry  sand,  or  light  dry 
earth;  a  layer  of  sand  and  carrots  alternalelv.— ■ 
Young  carrots  of  the  autumn  sowing  in  July  "and 
August,  clear  from  weeds,  and  thin  where  too  close; 
the  former  sowings  for  present  use,  or  young  winter 
carrots,  (he  latter  for  spring.  Large  carrots  for 
seed,  plant  in  rows  two  leet  distance. 

Manure  your  grounds,  where  it  is  required,  with 
rotten  dung  of  old  hot  beds,  especially  where  the 
hand-glass  crop  of  cauliflowers  and  early  cabbages 
are  intended.  Dig  croiind  for  preseni  plan(ing 
with  proper  crops  of  (he  season,  and  also  at  oppor- 
tunities, riilge  vacant  cround  to  lie  fallow,  and  im- 
prove for  future  sowing  and  planting. 

Continue  lo  tie  up  full  grown  plants  of  endive  in 
dry  weather,  every  week  to  blanch.  Plant  endive 
for  the  last  late  crop,  in  a  warm  border,  to  stand 
till  spring. 

Hoc  cabbages,  coleworts,  brocoli,  savoys,  and 
turnip-cabbage,  cutting  up  clean  all  (he  weeds,  and 
drawing  car(h  to  the  stems  of  (he  young  plants.— 
Likewise  hoc  uin(cr  spinach,  (bin  (he  plau(s,  and 
destroy  all  (he  weeds. 

Horse-radish  is  now  at  full  growth  lo  be  dug  up 
for  use  as  wanted,  by  trenching  along  each  row  to 
(he  bo((om  of  (he  upright  roots,  cu((ine  (hem  off 
close  to  the  bottom,  leaving  the  old  stools  for  future 
production. 
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I.cltucetor  llio  two  l.i^t  iimiillis  »o\viii;;  must  now 
be  (ilanled  in  u^triii  suiilli  borders,  or  iii  !>ouio  dry 
rorncr  sheltf  red  from  llie  e.istcrly  iviiids,  five  or  «ix 
inrbes  dislaiico,  to  stand  lor  next  s|irin^,  aud  an 
tar\y  lumuicr  crop. 

Parsnips  being  now  at  (heir  full  growth,  dig  up  a 
quantity,  and  lay  Ibc-m  in  the  sand,  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  lor  carrots. 

Potatoes,  which  li.ivc  now  arrived  at  Iheir  full 
growth,  may  be  all  du^  up,  and  housed  in  some  dry 
close  pldco,  thickly  covered  with  straw,  from  the 
■ir  and  moisture,  to  Lcep  all  winter,  till  spring  or 
•ummer. 

The  winter  crop  of  spinach  should  now  be  well 
cleared  from  weeds,  by  hoeing  or  band-weeding, 
and  the  plants  thinned,  tvliere  Ion  thick,  to  four 
inches  distance,  or  left  close,  and  thinned  out  as 
wanted  for  use,  now  and  in  winter,  Sec. 

SJeed  plants  of  several  sorts  should  now  be  plant- 
ed, as  cabbage,  savoys,  of  the  full  cabbage  di- 
vested of  the  large  leaves,  and  put  in  by  trenching 
them  down  to  their  beads,  two  feet  distance;  as  also 
carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  and  red  beet,  all  of  full 
growth;  cutting  the  tops  otV  near  the  crown,  and 
planting  them  two  feet  distance,  with  the  heads  one 
or  two  inche«  under  the  surface  of  the  carlh.  Also 
the  largest  dried  onions  planted  in  rows  the  same 
distance  by  a  foot  in  the  row,  and  three  or  four 
incbe*  deep  over  the  crowns. 


PLUMS. 
The  Preparation  of  Prckes. 
Mk.  Editor: 

As  some  of  your  readers  are  anxious,  I  kaow,  to 
learr  the  proi  ess  of  making  prunes,  I  send  you  the 
following  description  of  it,  extracted  from  the  French 
books.*  It  is,  you  will  perceive,  exceedin;;ly  sim- 
ple, and  may  be  practised  to  any  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. Skill  and  industry  might,  doubtless,  make  it 
as  profitable  a  business  here  as  in  Europe. 

'•The  plums  must  be  gathered  with  the  hand, 
when  perfectly  ripe.  They  cannot  be  too  sound; 
and  such  as  fall  or  are  punctured  by  insects  should  be 
rejected.  Arrange  them  on  plates  or  sheets  of  iron 
so  as  not  to  touch  one  another,  and  put  them  in  an 
oven  after  the  bread  has  been  taken  out.  While 
there  turn  and  move  them  occasionally.  When  be- 
come cool,  pack  them  compactly  in  boxes  and  se- 
cure them  from  moistiire.  If  they  arc  not  dry 
enough  when  withdrawn  from  the  oven,  place  then 
in  the  sun;  for  it  woulil  render  them  too  dry  and 
hard,  to  subject  them  to  the  heat  of  an  oven  a  se- 
cond time.  In  choosing  prunes,  prefer  those  that 
are  new,  soft  and  fleshy.  They  will  keep  upwards 
of  two  years." 

"Prunes  may  be  made  of  almost  every  sort  of 
pinm  that  is  eaten.  But  those  that  are  considered 
the  best  for  the  purpose,  are  the  groa  dwmts  de 
3'ourj,t  the  impiriale  viotelte,*  and  the  imperdlrice 
•ioUtte.'," 

•  L'fcole  itii  Jardin  Fruitier,  par  .1/.  De  La  Drelonnerir, 
revised  and  augmented  by  the  author  of  the  BonJai- 
iinier. — Paris,  1S08,  two  volumes. 

Cotirj  eompUt  au  Diclionnaire  Uniutrset  d\]^ricuUure 
Pratique,  &c.,by  IheJibbe  Rozier;  revised,  corrected  and 
augmented  by  eighteen  persons,  in  1  vols.— Paris,  IS  15. 

tThe  gros  daiiua  de  Tours  (large  damask  of  Tours,) 
IS  not  mentioned,  at  least  under  its  French  name,  in 
Mr.  Princc'8  catalt^ue.  What  its  English  name  is, 
Iberefore,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  thus  described  in  the 
books  already  relcrrcd  to:  tlic  tree  grows  to  a  large 
•ize,  and  is  apt,  when  a  standard,  to  drop  its  flowers; 
Die  fruit  IS  rather  long,  of  a  moderate  size;  has  a  deep 
violet  skin,  floured,  sour,  and  adhering  to  the  flesh;  the 
flesh  is  yellowish,  almost  while,  line  grain  and  firm;  the 
jmc«  18  sugary,  and  has  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  da- 
mask plums.  It  is  added,  that  if  the  skin,  which  will 
not  separate  from  the  flesh,  did  not  communicate  to  it 
«  Uitagreeable  smell,  this  plum  would  be  excellent. 

5  In  ths  books  referred  to,  imperiuU  violette,  and  the 


'I'here  is  another  preparation  of  plums,  in  wlinh 
they  arc  called  brienolts.  "Kor  Ihem  are  used  chief- 
ly, and  almost  exclusively,  the  while  pcrdrii^on,  (^ee 
Prince's  Catalosue,  plums.  No.  103,)  wliich  is  a 
very  fine  sweet  fruit.  ,\t  the  village  of  Brignoh-s, 
in  Provence,  in  France,  where  this  preparation  was 
first  made,  the  perdri!;on  plum  is  steeped  in  hul 
water  to  loosen  the  skin,  then  peeled,  and  then  splil 
open  to  remove  the  stone."  The  rest  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  same  as  in  the  preparation  of  ordinary 
prunes;  that  is,  the  drying  in  an  oven  and  in  the 
sun,  and  the  packing  away  in  tight  boxes.  I'lic 
only  dilVerence  is,  I  should  suppose,  that  less  heat 
must  be  applied  lo  the  LriptoUf  than  lo  prunes. 

Besides  the  various  preserves  and  sweatmcats 
lh;it  are  composed  of  plums,  the  French  peasantry 
make  a  liquor  of  the  wild  plum,  by  crushing  it  in 
Water  and  letting  it  ferment.  Amateur. 


WINE  AND  SILK. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where 
the  vine  grows  more  luxuriantly  and  abundantly 
than  in  North  Carolina — and  mulberry  trees  of  the 
largest  and  finest  growth  arc  lo  be  found  every 
where  in  our  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  all  our  farmers  do  not  make  wine,  a{  least,  W 
not  silk.  A  farmer  in  South  Carolina,  last  year, 
from  four  acres  of  land,  sold  wine  to  the  amount  of 
S'2,400.  A  few  of  our  farmers  have  small  vineyards, 
but  we  would  like  to  see  it  become  general— for  if 
cheap  wine  could  be  substituted  for  the  miserable 
whiskey  (hat  is  now  doing  so  much  injury  in  our 
country,  it  would  have  a  most  hapjiy  efl'ect.  Not 
only  would  its  extensive  culture  give  a  greater  scope 
to  agricultural  industry,  but  it  would  yield  a  greater 
revenue  to  planters,  by  fur,  than  our  present  crops. 
One  of  our  most  respectable  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  Newhern,  last  year,  succeeded  perfectly  well  ili 
raising  silk  worms,  and  has  on  his  estate  a  grove  of 
300  mulberry  trees.  [Aiicicrn  Sentinel. 

AMERICAN  GRAPES. 

J.  S.  Skin.ver,  Esq.  Halifax,  M  C,  Sept.  10,  1828. 

Sir,— I  send  you  enclosed  some  grape  seed;  the 
vine  grows  in  a  small  island  of  Roanoke,  a  few  miles 
above  the  Grea'  falls.  It  is  surely  the  only  vine  of 
the  kind  in  the  slate,  perhaps  in  the  world.  I  have 
had  all  the  islands  carefully  examined,  and  anolher 
cannot  be  found.  Its  •.•„!our  is  purple,  about  one- 
third  larger  th^.i  the  common  grape  of  the  wood, 
slightly  elongated,  a  dill'erence  in  shape  that  distin- 
guishes it  from  all  others;  in  its  flavour  it  is  unri- 
valled, and  when  eaten  dilfuses  a  most  grateful  per- 
fume. I  prefer  it  to  theScuppernong.  How  it  may 
succeed  as  a  wine  grape,  no  one  can  say;  but  for 
the  table  it  equals  the  best  French  grapes. 

The  late  Gen.  Allen  Jones  found  a  vine  of  the 
same  kind  in  an  adjacent  island,  about  thirlv  years 
since,  which  he  removed  to  his  gai  den,  where  il 
throve  well  and  bore  luxuriantly,  but  at  his  death, 
which  happened  a  few  years  after,  it  was  lost.  That 
from  which  I  send  you  the  seed  has  been  known  for 
some  years  to  the  Trappers  on  the  river;  who  de- 
scribed it  to  me  as  being  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
one  found  by  Gen.  Jones.  For  three  years  1  failed 
lo  get  some  of  the  fruit;  this  season  I  got  a  few 
bunches,  when  its  fine  flavour  and  rarity  determined 
me  to  propagate  il  both  by  seed  and  cultings,  and 
through  you  lo  offer  them  to  those  who  wish  to  cul- 
tivate the  finest  vine  of  this,  and  I  believe  of  any 
country. 

Yours,  respeclfully, 

A.J.DAVIE 

P.  S.  General  Jones  called  it  the  Perfume  Grape. 


implrnlrice  violelte  are  described  as  separate  plums;  but 
in  Prince's  catalogue  (No.  46,  plums,)  they  are  both  in- 
cluded in  one.  Perhaps  the  imperiale  violette  may  be 
what  he  calls  (No.  19,)  the  purple  egg  or  red  imperiaL 


At  the  proper  season  I  will  tend  you  cutlings  it  it 
but  a  single  small  vine.  Thc*n  »red»  should  be  di- 
rectly placed  in  rich  hIIiiviuI  sod— (hey  will  com* 
up  next  spring.  I  should  be  glad  lo  hare  some  di- 
rections how  lo  put  up  the  cuttings,  and  how  to  di- 
rect Ihem. 

My  grandfather,  the  late  Gen.  Jones,  who  was  (he 
first  botanist  of  the  southern  sl.ilen,  an<t  curious 
both  in  shrubs  and  vines,  eonsidereil  Ihis  as  the 
finest  grape  in  his  collection,  and  he  had  a  great 
vaiicty.  u. 


PliUadetphia,9lhmo.,\2th,  1828. 
I'riend  J.  8.  Skinxer, 

F^icloscd  are  a  few  seed  of  a  large  native  grape. 
The  berries  are  iil.uut  tliree  inches  in  circum- 
ference; tlieir  colour,  when  fully  ripe,  (ivhich  is  now 
the  case,)  is  bl.iek.  They  grow  about  len  miles 
south  of  Philadelphia,  neir  the  town  of  Woodbury 
I  have  sent  some  seed  into  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  1*^  45  north  of  Philadelphia,  and  wish  soma 
lo  be  planted  at  a  similar  distance  to  the  south.- 
Please  to  have  some  of  them  plantei)  near  Balti- 
more, and  the  balance  planted  about  1''45  south  of 
Philadelphia;  with  a  request  that  if  they  should 
succeed,  a  description  of  the  fruit  may  be  foi^ 
warded  to  us. 

Respectfully,  thine,  &c. 

SAMUEL  WEBB. 


SADIES'  DXSPA&TIMDBZVT. 


LARD  LA.MPS. 
Mr.  Ski.vncr,  £«/»n,  Sept.  22,  1828. 

Impressed,  as  I  am,  that  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  iiihabilants  of  our  country  are  acquainted 
with  the  great  convenience  and  economy  of  Lard 
Lamps,  and  conceiving  that  a  word  or  two  on  that 
subject  may  subserve  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
society,  I  cannot  refrain  from  requesting  a  brief 
place  in  your  useful  journal,  as  the  most  proper 
organ  of  communication  on  subjects  touching  our 
coniinon  concerns. 

It  appears  to  me  perfectly  demonstrable,  thai  a 
saving  of  five  hundred  per  cent,  may  be  eflected  by 
the  u»e  of  such  a  lani|)  as  I  shall  noiv  describe,  in 
the  place  of  candle  light  on  some  occasions.  Take 
a  common  sized  tea-cup,  or  any  similar  vessel,  and 
fill  it  wiih  lard;  then  take  a  scrap  of  paper  and  twist 
it  tightly  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  make  a  small  point 
project  up  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  for  a 
wick;  then  cut  the  paper  round,  so  as  to  lie  in  the 
cup,  covered  about  a  quarter  or  half  inch  deep 
with  the  lard,  leaving  a  slight  projection  of  the  lit- 
tle wick  from  the  centre.  Thus  you  have  a  lamp 
that  will  last  three  whole  nights  in  succession.  It 
is  simple,  is  within  the  power  of  any  family  to  ob- 
tain, and  for  burning  all  night  in  the  chimney  of  a 
sick  room,  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  candle 
light,  as  it  i-.  so  much  cheaper.  Now  to  the  proof. 
The  cup  thus  filled,  will  contain  less  than  i  lb.  of 
hog's  lard  at  10  cents  per  pound — say  for  et$. 
three  nights, 02 

To  come  at  the  cost  of  one  night,  deduct 
that  of  two  nights,  ...         .01  1-5 


.0  2  8 


Which  shows  the  costofli^rht  for  a  whole  night,  say 
nine  hours,  to  be  only  two-thirds  of  a  cent — at 
which  rati  such  a  light,  burnin::  all  night  every 
night,  would  only  cost,  for  a  whole  year,  yi  43^ 
cents.  Now  to  show  the  diUerence  between  that 
and  candle  light,  in  point  of  cost,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  proceed  as  follows,  viz:   it  requires  threa 


[•  They  have  been  handed  over  to  Doctor  Monkur. 
Correspond  in;;  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Society  for 
promoting  the  Culture  of  the  Vine. — £d.  Am.  Far.] 
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candles  of  nines  to  the  poiinil  to  burn  one  night, 
(say  nine  hours  J  which,  at  12  cents  per 

pound,  is $     .04 

At  "hich  rate,  the  use  of  that  much 
candle  light  per  night  for  a  whole 
year,  amounts  to     .         •         .  11.60 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  difTercncc, 

deduct  cost  of  lard  light,     .  2.43  1-3 

S12.IC  la 
Which  shows  a  difference  of  Just  five  hundred  per 
cent. 

Now,  admitting  that  there  are  six  hundred  fami- 
lies in  this  fouTity,  which  1  believe  is  quite  williin 
the  actual   number,  and   supposing   each   family  to 
use   that  quantity   of   li:;lit    per  night,  it 
amounts  in  the  use  of  candle  light  to  $8760.00 

But  in  that  of  the  lard  light,  to  only  1460.00 

Shewing  the  enormous  waste  of  «i730O.O0 

So  that  as  small  sands  form  the  mountain,  and  eco- 
nomy is  said  to  be  wealth,  perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  keep  our  top-eye  open  a  little  sharper  to- 
ward those  smaller  items  of  family  expenses. 

rn.tNKLIN. 

N.  B.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  above  light  may 
he  adapted  to  many  purposes;  such  as  coarse  sew- 
ing, carpentering,  shoe-making,  &c. 


THE  PLACE  OF  REST. 

1  am  weary  of  life,  I  am  tired  of  the  earth. 
Of  its  dark  sorrows  and  boisterous  mirth. 
Of  its  changeful  scenes,  its  uncertain  joys, 
Its  wo  that  frowns,  and  its  pleasure  thiil  cloys, 
Of  its  dreams  that  <lclude  the  youtlil'ul  brea"!!:  — 
— Would  that  1  couM  find  me  a  place  of  rest! 

I  sought  in  a  land  far  beyond  the  sea. 
Where  the  flowers  came  forth  in  radiancy. 
Where  shone  the  clearest  and  sunniest  sky; 
But,  alas!  1  found  that  the  flowers  would  die. 
That  clouds   would   o'ershadow  the  heaven's   blue 

breast; 
And  I  left  it, — for  me  'twas  no  place  of  rest! 

1  returned  again  to  the  spot  of  my  birth; 
But  change  had  come  on  its  cheerful  hearth; 
Some  were  now  wanderers  o'er  the  far  wave, 
.Some  were  at  peace  in  the  lonely  grave: 
There  were  still  some  hearts  that  were  not  estrang- 
ed; 
But,  except  their  affections,  all  things  were  changed! 

There  »vere  voices  beloved,  but  the  tremulous  tone 
Told  of  the  years  that  had  over  Ihem  gone; 
There  were  brows  that,  scarce  touched  by  time's 

darkening  wini;, 
Looked  like  the  lingering  (lowers  of  spring; 
There  were  smiles — but  Ihoy  only  shone  on  decay. 
Like  the  fading  light  on  the  dying  day. 

There  were  heads  with  whose  sunny  clustering  hair 

Was  mingled  the  early  snow  of  care; 

'I'herc  were  eves, — but  where  »vas  their  once  bright 

hue? 
A  mist  of  tear?  had  come  over  their  blue; 
Oh!   1  hrooU'd  not  to  look  on  such  altered  things, 
And  I  stayed  not  there  my  wanderings. 

I  went  to  fair  cities,  and  in  the  crowd 

1  mingled  awhile  with  Ihe  gay  and  the  proud; 

I  strove  to  be  happy,  I  strove  to  smile. 

But  the  days  pass'd  heavily  on  Ihe  while; 

And  though  every  hour  with  mirth  was  fraught. 

It  bore  not  within  it  llie  peace  I  sought. 

]  fled  away  into  lolitode, 
I  hoped  to  find  quiet  by  moiuitiiln  and  wood; 
But,  alas!  ulicn  the  spirit  would  use  its  wings. 
And  min;:lc  with  grand  and  glorious  things, 
'Tis  feller'd  by  clay  to  its  mortal  sphere: 
— Rest  there  was  none  for  my  bosom  here. 


I  sat  me  down  'nealh  the  midnight  sky. 

The  bright  stars  sparkled  like  gems  on  high; 

Before  me  lay  the  mighty  deep; 

Still  murmuring  on  in  its  peaceless  sleep — 

And  I  thought,  as  I  looked  on  its  heaving  breast, 

"There  is,  indeed  no  place  of  rest!" 

But  there   came   a  still    small   voice  through  the 

gloom, 
"Thing  of  the  dust!  return  thee  home; 
Is  it  thine  to  repine  at  the  will  of  Him 
Before  whom  yon  glorious  stars  are  dim? 
Pray  that  sins,  may  be  forgiven; 
Hope  for  a  resting-place  in  heaven." 

AIarv  Anne  Browne. 


Why  are  the  ladies  like  stage-drivers? — Because 
they  generally  secure  the  maiU. 

When  is  a  door  not  a  door? — When  it  is  a-jar. 


SVOR'SZTia  O&IO. 


HUNTING. 

The  season  is  at  hand,  when 

"At  the  sound  of  the  born 

W^e  rise  in  the  morn. 
And  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along, 

Yoix,  yoix,  tally  ho! 

After  Reynard  we  go. 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song; 
We  waken  the  woods  as  we  thunder  along, 

Tally  ho,  tally  ho. 

After  Reynard  we  go. 
While  echo  on  echo  redoubles  the  song." 

At  Washington  the  campaign  has  opened  with 
jood  sport  on  the  gray  groimd.  Their  pack  is 
young  but  of  the  best  blood,  being  chiefly  from 
Terrel's  old  Ruler  and  broken-leg  Raller,  (alias 
Old  Industry,)  and  from  Spring,  from  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  and  the  late  celebrated  Juno. 
The  young  dogs  have  been  entered  with  the  advan- 
tage of  an  eaily  taste  of  blood,  always  to  be  had 
where  gray  foxes  abound. 

According  to  recollection  of  the  old  pack,  says  an 
honorary  member,  and  the  ynunsr  dogs  to  be  enter- 
ed this  season,  the  District  Club  Pack,  counts  thus: 

Hickory — out  of  Spring  by  Ratler. 

Leader — Juno  by  Ruler. 

M.iria— Ditto  by  Dillo. 

Morgan — Spring  by  Ratler. 

Rit— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Blue-cap — Juno  by  Ruler. 

Nililc— Ditto  by  Ditto. 

Juno— Ditto  by'Dillo. 

Sling— Dillo  liy  Ditto. 

a  while  dog  from  Kort  Washington. 

Slim, 

Sportsman, 

C'K'tar, 

Tyro, 

Ranger, 

And,  though  last  not  least,  old  True  Penny,  alias 
Industry,  alias  Old  broken-leg  Raller. 


Mr.  SKI.VNER,  ffarrenlon,  Sept.  -23,  1828. 

Sir:  The  liberal  spirit  evinced  by  your  associa- 
tion for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  blooded 
horses  induces  me  to  forward  you,  for  publication 
in  "The  Farmer,"  a  correct  account  of  the 

WARRENTON,  N.  C.  RACES. 
1.0)1  year  of  the  Subscriplinn,  Fall  Meeting,  Septem- 
ber, 1828. 

Tuesday,  16lh.— Jockey  Club  Subscription,  flrst 
choice  of  tickets  JIO  each,  to  the  amount  of  $200— 
■i  mile  heats,  course  7  yards  over  a  mile,  and  very 
heavy. 

J.  M.  West's  9.  g.  Pawnee,  by  Shawnee,?  ,      , 
4  vs.  old— 83  lb.  i 

J.  J.  Harrison's  gr.  h.  Geo.  M'Uuffie,  2     2 

Time— 1st  h.  4  m.  2  sec.     2d  h.  4  m.  3*. 

1st  mile  in  2il  beat,  I  m.  57  sec.  won  easily. 

Wednesday,  17th. — A  purse  of  glOO  in  money, 
given  by  the  proprietor,  and  the  balance  of  the  sub- 
scription, J260,  in  doubtful  tickets  to  close  the  sub- 
scription. Mile  heats,  best  three  in  five,  distance  90 
yards. 
J.  J.  Harrison's  b.  m.  Susan   Robinson,  7,   „ 

by  Sir  Hal,  5  ys.  old.  107  lb.  ^  1   -f      1    l 

Jos.  K.  Bullock's  gr.  f.   by  Sir  Archie,^-   ,     „  „ 

.S  ys.  old.  S3  lb.  ■  ^J  1     -  - 

Wm.  M.  West's  b.  c.  by  Sir  Archie,  distanced. 

The  winner  ran  two  miles  with  her  rider  for  Ihe 
first  heat.  The  2d  beat  was  won  by  about  Ihe  hips. 
The  3d  to  the  point  of  the  shoulders.  The  4lh  ea- 
sily. 

2Vmc— 1st  h.  1.  57.  2d  h.  t.  58.  Sd  h.  1.  59. 
4th  h.  2  m.  1  sec.  The  gray  CIley  is  considered  a 
very  promising  3  ys.  old,  being  large  and  evincing 
both  great  speed  and  capital  bottom.  She  was  evi- 
dently in  bad  order  and  badly  rode. 

The  first  day  was  memorable  for  a  melancholy 
accident  happening  to  Mr.  James  Boyd,  a  promising 
and  wealthy  young  gentleman,  who  was  thrown  from 
his  horse  and  killed  as  he  was  returning  from  tba 
race  course  to  Ihe  village. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JAMES  SOMERVELL, 
One  of  lilt  Stewardi. 


(Items  from  late  English  papers.) 
The  0.\ks.— It  is  considered  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, lliat  tiie  winner  of  the  Oaks  was  ridden  by  J. 
Day,  the  second  horse  by  W.  Day,  and  the  third  by 
S.  Day.  A  wag  remarked  that,  although  Ihe  race 
only  occupied  two  minutes  and  forty  seconds,  in  tba 
winning,  it  was  a  work  of  three  Days! 

Foot  R\ce  o.v  the  Roodee  at  Chester. — Cht- 
shirc  ufrainst  Ftinlshirc. — A  match  for  llO  a-side,  dis- 
tance lliO  yards, came  ofl' on  the  race  course  at  Ches- 
ter on  Monday  afternoon,  helween  Samuel,  eldest  son 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis,  who  keeps  the  Inn  at  Coat-  < 
brook,  near  Tarporley,  and  F.ilward  Davies  of 
Hope,  in  the  county  of  Flint.  Both  the  men  (nei- 
ther of  whom  had  ever  been  beaten)  had  alreaily  i 
obtained  some  local  celebrity;  Davies  having  beat 
Ihe  Holt  and  Wrexham  runners,  and  Lewis  bring 
well  known  among  his  neiuhbours,  Delamere  For 
esters,  as  nothing  hut  a  eooil  one,  and  having  amoni; 
other  feats  let  Aihniral  Tullcmache  into  a  secret,  hy 
beating  an  F.psom  runner  whom  the  gallant  Admi- 
ral broiisht  down  to  coiiipele  with  this  young  For- 
ester. 'I'lie  friiiiils  of  holh  parlies  were  each  very 
confident  of  success;  and  Ihe  Welshmen  were  hack- 
ing Iheir  coiinlryman  fnely  at  4  to  3,  and  8  to  4, 
with  plenty  of  takers.  The  men  made  an  excellent 
start,  by  si;;nal,  each  selling  oil'  at  the  top  of  bit 
speed.  Alter  the  first  fifleen  yanls  there  was  not  a 
shadow  of  a  chance;  it  was  all  I^ombanl  street  to 
Rag  Fair  on  Lewis.  He  darted  a  head  about  four 
or  five  yards  and  maintained  that  superiority,  occa-  J 
sionally  turning  round  upon  his  opponent  and  urg'-  "i 
ing  him  to  mend  bis  pace!    He  ran  the  distance  m  v' 
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15  seioiid>;  at.il  il"  llio  tfromul  li.ul  mil  tutii  m)  lu'a- 
»y,  oriflu-  h.ul  «i>lu'il  to  iiKike  griMler  r\<rliiin,  ho 
could  have  done  it  in  less  time.  'I'lie  Welshman 
looked  exceedingly  I'luc  at  the  defeat  llic  l'iinci|)«l- 
ity  (uslained,  nnd  the  yoiinc;  Cheshire  hero  was 
borne  ofTthe  Held  In  triumjih  amidst  louil  shniils  of 
ChtMre  for  trer.  We  understand  that  Lewis's  f»- 
Iher,  who  is  an  extensive  rnrmer,  and  is  himself  no 
mean  proljcient  in  athletic  sports,  as  those  can  tell 
who  hare  felt  the  weight  of  his  "bunch  of  lives," 
%Till  back  him  fur  150  a-side  against  any  man  in  En- 
gland fur  160  yards. 

Pedestrian  Feat. — Cooles,  the  pedestrian,  at  9 
o'clock  on  Thursday  evening;,  acconi|>lished  his  ar- 
duous task  ol  walking  I-J50  miles  in  1000  successive 
hours.  Coutes  did  his  last  mile  and  a  quarter  with 
amazing  speed.  This  match  throws  that  formerly 
accomplished  by  the  celebrated  Captain  Barclay 
completely  in  the  back  ground.  Cuotes  has  fallen 
away  two  stone  since  the  commencement  of  the 
match. 


(irrnt  reduction  of  fiiclion,  and  consequent  diira- 
bilily  and  couipar.ilive  cheapness.  3d.  .Sim|ilii:ity  ol 
construction — admitting  of  repair,  nn«lii|ipiii;;,  or 
replaring,  even  at  sea.  3d.  liquid  a|)plie;ilMlily  in 
propellini?  vessels  a-hcad  or  astern,  -till.  The  ma- 
chinery being  easily  taken  to  piercs,  and  packed  in 
a  uineh  less  space  than  would  be  required  for  a 
wheel,  additional  sets  may  be  eonvcnienlly  taken 
on  long  voyages.  5th.  An  accident  occurring  to 
one  set,  (or  even  two  out  of  three  on  either  side,) 
would  not  prevent  the  working  ol  the  remainder. 


XaXSCSIiLANEOUS. 


Stevens'  Steam  PAnoLES. 
This  invention  is  a  method  of  propelling  vessels 
by  the  agency  of  a  series  of  paddles  attached  (o  a 
three-throw  crank,  with  the  aid  of  steam  or  other 
power;  and  which  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for 
undershot  water  wheels,  SiC.  The  chief  advantages 
obtained  by  this  method  over  the  common  wheel 
are — Ist.  As  the  inventor's  paddles  work  in  a  verti- 
cal position  (with  sufficient  allowance  for  the  impe- 
tus of  the  vessel.)  they  cause  a  saving  of  the  power 
now  consumed  by  the  descending  and  ascending 
paddles,  and  produce  an  increas'.-d  application  of 
power,  as  illustrated  by  an  accompanying  compara- 
tive statement.  -J.  The  avoidance  of  unpleasant 
vibration  and  consequent  wear  and  tear  in  the  ves- 
sel and  engines;  and  also  of  the  run  of  backwater, 
which  is  so  very  dangerous  to  wherries,  Stc;  and 
has  hitherto  been  the  means  of  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  steamers  upon  canals.  3d.  The  ca- 
pability of  increased  velocity,  commensurate  with 
the  power  applied,  not  being  governed  with  the 
maximum  of  motion  that  limits  the  revolutions  of 
the  common  wheel.  The  following  is  a  compara- 
tive statement  of  the  application  of  power  between 
a  common  wheel,  whose  paddles  are  7i  feet  long 
and  li  feet  deep,  and  the  inventor's  paddles.  Cited 
in  the  same  space  from  the  vessel's  side:  Common 
wheel,  a  paddle  7  feet  6  in.  long,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  deep, 
gives  a  square  surface  of  1 1  ft.  3  in.;  say  there  are 
always  two  immersed,  which  gives  22  ft.  Gin.;  de- 
duct one-third,  the  quoted  allowance  for  the  loss  of 
power  on  the  descending  and  ascending  paddles,  7 
ft.  6  ill.,  leaving  15  I'eet.  The  inventor's  method: 
Taking  his  peddles  at  -2  feet  wide  and  2i  ft.  deep, 
each  present  a  surface  of  5  ft.;  he  has  always  four 
paddles  immersed,  which  makes  2,0  ft.;  and  as  each 
set,  of  four  paddles,  describes  the  segment  of  an 
elipse  in  the  water,  instead  of  that  of  a  circle,  he  is 
surely  within  bounds  to  lake  one-fifth  part,  4  feet; 
giving  in  all  24  feet,  showing  a  very  considerable 
advantage  in  favour  of  the  invention,  besides  the 
capability  of  increased  velocity.  It  is  presumed 
that,  in  many  Instances,  the  application  of  this  in- 
vention to  vessels  already  lilted  with  steam  engines, 
will  increase  their  velocity  more  than  one-third; 
while  for  new  vessels,  engines  of  about  forty  hoise 
power  will  be  equal  to  the  work  now  performed  by 
those  of  sixty,  tliereby  causing  less  draft  of  water, 
greater  despatch,  affordinn  more  stowage  for  goods, 
and  better  accommodation  for  passengers.  Com- 
pared with  the  various  iriiprovtmenis  on  the  padille 
wheel,  already  published,  specified,  or  exiiibitcd, 
this  invention  has  in  all  instances  some,  and  in  some 
tostances  all,  of   the   following    advantages: — 1st. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Emplovmekt  op  Time. 
Mr.  Fessenden, — Your  repeated  favours  induce 
repealed  demands  upon  your  goodness.  I  should 
like  to  add  to  your  hints,  inserted  in  your  last  upon 
the  improvement  of  the  winter  evenings  of  far- 
mers. If  farmers  benefit  lliemsclvcs  by  weekly  so- 
cial meelings,  they  may  confer  a  still  greater  bene- 
fit upon  their  sons  and  their  daughters.  If  a  sub- 
ject upon  agriculture  or  domestic  econoiny.say  the 
raising,  use,  and  preservation  of  fiuil — the  manage- 
ment of  a  garden,  or  some  particular  vegetable,  of 
a  dairy,  of  poultry,  or  of  fuel,  should  be  prepared 
at  one  meeting  for  consideration  at  the  next,  it 
would  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  become 
the  topic  of  conversation  at  the  table  and  fireside, 
both  before  and  after  the  regular  discussion.  Con- 
versation upon  a  particular  and  important  subject 
would  create  a  desire  for  reading,  and  this  desire 
would  lead  to  the  possession  of  books,  and  periodi- 
cal and  weekly  journals  which  treated  upon  it.  The 
natural  consequence  would  be,  that  conversation 
and  social  intercourse,  the  channels  of  almost  all 
the  information  and  habits,  both  good  and  bad, 
which  exist  in  the  world,  would  be  purified  and  ele- 
vated. Topics  of  conversation  would  be  immediate- 
ly changed,  tjubstantial  improvements  upon  farms, 
domestic  economy  and  convenience,  the  principles 
of  science  which  ought  to  direct,  in  the  construc- 
tion and  uses  of  farming  utensils,  the  laws  of  heat, 
upon  which  the  economy  and  success  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  fuel  depend;  and  consequently  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  general  science  upon  mailer, 
intellects  and  morals,  would,  in  conversation,  take 
the  place  of  a  fashionable  dress,  or  novels,  the  shape 
of  a  leghorn,  the  colour,  form  or  position  of  a  bow 
most  fashionable  upon  head  dresses,  and  what  is 
still  lower,  of  petly  scandal.  And  consequently 
good  would  be  done  and  evil  prevented. 

Franklin. 


Soundness  of  the  Lunos. 

Dr.  Lyons,  of  Edinburgh,  proposes  an  ingenious 
and  practical  test  for  trying  the  soundness  of  the 
lungs.  The  patient  is  directed  to  dratv  in  a  full 
breath,  and  then  begin  to  count  as  far  as  he  can, 
slowly  and  audibly,  without  again  draiving  in  hi 
breath.  The  number  of  seconds  he  can  continue 
counting  is  then  to  he  carefully  noted.  In  confirm 
ed  consumption,  the  time  does  not  exceed  eight 
and  is  often  less  than  six  seconds.  In  pleurisy  and 
pneumonia,  it  ranges  from  nine  to  four  seconds. 
But  when  the  lungs  arc  sound,  the  time  will  range 
as  high  as  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  secomls. 


Mtiscui.AK  Power. 
A  Turkish  porter  will  run  along  carrying  a 
weight  of  GOO  pounds;  and  Milo,  of  Crotoiia,  i 
said  to  have  lilted  an  ox,  weighing  upwards  of 
1,000  pounds,  llaller  Uienlions  lliat  he  saw  an  in 
stance  of  a  man,  whose  finger  being  caught  in  a 
chain  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  by  keeping  it  forci- 
Idy  bent,  supported  by  that  means  the  weight  of  his 
whole  body,  150  pounds,  till  he  was  drawn  up  to 
the  surface,  a  height  of  GOO  feet.  Augustus  II, 
King  of  Pulaod,  could  with  his   fingers,  roll  up  a 


lilver  dinh  like  a  sheet  of  paper,  ami  twist  the 
klnm^ol  horse  shoe  asunder,  and  a  lion  it  said 
(Phil.  Trans.  No.  .SIO)  to  have  leH  Ihc  impression 
of  his  teeth  upon  a  piece  of  solid  iron. 

Tempcuatukk  or  the  Evbtii. 
M.  L.  Cordier,  in  his  essay  read  to  the  Freneh 
Academy  of  Sciences,  ileduces  from  his  own  obser- 
vation and  those  of  others,  that  the  he:it  increases 
as  we  penetrate  from  the  surface  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth,  at  the  rale  of  about  one  degree 
Karenheit  in  45  feel;  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water 
is  found  in  our  latitudes  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
low the  surface;  that  at  the  depth  of  Gn  miles,  the 
heat  must  be  so  intense  as  to  keep  such  rocks  as 
ive  see  at  the  surface  in  a  state  of  fusion;  that  th« 
interior  of  the  globe,  in  short,  consists  of  a  molten 
mass,  encompassed  by  a  solid  crust  or  shell,  about 
GO  miles  in  thickness. 


The  manufacture  of  steel  has  been  commenced, 
with  great  success  in  Pittsburg.  Specimens  hava 
been  produced  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  "Crote- 
ley"  steel. 


^IHIIS  IS'AS^^l&S^s 


Baltimore,  Friday,  October  3,  1828. 

^>'-  The  article  on  the  Rideau  Canal,  promised 
in  a  previous  number,  has  been  unavoidably  post- 
poned; we  hope  to  find  room  for  it  in  our  next. 

§>  Sheep  Wanted. 

"The  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer  will  much 
oblige  some  of  his  lower  county  subscribers  if  he 
will  inquire  through  the  medium  of  his  useful  pa- 
per, where  they  can  procure  a  few  Bakewell  sheep 
of  the,  best  blood,  particularly  bucks,  not  less  than 
one  or  m-jre  than  three  years  old,  and  what  will  bo 
the  probable  price,  and  whether  they  could  be  de- 
livered at  Baltimore  or  any  part  of  the  western 
shore.  A  Subscriber  of  Aunt  Arundel  Co.'' 

[The  E<litor  takes  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
frequent  iiiqviiiies  for  the  same  race  of  sheep  have 
been  made,  but  he  has  not  been  able  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer.  The  fact  is,  that  Maryland  far- 
mers either  believe  it  will  not  pay  them  for  the 
trouble,  or  they  will  not  take  the  pains  to  keep  up 
any  distinct  race  of  animals.  They  get  the  full 
blond  this  year,  and  before  their  qualities  can  be 
made  known  and  the  animals  come  into  demand, 
they  let  their  blood  get  mixed  indiscriminately  with 
others  of  ihe  same  species,  and  the  degrees  of  dif- 
ferent blood  can  no  longer  be  precisely  known.) 

^■f-  We  take  occasion  to  recommend  gentlemen 
who  have  animals  of  more  than  ordinary  value  for 
sale,  to  bring  them  to  the  callle  show  for  sale  on 
the  IGlli  d.iy  of  thi.i  month. 

Whether  they  be  horses — mares — improved  cat- 
lie — Bakewell  sheep  or  Southdown  sheep,  or  mixed 
blood  of  these  two;  and  it  will  be  much  better  if 
they  will  advertise  in  this  paper  what  they  mean  to 
bring,  we  will  insert  gratuitously  any  thing  to  be 
sold  at  llie  citlle  show.  Though  in  many  rases 
public  s.iles  on  .satisfactory  terms  may  not  be  effect- 
ed, yet  it  will  ahvays  happen  that  private  sales  or  ex- 
changes may  be  effected  highly  satislaclory  and  ad- 
vantageous to  all  parties.  By  being  previously  ad- 
vertised, people  will  come  on  purpose  to  pjrchase. 

New  Wheat— Garden  Seed,  &.c.  trom  the  Mi- 

diterranean. 
"Dear  Sir,  haltinore,  19(A  Sept.  1858. 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  you,  with  a 
small   sample  of  wheal,  a  little  cabbage,   lettuce. 
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turnip,  anJ  onion  seed,  which  I  obt;uncd  on  the 
coast  of  the  Meililerrancan.  The  grain  of  the 
wheat,  you  will  perceive,  is  large,  full  ami  flint)'; 
and  it  is  said,  resists  the  action  of  lliR  ll)'-  T'le 
garden  seed,  arc  odspiings,  each  of  their  kind,  ol 
very  superior  vegelnlilcs;  and  if  they  sliould  not 
deteriorate  by  a  cis-atlanlic  transplantation,  I  have 
no  doubt,  will  prove  useful,  as  well  as  health- 
ful auxiliaries  to  the  other  dishes  of  the  table.  1 
beg,  that  you  will  accept  of  those  little  fruits  of  my 
late  voyase,  as  a  slight  token  of  gratitude,  for  the 
many  favours  that  1  have  received  at  your  hands; 
and  as  an  evidence  of  my  opinion  of  your  superior 
skill,  in  disposing  to  proper  use,  such  articles  of  fo- 
reign growth,  as  are,  or  may  be  likely  to  benefit 
our  highly  favoured  country. 

Permit  me  to  subscribe  myself  vrith  very  sincere 
respect,  ^ 

Your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 
J.  S.  SI£I^^ER,  Es*.  JAMES  PAGE. 


45^Plaster  of  Paris. — A  very  enlighlencd  and 
scientific  correspondent  has  received  a  letter  from 
a  friend  in  France,  making  inquiries  relative  to  the 
experience  of  American  agriculturists  in  regard  to 
Plaster  of  Paris,  Tlic  substance  of  his  inquiries  is 
embodied  below,  and  are  published  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  early  information  from  those  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  subject. 

"Mr.  Skinner  would  greatly  oblige  Dr.  Chaliird 
by  giving  him  his  opinion  on  the  following  questions 
concerning  the  Plaster  of  Parish  viz: 

1st.  Is  that  substance  used  now,  as  much  as  for- 
merly? 

2d.  In  what  quantity  i.«  it  used? 

3d.  Is  it  a  real  manure? 

■lib.  How  does  it  act? 

5tb.  What  sort  of  lands  does  it  suit? 

6th.  Is  it  true  that  after  one  or  two  crops,  the 
land  on  which  it  has  been  thrown,  is  much  impo- 
verished?    If  so,  why  and  how?" 


Ratoon  Cotton. 
Wilkinson  Countii,Mia.  Sept.  1,  1828. 
Mk.  .Sein.mer: 

I  send  you  a  sample  of  the  seed  of  Ratoon  Cotton 
from  the  old  stalk.  'J'he  staple  is  much  superior  to 
that  which  comes  from  the  seed  of  this  year;  it  ri- 
pens much  earlier,  and  it  has  a  greater  nuinber  of 
boles.  Besides  1  can  discover  no  rot.  I  have  a  j!;rcat 
quantity  of  the  ratoon  cotton  growing  in  my  corn 
field,  witliout  any  culture  whatever.  The  corn  or 
weeds  do  not  seem  to  injure  it.  In  this  county,  il 
we  had  made  the  discovery,  a  great  saving  of  la- 
bour mi^lit  have  been  produced,  by  not  ploughing 
up  the  ohl  root.  I  have  planted  corn  between  the 
rows  of  the  old  stalk,  and  have  cut  the  stalk  about 
two  inches  above  ground.  I  have  seven  acres  ol 
the  raloon  cotton,  standing  almost  cntirr';  it  was  not 
hoed  until  J»/i/,  and  it  is  now  as  high  as  any  olber 
cotton,  and  equally  well  holed.  I  have  growini 
the  same  field  with  the  cotton,  Indian  and  (iiiinea 
corn,  which  was  not  planted  till  July,  and  il  is  now 
in  roasting  ear,  and  part  of  the  Guinea  corn  bear 
ing.  With  respect,  your  ob'l. 

W.M.  HAILE. 


GENERAL  LAND  AND  INTELLIGENCE 
OFFICE, 
Fayette-sl.,  basement  of  City  Hold,  Baltimore. 
For  the  sale  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated  Lands, 
Farms,  Building  Lots,  Houses,  &.c.  in  all  parts  ol"  the 
union,  and  adjoining  territories,  where  owners  and 
oiliers  concerned  in  lands,  ^c.  can  send  a  description 
of  their  property,  prices  and  terms  of  payment,  to  be 
recorded  in  books  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby 
enable  purchasers  to  ascertain  information  respecting 
real  estate,  iic.  To  procure  money  on  bond  and  mort- 
gage; to  attend  to  all  the  agencies  connected  with  the 
dillcrent  state  offices;  to  make  inquiry  respecting  lands 
that  have  been  sold  by  the  comptroller  for  taxes  that  re- 
main unpaid,  let  the  owners  know  the  result,  if  requir- 
ed, and  the  sum  necessary  to  redeem  the  same. 

Also  to  act,  as  agent  to  purchase  merchandize,  house- 
hold furniture,  country  produce — the  slock  and  fixtures 
belonging  to  persons  declining  any  kind  of  business,  &c. 
In  soliciting  subscribers  to  domestic  and  foreign  pub- 
lications, &c.  Likewise  attend  to  supply  Merchants, 
Canal  and  Kail-road  contractors,  proprietors  of  manu- 
factories, and  others,  with  clerks,  foremen,  all  necessa- 
ry help,  &c.  also  with  partners,  who  can  advance  small 
or  large  capitals. 

N.  B.  Young  or  middle  aged  men  can  always,  by 
complying  with  the  terms  of  this  office,  secure  mercan- 
tile, or  aiiy  other  respectable  employment  in  the  city, 
union,  or  any  othcrparl  of  the  globe. 

My  terms  arc  as  follows: — Lands,  Houses,  Lots,  Mer- 
chandize, &c.  registered  for  sale,  Ji  in  advance — post- 
a''e  on  all  letters  paid;  for  searching  state  offices,  ^2 
in  advance,  postage  paid;  for  procuring  situations,  &c. 
from  3  to  5  dollars,  postage  paid  on  all  letters,  or  else 
business  and  letters  will  not  be  attended  to. 

Qy.  This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced  in  all  cases. — 
Postmasters  will  please  to  frank  their  letters.  II  will 
be  necessary  to  have  correct  maps  and  descriptions, 
&c.  of  lands,  &c.  left  in  the  oflTice  lor  sale.  And  when 
sales  are  elTcclcd,  or  employment,  &c.  procured  by  me, 
moderate  and  reasonable  commission  will  be  exacted. 
There  is,  without  exception,  in  this  city,  no  olTice  of 
the  kind  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  and  system 
as  mine — and  the  extensive  domestic  aud  foreign  ac- 
quaintance and  correspondence  attached  to  this  office 
render  il  a  general  benefit  to  all,  far  or  near. 

II  is  the  general  opinion  of  its  patrons  and  others, 
that  il  will  be  a  great  accommodation,  not  only  to  pro- 
prietors, but  also  to  dilferent  local  land  agents  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  state,  union  and  Ihe  adjoining  terri- 
tories, as  well  as  others  who  may  have  busincis  here. 
The  local  situation  of  this  city,  as  being  a  very  enter- 
prising and  a  great  seaport  loivn,  and  where,  al  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  there  is  a  great  resort  of  persons, 
not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  .States,  hut  from 
all  parts  of  the  glolie — being  a  great  thoroughfare  from 
east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  seems  to  demand 
an  establishment  of  the  kind. — With  a  sincere  hope 
that  it  will  meet  public  approbation  and  support,  I  sub- 
scribe myself  GEO.  VV.  EVEKITT,  Proprielor. 

N.  B.  Having  an  interest  in  an  office  in  New  Vork, 
and  agents  in  other  cities  will  enable  me  to  execute  bu- 
siness there  as  well  as  here,  to  satisfaction.     C.  VV.  E. 


TO  FARMERS. 

The  subscriber  has  finished  on  hand,  Wheat  Fans,  oa 
the  Scotch  prinLiple  improved,  tnd  warranted  equal  to 
any  that  can  be  procured  in  the  city;  Patent  Cylindri- 
cal, and  Common  Straw  Cutters;  a  full  assortment  of 
tiideon  Davis'  Improved  Ploughs,  and  Improved  Bar- 
share  Ploughs;  Patent  Corn  Shelkrs;  Harrows;  va- 
rious Cultivators  for  Corn,  Tobacco,  &c.;  Brown's 
Patent  Vertical  Wool  Spinners;  Shovel  and  Substra- 
tum Ploughs,  and  Swingle  Trees;  Cast  steel  Axes,  Mat- 
tocks, Picks  and  Grubbing  Hoes;  superior  Oil  Stones, 
Sec;  Cast-iron  Plough  Points  and  Heel  Pieces,  for  Da- 
vis' ploughs,  always  on  hand  to  supply  those  that  may 
want.  JONATHAN  S.  EAST.MAN. 

Xo.  36  Fralt-il.,  UaUmuri. 

^^-Blacksmith  and  other  repairs  done  in  the  best 

manner,  and  at   the  usual  prices.     Also,  Turnip  Seed 

and  a  few  boxes  of  Shakers'  Garden  Seeds,  for  sale. — 

Orders  received  for  Fruit  Trees. 


The  fnllowins:  article  from  (he  .Alexandria  Ga 
lette.on  a  subject  now  occupying  luucli  attention 
as  there  is  a  [irospecl  of  rise  in  the  value  of  wheal 
and  flour  m  Europe,  gives  information  material  to 
an  accurate  calculalion. 

The  English  quaitiTof  wheat  uciulis  .'itiO  ponnils 
being  a  quarter  of  a  Ion — this  iscepial  lo  ci;;ht  En 
glish  husbrls  of  70  pounds  each,  or  OJ  American 
liushels  of  Cn  pounds  each.  This  compulation 
should  always  he  atleniled  to  in  bringing  the  En- 
gli.ih  quarter  of  wheat  into  American  bushels. 

The  English  sack  of  Hour  weiiibs  -iSO  pounds — 7 
&ack8  equal  to  10  American  barrels,  1960  pounds. 


FOR  SALE, 

A  young  Jack,  4  years  old,  well  formed,  good  size, 
very  promising  and  vigorous.  He  will  be  sold  at  a  mo- 
derate price,  or  given  in  exchange  for  a  pair  of  young, 
well  broken  coach  horses. — Address,  (postpaid)  to  J.  G 
C,  Port  Tobacco,  Charles  county,  Md. 


BAIiTZUOaB  PaZCES  CTTAHEXfT. 


Coirected  for  the  Jmcricon  Farmer,  by  Edward  J.  IFMi.  < 
Commission  Jilercliant  and  Planltrs'  •igeiit, 

So.  4,  Bnvhys  jp/iorj. 

TonACco.— Scrubs,  $3.00  a  6. 00— ordinary,  2.50  a  S.50 
—red,  3.50  a  4.50— fine  red,  6.00  a  7.00 — wrappiiip, 
1.00  n  8. 00 — Ohio  ordinary,  3.00 o  4  J)0— good  red  span- 
gled, 6.00  o  8. 00— yellow,  6.00  o  3. 00— fine  yellow,  10  uu 

a  JO.OO Virginia,  2.50  a  8.00 — Kapahannock  2.75  a  3.60 

Kentucky,  3.00  o  6.00.     The  Inspections   for  the  week 
was  319  hhds.  Maryland,  '.'3  hlid.  Ohio,  4  hhds.  Virginia 

Floor — white  wheat  family,  J7. 00  o  7.75 — superfire 
Howard-st.  6.00  06.25;  city  mills,  5. '5a  6.00;  Susqm 
hanna,  0.50  a  5.75 — Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50 — Graik,  In- 1 
red  wheat,  1.10  n  1. IS— best  white  wheat,  1.20a  1.30 — 
ord'ytogood,  1.00  a  1.10— Corn  .38  <i  .40— Kie  .40a  .4* 
—Oats,  bush.  .20  a  .22— Beaks,  1.00— Peas,  . 60 a. 60— 
Clover  seed,  4.50  a  5.00— Ti.mothv,  1.75  o2.S5 — Oncu- 
ARD  Grass  1.75  a  2. 2j — Herd's  I  00  a  1.50 — Lucerne  31^ 
a  .50  lb —Barley,  .60  a  62 — Flaxseeh,  .75  a  .80— Cot- 
ton, Va.  .0  0.11 — Lou.  .13  a  .14 — Alabama,  .10 a.  11 — 
Mississippi  .11  0  .13— North  Carolina,  .10  a  .1 1 — Geor- 
gia, .9  0  .  10',— WmsKET,  hhds.  Ist  proof,  224  "  .23- bbli. 
,25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.,  .15  a  .16 — wash- 
ed, .18  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22 — three-quarter,  .f&  ■ 
.30 — full  do.  .30  a  .60,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, $2 10 ^  212;  Country, dew-rotted,  136  o  140— water- 
rotted,  \'0  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I,  bbl. 
5.75;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  6.« 
a  6.60— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  2.S7i  a  3.00;  No.  2,  t.ii 
a2.50— Mackerel,  No.  I,  5.50;  No.  2,  5.12i  No.  S,  4.00 
— Bacon,  hams,  Baltimore  cured, .  10  n  1 1 ;  do.  E.  Shore, 
.12i — hog  round,  cured,  .8  a  .9 — Feathers,  .26  •  .28 — 
Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  ^3.37}  a  S.60 — 
ground,  1.25  bbl. 


WANTED, 

A  person  who  understands  the  business  of  a  Kiiic 
Drr.isn- — one  who  is  well  acquainted,  not  only  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  hut  with  the  mo<t  approved  pro- 
cess of  making  wine  would  be  preferred.  The  adver- 
tiser proposes  to  furnish  him  witli  a  house  to  live  in, 
and  to  allow  him  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  the  vine- 
yard for  a  certain  number  of  year*.  The  applicant 
will  be  expected  to  produce  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
sobriety,  industry,  and  fitness  for  the  situation. — In- 
quire al  the  office  of  the  .\mcrican  Farmer. 

Oct.  3,  IS 28. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  undermentioned  tlioroueb  bred  Marcs  and  Colts. 

No.  I.  A  sorrel,  mare  S  years  old,  by  Oscar,  in  foal 
by  Ualllcr,  with  a  coll  by  her  side,  gut  by  Marylander, 
which  was  gol  by  Rattler. 

No.  2.  A  very  handsome  colt,  two  years  old,  out  of 
No.  I,  by  Rob  Roy. 

No.  3.  A  sorrel  niaro,  5  years  old,  by  Rattler,  in  foal 
by  Rob  Roy. 

Pedigrees  at  large  in  possession  of  Mr.  SkJoncr. 
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AORIOTTLTTTllB. 


COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  HORSES. 
Ttnehing  hou  to  judge  them;  to  rear  and  manage 
i/ifiii;  ftow  to  im;>ror«  their  breed;  to  prevent  or  to 
cut*  tlte  maladies  and  aceidenta  to  tehich  they  are 
liable:  and  to  derice  from  them  the  most  value 
under  all  ciraiimtanees.  Usefxd  to  Breeder)  and 
Fanners,  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  these  interesting 
animals;  to  Si>ortsinen,  or  Veterinary  Surgeons;  to 
stage  Proprietors,  Farriers,  Horse  Jockeys,  iS"C-  (fC. 

Bt  as  Old  Officer  of  the  French  Cavalrt. 

( Translated  /roiii  the  French  for  the  ,>lmerican  Farmer.') 
(Continued  from  p.  219.) 

chapter  XVIII. 

Dijj'ermt  ^igcs  of  the  Horse. 

We  will  treat  in  this  chapter  of  the  liiflTerent  ages 
<if  the  horse  and  the  phenomena  which  are  developed 
with  them.  By  age  is  understood  a  certain  space 
of  time  bestowed  upon  organized  beings,  and  which 
presents  lensible  changes  from  their  birth  to  their 
death.  This  space  is  more  or  less  limited  according 
to  the  different  species.  The  passage  from  one  age 
to  another  operates  almost  always  among  beings  by 
sensible  teiuh^ms.  That  of  the  human  species, 
from  infaiM^^^Bjberty,  offers  characters  so  striking 
(bat  it  canflliHnpe  the  slightest  observer. 

We  distinguish  in  horses  three  distinct  ages.  The 
first  that  of  tbe  colt;  the  second  that  of  the  grown 
faorse;  the  third  that  of  the  old  horse.  We  call  a 
colt,  a  young  horse  that  has  not  attained  four  years; 
arrived  at  that  age  we  consider  him  grown.  All  his 
powers  are  developed,  and  be  can  reproduce  his 
species — he  has  not  only  received  all  his  powers, but 
he  has  all  the  means  of  forming  a  being  like  him- 
self. Among  these  animals  there  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  be  made.  Regard  must  be  had  to  tbe 
warmth  of  tbe  climate,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  modify  and  change  animals.  The  qu»''0"  of] 
tbe  race  contributes  much  to  it.  In  genera'  'he  com- 
mon horse  attains  his  growth  sooner  th!"'  °".^  "^  ^"^ 
blood:  and  in  warm  countries  natu^-  "  universally 
more  forward. 

If  after  some  time  our  best  ~"s  have  degenerat 
ed,  it  roust  not  be  dissembH  'h*'  "'e  have  almost 
entirely  lost  them  from  v<«nt  of  necessary  care  and 
precaution.  It  is  to-^'pable  negligence  that  we 
must  impute  the  <*;oasement  of  the  Norman  and 
Limousin  races. 

But  from  t^<:  "''e  measures  now  taken  by  the  go 
Ternmenf  •'  'hi'  particular,  tbe  most  happy  results 
may  bp^^tpected. 

To  know  the  Jlge  of  a  Horse. 

The  horse  has  six  teeth  on  each  jaw.  They  are 
close  together  and  perfectly  uniform  in  their  surface. 
At  two  and  a  half  years  of  age  he  sheds  the  two 
middle  teeth,  which  are  expelled  by  others  which 
be  has  at  three  jears  of- age. 


At  three  and  a  half  years  he  sheds  Iwoolhers.to 
«il:  one  on  each  side  of  those  shed  at  three  years; 
anil  at  four  this  loss  is  repaired  by  two  others,  hav- 
ing the  same  cavity  before  mentioned. 


When  the  horse  has  arrived  at  three  and  a  half 
or  four  years,  the  tusks  begin  to  appear  in  the  un- 
der jaw.  At  four  and  a  half  the  two  primitive  teeth 
at  the  two  corners  fall;  and  at  five  they  are  replaced 
by  others  exactly  like  the  preceding — and  it  is  by 
the  cavity  of  all  the  teeth  that  a  horse  of  five  years 
old  is  known. 


,y;\,^VW' 


At  six  years  the  cavities  of  the  corner  teeth  begin 
to  fill  and  disappear  soon:  this  change  indicates  six 
years. 


At  three  years,  the  two  new  teeth  appear  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  These  two  new  teeth  are  distin- 
guished by  a  remarkable  cavity. 


No.  30.— Vol.  11. 


To  the  age  of  seven  and  a  half  years,  and  pro 
gressively,  the  cavities  of  the  other  teeth  disappear, 
so  that  at  eight  years  complete  they  are  all  uni- 
formly smooth  and  even. 

After  eight  years  you  cannot  ascertain  the  age, 
except  from  the  form  of  the  teeth.  From  eight  to 
eleven  years,  an  incisor,  considered  in  all  its  length, 
and  supposing  it  out  of  the  horse's  mouth,  presents 
in  its  socket  a  horizontal  oval  figure — from  eleven 
to  fourteen  it  is  more  rounded.  Beyond  the  latter 
age  to  seventeen  it  becomes  triangular — and  later, 
constantly  preserves  the  oval  vertical  figure. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  past  the  age  of  fifteen 
all  the  teeth  of  the  horse  which  were  bent,  progres- 
sively incline  forward,  and  consequently  this  part  of 
the  jaw  is  larger  in  young  than  in  aged  horses. 
Such  are  the  certain  signs  by  which  to  know  a 
horse's  age;  with  a  little  attention  and  practice  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain  it. 

Management  of  Young  Horses- 

In  breaking  young  horses  the  greatest  care  should 
be  taken.  This  age  has  great  influence  on  the  rest 
of  the  animal's  life.  If  exposed  to  a  bad  regimen, 
and  too  severe  exercise,  the  horse  thus  overworked 
and  badly  managed,  will  be  feeble  and  languishing 
all  his  life. 

We  must  consider  the  phenomena  belonging  to 
this  age,  the  care  that  should  be  taken,  and  the  regi- 
men to  be  observed,  to  render  the  horse  serviceable. 

Id  colts  the  lymphatic  system  rules,  and  the  ab- 
sorbent force  appears  to  be  very  powerful.  The 
head  principally  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  this  sys- 
tem. I 

Animals,  like  man,  are  bora  with  a  head  remarka- 


bly large  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  x)f  the 
body,  and  they  preserve  it  so  during  infancy.  Thus 
the  greater  pari  of  his  maladies  are  scaled  there. 

It  is  remarked  Ihat-this  a^e  ban  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy with  the  diueslivc  org.ins:  hence  Ihe  diarrhoea 
and  worms,  which  are  always  in  an  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  the  animal.  A  moulening 
and  relaxing  regimen  should  be  ii»cd;  but  to  give 
tone  to  the  slonjach,  Ihey  must  he  combined  with 
tonics;  oats,  straw,  and  green  fooif,  are  alto  good. 

In  warm  climates,  colts  are  fed  wiih  straw  only, 
and  it  is  observed  that  Ihey  arc  not  subject  to  Ihe 
strangles,  and  the  vives  (swelling  of  the  glands)— 
their  extremities  are  delicate,  and  their  bodies  hand- 
some. Perhaps  in  olherclimates  Ihe  same  regimen 
would  not  he  so  good,  because  the  straw  of  northern 
countries  contains  less  nutritious  juices  than  that  of 
southern  climates. 

Maladies  of  Young  Horses.— Manner  of  Treating 
tliem. 
When  young  horses  are  sick,  they  should  be 
given  very  little  medicine:  they  should  be  restored 
by  a  good  regimen.  Purgatives,  particularly,  are 
very  dangerous,  and  should  be  sparingly  adminis- 
tered: they  exhaust  the  animal  and  are  generally 
injurious.  If,  however,  a  serious  disease  imperi- 
ously require  it,  he  must  be  given  liver  of  antimony 
two  drachms,  mixed  with  hay.  This  purgative  is 
gelllle,  and  preferable  to  aloes,  and  indeed  to  all 
others. 

Salt  should  be  used.  For  colls  and  horses  of  all 
ages,  it  is  aperient,  kills  the  worms,  and  makes  the 
animal  robust.  Every  eight  days  a  good  handful 
should  be  given,  but  with  some  precautions.  If 
throwii  in  the  c.-ib  it  may  give  the  horse  a  bad  habit. 
As  he  is  very  fold  of  this  substance  he  may  amuse 
himself  with  licking  the  wood  till  he  conUacIs  Ihe 
habit.  It  may  he  avoided  by  giving  it  him  in  a  ves- 
sel or  from  the  aand:  the  latter  method  is  excellent 
to  overcome  the  timidity  of  an  animal  so  eminently 
subject  to  the  sentiment  of  gratitude.  'Ilius  a  horse 
may  be  rendered  tame  and  docile,  by  giving  him  a 
substance  which  he  desires  with  avidity,  and  which 
besides  cannot  but  produce  the  happiest  effects  upon 
him. 

Use  of  Salt. 
From  recent  experiments  salt  appears  to  have  tlie 
property  of  killing  worms.  These  insects,  placed  in 
a  solution  of  this  substance,  die  immediately;  and 
it  appears  to  have  the  same  virtue  as  the  empyreu- 
matic  oil  of  M.  Chabert. 

Of  Blood-Letting  in  Young  Horses. 
This  should  be  sparingly  practised.  If  Ihey  have 
a  disposition  to  inllammatory  diseases,  we  should 
give  them  acids.  It  has  been  generally  observed 
that  blood-letting  provokes  all  the  maladies  of  Ihe 
eyes. 

They  should  be  moderately  exercised,  and  rubbed 
with  straw  till  two  years  of  age,  when  they  may  be 
curried.  We  cannot  loo  strongly  recommend  bath- 
ing the  face,  (chaufrein,)  the  under  jaws,  the  head 
and  legs,  with  cold  water.  It  gives  strength  to  the 
tendons,  increases  the  cohesion  of  all  the  articula- 
tions, and  prevents  diseases  of  the  legs. 

To  accustom  Young  Horses  to  J\'oise. 

Choose  the  time  when  they  are  eating  oats  to 
make  a  noise  about  them.  The  pleasure  they  de- 
rive from  eating  combined  with  Ihe  noise  they  bear, 
will  accustom  them  to  it  insensibly,  and  they  will, 
in  lime,  derive  from  it  a  certain  pleasure. 
,Sge  favourable  for  Breaking  them. 

Young  horses  should  not  be  broke  before  three 
years  old.  At  this  age  they  should  be  castrated, 
whether  it  be  in  spring  or  autumn.  This  operation 
was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  The  Hungarians 
first  practised  it.  Hence,  without  doubt,  is  derived 
the  appellation  Hungarian  (Uongre,)  for  a  gelding. 
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Of  Caxtration. — Its  Ends  andEjf'ecls. 
The  intcniion  of  this  operalion  is  to  render  the 
horse  more  gi-nlle.  .Some  aiiianlages  are  K^iined  in 
this  res|icc(;  but  hiir>es  lose  much  of  Iheir  vigour 
by  it.  It  must  bo  confessed  lh;il  caslr.ilion  may  pre- 
vent many  maladies,  particularly  those  of  the  eyes. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  lo  perform  the  operation 
till  the  horse  is  three  years  old,  as  he  remains  in  the 
same  stale  ever  afterwards:  he  has  not  then  acquired 
all  the  streii!»lh  of  which  he  would  have  been  sus- 
ceptible; and  his  chest,  not  beiii!;  developed,  re- 
mains thin  and  slemler.  It  is  then  at  three  years, 
when  the  slrensll:  of  the  horse  is  developed,  that 
the  horse  should  be  cut. 

After  the  horse  has  attained  the  age  of  five  years 
the  arterial  system  prevails.  He  is  then  subject  to 
plethora,  peripneumonia,  (inflammation  of  the  lungs) 
lock  jaw,  particularly  in  suiumer,  when  the  cause 
become  mure  imminent.  In  this  case  a  severe  re"i- 
men  must  be  observed;  much  straw,  little  hay  and 
less  cats;  the  horse  should  be  put  to  grass.  Diluents 
and  rcfreshin;;  drinks  must  be  used.  From  this  age 
to  twelve  the  horse  is  in  all  his  vigour.  He  passes 
from  the  artciial  lo  the  venal  system,  (syslime 
veinevx,)  of  which  the  vena  jiorla  is  the  centre.  A 
horse  is  said  lo  be  old  when  he  has  no  marks  on  his 
teeth,  that  is,  when  he  has  attained  his  twelfth  year. 
It  is,  notwithstanding,  after  this  age  to  nearly  six- 
teen, that  the  a^e  of  virility  is  marked  in  the  horse: 
he  arrives  then  at  his  iiiaxi[num  of  6tren<;lh,  as  a 
man  at  foity  years,  then  decreases  insensibly,  passes 
to  old  age,  and  afterwards  to  decrepitude  and  death. 
It  is  true  that  horses  are  now  old  at  twelve  years, 
because  it  is  hastened  by  hard  labour  or  a  bad  regi- 
men; for  Ihry  should  not  be  so  till  tighleen  or  twe'n- 
ty  jearsof  age.  fSuch  is  the  result  and  influence 
(if  the  state  of  drudgery  to  which  ive  have  reduced 
this  most  interesting  of  all  animals, 

'I'he  venal  syslini  is  subject  to  maladies  common 
to  this  letiiperament.  'I'be  horse  is  alllicted  with 
Ciij.inns  and  spasms  of  the  intestines.  Plethora 
frequently  ocriirs  in  the  colon  (one  of  the  itfe  in- 
testines.) He  is  equally  exjiosed  lo  pulriJ  and 
psorick  Mialadies—lo  the  glanders  particularl), 
which  rarely  attacks  young  horses,  and  to  obstinate 
ulcers  which  arc  ililficult  lo  cicatrize.  At  this  age 
tonic  nouri^hmellt  shouhl  be  given— oats, and  good 
hay,  bathing  and  good  grooming. 

'I'he  intestines  beconjing  slu'gish,  drastic  purga- 
tives should  be  used:  aperients,  sulphur,  antimony 
and  salt.  The  latter  I  cannot  loo  much  recommend; 
its  Use  may  prevent  luany  maladies,  and  preserve 
the  horse  long  in  a  good  condition. 

Different  Symptoms  of  Old  Jlj^e. 
When  the  horse  has  been  well  treated,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years  he  ran  s„|,|,„ri  the  greatest  fatigue, 
and  consequently  remlrr  the  best  services.  NVc 
should  not  then  reject  a  horse  on  this  account  if  he 
be  sound,  because  with  rare,  ho  may  last  a  long 
time.  At  thirteen  the  teeth  begin  lo  grow  lung — 
they  change,  as  it  were,  their  direction — they  quit 
Ihe  perpendicular  line  and  take  the  horizontal.  The 
bony  eminences  become  more  salient,  Ihe  eyes  hol- 
low, and  though  this  is  nol  always  a  sign  of  old  age, 
it  .'boiild  generally  be  considered  so:  Ihe  skin  be- 
comes dry  and  haid.and  loses  that  pliancy  which 
characterises  the  preceding  ages — the  chest  has  less 
roundness  and  is  perceptibly  diminished. 

Some  while  hairs  in  the  mane,  at  Ihe  root  of  the 
tail,  and  sometimes  in  the  eye  brows,  aie  striking 
signs  of  age. 

The  influence  of  the  fluids  diminish  progressively, 
anil  it  is  not  rare  to  sec  many  of  the  cartilages  he- 
come  ossified.  The  aorta  (great  artery,)  itself  pre- 
sents this  phenomenon,  and  occasions  Ihe  death  of 
the  animal. 

Duration  of  Life  in  Horses. 
The  term  of  life  in  horses,  as  in  almost  all  other' 
animals,  is  proportioned  lo  hit  growth.  He  livei  seven  ] 


limes  as  long  as  he  is  attaining  his  complete  growth, 
[  which  is  commonly  four  years— so  that  twenty-eight 
years  may  be  considered  the  duration  of  his  life. 
Nature,  in  her  «iMlom,has  multiplied  the  individu- 
als of  ddrcreni  species  in  proportion  to  the  duration 
of  their  lives,  so  that  their  reproduction  may  be 
equal  lo  their  destruction.  She  appears,  however, 
lo  occupy  herself  more  in  their  reproduction  than 
in  their  preservation,  which  seems  reserved  for  the 
care  and  foresight  of  man. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Varialim  of  the  Seasons.— Its  Influence  on  the  dnimal 
Kconomy. 

Independently  of  the  difl"ereut  heads  under  which 
we  have  considered  Ihe  care  necessary  to  be  taken 
of  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  precautions  for  his  pre- 
servation and  amelioration,  there  is  one  which  must 
not  be  omitted,  as  it  strongly  influences  his  situation; 
it  is  Ihe  variation  of  the  seasons. 

A  neglect  of  the  considerations  which  mt  shall 
mention  may  be  very  pernicious. 

There  exist  a  number  of  causes  which  are  in 
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The  same  inconveniences  arise  from  pasting  from 
Cold  to  Heal.  ^  J  "'* 

^yhen  the  horse  has  been  exposed  to  cold  he 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  a  very  warm  stable;  for  it  is 
the  alternate  passage  from  cold  lo  heat,  or  from 
heat  to  cold,  that  engenders  almost  all  the  maladies 
which  prevail  in  winter,  and  destroy  the  health  of 
the  animal. 

Manner  of  Feeding  in  ff'inler. 

.Much  food  may  be  given  in  winter:  it  is  the  only 
season  in  which  it  may  be  augmented  without  dan- 
gers, and  that  cordials  may  also  be  given.  Indiges- 
tion IS  then  very  rare,  because  Ihe  forces  being  con- 
centrated in  the  interior,  the  stomach  has  more  ac- 
tion by  the  aid  of  the  other  organs  which  have  all 
the  same  influence. 

Maladies  which    prevail  at   this  season:  manner  of 
curing  them. 

When  the  north  wind  blows  long  and  with  vio- 
lence it  may  occasion  inflammatory  diseases-  but 
as  we  have  said  before,  they  must  be  trealed  differ- 


iueru  exisi  a  nunioer  01  causes  which  are  in-  »«  "«  "a^e  said  before,  they  must  be  trealed  differ- 
fluenced  by  Ihe  seasons.  Hence  proceed  many  I  en''r ''■'oni  tho-se  of  any  other  season.  Brtbd-leltino- 
maladies  which  judicious  care  and  foresight  may  ;■""*'""' l^e  resorted  to;  but  diluents  and  emollients"! 
prevent,  or  at  least  weaken.  '  Neither  nitre  nor  acids  are  "ood. 

It  may  be  easily  conceived  how  salutary  excN 
cise  IS  in  winter;  if  it  were  pcrmiltcd  lo  neWect  if 
It  were  better  to  do  so  in  summer;  as  exercise  facili- 


prevenf,  or  at  least  weaken. 

In  winter,  chronic  diseases  prevail:  during  this 
time  the  crisis  is  incompletely  made;  and  often  does 
not  take  place  at  all.  The  crisis  is  necessary,  inas- 
much as  it  is  what  generally  terminates  the  disease. 
In  this  season  we  should  generally  abstain  from  all 


fates   greatly  the   cutaneous   tran^i»tion  which  is 
scarcely   perceptible   in   winter,  and    prevents    the 


...  .IM3  o<,.i;,.iii  oc  MiuuMi  generally  ansiain  Irom  all  <"-''"-':iy  pcrccpiiuie  in  winter,  and  prevents  the 
kinds  of  operations,  as  wounds  then  heal  with  great  iS'agnalion  of  humours,  the  source  of  so  many  mala- 
diirirulty.  The  flow  of  humours  is  directed  towards  H"^*-  Besides  the  articulations  are  stifl"ened  by  the 
the  head— hence  catarrhal  diseases.  All  the  mala-  (^o'l^' and  exercise  puts  them  in.  play  and  supples 
dies  arising  from  the  thickening  of  the  lymph  are)'hem.  '* 

developed:  the  glanders,  the  farcy,  water  in  Ihe  \  Precautions  to  he  taken  loicards  Ihe  end  of  ff 'inter. 
legs- all   these   resist   generally  the  remed  es  em-       \v„  «»,     n  ,1,       u     •  ,  "^    " '"ler. 

'J       -  ■•         ■      "      ■      '■■  -    -        ""t     "e  should  then  begin  to  diminish  the  ration  of 


oyed.  Cold  contracts  Ihe  skin  and  fibres;  Ihe 
animal's  strength  is  concentrated,  and  he  becomes 
fat:  Ihe  absorbent  force  of  the  system  has  muck 
energy;  digestion  as  well  as  assimilation  is  per- 
formed ivell;  respiration  is  more  internal;  the  pul- 
monary action  more  accelerated,  the  air  being  more 
oxygenated. 

From  this  cause  necessarily  results  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  animal  heat  in  Ihe  arterial  system  of  the 
lungs,  which  gives  the  animal  the  means  of  rcsist- 
ng  the  cold.  Then  the  excretions  are  made  by  the 
urine,  the  cutaneous  transpiration  being  weak  is  re- 
[larcd  by  the  activity  of  Ihe  kidney.  Such  are  the 
etfects  when  Ihe  cold  is  not  excessive.  But  if  the 
"eather  be  much  colder  than  common,  it  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous:  Ihe  forces  too  much  concentrated  may 
produce  spasms — there  comes  a  trembling  in  all  the 
members.  If  Ihe  animal  remains  constantly  ex- 
posed to  great  cold  he  soon  becomes  insensible;  the 
members  are  frozen — the  blood  is  carried  to  the 
head  which  occasions  sleep,  and  inevitable  death. 

'Ibis  happens  to  man,  as  well  as  animals,  when 
suddenly  exposed  to  excessive  cold  without  being 
accustomed  to  it. 

Banners  of  passing  suddenly  from  Heal  lo  Cold. 

Independently  of  excessive  cold,  wliich  it  is  some- 
times illlp^s^ible  to  avoid,  there  is  an  inconvenience 
not  less  dangerous  and  much  more  frequent — thai 
of  passing  suddenly  from  heat  to  cold. 

In  winter,  horses  are  sometimes  brought  from  a 
•■tabb.  closely  shut,  where  there  arc  a  great  number 
of  tlii'in  together  with  heaps  of  manure.  This  heat 
occasions  a  perspiration  more  or  less  strong,  which, 
arrested  by  a  too  sudden  Iransilion  to  Ihe  open  air, 
occasions  a  number  of  inflammatory  diseases  lliat 
are  dangerous,  and  should  be  very  dilVerenlly  treat- 
ed from  those  which  shew  themselves  in  spring. 

To  prevent  this.  Ihe  stable  should  be  kept  tolera- 
bly warm  in  winter.  'I'he  wimlows  must  be  opened 
occasionally:  that  Ihe  temperature  be  good  the  heat 
should  always  be  nearly  Ihe  same.  Such  is  the  great 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  a  vaulted  stable  (ccurie 
voiilec.) 
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forage,  so  that  the  horse  may  not  be  incommoded 
m  passing  from  an  abundant  allowance  to  one  much 
less.  It  should  be  gradually  diminishe<]  on  the  ap- 
proach of  spring,  without  injuring  his  constitution 

Proper  Regimen  for  Spring. 

■  I"  7''??  '-*'■«  ''"■'=  hay  and  much  slraw-dirai- 
ntsh  also  the  ai.„.anee  of  oats.  These  precautions 
are  essential  to  .event  inflammatory  diathesis. 
The  seasoii  mos  i..^,„M<t  to  it  is  doubtless  the 
spring,  particularly  wht..  j,  „  cold'and  humid:  it  i. 
then  most  proper  to  ten.,,,  the  arterial  system 
which  prevails  at  this  season. 

This  is  Ihe  most  favourable  ,i„e  for  treating 
chrome  diseases,  such  as  the  glande.,  „,e  farcy,  &c 
Ihe  crisis  is  then  brought  on  with  fa^lUy^  and  the 
mass  is  cleansed  completely  and  witL^ut  effort 
Horses  should  be  put  to  grass  as  soon  as  possible' 
without  waiting  for  the  season  to  be  advai,-ed' 
What  is  most  to  be  feared  are  Ihe  cold  rains.  /„ 
observation  has  been  made  that  the  cold  at  this  sea- 
soa  is  less  supportable  at  H  degrees  than  in  winter  al 
12  degrees,  of  the  thermometer  of  Riaumur. 
Observations  on  Summer. 

The  bile  prevails  in  summer.  It  is  produced  by 
the  liver:  and  its  seat  is  in  the  vena  porta. 

Horses  exposed  lo  the  sun  are  in  less  danger  when 
in  motion  than  when  stationary.  The  heat  carries 
off  Ihe  sermily  of  Ihe  blood;  it  becomes  thick,  and 
is  arrested  in  the  capillary  vessels;  Ihe  nerves  are 
irritated:  hence  the  lock  ja»v,  and  particularly  the 
spasm  of  the  abdomen,  occasioned  by  Ihe  irritation 
of  the  colon  and  obstruction  in  it.  Acids  should  be 
used  at  Ibis  season:  putrid  maladies  are  to  be 
feared,  and  serious  operations  avoided,  as  the  gan- 
grene makes  rapid  progress.  Care  roust  be  taken 
to  change  the  air  and  use  bathing. 

jlulumn,  the  most  fatal  of  Seasons. 

Autumn  has  always  been  considered  as  producing 
the  black  cholic,  or  the  bile  Daidic,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  most  fatal  season,  ll  is  singular  that  the 
progress  of  nature  in  a  malady  well  characterised. 
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is  absolutely  llic  same  with  that  which  is  shown  in 
Ibe  diflcreni  ages  of  life.  In  a  raaladv  well  charac- 
lehMil  a  kind  of  heaviness  seizes  the  head,  the  sni- 
mtl  is  overcome:  it  llicn  passes  to  the  lungs,  and 
occasions  a  certain  oppression,  and  consequently,  a 
want  of  transpiration:  and  always  terminates  by  the 
intestines  or  the  bladder;  in  this  way  the  crisis 
is  always  made.  In  colls,  the  mucous  system  which 
groverns  has  its  seat  in  Ihe  head;  in  adults  the  pul- 
monary organ  becomes  in  turn  the  general  focus, 
and  in  old  ages  the  hypogastric  region  performs  (he 
principal  part. 

It  is  in  autumn  that  epidemic  maladies  commit 
their  ravages:  at  this  season  it  is  wilh  man  as  with 
animals,  the  old  fnusli  iheir  melancholy  existence: 
Ke  see  them  fall  with  Ihe  leaves,  and  it  seems  that 
the  appearance  of  death  in  nature  carries  along  with 
it  those  beings  who  are  at  the  verge  of  their  exis- 
tence. ,         ,       .  •        , 

This  is  the  proper  time  for  reformtng  regiments 
of  cavalry— the  old  horses  are  then  most  lean  and 
unlit  for  service. 

Proper  Regimen  for  this  Season. 

Administer  cordials  and  bitter  substances.  Bran 
must  be  avoided;  it  contributes  to  putridity,  and  fa- 
vours all  diseases  analogous  to  it.  The  principles 
which  we  have  established  for  the  diflerent  seasons 
will  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  difference  of  food; 
and  it  vrill  be  easy  for  persons  recollecting  our  ob- 
servations to  make  the  application. 
(To  be  continued.) 


his  own  state.  A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure to  receive  from  him,  a  present  of  a  very  line 
young  Durham  Improved  tShorl  Horn  Dull,  out  of 
Admiral,  presented  lo  your  Massachusetts  Agricullii- 
ral  Society  liy  Sir  Isaac  Cokkin.  This  animal  is  of 
sreat  promise,  a  line  specimen  of  the  Durhams; 
iiiurh  admired;  and  creditable  to  the  stock  of  Mr. 
Welles  at  IJorcheslcr. — Sir  Isaac  Coffi.n  s  cllorls 
lo  di.sscrniiiale  Ibis  valuable  race  of  Callle,  arc  re- 
markably seconded  by  this  gentleman,  who  has  fur 
many  years,  sought  to  improve  (he  native  cattle  of 
Ihc  country. 

To  the  great  patron  of  all  that  is  good,  the  Pa- 
TROON,'  I  am  flill  in  debt — his  liberal  elTorls  ate 
continued  to  introduce  these  animals  inio  this  stale, 
and  to  the  farmer,  none  are  so  valuable,  or  return 
him  so  large  an  income  in  so  short  a  time  for  his  la- 
bor.    Very  respectfully.  L.  Jekkiks. 

Canandttigua,  Jf.  Y.  Sepl.  16,  1829. 


LOW  PRICE  OF  WOOL. 
The  cause  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  fine 
wooUed  sheep  (says  Ihe  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce) is  partly  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  Ihe  bu- 
siness of  keeping  them  has  been  overdone,  and  partly 
in  the  general  depression  of  all  prices.  The  last  ta- 
riff, too,  which  some  of  the  growers  of  fine  wool  sup- 
posed would  advance  their  interests;  has  had  llie 
opposite  effect.  liy  Ihe  high  duly  which  ii  imposed 
on  coarse  wool  and  woollens  imported. 'fs  species 
of  articles  became  more  profitable  ohTetls  of  alien- 
lion  than  the  fine;  until,  at  length.  ••'>e  market  differs 
in  price,  between  Ihe  finest  Sax"")',  am'  <!i<^  coarsest 
common  fleeces,  only  ten  c'nts  a  pound.  Ids  but 
three  years  since  ourlead«ig  agriculturists  were  wil- 
lin"  to  pay  three  hun'Ted  dollars  each  for  the  fine 
Saxonv  sheep.  'l'l>«  present  state  of  things  will  soon 
bring  down  Ihei'  value  lo  as  many  ccnis,  if  it  has 
not  already. 

We  bave  seen  a  letter  from  a  farmer  in  Connec- 
ticut, representing  the  condition  of  Ihe  wool  growers 
in  (hat  quarter,  lo  be  disastrous  in  the  extreme. 
The  writer  had  on  hand  the  crops  of  two  years,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  foreign  wool,  which  he  could 
scarcely  sell  at  any  price,  and  for  sheep  which  cost 
him  originally  $100  a  piece,  he  could  not  get  much 
more  than  a  dollar. 


REMEDY  Ft)R  POISONED  SHEEP. 
Put  a  lahlcspoonrull  of  fine  sail  into  Ihe  moulli  of 
(he  poisoned  sheep  or  lamb,  and  hold  Ihe  jaws  to- 
gether till  a  sufficiency  of  it  is  swallowed;  or,  the 
salt  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  administered  in 
the  liquid  form.  The  cure  is  immediate  and  sure. 
A  farmer,  who  has  tried  this  remedy  for  several 
years,  has  never  lost  a  sheep  or  lamb  since  he  first 
adopted  it.  [Mass.  Spy. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
DISSEMINATION  OF  FINE  STOCK. 
Mr.  Russell. — Permit  me  by  this  opportunity  to 
mention  to  you,   Ihe  liberality  of  ihe   Hon.  Joji.v 
Welles  of  your  city,  who  does  not  confine  his  ef- 
fort* to  the  advancement  cf  agricultural  wealth  to 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
On  THE  Present  State  of  some  of  thk  Improved 
Breeds  of  Cattle  of  this  Kingdo.m. 
Sir, — I  am  about  to  enter  on  Ih.it  part  of  my  sub- 
ject which  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  for  me  lo  treat 
candidly,  and  according  lo  my  honest  conviction, 
without,  in  a  great  measure,  encountering  |)arlicu- 
lar  prejudices,  and  in  some  degree,  I  fear,  all'ecling 
particular  interests.     But  an  endeavor  lo  dispel  pre- 
judice needs  no  apology;  and  where  the  support  of 
I  particular  interests  is  hurtful  to  the  community  at 
1  large,  a  sacrifice  is  required  which,  if  not  yielded  to 
Ihe  salutary  demands  of  rational  reform,  will  ulti- 
mately be  exacted  by  the  uncompromising  demands 
of  stern  necessity. 

The  result  of  the  obserrations  I  have  made  on 
what  are  generally  considered  our  two  best  breeds 
of  cattle,  the  improved  short  horns,  and  the  improv- 
ed Herefords,  is  on  Ihe  whole  much  the  same;  and 
while  1  find  Ihal  the  livo  individuals  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  them  acted  in  precisely  a  similar  man- 
ner, under  circumstances  bearing  a  strong  resem- 
blance, so  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  the  results 
which  do  not  in  the  least  vary,  are  to  be  traced  to 
one  and  the  same  cause.  Originally  possessed  of 
great  powers  of  discrimination,  Mr.  Colling  and 
Mr.  Tomkins  were  enabled,  at  certain  periods,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  some  superior  animals  which  it  was  their  good 
fortune  to  obtain;  and  in  these  animals  we  find  the 
foundation  of  their  several  slocks.  But  though  to 
their  excellent  judgment  were  apparent  Ihe  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  animals,  with 
which  to  commence  Ihc  business  of  breeding,  it  was 
not  till  a  later  period  that  they  became  sensible  of 
the  absolute  necessity  there  existed  in  the  outset  of 
such  an  undertaking  of  investigating  Ihe  merits  of 
Iheir  animals  in  matters  not  to  be  detected  by  Ihe 
eye,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  positive  iiiforma 
lion,  lime  and  experience  alone  could  discover.  It 
will  be  obvious  that  I  allude  lo  certain  constitutional 
peculiarities,  which  1  am  convinced  were  at  fiut 
slightly  or  not  at  all  regarded  by  either  of  these  gei'i- 
lleinen.  Having  obtained  the  animals  from  which 
Iheir  celebrated  stocks  descended,  which  animals, 
from  Ihe  difficulty  of  obtaining  Ihem,  we  might  rea- 
sonably conclude,  did  we  not  know  Ihe  fact,  were 
few  in  number,  they  proceeded  lo  breed  from  near 
affinities,  a  mailer,  as  it  appeared  to  Ihem,  not  only 
of  necessity,  but  of  prudence  also;  for  meditating 
(he  lead  they  were  likely  lo  lake,  as  breeders,  Ihe 
more  independent  they  appeared  of  others,  Ihe  more 
advantageous  and  lasting  was  Iheir  reputation  likely 
to  prove.  To  these  circumstances,  I  conceive,  may 
fairly  be  ascribed  the  extent  of  an  evil  from  which 
breeders  now  suffer  so  generally,  viz.  a  constitution- 
al peculiarity  and  defect,  lo  which  it  is  owing  that 
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many  unimals  do  not  breed  at  all;  and  (hat  others 
prudurc  only,  al  distant  periods,  a  ^irkly  and  un- 
profitable off-pring.  Kx|icrience  of  Ihe  di»appoiiil- 
mcnl  and  lo8?i  thus  incurred  is  unfurtiinalely  ^o  uni- 
versally possessed  by  Ihe  owners  ofliieli  lircil  slock, 
that  few  will  he  fouml  lo  deny  the  existence  of  (he 
effect,  (hough  many  will  be  disfuncd  (o  differ  with 
me  as  lo  Ihe  cnwse.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that, 
as  clearly  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  point  out  some  cir- 
cumstances which  have  h.id  ruiisidrrable  weight 
in  inducing  me  In  adopt  the  upiniiin  I  entertain  on 
this  subject;  but  I  confess,  ||i,ii  Hd  diffu-ult  is  Ihe  in- 
quiry, from  the  inaccessibility  i>(  the  evirlenrc  neces- 
sary fully  lo  establish  my  correctness,  that  I  rather 
hope  lo  make  out  a  case  which  shall  urge  to  useful 
inquiry,  than  to  establish  the  iiiipoitani  fact  which 
has  engaged  my  notice.  The  circuin^lances  to 
which  i  Would  first  obtain  attention  arc  connected 
wilh  (he  improved  short-horns;  and  in  order  to  re- 
fresh my  recollections  on  Ihe  subject,  I  have  very 
diligently  perused  Mr.  Coates's  Herd  Book,  in  which 
I  find  ample  confirmation  of  my  previous  impression, 
so  far  as  the  period  to  which  his  publication  brings 
the  account  of  Ihe  short-horns;  but  it  will  be  obvi- 
ous that  any  information  on  Ihe  subject,  subsequent 
to  that  period,  must  depend  on  individual  contribu- 
tion, which  it  is  improbable  I  should  ever  be  able  to 
obtain,  because  neither  do  men  readily  give  them- 
selves trouble  to  answer  what  they  consider  unmean- 
ing, perhaps  impertinent  inquiries,  nor  do  they  »vil- 
lingly  publish  the  history  of  disappointments  and 
losses. 

In  the  account  of  Mr.  Colling's  origiiialj  from 
which  the  bull  Comet  was  bred,  and,  in  fact,  from 
which  most  if  not  all  of  the  long  pedi;crees  are  de- 
rived,! find  Ihe  following  statement  of  Ihe  produce 
of  his  cows:  — Favorite,  or  Lady  Maynard,  produced 
six  calves,  one  of  which,  a  heifer,  did  not  breed, 
another  heifer  produced  only  one  calf,  and  a  third, 
produced  only  two.  Phoenix,  a  fourth,  produced 
four  calves;  Young  Phcenix,  a  granddaughter  of 
Favorite,  produced  three;  and  Venus,  another  grand- 
daughter, produced  five;  but  Mary,  Vcmn's  only 
daughter,  is  not  recorded  as  bavins  bred  at  all. 
With  these  facts  before  me,  am  I  rash  in  slating  Mr. 
Colling's  stock  lo  have  been  in  Ihe  very  outset  bad 
breeders?  Every  unprejudiced  and  impartial  per- 
son must  admit  that  I  am  not.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  objected,  that  these  accounts  are  not  correctly 
given  in  the  Herd  Book.  To  such  objection  I  would 
reply,  that  if  they  can  be  shown  not  to  be  correct,  1 
must  of  course  give  up  so  much  of  my  case  as  de- 
pends on  Ihem.  But  I  conceive  Ihe  accounts  are 
correct,  for  Ihe  following  reasons:  they  are  given  by 
Mr.  Coales,  who  frequenlly  saw  Ihe  animals,  and 
whose  general  knowledge  of  shorl-liorns  deservedly 
established  him  as  an  unerring  authority  on  such 
matters;  and  there  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  he 
exercised  less  diligence  or  exactness  in  obtaining 
and  furnishing  accounts  of  Ihe  animals  to  which, 
more  than  to  any  others  named  in  his  work,  curios- 
ity and  attention  were  directed  on  account  of  Iheir 
descendants.  For  these  reasons,  and  because  there 
are  persons  interested  to  have  corrected  Mr.  Coales, 
had  he  been  in  error;  who  have  remained  silent,  I 
assume  thai  the  accounts  are  correct.  Il  seems, 
then,  that  wilh  a  slock  few  in  number,  and  bad 
breeders,  Mr.  Colling  commenced  breeding  from 
near  aff'nilies;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  (he 
breeders  who  succeeded  to  his  animals  have,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  pursued  the  same  system;  and  the  con- 
sequences I  fearlessly  pronounce  to  be  general  de- 
generacy, evinced  in  barrenness  of  the  female,  ,ind 
impotence  of  the  male — in  tendency  lo  consumption 
— in  many  cases  lo  scrofula — in  Ihe  production  of  a 
race  of  animals  with  lung  weak  backs,  long  legs,  and 
light  ribs  and  carcasses.  It  is  quite  necessary  I 
should  in  this  place  stale  I  can  point  out  a  consider- 
able number  of  exceptions  to  (his  description;  with- 
out such  a  saving  clause,  I  know  not  what  evils  I 
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n.ight  not  reasonably  dread  from  the  angry  feelings 
of  those  who  dare  not  open  their  eyes  to  the  truth. 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Colling.  He,  I  doubt  not, 
toon  became  sensible  of  the  dlsadvanlai;e  under 
Hhich  lie  laboured,  ami  sickened  at  each  new  disap- 
pointment and  loss.  For  his  shorthorns  hclhougiit 
he  could  not  obtain  a  cross  uilh  their  congeners, 
sufficiently  good,  and  accordingly  he  tried  various 
experiments  with  other  breeds.  Of  these  crosses 
only  one  succeeded,  and  to  the  circumstances  con- 
nected ivfth  it,  I  particularly  wish  to  call  attention. 
1  do  not  here  desire  to  revive  the  old  (|uestion  of 
pre-eminence  between  the  pure  blood,  and  the  alloy 
which  resulted  from  this  cross;  but  some  of  your 
readers  may  now  learn,  for  the  lirst  time,  that  in  Mr. 
Colling's  sale  the  following  prices  were  obtained  for 
cows  and  heifers  bred  from  the  pure  short-horn  and 
the  polled  galloway: — for  Lady  (^fourteen  years  old) 
20(5  guineas;  for  Laura,  her  daughter,  'ilU  guineas; 
for  Countess,  another  daughter,  400  guineas;  for 
Young  Countess,  a  grand-daughter,  (two  years  old,) 
206  guineas;  and  for  Lucilla,  a  calf,  daughter  of 
Laura,  106  guineas.  These  prices  were  obtained 
in  a  fair  public  sile,  and  at  a  time  when  great  pains 
were  taken  to  lower  the  Lady  tribe  in  public  esti- 
mation. They  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
strong  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  animals  tliem- 
selves,  and  of  the  reliance  which  was  placed  in  Mr. 
Colling's  judgment.  But  it  is  for  another  purpose 
than  that  of  extolling  what  I  consider  to  be  our  best 
family  of  short-horns  in  the  present  day,  that  1  have 
cited  Lady  and  her  produce.  I  wish  to  eontra>t 
them  as  breeders  with  the  pure  race  from  which, 
on  one  side,  Lady  was  descended.  Lady,  be  it  re- 
collected, was  a  daughter  of  Phoenix,  before  men- 
tioned as  having  bred  four  calves.  On  the  dam's 
side  she  inherited  the  pure  blood  ofihe  famdy  1  have 
called  bad  breeders;  on  the  sire's  she  had  a  cross, 
be  not  being  a  pure  short-horn.  From  the  Herd 
Book  it  appears  Lady  produced  six  calves;  Coun- 
tess, her  daughter,  eight;  Laura,  another  daughter, 
four;  and  Selina,  her  granddaughter,  ten.  Thus, 
tal<ing  the  highest  in  number  of  the  produce  ol  three 
of  Ihe  pure  blood,  viz.  Favorite,  her  daugliter,  and 
grandiiaughter,  we  have  fifteen  calves,  while  thret 
cows  of  the  alloy,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
each  other,  produce  twenly-four.  From  this  state- 
ment, I  consider  it  just  to  infer,  that  the  cross  had  a 
beneficial  tendency  to  render  Mr.  Colling's  animals 
better  breeders;  and,  though  I  do  not  now  recom- 
mend a  similar  cross,  the  course  I  mean  to  pro|)ose 
will  be  consistent  with  the  principles  which  I  con- 
sider to  have  actuated  Mr.  Colling.  But  in  this 
place  1  must  hazard  a  remark  which  1  conscientious- 
ly believe  myself  justified  in  making.  Mr.  Robert 
Colling,  it  is  well  known,  bred  extensively  from  the 
same  stock  as  his  brother,  with  the  exception  of  the 
alloy,  one  animal  only  of  which  I  believe  appeared 
in  Ills  sale.  He  bred  also  very  much  from  near  af- 
finities. Now  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
the  majority  of  animals  purchased  at  his  sale  prov- 
ed very  indill'erent  breeders,  degenerated  much  in 
their  produce,  and  evinced  general  marks  of  defi- 
ciency in  con.-'tilutional  stamina.  If  1  sliall  prove  to 
be  correct  in  Ihe  facts  I  have  assumed,  I  think  there 
will  be  little  dilficiilly  in  obtaining  the  acquiescence 
of  your  readers  in  the  following  conclusion,  viz.  that 
Ihe  system  of  breeding  iii-und-iu  mny  not  safely  be 
pursued;  because,  except  in  the  almost  impossible 
case  of  a  perfect  animal,  defects  must  be  confirmed 
in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  progress  of  per- 
fccliapii. 

In  the  few  remaiks  I  shall  make  on  the  Herefords, 
I  hope  to  escape  tiic  luipulatiun  of  undue  partiality, 
after  hating  written  so  unrescivedly  of  a  breed  uf 
cattle  which  I  myself  possess.  I'he  high-bred  Here- 
lords  are,  in  many  once  celebrated  liands,  greatly 
degenerating;  they  have  lost  size  and  stamina,  while 
the  yearly  disappointments  as  to  calves  arc  truly  ap 
palling;.    It  seems  iioiv  to  be  pretty  generally  admit 


ted  that  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a 
foolish  exclusive  preference  given  to  a  particular 
blood,  which  has  seldom  failed  to  bring  with  it  simi- 
lar consequences.  Unquestionably  there  are  now 
as  good  Herefords  as  there  ever  were,  where  this 
fastidiousness  has  not  prevailed,  and  the  stocks  have 
had  the  benefit  of  a  judicious  cross.  Practical  re- 
sults bring  excellent  support  to  argument,  and  I  re- 
ceived the  following  last  year,  i  was  told  by  an 
eminent  grazier  that  the  oxen  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  breeders  in  Herefordshire  were  worth 
less  by  five  pounds  a  head  than  other  similar  beasts, 
because  they  required  so  much  extra  indulgence  to 
get  through  the  winter.  "They  are  bred,  sir,"  he 
said,  "too  fine;  they  have  harped  too  long  on  the 
same  string."  Here,  let  me  observe,  I  know  no 
breeder  who  appears  to  act  more  independently  on 
this  subject  than  Mr.  Hayton.  He  possesses  ani- 
mals derived  from  ditTerent  quarters,  and  I  think  if 
he  goes  on  judiciously  to  blend  their  various  blood, 
he  cannot  fail  to  leave  his  rivals  far  in  the  rear.  I 
could  point  our  several  similar  examples  among  the 
breeders  of  short-horns,  but  entertain  doubts  of  the 
propriety  of  so  doin 


Sumpterville,  S.  C.  Not  knowing  the  particulars 
ol  the  management  adopted  by  them,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  point  out  the  precise  causes  to  which  the 
loss  of  their  silk  worms  is  to  be  ascribed:  but  they 
may  probably  be  found  by  referring  to  the  14th  chap- 
ter of  the  "Silk  Manual,"  published  by  Congress, 
m  which  the  subjects  of  the  diseases  of  silk  worms' 
is  fully  discussed. 

In  section  uth,  particular  mention  is  made  of  the 
injurious  etTects  arising  from  feeding  silk  worms  on 
the  leaves,  from  suckers,  from  the  trunk,  roots  or 
principal  arms  of  the  tree,ij^ng  to  their  being  full 
of  sap.  This  source  of  disease  is  also  referred  to 
in  No.  22  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  should  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  wonder  at 
the  declaration  of  Dr.  Harden,  that  he  experienced 
no  injury  from  feeding  the  worms  with  wet  leaves. 
His  experience  is  opposed  by  every  practical  writer 
on  the  subject,  and  1  believe  by  every  other  person 
who  ever  fed  silk  worms;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  those  who  follow  his  example,  will  do 
so  to  their  regret.  So  injurious  is  moisture  to  the 
worms,  that  I  have  uniformly  known  they  did  best 


it  will   be  inserted,  and  necessarily   postpone    my 
conclusion  till  your  next.  Henry  Berbv, 

PeTisham  House,  Perslwre,  Worcestershire. 


I  find  that  if  I  lengthen  this  letter  I  cannot  expect  (upon  leaves  that  had  been  some  hours  pulled  owing 
will   hP   m.»,-t»,t    on,i   „».„=.,rM„   Mo<,.„„n»    ,„„  fo  the  Bvaporation  of  part  of  their  natural  moisture 

or  juice.  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged, 
that  free  ventilation  and  circulation  of  fresh  air  in  a 
silk  worm  laboratory,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  insects.  The  importance 
of  fresh  air  is  very  properly  dwelt  on  in  the  Silk 
Manual,  and  provided  for  by  ventilators  in  the  win- 
dows, floor  and  ceiling  of  the  apartments,— when 
the  number  of  worms  is  great  they  are  especially 
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DISEASES  OF  SILK  WORMS. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Philadelphia,  Sept.  28,  1829. 

Sir, — 1  have  seen  with  regret  the  account  which  fPluisite.     I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respect- 


you  have  published  of  the  mortality  which  occurred  '""y> 
amongst  the  silk  worms  of  the  Misses  VVaties,  of) 


Your  obedient  servant, 

F.  DUSAR. 


Gideon  B.  Smith,  Esq.     Statebur?,  S.  C.  Sept.  13,  ISJO.    ]  forty  to  forty  two  grains  only,  (see  drawing  No.  2.) 


•Sir, — In  my  last  to  you,  I  intimated,  that  should  ,'^^^  cocoons  ol  ihirteen  of  the  first  named  weighed 
any  circumstance  or  interesting  experiment  occur,  i^^^  grains,  whilsi  the  same  number  of  the  last 
worth  communicating,  in  the  further  management  J^^'E^'^'^-^^' S"'°^-  Thus  you  will  perceive,  that 
of  the  Misses  VVaties'  infant  establishment,  in  the]"*"?  «"."'e  worms,  atten.-,,ted  to  be  reared  by  these 
rearing  of  the  silk  worm,  I  would  inform  you  of  it.  j'adies,  in  the  first  instance,  'mentioned  io  my  last,) 
Besides  the  discharge  of  my  obligation,  the  experi-  '^^^I'  ^^'^  °"  ^^^  nWUe  mulbtny,  they  would  in  all 
ment  1  am  about  to  detail  may  perhaps  be  considered  probability  have  succeeded;  for  'he  disease  which 
interesting  and  important  to  others,  as  well  as  my-  !"■*'  *°  '^^'*''  '^"^  "°'  commence  its'i.vages  until  af- 
self;  at  all  events  it  alTords  me  much  pleasure  lo  I'"" 'he  period  named,  as  being  the  dilTercnce  of  time 
avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  return  you  my  |  U|  spin^ning,  between  those  fed  oji  the  hhite,  and 
thanks  (with  the  acknowledgments  of   the   ladies  '  "~  ' 

nanied  above,)  for  your  prompt,  satisfactory,  useful 
.ind  able  reply  to  the  queries  addressed  to  you  by 
me,  a  short  time  since.  The  experiment  recently 
made,  had  for  its  object  the  comparative  advantage 
of  dilferent  kinds  of  food,  and  will  go  very  far  sub 


those  fed  on  the  red  mulberry.  Should  yoii  deem 
these /ac/j  of  importance,  and  look  upon  the  expe- 
riment as  nearly  conclusive  testimony  of  the  supt- 
rior  value  of  the  white  mulberry,  uol  only  as  a  more 
grateful  food  to  the  worms,  (which  it  evidently  is,) 

but  as  facilitating  the  maturity  of  Ihe  worms,  and 

lantiiilly  to  prove,  that  all  those  engaged  m  rearing  r"^'''"K  '"  "'«    size  and  weight  of  the  cocoons,  you 


Ik  worms,  should  at  kiisl  commence  a  nursery  of 
the  white  mulberry,  if  they  have  not  already  a  suf  j 
ficicncy  of  that  kind  of  food.  'Vou  will  recollect 
that  1  mentioned  to  you,  a  second  hatching  of  eggSi 
had  conuncnced.and  horn  these  they  hoped  to  make! 
up   in   part,   the   failure  of  Ihe  first.     'I'he   worms,' 


re  at  liberty  to  use  ihcm  at  your  discretion,  and  ac- 
cept, sir,  my  assurance  of 

Great  respect,  &c. 

Ori.amoo  S.  Rees. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  GRAPE. 


huHi'Vcr,  did  not  appear  in  the  numbers  anticipated,  Ma-  Skinner: 


llaracood,  9lh  mo.  20,  1829. 


but  from  those  that  did,  on  the  13th  June  they  took  Enclosed  is  a  letter  I  recently  received  from  N. 
indiscriminately  250  worms,  (of  three  casts,)  divided  I  Hcrbemont,  Esq.  of  Columbia,  S.  Con  the  culture 
them  equally,  kept  separate  from  each  other,  and  of  the  grape,  and  manufacture  of  wine.  1  think 
apart  I'lom  all  others,  and  fed  ivith  care,  one  portion  ;  much  valuable  information  on  these  subjects  may  be 
on  Ihe  while,  and  the  other  on  the  red  mulberry  gained  from  his  letter,  by  those,  who,  like  myself 
leaves.  On  the  twenty-third  iUty,  those  fed  on  the  have  but  lillle  experience;  and  having  permission  to 
while  commenced  making  flicir  cocoons,  anil  weigh-!  make  any  use  of  it  1  think  [iroper,  it  is  forwarded 
ed  one  with  another  fil'ly-eigbt  grains,  (see  drawing!  for  publication  in  Ihe  American  Farmer. 
No.  I.)  The  worms  fed  on  the  red  mulberry  alj  The  grapes  alluded  to  in  hi?  letter,  SFiu  ffdm 
that  lime,  weighed  Liil  ten  grains,  and  did  not  begin]  which  my  wine  was  madela-t  year,  are  natives;  and 
to  spin  for  ten  days  after,  tehm  they  weighed  fromj  1  think  fine  varieties— '.aey  are  great  bearer^;  rjre- 


Ho.  so.— Vol.  11.) 
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It  rolling,  anil  when  pfrrfctly  ripe  coiilaiii  much 
MCcharioe  mailer.  Last  season  my  vines  lirsl  cum- 
OWnced  bearinp:,  and  as  there  was  no  probiibilily  or 
tbe  grapes  remuining  on  the  vines  until  at  lull  matu- 
rity, they  were  cathercil  several  weeks  earlier  than 
WU  proper  for  wine,  althnugh  at  the  lime  qujlc  pa- 
Kltable.  The  wine  promises  to  be  very  line.  This 
Mason  the  grapes  were  fully  ripe  (the  same  kinds 
*i«:  Catawba  and  Muncy  red — I  received  them  with 
these  names,  but  it  isahnust  luipoi'sible  to  point  out 
a  difference  in  any  particular  anil  I  have  pressed  them 
together]  when  ^alhercd,  and  I  lind  (by  no  means 
owing  to  the  season)  Ihat  j  oT  a  pound  of  sugar, 
raises  the  must  higher  than  J^  pounds  did  last  year. 
I  (ball  be  much  pleased  to  fnid  the  wine  of  this  vin- 
tage superior  to  the  last.  The  past  season  has  prov- 
ed unfavourable  nilh  us,  to  nearly  all  kinds  oflVuit, 
but  more  particularly  to  our  t;rapcs.  Kour  liflhs  of 
my  Isabellas  rotted,  after  attaining  to  full  size;  and 
perhaps  nearly  1-3  of  most  other  kinds.  The  bland 
Madeira,  very  line  and  entirely  free  from  rot,  but 
are  even  at  this  time,  not  ripe  enough  to  j^alher. 
i  am  respectfully,  yours,  &.c. 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr. 

Edward  Stabler,  Jr.      Columbia,  S.  C-  Sept.  9,  1829. 

Respected  Friend, — I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Allen 
Jones  Darie,  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
correspondence;  for  I  make  no  secret  of  my  being 
an  enthusiast  in  the  culture  of  tiie  vine.  I  should 
have  answered  sooner  your  letter  which  I  received 
about  a  week  since,  but  I  was  much  engaged  in 
gathering  the  last  of  my  grapes  (the  Bland  Madei- 
ra or  Rose  grape)  for  wine  and  raisins.  The  grape 
Tou  call  "Perfume  grape"  I  have  never  seen;  but 
1  got  two  cuttings  of  It  last  spring,  which  I  grafted, 
and  they  have  grown  so  well  that  I  have  very  little 
doubt  1  shall  see  the  fruit  next  year.  If  it  be  desi- 
rable 1  can  send  you  one  or  two  cuttings  of  it  next 
winter  with  others.  Although  the  name  by  which 
you  call  it  may  be  a  very  good  and  appropriate  one, 
I  have  called  it  "General  Jones,"  or  which  is  better 
"Allen  Jones,"  which  is  the  name  of  Mr.  iJavie's 
grand  father,  who  first  noticed  this  grape.  This 
name  suits  the  better,  that  it  is  also  tbe  first  name 
of  Mr.  D.  who  is  now  bringing  it  to  notice.  1  hope 
it  may  prove  as  valuable  as  i>lr.  D.  anticipates. 
The  choice  vine  to  which  Mf-  L).  alludes,  miiy  be 
the  native  one  which  I  call  "'Arena,"  from  its  being 
abundant  in  our  sand-hiJfs,  or  one  (origin  not  known^ 
called  "Lenoir,"  from  the  person  of  this  name  who 
first  cultivated  it  near  Stateburg  in  this  state.  This 
is  a  very  superior  grape  not  subject  to  rotting.  It 
makes  an  excellent  red  wine.  Ur  it  may  be  my  Ma- 
deira, which,  if  it  were  not  liable  to  rot,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  call  the  most  valuable  grape  in  this  coun- 
try. I  once  made  very  delicious  wine  from  the  Are- 
na; the  second  trial  did  not  succeed  so  well,  from 
causes  too  long  to  give  here,  and  I  have  now  about 
ten  gallons  made  last  week,  which  I  hope  may  be 
as  good  as  the  first.  From  one  single  vine  of  Ma- 
deira, I  have  made  last  week  about  twenty. five  gal- 
lons. It  is,  however,  a  very  provoking  ({rape,  fur  It 
rotted  so  much  this  summer,  that  instead  of  1000  or 
liOO  gallons  I  had  fair  reason  to  hope  I  should 
make,  I  only  made  about  125.  The  wine  it  makes, 
and  which  I  call  "Palmyra,"  from  the  name  of  my 
farm  where  my  principal  vineyard  is,  resembles  the 
kind  of  MaJ.-ira  called  the  "Juice  of  the  grape," 
which  is  Madeira  wilhout  any  addition  of  brandy. 
Several  of  my  friends,  too  partial,  no  doubt,  have 
paid  it  the  same  compliment  as  your  friends  paid  to 
yours,  viz:  liiat  it  is  the  best  American  wine  they 
have  ever  ta-ied.  Many  prefer  it  to  Madeira  of 
very  good  quilily.  I  have  always  sold  it  at  three  or 
four  months  old,  at  J^,  per  gallon.  1  never  put  any 
brandy  in  it  at  all.  as  I  think  brandy  deprivis  wine 
of  one  of  its  most  valuable  qualities,  which  is  that 
sprightliness,  and  life  which  is  seldom  found  in  any 
of  the  foreign  wines  except  the   French.    Yei.lorl 


want  of  good  cellars,  where  no  change  of  tempera- 
ture is  experienced,  and  also  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  the  vitiated  laste  of  the  country,  which  can 
only  be  changed  gradually,  I  have  thought  it  best 
to  make  strong  wines  instead  of  light  ones,  which, 
when  sound  are  certainly  preferable.  This  strenglh 
is  obtained  by  an  addition  of  sugar.  This  is  added 
immediately  alter  mashing  (he  grapes  and  before  the 
fermentation  has  commenced.  I  then  sutler  the 
whole  to  ferment  in  the  vat  from  twenty  to  filly 
hours,  or  more  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  must,  being  then  separated  from 
the  nuirk,  which  is  then  strongly  pressed,  js  put  in- 
to a  cask  not  filled  by  three  or  four  inches  according 
to  their  size.  I  then  put  three  or  four  grape  leaves 
over  the:  bung  hole,  and  load  them  with  a  double 
handlul  of  moistened  sand.  This  acts  as  a  valve  so 
as  to  be  raised  when  the  fermentation  is  very  vio- 
lent, and  it  immediately  falls  down  so  as  to  keep  the 
vessel  as  close  as  it  is  prudent  that  it  should  be. 
NVhen  the  fermentation  begins  to  be  more  moder- 
ate, which  is  in  a  few  days  according  to  the  tempcr- 
atare  of  the  air,  I  add  to  the  casks  some  of  the 
must,  so  as  to  diminish  by  about  half  the  vacancy 
first  left  in  them.  When  by  applying  my  ear  close 
to  the  cask,  I  no  longer  hear  the  fermentation,  I  fill 
them  again  to  within  about  one  inch,  and  stop  them 
close  with  a  bung.  I  then  make  a  giinblet  hole  on 
one  side  of  the  bung,  about  an  inch  or  two  from  it, 
and  this  is  stopped  with  a  peg  which  is  taken  out  oc- 
casionally to  let  the  gas  escape,  which  otherwise 
might  burst  the  vessel.  Every  week  or  two  after 
ttis,  it  is  proper  to  fill  up  the  casks;  for  the  liquor 
settles  considerably,  and  about  two  months  after- 
»vards,  taking  advantage  of  a  clear  frosty  day,  I 
draw  the  wine  into  other  casks  which  have  previ- 
ously been  fumigated  with  a  sulphur  match.  The 
waie  ought  after  this  to  be  racked  again  once  or 
twice  a  year,  for  one,  two  or  three  years,  when  bot- 
tliDg  it  would  be  proper.  Some  wines  are  not  fit  to 
be  used  for  several  years,  others  may  be  drank  after 
three  months,  which  is  the  case  with  my  Palmyra. 
It  improves,  however,  considerably  as  it  grows  old. 
I  was  fully  apprised  of  the  formation  of  a  society 
for  the  promotion  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  officers  of  It  have  done  me  the  hon- 
our, about  a  year  since,  to  elect  me  an  honorary 
member  of  their  society.  I  hail  been  for  some  time 
previous  in  correspondence  with  one  of  their  mem- 
bers, George  Fitzhugh,  Jr.  to  whom  I  sent  several 
times  cuttings  of  various  of  my  vines,  and  I  find  by 
the  names  of  those  in  your  letter  to  me  that  he,  or 
the  society,  sent  you  some  of  them.  Those  from  me 
are  "Madeira" — "Bordeaux  table  grape,"  called  by 
some  here  "Hungarian,"  "Bosc."  This  1  named 
from  a  gentleman  in  France.  "Sauvignon,"  "Oli- 
vette," "Melier,"  "Deo-data."  This  I  named  after 
one  of  my  brother's  Dieudonne,"  and  "Lafitle." 
This  last  was  brought  by  a  friend  of  mine  from  the 
vineyard  of  Lafitle,  which  produce  the  highest 
priced  claret  in  France.  It  does  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed with  me  as  yet.  The  Bosc  and  Deo-data,  hav- 
ing lost  their  number  when  sent  among  -26-1  kinds  by 
Mr.  Bosc,  I  gave  them  these  names.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  cuttings  of 
such  vines  as  I  may  »vant  and  you  may  have;  but  the 
obligingness  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  scarcely  left  me 
any  thing  to  desire  in  this  respect.  I  have  not,  how- 
ever by  their  names  at  least,  the  following:  Schuyl- 
kill muscadel,  Muney  red.  Imperial,  White  pulp. 
Coral,  German  grape.  Black  Prince,  Tenier,  L)a- 
mascine,  Vevay,  Rhenish  grape.  If  you  can  there- 
fore, very  conveniently  send  me  two  or  three  cut- 
tings of  such  of  those  as  are  worthy  of  cultivation, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you.  It  would  be  most 
unreasonable  in  mc  to  expect  that  you  could  send 
me  any  of  those  which  you  are  to  receive  from  the 
Mediterranean  this  winter;  yet,  enthusiasts,  you 
know,  have  no  moderation,  if  you  could  give  me  one 
of  each  long  enough  to  graft,  1  may  be  able  the  fol- 


lowing winter  to  return  you  four  for  one  of  the  tame 
Hul,  I  pray,  do  not  du  it  unless  it  is  most  conveni- 
ent. I  can  send  you  any  quaylily  of  cuttings  of  my 
Madeira,  and  of  the  Arena,  and  a  few  of  the  Lenoir. 
I  have  all  the  kinds  mentioned  in  Alphonse  Loubal's 
catalogue,  Cfly-eight  in  number,  and  I  can  send  you 
a  few  of  some  of  them  if  you  desire  il.  As  I  know,  as 
yet,  very  little  of  th.-ir  good  or  bad  qualilio,  it 
would  be  belter  probably  to  wail  a  year  or  two  till 
I  can  have  formed  an  opiniin  of  them. 

The  grapes  are  not  usually  separated  from  the 
stems.  It  is  even  asserted  by  most  writers  and  prac- 
tical men  on  this  subject,  that  the  stems  being  fer- 
mented in  the  vat  with  the  berries,  give  the  liquor  a 
greater  durability  and  render  it  more  wholesome,  by 
imparting  to  il  a  slight  degree  of  aslringcncy.  The 
stems  undoubtedly  contain  much  tannin.  This  Is, 
however,  not  an  undisputed  opinion;  for  many  are  in 
the  practice  of  separating  them,  by  »vhich  means  Ibcy 
pretend  the  wine  is  much  more  delicate  and  pure. 
This  may  be  true,  and  yet  not  the  most  desirable; 
for  their  opponents  assert  that  wine  made  without 
the  stems  are  liable  to  many  disorders,  which  the 
fermentation  ivilh  the  stems  prevent.  As  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  disputants,  the  truth  lies  proba- 
bly between  them.  My  practice  is  to  put  in  stems 
and  all,  ex'cept  such  bunches  as  have  the  berries 
very  scattering,  in  which  case  I  separate  Ihe  berries, 
and  throw  away  the  stems.  In  gathering  the  grapes, 
the  rotten  berries  and  such  as  may  not  be  fully  ripe 
are  carefully  cut  out,  and  in  doing  this  the  few  scat- 
tering berries  which  may  be  on  the  bunch  are  easily 
pulled  off  and  deposited  in  the  vessel  intended  to  re- 
ceive them.  No  spirit  used;  but  sugar  if  necessary 
as  mentioned  above.  The  must  of  my  Madeira  and 
of  the  Arena,  usually  weigh  by  Ihe  areometer  ten 
degrees,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  according  to 
the  degree  of  maturity;  i  of  a  pound  of  sugar  add- 
ed per  gallon,  by  gticss,  is  generally  sufficient  to  raise 
the  weight  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees,  which  is 
very  fully  as  much  as  is  proper  to  add.  Less  would 
probably  make  a  better  and  lighter  wine;  but  it  would 
perhaps  have  to  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  Great 
force  is  usually  applied  to  press  out  all  the  juice-  A 
screw  press  is  the  best;  when  a  large  quantity  of 
wine  is  made,  it  is  best  not  to  mix  that  drawn  from 
hard  pression  with  that  f)roceeding  from  the  vat 
without  effort.  'I'hat  IVoin  the  press  is  harsher,  I 
never  have  kept  them  separate. 

I  am  surprised  at  your  mention  of  2  J  lbs.  of  sugar 
which  you  added  to  your  must,  (I  presume  it  is  per 
gallon)  either  the  Catawba  and  Muney  are  poor 
grapes,  or  they  were  far  from  ripe. 

To  make  good  wine,  the  grapes  ought  to  be  suf- 
fered to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  maturity  possi- 
ble; .'"ar  beyond  that  which  is  reckoned  sullicient  to 
make  lliem  pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  during  Ihe  latter 
degrees  of  maturity  that  Ihe  grapes  acquire  their 
full  portion  of  saccharine  matter,  and  this  fine  flavour 
and  aroma,  by  which  some  wines  are  justly  cele- 
brated anil  distinguished  from  Ihe  great  bulk  of 
wines.  It  is  better  to  suffer  some  loss  by  bees,  wasps 
and  other  in>ccts,  than  make  an  inferior  wine.  As 
you  seem  in  earnest  in  Ihe  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
let  me  recommend  to  you  to  spare  no  pains  or  ex- 
pense in  Ihe  selection  of  a  proper  spot  for  your  vine- 
yard. There  are  spots  in  every  country  less  expos- 
ed to  lale  spring  frosts  than  others.  These  are  to 
be  preferred.  Allhougb  we  find  the  native  vines 
growing  in  all  sorts  of  soils,  and  parliciilarly  on 
moist  banks  of  water  courses  and  marshes,  and  that 
ihe  imported  ones  ma}  also  grow  util  in  such  situa- 
tions; they  nevertheless  seldom  produce  a  good 
rich  fruit,  free  from  rot  or  inildfw,  except  on  a  lojse 
deep  soil,  either  naturally  so  or  made  so  by  art.  The 
place  of  a  vineyard  ought  also  be  high,  airy,  and  as 
distant  from  forests  as  possible,  that  a  free,  dry  air 
may  ciiculale  among  Ihe  vines.  'I'he  vines,  ought 
also  in  this  country  be  pla:ited  at  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each   other,  on  account   of  the  great 
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luxuriance  of  their  growth.  I  have  great  doubts  of 
the  correctness  of  the  general  opinion  in  France 
that  no  good  wine  can  be  made  but  from  such  grapes 
as  are  raised  near  the  ground.  This  von  "ill  think, 
perhaps,  a  most  vile  piece  of  presumption;  but  what 
may  be  true  in  a  cold  climate,  like  that  of  the 
North  and  middle  of  France,  may  not  be  true  here. 
It  may  be  necessary  there  to  have  the  heat  reflected 
from  the  ground  to  mature  the  grapes,  not  even  as 
fully  as  they  may  ripen  here  at  the  height  of  seven 
or  eight  feet. 

I  have  written  a  short  treatise  on  the  culture  of 
the  vine,&c.  for  the  Southern  Agriculturist,  publish- 
ed in  Charleston,  S.  C.  and  in  this  monthly  periodi- 
cal, are  occasional  pieces  of  mine  on  this  and 
other  subjects.  My  views  are  there  more  fully  ex- 
pressed than  they  can  be  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
letters.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  an  advantage  to  you 
to  be  a  subscriber  to  it,  and  take  it  from  the  Crsi;  for 
my  essay  is  the  very  first  article  of  the  six  or  seven 
first  numbers.  It  was  begun  last  year.  The  price  is  $5 
per  annum,  payable  in  advance.  Application  to  be 
made  to  the  publisher,  A.  E.  Miller,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
My  opinion  of  the  raising  of  vines  from  the  seed  is, 
that  it  only  suits  those  who  are  extravagantly  zeal- 
ous in  the  cause;  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  new 
varieties  at  the  expense  of  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
patience  and  perseverance.  Like  most  other  fruits, 
the  vine  seeds  do  not  produce  grapes,  otherwise 
similar  to  the  parent  than  its  botanical  characters. 
It  may  chance,  however,  to  be  superior.  Another 
great  disadvantage  is  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
seedling  vines  only  produce  male  flowers,  and  are 
not,  therefore,  fruit  bearers.  These,  nevertheless, 
as  also  the  inferior  ones  of  the  bearers,  need  not  be 
left;  but  may  be  usrd  to  irraft  the  valuable  ones  on 
them.  In  this  manner  I  propagate  very  advantage- 
ously rorei:;n  and  other  gnipes,  by  grafting  on  na- 
tive vines  dug  out  of  the  woods,  or  even  while  stand- 
ing in  the  woods.  'I'his  gives  me  the  first  year  very 
large  vines,  and  frequently  fruit.  I  usually  graft 
.three  or  four  inches  below  tlie  surface  of  the  ground, 
,by  splitting  the  stock  and  inserting  in  the  conimoii 
way  a  scion  with  two  or  three  buds, covering  the  re- 
m;iiniiig  part  of  the  cleft  with  a  bit  of  leaf  or  rag  to 
keep  the  earth  from  falling  into  it,  I  cover  the  whole 
xvith  earth  so  as  to  have  it  a  little  higher  than  the 
surrounding  surface.  \\'hen  the  stock  is  too  large 
I  o  be  cleft,  I  bore  one  or  more  holes  in  it  with  a  gim- 
blet,  trim  the  scions  so  as  to  lit  the  holes,  leavjnjr  a 
little  shoulder  of  bark  on  them,  drive  them  in  gent- 
ly and   cover  the  whole  wilh  earth  as  above. 

The  vine  is,  as  far  as  1  know,  the  only  plant  that 
will  take  by  grafting  without  the  precaution  of  n,ak- 
ing  the  outside  bark  come  in  contact  wilh  each  oth- 
er, and  therefore  it  does  well  according  to  the  last 
mode  mentioned.  I  prefer  grafting  late,  if  the  scions 
have  been  ke|)t  alive  williout  growing,  till  the  buds 
of  the  stock  are  ready  to  hurst  open.  1  have  even 
prafleil  when  the  stocks  were  in  leaves,  and  shoots 
a  foot  long.  Yours,  with  respect, 

N.   Herbemont. 


THE  SINCLAIR  BLICT. 

Mr.  IlussF.i.L.— The  seed  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
new  variety  of  Ueet,  which  I  procured  of  you,  was 
planted  in  June — they  luive  very  far  exceeded  my 
expectations,  and  are  the  most  luxuriant  vegetable  I 
ever  saw;  the  leaves  of  some  of  thi'm  occupy  5  feet  of 
ground,  anil  the  largest,  on  meaMiring  I  found  to  be 
2  feet  G  to  -i  feet  'J  inches  in  length,  and  1-2  to  I.') 
inches  stalk  — of  2!  to  .t  inches  wide— they  bear  fre- 
quent cropping,  taking  the  outer  leaves  and  pre- 
seniiii;  llif  centre  or  croivn,  'I'hc  great  value  of 
this  vegetable  is  in  the  top  and  not  the  root.— They 
are  of  early  maturity  and  easy  culture— appear  to 
Stand  the  drought  remarkalily  well,  and  continue  in 
the  same  thrifty  condition  throughout  the  season. 
I'hc  leal'  is  as  tender  as  lettuce;  Ibis  with  (he  stalk,  1 


have  had  boiled  and  served  up  like  spinach;  which 
it  far  excels,  in  my  opinion.  It  is  an  estimable  pro- 
duct of  its  kind,  and  richly  deserves  cultivatiog. — I 
hope  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  procure,  and  for- 
ward me  some  more  of  the  seed  another  season. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

L.  Jenkins. 
Canani/aiVtia,  M".  V.  Sept.  15,  1829. 
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ROANOKE  TRADE. 

An  interesting  article  on  this  subject,  extracted 
from  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  will  be  found  in  our  pre- 
sent number.     [See  Amer.  Far.  No.  'iti,  Vol.  11.] 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  our  views  as  regards 
the  boat  arrangement  from  Elizabeth  City  through- 
out to  the  falls,  as  given  in  the  Minerva  of  the  28th 
of  May,  have  proven  to  be  in  accordance  with  those 
of  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  Transportation 
Company.  A  boat  of  the  dimensions  now  construc- 
ting, will  be  peculiarly  suited  to  our  river,  and  may 
be  run  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year.  If  the  Pe- 
tersburg, with  a  draught  of  more  than  five  feet  of 
water,  could  run  at  a  more  than  ordinary  low  state 
of  the  river,  scarcely  an  obstruction  can  be  antici- 
pated to  a  boat  which  will  draw  only  thirty  incles. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  observe  that  our  friends  of 
Petersburg  do  not  intend  to  "surrender  the  ship/' 
without  a  spirited  struggle. — The  Railroad  has 
been  determined  upon.  What  success  awaits  tke 
enterprise  must,  of  course,  be  developed  by  expcii- 
ment.  For  our  part,  adverting  to  the  trite,  but  trie 
maxim,  that  "opposition  is  the  life  of  business,"  »ie 
are  always  wilhnij  to  see  a  fair  and  honorable  com- 
petition for  it.  Here  and  about  here,  judging  from 
certain  appearances  at  this  time,  we  should  say  tliat 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  sets  down  the  Roanole. 
The  lower  part  of  our  little  town  which  borderson 
the  river,  and  which  for  years  has  been  a  mere  bar- 
ren, oBce  more  boasts  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and 
saw.  A  commodious  and  extensive  warehouse  is 
now  erecting  and  will  soon  be  sullicicntly  completed 
for  the  reception  of  produce,  and  we  understand  a 
second  one  at  least  is  now  designed.  VVe  shall  con- 
tinue frequently  to  notice  Ibis  all  important  and  in- 
teresting subject.  [Halifax,  (A".  C.)  Jlinewa. 


IiADIES'  DSFAXLTAIENT. 


(From  the  Phila.  Journal  of  Health.) 
The  Si;mmer  Complaint  of  Childre.v. 

Nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  deaths  among  chil- 
dren under  two  years  of  age,  in  the  middle  and 
southern  states,  are  reported  to  be  from  the  summer 
complaint  alone.  To  this  appalling  fact,  the  attcn 
tion  of  parents  ought  frequently  to  be  ilirccted,  more 
especially  as  the  (lisease  in  question  is  one,  the  pre 
vention  of  which  lies  almost  entirely  within  their  own 
power. 

Its  chief  causes  are  heated  and  impure  air  and  er- 
rors in  regard  to  diet;  hence  the  disease  is  almost 
solely  confined  to  large  and  crowded  cities,  and  is 
uio>t  prevalent  among  the  children  of  the  poorer 
classes,  who  inhabit  narrow  and  confined  streets, 
courts  and  alleys, — who  are  badly  nursed  and  have 
not  a  suHioient  attention  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  persons  and  clothing.  In  the  country  it  is  sel- 
dom met  with,  excepting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
marshes,  or  of  low,  wet,  and  othcrtvisc  unhealthy 
situations. 

It  must  he  evident,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  most 
efl'cctual  means  of  preserving  children  fiom  an  at- 
tack of  this  complaint,  is  to  remove  them  from  out 
the  beati'd  and  impure  air  of  the  city,  to  a  healthy 
situation  in  the  country,  before  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  sumiier  commences.  It  is  remarked  by  Dr. 
Rush,  that  he  never  knew  but  one  inttance  of  an  in- 


fant being  aflTccted  with  the  disease  who  had  been 
carried  into  the  country  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

Cut,  unfortunately,  this  change  of  situation  cannot 
in  every  instance  be  ellected;  the  circumstances  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  being  such,  as  ne- 
cessarily to  confjiie  them,  at  all  seasons,  to  the  spot 
in  which  they  happen  to  reside.  Even  when  a  re- 
moval from  the  city  cannot  be  accomplished,  though 
the  chances  of  success  are  lessened,  yet  still  much 
may  be  done  towards  the  prevention  of  the  disease. 
In  such  cases  the  children  should. occupy,  always, 
the  largest  and  most  airy  room  in  the  house;  if  pos- 
sible on  the  second  floor.  'I'he  room  should  be 
guarded  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
while  a  constant  and  free  ventilation  is  kept  up. 
The  utmost  cleanliness  must  also  be  observed  in  the 
room,  as  well  as  in  the  person  and  clothing  of  the 
children. 

During  the  summer  months,  the  daily  use  of  the 
cold  or  tepid  bath,  while  it  ensures  the  cleanliness 
of  the  skin,  is  a  very  powerful  means  of  preventing 
this  disease.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  neglected, 
provided  there  is  no  circumstance  connected  with 
the  health  and  constitution  of  the  child  to  forbid  itJ 
employment. 

In  clear  weather,  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  chil- 
dren should  be  frequently  carried  abroad,  in  the 
most  open  and  healthy  parts  of  the  neighborhood;  or 
when  the  parents  have  it  in  their  power,  a  consider- 
able benefit  will  be  derived  from  repeated  rides  in 
an  open  carriage,  into  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  numerous  steamboats  upon  the  river  Dela- 
ivare,  which  pass  at  all  hours  between  this  city  and 
the  Jersey  shore,  present  a  very  efficient  means  of 
enabling  children  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
pure,  fresh  air;  and  at  so  trifling  an  expense  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  parent. 

The  clothing  of  children  should  be  loose  and  of  a 
oft  texture;  and  carefully  accommodated  to  the 
late  and  changes  of  the  weather,  so  as  to  preserve 
(lie  body  o[  an  even  and  jvoderale  temperature.  As 
already  remarked,  cleanliness  of  the  clothing,  as 
well  AS  of  the  skin,  is  always  indispensable  to  the 
health  ard  comfort  of  children,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  sedulously  attended  to. 

The  breast  milk  of  the  mother  is  the  proper  and 
only  natural  food  for  an  infant;  "nature  does  not  af- 
ford, nor  can  art  supply,  any  effectual  substitute  for 
this  fluid."  To  it,  therefore,  should  children  be  al- 
most entirely  confined,  if  circumstances  will  allow 
of  it,  until  the  process  of  tetlhing  has  made  some 
progress.  After  weaning,  then  diet  should  consist 
of  such  simple  articles  as  are  nutritive,  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  but  little  stimulating;  allspices  or  sea- 
soning, with  the  exception  of  salt,  all  sorts  of  cakes 
and  pastry,  butter  in  every  form,  unripe  aiid  decay- 
ed fruit,  and  di^tilled  or  fermented  liquors,  must  be 
carefully  avoided. 

When  the  disease  is  present,  nmny  of  the  forego- 
ing directions  are  equally  important  to  ensure  its  re- 
moval, as  they  are  previously,  in  order  to  guard 
against  its  occurrence.  'I'he  circumstance  of  their 
being,  in  general,  so  little  attended  to,  is  one  cause 
of  its  very  great  fatality. 

Parents  should,  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other  com- 
plaint of  children,  be  upon  their  guard  against  the 
pretensions  of  empiricism.  Let  them  be  assured 
that  no  remedy  can  be  devised  capable  of  curing 
effectually  the  summer  complaint  of  children,  un- 
less the  latter  arc  removed  from  the  influence  of 
those  causes  by  which  the  disease  has  been  produc- 
ed: when  such  removal  is  effected  at  a  proper  peri- 
od, the  lives  of  their  children  may  in  almost  every 
instance  be  preserved. 

"No  in-door  household  work  is  repugnant  to  a 
modest  and  sensible  woman.  The  shuttle  and  the 
needle  are  the  only  occupation  of  her  leisun  ;  the 
neatness  of  her  house  is  the  work  of  her  cares;  and 
it  is  her  glory,  either  to  attend  a  sick  person,  or  pre , 
pare  a  repasU"  [Chineie  Mcucinu. 


No.  so.— Vol.  11] 
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(From  tho    American  Turf  Kepistor  anJ   Sporting 
Magazine,  No.  J.) 

REED  BIRD.  RICE  BllU),  OR  ORTOLAN. 
Mr.  Editor:  Pliil.uMi<hia,  Siyt.  1,  1829. 

These  delicious  little  visiters  arc  now  congregat- 
ing in  great  numbers  on  tlie  marshes  of  the  Dela- 
ware anil  Schuylkill,  and  in  a  feiv  ilays  tlicy  ivill 
have  arrived  to  thst  noicitof  pinguidity  which  gives 
them  their  deserved  reputation  among  the  delica- 
cies of  the  table.  They  arrive  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  month  of  April,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  in  the 
grass  tield,  steer  their  nay  to  the  north,  where  they 
breed.  . 

On  their  arrival  at  this  season  lliey  are  sometimes 
quite  fat,  but  on  ihcir  return,  which  is  the  beginning 
of  .Aujcust,  they  arc  remarkably  lean    and  itidifler 
ent.    They  remain  in   the  stubble   fields  in    small 
1  flocks,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  arscsmart  and  rag- 
weed, until  the  reed  begins  to  ripen,  and  then  it  is 
I  they  acquire  that  plumpness  for  which  they  arc   so 
I  remarUabtc.     When  they  come  on  from  the  south, 
i  the  male  wears  his  winter  plumage,  which  is  black, 
I  with  a  white  spot  on  the  head,  a  stripe  of  white  on 
'  the  back  of  the  neck  and  back;  the  female  retains 
the  autumnal  colour.     M  this  season,  the  amateur 
.  of  nature's  melodies,  can  be  as  much  gralilied  with 
their  delightful  notes,  as  the  gourmand  will  be  with 
\  their  flesh  in  the  autumn.     Their  notes  are  few,  but 
I  the  intonation  is  more  distinct  than  that  of  any  oth- 
■  er  bird;  it  resembles  the  tones  produced  by  a  rausi- 
I  cal  box  more  thsn  any  other  thing  to  which  I  can 
I  compare  it.     Bui,  after  all,  the  music  produced  by 
1  the  knives,  forks  and  plates  at  a  table,  honoured  by 
i  the  presence  of  these  little  gentlemen,  is  incompara- 
(  biy  superior  to  any  other  we  have  ever  heard;  nay, 
;i  the  very  sight  of  them;  strung  up  in  dozens  on  the 
»  stalls  of  the  Jersey  market,  early  in  a  September 
!■  morning,  is   delightful.     To  see  their  little  yellow 
»  rumps  (ready  picked  for  inspection)  protruding   be- 
tween their  wings,  like  lumps  of  amber,  is  indeed  a 
great  temptation;  but  when   we  come  to  the  eating 
of  them,  then  it  is  that  we  need  not  much  wonder 
at  the  eitravagance  of  the  poet  (I  forget  his  name,) 
who  paid  a  guinea,  which  had  been  given  him    in 
charity,  for  one  of  them.     In  short,  no  man  can  say 
that  be  has  tasted  all  of  the  best  things,  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  besloH^d  upon  us,  until  he  has  eaten 
a  dozen  or  two  of  these  little  birds  nicely  dressed. 
I   am  sure  that  if  they   had  abounded  in  Greece, 
some  of  ('leir  poets  would  have  told  us,  that  thev 

0  iTf.  a  standing  dish  at  Jupiter's  table.     I  was  about 

iv  something  about  cooking  them,  but  I   do  not 
v    how  a  cook  can  go  very  wrong,  unless  she 
I.     jI.J  do  as  did  the  Irish  woman  with  the  waterme- 
lon— boil  them.     However,  that  part  of  the  subject 

1  would  refer  to  Mrs.  Rubican,  or  Mrs.  Insiee,  not 
doubting  but  what  they  could  give  quite  a  tcientijic 
account  of  it  (as  Dr.  Kitchener  says.)  But  where  am 
I  going  to?  I  intended  to  give  you  some  account  of 
the  history  of  the  bird,  but  in  fact  have  got  to  eat 
ing  him,  which  I  have  no  doubt,  you  can  do  as  well 
as  myself.  Well,  then,  to  my  first  inlenlion. — They 
leave  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  at  the  latter  end 
of  September  and  beginning  of  October,  if  the 
weather  becomes  cold  and  stormy;  but  when  it  is 
mild  they  remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  lat- 
ter month.  They  take  their  departure,  like  most 
other  birds,  towards  the  night  of  a  clear  day.  Al- 
most all  the  birds  which  frequent  the  marsh  having 
congregated  into  an  immense  flock  a  little  after  sun- 
set, a  few  at  first  start  up  in  the  air,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  whole  flock  will  follow  them  by  de- 
grees, in  a  kind  of  spiral  column,  until  they  "have 
all  left  the  place. 

This  bird  is  one  of  the  few  that  afTords  any  profit 
to  the  shooter,  inasmuch  as  ihey  are  shot  for  the  pot 
and  the  j)of  alone.    No  gentleman  sportsman  would 


think  of  wading  through  mud  up  to  his  knees,  and 
mostly  above  them,  sneaking  and  creeping  for  two 
or  three  hours  to  gel  a  shot  at  a  fluck  of  llieni;  and, 
after  Ihey  arc  killed,  it  requires  an  experieiiei'd  eye 
to  finil  them,  their  colour  so  much  resembles  the 
reed  in  which  they  are  found.  The  best  shot  I  know 
of  is  a  tweuly-fivp  cent  piece,  whieh  will  purchase 
a  dozen  of  them  from  those  people  who  make  it  a 
business  to  kill  them  for  the  market. 

Yours,  respectfully,  C. 

N.  B.  These  birds  are  remarkably  fond  of  millet, 
and  some  of  our  farmers  along  the  Delaware  sow  a 
small  strip  of  that  grain  near  to  the  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  them  conveniently. 

[The  interesting  bird  above  alluded  to,  ii  tlie  vice 
bunting  [cmberiza  urizivora)  of  Wilson,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  second  volume  of  his  s)4ciidid  work 
plate  .xii.  figures  one  and  two.  It  is  the  ortolan  di: 
ris,  of  Buftbn;  rice-bird  of  Catesby;  bublink,  of  the 
eastern  and  northern  states,  and  the  rice  and  rccd- 
bird,  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  southern  states.  In 
Jamaica,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  butler-bird.  The 
following  is  its  descri])tion  as  given  by  Wilson. 

"The  rice-bunting  is  seven  inches  and  a  half  long, 
and  eleven  and  a  half  in  extent;  his  spring  dress  is  as 
follows:  upper  part  of  the  head,  wings,  tail  and  sides 
of  the  neck,  and  whole  lower  parts  black;  the  feathers 
freijiieiitly  skirted  with  bro>vnish  yellow  as  he  passes 
into  the  coloui-s  of  the  female;  back  of  the  head 
cream  colour;  back  black  sconced  with  brownish 
yellow;  scapulars  pure  white;  rump  and  tail  consists 
oflliosame:  lower  part  of  the  back  bluish  white;  tail 
formed  like  those  of  tho  woodpecker  genus,  and  of- 
ten used  in  the  same  manner,  being  thrown  in  to 
support  it  while  ascending  the  stalks  of  reed;  this 
habit  of  throwing  in  the  tail  it  retains  even  in  the 
cage;  logs  burnislied  flesh  colour;  hind  heel  very  long; 
bill  a  bluish  horn  colour;  eye  hazel.  In  the  month  of 
June,  this  plumage  gradually  changes  to  a  browiiisli 
yellow,  like  tJiat  of  tiie  female,  which  has  the  back 
streaked  with  brownish  black;  whole  lower  ])arts  dull 
yellow;  bill  reddish  flesh  colour;  legs  and  eyes  as  in 
the  male.  The  young  birds  retain  the  dress  of  the 
ffmalc  until  the  early  part  of  the  succeeding  spring; 
the  plumage  of  tlie  ftmale  undergoes  no  material 
liann-e  of  colour."] 
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America  as  a  Manufactdring  Country. 

We  frequently  meet  with  the  assertion  that  Ame- 
rica cannot  become  a  manufacturing  country. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  that  system 
which  builds  on  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another;  but  we  believe  that  if  things  were 
left  to  lake  their  natural  course,  America  would  in 
time,  become  a  very  great  manufacturing  country. 
Our  reasons  are  as  follows: 

Isl.  Our  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it.  will  support  more 
men  than  it  will  employ.  Agriculture  and  com- 
merce alone,  cannot  give  full  employ  to  our  extra 
laborers  and  surplus  capital. 

2dly.  We  possess  abundance  of  the  raw  materials 
for  many  branches  of  manufacture,  abundance  of 
water  power,  abundance  of  coal  and  iron,  abun- 
dance of  the  materials  for  constructing  manufactur- 
ing buildings  and  machinery.  Our  climate  is  healthy, 
our  people  are  industrious,  skilful,  and  enterprising. 

Those  who  say  America  can  never  be  a  manufac 
turing  country,  have  not  paid  proper  attention  to  it» 
history,  or  they  would  know  that  it  has  alicays  been 
a  manufacturing  country.  Let  them  look  into  Sir 
Joshua  Child's  book,  which  was  published  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  they  will  there  find  that  the  people 
o(  Pennsylvania  "were  forced  to  make  part  of  their 
clothing  for  themselves,"  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
"because,"  as  the  author  says,  "they  could  not  sell 
enough  of  their  agricultural  produce  to  purchase  a 
sufficiency  of  apparel.' — We  give  bis  tense,  not  bia 


words.  Even  at  that  early  period,  full  employment 
coiilil  nut  he  found  lor  labor  ami  capital  iii  agricul- 
ture and  ciiinmeice.  In  looking  through  the  pa- 
pers of  that  day,  we  have  found  frequent  adverlnc- 
ments  of  looms,  some  ofthem  for  weaving  ornamen- 
tal stuffs,  though  that  was  at  a  time  when  there  was 
no  duty  on  goods  from  England,  Since  that  petiud 
the  English  have  made  su  great  improvements  in  the 
a|)plication  of  scientific  power,  as  to  be  able  to  sell 
goods  to  advantage  iii  Iliii<lustan,  where  labor  is  at 
its  lowest  natural  rate.  Hut  Americans  are  never 
far  behind  the  British  in  the  application  of  scientific 
power  to  useful  purposes.  As  the  two  nadons  speak 
the  same  language,  a  discovery  made  in  the  one, 
soon  becomes  the  common  properly  of  bolh. 

It  is  from  witnessing  the  ill-success  that  has  at- 
tended many  of  our  effurls  at  manufacturing,  that 
some  reasoners  have  inferred  that  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry cannot  flourish  in  .Vmerica.  They  ought  to 
recollect: 

1st.  That  many  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments owed  their  origin  to  political  circumstances 
of  a  temporary  nature.  They  were  forced  into  ex- 
istence by  the  nonimportation  act,  the  non-inter- 
course, Ihe  embargo,  and  the  war. 

2d.  That  as  hot-house  plants,  they  have  been  de- 
licate, and  nourished  by  high  duties. 

3dly.  They  have  had  to  contend  with  the  paper 
money  system,  wliicli,  by  raising  prices,  makes  Ihe 
country  a  good  market  for  foreigners  to  sell  in,  and 
a  |)oor  market  for  them  to  buy  in. 

•1th.  They  have  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
by  corporations,  which  can  never  conduct  allairs  as 
advantageously  as  iiidiviiluals. 

jthly.  Many  of  Ihem  have  been  founded  on  credit 
instead  of  on  capital.  While  the  banks  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  raising  up  manufacturing  establish- 
ments by  loans  of  credit,  they  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  preventing  these  establishments  from  being 
successful,  by  their  excessive  issues  of  paper,  which 
raised  prices  so  high  as  to  enable  the  foreigner  to 
undersell  Ihe  domestic  producer,  in  spile  of  addi- 
tional tarifl's. 

The  friends  of  the  ".\merican  System"  as  it  is 
called,  seem  to  take  merit  lo  themselves  for  all  the 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  country.  Well  tell 
them,  if  no  duties  had  ever  been  imposed,  except 
for  revenue,  we  should  have  had  cotton  mills  and 
woollen  mills  in  abundance.  Capital  is  always  seek- 
ing investment,  and  labor  advantageous  employment: 
and  that  capital  and  that  labour  which  could  not 
have  been  profitably  employed  in  agriculture  and 
commerce  would  have  found  their  way  to  manufao- 
tures.  The  principle  is  as  certain  in  its  operation 
as  that  by  which  water  finils  its  own  level. 

Again  we  say,  abolish  every  protecting  duly,  and 
though  such  an  act  would  ruin  all  at  present  engag- 
ed in  manufacturing  it  would  not  put  an  end  to  this 
branch  of  industry  in  .\merica.  NVe  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  England  in  agriculture,  having  a 
greater  extent  of  fertile  soil.  Yet.  if  the  corn  laws 
were  repealed  to-morrow,  wheat  would  still  be  culti- 
vated lo  a  great  extent  in  England.  In  like  manner 
England  has  great  advantages  over  u*  as  a  manu- 
facturing couiiliy,  having  more  surplus  capilal,  more 
laborers,  more  science,  more  skill,  and  a  climate,  in 
some  respects,  heller  adapted  lo  manufacturing  op- 
erations. Yet,  without  duiies  on  imfiorls,  we  should 
manufacture  probably  three-fourths  of  the  articles 
we  should  want.  It  has  always  been  so.  Even 
when  our  foreign  commerce  was  most  extensive, 
nine-lenths  of  the  consumption  of  Ihe  country,  was 
of  domestic  produce.  From  Ihe  nature  of  things  it 
always  must  be  so.  Every  country  draws  the 
greater  part  of  Ihe  means  of  its  support  from  ils  own 
internal  resources.  Foreign  commerce  vivifies  do- 
mestic iniluslry. 

If  we  had  sufTered  manufactures  lo  grow  up  in  the 
natural  way,  we  should  never  have  bad  complaints 
from  the  manufaclurerg. 
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Baltimore,  Friday,  October  9,  1829. 


C?"  The  Journal  of  Health. — Under  this  title 
a  very  useful  publication  of  sixteen  pages,  octavo, 
twice  a  week,  is  issued  in  Philadelphia,  under  the 
supervision  of  experienced  and  benevolent  physi- 
cians, at  a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  family,  J1.25 — and  in  terms  so  plain  as  to  be 
within  the  grasp  of  every  reader's  comprehension. 
Such  tracts  as  these,  written  in  plain  style  by  men 
of  talents  and  practical  judgment,  addressed  to  the 
condition  and  wants,  the  feelings  and  health,  of  all 
classes,  by  teaching  them  the  great  value  of  clean- 
liness and  temperance;  will  do  more  good  than  all  the 
myriads  of  religious  tracts  that  so  few  people  read. 
Shewing  the  immediate  and  horrid  elTects  of  intem- 
perance, these  practical  publications  will  save  thou- 
sands from  drunkenness,  and  thus  diminish  the 
growth  of  vice  and  immorality  by  plucking  up  their 
roots.  I'hey  leach  men  how  to  live  like  men — and 
consequently  prepare  lliem  to  die  like  men — with 
learless  resignation  to  the  will  of  heaven. 

The  agents  for  the  .Journal  of  Health,  in  Balli- 
rnore,  are  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Neal. 


ICr  Influence  of  Cattle  Shows. — A  firm  in 
Boston,  which  slaughters  and  packs  more  beef  than 
any  other  in  New  England,  says  the  Daily  Mvcrti- 
cScr,  represents  the  quality  of  neat  cattle  to  have  im- 
proved more  than  ten  per  cent,  under  the  influence 
of  Cattle  Shows,  for  a  few  years  past.  Equal  im- 
provement has  also  been  made  in  Sheep  and  Wool, 
in  Swine,  and  numerous  other  growths  of  the  farm. 


.\  work  is  now  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  ready  for  de- 
livery to  subscribers  and  others,  early  in  October,  enti- 
tled 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VINE; 

Comprising  a  copious  and  complete  disscrlation  on  its 
culture,  management,  &c.  and  on  the  process  of  mak. 
ing  wine, — together  with  accurate  ilescriptions  and  re- 
marks on  the  properties  of  about  200  varieties  of  grapes 
best  suited  for  wine  and  the  table,  with  a  careful  ar- 
rangement of  the  synonymes. — A  topographical  list  of 
all  the  most  celebrated  Vineyards  throughout  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  those  in  the  different  departments  of 
France,  and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  in  those  of 
most  note. — This  work  will  comprise  all  the  important 
information  contained  in  the  »incti/i(iono/Dii/inmc/,  pub- 
lished in  1325;  also  that  contained  in  the  J\oureau  Caurs 
Complet  d'  Agriculture,  edited  by  members  of  the  Itoyal 
Institute  of  France;  together  with  such  additional  in- 
formation as  is  found  in  the  works  of  Kozicr,  Chaplal, 
JuUien,  McCuUock,  Forsyth,  Speechly,  Berncaud,  and 
other  authors  of  authority. 

By  William  Prince, 

Proprietor  of  the  Linnctan  Botanic  Garden,  near  AVtc  York. 

Vice-President  of  the  New  Vork  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty; C.  M.  of  the  Linnaan  Society  of  Paris,  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Societies  of  London  and  Paris,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Society  of  the  Georgofili  at  Florence;  honora- 
ry member  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty, &c. 

N.  B.  The  price  of  this  work  will  be  JI.SS,  or§l  to 
those  who  remit  in  advance— and  it  can  be  sent  per 
mail,  at  no  great  expcnce. 

AUo,  was  publishid  recently  by  the  same  author,  a 
short  treatise  on  llorticutlure,  pp.  206. — Embracing  de- 
scriiitions  of  aiiout  one  thousand  species  and  varieties 
of  truit  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  bulbous  flow- 
ers, green-house  trees  and  plants,  &c. — Price  one  dollar. 
Any  person  remitting  the  cost  of  live  copies  of  eillier 
of  the  above  works,  shall  receive  the  sixth  frnlij. 

Calalcguts  of  the  establishment  may  be  obtained  of 
the  dillercnt  agents,  or  hv  application  direct  to  the  pro- 
prietor;— fruit  and  ornaiiienlal  trec5,Jlowering  shrubs, 

bulbous    roots,   green-house   plants,  &e Orders   for 

which  can  be  forwarded,  past  paid,  per  mail,  or  left  with 
T.  &  J.  Swords,  New  Vork,  of  whom  catalogues  may  be 
obttiacd  grslii. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPOSITORY. 
SINCL.MR  &  MOOUE, 
Pratt  street  Wharf,  Baltimore, 
Have  recently  received  from  Europe,  a  fresh  supply 
of  White  Clover  Seed,  White  Cauliflower,  Early  Purple 
Cape  Brocoli,  Early  York  Cabbage  Seed.     And  are  Dow 
receiving  many  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds  from  their  Hor- 
ticultural Establishment,  near  the  city,  which  have  been 
raised  with  care,  and  can  be  recommended  as  pure  ami 
genuine.     They  are  also  expecting  in  a  few  days  further 
supplies  of  Seeds  of  the  present  year's  growth,  from  ro- 
giilar  seed  raisers.  Also  on  hand.  Orchard  Grass,  Clover, 
Timothy,  Herds  Grass  and  Lucerne  Seed. 


In  store  an  extensive  assortment  of  AGRICULTU- 
RAL IMPLEMENTS,  among  which  are  their  highly 
IMPROVED  WHEAT  FANS;  also  the  common  fan  ami 
small  box  fans. 

CORN  SHELLING  MACHINE  improved,  whicbwill 
shell  250  bushels  per  day  by  hand,  and  may  very  easily 
be  attached  to  a  common  horse  power,  or  to  water 
works,  by  which  the  quantity  of  v/ork  per  day  may  be 
much  increased. 

They  are  also  manufacturing  a  CYLINDRICAL 
STRAW  CUTTING  MACHINE,  improved  from  the 
English  plan,  which  cuts  straw,  corn  tops,  &e.  with  great 
rapidity  by  one  hand,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  horse 
power.  This  is  a  very  effective  machine  and  can  be  re- 
commended with  great  confidence  to  the  public.  It  can 
be  adjusted  instantly  to  cut  any  length  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  Also  five  other  kinds  of 
Straw  Cutters,  at  various  prices,  according  to  size  and 
mode  of  construction. 

OF  PLOUGHS,  the  assort- 
ment is  general,  embracing 
most  of  the  improved  kinds 
in  use  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  land  and  purpo- 
ses of  the  farmer,  viz.  The 
Self-sharpening  Steel  point 
Plough,  which  performs  well,  and  adords  economy  in 
repairs  worth  the  attention  of  Agriculturists — The 
McCormick  Plough,  with  wrought  and  cast  Shares — 
Davis'  Improved  Ploughs,  with  wrought  and  east  shares. 
Woods'  Patent  or  Freeborn  Ploughs,  east  Shares— Bar- 
share  Ploughs,  with  wrought  iron  and  steel  Shares,  the 
kind  best  adapted  to  rough  lands.— Subsoil  Ploughs, 
Shovel  Ploughs,  Scarifiers,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  &c.  &c. 
THE  NURSERY  which  has  the  constant  at- 
tention of  the  senior  partner  of  the  concern, 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  contains 
sixty  varieties  of  Apples,  forty  varieties  of 
Peaches,  varieties  of  Pears  and  Plums; 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry,  Strawberry  Plants,  &c. 
with  some  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, Thorn  (Juicks, 
&c.  &c.  For  more  particular  information  of  the  kinds 
and  character  we  refer  to  the  catalogue,  which  may  bo 
had  gratis,  at  our  store  or  at  the  nursery. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to,  and  trees  put  up  80 
as  to  carry  to  any  part  of  the  United  Statea. 


JACKASSES. 

For  sale,  by  the  subscriber,  three  very  superior  .Mal- 
teese  Jacks,  lately  imported  direct  from  iSIalta,  in  the 
brig  Ivanhoe,  at  Boston.  They  are  each  four  years  old 
this  summer,  two  of  which  are  now  fourteen  hands 
high,  or  nearly  that;  the  other  one  is  a  little  over  tliir- 
teen  hands  high;  all  in  good  health  and  fine  condition. 
They  have  been  tried  to  mares  since  their  arrival,  and 
perform  very  vigorously  without  any  hesitation.  Any 
inquiries,  by  mail,  post  paid,  will  have  immediate  atten- 
tion- SA.MUEL  JAQUES,  Jr. 

Charlestoicn,  Mass.  Sept.  8,  1329. 
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1839. 
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.  10 

Sunday, 

.  11 

Monday, 

.  12 

Tuesday, 

.  13 

Wednesday, 

.  14 

Thursday,.... 

.  15 

Friday, 

.  16 
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Rises.       Sets,  lof  days. 


U.      M. 

6  22 
6  23 
6  25 
6  26 
6  27 
6  29 
6  30 


H".     M. 

11   16 

n  14 

11  10 

11  8 

11  6 

11  2 

II  0 


Jloon 
Sets. 


H.      M, 

3  43 

4  56 
rises 

6  39 

7  24 

8  12 

9  3 


Full  Moon,  12th,  10  h.  22  m.  Mor. 


BAI.TIIXOHB  PBIOES  CTTSBEZTT. 


Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  <.6.00  a  13.00—' 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00 — red,  4.00  a  6.00— tine 
red,  6.00  n  13.00,  for  wrapping  7.00  d  12.00— Ohio,  com- 

Qon, a  — .  — good  red   a .  — fine  yellow 

:5.00a  30.00.— Rappahannock,  3.50  n  4.00— Kentucky, 
fine  4.50  a  7.00- wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

Floor — best  white  wheat  family,  $6.75  a  7.25 — stl- 
per.  Howard  St.  5.62i  a5.75;  city  mills, 5. 50  aS. 75  Sus- 
quehanna,— .  Corn  MEAi.,bbl.  2.37^ — Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  1.15  a ; — best  white  do.  1.20  a  1.26;  ordina- 
ry to  good,  1.03  a  1.10— Corn,  while,  .50  o  .51 1  yel.  .50 
a.51— RvE,  — a.52— Oats,  .30a  .32— Beans,  I.lbal.lS 
-Peas, .60  a  .65— Clover  seed,  3.25  a  3.50 — Timotht, 
a  2.50 — OrcBard  Grass,  2  a  2.60 — Herd's,  .75  o  ,.00^ 
Lucerne.37  4a  .501b. — BARLET,.45a.50 — Flaxseed,. 7t 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .94  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — Alab.  .9  < 
.10 — Mississippi  .10  a  .12 — North  Carolina,  .8  a  .9— 
Geo.  .9a  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .22i.ii2S— in  bbls. 
.24  a  251 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16— 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  a.22"three-quarter,.28 
a  .30-fcill  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  S- 10  a  — ;  Country, dew- rotted,  120  a  140 — water-, 
rotted,  170 a  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna. No.  l.bbl.' 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1, ai 

5.50— Herrings.  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3"50«i 
3.75— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.37  J  o  5.50;  No.  2,  4.75;  No.  3, 
S.75 — Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .9  n  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .\i\ — hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8 — Feathers,  .39 
a  .31- PlasterParis,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $4.00,  ground, 
1.25  hhl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  ^^4. 50  a  $5.00.  Pine, 
Wood,  bv  the  vessel  load, from  2.25  to  2.37;  by  the  sin-^ 
glc  cord,'  2.50— Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  3.37i  tol 
to  3.50;  by  the  single  cord,  3.50  to  3.62^.  ^ 
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AaRICUIiTTTRi:. 


WOOL    AND 


\  NEW    TKEATISSi:    UPON 
SHEEP. 

jlolril  from  Iht  Firaich  ty  the  Editor  of  tlu  Jhnerican 
Fanntr. 
(Continued  from  page  226.) 
Section  3. 
Of  the  ahearing. 
13  not  our  intontion  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
•  cling  the  shearing  operation,  so  many  treatises 
ii;  already  been  published  on  that  subject     By 
nme,  each  proprietor  of  flocks  has,  upon  indi- 
'iis  gathered   from  these  works,  adopted  a  n)e- 
thod  of  his  own.     We  shall  therefore  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  points  of 
consideration. 

We  hare  no  hesitation  to  advice  that  lambs  be 
sheared  the  very  lirst  year  of  their  hirlli.  And  our 
principal  reason  is,  that  the  youni;  animal  prospers 
more  when  sheared,  than  if  it  had  retained  its  fleece. 
This  we  have  ascertained,  as  »vill  be  siiown  in  the 
account  we  shall  give  in  the  second  part  of  this 
work  of  the  result  of  our  practice-  Besides  this, 
early  shearing  is  favourable  to  the  destroyinj;  of  the 
vermin  which  can  with  difficulty  be  got  rid  of  in 
fleeces  of  eighteen  months.  According  to  the  sea- 
sons at  which  they  were  yeaned  the  oldest  lambs 
may  be  shorn  in  the  spring,  and  the  others  in  July 
or  August;  but  at  this  latter  period  all  the  fleeces 
must  be  taken  off,  even  those  the  wool  of  which  is 
too  short  to  be  used. 

If  the  health  and  prosperous  state  of  the  lambs 
require  that  they  be  shorn  in  the  first  year,  it  is 
likewise  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  have  it 
done,  in  consequence  of  the  value  of  the  wool. 

Let  us  suppose  in  fact  that  the  eighteen  month 
Kool'weighs  the  same  as  the  uniled  first  year  and 
adult  wools,*  this  conformity  01  wei^iu  ..-_ia  — ij 
I  indicate  an  identify  of  valuc'i  for,  on  one  hand,  (he 
lamb  wool  is  a  very  precious  material  fo 
stuffs,  and  its  re! 
ivashing,  average 
a  higher  price 

we  shall  clearly  show  in  our  next  chapter.  On  tl 
other  hand,  the  eighteen  month  wool  will  always  I- 
inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  all  the  succeedii; 
fleeces  on  the  same  animal;  because  its  fibre  >"'! 
naturally  be  more  unequal  and  less  elastic,  and  I*' 
exposed  for  a  longer  time  to  the  influence  of  ex^""- 
Dal  causes,  it  will  have  been  more  or  less  injurf  ^>y 
them.  If,  however,  it  were  desired  to  use  an'?"' 
teen  month  wool  for  combing,  we  might,  in  '"^':' 
quence  of  its  lenglh,  compromise  the  evidcr  '^"'"" 
nution  in  quality  which  it  has  experience ''  "^^' 
tined  to  be  carded. 

Proprietors  are  in  the  habit  of  avoidin  ''"  care, 
that  their  flocks  be  exposed  to  rain,  befc  "^  shear- 
ing time,  because  they  know  that  a  b*^^  J'*'"  '^^'' 
wash  away  as  much  as  one  pound  fr<  f^'^"  of  the 
fleeces,  and  weight  for  Ihem  is  a  grf°  •'*'-*•  "^ 
do  not  mean  to  advise  Ihem  to  give  * !®  precau- 
tions; but  it  is  not  in  conseqiien.'''  "'"  ^""i''  of 
,^,r  H;n«„.ihat  Ih 
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fore  shearing  Ihem,  has  not  for  object,  as  is  general 
\y  behoved,  to  increase  ihe  weight  of  the  fleece. 
1  he  advantage  which  is  derived  from  it  is,  that  it 
faciilales  Ihe  shearing  operation  by  exciting  a  flow 
ol  I  10  grease  in  the  fleeces,  which  having  been  the 
wli.,lc  yearcxposctl  to  the  rains  and  dust,  arc  gene- 
rally more  wanting  of  it  than  in  flocks  that  are  shel- 
tered. 

It  is,  in  truth,  certain  that  the  presence  of  a  suf- 
ficient quanlily  of  grease  considerably  assists  the 
shearing  operation;  but  the  Spanish  custom  is  not 
the  less  faulty,  inasmuch  as  it  greatly  exposes  Ihe 
heallli  ol  the  animals,  hence  it  will  always  be  reject- 
ed in  !•  ranee,  where,  in  fact,  it  would  not  offer  Ihe 
same  reason  for  following  it. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  inditFercnce  that  all  llie  fibres 
ol  the  wool  be  cut  at  the  same  height,  because  the 
unilormity  in  Ihe  growth  will  in  consequence  Ihe 
sooner  restore  itself  in  the  second  growth,  and  the 
locks  will  be  more  equal  and  flatter  on  the  surface 
ol  the  fleece",  these  are  two  important  considera- 
tions. 

in  Germany,  a  practice  formerly  prevailed  as  re- 
garded fine  flocks  which  is  now  less  attended  to;  it 
was  to  shear  twice  a  year.  If  originated  in  Hie  ha- 
bit of  shearing  twice  a  year  the  indigenous  breeds, 
and  was  mainlained  after  Ihe  crossing.  It  will  be 
easiy  conceived  that  a  custom  thus  introduced, 
mi^lit  on  occasions  and  in  certain  climates  if  at- 
tempted suddenly,  prove  very  fatal  in  its  consequen- 

As  respects  those  fleeces  the  fibres  of  which  are 
unequally  fine  in  their  whole  lenglh,  that  is,  Ihe  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  sensibly  not  so  fine  as  at  the 
roo:s,  there  will  be  a  decided  advantage  in  shearin" 
every  si.x  months,  because,  notwithstanding  that  the 
fibre  would  have,  in  this  part,  somewhat  less  fine- 
ness than  in  its  maturity,  it  would,  however,  be  more 
unilorm,  and  consequenlly  softer,  and  Ihe  wool 
would  correspondingly  command  a  better  price 
''nca  a  want  of  uniformity  does  away  all  other  good 


very  precious  maieriai  lor  cenaui  i  »    .:ii,i^      *  _„_„  i„„  ,    '  „  •  f  ----....  ^ — „ 

•elative  price,  and  its  losing  less  bv|  neverlfieles^  5g",nteea'7irca7rrin.'"'^'o',l,cr  al  n 
;e  for  it  commonly,  at  equal  weigl-f "  "'  "['S  respect,  by  being  cut  twice'a  vear  Knt 
than  that  of  the  adult  wool.     Th.     '- "ojild  be  greatly  improper  to  shear  twice  ani'J 


come  convinced.  Ih.,t  if  the  manufacturer  prefers 
certain  torts  of  wool,  il  i,  because  they  really  de- 
serve the  preference,  from  their  good  qualilie,.  and 
hat  the  more  or  less  l.„^.ih  of  Ihe  fibre  in  a  matter 
here  of  very  lilllc  importance.  Another  error  is  to 
suppose  that  superfine  wools  are  actually  much 
shorter  than  Ihe  others.  Wo  have  compared  sam- 
ples of  a  great  number  of  merino  flocks,  with  the 
fibres  of  superfine  wools,  proceeding  Iron.  lock,  the 
apparent  length  of  which  varied  from  \i  inches  lo 
■i4  inches,  and  these  fibres  being  extended,  were 
lound  lo  be  equal  or  lon-er  in  reality  ||,«n  Ihe  great- 
er  number  of  Ihe  fibres  of  these  oilier  wools. 

We  do  not  heHlale,  iherefore,  lo  aflirm  ihat  the 
second  shearing,  whatever  advantage  il  in:.y  po5«ess 
in  certain  cases,  will  always  be  inadeipMi,..  io  reme- 
dy the  true  evil;  for  it  never  can,  of  a  midillin"  or 
iiididerent  wool,  make  a  superfine  wool  possessing  all 
the  quafities  necessary  for  manufacturing. 
Chapter  4. 

Of  the  Fine  and  Superfine  fVools  at  they  appear 

after  shearing. 
We  have  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  our  subject 
^^■hen  we  can  pertinently  give  lo  Ihe  wool-grower 
Ihe  b.  St  directions  for  obtaining  Ihe  fullest  returns 
(rom  his  wools.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  know 
that  Ihe  preceding  chapters  have  been  useful  lo  him, 
by  enabling  him  to  make  a  proper  study  of  Ihe  qual- 
ities of  wool.  A  knowledge  of  these  qualities  will 
necessarily  have  led  him  lo  an  acquaintance  wilh  the 
cares  required  by  his  flock,  as  Ihe  means  of  com- 
pensaling  his  allcniion  and  trouble. 

This  truth  is  manifest,  namely,  that  the  g-,oirc/j 
ivilt  never  be  able  lo  obtain  a  true  value  for  their  wools, 
so  Ions;  as  they  continue  to  sell  it  in  its  greasy  slate, 
particularly  if  they  do  not  make  some  selection,  or 
assortment  of  the  fleeces.  No  doubt  of  this  will  be 
entertainel  if  il  be  remembered  Ihat  the  buyer  must, 
in  order  b  get  an  idea  of  the  price  of  wool,  first 
correctly  aoerlain  what  its  real  value  is;  that,  not- 
npllil'T,'''"'*  '•""'more  or  'ess  of  cleanliness  in  the 
eece,  its  average  gooa  quali.i„,,„d  ihe  nr.tu^e  of 
ll'ese  qualities,  are  cap.ible  of  producing  a  differ- 


weight;  for  we  shall  show  direct'. 


lie  cleaner 


Ihe'flc'ece,  the   better   //onajii//"^*^  ^''^'l '' com 
mand;  hence  an  advantage  lo  •  S^o"'";  but  ihe 


dangerous  consequen 

•rary   opinion   which 

templed  to  iuslilV      w"^  »-■-.-",„  uave   lately  at- 

make  some  ^J    ^'    ,     ^  ^'?  ''""'ever  compelled  lo 

w.  1  be  a^pree    ::7  ""'  ""'  r'""^"'=^  °'"  ^^l"-'' 

rinoes^vhi?h'-'''""  ^'^°P'^'^  '"  'he  education  of  me 

still  J^iff"""  "'^  proprietors  of  flocks  has 
st.ll  some  defenders,  who,  compelled  to  subm'l  (^  ,he 


-rk,  the   desirous  ef^c^-;;F,=  h:rih:r 
«ent  among  Ihe  proprietors  of  flocks,  has 

evidences  wo,.1r'  "  '  "'"(^^"'^'J '»  '""""it  lo  Ihe 
theygi^en"  ^0  ""'k'""7'""=  ^''"^ideralions 
remU  tha  ?n  "l.!  .,  ^t'".."^.'*.  '".'"-'"•.V  means,  a 


rain  renders  the  shearing  opeH."  "'"'•''  '"ore  dif-    Ihere  are  finer  wools  than  those  of  ce  ilfn  n    t 
ficult  if  Ihe  wool  be  moist,  ar'''^  moisture,  when    "Inch  were  customarily  looked  upon  as  ihTrv  i' 

the  fleeces  are  folded  and  pil-^P-  ""ay  cause  Ihem    beautiful  merinne.   .i./„  „...  .7..     !.""  "*'  ""e  types  ol 
to  decay  very  ra[iidly. 

The  method  pr.iclised  in*'"  °'  sweating  the 


sheVp'by  huddling  Ihem  up   "niracled  space  be- 1  lies  for  the  ':'anulactV;;;;^f;'howeTer,"n'^Dl«^!hs'}and; 

•  Notwithstanding  the  c-;!"^n's  that  have  been  f""'' ''^  ''''=. '"«''''l'«el>lrers,^hen  lhey"Le'rl 'llfa*! 
made  to  establish  this  fact,  'he  appearance  of  a  su-  '  »  f "  =»  caprice,  which  can  be  satisfied  by  shear  ,, 
periority  in  weight  of  gre''>'<=h  has  sometimes  re-    '"  «.a  lear.  ">  '"e^rmg 


,„„.  ,.      -ces,  no-lwilhslanding  Ihe'con"  i  nTflTJ'  '^r  '"^   "!  "'^  '""'*'''   '°  '""•  P"^  lumself 

;:->.;Tr-..!^f-^-e  persons  havf  ,i;-:  :s^^  ttirSiliivsZS:^;:^::^:;;;^;::^ 

a  part  of  his  profits,  for  il  is  not  presumable  that  he 
can  gain  any  thing  by  not  knowing  certainly,  any 
more  than  Ihe  buyer,  Ihe  intrinsic  value  of  his  mer- 
cliandise. 

In  Ihe  above  remark  we  have  alluded  only  lo  hon- 
ourable  purchasers,  without  referring  lo  disloyal  bar- 
terers  who  impose  upon  the  growers  by  unfaithful 
accounts  of  Ihe  nature  of  their  wools 

Besides  this  notorious  inconvenience  in  the  sale  of 
the    wool  in    lis  greasy  stale.  Ihere  is   another  of 
equally   injurious   consequence,  Ihat   is    of   Likine- 
away  Ihe  greatest  part  ol  Ihe  interest  which  a   pro- 
prietor ought  lo  feel  for  hi,  flock,  if  he  wishes  it  lo 
prosper,     lie  no  longer  considers  any  thin.-  more 
than    the  gross  weight  of  Ihe  whole  of  his  fl.-ece 
compared  to  Ihe  proffered  price;  hence  his  endea^ 
vours  are  solely  lo  obtain  this  weight,  or  lo  increase 
,1,  and    his  I,  done  at  the  expense  of  Ihe  q.i:,l.|y  of 
Ihe  wool,  by  forcing  the  feeding,  choosing  the  largest 
rams,  and   even    neglecting  Ihe  cleanliness   of  the 
fleece,  thus  endeavouring  lo  elude  Ihe  allenlion  of 
the  buyer  by  means  often  unsucces-f.il.  and  eventu- 
ally always  unprofilable.     H.^  is  ignorant  of  (he  pro- 
duce ol  each  animal,  he  does  not  know  that  one  may 
pay  him  twice  over  Ihe   expenses    of  fccdi„»  bin; 
whilst  another  only   returns  Ihe  three-fourlbs-so 


concert    T"  Z^y  ^'  '^"""'^  '"  "'«  resullof  a  bet 
concer  ed  and  belter  directed  sysl 
If,  therefore,  they  no  longer  obstin 


am  that  if.ese  wools  have  lost  ! 
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~~, 7,         T  ,„,,  „r  ,up  ,r,,p  means  of  im- 1  seldom  of  the   same  species  as  that  which  attacks 

follows  the  entire  neglect  of  the  true  means       im   |  ^^^^^^^^_     ^^^^  </o.'s.gVnss  and  the  nje-gruss  are  the 


provement.  ,, 

But  how  shall  we  remedy  this  evil?  \\  e  shall  en- 
deavour to  i;.dicate  the  dilierent  evils  in  the  several 
sections  of  this  chapter,  by  laying  before  our  read- 
ers the  result  of  our  researches  and  of  our  experi- 
reenls  on  the  best  way  of  preparing  the  wool  for 
sale;  still,  we  must  repeat  it,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  raw  material,  otherwise 
serious  errors  may  be  made;  and  then  indeed  it  is 

as  well  to  remain  in  the  old,  as  to  commence  a  new 

course  of  errors 


plants  on  which,  next  to  wheat,  the  rust  is  most  fre- 
quently found;  but  as  the  history  of  iiredos  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the u)eJo  of  wheal,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail  it. 

The  rust  of  the  leaves  of  corn  (which  is  the  linear 
uredo  and  jnicinia  of  grasses  of  Decandole)  generally 
appears  little  by  little.  The  lower  leaves  of  the 
same  plant  are  often  loaded  with  it,  while  it  has  not 
made  its  appearance  on  the  upper  leaves.  Some- 
times, also,  many  feet  in  extent  of  corn  have  it, 
while  in  the  same  field,  and  close  by  them,  as  many 


'SiS:::^^  t^^^r!^:Z:S^Z  of  l  other  n.et  are  not  at  all  in.cted  by  it 


the  fleeces,  and  the  triage  or  picking  in  the  greasy 
state.  „   ,      ,._       , 

In  the  second,  we  shall  treat  of  the  diQerent  me- 
thods for  cleaning  and  washing  the  wool,  and  we 
shall  indicate  that  which  has  appeared  to  us  better 
to  conciliate  the  interest  of  both  the  grower  and 
manufacturer. 

In  the  third,  we  shall  lay  down  the  value  ot  the 
diflercnt  wools. 

Finally,  in  the  fourth  section  we  shall  endeavour 
to  account  for  some  of  the  regulations  of  commerce 
regarding  this  raw  material. 

[To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  GRAIN. 
Of  the  Rlst.— The  nist  is  a  yellow  powder,  of 
the  colour  of  iron-rust,  which  is  seen  on  the  stalks 
or  leaves  of  a  great  number  of  vegetables,  and  par- 
ticularly, from  the  month  of  April,  on  those  of 
wheat.  This  dust  forms  upon  them  lineal  and  pa- 
rallel spots;  it  is  also  combined  in  little  tubercles, 
formed  by  the  dilated  epidermis— and  when  they 
burst,  it  spreads  outside.  It  readily  sticks  to  the 
fin"er3,  and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  sm^ll.  When 
see'n  through  the  microscope,  it  appears  b  be  com- 
posed of  spherical  or  oval  globules,  larger  in  gen 


As  the  nature  of  the  rust  is  now  well  known,  it 
will  be  clearly  seen  that  fogs  cannot  be  the  cause  ol 
this  disease;  they  may  facilitate  its  propagation; 
and  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  prove 
that  this  propagation  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their 
duration.  Nevertheless,  as  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  rust  doubtless  depends  on  many  other  causes, 
this  fact  requires  farther  observations  before  it  can 
be  confirmed. 

I  shall  not  say  more  on  a  disease,  the  effects  of 
which  are  not  soi'atal  as  those  produced  by  the  smut 
and  the  charbon,  or  mildew.  The  means  employed 
for  preserving  corn  from  these  fatal  diseases  secure 
them  against  the  rust,  by  destroying  its  germs. 

Of  the  Charbon,  or  Mildew. — Notwithstandng 
some  authors  have  made  a  distinction  between  the 
nielle,  or  mildew,  and  the  charbon,  they  ought  to  be 
considered  as  one  and  the  same  disease;  and  which, 
next  to  the  smut,  is  the  most  terrible  malady  known 
in  wheat,  barley  and  oats.  The  panicles  of  the 
last-mentioned  plant,  when  it  is  attacked  by  it,  on 
coming  out,  are  as  black  as  if  they  had  been  burnt; 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  seed,  of  which  there  often 
remains  nothing  but  unformed  rottenness,  are  co- 
vered with  a  blackish  dust,  not  very  adhesive,  ino- 
dorant  when  fresh,  but  exhaling  a  disagreeable  and 


We  discover  the  charbon  of  wheat  in  the  stalks 
when  the  plants  are  much  younger,  and  farther  from 
ripening,  than  when  we  find  the  smut  in  them.  la 
general,  feeble  plants  are  more  attacked  by  it  than 
those  that  are  vigorous. 

The  preservatives  made  use  of  against  the  cliar- 
bon  are  the  same  as  those  that  1  have  sufliciently 
described  for  destroying  the  smut.  Agriculturists 
cannot  be  too  earnestly  entreated  to  pay  the  greatest 
attention  to  their  choice  of  seed  corn,  and  particu- 
larly  to  prepare  it  well  before  sowing,  either  with 
lime  or  the  sulphate  of  copper.  Their  own  interest, 
so  deeply  united  as  it  is  with  that  of  the  |ieople, 
ought  to  induce  them  to  employ  the  latter  preserva- 
tive, which  would  be  highly  to  their  advantage. 
(To  be  continued.) 


putrid  smell  on  being  wetted. 

'1  his  _■'',"';'  i',.  "    V.on   f.-rir 


(From  the  Charleston  Mercury.) 

ON  OVERSEERS.  " 

To  the  Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Soutln 
Carolina. 
Gentlemen, — I  think  with  the  several  writers  on 
the  subject,  that  great  benefit  would  be  derived 
from  getting  respectable  young  men  to  become  over- 
seers. But  while  1  agree  in  this  one  point,  I  differ 
from  some  of  them  in  several  others,  and  particu- 
larly vvith  regard  to  their  education. 

The  plan  proposed  by  one  of  them,  "A  Well 
Wisher,"  is  truly  patriotic,  but  it  is  too  philosophi- 
cal for  our  country,  and  far  too  much  so  for  the  pur- 
pose required.  For  however  useful  it  might  be  for 
a  planter  and  proprietor  sometimes  to  understand 
Mathematics,  Mechanical  Philosophy,  or  Agricultu- 
ral Chymistry,  these  are  not  essential  to  the  busi- 
ness of  overseeing;  and  if  they  were,  the  acquire- 
ment of  them  is  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who 
ought  to  look  to  this  line  of  life  for  a  support.  Be- 
sides, nothing  is  more  productive  of  indolent  habits 
than  attendance  on  mere  lectures,  where  close  appli- 
e..,,,- —  „_.i  -'■'Jj'  are  not  especially  called  for  to  ac- 
company it.  Nor  could  Ihoro  oe  any  thing  raore 
y-|ileslruciiTe  fo  the  morals  of  the  young  and  simple 


leaves  and  stalks,  and  thus,  by  rupturing  their  dcU-    genus 

cate  texture,  causins  the  extravasation  of  a  juice,  |  selves  to  livin 


egetables,  and  cause  them  to  die  in 
grains,  which  arc  extremely 


*  Some'more  fortunate  observations  have  Riven  us 

more  certain  ideas  as  to  this  destructive  evil;  but  it 

must  be  owned,  that  if  M.  Uulliard  ''^  "«' P-""''.^  f, 

inion  comes  very  near  to  the  fact.     liut 


too  ofv^  j;j(.^|^  j,n)  ,Q  (qq  niany  who  are  themselves 
propiit\^s  of  lands  and  negroes;  it  leads  too  much 
into  t-'Sy,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  class  of 
people  wLj.g  spcgkjng  q(^  ^j  „.p||  ^^  ,q  ,|,gjj  gjjj_ 
ployers.  »  persuaded  the  education  of  apprcn- 
'^"^''!,.°...'  !!"?;>  °'  "'  '''ose  who  are  to  become 
that  of  young  men  intended  for 
Sting  houses,  and   placed   there  to 

,■  1  .  "I'ommerec,  ought,  in  order  to  make 
them  .isf/H(,  to  b.  g  ,.g^^.  ^i„,|,,^  i^.^j      ,^.^^^.^  ^^^, 

apprenticeship  v\  ^^^■^f^     ^q^jj^,   -^  acquiring  (if 
Ihey  have  no     a^,,         ,  „,^^j  ^^.,.,i^"j^  ^^^. v 


overseer 
stores  an 
learn  trai 


produced  by  real  intestinal  plants,  is  similar  o  those 
of  the  smut,  and  of  the  genera  Uredo  and  1  ucmui. 
The  seeds  of  these  parasitical  vegetables  shoot 
out,  like   those  of  the  smut,  in   water,  where  they    right,  his  opi 

may  easily  be  perceived.     If  adhering  to  g"'"'  "H  ''  '^"?;;,  rs^'a'UV'^lre'ady'mentioned.  by  intestinal  1  well  regulated  pUUj„„ 

corn  at  the  time  of  their  germination,  or  even  to     e     ';eo  1  erdiseaes  already  n  ^^^^^^y^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  accustomed  to  e\  ^,^-       ,„j  ,„  ^,^^,,     ^^,„^j 

young   and   -.>-  plants.  ^^ey^produce^fiUmcn^    plants  in^^  ^..  ..^  ^^  ,,^^^^  ^.  ,,^  ,,,.„,    customs  ^ndways^«,   „_   ,^„^„   ^^^^^„^  .„ 


;;fi;;-s;.ow  known  that  the  c/..^^viM>-^>'-^:.sis,'-ri;';dai;-"  F:7i^:^;^;^:r.h£r: 

ios, 

Itii, 

dos  ivith  yellow,  orange  cohnired,  or 


arranging  plant-'t'onsincss  ■„  „,/,,„„ce,  ;„  order 
to  avoid  delay,  confui  .^^j  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ,.  ,^_ 
rily  in  setting  every  o.^  ^^^^■^  ^.^^^  [,^,i^^|  -^ 
closely  wale  ling  the  d  ^^  ^.ly^^^^  urging  them 
on  to  their  duly,  and  f  ,.j   j,^^,  ^,.^^ 

;_.t I.i.il    1.1  hriiiror^c    i-»r.        "  .        •' .  .  •' 


number  of  plants;  I  sha 
pears  to  vary 


Id  (hat,  like  them,  it  ap- 1  smaller  than  those  in  the  smut  or 
The  ru^t  »hich  attacks  one  plant  is  |  consequently  much  more  difficult  to  be  seen. 


individual  labourers  pr,j,_3j  „,g  ,,      ajvanjes, 

ascertaining  that  none  y^^^  ^^j  ^p  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

none  ol  the  business  of  \  j^^^  ;,      „| 

hand.      1  bus  learning  tr„  ^^^f^,  ^f  ^„  ,^^, 

sons,  to  keep  ahead  ol  w  ^ 

get  ahead  of  them. 


behind 
all  les- 
aud  not  to  let  work 
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An  overseer  Las  to  see  to  the  i)resercation  of  the 
crop  as  much  .ts  to  the  planting  ol  it,  a  lesson  not  to 
be  learnt  in  a  Carolina  school,  or  by  a  nicro  lecture 
on  the  subject;  to  see  to  the  care  ol"  the  property 
generally,  of  fences,  drains,  pates,  buildings,  hor- 
ses, cattle — the  care  of  the  negroes  themselves;  the 
mode  of  treating  thcni  and  managing  them,  a  most 
important  point,  which  nothing  but  experience  and 
instruction  from  persons  of  experience,  can  teach; 
of  guarding  against  their  impositions,  tricks,  and 
stealing;  in  short,  the  practical  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  southern  planter;  and  which  not  only  every 
overseer,  but  every  gentleman  who  owns  property 
in  the  south,  ought  to  know,  and  to  know  iccU.  An 
overseer  must  learn  planting  by  attending  to  the 
practical  part  lirst;  without  a  knowledge  of  which 
the  theoretical  could  not  be  understood,  and  would 
therefore  be  useless.  A  young  agricultural  chy- 
mist  would  be  analyzing  the  soil,  and  dabbling  in 
tests  and  washings  and  crucibles,  while  he  ought  to 
be  ploughing  and  planting,  or  hoeing,  or  harvesting; 
he  would  be  speculating  in  new  manures,  while  his 

'oyer's  cattle  were  wandering  wild  in  the  woods, 
wasting   better  manure,  than    Sir   Humphrey 

y  could  have  pointed  out,  in  all  the  annals  of 
Lis  art.    I  am,  &.c.  A  City  Rustic. 


(From  the  Albany  Argus,  September  12.) 
Prodcctiveness  of  the  White  Flint  Wheat. 
Mr.  Daniel  French,  of  the  town  of  INlilford,  has 
Irlt  with  us  a  sample  of  wheat,  raised  upon  his 
farm  the  last  season.  It  is  the  first  crop  of  the 
kuul,  raised  in  this  county,  and  besides  the  excel- 
loiice  of  its  quality,  the  quantity  of  its  yield  per 
acre  more  than  common  grain,  must  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  farmer.  On  old  ground  which 
Jiiit  yielded  him  about  forty  8Ucces^ive  crops,  Mr. 
French  informs  us  he  has  just  harvested  d-i  bushels 
to  the  acre. 


HOB.TXCT7Z.TnRE. 


■  A  Visit  to  Parmestiek's  Ncrsert  and  Garden. 
.  J.  S.  Ski.vseb,  Esq.  AVio  Yoik,  Oct.  4,  1S29. 

•  Having  passed  a  couple  of  afternoons  at  Mr.  Pa- 
i  mentier's  establishment,  I  beg  leave  to  expriis 
i  through  the  Farmer  my  opinion  of  it. 

'       i  was  much  surprised,  both  by  the  immense  tn- 

*  provements  effected  in  four  or  five  years,  fronrone 
I  of  the  most  stubborn,  rocky  pieces  of  groun  '"  a 

1  finely  cultivated  garden  and  nursery  of  twent  seres, 
and  by  the  great  variety  of  frees  and  shrubtfy>  na- 
tive and  exotic, common  and  curious,  frort^hfi  most 
t  simple  to  the  most  splendid.  I  have  been  Jnversant 
with  trees  and  shrubbery  for  many  year  ^nd  yet  I 

■  saw  hundreds  of  kinds  with  which  I'vas  unac- 
i  quainted;  and  those,  too,  of  the  most'Uf'ous  and 
i  beautiful  species.  I  dare  not  atteir'  '"  particu- 
\  larize,  and  were  I  to  do  so,  no  descP''on  I  could 
t   give  would  be  sufficient.     I  can  on' ^*y  generally, 

that  there  is  scarcely  any  tree  or  p"^  'ha'  cannot 
I  be  found  there.  Mr.  Parmenlie''  ^'^o  ^^^y  'n?c- 
I  I  nious,  and  loves  to  play  with  nat  6,  in  making  her 
if  produce  new  varieties.  Hencf'^  see  little  apple 
1  trees,  not  two  feet  /li^/i,  loade '*''h  large  apples. 

This  he  effects  by  grafting  ap*  slips  on  slocks  of 
'  a  dwarfish  nature.     He  has  ^reat  many  varieties 

of  apples  growing  in  this  wa  aid  some  we  had  on 

the  table  after   dinner  wer  of  excellent   flavour. 

His  flower  plants  and  shri*  a""*  of  great  variety. 


the  bleak  autumn  winds  compel  us  to  button  close 
our  ;;:irnients. 

Ills  vineyard  is  extensive,  and  contains  every 
varitly  that  can  be  wished.  The  vintage  is  now 
over  of  course,  but  a  few  of  the  golden  chasselas 
with  which  I  was  presented,  were  delicious.  This 
department  of  the  establishment  merits  equally  the 
conlidince  and  patronage  of  the  public.  An  anec- 
dote 1  heard  related  of  the  proprietor  will  illustrate 
this.  A  nurseryman  in  France  had  been  highly  re- 
commended to  him  as  meriting  confidence.  He  or- 
dered a  quantity  of  vines  of  a  particular  kind;  and 
a  gentleman  at  a  distance  wanting  some  of  the  same 
kind  he  supplied  him  with  the  imported  ones.  He 
was  soon  convinced,  however,  that  they  were  not  of 
the  kind  expected,  and  ordered  a  fresh  supply  from 
his  old  correspondent,  who  had  never  deceived  him, 
and  immediately  sent  to  the  gentleman  a  full  supply 
of  the  genuine  ones,  without  charge,  and  wiliiout 
the  discovery  having  been  made  by  his  customer. 
On  the  receipt  of  the  last  supply  the  gentleman  was 
much  surprised,  and  wrote  Mr.  Parmentier  that  his 
first  vines  were  quite  satisfactory,  and  bore  good 
fruit;  but  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  vine,  and  Mr.  Parmentier  knew  they 
were  not  the  kind  he  had  ordered,  therefore,  he  in- 
sisted upon  his  receiving  the  right  ones.  Such  an 
act  is  sullicient  to  establish  his  character  for  cor- 
rect and  honorable  dealing.  This,  however,  is  not 
all,  nor  a  tithe  of  the  evidence  I  obtained  to  autho- 
rise implicit  confidencs  in  Mr.  Parmentier  as  a  nur- 
seryman. The  vexation  and  loss  experienced,  after 
wailing  five  or  ten  years,  and  bestowing  great  care 
and  attention,  on  finding  fruit  trees  to  be  of  inferior 
or  worthless  kinds,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  sutVered  thus;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
are  too  many  who  have  thus  become,  to  their  sor- 
row, ;ood  judges.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
cnesulferingin  this  respect  from  Mr.  Parmenlier.and 
Hiave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  never  expect  to. 
Visiters  to  itie  nursery  receive  every  attention 
!(and  explanation  that  can  be  desired  from  Mr.  Par- 
mentier and  his  interesting  family.  It  is  with  dilli- 
cully  the  old  gentleman  can  express  himself  clearly 
in  Knglish;  but  he  has  an  interesting  and  highly 
intelligent  daughter,  who  takes  great  delimit  iirac- 
companying  the  visiter  through  the  grounds,  and 
drawing  his  attention  to  every  thing  curious  and 
beautiful,  explaining  their  properties  and  habil«  and 
pointing  out  their  beauties.  This  makes  the  visit 
extremely  interesting.  She  will  give  you  the  botani- 
cal name  of  a  plant  or  flower  shrub,  and  the  French 
and  Ln-hsh  of  its  common  appellation,  and  describe 
Its  qualities  and  habits  with  so  much  ease  and  plea- 
santness, that  the  visiter  is  only  embarrassed  by  the 
choice,  which  of  the  two  flowers,  the  human  or  the 
vegetable,  most  to  admire;  and  he  must  be  a  stoic 
indeed  who  will  soon  forget  the  interesting,  the 
sprightly  Adde  Parmentier.         \  Baltimorean 


constant  hearer,  not  having  failed  once,  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  to  yield  crops  of  from  two  to  ten 
bushels  of  perfect  fruit;  although,  from  ilanding 
near  the  house,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  eravel  walk, 
it  has  not  been  manured  or  assisted  with  fresh  e^rtti 
for  many  years,  it  is  still  in  good  health  nml  thtiv- 
ing  condition.  This  tree  has  been  in  full  bearing 
upwards  of  seventy  years,  and  has  prob.ihly  pro- 
duced more  than  100  bushels  of  fruit,  which  hai 
seldom  been  sold  for  less  than  two  dollars,  and  more 
licqiienlly  for  four  dollars,  a  bushel. 

I  have  also  a  number  of  fine  bearing  trees,  grown 
from  the  seed  of  the  preceding,  all  iliU'eriiig  in  qua- 
lity, as  some  are  early  and  others  late,  and  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  flavour,  but  all  of  them  producing  fine 
fruit,  far  superior  to  the  trash  which  we  obtain  from 
one  half  of  our  European  varieties. 

With  your  permission,  I  will  write  to  you  ag.iin, 
on  this  and  other  subjects,  connected  with  horticul- 
ture.    Respectfully,  1  am,  your  obd't  servant, 

Robert  Carr. 


B.UB.AI.  ECONOTS/nr. 


THE  PETRE  PEAR. 
,   _   „  ^  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden,  ) 

J.  b.  Skinner,  Esq.  mar  PlUla.  Oct.  9,  ISis!  \ 

^uT"^^  ''•''  ''*y'*  steamboat  I  have  sent  you  a 
sma  I  box  of  pears,  from  a  tree  now  growin<'  in  this 
garden,  and  which  originated  from  seed  "planted 
here  by  the  elder  John  Bartram,  in  the  year  17J5 
In  the  report  of  the  transactions  of  our  Horticul- 
tura  Society,  for  last  month,  the  fruit  is  described 
as  "large,  fair,  melting,  and  of  a  delicious  flavour  "* 
11  this  sample  does  not  reach  you  in  good  condition, 
be  pleased  to  inform  me,  and  I  will  forwarc' 


1  exquisitelv  beautiful,     he  roses  now  in  biootJi,  |  v'he7h°er  'hen^irde's;r"vr,,''';V'ih'  ^'T  '"'^■''"''^'' 

.1.^  spldid  dahlias   .he  i;ly  pinks,  the  beautiful   te.  '  Mr.' BaMrl"  n'T   ed '  t"  t  iV'A.r '  "p^ar^'L^he 
j"lir.ny  jump-ups,  the  th^^nd  flowers  and  flow-    received   the  rpp.1   fmn,   I  nr  i    p„.  ;•="•*»  "e 

r.  Mes.  indeed, 'that  attraohe  eyealongthe  borders   The   ree  is  of  middle  s^L     n  1  '  k°'    .^"'"^""J 

■■  '^very  avenue,  would  ake  us  forget  that  it  was  '""''^''  '""'  ""'^  "  ^"  ='h""dant  and 


jber,  and  think  of  fl  ^ry  May,  were  it  not  that 


[  •  A  true  description — Ed.  ,1m.  Far.] 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
THE  DAIRY. 
Mr.  Fessenden.— I  was  much  pleased,  in  your 
paper  ol  25th  September,  [see  Am.  Farmer,  of  Oct. 
2]  to  read  a  piece  on  the  Dairy  by  an  experienced 
farmer,  signed  S.  X.  It  is  a  valuable  paper  in  ma- 
ny respects;  and  as  to  his  trial  of  the  dilferent  quali- 
ties of  milk  of  different  cows  by  the  lactometer,  I 
can  most  fully  confirm  by  my  own  experience,  and 
will  give  the  result  of  a  (rial  made  at  a  farm  of  mine 
in  New  Hampshire,  the  •J4lh  of  August  last,  on  nine 

cows  of  different  breeds — viz. 

No.  1,  a  cov,  half  dldeniey,  of  cream  1210  inches. 

2,  a  heifer,  same  breed,  J  2-10     " 

3,  a  coip,  do.  8-10    " 

4,  a  heifer,  qimrfer  Atderney,  S-10     " 

5,  a  cow,  [jidf  Ccdebs,  or  short 
horn;)  g.jo     .. 

6,  do.  (/i'j//",4(/mi>flJ,  or  do.)  8-10     " 

7,  a  native  cow,  10  years  old,  9-10     " 

8,  do.         do.         4  years  old,  3.]0     " 

9,  do.        do.  large  Sandwich 
breed,  o.jg     << 

The  above  shews  as  great  a  difference  in  quality, 
as  the  account  given  by  S.  X.;  and  is  greatly  beyond 
the  ideas  of  our  farmers  generally  on  this  subject'  I 
have  conversed  with  a  great  number,  and  in  no  one 
instance  have  they  thought  the  difference  could  he 
more  than  one-third,  but  above  it  is  as  six  to  one. 
This  shows  the  buUer  properties  of  the  milk;— pro- 
bably in  cheese  the  diflerence  would  not  prove  so 
great  in  qumitily,  but  then  I  presume  the  qnalilu 
must  be  much  richer.  I  should  think  it  would  be 
advisable  in  every  town  or  neighborhood  to  own  a 
lactometer,  (they  have  been  made  at  the  Glass  fac- 
tory at  Lechmere  point,  and  I  should  think  would 
not  cost  more  than  three  dollars  for  a  frame  with  4 
or  6  glass  tubes) — by  this  means  they  could  readily 
determine,  as  their  heifers  come  in,  which  were  va- 
luable to  keep— I  have  generally  found  that  those 
cows  which  gave  the  irreatcst  quantity  of  milk,  gave 
the  poorest  quality.  It  is  not,  however,  always  the 
case.— I  have  also  thought  heifers  did  not  give  so 
rich  milk  as  when  they  come  to  4  or  5  years  of  age 
—the  quality  of  milk  is  always  less  rich  soon  after 
calving,  and  becomes  richer,  constantly,  till  the  cow 
is  nearly  dry— and  in  the  fall,  milk  is  always  richer 
than  in  the  spring— all  these  circumstances  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the  value  of 
a  cow  by  the  lactometer.  An  ordinary  cow,  as  to 
richness  of  milk,  may  be  a  good  breeder  for  draft 
and  fatlini;  stock,  but  in  our  country  I  think  the 
butter  :ind  cheese  properties  are  of  first  considera- 
tion, and  as  fine  animals  for  labor  and  beef  may  be 
obtained  from  them. 
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In  using  the  lactometer,  the  whole  railk  should  be 
drawn  from  the  cow,  and  then  stirred,  before  filling 
the  slass— otherwise  you  do  not  -et  the  fair  average 
quality— in  warm  weather,  the  creani  rises  slowly— 
I  generally  let  it  stand  48  hours,  and  note  its  rising 
every  1-2  hours — and  in  cool  or  cold  weather  1  have 
not  known  it  to  rise  any  after  1-2  hours. 

S.  X.  notices  several  cows  that  have  proved  i;real 
btilUr  makers— these  have  all  been  very  high  fed 
animals.- 1  somewhat  doubt,  if  a  farmer  gives  bis 
cows  good  English  bay,  and  enough  of  it— and  also 
has  real  good  pasturage,  whether  be  gets  by  extra 
feed  of  meal,  skim-milk,  &.C.  &.c.  sufficient  extra 
butler  or  cheese  to  pay  for  it.— 1  think  S.  X.  proves 
this  in  Essex  county.  ,   .    ,    •  .     , 

I  wi«h  some  of  our  public  spirited  individuals 
would  import  a  few  bulls  and  heifers  of  the  Myrshire 
stoik  that  Kive  900  gallons  of  milk  per  year,  and  al- 
so of  the  Gullotrays,  the  cows  of  which  produce  </ici> 
iceijilU  in  clieesi:  per  year.— They  would  be  great  ac- 
quisitions to  us,  notwithstanding  the  fine  stock  we 
already  possess,  in  Short  Horns,  Alderneys,  Here- 
fords,  and  Devons— and  might  be  easily  imported 
from  Glasgow,  via  New  York  or  New  Brunsvyick, 
as  from  Boston  there  is  little  or  no  trade  with  Scot- 
land,—and  the  expense  would  not  be  much.       P. 

.S>;,(.  29,  18:!U. 


ZNTEB-Zf  AXk  IIWEPROVSnnSDrT. 


BALTIMORE  AiND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD. 

2'hird  Annual  Ilcprirl  of  (hi  President  and  Directors, 

lo  the  Stocliholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Okie  Rail 

Head  Company. 

'I'he  time  has  arrived  when  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  President  and  Directors  to  submit  their 
third  annual  report  to  the  Slockholdersof  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  Rail-road  Company,  ir  order  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  progress  made  in  the  under- 
taking during  the  past  year,  its  present  condition, 
and  its  future  prospects. 

The  first  annual  report  of  tha  Board  of  Direc- 
tors was  made  whilst  the  enterprise  was  in  embryo, 
the  route  of  the  road  not  having  then  been  deter- 
mined on,  nor  its  practicability  fully  ascertained. 
At  the  lime  of  the  second  report,  the  Board  were 
actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  surveys,  and  in  per- 
fecting the  iieccsjary  arrangements  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  but  surrounded  by  those  numerous 
obstacles  which  must  unavoidably  attend  the  first 
lie-'innings  of  every  great  enterprise,  when  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  the  necessary  practical  knowledge 
and  experience. — The  report  now  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted, finds  the  Board  of  Directors  in  possession 
of  much  valuable  information  in  reference  to  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  from  the  e.\- 
perience  acquired,  and  the  i)rogres3  alrea.ly  made 
towards   its  accomplishment,  they  have   the   lull 


equalled  in  any  (lublic  undertaking  in  this  country; 
the  graduation  and  masonry  upon  the  whole  line, 
extending  twenty-five  miles,  being  now,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  more  dilficult  parts,  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  receive  the  rails,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  by  the  time  the  two  bridges  across 
the  Patapsco  and  Gwynn's  falls  shall  hav^  been 
finished,  the  entire  line  can  be  made  ready  for  lay- 
ing down  the  rails. 

'I'he  cost  of  Ibis  portion  of  the  road  has  exceeded 
the  original  estimate;  this  increase  of  expenditure 
upon  that  part  of  the  work  arises:  1st,  from  the 
dilliculty  and  cost  of  procuring  stone  suitable  for 
the  bridges  and  culverts  on  the  lirst  fifteen  sections, 
having  been  found  to  be  vastly  greater  than  was  an- 
ticipated. 2dly,  from  the  great  advance  which  took 
place  in  the  price  of  labour,  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  these  estimates  were  made.  3dly,  from  the 
occurrence  of  extensive  beds  of  rock  and  tenacious 
hard  clays,  in  many  places  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  where  the  surface  of  the  ground  atl'orded  no 
indication  of  their  existence.  And  lastly,  from  lliu 
Board  of  Directors  having  concluded  to  substitute 
permanent  stone  bridges  over  the  streams,  and  em- 
bankments of  earth  across  the  extensive  valleys, 
which  intersect  this  division  of  the  road,  ia  tlie 
place  of  wooden  viaducts  as  was  originally  cootem- 
plated.  Although  this  alteration  has  very  greatly 
aunmenfed  the  cost  of  that  portion  of  the  roail,  the 
Board  are  satisfied  that  the  change  was  proper,  and 
that  it  will  be  approved  by  the  Stockholdcrs.par- 
ticularly  as  it  is  known  that  the  same  circumstinces 
will  not  recur  on  the  entire  line  of  the  road  between 
Baltimore  and  the  Ohio  river;  and  the  Board  have 
every  reason  to  feel  assured,  that  notwilhstaading 
the  very  formidable  difficulties  presented  on  thefiisl 
divisions  of  the  road,  and  the  consequent  beary  ex- 
penditure ufion  this  section  of  the  work,  the  road 
can  be  completed  upon  the  plan  proposed,  through- 
out the  whole  line  from  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  lie 

Ohio  river,  at  nn  osponoo  not  ..oooji^^  <.l.^  v.lgUUl 

estimate  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  per  mile 


without  one  additional  summit  lo  the  coal  mines  ia 
Allegany  county,  and  would  then  exhibit  a  Rail- 
road extending  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  milei, 
with  but  one  summit  requiring  stationary  power;  t 
result  which  it  is  believed  has  not  been  parallelod 
in  any  work  of  the  kind,  either  in  this  country  q| 
in  Europe;  or  if  it  should  be  deemed  preferabllL 
with  the  view  of  shortening  the  distance,  the  ro(4 
in  several  places  may  be  conducted  from  the  imm^ 
diate  border  of  the  river,  over  slight  elevations,^ 
inconsiderable,  as  probably  not  only  to  lessen  bolE 
the  expense  of  its  construction,  but  also  the  cost  4 
transportation. 

Tlie  work,  as  far  as  it  has  been  completed,  is  exfr 
cuted  in  the  most  substantial  and  permanent  raaa> 
ner.  The  bridges  are  all  built  of  stone;  that  ortl 
Uwynn's  falls,  is  a  single  arch  of  eighty  feet  spag} 
with  an  elevation  of  58  feet  lo  the  top  of  the  parv 
pet,  and  300  feet  in  length.  The  bridge  across  tha 
Patapsco  has  two  arches  of  55  feet  span  each,  aod 
two  arches  of  twenty  feet  span  each;  it  rises  46  fe«l 
high,  and  is  .575  feet  long.  There  are  numeroia 
other  bridges,  of  various  dimensions,  from  25  feel 
chord  down  to  10  feet,  all  of  which  are  nearly 
finished,  in  the  same  substantial  and  permaneal 
manner. 

In  passing  from  the  valley  of  Gwynn's  falls  to  Iht 
Patapsco,  the  excavations  and  embankments  have 
unavoidably  been  very  great;  the  deepest  cut  will 
be  7y  feet,  and  the  highest  embankment  is  57  feet, 
the  quantity  of  excavation  between  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  in  a  distance 
of  seven  miles  is  656,568  cubic  yards.  The  em- 
bankments along  the  same  distance  are  6-28,629  cu- 
bic yards,  making  together  1,284,197  cubic  yardi. 
The  masonry  on  the  section  within  the  city,  and  oo 
the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  road,  is  up- 
wards of  56,000  perches  of  stone  work,  and  is  ex»- 
cuted  in  a  very  superior  style  of  workmanship. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  it  has,  in  maojr 
places,  been  found  necessary  to  conduct   the  road 
through  extensive  beds  of  bard  granite  or  limestone. 
The  numerous' unavoidable  obstacles   upon   the/ind  at  the  "Buzzard  Rock"  the  road  has  been  car- 
first  ten  miles  of  the  road,  were  still  further  greatly' ried  through  a  solid   mass  of  rock   rising  58   feet 
augmented  by  the  necessity  of  sustaining  a   level,  above  its  surface.  These  formidable  dilficulties  have, 

■"  "     '"■■'"  lliowever,  ill  the  short  space  of  about  one  year,  been 

jvercome,  and  twenty-five  miles  of  the  road  are 
ow  nearly  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  rails.  The 
\pcnse  of  constructing  the  remaining  forty-ont 
'Sles  thence  to  the  "Point  of  Rocks,"  it  is  confi- 
'Ntly  believed,  will  be  very  considerably  less  thaa 
'"Hhe  twenty-five  miles  from  Baltimore  lo  the  forki 
of  Xjtapsco. — NVhen  the  road  shall,  therefore,  hara 
beciVQiupieiej  (q  i|,at  place,  it  may  safely  be  cook 


...fficiently  high,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  road  into  : 
the  valley  of  the  Patapsco,  to  overcome  the  rapid  ^ 
rise  of  the  country  along  that  stream,  for  the  first 
twelve  miles,  in  its  passage  across  the  granite  range 
bitween  the  tide-water  and  the  mill-dam  of  the 
Union  Manufacturing  Company,  without  the  addi- 
tional aid  of  local  or  stationary  power,  as  well  as 
from  the  necessity  of  also  continuing  that  elevation, 
from  the  valley  of  the  Patapsco  to  the  city  of  Balti- 
more, in  order  to  pass  the  several  ridges  interme- 
diate to  that  stream  and  the  valley  of  Gwynn's 
falls,  and  lo  secure  the  entrance  of  the  road  into  the 
lily  at  a  height  sufficiently  elevated  lo  accommodate 
its  trade.  These  ditficulties  have,  however,  been 
overcome;  and  although  the  expenditure  has  of  ne- 


coniplelion  within    the  lime  contemplated   by   the 
charier. 

The  first  division  of  the  road,  extending  from 
Callimore  lo  Ellicolls'  mills,  a  distance  of  about 
thirteen  miles,  bad,  with  Ihe  exception  of  that  part 
of  Ihe  line  within  the  city,  generally  been  put  un- 
der contract  at  the  lime  of  Ihe  last  annual  report, 
and  nearly  all  the  second  division  extending  Id  the 
p'orks  of  Patapsco,  was  soon  after  also  put  under 
contract:  not  much  pmgress  vvas  however  made  in 
the  excavation  and  embankment  until  about  the 
month  of  November,  and  on  account  of  the  dilli- 
culty of  procuring  masons,  but  little  was  done  to- 
warils  the  bridges  and  culverts  before  Ihe  month  of 
April  last;  yet  notwithstanding  the  unfavotirabi 
slate  of  Ihe  weather  Ihroiiijhout  the  greater  part  id' 


puted,v|iether  we  regard  time  or  expense,  that  tb* 
work  t||  liave  been  much  more  than  half  accom- 
plished,, far  as  lo  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  and 
the  Boat  are  fully  persuaded,  that  Ihe  entire  gra- 
duation an  masonry,  may  be  completed  as  far  as  to 


confidence  in  their  abihty  lo  carry  it  to  a  successful  L.ej^iiy  been  heavy,  yet  a  route  for  the  road  has 
'  '  '  ■'  been  secured,  extending  from  Baltimore  to  the  Po- 
tomac river,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  elevation  between  the 
Monocacy  and  Potomac,  has  only  a  single  summit, 
and  across  this  summit  a  track  has  been  gained  of 
so  easy  access  as  to  occasion  no  very  great  obstacle 
or  increase  of  expense  lo  the  transporlalioii.'  By 
pursuing  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  from  the  "Point 
of  Rocks,"  the  road  may  be  continued,  if  desired. 


•  Bv  reference  to  the  maps  and  profiles  which  accom- 
pany 'this  report,  the  advoiitagcs  of  the  route  selected 
and  its  decided  preference  over  all  olliers  that  have 
been  examined,  will  at  once  become,  nianifcst.  The 
iquated  distance  from  Baltimore  lo  Willianisport  along 

„ .    -    „  „  ,  the  route  adopted,  is  129.9-!  miles,  whilst  the  distance 

the  winter,  anil  Ihe  unusual  (luanlities  of  rain  during    j„  c,|,iated  miles  by  the  most  favourable  roulc  north  of 


Uoulc  No.  1. 
Hy  Ji«m-«'    F»ll.  und 


WillUmipon 
No.  *. 
ny    Gwynn- 


G»p, 


the  late  spring  and  summer,  the  work  has  progressed  L,  is  wz.OO  miles.     It  should  be  observed,  that  no  route 
with  a  rapidity,  which  it  is  believed  has  rarely  been  I  was  discovered  north  of  the  Point  of  Uocks  witu  less  | 


Falli. 
Crci-k,   anil 
llarmnii'i  Gap. 
No.  3. 
)v  Elk  RiilRe,  Hu.li 
'Cic>'k,Bi>il  Oil'  Tal- 
Icy  of  Polomac. 
No.  4. 
loulc    atloptett.     By 
Ihc   Tallcy  of    F»- 
tapico,  Dutti  Cn-ck, 
El  ru'int  of  Rgcki. 


T^^gfttc  hpigtitj  Diitanc 
\iuminiu 


Ihan  four  su^its^  whilst  the  route  selected,  has  necoj- 
sarily  but  ol  summit  requiring  stationary  or  loc»l 
power. 

The  compar^ye  heights  and  distances  of  all  the 
routes  cxamine(T,,||i  bo  still  further  illustrated,  upon 
reference  to  the  jimving  tabular  exhibit,  shewing  the 
result  of  the  sevfcj  surveys  as  actually  made  and  r«>| 
ported  upon,  in  thirst  annual  report  of  the  Board  cfl 
liiigincci-s,  viz:  1 
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the  "Point  of  Uocks"  by  the  cn.l  ol  llie  year  1830. 
From  (hat  time  titty  luiled  of  it  may  be  cuimtructeil 
annually. 

The  location  of  the  entire  line  from  tlic  forks  of 
the  l*al»psco  to  the  "Point  of  Kocks"  has  been  com- 
•plctcJ,  except  a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles,  am) 
the  whole  line  will  be  lini>l)Oil  before  winter,  and  be 
ready  to  be  put  iiiuler  contract. — The  road  when 
consirncled  to  the  Potomac,  will,  at  once,  open  to  the 
oily  of  Baltimore  the  trade  of  the  fertile  and  exten- 
sive *-alley5  of  that  noble  river  ami  its  widely  ex- 
tended tributaries,  and  from  that  time  cannot  fail  to 
become  prot'itable,  both  to  the  stockholders  aod  to 
the  public. 

The  further  progress  of  the  work  west  of  the 
"Point  of  Kocks"  must,  of  necessity,  be  suspended 
till  the  termination  of  the  suits  now  pendiiiR  between 
this  Company  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Oliio  Canal 
Company:  measures  bad  been  taken  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  season  to  extend  (be  road  from  the  "Point 
of  Rocks"  westward,  as  far  as  to  the  west  side  of 
the  Catoclin  mountain,  and  eastward,  as  far  as  to 
the  Chapel  rld^e,  in  order  that  this  difficult  portioii 
of  tlie  route  along  the  border  of  the  river,  might  be 
finished  as  early  as  possible,  and  that  the  Company 
might  thus  be  enabled  to  complete  the  line  as  far  as 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Shenandoah,  by  the  time  the 
road  would  reach  the  Potomac  river.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  construction  of  the  road,  it 
therefore  became  the  policy  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, to  employ  all  their  disposable  force  in  advance, 
upon  those  points  which  presented  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  the  execution  of  which  would  be  delay- 
ed much  longer,  than  the  intermediate  parts  of  the 
road,  were  both  to  be  commenced  simultaneously; 
the  object  of  this  policy,  was  to  secure  the  uninter- 
rupted progression  of  the  road,  from  the  time  when 
the  first  rails  were  laid  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore, 
which  could  only  be  effected,  by  previously  reducing 
the  dillicult  points  to  an  equality,  with  regard  to  the 
labjur  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  with  the  rest  of  ihe 
road.  These  points  after  passing  Ellicolts'  mills, 
westward,  were  principally, if  not  entirely,  the  rocky 
passes  of  the  Potomac  river;  wherever,  therefore, 
the  narrowness  of  these  left  but  little  choice  of  a 
location,  the  road  was  laid  down  by  metes  and 
bounds,  legal  titles  were  obtained,  and  every  thing 
prepared  for  Ihe  system  of  measures  above  describ- 
ed, in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  \813.  Occur- 
rences however  took  place,  which  have  hitherto  pre- 
vented, and  still  continue  to  prevent,  the  plans  of  the 
Board  in  this  respect,  from  fulfiKient.  Certain  sub- 
scribers to  the  Stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  a  body  not  then  organized,  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Potomac  Company, 
conceiving  themselves  interested  in  the  proceeilings 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  on  the  Bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac, obtained  an  injunction  from  the  County  Court 
of  Wasiiington  county,  restraining  the  fuiltier  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board,  in  obtaining  lilies  to  lands 
over  which  Ihe  Rail-road  had  been  definitively  lo- 
cated. This  was  followed  by  an  injunction,  obtain- 
ed by  the  Rail-road  company,  from  Ibe  High  Court 
of  Chancery,  restraining  Ihe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company,  from  taking  any  steps  in  the  con- 
struction or  locating  the  Canal,  winch  might  render 
unavailing  a  decision  in  favour  of  the  road  on  Ihe 
first  injunction.  As  Ihe  owners  in  fee,  however,  of 
the  pass  of  the  Potomac  through  Ihe  Caloctin  moun- 
tain at  the  "Point  of  Rocks,"  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors still  continued  to  prosecute  their  work  at  that 
place,  ami  in  piirsuance  of  Ihe  system  adopled  by 
them,  had  advertised  for  contiacis  and  commenced 
the  work  there,  when  a  second  injunction  was  ob- 
tained, reslraitiinsj  the  Directors  from  conducting 
the  road  at  all,  within  the  limits  of  Frederick  coun- 
ty, although  the  greatest  part  of  Ihe  road,  within 
that  county  could  never  in  any  maniTcr  come  into 
collision  with  Ibe  Canal.  This  last  injunction  how- 
ever, so  far  as   it  related  to  land  eastward  of  the 


"I'oint  of  Rocks,'  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by 
ihe  Canal  company.  During  Ibe  pendency  of  Ihe 
lilination  consf(pient  upon  the  above  procecdiiigi, 
Ibe  Directors  have  ever  been  anxious,  to  avoid  any 
liut  Ihe  most  conciliatory  measures  towards  the 
Canal  company. 

The  Board  have  not  any  knoivledgc,  as  has  been 
elsewhere  stated,  of  their  having  been  invilcd  by  the 
Canal  company,  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the 
disputes  which  have  occurred.  The  ordy  overture 
known  to  the  Directors,  was  one  made,  as  they  have 
been  inlurined,  to  the  legal  counsel  of  Ihe  Railroad 
company,  "to  state  such  a  case  lor  adjudication  as 
would  bring  the  points  in  issue  between  Ihe  two 
companies  to  a  speedy  decision,"  and  this  would 
have  been  acceded  to  forlhwith,  could  tlio->e  facMs 
have  been  admitted  by  either  parly,  which  the  other 
deemed  essential  to  the  proper  reprcsenlalion  of  its 
rights  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and  "which  would 
not  involve  a  surrender  of  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Ihe  institution  with  which  they  were  connecleil  " 
This  was  soon  found,  by  the  counsel,  to  be  inipracli 
cable,  and  nothing  therefore  remained,  but  "to  wail 
the  slow  course  of  the  law."  The  case  came  on  for 
hearing  before  the  Chancellor  on  a  motion  to  dis- 
solve at  July  term  last,  and  was  argued  by  the  coun- 
sel on  either  side,  upon  all  the  points  ubich  could 
arise  in  the  consideration  of  the  (]ueslion. —  The  in- 
junction granted  in  July  Ib'iS,  in  favour  of  the 
Rail-road  con.pany  has  been  sustained  by  the  Chan 
cellor,  upon  the  grounds  urged  on  behalf  of  Ibis 
company,  in  the  argument  before  him;  and  Ibe 
Board  of  Directors  feel  satisfied  upon  Ihe  assurance 
of  their  counsel,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  anti- 
cipate an  equally  favourable  result  upon  the  further 
investigation  of  Ihe  case  at  the  final  hearing  in 
Chancery,  and  in  the  courts  of  ultimate  resort, 
should  the.  Canal  company  determine  to  proceed  still 
further  in  litigation. 

The  Board  of  Engineers  have  commmenced  lay- 
ing the  rails  upon  the  division  of  Ihe  road  within  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  en- 
tire line,  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicolts'  mills  may  be 
finished  during  Ihe  ensuing  spring. 

The  iron  rail  plates  with  their  fixtures  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  other  requisite  materials,  are 
already  procured  or  have  been  contracted  for,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  received  in  due  time. 

The  stockholders  were  apprised,  at  their  last  an- 
nual meeting,  of  the  intention  of  Ihe  Directors  to 
possess  lliemselves  of  accurate  information,  respect- 
ing the  most  approved  modes  of  constructing  Rail- 
roads with  their  various  appendages,  and  that  to  ef 
fectuate  this  purpose  in  Ihe  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, the  Board  had  concluded  to  send  a  deputation 
of  their  Engineers,  personally  to  inspect  the  Rail- 
roads of  Great  Britain.  The  Directors  were  not 
less  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  com- 
mitted to  their  management,  than  of  Ihe  value  of 
previous  experience  in  Ihe  prosecution  of  a  work  of 
so  great  magnitude.  In  order  therefore  to  ensure 
to  Ihe  company  the  practical  benefits  of  whatever 
knowledge  ami  experience  works  of  this  kind  in 
Great  Britain  might  alTord,  they  embraced  the  ear 
liest  opportunity  to  combine  wilh  the  science  alrea- 
dy at  their  disposal,  an  acquaintance  wilh  Ihe  mani 
pulalions  of  workmen,  and  the  means  generally  re- 
sorted to,  in  the  various  details  of  con^truclion  in 
that  country. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  Jonathan 
Knight,  Civil  Engineer,  and  Captain  Win.  Gibbs 
McNeil,  of  Ihe  U.  .S.  'I'oponraphical  Engineers, 
wilh  Lieut.  George  VV.  Whisller,  of  Ibe  United 
Slates  army,  embarked  for  England  in  Novembtr 
last,  on  Ihe  mission  to  which  they  hail  been  deputed; 
and  prior  to  Iheir  return  to  this  country,  Ihcy  mi- 
nutely examined  every  Rail-road  of  note  or  conse- 
quence in  the  United  Kingdom. 

They  marked  Ihe  rude  execution  of  the  original 
conception,  and  traced  its  gradual  improvement,  un- 


til It  reached  il»  present  perfection,  and  although 
lliey  have  not  yet  been  able,  from  Ihe  urgent  nature 
of  Iheir  present  diilics,  lo  preparca  full  treatise  on  the 
subject  coramilled  to  Iheir  investigation,  (hey  have 
iinhesilatinuly  expressed  their  "entire  conviction,  of 
Ihe  s;eneral  efficacij  of  llailroadt  atatpcedy,  certain, 
iiiul  ecnnoinicai  means  of  conveyance."  Frequently 
in  contact  with  the  distinguished  Civil  Engineers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  uniformly  treated  by  them  with 
unreserved  politeness,  they  had  free  access  to  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  iiosscssed  in  England, 
both  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  Rail-roads, 
and  the  apiilicalion  of  motive  power  upon  Ihem. 

The  information  they  derived  has  been  actively 
and  usefully  employed  in  aid  of  our  work,  as  far  as 
it  has  proceeded,  and  Ihe  unremitted  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers,  m  furtherance  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  road,  have  alone  prevented  the  deputa- 
tion from  submitting,  before  this  time,  in  minute  de- 
tail, the  results  of  their  observations  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. During  occasional  intermissions  of  duty,  how- 
ever, their  Report,  with  the  drawings  illustrative  of 
it,  has  been  advancing,  and  will,  it  is  expected,  be 
compleled  at  an  early  period  of  the  ensuing  winter. 
Meantime,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  main  object 
of  the  mission  will  have  been  attained,  in  bringing 
within  reach  of  the  Directors,  and  at  their  control, 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  best  recommended  by 
previous  experience  in  the  execuiion  of  similar 
works. 

The  Boaid  are  highly  gratified  in  being  able  to 
state  to  the  Stockholders,  that  of  Ihe  five  instalments 
which  have  been  called  in,  and  become  due,  amount- 
ing to  Hi  per  centum  upon  Ihe  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  not  a  share  remains  unpaid,  and  thatupoo 
Ihe  two  accruing  instalments  becoming  due  on  Ihe 
first  days  of  December  and  January  next,  the  sum 

of  FIFTV-ONE  THOUSAND  TWO  UU.NDKED  AND  THIRTT 

DOLLARS,  has  already  been  received  in  anticipation. 
This  manifestation  of  confidence  and  zeal,  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  Stockholders,  is  not  less  honorable  to 
them,  than  encouraging  to  those  to  whom  Ibey  have 
confided  Ihe  execution  of  the  noble  work  in  which 
they  have  embarked;  and  affords  the  most  substan- 
tial guarantee  of  its  early  and  triumphant  accom- 
plishment. 

So  general  has  been  the  good  will  of  the  public 
towards  this  undertaking,  that  a  right  of  way  for  the 
road  has  been  volunlarily  conceded  for  the  whole 
distance  as  far  as  the  work  has  advanced,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance,  where  it  was  obtained  by 
process  of  condemnation.  The  same  feeling,  it  is 
confidently  hoped,  will  prevail  along  the  line  to  the 
Potomac,  and  as  staled  in  the  last  annual  Report, 
measures  were  early  taken  to  secure  the  right  of 
way,  above  the  intersection  of  the  road  with  Ihe  Po- 
tomac, along  every  difficult  pass  throughout  the 
line,  as  far  as  to  Cumberland. 

Signed  by  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  board. 
Philip  E.  Tho-mas,  President. 

D.iUimore,  October  12,  1629. 


IiADXES'  DSPAILTlVIZilVT. 


GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 
I  do  respect  the  times  of  old — the  times  of  beans  and 

pork, 
When  our  old  clever,  honest  Dads  went  whistling  to 

their  work; 
When  old  cuck'd  hats  and  breeches  were  the  fashion  of 

the  day, 
And  Rood  thick  bottomed  shoes  were  worn,  with  buc- 
kles shining  gay! 
The  times  of  old — the  times  of  old — when  our  good 

mothers  ivore 
Good  homespun  stuffs — aod  kept  their  muBs  and  tippets 

evermore! 
When  good  stout  waists  were  all  the  rage,  and  checks 

ne'er  painted  were, 
.\nd  borrow'd  curls  ne'er  decked  the  girls  with  beauty 

dcbonnaire! 
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The  times  of  old— the  good  old  times,  when  home- 
brew'd  beer  went  round 

The  merry  hearth,  where  boisterous  mirth  and  apples 
did  abound — 

■When  giggling  maids  would  hang  their  heads  in  bash- 
ful modesty, 

And  sprightly  lads  eye  their  Dads,  and  nudge  them  co- 
sily! 

The  good  old  times,  when  our  old  Dads  were  fat  and 
hearty  too, 

■\Vith  hair  comb'd  back  most  gracefully,  and  done  up 
in  a  queue — 

I  do  respect  those  golden  days,  when  fashion  was  in- 
clin'd 

To  make  her  votaries  wear  their  coals  with  pocket 
holes  behind! 

Alas!  they've  passed  with  time  away — those  halcyon 
days  are  o'er. 

And  now  men  doat  on  green  frock  coat,  with  pocket 
holes  before! 

The  women,  too,  have  taken  the  cue,  and  wear  their 
chains  of  gold: 

0  for  the  lads,  like  our  old  Dads,  who  liv'd  in  limes  of 
old! 


STOHTlZNa  OLIO. 


wild  fowl  on  the  win;,  near  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, approximate  the  sportsman. 

Indateil  supernatant  hopis'  bladders,  near  the  sur- 
face of  Ihc.  water,  are  preforable  to  any  tiling  else, 
should  the  decrease  of  wind  occasion  their  descent, 
as  their  weight  becomes  iinniediately  removed  by 
their  lloating.  The  greater  or  le«s  force  of  the  wind 
will  indicate  the  capability  of  the  kite's  sustaining 
and  flying  with  the  three  tails,  two,  or  only  one. 
When  with  only  two,  the  painted  hogs'  bladders  are 
to  be  substituted  for  the  second  scarlet  colored  silk 
lassel.    The  complete  a|iparatu3  is  here  figured. 

KlTK. 


Small  ^RVTassel. 

^1e 


Tassel, 


t^= 


(From  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Maga- 
zine, No.  i.) 

FLYING  KITE. 

To  Ihe  jVembers  of  CarroWs  Island  ]Vild  Fo^ol  Shoolin^  Club. 

SPORTSME.N  .attention!! 

Probatum  est. 

Conticucre  omncs,  intenlique  ora  tencbant. 

.Si)-, — Presuming  that  you  will  cheerfully  insert 

whatever  contributes  to  the  recreation  of  the  land 

proprietors  on  our  bay,  river,  and  creek  chores,  I 

beg  leave  to  make  known  the  practical  eliiciency  of 

ihc  Flying  Kite,  for  making  all  kinds  of  aquatic  wild 

fowl  on   the  wing,  approach  near  to  the  sportsman 

stationed  with  his  gun  on  the  point,  or  shore  side. 

'J'iie  kite  which    I  use  fur  this  purpose,  as  a  Ruse 
lie  Guerre,  has  its  fraitie  constructed  of  cane,  and 
according  to  the  Knirlish  mode,  is  three  feet  by  two 
feet  and  a  half  superficies,  covered  with  scarlet  co- 
lored thin  florentine  silk,  so  as  to  be  of  the  greatest 
attainable  ligblness  for  (lying  with  as  little  wind  as 
pos^ible,  that  it  may  be  put  into  operation  so  much 
oftencr  than  could  be  done  wereit  heavier,  and  con- 
sequently requiring  more  wind  to  fly  it.     The  scar- 
let color  is  adopted  as  being  the  most  conspicuous 
of  all   others:  and  silk  is  useil  for  Ihe  covering  in 
preference  to  any  thing  else,  that  it  may  not  be  in- 
jured, or  put  liors  ilc  comhal,  by  incidentally  (ailing 
into  the  water.     'I'he  tail  consists  of  about  twenty 
feet  of  twine,  having  at  its  lower  extremity  a  piece 
of  cane  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two 
feet  in  length,    transversely  placed;  to  each  end  of 
which  a  fool  and  a  half  of  twine  is  attached,  and  the 
other   ends  tied  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangle. 
Assuming  Ihe  piece  of  cane  for  its  base,  the  edge 
part   of  two  feet  square  of  thin  florentine   (scarlet 
color,)  silk  is  sewed  round  Ihe  whole  length  of  the 
cane,  so  as  to  subtend  il,  and  conslilules  a  lassel, 
which  keeps  extended,  and  by  its  flaring  exhibition, 
thus  appended  by  the  apex  of  the  triangle  to  Ihc  end 
of  the  tail,  lias  the  greater  efl'ect  of  making  Ihe  wild 
fowl  in  flight  approximate  the  sportsman.     Ninety 
feet  of  twine,  witii  a  lassel  at  Ihe  lower  end  of  il,  of 
similar   materials  and  coi\slruction,  is  fixed  by  the 
upper  end  round  the  middle  (dthe  cane  of  the  kite's 
tassel.     'I'his  second  lassel  is  for  Ihc  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  eflect  on  the  wild  fowl  flying  much 
low'cr.     About  ninety  feet  of  twine  is  also  fixed  by 
the  upper  end,  round  the  centre  of  this  second  tas- 
sel's piece  of  cane,  having  two  inflated  supernatant 
hogs'  bladders  painted  of  a  scarlet  color,  with  Ver- 
million and  spirits  of  turpentine,  for  a  tassel,  sus- 
I  ended  at  Ihe  neck  by  three  feel  of  twine  each,  and 
teing  tied  together  at  the  other  ends.appendi-d  at  Ihe 
lower  cxtreiuily  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 


Tassel, 


feet  square. 


th' 


feet  square. 


Painted 
inflated 


Hogs' 
bladders. 


This  Iluse  de  Guerre  of  the  flying  kite,  is  a  sine 
qua  uon  on  our  bay,  river,  and  creek  shores,  not  ha- 
ving any  point,  or  duck-bar;  as  il,  notwithstanding, 
brings  Ihe  wild  fowl  on  Ihe  wing,  within  killing  dis- 
tance. It  of  course  requires  nothing  more  than  ad- 
equate force  of  ivind  to  efTect  Ihe  flying  of  the  kite, 
either  blowing  on  or  off  shore,  or  up  or  down  the 
water.  If  on  shore,  when  the  river  or  creek  is  nar- 
row, put  a  servant  across  to  fly  the  kite  from  the 
opposite  side;  and  let  him  know  by  the  signal  agreed 
upon  to  be  made  when  the  kite  is  in  proper  position- 
al flight  as  lo  distance  from  you;  when  also  to  let 
her  move  out  toward  you,  by  giving  more  siring;  or 
to  take  her  further  from  you  by  winding  up  some  of 
it;  according  as  one  or  Ihe  other  is  designated  by 
Ihc  flight  of  the  wild  fowl,  lo  be  favorable  or  not,  in 
throwing  them  near  enough  lo  you,  or  too  much  be- 
yond your  station. 

When  on  the  bay,  or  wide  river  shore,  and  the 
wind  is  blowing  on  shore,  this  same  stratagem  may 
be  (Hit  inio  operation,  by  sending  out  a  row-boat, 
Ihe  kite  being  carried  its  full  length  of  .'"Iriiig  flight 
from  the  shore,  on  first  starting  from  it  in  Ihe  row. 
boat,  and  held  aboard  in  Ihe  flight  all  Iho  way  out. 
.•\ni!  as  soon  as  Ihe  boat  is  far  enough  ollshore  for 
Ihe  kite  being  in  suitable  position  for  influencing  the 
wild  fowl,  on  the  signal  being  given  by  ihe  sports- 
man ashore  lo  Ihe  persons  on  board  Ihe  boat,  the 
anchor  is  lo  he  dropped,  with  Ihe  kite  siring  tied  lo 
a  piece  of  leading  line  rope  attached  lo  the  cable  of 
the  anchor,  of  a  length  according  lo  Ihe  depth  of  the 
anchorage,  and  the  kite  left  flying;  tho  boat  being 
brought  ashore  and  concealed  from  Ihe  wild  fowl; 
as,  if  it  remained  out  at  Ihe  anchorage,  it  would 
cause  them  lo  fly  hit;!)  and  out  of  shot.  In  like  man- 
ner, should  (he  wind  happen  to  blow  up  or  down  the 


water,  Ihe  kite  is  to  be  left  in  its  proper  positional 
flight;  but  in  this  direction  of  the  wind,  the  anchor 
is  required  to  be  dropped  at  only  half  the  distance 
from  the  shore. 

The  utility  of  attaching  a  piece  of  leading  line  rope 
to  Ihe  cable,  consists  in  preventing  the  breaking  of 
the  kite  string  in  pulling  up  the  heavier  cable,  uhich 
leuutd  jirobabhj  happen,  and  be  a  very  mtd  apropos 
contingency,  was  it  fastened  lo  it:  whereas,  being 
lied  to  a  piece  of  leading  line  rope,  il  xcitl  only  have 
lo  sustain  its  trivial  weight;  for  as  soon  as  the  leading 
line  rope  is  brought  to  Ihe  surface  of  Ihc  water,  by 
pulling  it  with  Ihe  kite  siring,  it  is  to  be  taken  hold 
of,  and  Ihe  cable  to  which  it  is  attached,  brought  to 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  anchor. 

When  Ihe  sportsman  is  on  a  long  duck  bar,  or 
narrow  strip  of  land,  such  as  Carroll's  island,  where 
Ihe  wild  fowl  in  their  flight,  cross  over  at  various 
intersectional  parts,  here  and  there,  and  thus  perplex 
and  circumvent  him  by  the  vexatious  and  fortuitous 
irregularity  of  their  diverse  flight;  disappointing  his 
expectations  of  fine  sport,  and  frustrating  all  his 
shifts  and  manoeuvres  on  Ihe  occasion,  he  can, 
nevertheless,  most  fortunately  counteract  and  over- 
come this  impediment  lo  his  success,  by  fastening 
Ihe  end  of  Ihe  string  of  one  flying  kite  to  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground,  at  one  hundred  yards  dis- 
tance from  the  right  hand  of  his  stand;  and  the  end 
of  Ihe  string  of  another  flying  kite  lo  a  slake  at  one 
hundred  yards  distance  from  Ihe  left  hand  of  it; 
(when  the  wind  is  blowing  across  Ihe  duck  bar,  or 
narrow  strip  of  land,  as  here  supposed,)  and  thus 
make  Ihe  wild  fowl  in  their  flight,  which  would 
Otherwise  diverge,  and  cross  out  of  reach,  converge 
and  cross  within  it,  right  and  left;  so  as  greatly  to 
multiply  the  number  of  his  shots;  and  thereby,  in- 
stead of  having  very  precarious  and  bad  sport,  have 
it  (i(i  libitum,  and  to  liis  heart's  content. 

When  Ihe  duck  bar  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
the  wind  is  blowing  in  the  direction  of  its  course, 
then  Ihe  end  of  the  string  of  one  kite  in  its  flight,  is 
to  be  tied  to  a  slake  close  lo  Ihe  station  of  Ihe  sports- 
man; so  as  that  its  positional  flight  be  at  one  hun- 
dred yards  distance  on  one  side  of  him;  and  Ihe  end 
of  a  string  of  another  kite  in  flight,  must  be  lied  to 
a  stake  ai  two  hundred  yards  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  him;  so  that  Ihe  two  kites  may  be  two  hun- 
dred yards  distant  apart,  in  their  flight  one  from 
Ihe  other,  and  equidistant,  or  nearly  so,  on  each 
side  of  him,  right  and  left.  And  Ihe  same  manage- 
ment, with  a  parity  of  circumstances,  is  equally 
applicable  lo  a   narrow  strip  of  land. 

This  flying  kite  is  also  admirably  adapted  lo  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  a  low  tide;  or  of  ice  between 
Ihe  shore,  and  fluent  water;  each  of  which  every 
sportsman  too  well  knows,  by  dire  experience,  to 
be  a  most  grievous  hindrance  lo  the  approximation 
of  the  wild  fowl  on  Ihe  wing,  lo  any  thing  like  with- 
in killing  distance,  even  when  the  wind  Is  blowing  a 
hard  gale,  which  is  most  auspicious  for  propelling 
them  on  the  point.  When  the  wind  is  blowing  violent- 
ly oCTshore,  so  as  to  force  Ihe  wild  fowl  on  Ihe  wing 
much  further  out  from  Ihe  shore  than  usual,  I  advise 
the  flying  of  a  second  kilo,  so  as  that  its  fliglil  be  seven- 
ty yards,  or  more,  out  beyond  llic  other,  m  may  upon 
trial  be  found  expedient;  and  this  is  also  to  he  one 
hundred  yards,  or  more,  distant,  on  whichever  side 
of  Ihe  inner  kite  the  wild  fowl  are  flying  in  or  out. 
After  Ihe  morning's  shooiing,  when  the  wild  fowl 
have  ceased  flying  in,  and  fly  to  and  fro;  it  becomes 
expedient  lo  have  two  outir  kites;  one  about  a  hun- 
dred yards,  or  ;;io)-c,  on  each  side  of  your  station: 
the  eflect  of  which  will  be  to  drive  the  wild  fowl  on 
the  wing  unusually  far  oil',  siiflnienlly  nearer  in  for 
being  brought  as  Ihey  approach  Ihe  inner  kite  with- 
in its  operation  and  influence,  and  (browing  them 
within  shot;  this  is  most  indubitably  a  great  point 
gained. 

Should  Ihe  wild  fowl  appear,  Ihrough  Ihe  frequent 
local  exbibiiioa  of  the  flying  kite,  to  have  become 
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familiarized  to  it,  and  no  longer  so  cj-rogiously 
duped  as  is  requisite,  the  effect  can  «itli  all  lacilily 
be  fully  restored,  by  a  mutation  of  colour;  as  from 
scarlet  to  black,  and  i  ice  versa.  For  ducks  on  the 
winp,  about  one  hundred  yards  IcnRlh  of  string, 
places  the  kile  in  proper  position  lor  controlling 
then],  and  producing  their  appro.ximation.  Hut  not 
having  put  it  to  the  test,  1  can  only  surmise  that 
about  one  hundred  and  lifty  yards  will  [irore  the 
saitabic  length  for  swans  and  geese;  which  being 
much  more  shy,  and  more  easily  alarmed,  make  it 
requisite,  «c  may  presume,  that  the  positional  flight 
of  the  kite  be  more  distant. 

It  is  my  intention  to  substitute  a  hair  or  silk  line 
for  flying  the  kite,  and  all  other  purposes  for  which 
the  twine  is  used  in  relation  to  its  construction,  and 
its  appendages  of  tails  and  tassels,  in  lieu  of  twine 
altogether,  as  being  intinitely  stronger  and  more 
durable. 

I  hare  invariably  been  from  boyhood  among  the 
keenest  of  sportsmen,  and  for  these  last  twenty-four 
years  particularly  on  our  bay,  river,  and  creek 
shores,  in  shooting  the  aquatic  wild  fowl  an  the  wing; 
but  often  baffled  to  the  most  mortifying  degree,  in 
my  pursuit  of  sport:  till,  by  continually  pondering 
bow  to  attain  the  desideratum  in  view,  [hie  labor  hoc 
opxu  est)  I  Anally  devised,  and  bit  upon  this  project, 
and  etlicient  Itusc  de  Guerre,  for  duping  the  wild 
fowl  on  the  wing. 

And  so  completely  do  I,  from  ample  experience, 
consider  this  desideratum  in  requisition  to  be  attain- 
ed in  every  respect,  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
claiming it  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  stratagems  in 
aquatic  wild  fowl  shooting  on  the  wing,  for  bringing 
the  swans,  geese  and  ducks,  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances,  nolens  volens,  not  only  within  killing 
distance,  but  (nautically  speaking)  close  aboard. 
Your  respectful  and  ob't  servant, 

Alfred  Jokes. 

QiiMii  Jim's  Co.  Md.  Jtdy  19,  1S29. 
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Manufactcres  of  Iron  in  and  about  Pittsburgh. 

Upon  diligent  inquiry,  we  learn  that  there  are 
consumed  annually  in  the  different  Foundries,  Rol- 
ling Mills,  and  Steam  Engine  Factories,  in  and 
about  Pittsburgh,  sia;  thousand  tons  q/' fc?ooms,  and 
Jive  thousand  tons  of  pig  tnetal.  'I'hese  articles  are 
brought  principally  down  the  Monongahela  and  Al- 
leghany rivers  last  year  considerable  quantities  were 
brought  up  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  contracts 
have  lately  been  made  for  a  large  quantity  from 
Tennessee. 

There  are  nine  Foundries,  which  use  about  3,500 
tons  of  pig  metal,  and  employ  about  iib  hands. 

The  Rolling  Mills  are  eight  in  number,  and  are 
now  chiefly  employed  in  rolling  Juniata  blooms,  of 
which  they  use  about  6,000  Ions.  They  also  consume 
about  1,500  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  employ  about  HO 
bands. 

There  are  nine  Nail  Factories,  which  manufac- 
ture daily  about  eighteen  tons  of  nails,  and  employ 
about  150  bands. 

There  are  also  seven  Steam  Engine  Factories,  in 
which  are  employed  about  210  hands.  As  yet  but 
three  steam  engines  have  been  sent  east  of  the 
mountains,  four  or  five  to  the  northern  lakes,  and 
one  to  Mexico.  Within  two  or  three  years  past,  Ihe 
casting  of  sugar  kettles,  sugar  mills,  and  small 
steam  engines  to  drive  them,  for  the  planters  of  Lou- 
isiana has  become  a  very  important  branch  of  our 
manufacturing  business,  and  is  increasing. 

In  addition  to  the  metal  and  blooms  above  men- 
tioned a  large  quantity  of  bar  iron  is  brought  to  Pitls- 
burgb  from  Juniata. — Pittsburgh  Gazette. 


Malaria. — At  a  late  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris,  M.  Villernie  read  a  paper  on  the 


influence  of  marshes  upon  human  fife,  from  which  he 
drew  tho  following  conclusions:  —  In  the  salubrious 
portion  of  our  climates,  the  winter  and  spring 
months  are  those  which  give  the  greatest  number  of 
deaths,  and  the  winter  is  more  favorable  in  (he  north 
than  in  the  south.  In  marshy  countries,  Ihe  great- 
est number  of  deaths  is  in  the  months  of  July,  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October;  and  Ihe  evaporalion 
of  the  marshes  is  most  fatal  to  persons  from  one  to 
six  years  of  age.  The  complaint  which  generally 
attacks  children,  owing  to  the  malaria  of  marshes 
is  stated  to  be  an  acute  gastro-intestinul  tUection. 


Among  the  valuable  products  of  Florida,  is  the 
Cuba  Tobacco,  from  which  Segars,  but  lidle  inferi- 
or to  the  best  Spanish,  are  manufactured  in  abun- 
dance at  St.  Augustine.  Sugar  is  also  cultivated 
there  with  the  greatest  success,  and  is  of  excellent 
quality.  [U.  S.  TcUgraph. 
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Baltimore, Friday,  October  16,  1829. 


C  Cauliflowers. — Many  inquiries  have  been 
made  for  the  best  and  simplest  mode  of  cultivating 
the  cauliflower;  and  we  beg  leave  to  draw  on  our 
friends  through  this  medium  for  the  information  de- 
sired.— We  are  well  convinced  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  mode  of  culture  only  is  wanting  to  en 
sure  a  supply  of  this  excellent  vegetable  in  our  mar 
kets. 


C:^  Though  the  Tobacco  in  this  county  was  much 
injured  by  frequent  and  heavy  rains  in  the  summer, 
we  learn  that  the  crops  will  prove  belter  than  was 
at  that  time  anticipated.  No  frost  sulliciently  severe 
to  barm  them  has  yet  occurred,  and  many  planters 
have  already  secured  large  portions  of  their  crops. 
[Md.  Gazette. 


IT  By  a  letter  from  Sabine,  received  at  Cincin- 
nati, we  are  informed  that  the  Spanish  invading 
force  had  been  totally  defeated  in  Mexico,  with  the 
loss  of  their  baggage,  cannon  and  money. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 

By  several  arrivals  at  New  York,  intelligence  has 
been  received  from  Europe  to  the  lOlh  September. 
The  Russian  bead  quarters  were  still  at  Aidos; 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  had  been  unfurled  by 
the  Turks,  and  they  were  wailing  the  approach  of 
Ihe  Russians  who  were  within  eight  hours  march  of 
Adrianople — dreadful  carnage  was  anticipated.  It 
was  apprehended  that  Shumla  would  surrender. 
"The  increasing  willingness  of  the  Sultan  to  enter 
into  negotiations,"  is  stated  as  official  information  in 
the  London  papers  of  the  end  of  August.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Russians  have  consented  to  give 
peace  without  exacting  heavy  sacrifices  anil  abund- 
ant guarantees.  The  Paris  Const iliilional  aflirms 
that  Russia  had  offered  securities  to  England. — It  is 
said  that  the  only  defence  at  Constantinople  was  a 
fortified  camp  of  twenty  thousand  men. — But,  we 
shall  soon  hear  of  the  denouement  of  this  extra- 
ordinary war. 

London  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  7. 

On  Friday  last  we  observed  that  the  best  samples 
of  new  Wheat  were  full  five  shillings  per  qr.  lower, 
and  even  more  on  the  inferior  qualities,  with  a  large 
quantity  remaining  on  hand.  This  morning  the  sup- 
ply of  new  wheat  we  had  fresh  in  was  most  abun- 
dant from  Essex  and  Kent;  but  having  no  improve- 
ment in  the  condition,  the  sales  were  particularly 
heavy,  and  the  prices  must  be  noted  about  5s  per 
quarter  lower  since  last  Monday,  with  a  considera- 
ble proportion  of  the  arrival  left  unsold.  Flour  the 
same  as  last  week,    Barley  mantains  last  week's 


value.  Beans  of  both  sorts,  and  Grey  Peas  are  from 
Is  to  Js  per  quarter  lower.  While  Pcin  arc  dull  s;ile 
at  our  last  quotations;  the  same  may  be  observed  of 
Oats. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  8. 

Sinct  Tuesday  last  Ihe  arrivals  of  grain  from  Ire- 
land and  coastwise  have  been  moderate.  The 
weather  still  appears  very  unsettled,  and  although 
there  was  a  prclly  good  allrndance  at  market,  sales 
were  cflected  only  to  a  limited  extent,  of  any  kind 
of  grain;  Wheat  lolly  -M  aUd.Oats  I,  and  Flour 'Js 
per  sack  lower;  on  other  articles  no  alteration.  By 
Ihe  Act  9th  (jeo.  IV".  Cap.  GO,  passed  Ijlh  July, 
IsiS,  all  preceding  Acts  are  repealed,  and  the  Win- 
chester measure  entirely  abolished. 

Wheat,  per  701b.  English,  9s  .3.1  a  10s  6d;  Scotch, 
Lis  -Id  a  10s  4d;  Irish,  3s  4d  a  9s  9d. 

Barley,  per  601b.  English,  43  9d  a  5s  3d;  Scotch, 
4s  9d  a  53  3d;  Irish,  4s  9d  a  5s  3d. 

Rye,  per  quarter,  3-2  a  34s. 

Indian  Corn,  per  4301b.  red  32  a  34s;  white,  33  a 
.55s. 

Flour,  English,  per  '2901b.  fine,  47  a  52s;  Irish, 
•14  a  50s. 

American,  per  1961b.  sweet,  U.  S.  36s  6d  a  36s 
6d;  sour,  bond,  27  a  2Ss. 

Liverpool,  Sept.  10.— Wheat  has  declined  5$ 
per  quarter  in  the  London  market. 

Sales  of  Cotton  the  last  week,  20,000  bags  Up- 
lands are  quoted  4  5-8  to  6  id. 

PLOUGHS. 
Friend  J.  S.  Skinner, — Do  me  not  only  the  favour  but 
the  justice,  to  say  in  the  next  No.  of  the  American 
Farmer,  that  Sinclair  k  Moore,  in  advertising  my  Im- 
proved Ploughs  for  sale  by  them,  have  done  so  utterly 
against  my  consent.  Tliey  had  the  offer  in  Ihc  first 
place,  but  rejected  it.  Since  that  I  have  disposed  of  the 
right  to  supply  the  demand  for  my  Improved  Ploughs  in 
Baltimore,  to  Jonathan  S.  Eastman,  and  I  have  also 
given  him  authority  and  instructions  to  proceed  just  as 
the  law  directs  in  all  such  cases. 

Very  respectfully  thine, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  \Olh  Mo.  13, 1S:;0.     GIDEON  DAVIS. 

ANDREW  PARMENTIER, 

Proprietor  of  the  Horticultural  and 
Botanical  Garden,  Brooklyn,  New 
Vork,  at  the  junction  of  the  Flalbush 
and  Jamaica  turnpike,  2  miles  from 
the  ferries,  olTcrs  twelve  of  the  most 
select  Table  Grapes,  very  hardy,  of  the 
north  of  France,  at  §6  the  dozen,  with 
direeticuis  fur  planting,  &c.  or  at  'i5  cents  a  piece,  sepa- 
rately— siirli  us  they  are  described  in  his  catalogue.  He 
also  offers  for  sale  Vines  at  ib  cents  each,  for  vineyards, 
warranted  to  jrow.  They  can  be  had  from  the  15th  Octo- 
ber to  the  IClh  December,  and  from  the  I5lh  March  to 
the  1  jth  May — a  great  many  did  hear  fruit  last  summer. 
He  has  a  choice  assortment  of  i4J  kinds  of  apples,  190 
kinds  of  superior  pears,  71  cherries,  6-1  peaches,  15  nec- 
tarines, S5  plums,  15  apricots,  -0  gooseberries,  &c.  some 
of  very  large  size  and  in  a  fine  bearing  state.  Also, 
apple  trees,  paradise  stock,  full  of  fruit.  His  collection 
of  ornamental  and  forest  trees,  and  of  ornamental 
shrubs,  is  of  396  kinds,  and  more  than  200  rose  plants, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  green  house  plants. 

A.  1'.  will  undertake  to  lay  out  pleasure  grounds  and 
gardens,  and  will  be  happy  in  showing  his  port  folio  to 
amateurs,  at  his  establishment  and  nurseries,  w  hich  con- 
sist of  J4  acres. 

Orders  directed  to  A.  Parmenticr,  at  his  establish- 
ment, or  to  Gideon  B.  Smith,  agent  for  the  proprietor, 
at  the  ollicc  of  the  American  Farmer,  where  catalogues 
can  lie  obtained  gratis,  will  meet  wilh  prompt  attention. 
Oclobtr  16,  lSi9. 


TUNIS  .MOUNTAIN  BROAD-TAILED  SHEEP. 

A  few  rams  of  this  breed  crossed  with  the  Bakcnell; 
a  full  blooded  imported  Tunis  ram,  and  a  few  Bakewcll 
rams  for  sale  by  the  subscriber — price  §10  each,  deli- 
vered in  New  York.         VA.NBKUGH  LIVI.NGSTON, 
Near  Yonkers,  Westchester  Co.  N.  V. 

October  6,  1829. 
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FARM  FOR  SALE. 

The  beautiful  estate,  called  ANDREWSIA,  situated 
on  the  Heights,  within  a  mile  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  that  town — the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Christiana,  ami  of  the  rich 
and  picturesque  country  in  a  circle  of  many  miles. 

It  consists  of  168  acres,  whereof  59  acres  are  natural 
meadow,  in  excellent  order,  25  acres  of  wood  lands, 
and  the  residue  in  fertile  arable  land,  well  sustained  by 
a  regular  course  of  liming. 

The  Jilamion  Hovse  is  built  of  stone,  pebble-dashed, 
and  the  interior  walls  studded  throughout,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude dampness  nt  all  seasons.  The  dimensions  are 
sixty-two  and  a  half  feet  front  by  forty-five  feet  deep, 
with  colonnades  to  the  piazza  fronting  the  river.  The 
Mansion  is  built  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  in  the 
modern  style,  having  marble  mantles  and  mahogany 
doors;  and'  cost  §16,400  to  construct.  The  lawn,  con- 
sisting of  about  three  acres,  is  adorned  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennial  and  other  flowers  of  the  choicest 
kinds.  The  garden,  attached,  contains  one  and  three 
fourth  acres  of  prime  soil,  screened  by  a  board  fence 
six  feet  high,  and  is  well  stocked  with  choice  peach, 
pear,  quince  and  cherry  trees,  raspberry,  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  strawberry  and  asparagus  beds. 
There  are  two  coach  houses,  stable  for  six  horses,  tool 
house,  smoke  house,  seed  house,  bath  house,  (supplied 
by  a  never  failing  fountain  of  the  best  waler,)  wood, 
and  wash  houses,  &c.  &c. 

The  Ttnon/'s  house  is  in  view  at  a  suitable  distance, 
and  is  a  large,  convenient  two  storied  brick  building, 
having  two  parlours,  a  kitchen,  and  five  bed  rooms.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a  good  spring  house,  heu  house  and 
garden. 

The  Cam  is  of  stone,  and  in  perfect  repair;  under- 
neath it  is  stabling  for  six  horses  and  seventeen  head  of 
cattle.  The  barn  yard  is  sheltered  by  a  high  stone  wall 
in  front,  and  by  a  new  stone  shed  running  from  the 
northwest  gable  end  of  the  barn  to  the  aforesaid  stone 
wall.  The  upper  part  of  the  shed  destined  for  hay  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  has  several  windows  to  ad- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air,  when  rtquired;  the  under 
part  is  capable  of  accommodating  34  licad  of  cattle. 
There  is  likewise  a  wooden  shed  attached  to  the  west 
by  south  gable  end  of  the  barn.  Thus  the  barn  yard  is 
compleleiy  sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  winds. 

There  arc  two  extensive  apple  orchards  contiguous  to 
the  mansion,  and  tenant's  house,  and  a  lime  kiln  for 
burning  oyster  shells. 

Within  two  years  the  ditches  of  all  the  meadows  have 
been  cleaned  out,  and  new  post  and  rail  and  board 
fences  substituted  in  place  of  the  old,  and  gates  allotted 
to  each  field. 

The  situation  of  this  estate  is  peculiarly  advarita- 
gcous,  l)eing  on  an  excellent  turnpike  road  to  Wilming- 
ton, which  affords  a  good  market  for  milk,  butler,  poul- 
try, fruits,  vegetables,  &.e. ;  and  not  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  Brandywine  mills,  where  at  all  times  wheat 
and  cm-n  command  a  fair  cash  price.  The  stores  of 
Wilmington  furnish  every  description  of  articles  in  Ihi 
grocery,  dry  good  and  hardware  line.  Owing  to  the  fa 
cility  alforded  by  the  ntw  stramboal,  wliich  will  com 
monce  running  tliis  month,  and  perform  her  trip  to  I'hi 
iadelphia  in  three  hours,  a  person  may  visit  that  city, 
ipend  five  hours  there,  and  return  the  same  day  to  his 
evening  repast;  and  the  approach  to  Baltimore  requires 
but  a  part  of  a  day.  Another  advantage  is  the  proximi- 
ty to  the  (;hal)beate  springs,  distant  five  miles;  where, 
at  the  season,  many  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the 
neighbouring  states  arc  to  be  met  with.  The  last  and 
most  important  advantage  in  the  location  of  the  estate, 
is  in  its  unquestionable  salubrity,  as  experienced  by  the 
numerous  family  of  the  present  proprietor. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Capt.  Joseph  Nichol- 
son, of  L'.  S.  Navy,  Charles  street,  llaltiniore;  and  for 
terms,  to  the  proprietor  on  t!ie  premises. 

.Indictcsia,  near  ffVmin^ton,  Dtl.  Oct.  4,  ISiO. 


AGRICLLILRU.  RFP0SII0R\ 
SLNCLAIKS^MOOUL, 
Pratt  street   Wharf.  Baltimore, 
Have  recently  received  from  Europe,  a  fresh  supply 
of  White  Clover  Seed,  White  Cauliflower,  Early  Purple 
Cape  Brocoli,  Early  York  Cabbage  .Seed.     And  are  [low 
receiving  many  kinds  of  Garden  Seeds  from  their  Hor- 
ticultural Eslablisliment,  near  tlie  city,  which  have  been 
raised  witli  care,  and  can  be  recommended  as  pure  and 
£cnuine.     Thcv  are  also  expecting  in  a  few  days  further 
Supplies  of  Seeds  of  the  present  year's  growth,  from  re- 
gular seed  raiders.  Also  on  hand.  Orchard  Grass,  Clover, 
Timothy,  Herds  Grass  aii.l  I.uctrne  Seed. 
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Moon — Last  Quarter,  I'Jtli,  9  h.  23  in.  Mor. 
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WAN  TKD  TO  PUKCHASK. 

On  an  extended  credit,  a  Farm  of  from  iSO  to  500 
acres,  within  15  or  18  miles  of  BalliiiKjre,  any  where 
betivixt  tlic  Washington  Cily  and  I'rederick  town  turn- 
pike roads.  Inquire  of  .Mr.  Wilson  ol  the  House  of 
G.  B.  Wilson  k  Co. 

Oettber  18,  1822. 


In  store  an  extensive  assortment  of  AGKICULTU- 
R.\h  IMPLEMENTS,  among  which  are  their  highly 
I.MPROVED  WHEAT  FANS;  also  the  common  fan  and 
small  box  fans. 

COKN  SHELLING  MACHINE  improved,  which  will 
shell  250  bushels  per  day  by  hand,  and  may  very  easily 
be  attached  to  a  common  horse  power,  or  to  water 
works,  by  which  the  quantity  of  work  per  day  may  be 
much  increased. 

They  arc  also  manufacturing  a  CYLINDUICAL 
STRAW  CUTTING  MACHINE,  improved  from  the 
English  plan,  which  eutsstraw,  corn  tops,  &c.  With  great 
rapidity  by  one  hand,  and  may  be  attached  to  a  burse 
power.  This  is  a  very  elfective  machine  and  can  be  re- 
commended with  great  confidence  to  the  public.  It  can 
be  adjusted  instantly  to  cut  any  length  from  half  an 
inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches.  Also  five  other  kinds  of 
Straw  Cutters,  at  various  prices,  according  to  size  and 
mode  of  construction. 

OF  PLOUGHS,  the  assort- 
ment is  general,  embracing 
most  of  the  improved  kinds 
in  use  in  ibis  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  land  and  purpo- 
ses of  the  fanner,  viz.  Tin 
Self-sharpening  Sled  point 
Plough,  which  performs  well,  and  afl'ords  economy  in 
repairs  worth  the  attention  of  Agriculturists— The 
McCormiek  Plough,  with  wrought  and  cast  Shares- 
Davis'  Improved  Ploufhs,  with  wrought  and  cast  shares. 
Woods'  Patent  or  Freeborn  Ploughs,  cast  Shares— Bar- 
share  Ploughs,  with  wrought  iron  and  slccl  Sliares,  the 
kind  best  adapted  to  rough  lands — Subsoil  Ploughs, 
Shovel  Ploughs,  Scarifiers,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  kc.kc. 
..  THE  NURSERY  which  has  the  constant  at- 
'sV  tciition  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  concern, 
i«  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  contains 
sixty  varieties  of  Apples,  forty  varieties  of 
Peaches,  varieties  of  Pears  and  Plums; 
Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs,  (irapc  Roots  and  f'littings, 
Gooseberry,  Currant,  Raspberry.  Strawberry  Plant*.  &.c. 
with  some  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, Thorn  ((uicks, 
&c.  fee.  For  more  particular  information  of  the  kinds 
and  character  we  refer  to  the  catalogue,  which  may  be 
had  gratis,  at  our  store  or  at  the  nursery. 

All  orders  promptly  attended  to,  and  trees  put  up  so 
as  to  carry  to  any  part  of  the  United  Stales. 


Correcldt  for  the  uimcrican  Fanner. 
Baltimore  M.*bkets. — There  is  very  litil. 
street   flour    coming    in,   and    prices   remaii: 
change — ^^from  wagons  §5.50  a  o.62i,  from  sloi^^  ?',■-< 
a  v,i.T5.     The  graiu  market  is  dull,  the  news  of  good 
crops  in  Europe  having  depressed  the  price  of  wheat 
from  10  to  12  cents.     There  is  a  plenty  of  corn  and  oats 

ill  market Live  Stock.     Beef  on  the  hoof  is  very  dull 

at  quotations.  Wood  is  dull  at  the  prices  quoted,  which 
may  be  consi^dered  the  highest  rates. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  fS.OO  a  1 3.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00— red,  4.00  a  6.00— fine 
red,  6.00  a  13.00,  forwrapping  7.00 n  12.00— Ohio, com- 
mon,   a .—good  red   a . — fine  yellow 

J  ..00  a  30.00.  -Rappahannock,  3.50  a  4.00 — Kentucky, 
lino  4.50  a  7.00- wrapping,  4.50  a  7.00. 

FLOiiR-best  white  wheat  family,  §6.50  o  7.00— su- 
per. Howard  St.  5. CJi  a5.75;  city-mills, 5.25  0 Su9- 

quulianna, Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.37^- Grain,  best  red 

wheat,  1.05  a  1.0";— best  white  do.  1.10  a  1.15;  ordina- 
ry to  good,  1.03  a  1.10 — Corn,  white,  .50  a  .51  (  ytl.  .50 
a. 51— Rye,  —  n. 50— Oats,  .30 o  .31— Beans,  1. 10 a  1.15 

Peas,. 60  o  .65— Clover  seed, 3.25  a  3.50 — Timothy, 

2a2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  0  2.50— Herd's,  .75  a  '..00— 
Lucerne  .37  5  a  .501b. — Barley,  .45n  .50 — Flax  seed,.  75 
—Cotton,  Mrg.  .9^  a  .10— Lou.  .11  a  .12 — Alab.  .;>  a 
.10 — Mississippi  -10  o  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  n  .iJ- 
Gco.  .9n  .10— \ViiisKET,hh(ls.  1st  p.  .2.J  o23— in  bbls. 
24  a  25\ — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a.  16 — 
.vashed,.  18  (x.20 — crossed, .20  n.22-lhree-quartcr,.I5 
i.30~fall  do.  .30(1 .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  S- 10'"  — ;  Conn  try,  dew-rotted,  I20o  140— water- 
rotted,  170,1  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1, o 

5.50— Herrings.  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50o 
3.75- ;Mackerel,No.  1,  5.374  o  5.50;  No.  2,  4.75;  No.  3, 
3.75— Bacon,  horns.  Bait,  cured,. 9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .7  0  .8— Feathers,  .30 
a  .31— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $4.00,  grciird, 

1.25  bbl Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §4.50  n  §5.00.  Pin« 

Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  from  2.25  to  2.37;  by  the  sin- 
gle cord,  2.50— Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  S.50  to 
to  3.fi2\;  by  the  single  cord,  3.75. 
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A  new  Treatise  upon  Wool  and  Sheep,  translated 
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AORICUI.Tn&E. 


A  NEW   TREATISE    UPON    WOOL   AND 
SHEEP. 

B>Wi<iiffrl  from  Ou   French  (y  tht  Edilor  0/  tlu  .Imericm 

Fanner. 

(Continued  from  page  i-li.) 

Section  1. 

Cff  the  Classijieation  of  the  Fleece,  and  the  Jiuort- 

vient  of  the  It'ool  in  its  greasy  itale. 

In  s  well  administered  lluck  tlie  rams  am)  ewes 
ought  all  to  be  numbered  and  registered.  This  is 
tba  only  way  of  ascertaining  the  breed,  and  of  in- 
raring  the  improvement  of  line  flocks.  For  several 
jetrs  back  our  method  has  been  to  burn  a  mark  on 
the  horn  of  the  r.tms,  and  adjust  a  tin  collar  num- 
bered around  the  necks  of  the  ewes.  The  animals 
are  then  divided  into  classes,  accurdini;  lo  the  beauty 
of  their  wool,  and  particularly  according  to  the  uni- 
formity of  this  beauty  in  the  fleece.  By  such  an 
arrangement,  the  proprietor  is  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  idea  himself,  as  well  as  conrey  it  to  the  pur- 
chaser, of  the  exact  value  of  his  produce;  this  ar- 
rangement is,  moreover,  useful  in  determining  an- 
other classification  previous  to  shearing,  and  by 
which  the  assortment  is  rendered  easier. 

This  latter  classification  is  made,  by  uniting  in  the 
first  division  all  the  animals  upon  which  the  hand- 
somest wool  is  found;  that  is  to  say,  the  finest,  the 
most  equal,  and  the  softest,  hotoever  small  the  quan- 
tity of  it  may  be  in  each  fleece,  and  forming  the 
other  divisions  of  animals  of  less  fineness,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  their  inferiority. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  necessary  lo  be  particular  in  de 
termining  these  dl/Terences  of  beauty  or  fineness, 
but  there  are  certain  reasonable  limits  chat  should 
not  be  passed;  hence,  although  the  object  of  a  good 
assortment  be  to  collect  together  wools  of  as  homo- 
genous a  nature  as  possible,  still  a  complete  re- 
semblance IS  not  to  be  looked  for;  for  then  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  many  flocks  to  establish  as  many 
classes  as  animals.  We  must  not,  therefore,  'ton 
kt  (rifling  difTerences,  such  as  the  length  of  the  Gbr'> 
or  colour  of  the  grease. 

Few  flocks,  however  wanting  they  may  be  in*""- 
formity,  require  more  than  five  divisions  of  the**'"" 
animals;  unless  the  bad  custom  has  been  fr<owcd 
of  not  shearing  the  lamb  in  its  first  year,  w**^''  ^b- 
quently  compels  a  division  of  the  eighleer  naonths 
wool;  for  in  the  last  of  these  divisions,  »Jibracing 
all  the  animals  of  decidedly  Loferior  q>''''y>  3"  '^^ 
equal,  for  all  is  bad. 

In  these  five  divisions  we  do  not  iocM''  'he  fleeces 
the  wool  of  which  is  liable  to  brea>  .("  '<"'"«  "»*- 
voUe;)  that  is,  as  we  have  already  el^'a'^ed  ■'•  'hose 
wools  which  from  old  a;e,  sickr-ss,  and  defect  of 
nourishment  in  the  bearers,  h?^  at  first  become 
•lender  in  fibre,  and  having  r  own  out  a  second 
time  under  a  more  favourabl  slate  of  things,  are 
composed  of  two  portions  fc^'y  connected  lo  each 
other.  This  sort  of  wools  '">"''l  be  classed  with 
that  of  animals  that  have  '^d  of  sickness,  what- 
ever be  its  fineness. 

Having  thus  classed  ih- adult  animals,  the  lambs 
are  then  lo  be  attended  •>.  and  arranged  under  two, 
or  at  most  three,  divi-ons.  '''H  preserving  for  the 
basis  of  the  classifical^"  "'e  uniformity  of  fineness 
and  of  softness. 

The  preliminary  onsideralion  to  which  we  have 
just  called  the  aien''""  of  'he  grower,  must  |)re- 
cede  the  shearing  operation,  and  might  hence  be 
thought  more  ivrlincntly  alluded  lo  before  this  lat- 
ter operation;  ""'  ''  must  be  recollected  that  this 
arrangement  las  for  object  nothing  more  than  lo 
facilitate  t>^  assortment,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently  and  consequently  what  we  have  just  said 
came  in  ippropriately  in  this  place. 

If  it  le  required  to  save  time  and  labour,  every 
thing  must  be  so  arranged  as  that  the  assortment  shall 
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iroroidiately  follow  the  shearing,  and  that  the  wool 
pass  rum  the  tabic  of  the  shearer  to  that  of  the  an- 
sortci  In  this  manner,  the  flcrcos  will  not  have 
be»n  doubled,  rollcil  or  cntanuled;  they  will  have 
avoid>d  all  fearings  to  which  lliey  are  liable  in  these 
seven!  operations;  and  the  several  layers  of  wool 
will  lot  have  become  glued  logelher,  so  as  some- 
timesto  present  great  diflicullies  in  separating  them. 

If  his  method  be  followed,  which  we  give  as  the 
best  md  easiest,  it  will  be  necessary,  previous  lo 
shfarng,  to  have  every  thing  ready  for  assorting. 
The  letail  of  these  preparations  is  as  follows: 

In  he  first  place  the  number  of  assorlers  and 
their  assistants  must  be  regulated  by  that  of  the 
shcarTS,  and  these  must  be  proportioned  according 
to  thesize  of  the  flock,  and  the  time  allotted  for  the 
operaion.  The  rapidity  of  the  operation  will  de- 
pend ipon  the  uniformity  of  the  fleece.  Thus,  the 
superlne  fleeces,  in  which  this  uniformity  is  almost 
coinpLte,  and  those  entirely  inferior,  which  are  near- 
ly all  ;lassed  among  the  last  sorts,  take  much  less 
time  tlan  fleeces  of  middling  qualities.  Sheep  also 
arc  geierally  much  sooner  despoiled  than  rams. 

On  he  other  hand,  the  shearer  proceeds  more 
rapidl;  in  his  operation  with  the  ewes  than  with  the 
rams,  .ilher  on  account  of  the  size,  the  greater  pro- 
portioi  of  wool,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  the 
animal  or  in  consequence  of  the  time  it  takes  to 
shear  heir  armed  heads.  Hence,  it  would  be  im- 
possibl  to  fix  precisely  the  relation  that  exists  be- 
tween he  number  of  workmen  employed  in  shear- 
ing, ard  that  of  those  who  are  to  assort,  without 
first  kniwing  the  skill  of  both,  and  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstaices  relating  to  the  flock.  Our  opinion  is, 
that  tw)  experienced  assorters,  assisted  by  two  wo- 
men, t^ose  business  it  would  be  to  carry  and  spread 
out  th(  fleeces  on  the  tables  as  they  came  in,  would 
be  abl(  to  keep  up  with  twelve  shearers. 

Notrithslanding  the  advantage  which  the  hurdle 
seems  0  have  over  the  table  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sorting by  allowing  a  part  of  the  dung  and  other 
iropurites  to  separate  from  the  fleece,  we  think  the 
.ab/c»  jlKuld  be  preferred,  because  the  wool  slides 
beUer  upnn  ihem.  and  that  none  of  the  lock«  aro 
lost.  The  tables  should  oe  sumcicmi;  laige  to  al- 
low a  full  display  of  the  fleece;  but  should  not  be 
too  large,  for  both  of  the  assorters  working  at  the 
same  fleece,  ought  to  be  able  to  examine  easily  all 
the  parts. 

The  greatest  care  should  be  had  to  place  these 
tables  in  a  favourable  position  as  to  light.  This  is 
important,  because  the  appearance  of  a  wool,  and 
consequently  the  judgment  which  shall  be  formed 
of  it,  may  change  according  to  the  various  effects 
of  light;  and,  generally  speaking,  we  have  observed 
that  most  judges,  as  we  do  ourselves,  avoid  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  fleeces — prefering  to 
examine  them  in  the  shade.  However,  if  the  as 
sorters  have  experience,  they  may,  as  regards  this, 
be  relied  upon,  and  they  will  select  a  proper  position 
for  their  tables. 

Next  is  to  provide  necessary  baskets  to  receive 
each  quality  of  wool.  If  two  assorters  only  are  em- 
ployed at  the  same  table,  or  four  at  two  tables, 
placed  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  to  enable  the 
workmen  to  throw  the  wool  in  the  same  baskets,  the 
number  of  baskets  must  be  that  of  the  sorts  of  wool 
which  the  assortment  is  to  yield.  This  number  will 
he  five  when  there  are  three  classes  of  animals,  six 
when  there  are  four,  and  seven  if  there  be  five 
classes. 

The  store-house  must  be  situated  in  a  dry  place. 
Each  quality  of  wool  is  to  be  provided  with  its 
respective  chambers,  which  should  never  have,  what- 
ever be  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a  ground  floor. 

A  pair  of  scales,  adjusted  near  the  assorting  ta- 
bles, are  used  to  ascertain  the  gross  weight  of  the 
baskets  when  filled,  and  before  the  wool  is  brought 
to  the  store-house.  The  tare  is  then  taken  and  the 
net  weight  of  the  wool  determined. 


We  cannot  bo  Uo  particular  in  calling  the  Blten- 
lion  of  the  proprii  iurs  lo  the  iinporlHnce  of  kn-pinK 
a  correct  accouiil  nl  each  fliccc  in  it'<  gri-:i«v  >lale, 
and  of  the  varioun  iliircrcnre^  m  quality  which  these 
fleeces  afford,  cillur  rollirclnely  or  individually. 
The  assorting,  in  a  flurk  in  which  all  the  animals 
are  numbered  and  registered,  oilers  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  the  proper  mi-iins  to  be  em- 
ployed for  perfecting  the  wools,  provided  it  be  rare- 
I'ully  allcnded  lo:  Iwcause,  Ihe  nolrn  thus  registered, 
will  serve  uflcr  tliu  washing  and  sale,  lo  give  the 
rower  a  precise  notion  of  the  relalin;  value  of  his 
fleece,  and  consequently  lo  direct  hiiu  in  Ihe  choice 
of  his  breeders,  an,l  Ihe  general  management  of  his 
flock.  He  will  olleii  be  much  surprised  lo  find  great 
differences  in  the  prices  of  two  fleeces  of  unequal 
quality,  and  nothing  will  so  much  induce  him  to 
00k  lo  the  perfecting  of  his  wools  as  this  fact. 

We  shall  have  but  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
the  rules  for  assorting,  as  they  are  the  same  with 
those  that  are  followed  for  the  classification  of  the 
sheep  previous  to  shearing. 

The  shearer  must  receive  orders  to  reject  those 
parts  that  are  allogclher  inferior  and  jarrciues  (com- 
posed of  long  hair,)  which  he  will  cut  from  along 
the  legs,  or  the  top  of  the  head,  near  the  horns,  the 
cheeks,  &c.  These  portions  would  soil  the  wool. 
They  must  be  imniedialely  thrown  into  a  separate 
basket;  unless  it  be  desired  to  ascertain  the  total 
weight  of  the  fleece  before  it  is  assorted;  in  this 
case,  Ihe  shearer  may  gather  them  up,  on  one  cor- 
ner of  his  table. 

The  shearing  and  assorting  should  be  commenced 
upon  the  animals  of  the  first  class,  so  that  by  suc- 
cessively passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  the  as- 
sortment may  be  continued  without  iiiterruplion;  for 
instance,  the  first  qualities  of  the  second  class  with 
the  second  qualities  of  the  first,  &;.c.;  that  is,  when 
such  an  assortment  is  justifiable. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  a  good  assortment  is  the  uniformity  of  the 
sorts,  as  regards /ineuess,  uni/'o)'mi<)/,  and  soflnets. 
The  length  and  tnades  of  the  colour  in  the  fibre  is 
otherwise  of  little  importance:  neverlbeless,  care 
must  be  had  not  to  mistake  Ihe  colour  of  Ihe  grease 
with  that  which  may  have  been  indelibly  imparted 
by  the  urine;  thus  llieie  will  be  found  some  wools  of 
the  belly,  or  parls  of  the  belly,  that  can  be  assorted 
with  other  qualities,  even  the  superior  qualities,  and 
others  that  must  necessarily  be  classed  with  the  yel- 
low wools. 

Respecting  Ihe  lambs,  which  we  have  divided  into 
three  classes,  we  must  again  advise  the  shearers  to 
separate  with  care,  the  inferior  and  jarretues  parts, 
which  will  be  found  to  be  in  greater  proportion  in 
these  young  animals  than  in  adults.  Of  this  they 
should  be  the  more  careful,  inasmuch  as  the 
fleeces  of  Ihese  lambs  thus  picked,  n^y  probably 
enter  in  toto  in  their  assortment,  without  acquiring 
a  second  overhauling;  at  least  for  those  of  the  last 
class. 

However,  we  refer  our  readers  lo  the  several 
works  that  have  been  published  on  Ihe  subject  of 
assorting,  and  we  will  resume  by  stating,  that  thit 
operation  is  easy  and  certain  when  a  good  knowledict  of 
wool  has  been  previously  aeqitired;  but  that  otherwise, 
t(  nuiy  lead  to  serious  inconveniences,  and  very  heavy 
tosses. 

Sectioh  S. 
Of  the  Jf'ashing. 

Before  the  maniilacturer  can  make  use  of  the 
wool  it  must  have  been  thoroughly  deprived  of  its 
grease,  and  this  is  generally  done  in  the  factory; 
but  Ihe  wool  may  have  previously  undergone  divers 
sorts  of  washing,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  grower, 
or  merchant.  In  some  countries,  the  grower  washe* 
his  fleece  with  cold  water,  on  the  back  of  the  aai} 
mal;  more  commonly  it  is  sent  to  market  10  its 
greasy  state;  the   broker  between  the  grower  and 
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niaiiufHClurcr  receives  it  in  either  stall ;  he  has  it 
pickeJ  and  assorted,  and  finally  siilijicls  the  raw 
material  to  a  Hasliins  ""  warm  ivaler,  whic-.li  is  called 
the  merchant's  washing  (lavai^t  marchand;)  it  is  only 
alter  this  operation  that  it  is  offered  to  the  manu- 
I'ditiirers. 

The  processes  followed  in  these  .•■everal  wa>hingf , 
are  loo  well  known  to  reqiiire  any  account  of  Ihtni 
here.  Our  intention  is  hriclly  to  examine  their  com- 
parative results,  and  to  confine  onisclvcs  lo  that  me- 
thod wliich  appears  to  us  should  have  tl;e  prc^lVrence, 
both  in  the  interest  of  tlie  i;rower  and  manufacturer. 
When  ive  sliall  have  shown  its  advanlanes  and  re 
commended  its  adoption,  we  will  then  be  prepared 
lo  enter  into  the  details  of  the  practice  calculated 
lo  insure  its  success. 

0/  lite  tyathing  of  llie  U'nol  on  the  back  of  the 
animal. 
'I'bis  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted  in  the  great- 
est part  of  Germany,  and  in  some  provinces  of 
France.  It  must  be  observed  that  this  mode  of 
washing  is  an  innovation  on  the  treatment  of  meri- 
noes,  fur  this  race  was  not  sulijecled  lo  it  in  .Spain, 
whence  we  have  drawn  it,  and  is  now  adopted  there 
and  ill  those  countries  where  it  had  been  practised 
upon  the  indigenous  breeds,  but  since  the  adoption 
of  the  system  of  crossing. 

We  are  not  sure  that  this  method  is  not  without 
•oino  inconvenience  as  regards  the  health  of  the 
nnimals;  accordingly,  it  is  not  a  rare  occurrence  to 
find  Ihe  sheep  die,  or  at  the  least,  contract  danger- 
ous diseases,  as  a  consequence  of  this  operation. 
This  inconvenience  Is  particularly  sensible  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  high  mountains;  that  is,  in  locali- 
ties that  are  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  tenipera- 
ture.  Peihaps  it  will  be  asserted  that  the  races  of 
iheep  are  susceptible  of  becoming  habituated  to 
this  washing,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  chances  of 
accidents  are  so  diminished  as  to  amount  to  almost 
nothing,  every  thing  depending  upon  perseverance; 
but,  without  denying  altogelh»r  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  habit,  (by-the-by  quite  inexplicable.;  we  per- 
sist in  thinking,  that  it  cannot  be  introducca  niili- 
out  some  danger  in  those  places  where  it  has  not 
hsen  practised  before;  and  that  even  where  it  is 
most  used,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  altogether  its 
fatal  results. 

But,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  the  washing  of  the  fleece 
on  the  back  of  the  animals  presents  some  advanta- 
ges, which  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out. 

We  have  already  seen  that  nothing  was  more  in- 
determinate than  the  evaluation  of  wool  in  its  greasy 
itate,  in  consequence  of  the  great  variation  in  its 
cleanliness,  and  its  corresponding  less  in  the  opi  ra- 
tion of  washing.  Yet,  it  is  this  very  evaluation, 
uncertain  as  it  may  be,  that  is  to  serve  as  a  crite- 
rion to  the  grower  who  sells,  on  Ihe  one  hand,  and 
Ihe  merchant  who  buys,  on  the  other.  Killur  may 
he  led  into  serious  mistakes;  but  Ihe  merchant  may 
ciiniproniisp  Ihe  accidents  arising  from  fal>e  evalua- 
tion-, by  oli'rriiig  a  price  founded  upon  the  niini- 
iiiuin  of  produce  alone,  whereas  the  grower,  who. 
for  the  most  part  is  ignorant  ot  the  real  value  of 
his  wool,  is  almost  always  compelled  lo  dipend  up- 
on the  eBliiiialc  of  tlie  buyer  himself  It  follows, 
thirtforc,  that  an  important  point  will  have  been 
gained,  if  we  can  succeed  in  simplifying  the  dala 
upon  which  the  true  rates  for  the  sale  of  wool  should 
he  established.  It  so  happens,  that  washing  tlie 
wool  on  the  back  of  the  animal  affurds  us  a  means 
of  doing  tliis,  because  it  ih-prives  it  of  a  pait  of  il> 
grease  and  of  Ihe  inipiirilies  which  it  collci-ls  in  the 
fold,  thereby  limiting  Ihe  extent  of  losses.  Our  (  x 
perience  teach,  s  us  that  this  loss  may  extend  in 
greasy  wools  fioni  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent. 

In  fact,  it  is  hut  too  true  that  certain  wools  in  Ihe 
creasy  state  have  yielded  only  twenty  per  cent,  after 
Ihe  complete  washing,  wliereas,  olhcrs  of  a  eleanei 
■urt  bav«  yielded  as  ujuch  ai  forty  per  cent ;  that  it. 


twice  as  much-  But  Ihe  loss  which  wools  vwshed 
on  Ihe  back  can  experience  after  a  completelvash- 
ing,  does  not  range  wider  than  between  IwenN'-five 
lo  forty  per  cent.,  since  there  are  some  that  jjeld  as 
much  as  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  others  onljsixly. 

It  will  already  be  perceived,  by  this  ditlience, 
that  the  buyer  will  not  run  the  risk  of  comiitting, 
at  his  own  expense,  so  great  an  error  in  the  (ialua- 
lion  of  a  wool  washed  on  the  back,  as  of  oij  in  a 
greasy  state,  and  hence  he  can  make  a  bette  offer 
to  Ihe  grower.  'I'liis,  however,  does  not  uffice; 
and  we  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  show  dirccjy  that 
Ihe  data  which  are  lo  serve  as  bases  of  evaualion 
may  become  more  and  mere  certain.  In  thi  mean 
while,  we  shall  point  out  the  reasons  wherlfore  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  we  will  completed  attain 
our  object,  by  means  of  washing  on  the  aninal:  1st, 
because  it  is  veiy  dillicult  (or  this  mode  of  tashing 
to  clear  entirely  Ihe  fleece  of  its  impuritiet  2d,  i! 
is  necessary,  after  this  washing,  and  preJous  to 
shearing,  to  allow  the  wool  to  dry;  in  the  manwhilc 
the  grease  is  secreted  anew  in  more  or  les  quanti- 
ties, and  the  fleece  can  receive  new  impuiilie,  either 
before  or  duiing  the  shearing  operation. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  we  mustremark, 
that  the  French  proprietors  who  follow  tlis  mode 
of  washing  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  arefar  from 
taking  Ihe  same  care  that  is  done  in  Germsiy.  The 
latter,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  an  apprcximative 
notion,  as  accurate  as  possible,  of  the  probable 
value  of  their  produce,  so  as  to  be  enabed  to  as- 
certain the  true  worth  of  their  wool.«,  are  no  satisfied 
with  simply  washing  on  the  back,  but  thiy  assort, 
lo  a  certain  extent,  their  fleeces,  and  thuw  them 
commonly  into  the  market  only  after  havng  sepa- 
rated from  them,  the  entirely  iiiftrior  sorts. 
(To  be  continued.) 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazin'.) 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  GRAN. 

(Concluded  from  p.  242.) 

Or  THE  SprjB.  no  B" ■><■"•• — TUc  a//ur  IS  a  disease 
that  has  long  been  known,  and  is  peculiar  to  rye 
and  some  other  graminous  plants.  It  is  also  called 
by  the  French  the  clou,  horned  rye,  &c.  It  is  a  pro- 
duction of  the  seeds;  is  long,  horny,  and  cartilagi- 
nous, and  is  sometimes  straight,  at  others  curved; 
sometimes  it  is  found  more  than  two  inches  in 
length.  The  resemblance  of  this  substance  to  cock's 
spurs  has  given  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished. On  breaking  a  spurred  seed,  you  find 
within  it  a  substance  of  a  dull  while  colour,  adher- 
ing lo  Ihe  violet  skin  that  surrounds  it.  Rye  thus 
attacked  cannot  germinate. 

The  causes  of  this  disease  arc  not  rightly  under- 
stood. On  surveying  Ihe  different  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers, we  find  nothing  but  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainly. These  opinions,  however,  may  be  reduced 
lo  seven. 

The  fir-it  attributes  Ihe  spur  lo  llie  humidity  of 
Ihe  air;  the  second,  lo  Ihe  seed  getting  mouldy  in 
the  ground  when  it  does  not  readily  germinate;  the 
lliird,  to  the  presence  of  a  caterpillar,  or  other  in- 
sect, which  perforates  the  seed  and  thus  creates  in 
it  a  sort  of  son-;  the  fourth  ascribes  it  to  the  mois 
lure  of  the  soil;  the  fifih  lo  a  defect  in  its  fecundity; 
Ihe  sixth  to  parasitical  plants  of  the  inuslirooin 
family;  anii  Ihe  seventh  is  Ihe  opinion  of  Gaspard 
13  luliin  and  M.  Taranget  of  Douay,  who  attribute 
llie  spur  to  the  niplure  of  Ihe  seed,  occasioned  by 
too  great  an  abundance  of  the  juices  of  the  plant, 
which  burst  out  and  run  over.  To  give  more  pre- 
cision lo  these  ideas,  I  shall  reduce  the  above  opini 
ons  lo  five.  The  first  and  fourth  can  only  make 
one,  -liTice  Ihe  alino'|ihere  is  never  so  humid  as  in 
eountii's  where  Ihe  soil  is  habitually  damp;  the 
filth,  also,  is  only  an  imincdiale  consequence  of  all 
the  others,  or  of  oae  of  them  ulooe;  the  third  is 


scarcely  probable,  while  the  rest  have  a  charactcf 
of  reality. 

Ihe  opinion  which  attributes  the  spur  lo  the  moirf- 
dincss  of  Ihe  seed  in  the  ground,  is  supported  by  ao 
instance  that  occurred  in  1784,  when  the  rye  thai 
was  sown  in  a  light  soil  got  mouldy  before  it  germi- 
nated. Hence,  in  that  year,  the  crop  abounded  ia 
spurred  plants.  The  observations  of  M.  Gaspard 
Bauhin  and  M.  Dodart  appear  to  confirm  this  last 
opinion.  They  both  assert  that  the  spur  is  very 
general  when  heavy  rains  are  succeeded  by  hoi 
weather. 

M.  I'essier  remarked  that  the  most  rainy  years 
were  Ihe  most  productive  of  this  disease;  that  the 
soils  on  which  most  spurred  rye  grew  were  most 
moist;  that  high  grounds  were  nearly  free  from 
them,  unless  when  the  furrow?  prevented  the  water 
from  running  freely  cff,— while  the  lower  parts  of 
Ihe  same  field  produced  more  than  the  upper 
parts.  Sic. 

This  disease  is  not  contagious,  nor  is  it  propa- 
gated year  after  year;  nevertheless,  the  effects  il 
produces  on  persons  who  eat  bread  made  from  tba 
rye  that  is  infected  by  it  are  sometimes  terrible.  II 
is  said  to  be  a  real  poison,  which  almost  always  oc- 
casions death,  after  causing  convulsions,  heaviness, 
giddiness,  and  most  acute  pains  in  the  limbs.  Ili 
generally  affects  the  legs,  feet,  arms  and  hands,  will 
a  disease  called  the  dry  ga/igrene— insomuch  thai 
they  dry  up  and  fall  off.  Men  have  been  attackei 
with  this  disease,  who,  though  with  only  the  heti 
and  body  remaining,  have  nevertheless  lived  seTerall 
days  in  this  deplorable  state!  M.  de  Salenf,a  phy- 
sician of  Orleans,  asserts,  in  an  essay  published  in 
1748,  that  out  of  ao  hundred  patients  four  only  es- 
caped. 

Spurred  rye  is  equally  dangerous  to  animaltk 
Sometimes  they  have  been  cured  by  means  of  milt 
The  same  remedy  is  therefore  worthy  of  trial  upon 
man.  M.  Taranget,  already  mentioned,  thinks  thai 
in  all  cases  the  degenerated  limb  ought  never  to  b« 
amputated,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  nature  to 
separate  the  dead  from  the  living  part.  All  that  can 
>e  done  is  to  prepare  Ihe  parts  lor  this  separation. 

1  shall  add  nothing  to  this  sketch  of  the  calamitiett 
J^'ch  spurred  rye  sometimes  produces.  It  is  terrn 
fie  H  reflect  on  the  inattention  with  which  this  planli 
IS  cUijiated;  it  being  sown,  with  the  utmost  disr*- 
pf''>n  lands  favourable  for  the  cultivation  of  cora. 
In  g'nval,  the  farmers  are  not  choice  in  their  seed; 
they  se^Qn,  steep  it,  and,  in  short,  take  scarcely 
any  prec»^,|o,„.  H  js,  therefore,  useful  lo  offer  ad- 
vice to  tli6^^  ;,„,)  lo  repeat,  that  to  avoid  such  seri- 

h-"i,''f'^'  I  '*  ''"^^  ooglit  to  sow  rye  in  none  but 
high  lands;  ^j  ([,^j  ;„  njoist  ground  the  furrowi 
ought  to  be  c;.ricd  higher  than  usual,  in  order  t(K 
give  the  water, very  lacility  for  running  off  M. 
lessier  thinks  lb,  j,  „.ould  be  advisable  to  sow  ry« 
only  on  soils  that  ^e  been  ploughed  several  time*. 
and  sufficienlly  pr.,,,re,I.  He  suggests,  also,  thai 
the  spurred  seed  sh„|d  be  separated  from  the  rest 
by  me.ins  of  cribbl^,  ,i,e  holes  in  which  should 
only  allow  Ihe  goodr^ins  to  pass,  as  these  ar« 
smaller  than  the  spurnj  ones. 


Of  tub  Rbnmno  — iy  (he  expression  running 
(coukur.)  when  applied  tcfruils,  we  understand  not 
H-'Am'^;  or  mi.?e,i(»inge,  w^  speaking  of  flowers. 
Corn  and  in  general  all  lli,  cereal  plants,  are  ex- 
posed to  this  iinfruilfulness.  'die  j^i-s,  insle;i.l  of 
being  filled  with  good  seeds  >„,„  top  'to  I'.l!  un. 
have  them  only  at  Ihe  lower  p!v|,  or  else  Ihe  ^^l  i;i 
are  less  numerous,  and  defi,:lcnl  ■!  (lour. 

The  variations  of  Ihe  atmosplnv^  ,„ch  as  atmr.- 
dant  rains  and  high  winds,  when  tlifeflowcrs  g.  I  en- 
tangled, c.iuse  the  fecundating  dust 'o  be  earned 
nir,  and  occasion  miscarriage.  Frosli,  thick  and 
frequent  fogs,  too  great  dryness,  an<l  -ven  light- 
ning, may  he  considered  as  so  many  catses  which 
produoe  this  unfortunate  accident  amongst  corn. 
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'»  TiiK   Latini".,  OB  I.AViMJ    Ilow.N  OF  C'Rors. 

,  lyiii/r  of  wlicat  (cullcil  in   French  /<i  t»cije,  or 

..Iff*,)  and  many  oilier  cereal  pl.iiits,  is  an  acci- 

i  occasioncvl  by  liigh  wimls,  slorins,  iicavy  rains, 

or   I'V  loo   niucli    fulness   acquired    I'y   llie    plants 

I'r'iiti   hot   and   moist  tvcalhcr.     It  then  happens 

■, Iks  are  large,  but  hollow  and  soft;  their 

uid  fihrous  p;irls  hoinc;  only  nouri»hed 

.,  V  are  weak  ami  .-moolh — hanging  down 

I  »nd  l»i«l.ni:  together  hy  tin-  most  trilling  eau-;e. 

If  the  laying  takes  place  in  th'-  month  of  July,  a 

period  when    the   grain   approaches  to  maturity,  its 

affects  are  little  to  be  feared,  becauje  they  do  not 

generally  prevent  it  from  obtaining  il»   nulriinenl, 

and  ripening;  but  if  it  occurs  before  the  ripening  it 

may  materially  injure  the  crop.     The  stalk,  by  be 

iog  laid,  cannot  convey  nourishment  to  the  grain; 

its  canals  are  obliterated,  and  the  passage  of  the 

lap  necessarily  interrupted. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  prevent  the  Liying  of 
corn,  which  happens,  as  I  have  said,  from  heavy 
winds  and  rains,  Sec.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  corn,  when  clear-sown,  is  less  liable  to 
be  laid,  because  it  grows  stronger  and  expands  more; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  when  it  is  thirkly  sown,  the 
aap  always  rises  perpendicularly,  the  stalk  grows  loo 
high,  and  has  not  suflioient  power  of  resistance;  it 
therefore  bends  and  falls,  either  from  the  least  agi- 
tation or  from  the  weight  of  the  rain,  that  presses 
it  down. 


ScKDRT  Instances  OF  False  Philosopht,  ok  Agri- 

C0LTCRAL  Subjects,  pointed  odt  and  refdted 

BT  W.  Aito.v,  Es<i. 
[ExIrocJj— from  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.] 

I  pointed  out  in  a  previous  communication,  an  er 
ror  gone  into  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  and  Mr.  Sin- 
clair, io  imagining  they  had  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  nutritive  matter  in  about  100  different  kinds  of 
grass,  merely  by  mashing  them  in  hot  water,  and 
drring  and  weighing  the  solution.  The  same  learn- 
ed author  has,  in  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chcm- 
istr/,  raised  his  voice  against  the  ancient  and  lau<?a- 
ble  practice  of  summer  fallow.  He  says,  (p.  Sj3,) 
"tbe  benefits  arising  from  fallow  have  been  nuch 
overrated."  In  page  3.S  he  argues,  that  falbwin;; 
of  land  "aflfords  no  new  source  of  riches  to  the  soil. ' 
■It  it  (he  says)  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  single 
instance  of  a  cultivated  soil,  which  can  be  supposed 
to  remain  fallow,  for  a  year,  with  advan'age  to  the 
farmer"  And  in  page  S54  he  says,  'It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  there  is  as  much  use-ul  manure  in 
the  lands  at  the  end  of  a  clean  fillow,  as  at  the  time 
the  vegetables  clolhiag  the  surface  "ere  first  plough- 
ed in."  And  Mr.  Steel,  writer  to  t.^e  signet,  in  some 
learned  communications  on  tie  subject  of  fil- 
low, published  in  the  first  volune  of  the  Farmers 
Kegiiter,  has  endeavoured  to  -how  the  error  of  na- 
ked fallow,  from  the  authority  of  the  classics,  the 
practice  of  the  Chinese,  and  tbe  writings  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy. 

But  with  all  manner  of  respect  to  these  learned 
authors,  and  without  eilter  ransacking  the  Greek 
and  Roman  authorities,  or  inquiring  into  the  practi- 
ces of  the  Chinese  or  rhe  'i'artars,  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  nakea  fallow  is,  in  all  loamy  and 
heavy  land,  and  part.cularly  in  all  lanil  ivhere  clay 
abounds,  not  only  a  rational  iui|iroveinenl,  but  an 
operation  higbl*  necessary,  at  proper  intervals;  and 
one  which  the  exi^erience  of  ages  and  centuries  has 
proved  to  be  bislil)  bcnefiiial.  It  is  probably  true, 
that  those  who,  last  century,  imputed  the  fine  crops, 
that  are  generally  ohiained  after  fallow,  to  the  col- 
lection of  salts,  or  nitre,  in  the  operation,  were  so  far 
misliiken,  as  Sir  lluniphry  says.  But  surely  Ihn 
destruction  of  weeds,  tbe  reduction  of  them,  and  all 
other  inert  vegetable  niallor  in  the  ground,  and  the 
deepening  and  pulverizcns  of  the  sod,  by  a  course  ol 
summer  fallow,  are  advantages  that  cannot  be  dis- 


puted Though  I  am  but  ill  qualified  to  point  out 
all  Iheeflccts  which  the  exposure  to  the  atniosphcri- 
has  Ujon  land  when  under  a  course  of  fallow;  nor 
could  such  an  inquiry  be  entered  upon  here;  still  I 
anisai.sficd,  from  the  well-known  faul,  that  where 
ever  lind  is  subjected  to  a  regular  course  ofsoui- 
racr  fillow,  the  soil  is  so  much  unproved  and  enrich 
ed  b;  it,  that  tbe  lirst  crop  generally  repays  the 
whoU  expense.  This  fact  may  not  be  known  to 
peopb  brought  up  and  living  in  London,  or  Edin- 
burgl ,  and  deeply  engaged  in  chemie.il  researches, 
or  in  llie  labours  of  a  law  agent;  but  they  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  person  who  has  been  bred  a  prac- 
tical lirmer,  and  seen  and  experienced  the  good  ef- 
fects of  summer  HJlow,  on  all  sorts  of  clay  or  heavy 
land.  And  if  the  beneficial  ellccis  of  naked  fallow 
has  bien  ex[ierienced  for  ages,  and  is  still  resorted 
to  by  every  intelligent  and  industrious  farmer,  it  must 
go  i.iriher  in  deciding  that  point  than  volumes  of 
theorj  from  men  ever  so  much  learned  in  chemistry 
or  in  law.  Sandy  soils  may  be  kept  clean  of  weeds 
by  spring  fallows,  drill  crops,  hoeing,  weeding.  Sic, 
but  in  all  heavy  and  clay  lanil,  an  occasional  course 
of  fillow  is  indispensably  requisite,  in  order  to  over- 
con^e  the  vvecds,  bring  the  inert  vejetalde  matter  in 
the  soil  into  operation,  and  to  deepen  and  pulverize 
the  soil.  Such  has  long  been  the  well-founded  opi- 
nion of  the  most  intelligent  farmers,  and  lliey  have 
acted  according  to  that  opinion,  and  have  found 
their  interest  in  doing  so,  whatever  may  be  the  prac- 
tice in  China;  and  they  will  not,  I  am  certain,  be 
driven  from  an  approved  practice  by  mere  specula- 
live  theory.  Experience  is  ihe  farmer's  surest  guide, 
and  in  no  oilier  instance  has  it  been  more  fully 
brought  to  tbe  test  than  in  fallowing  land  occasion- 
ally 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  says,  p.  S55,  "The  texture  of 
the  soil  is  not  so  much  improved  by  its  exposure  in 
sumTier  fallow  as  in  winter,  when  the  expansive 
powers  of  ice,  the  general  dissolution  of  snows,  and 
Ihe  alternation  from  wet  to  dry,  lend  to  pulverize  it, 
and  to  mix  thediflerent  parts  together."  But  if  Sir 
tiiiaiphry  had  been  a  practical  farmer,  or  had  resi- 
ded much  among  farmers,  he  would  hnvc  known, 
that  though  frost  so  far  opens  a  clay  soil,  yet  the 
winter  rains  do  not  "lend  to  pulverize  it,"  as  lie  sup 
poses,  but  the  reverse:  neither  is  there  during  win- 
ter any  such  "alternations  from  wet  to  dry  as  can 
tend  to  pulverize  the  soil,  or  to  mix  its  different  parts 
together."  Frost  opens  the  pores  of  the  ground, 
but  it  does  not  reduce  the  »veeds,  and  vegetable 
mailer  in  the  soil,  to  the  food  of  plants.  If  the  far- 
mer could  command  frost  as  he  does  fallow,  hi 
would  likely  apply  more  of  it  to  the  land  than  nature 
furnishes,  in  order  to  open  and  pulverize  the  stub- 
born clay  soils;  but  rains  uniformly  sour  the  clay,  and 
form  it  into  mortar;  and  as  Io  the  dry  times  he  reck- 
ons upon  in  winter,  to  pulverize  the  soil,  we  have  no 
such  drought  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  Scotland, 
nor  even  in  England.  Neither  does  any  of  the  al- 
ternations of  the  weather  which  Ihe  learned  Baronet 
refers  Io,  mix  Ihe  different  parts  of  tbe  soil  together, 
as  he  seems  to  imagine;  but  all  these  improvement 
are  accomplished  by  a  course  of  summer  fillow. 
The  repealed  ploughings  deepen  and  mix  the  soil 
and  by  exposing  il  allernately  to  rain,  drought,  sun 
shine,  and  air,  it  ismixed,  deepened,  and  pulverized; 
and  it  is  also  enriched,  by  having  the  weeds  and 
whole  vegetable  matter  in  the  ground  reduced  to  Ihe 
food  of  plants. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
BRIGHTON  CATTLE  SHOW. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  cattle,  Ihe  ploughing 
match,  &.C.  was  held  al  Bri;;liton,  on  Wednesday 
lllh  inst.  'I'he  day  was  uncommonly  pleasant,  the 
cnlection  of  people  larger  than  we  ever  before  wit- 
nessed on  this  occasion,  and  tbe  exhibition  as  inter- 
esting as  on  any  former  occasion. 


The  siili-criplion  picniium  of  $100.  for  Ihr  be«l 
butter,  not  less  than  31)0  lb«.  was  not  awarded.  'I'he 
cuiiiniittee  reported  that  three  entries  only  were 
niKile,  nnil  neither  of  these  of  a  quality  >ul1ir.iriitly 
excellent  to  justify  Ibi-ni  in  awarding  it. 

[Ave  Slock. — The  exbilulion    in   this  department 
wa«  very  fine.      M  iny  of  the  pens   wi-re    fi'led   ivilh 
slock  of  excellent  appearance  from  J.  L.  Boyl«lon, 
E-(|   Hon.  John  Wells,  and  John  Prince,  E-q  — one 
of  Mr.  Boylston's  oxen  weii;h<"d  iilSl  lbs. — one  from 
II,   Harrington    weighed   I7jO— one   hull   from  .Mr 
Harrington.  1  year  and  6  months  oM,  weigh'^d  1091; 
a  line  bull  15  months   old,  weighed    1092    lbs   from 
Win.  Worlbinglon,  of  Dorchester — a    fine  liull  be- 
longing to   the    town    of  Cambridge,  3    years   old, 
uei:;bing  1512 — a  bull  from  S.  Conant,  of  Concord, 
weighing    lOtiO,    and    a   very  fine   one,  weight  not 
mentioned,  from  Nathan  Grout,  of  Sherburne — fine 
fat  oxen  from  Samuel  Sweetser,  of   Alhol.     There 
were  fine /ici/erj  from   Benj.    V.  French,  of  Brain- 
tree — C.   Newhall,    of    Dorchester — Jnlin     Prineo, 
Esq  of  Roxbury— Nath'l    Curtis,  of  Roxliury—M. 
Vose,  of  Walerlown — Z  Cook,  Jr.  of  Dorchester — 
John  Pr-rry.of  Sherburne — E.  Fiske.  of  Weston — 
Benj.  P.    Williams,   of    Roxhurv — Jidin    Kintr,   of 
.Medford— J.  W.  Watson,  of  Princeton  — E.  Sled- 
man,  of  Cambridge— C.    H.    Billings,  of  Roxhnry. 
Cows,  with  and    wiihout  calves,    from   Ralph  Has- 
kins,  R-q.  of  Roxbnry,  (Mr.  Haskins'  cow  i«  cele- 
brated for  Ihe  remarkable  richness  of  her  cream)  — 
Wm.  Worthinglon,  of  Dorchester — .1.  Slickney,  of 
Essex   county — Mr.  Btillrick,  of  Concord — J.  Bst- 
lelle,  of  Dover— Z    Cook,  Jr.  of    Donhester— E. 
Slcdman,of  Cambridge— Peter  Paige,  of  Shirley — 
L.   Ilosnian,  of   Bi'rifonl  — J.    Coolidge,  of  Water- 
town,  and  J.  Clark,  of  Charlestown.     Fine  Calrei 
from   E.   Silsbee,  of   Boston — J.    Lemist,   of  Rox- 
hiiry- T    Williams,   of    Chelsea— C.    Newhall.    of 
Dorchest'er.      Fine   Bulls,  other  than    those    men- 
tioned above,  from  Col.    Jaques,  of  Charlestown  — 
T   Earned,  of  Watertown— S.  Dudley,  of  Sutton— 
B.  v.  French,  of  Braintree — Benjamin  P.  Williams, 
of  Roxbury — Alfred  Welles,  of  Dorchester 

ftlr.  Aiken  of  Dracult.exhiliited  several  inseniom 
inventions,  which  he  has  patented;  one  of  the«-e 
was  for  s|)litlinK  straps  of  leather  to  any  degree  of 
thickness  for  braiding,  Ihongs,  &c.  An  apparatus 
is  attached  to  it  whereby  leather  may  be  shaved. 
bcvtiliiig  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  for  shoemak- 
ers, price  ft;  also,  a  sawset,  Io  regulate  with  ex- 
actitude the  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  a  machine  for  cut- 
ting scions-from  trees,  and  other  purposes. 

Some  fine  specimens  of  silk  were  exhibited  by  J. 
H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  in  single  and  double  cocoons, 
in  the  different  stages  of  manufacl-ire,  and  also 
made  into  elegant  fringe  lassels,  combined  with 
worsted. 

Among  sevcr.il  extraordinary  productions  of  the 
earth,  were  some  lemons  from  a  tree  in  the  ereen 
house  of  tbe  late  Hon.  Timothy  Bigi-low,  of  Med- 
ford, some  of  them  17  inches  in  circumference. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the 
country,  having  upon  its  branches  three  hindr$d 
lemn'is,  the  greater  part  of  them  of  extraordinary 
dimensions. 


[From  the  New  Hampshire  Journal.] 
POTATOES. 
To  Ihe  Ilnn.  J}e;ricuUurnl  Societies: 

The  following  was  the  proiluci  of  four  plats  in 
the  Sunconk  Factory  gardens,  planted  the  first  week 
in  June,  Willi  cut  pieces,  in  drills,  one  fool  apart, 
covered  with  a  sliulil  dressing  of  horse  manure, 
hoed  twice — gathered  on  Ihe  '2-2d  of  September, 
carefully  weighed,  and  Ihe  ground  exactly  measured. 
The  weeds  were  carefully  pulled  up  whent'ver  Ihey 
appeared.  The  average  weiiiht  of  the  polaloei 
when  gathered  was  54  pounds  a  IhhIipI. 

On  16S  square  feel,  li6  lbs.  at  Ihe  rale  of  S2,«70 
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ibs  or  605  bushels  per  acre.  On  1849  do.  1435  lbs. 
at 'the  rate  of  33,806  lbs.  or  626  bushels  per  acre. 
On  3''4  do.  3tf4  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  51,626  Ibs.  or  955 
bushels  per  acre  On  122  do.  147  Ibs.  at  the  rate  of 
5i,488  lbs.  or  972  bushels  per  acre.  0.  Sstark. 
Pembroke,  October  1.  1SJ9 

HORTICULTURE. 


SWEET  ALMONDS,  FILBERl'S,  &c. 

Mb.  Skinner: 

II  seems  hii;hly  proper  that  we  as  Americans 
should  turn  our  attention  to  every  species  of  culture 
which  will  remunerate  for  the  labour,  more  espe- 
cially where  we  are  dependent  at  present  on  foreign- 
ers for  a  supply.  The  culture  ol  the  sweet  almond, 
whose  fruit  is  now  imported  m  such  quantities  is 
one  of  the  articles  winch  could  ea^ly  l;e  produced 
,0  anv  extent,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  south  ot  it. 
Filberts  can  also  he  raised  in  any  quantities  on 
trees  or  large  bushes,  planted  as  bed|;es,and  which 
thereby  subserve  a  double  purpose. 

It  also  seems  astonishins,  that  two  such  valuable 
fruit  trees  are  so  little  cultivated  as  the  Spanish 
chestnut  and  the  Madeira  nut  or  English  walnu.- 
The  former  produces  very  large  fruit  of  excellent 
quality,  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  in  the  south 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  an.l  Italy,  it  forms  a 
most  valuable  article  of  food  for  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is  a  regular  article  of  sale  for  that  purpose.  It 
„  but  seldom  this  fruit  finds  its  way  to  our  markets 
from  Europe,  but  a  plenliCul  supply  might  easily  be 
furnished  by  planting  orchards  of  this  tree,  the  same 
as  we  do  with  the  apple,  or  by  planting  them  along 
avenues  and  highways;  and  there  is  no  doubt  they 
would  as  well  repay  the  proprietor  as  an  orchard  ol 
anv  other  kind.  .... 

The  Madeira  nut  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  would  yield  also  an  ample  remiinera- 
tion  as  the  nuts  are  sold  when  green  for  a  dollar  the 
hundred,  for  pickling,  and  when  ripe  are  in  gre»t 
request  for  the  table.  Hortus. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
NOTICE  OF  THE  "SYLVANGE  VETRE" 
PEAR— In  English,  the  "Green  Sylvanqe." 
Mr  Kditnr,—hy  some  accident  I  omitted  in  my 
publication  la*t  spring,  any  proper  notice  of  this 
admirable  pear,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  acqui- 
sitions we  have  made;  of  which,  however,  my  hor- 
ticultural friends  will  judge  from  the  following  facts 
and  history.  ,  .  r  »» 

1  received  .icion*  only  of  this  pear,  from  Mr. 
Kni"ht,  under  the  name  of  Sylvanche  vcrU  d'hyver." 
which  means  "Green  winter  Sylvanche."-Mr. 
KniKht's  name  for  the  pear  was  erroneous,  as  the 
following  history  will  show,  and  it  will  not  be  extra- 
ordinary to  cultivators  who  know  how  soon  name, 
bvcome  chang.d,  owing  to  the  ignorance  and  care- 
|.-9.nrs8  of  gardeners,  but,  certainly  not  Mr.  Knigbt  s 
.-.nrrlissnehs.  Before  I  i.'i*e  the  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Ibis  valuable  pear,  1  will  simply  state  its  his- 
tory, since  its  arrival  /ie>c.  1  divided  the  scions, 
(for  I  hail  no  tree,)  between  myself  and  Mr.  Par 
sons  I  bad  forgottin  where  I  inserted  them,  but 
hr  had  preserved  the  lubth.  Last  year  I  had  three 
very  .-xlraordinary  pear:-,  of  great  size  and  uncom 
moil  (•xcpllence,and  was  at  a  loss  what  to  call  Ihem. 
1  gave  one  of  them  to  S.  Downer,  Esq.  of  Dorches 
tpr,  who  tanlcd  il,  "hrn  ripe,  and  admired  its  quali 
ti.'s'  1  Ihoii-'ht,  ;iNo,  ihat  it  was  a  pear  of  first  rati- 
ex.ellenre.  This  jear  1  had  a  peck  of  them  ol 
great  size,  and  so  unpromising  in  appearance,  that 
an  observer  would  suppose  them  to  be  a  baking 
pear  only.  .lust  at  tins  moment,  yesterday,  I  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Parsons,  the  same  pear,  identical 
in  form  and  appearance,  and  scientific  description, 


assuring  me  that  he  received  it  as  the  "Sylvtnche 
verte  d'hyver"  frommc  as  sent  by  Mr.  Knight.jThis 
led  of  course  to  an  examination  of  all  the  acoounts 
of  the  Sylvanche  pear,  and  it  resulted  in  perfect 
knowledge,  that  it  is  the  "Sylvange  verte,"  a  lative 
pear  of  France,  growing  near  Verdun,  a  toiin  fa- 
mous for  the  residence  of  many  hundred  Elglish 
prisoners,  seized  by  Bonaparte  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  in  1802.  j 

I  submit  the  following  account  from  the  Ldndon 
Horticultural  Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  429,  gijen  in 
a  letter  from  Mons.  Charles  Francis  Pierard.k  cor- 
responding member  of  said  Society.  j 

"There  are  three  varieties  of  Sylvange  hears, 
They  derive  their  name  from  a  small  village  of  that 
name  near  Verdun."  We  shall  copy  only  wHat  he 
says  of  the  "Sylvange  verte-" 

"Of  the  Sylvangcs,  the  green  is  much  preferable, 
and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  every  good  garden.  It 
is  a  middling  sized  pear,  (with  us  in  America  an 
enormous  one,)  varying  in  its  form.— It  is  usually 
flattened  towards  the  head,  rounded  towards  the 
stalk,  or  terminated  by  a  very  blunt  point.  The 
fruit  is  a  little  swollen  towards  the  middle,  and  ir- 
regular in  its  outline;  the  skin  is  of  a  bright  green 
on  the  shaded  side,  of  a  dark  green  and  besprinkled 
with  gray  spots  on  the  exposed  side,— the  whole  of 
the  skin  is  rough,  and  marked  with  large  black  or 
gray  spots,— the  stalk  is  short,  slender,  and  placed 
obliquely  in  the  fruit,  by  the  side  of  a  slight  eleva- 
tion,—the  eye  is  small,  and  lies  in  a  slightly  de- 
pressed cavity,  the  edge  of  which  is  studded  with 
several  knobs,— the  flesh  is  sensibly  green  near  the 
skin,  white  in  the  centre,  soft,  saccharine,  and  of  a 
peculiarly  agreeable  flavour. 

"The  Green  Sylvange  ripens  in  October,  and 
keeps  till  the  end  of  December.— Besides  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  rotting  soon,  like  the  Beurre  tl'An- 
gleterre,  the  Epargne,  &c.  &c.— it  has  also  that  of 
never  being  gritty.— It  requires  a  sheltered  situation, 
and  not  a  strong  soil." 

Such  Is  Mons.  Pierard's  description  of  this  new 
variety  of  natural  pears  Miave  iii=citcJ  it  at  large,  | 
in  order  that  cultivators  may  know  whether  the  fruit 
sold  to  them  as  this  pear,  is  truly  such  or  not.  1 
feel  sure  that  Mr.  Parsons  and  myself  have  this 
identical  fruit  It  diflers  only  in  its  size— his  weigh- 
ing 13  ounces,  and  mine  11— in  all  other  respects, 
it  agrees  with  the  description.  Its  great  fault  is, 
that  it  bears  too  exuberantly.  It  ripens  well  in  our 
climate,  and  a  tree  of  medium  size  would  yield  at 
least  four  barrels.  A  stranger  would  suppose  it  to 
be  a  coarse  fruit,  but  from  specimens  which  1  shall 
send  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Massachusetts, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  will  place  it  by  the  side  of  the 
Chaumontelle  and  St.  Germain.  1  now  send  one 
specimen  for  inspection  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
though  it  will  not  be  ripe  till  about  December. 
Mons.  Pierard  says  it  ripens  in  October,  and  will 
keep  till  December.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this 
(o  be  true,  because  one  pear,  out  of  a  peck,  has  aU 
rciidij  ripened,  though  others  are  as  hard  as  the  one 
now  sent.  J-  Lowell. 

Roxbury,  October  i,  1829. 


Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with  fruit  treei 
is  that  practised  by  Elias  Phinney,  Esq.  of  Lexing- 
ton. Mass.  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  ib 
New  England.  In  his  reply  to  certain  queries  of  th« 
Hon.  Mr.  Lowell,  and  others,  constituting  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society, 
Mr.  Phinney  observes,  ".Most  of  ray  trees  were  ta- 
ken from  the  nursery  in  November,  the  roots  placed 
in  trenches,  and  covered  with  dirt  until  the  follow- 
ing s|)ring.  This  was  done  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  setting  them  out  before  the  ground  had  becom« 
warm  and  dry.  If  left  in  the  nursery  till  spring, 
they  are  seldom  or  never  taken  up  until  the  sap  hat 
begun  to  flow.  When  removed  after  this  take! 
place,  the  check  occasioned  by  the  removal,  if  not 
fiital  to  the  tree,  often  injures  its  future  growth.— 
The  best  time  to  take  up  trees  is.  unquestionably, 
when  the  sap  is  least  active.  If  taken  up  late  ia 
autumn,  and  the  roots  secured  from  the  sun  and  air 
they  may  be  kept  with  perfect  safety  until  the 
middle  of  May,  and  planted  out  at  this  time  with 
proper  care,  and  as  near  the  surface  as  possible,  ve-' 
gelation  commences  almost  instantaneously:  thetf 
will  not  require  to  be  supported  by  stakes,  and  wilt 
grow  nearly  as  much  the  first  as  in  any  future  year." 
[JV.  E.  Farmer. 


IBTTERNAIi  IMPROVEiaXSNT. 


[From  the  Village  Herald.]  ' 

CANALS,  &c.  j 

JYew-  York — has  borrowed  nine  millions  of  dol- ! 

lars,  to  complete  her  Erie  and  Champlain  canals.      ; 

Oftio— has  borrowed  and  will  require  five  or  six  \ 

millions  to  complete  her  canals. 

Maryland — will  want  and  must  borrow,  at  least" 
eight  millions,  before  her  railroads  are  completed. 

Pennsylvania — has  borrowed,  and  now  owes  about 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  including  J2.'i00,000  of  ^ 
the  last  loan,  all  of  which  is  not  yet  taken — and  from  : 
this  sum,  iive  millions   may  be  deducted   for  bank 
st«ck  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  common- 
weijlh,  leaving  only  two  millions,  actual  debt  up  to 
the  (.resent  time.     Is  there  a  state  in  the  union  that 
can  s«ow  such  a  statement?     Besides,  two  thirds  of 
the  sl»,e  works  are  now  finished,  and  of  course,  two 
thirds  (f  the  expenditures  disbursed,  on  the  Penn-f 
sylvania  canal,  uniting  with   the  Union  canal,  at 
Middletown,  to  Pittsburg;  on  the  lateral  branchei 
on  the  Susrjuchanna  and  on  the  Delaware  canal, 
from  Bristol '0  Easton. 

I'liiladelphici—\i.x3  disbursed  nearly  as  much  mo- 
ney on  canals  ai  the  stale  itseM'. 

The  Schuylkif,  canal  (in  round  num- 


bers.) cost 
The  Union  canal 
The  Chesapeake  tiid  Delaware, 
The  Lehigh, 


$3,000,000 
1,900,000 
1,700,000 
1,000,000 

$7,600,000 


PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 
Towards  the  last  of  this  month,  you  may  gene- 
rally  transplant  most  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  but  not 
till  after  they  have  shed  their  leaves.  This,accord- 
in"  to  M'Mahon,  may  also  be  ilone  to  advantage 
du"ring  the  whole  of  next  month,  if  the  season  con- 
tinues open,  provided  the  ground  in  which  you  plant 
be  dry,  and  does  not  loilge  water  in  the  winter 
innnllis;  and  likewise  sulficient  pain»  be  taken  to 
make  each  tree  fast  in  its  place,  by  nailing  or  bind- 
in"  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  rocked  about 
h)"the  winds:  otherwise  spring  plmting,  if  done 
oailv  in  March,  will  be  more  successful  particularly 
for  th"e  pe  ich,  nectarine,  and  almond. 


WEST  BRANCH  RAIL  ROAD. 

Last  week  the  ground  vas  broken  to  commence 
this  improvement,  and  tipw-irdsof  one  hundred  and 
filly  men  are  now  engaged  in  grading  the  ground 
preparatory  to  laying  the  road.  It  will  consist  of 
two  tracks — laid  in  a  very  siibsUnlial  manner. 

The  road  commences  at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and 
extends  up  tii  llii-  confluence  of  the  West  and  West 
West  branches  of  the  Schuylkill- from  whence 
branches  will  follow  the  direrlion  of  the  two  streams 
to  the  foot  of  the  Broad  moiiiilain;  making  a  dis- 
tance, alloKelher,  of  about  17  miles.  Il  is  supposed 
ihat  the  whole  route  will  be  completed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  next  season. 

At  Schuylkill  Haven,  a  beautiful  town  has  been 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Daniel  .J.  Rhoads  and  ollurs,  who 
ofler  lots  for  sale  on  very  accommodating  termn. 
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Tbe  distance  of  the  iliffcrent  rail-roailH  completed, 
eommcnced,  and  contemplated,  in  this  region,  is  as 
Tollows: — 

Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad,  10  miles. 

Mount  Carbon  do.  8 

Mill  Creek  do.  4 

West  Branch  do.  17 

Little  Schuylkill         do.  2'2 

Making  an  aggregate  distance  of     61 
This  estimate  is  independent  of  the  numerous  la- 
teral roads  that  will  branch   otT    from   the  main 
tracks,  throughout  almost  every  portion  of  (be  coal 
country. 

If  we  can  send  to  market  this  season  65,000  tons 
of  coal,  with  our  present  crippled  mode  of  convey- 
ance to  the  landings,  what  quantity  may  (he  con- 
sumers c.ipect  from  us  next  year,  when  the  greater 
part  of  (he  above  mighty  engines  will  be  put  in 
force?  [Miner's  JoumaL 


COAL  TRADE  OF  THE  SCHUYLKILL. 

Shipments  of  coal  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Phila- 
delphia. Tom. 
Week  ending  3d  inst.  81  boats  carrying  2,070 
Per  last  report,               1891    do.        do.       50,596 


Total, 


197-2 


52,666 


PottniUe,  Schuylkill  County,  Oct.  3. 

On  Monday  evening  last  we  had  a  very  copious 
shower  of  rain,  which  has  pu(  (be  canal  in  fine  navi- 
gable order. 

In  New  York,  Schuylkill  coal  is  selling  at  from 
twelve  to  fourleen  dollars  per  chaldron,  (36  bushels.) 
In  Philadelphia  seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  (on 
is  asked  by  (be  grea(er  par(  of  (he  coal  merchants, 
and  tbe  wharves  are  quite  bare.  This  will  be  a  fine 
harvest  for  (he  operatives  here,  and  cause  (hem  (o 
exert  every  nerve  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  time 
allotted  them,  previous  to  tbe  closing  of  tbe  navi- 
gation. 


1  have  passed  by  his  door  when  tlio  evening  was  gray, 
Uiil  llio  hill  and  tliu  landscape  were  fading  away, 
Vnd  have  heard  from  tlio  cottage  with  grateful  surprise, 
riio  voice  of  thanks-giving,  like  incense,  arise. 

Ind  I  thought  on  tbe  proud,  who  irould  look  down  with 

scorn, 
Jn  the  neat  little  cottage,  the  grove,  and  the  thorn. 
And  felt  that  the  riches,  and  follies  of  life 
Were  dross,  to  contentment  like  Bob  and  bis  wife. 


SIMPLICITY. 
As  the  sun  in  all  his  splendor  was  peeping  over 
he  eastern  hills,  a  newly  married  man  exclaimed, 
'The  glory  of  the  world  is  rising!"  His  wife,  who 
happeneil  to  be  getting  up  at  that  moment,  taking 
the  compliment  (o  herself,  simpered  out,  "What 
voiild  yuu  say,  my  dear,  if  I  had  my  new  silk  gown 


sroKTixtro  olzo. 


MotrwT  Carbon  Rail  Road. — On  Wednesday 
last,  W.  R.  Hopkins,  Esq.  an  able  and  experienced 
Engineer,  arrived  at  this  place,  to  lake  charge  of 
the  construction  of  the  above  road.  He  is  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  levelling  and  fixing  upon  the  route. 
We  understand  the  road  will  be  graded  this  fall,  and 
the  rails  laid  early  in  the  spring. 


SADIES'  DEPARTiaZSNT. 

[From  the  Village  Record.) 
BOB  AND  HIS  VVIFE. 
I  once  knew  a  ploughman.  Bob  Fletcher  his  name, 
Who  was  old,  and  was  ugly,  and  so  was  his  dame, 
Yet  they  lived  quite  contented,  and  free  from  all  strife, 
Both  Fletcher  the  ploughman,  and  Judy  his  wife. 

As  the  morn  streak'd  the  east,  and  the  night  fled  away, 
They  would  rise  up  to  labor,  refreshed  for  the  day; 
The  song  of  the  lark  as  it  rose  on  the  gale. 
Found  Bob  at  the  plough,  and  his  wife  at  the  pail. 

A  neat  little  cottage  in  front  of  a  grove. 

Where  in  youth  they  first  gave  their  young  hearts  up  to 

love. 
Was  the  solace  of  age,  and  to  them  doubly  dear. 
As  it  called  up  (he  past  with  a  smile  or  a  tear. 

Each  tree  had  its  thought,  and  the  vow  could  impart. 
That  mingled  in  youth  the  warm  wi-^h  of  the  heart; 
The  thorn  was  slill  there,  and  the  blossoms  it  bore, 
And  the  song  from  its  top  seemed  the  same  as  before. 

When  the  curtain  of  nifht  over  nature  was  spread, 
And  Bob  had  returned  from  his  plough  to  his  shed, 
Like  the  dove  on  her  nest,  he  reposed  from  all  care. 
If  his  wife  and  his  youngsters  cooteoled  were  there. 


PRIDE  OF  CHINA  TREE. 

Antidote  to  Fleas. 
Mr.  Skinner. 

Believing  that  whatever  coHtributes  to  the  com- 
forts of  his  dog,  affords  pleasure  and  interest  to  (he 
sportsman,  I  offer  tbe  following  for  your  Sporting 
Olio: 

I  have  for  several  years  observed  that  my  old  dog, 
who  is  very  sagacious  in  other  matters,  has  at  times 
chosen  his  bed  near  the  tr'ink  of  a  Pride  of  China 
tree,  (Melia  Azedarach,)  which  appeared  to  me 
much  less  comfortable  than  his  more  usual  place  of 
repose — in  fact,  the  dog  seemed  so  well  aware  of 
this,  that  be  never  continued  it  more  than  a  night 
or  (wo  in  succession;  and  as  a(  other  times  he  uni- 
formly took  one  place,  1  became  a  little  curious 
about  this  temporary  change.  On  mentioning  it,  a 
few  days  since,  to  a  friend,  while  walking  in  my 
garden,  he  said  he  would  not  pretend  to  account  for 
(he  conduct  of  the  dog,  but  it  was  his  own  practice, 
when  travelling  in  the  southern  part  of  our  coun(ry, 
where  the  Melia  Azedarach  is  very  common,  before 
going  to  bed  in  the  summer,  to  get  some  of  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  and  put  them  under  the  sheet, 
and  around  tbe  bed,  to  drive  away  the  fleas.  It  at 
once  struck  me  that  my  dog  was  not  as  much  an- 
noyed by  fleas  as  other  dogs  who  came  to  visit  him; 
and  on  inquiring  of  my  family,  I  cannot  ascertain 
that  fleas  are  known  about  my  bouse,  or  yard, 
where  we  have  several  of  those  trees. 

The  Melia  Azedarach  grows  readily  from  the 
seed,  and  soon  becomes  a  very  ornamental  tree. — 
With  a  southern  exposure,  it  thrives  well  as  far 
north  as  the  city  of  Washington.  The  bark  of  the 
root  is  sometimes  used  as  a  vermifuge,  and  the  ber- 
ries or  fruit,  occasionally  put  into  the  food  of  a 
horse,  are  said  to  be  a  good  remedy  for  the  hots. 


The  two  first  days,  they  caught  one  hundred  and 
forty-two— about  one  hundred  were  rattle  snakes, 
and  the  remainder  the  copper-headed  snake.  They 
were  in  general  of  the  largest  size.  Digging  and 
killing  have  since  continued. 


nXISCBLLANBOUS. 


Remabkable  Snakb  Hunt. 
The  following-  extraordinary  circumstance  is  said 
to  have  lately  occurred  at  or  near  Hillsborough,  in 
Fountain  county,  in  the  slate  of  Indiana.  For  some 
years  past  this  place  has  been  infcsled  with  sii  ikes, 
so  numerous  that  people  were  not  safe  even  in  their 
beds  at  night.  So  great  was  the  terror  of  the  citi- 
zens, (hat  few  dared  to  venture  out  after  dark. — 
Last  fall,  a  person  living  in  the  neighbourhood,  dis- 
covered a  cave  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  where  it 
was  supposed  they  had  taken  up  their  abode  for  the 
winter.  Upon  the  information  obtaining  circula- 
tion, the  citizens  liirned  out  en  mafse  to  de^lroy 
them.  They  commenced  by  diKCi^Uaiid  removing 
the  earlh  and  rocks,  from  liie  nioulh  of  ihe  den, 
until  they  came  to  them.  They  lay  in  coils  in  llu- 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  VVooileu  hooks  were  thrust 
in,  and  frequently  three  or  four  .vere  itrawn  out. — 


(From  the  I'hiladelpliia  Journal  of  Health. 
WATER  cersuj  ARDENT  SPIRITS. 

"If,"  says  Huffman,  a  celebrated  lierman  physi- 
cian, "there  is  in  nature  a  remedy  which  deserves 
the  name  of  universal,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  pure 
water.  The  use  of  it  is  so  general,  anil  so  necessa- 
ry to  us  all,  that  we  can  neither  live,  nor  preserve 
our  bodies  sound  and  healthy  without  it." 

Water  is  Ihe  natural  drink  of  plants  and  animals 
of  every  description,  and  is  the  only  article  which 
can  fulfil  those  ends  fur  which  the  introduction  of  a 
liquid  into  the  human  system  is  demanded.  Its  use 
is  equally  adapted  to  every  age  and  temperament, — 
(o  every  season  and  climate.  It  facilitates  digestion, 
and,  by  its  fluidity  and  mildness,  promotes  that  free 
and  equable  circulation  of  the  blood  and  humours 
through  all  the  vessels  of  Ihe  body,  uoon  which  the 
due  performance  of  every  animal  function  depends. 

Hence,  in  physical  strength,  in  the  capability  of 
enduring  labour  and  fatigue,  in  the  vigour  and 
clearness  of  the  in(ellectuai  powers,  the  individuals 
whose  drink  is  confined  entirely  to  water,  far  ex- 
ceed those  who  substitute  for  the  pure  element  dis- 
tilled or  fermented  liquors. 

"Their  equal  days 
Feel  not  th'  alternate  fits  of  feverish  mirth, 
And  sick  dejection. 
Blest  with  Divine  immunity  from  ails, 
Long  centuries  they  live,  their  only  fate 
Is  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  sleep  than  death." 

Errors  in  regard  to  drink  cons(itu(e  one  of  (be 
causes  to  which,  in  a  great  measure,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed (he  increase  of  disease  as  society  advances 
in  refinement  and  luxury.  I(  has  been  computed, 
that  since  the  introduction  of  ardent  spirits  into 
common  use,  more  victims  have  fallen  by  it  alone, 
than  by  the  sword  and  pestilence  within  the  same 
period. 

A  belief  is  entertained  by  many  (ha(  (here  are 
certain  circumstances,  however,  which  render  tbe 
latter  a  preferable  drink  to  pure  water.  Ardent 
spirits  are  supposed  useful  to  preserve  the  system 
from  the  effects  of  cold  and  dampness. — The  very 
contrary  is  the  fact.  Though  an  individual,  while 
under  Ihe  immediate  excitement  of  the  intoxicating 
draught,  may  perhaps  expose  himself  with  impunity 
to  a  degree  of  coldness  and  moisture,  which  would 
be  injurious  under  other  circumstances,  yet  when 
the  stimulating  effects  of  the  liquor  have  passed 
away,  his  system  is  left  in  a  condition  far  more  sub- 
ject to  their  deleterious  influence  than  is  (ha(  of  (he 
man  hahKually  sober. 

To  drink  water  during  hot  weather,  or  in  warm 
climates,  would,  it  \»  imagined,  lay  the  system  open 
lo  Ihe  attacks  of  disease,  while  a  contrary  effect  is 
ascribed  to  the  me  of  ardent  spirits.  Kvperience 
has,  however,  proved  that  the  latter  augment,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  the  pernicious  influence  of  ex- 
treme heat.  "Rum,"  says  Dr.  Bell,  "whether  used 
hibitiinlly,  moderately,  or  in  txccssive  quantities,  in 
Ihe  West  Indies,  always  diminishes  the  strength  of 
Ihe  body,  ami  renders  men  more  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease, anil  unlit  for  any  service  in  which  vigour  or 
activity  is  required."  Hush  very  aptly  remarks, 
lliat  we  mi^ht  as  well  ihrow  oil  into  a  house,  the 
ronl  of  which  was  on  fire,  in  order  to  preient  Ihe 
.  fluiies  from  exlemiing  to  its  inside,  as  lo  pour  ar- 
iilent  spirits  into  the  stmnach  to  lessen  Ihe  elTecIs  of 
la  hut  sun  upon  the  skin. 
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"l  have  known,"  says  llies;inie  aulhor,  "man)  in- 
stances of  persons  who  have  followed  Ihc  nio->l  la- 
borious £ni|ilojnienls  for  many  years,  in  Ihe  o[)en 
Hir,  and  in  warm  undcold  ueallier,  who  never  drank 
any  thing  but  water,  am!  enjoyed  unintenujited  good 
health."  Dr-  Mostly,  who  rcsidt^d  many  years  in 
the  West  Indies,  coiilirn.s  this  remark.  'I  aver," 
says  Ihe  Doctor,  "iVoiii  my  o«n  knowliM!;;e  and 
custom,  as  well  as  the  custom  and  ohservaliuJis  ol 
many  other  people,  that  those  whodrink  nolliiiig  but 
water,  or  make  it  their  prini-ipal  diink,  are  liul  little 
affected  by  Ihe  climale,  and  can  undergo  the  great- 
eel  fatigue  without  inconvenience,  and  aie  never 
sulijctt  to  troubloome  or  dangerous  diseases." 

'Ihe  instances  in  which  sudden  death  has  occur- 
red from  diiiiking  cold  water  during  a  healed  con- 
dition of  the  body,  may  probably  be  urged  in  prool 
I'f  the  necessity  of  teni|ieriiig  the  water  w:th  a  por- 
tion of  ardent  spit  its;  it  is  to  be  leinarked,  however, 
that  it  has  been  found  from  observation,  that  the  in- 
jurious efl'ecis  of  cold  water,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces here  referred  to,  occur  principally,  or  almost 
exclusively,  in  those  individuals  who  are  habiluully 
intemperate. 

VVe  have  spoken  above  of  wafer  as  a  means  of 
preserving  health  and  of  warding  off  Ihe  atlacks  ol 
disease.  'J'hc  lollowing  fact  from  the  page  of  an- 
cient history,  will  show  its  powers  as  a  restorative 
tueans. 

Poniponius  Atticus,  Ihe  friend  of  Cicero,  to  whom 
so  many  tvoiks  and  letters  of  the  latter  are  address- 
ed, whil.-t  labouring  uiidi;r  that  uncomfortabli;  state 
of  Ihe  mind  produced  by  disease  of  the  stomach, 
became  disgusted  with  life  and  resolved  to  desiro} 
liimself.  IJe  called  together  his  relations  and 
friends,  to  con)municate  to  them  his  design,  and  to 
consult  with  them  upon  Ihe  species  ul  death  he 
should  make  choice  of.  Agrippa,  his  son-in-law, 
not  daring  openly  to  oppose  hi.--  resolution,  persuad- 
ed him  to  destroy  himself  by  famine;  advi5iiig  hiui, 
liowcver,  to  make  us  of  a  lillle  water  to  alleviate 
Ihe  sufferings  which  would  at  first  result  from  en- 
tire abstinence.  Attieua  commenced  this  regimen, 
whilst  he  converseii  with  his  faiiiily,  philosophised 
with  his  intimate  friends,  and  passed  many  days  in 
thus  prepaiing  hinjsclf  for  death.  'I'lii-,  however, 
did  not  occur;  on  the  contrary,  tiy  reslrwling  him- 
self solely  lo  water  as  his  only  nouik^hiiienl,  the 
pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  by  which  he  had 
iicen  previously  tonnrnleil,  ceased;  and  he  s[ieedil) 
felt  himself  improved  in  health  ai.d  more  lianquii 
in  mind.  Agrippa  now  attrm|ited  to  convince  funi, 
that  as  the  di>e.ise  under  which  he  hud  laboured 
was  hip[iily  remoied,  he  ought  lo  renounce  his  de- 
sign of  pulling  a  peiiud  to  his  exi>lence.  Allicus 
confessed,  at  length,  the  justness  of  his  son  in-law's 
arguments:  he  accordingly  followed  his  advice,  and 
lived  until  a  very  advanced  age. 


lore  he  can  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  work.  De- 
ducting Cd.  a  week  on  this  scoic,  and  Is.  Cd-  a  wee' 
lor  a  dweUing  room,  which  is  Ihe  lowest  possibl 
rale,  there  will  remain  Si.  6d.  a  week  for  food,  fuel] 
and  clothing. 

'Ihe  editor  then  presents  Ihe  followinf; estimate  o: 
necessary  expenses  for  the  two  former  articles,  whicU 
he  says  will  give  a  family  ••but  a  sorry  maintenance, 
though  iiifiiiitely  better  than  any  of  them  enjoy." 
J  lbs.  of  bread  per  day  is  21  lbs.  at  lid-  s.  d. 

pet  lb., 2  7i 

i  stone  of  oatmeal,  at  2».  6d.,    -        -         -       1  3 
4  measures  of  potatoes,  at  Sid.,       -         -  12 

1  pint  of  milk  per  day,  7  pints  at  I  d.,         -      0  7 
4  ounce  of  tea  per  day,  is  U  ounces,  at  4d.    0  7 


perature  be  above  Ti"  Fahr.  Such,  then,  must 
have  been  the  temperature  of  Palestine,  in  former 
ages;  and  by  all  Ihat  is  known  of  its  present  climate, 
Ihe  mean  temperature  seems  lo  be  the  same  now. 
Nor  has  the  lime  of  harvest  undergone  any  change. 
Snow  and  ice,  which  were  known,  though  rarely,  in 
ancient  limes,  are  occasionally  met  with  now  and 
at  present,  as  in  former  times.  Tho  inhabitant* 
make  use  of  artificial  heal  to  warm  themselves." 


3  lb.  of  sug 

Soap  per  week,6d.  beer  and  treacle,  Sd. 

Coals  and  candles,  per  week,     - 

Salt,  vegetables,  water,  &.C.,    -         -         - 


Low  Rate  ok  W'aces  in  Great  Bkitain. 
Distrtss  of  Ihe  If  eiivcra — Few  industrious  men  in 
this  country  lari  have  any  correct  idea  from  thrirown 
«x|ieiienoi%  ol  the  iiariow  circumstances  to  which 
thousands  of  F.ngli^li  operatives  are  reduced,  not 
withstanding  their  uiMeiiulling  exertions  lo  provide 
B  support  for  Ihemselv  IS  and  their  lamilies.  The 
(,'arlislc  I'atiiot  enters  into  a  minute  specification  of 
laet^,  to  show  the  necessities  of  Ihirse  men,  particu- 
larly Ihe  weavers.  It  apppears  from  these  data, 
that  a  haul  wolking  weaver,  even  when  providid 
with  full  employnieni,  cannot  earn,  on  an  aver.ige, 
iiioie  than  :„.  M.  sterling  p.r  week.  ••|ii  inanv 
cases,  it  is  true,  the  wile  and  one  or  Iwo  ehihlreii 
can  earn  a  considerable  adililioii  lo  this  sum;  but  it 
is  aJM)  true  that  the  weaver's  expenses  are  increased 
in  propoilion  as  he  ilerives  this  assistance  from  a 
family."  And  iiioieover,  it  often  happens  ll.al  he 
ha,  (0  wail  eight  or  ten  days  belwut  each  web  (a 
web  of  four  cuts  occupici  about  Ihrte  weeks,}  be 


0  6 

0  9 

0  S 

0  6' 

8  7^ 
Here  is  no  butcher's  meat,  no  liquors,  no  butter, 
nothing  for  clothing,  nothing  for  inciclciitals,  and 
not  one  article  of  luxury.  Here  is  no  more,  in  fact, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  life;  and  yet 
ihis  exceeds  the  ordinary  wages  of  a  weaver,  with 
a  wile  and  lour  children,  by  5s.  a  week!  He  is  not 
enabled  to  procure  for  himself  and  family  luore  than 
hall  the  amount  of  this  very  scanty  allowance!  Less 
than  many  a  ionvivunl  consumes  in  wine,  after  din- 
ner, every  da}! — Jlovv  true  it  is  that  one  half  of  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives. 

[Eng-  fajyer. 


Oh  the  supposed  Changes  in  the  Climate  of  the  differ- 
ed parU  of  the  Earlli,  during  the  period  of  Human 
liidory. 

I'rofessor  Schouvv,or  Copenhagen,  has  lately  read 
a  paper  on  this  interesting  subject,  from  which,  as 
far  as  it  has  appeared  in  our  language,  it  seems  to 
he  Ills  opinion,  that,  on  a  general  view,  climates  are 
Ihe  Same  now  as  in  ancient  limes.  'Ihe  identity  of 
the  climate  of  Palestine,  now  and  during  antiquity, 
IS  thus  beautifully  made  out: — "It  will  be  convenient 
lo  bigin  with  Palestine,  the  liible  being  the  oldest 
or  one  of  Ihe  oldest  of  books;  and,  although  great 
uncertainly  exists  about  the  determination  of  the 
plants  which  are  mentioned  in  it,  yet  two  of  them  do 
not  admit  of  any  doubt,  (and  these  are  sufficient  for 
the  determination  of  Ihe  climate  of  Palestine,  In 
foriiier  tiHies,)  viz.  the  date  tree  and  the  vine.  'Ihe 
dale  tree  was  liequeni,  and  principally  in  the  soulh- 
einmosl  part  of  the  couiiliy.  Jericho  was  called 
Paliiitown.  'Ihe  people  had  palm  branches  in  their 
hands.  Deborah's  palm  tree  is  mentioned  between 
Kama  and  Hethi  1.  I'liny  mentions  Ihe  palm  tree  as 
being  trequent  in  Jiidea,  and  principally  about  Jeri- 
cho Tacitus  and  Jo-ephus  speak  likewise  of  woods 
of  palm  tree?,  as  well  as  Slraho,  Diodorus  Siculus, 

and  'I'heopblaMllS. 

Among  Ihe  Hebrew  coins,  those  with  date  trees 
are  by  no  means  rare,  and  Ihc  tree  is  easily  lecug- 
nized  as  it  is  figured  with  its  liuil.  'J'he  vino,  also, 
was  niif  of  Ihe  plants  most  cultivated  in  I'alestine, 
and  not  merely  for  the  grapes,  but  really  lor  \\\v. 
preparation  of  wine.  'Ihe  feasi  of  llio  tabernacle  of 
the  Jews  was  a  feast  on  account  of  Ihe  wine  har- 
vest. From  a  passage  where  the  cullivation  of  Ihe 
vim-  H  iiiPiilioiiid,  III  the  valh'y  of  Kngeddy,  it  is 
eviil.  lit  ihat  the  vine  not  only  giew  in  Ihe  noitberii- 
mo^>t  iiiinihlalnniis  paits  of  the  country,  but  also  in 
its  soulhein  lower  pail.  Besides  these  there  are 
iilher  aiieieiit  testimonies  in  favor  of  Ihc  vine.  'Phis 
plaiil,  iirdeed,  sometimes  occurs  on  the  same  coin 
with  the  d.ite  palm.  'Ihe  date  tree,  in  order  to 
bring  its  f  ml  lo  perfei-iion,  requires  a  mean  tempe- 
rature of  !>>•'  F.ihr.  The  vine,  on  Ihe  other  h.md, 
citnnot  he  cultivated  lo  any  cxleiil  if  the  Dican  Iciu- 


Elasticitt,  Ductility  and  STREKfiTH  op  Ham- 
mered AND  Rolled  Ikon. 
The  following  are  the  piincifial  results  obtained 
by  RI.  Lagerhjelm,  wiih  great  care,  and  Ihe  use  of  a 
very  complete  and  (lowerlul  apparatus: — I.  Rollins 
always  gives  the  same  iron  the  same  uniform  densi- 
ty. 2.  Hammered  bars  of  the  same  iron  are  often 
of  dilTerenl  densities,  and  frequently  contain  scalo. 
3.  Rolling  does  not  twist  the  fibre  of  the  bar;  ham- 
mering somelimes  docs.  4.  The  measure  of  elas- 
ticity is  the  same  for  both  hammered  and  rolled 
bars;  but  Ihe  limit  of  elasticity  (measured  by  (he 
greatest  weigh!  which  the  bar  can  support  for  a 
eivcR  sectional  surface,  without  any  change  of 
form,)  is  greater  for  liammered  than  for  rolled  bars, 
if  neither  have  been  refolded:  but  if  they  have  been 
refolded,  Ihe  limit  of  elasticity  h  increased,  and  be- 
comes Ihe  same  for  both.  5.  Rolling  gives  more 
ductility  to  iron  than  hammering.  6.  Cohesion  ap- 
pears independent  of  the  process  employed,  and  if 
(be  same  for  both.  The  lengthenings  and  shorten- 
ings (both  of  which  follovv  Ihe  same  laws)  are  not 
jlroporlional  to  Ihe  forces  which  draw  or  comprest 
a  bar  of  iron  in  Ihe  direction  of  its  length.  7. 
Elasticity  is  not  changed  by  tempering.  8.  Very 
Jifferent  forces  are  required  to  produce  the  same 
permanent  change  of  form  in  a  brittle  and  a  soft 
ii'on.  9.  The  limit  of  duclilit}'  being  taken  as  Ihe 
length  which  a  bar  a  fool  long  will  increase  by,  from 
the  stale  of  unaltered  elasticity  until  the  moment  of 
rupture,  the  most  ductile  iron  experimented  with 
was  found  to  give  for  its  limit  of  ductility  0.27  of  Ihe 
original  length,  and  0.7'22  of  the  original  section. 
10.  The  cohesion  is  the  same  for  brittle  or  soft  iron, 
fibrous  or  not  fibrous;  so  Ihat  the  absolute  strength 
of  iron  appears  lo  depend  upon  its  ductility.  II. 
The  volume  ol"  the  metal  increases  as  Ihc  bar  it 
drawn  apart;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  Ihe  iron  at 
the  broken  surface  is  less  nearly  by  Ofl  1  than  that 
of  Ihe  same  iron  taken  from  an  unaltered  part  of  Ihe 
bar.  \i.  When  the  iron  is  extended,  (ireparafory  to 
Is  fracture,  heat  is  evolved:  the  heat  is  greater  for 
soft  than  for  harsh  iron.  Somelimes  a  bright  »pirk 
appears  at  the  moment  of  fracture. 

Bull  Unir.  E.  x.  4t. 


LINEN  SPINNING  MACHINE. 

We  have  lo  inform  the  public  Ihat  a  machine  fr>f 
pinning  flax  and  hemp,  is  at  this  time  constinclini; 
bv  an  ingenious  machinist  in  this  place,  and  will 
probably  be  completed  e.irly  the  ensuing  winter. 
The  artist  is  an  Knglishman.  It  is  not  entirely  an 
original  invention,  liul  an  improvement  upon  the 
Linen  Spinner  which  has  been  for  many  years  past 
used  in  the  West  of  Kiigland.  It  is  calculated  for 
SO  spindles,  and  will  emplov  five  persons,  four  of 
whom  may  be  children.  We  b  ive  seen  a  hank  of 
thread  spiin  upon  a  siinihrr  machine,  which  for  fine- 
ness ami  evenness,  exceeds  any  we  have  ever  seen 
come  from  the  common  spinning  wheel.  'I'he  intro- 
duction of  this  machine  into  Ihe  manufactories  of  the 
United  Slates,  we  believe  wouhl  enable  them  to 
compete  as  successfully  with  foreigners,  in  Ihe  lin- 
en trade,  as  they  hive  in  lint  of  cotton.  A  full  des- 
cription of  the  machine  will  probably  be  given  in  a 
fnliirc  paper;  in  the  mean  tiiiie,  those  who  may  wi-h 
to  see  it,  arc  informed  Ih.it  it  is  constructing  at  Ihe 
shop  of  Mr.  Mark  IJuhop,  in  Church  street. 

*^  {r,citrick(Mi)Giti*m. 
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NEW  INDIGO  PLANT. 

Our  nti(;l>bor5  at  .M.inilla  appear  to  be  much  ela- 
ted by  Ihc  Ji?covfry  of  what  llioy  consider  a  new 
description  of  Indijjo  Plant,  among  llic  indi|;enoU!. 
produclions  of  the  island.  And  l-y  the  kind  assis- 
tance ofa  scientilic  friend  we  arc  enabled  to  present 
our  readers  wilh  a  Iranjlalion  of  Ihc  account  in  Spa- 
nish, published  in  a  late  number  of  the  Regi&tro 
Mcrcanlil,  by  the  Econoniicul  Society  of  Manilla. 
]t  is  described,  s.iys  the  Spani-h  paper,  as  havint; 
from  time  immemorial  been  in  U5e  among  the  na- 
tives, for  producini;  a  beautiful  blue  'lye,  more  es- 
pecially in  the  provinces  of  Camarinos  and  Albay, 
under  the  names  of  Payanguit  and  Aranguit;  but 
had  escaped  scientific  observation  until  in  the  year 
lt"27  it  attracted  ihc  notice  of  Padre  Mala,  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Economical  Society  ill  the 
Province  of  Samar.  He  subjected  it  to  various  ex- 
periments, forming  it  into  cakes  like  Indigo,  with 
which  he  colored  several  articles  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
linen,  as  well  as  woollens:  and  ^t^u^  k  with  the  beau- 
ty and  fixed  nature  of  the  color  produced,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  in  nowise  inferior  to  Indigo,  he  re- 
•olved  on  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  Society,  to 
whom  be  forwarded  specimens  of  the  cakes  and  of 
the  stuffs  which  he  had  dyed. 

The  Society  in  consequence  requested  several  of 
Its  corresponding  members  in  those  provinces,  to  re- 
peat the  experiments  of  the  Padre,  all  of  whom  hav- 
ing concutred  in  a  similar  report,  and  forwarded  to 
Manilla  a  considerable  supply  of  the  leaf,  and  cakes, 
and  finally  the  living  plant  itself;  a  committee  of 
merchants  was  appointed  to  determine,  after  sub- 
mitting the  dye  to  chemical  analysis,  whether  its 
identity  with  Indigo  was  sulTiciently  ascertained  to 
justify  it«  being  brought  to  market  under  that  de- 
tignation,  without  fraud,  and  whether  it  was  likely 
to  fetch  the  same  price  as  Indigo.  The  merchants 
and  chemists  having  decided  this  point  affirmatively, 
declaring  the  dye  to  be  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  Indigo,  and  possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  that 
celebrated  coloring  *ubstance,  a  committee  of  scien- 
tific members  was  finally  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
description  of  the  plant. 

The  native  name  of  the  plant  is  Payanguit.  It  is 
described  as  attaining  the  thickness  of  aman's  thigh, 
teaDdent  by  means  of  attaching  its  extremities  to 
the  neighboring  trees,  full  of  milky  sap.  It  grows 
and  thrives  when  planted  to  props,  and  a  plant  of 
the  size  specified  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  leaves, 
than  the  most  leafy  plant  of  the  Indigo  Shrub;  its 
leaves  are  upwards  of  three  inches  in  length,  and 
more  than  two  in  breadth.  'I'he  trunk  is  a  little 
rough,  and  wilh  fi«sures,  but  in  its  native  soil  i 
smooth.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  some  ofa  light 
yellow  color.  P.  Mata  states,  that  in  SarHar  they 
are  purple,  and  have  scarcely  a  perceptible  smell. 
In  Manilla  the  plant  flowered  ia  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. [Canton  Register 


will  csuse  us  to  stuinl)le  and  to  trip.  Hut  wealth, 
il'lrr  all,  isa  relitivo  lliiciic;  »im-o  ho  that  has  little 
ind  wants  loss,  is  rii-lier  than  ho  that  has  much  and 
wants  more.  The  conlciitinent  depends  not  u|>on 
vliat  we  have,  but  upon  wh.it  we  wouM  hHVe;a  hih 
was  large  enough  for  Diogenes,  but  a  world  was  too 
little  for  Alexander. 


i?sa  7±.mm)s., 


BEARS. 

Last  Saturday  morning,  after  day-light,  six  bears 
were  seen  crossing  the  road  a  few  rods  above  the 
bridge  in  this  village,  on  the  road  to  VVilliamstown. 
'J'he  alarm  was  sounded,  and  our  village  warriors 
assembled  in  battle  array,  armed  with  hostile  wea- 
pons, and  accompanied  by  a  hungry  tribe  of  vora 
eious  curs.  Consultations  were  held,  and  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  ihit  Ih'y  should  |)ay  the  for- 
feit of  their  lives  for  their  pre-umplion,  and  the  va- 
liant band  started  for  the  onset.  After  traversing 
the  mountains  most  of  the  day;  often  mistaking  huge 
black  stumps  for  ferocious  bears,  they  returned  to 
the  village,  the  bears  having  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  their  pursuers.  Mams  Mass.  Jlmtrican,  2d  Sept. 


Baltimore,  Fhiday,  October  23,  1829. 

11  )"  The  TrUilecs  of  the  J^Iunjland  .1'j;rictillmal 
Society  met  this  day,  the  9lh  October,  at  Oaklands, 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Oliver. 

Present,  seven  Trus'ees  and  the  Treasurer,  when 
it  was  Hcso'ved,  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Mar)  land 
Vgricultural  Society,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Farmer,  on  the  5th  day  of 
November  next,  at  li  o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Trustees  will  hold  their  next  meeting  at 
George  Howard's,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on 
Thursday  the  5th  November  next. 

The  members  of  the  Maryland  ^^griculturul  So- 
ciety are  requested  to  meet  on  the  oth  November 
next,  at  the  otfice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  12 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year.     By  order, 

Hehrt  Thompson,  Sec'ry. 

October  \i,  1829. 


O"  Swiss  Chard. — This  new  and  excellent  vege- 
table continues  to  "improve  upon  acquaintance." 
That  in  the  garden  of  Gideon  B.  Smith,  which  was 
planted  last  spring,  continues  to  furnish  abundance 
of  fine  succulent  foliage,  notwithstanding  there  has 
been  several  pretty  severe  frosts — it  is  thought  that 
with  very  little  trouble  it  may  be  continued  through 
the  winter.  Mr.  Smith  has  just  obtained  a  small 
quantity  of  the  seed,  which  he  has  left  at  the  Far- 
mer office  for  distribution  in  small  parcels;  the  only 
condition  be  imposes  is,  that  applicants  send  a  few 
of  any  kind  of  rare  or  curious  seeds  they  may  pos- 
sess. 


Our  incomes  should  be  hke  our  shoes,  if  loo  small 
tbey  will  gall  and  piacb  us;  but  if  loo  large,  they 


C^  New  Threshing  Machine. — We  have  been 
highly  gratified  wilh  the  operation  of  a  new  thresh- 
ing machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  New 
York,  which  may  be  seen  for  a  few  days  at  Messrs. 
Sinclair  &  Moore's  Agricultural  Implement  and  Seed 
store.  It  is  upon  a  very  simjde  plan,  and  occupies 
not  more  room  than  a  common  wheat  fanning  ma- 
chine; is  not  subject  to  get  out  of  order;  and  what 
is  a  great  recommendation  to  if,  its  cost  will  not 
exceed  35  or  §40.  With  this  machine  one  horse 
wilh  proper  attendants,  can  thresh  100  bushel*  of 
wheat  a  day.  We  have  seen  it  operate,  botli  by 
water  and  hand  power,  and  have  no  doubt  th.it  it 
will  perform  that  much  work.  It  threshes  as  clean 
as  the  hand  flail,  and  the  straw  is  sufficiently  regu- 
lar for  cutting,  as  we  saw  some  of  it  cut  by  Sincl.tir 
&.  Moore's  straw  cutter.  The  agrni  of  the  paten- 
tee is  now  in  town  for  the  disposal  of  rights. 


(CTAn  Er.o  Plant,  raised  this  season  by  Richard 
Harwood,  F'-q  of  Annapolis,  weighed  ten  pounds, 
exclusive  of  the  stem.  We  should  like  to  have  the 
measurement  of  this  enormous  vegetable. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  the  arrival  of  several  packets  from  France  and 
F.nglanil,  inlelligenre  has  been  received  to  the  lOth 
September.  The  Russians  had  entered  Adriannple, 
and  lilile  doubt  was  entertained  that  they  had  got 
possesiloa  of  Constaolinople. 


On  the  23d  Augunt,  the  Russian  Cominander-in- 
ehief  was  marching  lowar>ls  Arjlia  Reig^t,  on  hit 
way  to  Conslanlinnpli',  anil  k<-pt  up  a  regular  com- 
municiition  with  the  army  iimler  (»en.  Ruth.  Tho 
fleet  was  daily  olilaiiiing  ndvanlaiieii,  anil  Admiral 
(Jrcig  had  captured  Iniada,  silualecl  on  the  Black 
Sea,  whence  they  could  reach  C'lnstantinoph;  very 
easily.  It  was  saiil  that  Vice  Admiral  Rirurd,  who 
was  stationed  before  Tencdos,  had  received  orders 
lo  assist  the  operations  of  Ihc  army,  anil  as  -oon  as 
he  was  advised  of  the  arrival  of  General  Roth  at 
Rodosto,  he  was  to  attempt  the  (>a«sage  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. It  was  supposed  that  this  would  be  verjr 
easy,  as  the  Turkish  fleet  was  shut  up  in  the  port  of 
Bujiikdere. 

The  Russian  army  enlorcd  Adrianoplc  on  the  20lh 
of  August,  the  Commander-in-chief  at  Ihc  head  — 
The  force  which  took  possession  of  Ibe  place, 
amounted  to  5().000  men,  of  whomortly  5000  were 
kept  in  the  city;  the  rest  were  disposed  of  in  seve- 
ral directions,  and  a  corps  was  sent  ten  leagues  m 
advance  on  the  road  lo  Constantinople. 

Letters  received  from  the  frontiers  of  Servia, 
dated  September  5th,  announced  that  Rodosto  was 
captured  by  the  army  under  General  Roth,  on  tho 
23d  August.  A  great  quantity  of  prmisions  and 
munitions  of  war  were  found  in  that  place.  It  is 
the  central  point  of  the  commerce  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  not  far  distant  from  the  old  forts  of  the 
Dardanelles  in  Europe,  to  which  there  is  a  good 
road  along  the  coast.  The  same  advices  mention  a 
deputation  sent  by  the  Divan  to  General  Diebitsch, 
to  pray  him,  while  the  negotiations  for  peace  were 
open,  not  to  attack  the  capital;  as  the  mere  approach 
of  the  Russian  troops  might  excite  a  popular  insur- 
rection, which  would  expose  Constantinople  to  tho 
greatest  distresses.  It  is  affirmed  that  General  D. 
replied  to  the  envoys,  that  it  depended  on  the  Porta 
lo  save  the  capital  and  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood; 
that  the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  was  distinct  and  known 
by  all  the  world;  and  that  even  should  the  Turkish 
Commissioners  come  to  his  head  quarters  to  treat 
of  peace,  military  operations  would  follow  their 
course,  until  the  end;  and  that  he  would  not  return 
the  sword  to  the  scabbard,  until  the  Russian  nation 
had  received  satisfaction  for  all  the  grievances  it  had 
suffered. 

A  Bucharest  date  of  the  26th  of  August,  an- 
nounced that  on  the  ISth,  there  had  been  a  brisk 
conflict  under  the  walls  of  Schumla,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  outer  works  of  the  place  being  carried 
l)y  Gen.  Krasowski.  The  latter  would  have  pushed 
his  advantages  further,  if  the  Grand  Vizier  had  not 
announced  lo  him  that  he  had  received  orders  to 
treat,  and  had  written  lo  Gen.  Diebitsch  to  know  at 
what  place  the  plenipotentiaries  should  meet. 

The  rumour  was,  that  the  Commissioners  to  treat 
witli  Diebitsch,  left  Constantinople  the  15th  August; 
one  account  slated  that  the  Reis  Effendi  was  going 
in  person;  but  no  mention  was  made  of  this  in  ad- 
vices received  in  England  from  Mr.  Gordon,  of  the 
20th;  nor  do  we  find  in  our  Paris  files,  six  days 
later  than  the  date  of  this  rumour,  any  confirma- 
tion of  it. 

LivEnrooL,  Sept.  16. 
Our  supplies  of  free  grain  during  the  week  have 
been  sra.ill.  The  Irish  wheat  consists  chiefly  of 
new,  the  quality  of  which  is  superior,  though  some 
samples  have  a  portion  of  sprouted  grains.  There 
is  a  large  import  of  foreign  wheal,  chiefly  Russian, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  placed  under  lock.  Duties 
have  been  paid  since  Tuesday,  upon  2,100  quarters 
of  this  article,  and  upon  120  quarters  of  barley.  —  It 
will  be  observed  the  weekly  averages  arc  much  high- 
er, and  it  is  not  improbable  a  temporary  reduction 
may  lake  place  in  the  duties  on  wheat  and  flour. 

In  our  last  circular  we  noticed  the  unsettled  slate 
of  the  weather;  the  rains  have  since  been  lo  such 
an  extent  as  to  inundate  nearly  all  the  low  laadf  ia 
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this  di9lric(,  and  lo  cause  seiious  apprehensions  for 
the  safely  ol  the  Potalo  crop.  A  great  portion  of 
the  spring  crops,  Oals  and  Barley,  are  also  still  in 
field  and  must  be  suB'ering  severely.  \Vheat  in  this 
district  is  chiefly  housed,  but  to  the  norlliward  and 
in  Ireland  there  is  still  some  quantity  n  it  secured. 
In  the  latter  country  the  bulk  of  the  Oats  is  yet  un- 
cut. 

New  Wheats  were  rather  cheaper;  the  neighbor 
ing  growers  are  dcli»'ering  very  freely.  One  or  two 
thousand  barrels  Flour  have  changed  hands  at  26s 
6d.,  which  are  the  only  sales  reported  under  lock. 

We  reduce  our  quotations  on  old  flour  Is.  to  2s., 
and  new  was  offering  Ss.  lo  43.  per  sack  cheaper. 
Average  price  of  Grain  for  the  week  Wheat. 

ending  on  the  4lh  Sept.  (i8s  3d 

Aggregate  average  of  si.\  weeks,  which 

regulates  the  duly. 
Duty  during  present  week 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Havre,  Sept.  20. 

Since  my  last  of  the  10th,  Cotton  has  continued 
in  good  demand,  and  |)rices  have  in  consequence  im- 
proved from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimes  in  ord. 
and  mid.  qualifies. — We  now  quote  Uplands  at  80 
to  964;  Louisiana  81  to  113,  at  which  rales  holders 
are  firm.  The  sales  during  the  last  10  days  amount 
to  4000  bales,  against  an  import  of  1450  bales. 

Flour,  in  consequence  of  continuance  of  bad 
weather,  has  somewhat  improved,  though  business 
has  been  limited  to  the  trade.  Sup.  qualitiss  have 
been  selling  at  38  to  38if  per  barrel.  Whalebone 
has  advanced  to  44  sous,  at  which  rate  ar  considera- 
ble quantity  has  been  sold. 


ample  directions  for  the  whole  process  of  making  silk. 
He  has  also  the  eggs  of  the  tyiiile,  Orange  and  Flesh-co- 
loured Worms,  or  the  Worms  which  produce  cocoons  of 
these  colours,  some  of  all  or  either  of  which  he  will 
send  to  applicants.  The  White  Worms  arc  in  all  res- 
pects equal,  and  in  some  faV  superior  to  the  Italian 
U'orins.  .'Application  should  be  made  immediately,  that 
the  approaching  cold  weather  may  he  availed  of,  for 
sending  the  eggs,  as  they  are  liable  to  injury  from  trans- 
mission in  warm  weather. 

%C3^  Editors  in  the  south  and  west  would  do  the  ad- 
vertiser a  favour,  and  probably  subserve  the  intcrcsti 
of  the  silk  culture,  by  giving  the  above  an  insertion  ii 
their  papers.  GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  . 

Office  of  the  JImerican  Fantxer,  Baltimore,  Mi. 


ALMANAC. 


1829. 

OCTOBEK. 


Saturday, 24 

Sunday, 25 

Monday, 26 

TuPbday, 27 

Wednesday,..  28 

Tlnirsday, 29 

Friday, 30 


Sun.  j  Length 

Rises.      Sets,  lof  days. 


H.  M. 
6  40 
6  41 
6  42 
6  43 
6  44 
6  46 
6  47 


H.  M. 
10  40 
10  38 
10  36 
10  34 
10  32 
10  28 
10  26 


Moon 
Rises. 


H.      M. 

3  32 

4  38 
6  S3 
sets 
6  10 

6  49 

7  38 


New  Moon,  27th,  2  h.  37  m.  Eve. 


66 
20 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  Ocloher  16. 
nipples,  best,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.50.  Beam,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.25.  Beef,  mess,  bbl.  9.00  a  D.iO;  cargo  No.  1, 
S.OO  a  9.00;  No.  2,  1.00  a  8.00.  Butler,  inspected,  No, 
1,  new,  lb.  .13  a  .15.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  6.25  a 
6.S0;  Genesee,  6.00  a  6. 12;  Kye,  best,  3.15  a  4.00.  Gra 
Corn,  bu.  .60  a  62;  Hye,  .68  a  .10;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .36  a 
.38.  Wog-j'-A-orii,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8.  Poifc,  clear,  bbl 
16.00  a  n.Otf ;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.00;  Cargo,  No.  t 
12.50  a  13.00.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Hed  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu 
cernc.lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  HonejsucklcClover,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .la. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     fVoot,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .35  a 

.45;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .20  a  .30;  do.thri;e-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  quarter, 
wa.shed,  .25  a  .26;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .36  a  31;  do.  2d  sort,  .21  a  .3«;  do. 
•pinning,  1st  sort,  30  a  .32. 

Pricet  Current  in  Philadelphia,  October  20. 
B«ei-t8flx, yellow  .22  a. 23;  Beans,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  10.50,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  1;  Butter,  No 
1,  .11  a  .8,  No.  2,  .5  a  .6;  Collon,  New  Orleans  .to  a  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  fV.i(/ieij,  South.  .32  a  .34,  West.  .32a.S4;  Flaz.l\ 
a. 8.   f'iour,  sup.  5.50,  fine,  5.25  a  5.31;  Rye  3. 62i  a  3.15; 

Cornmeal,  hds.  11.15a ,  bis.  a  2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a  ;  hu.  1.12  a  l.M;  Groin,  Wheat  1.10  a  1.12; 

Rye  .50  a.55,  <"orn  I.  c.  while,  .41  a  .48, 1.  c.  yellow,  .50 
a  .62,  u.  c.  round,  .54  a  .56;  Oats  .24  a  30,  Barley,  I'o. 
.62  a.624;do.  East.  .62  a  .63;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Nairn,  Jersey  .9  a  .to,  VirRinia  .8a  .9,  Western  .1\  a  .8; 
//«np,  220a  225;  Anrd,  .6  a  .Ii;  Oil, linseed,  .69  a  10  ;/'oi*:, 
mess,  13.00a  13.25,  prime  10.50a  12;  cargo  tO  50  a  tl.OO; 
i<ice,2.50a3.00;  T'obocco,  Kentucky  .4a  .I.Vir.  41a. 1; 
IKoo/,  common  washed  lb.  .13  a  .20,  half  blood  .25  a  . — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blond  3J  a  .36;  uii- 
nasb«d,  generally  10  cents  luss,  according  to  quality. 

SILK  WORM  F.UtJ.S. 
The  subscriber  has  a  large  quantity  of  Silk  Worm 
Eggs,  of  the  best  Italian  stock,  whirh  he  will  dispose  of 
on  the  following  terms:  lo  any  person  who  will  send 
bim  five  dollars,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  he  will  send  by 
mail,  or  in  any  way  Uiey  may  direct,  10,000  eggs,  witii 


PLOUGHS.— EXPLANATION. 

John  S.  SilAnner,  Esq.,  will  do  us  the  "favour  and  jus- 
tice," to  state  in  explanation  of  a  notice  by  Gideon 
Davis,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  in  which  ha 
says,  that  "Sinclair  Sc  Moore,  in  advertising  my  Improv- 
ed Ploughs  for  sale  by  them,  have  done  so  utterly  against 
my  consent."  Understanding  that  Gideon  Davis  had 
placed  his  patterns  at  one  or  more  foundries,  with  au- 
thority to  cast  from  them  and  sell  to  any  person  choos- 
ing to  purchase,  wc  accordingly  ordered  some  castings 
from  a  foundry  where  the  pattcrnsftod  been  so  placed,  and 
paid  in  addition  to  the  usual  price,  the  fee  claimed  by 
Davis  on  castings  made  from  his  patterns,  which  fee 
was  retained  for  him  by  the  highly  respectable  and 
honourable  proprietor  of  the  iron  works  from  whence 
the  castings  were  obtained. 

How  Gideon  Davis  can  attach  an  impropriety  in  the 
course  pursued  by  us,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  We  have 
no  disposition  to  invade  his  rights,  and  whenever  he  may 
think  proper  to  make  an  appeal  lo  impartial  and  disin- 
terested friends,  or  to  a  court  of  justice,  we  shall  test 
his  claim  to  patent  privileges,  and  submit  to  the  deci- 
sion, be  it  as  it  may.     Very  respectfully, 

Baltimore,  Oct.  22,  1829.         SINCLAIR  &  MOORE. 


FRUIT    TREES,   &c.    GRAPE    VINES    AND 
GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

LINN^AN  BOTANIC  GARDEN 
AND  NURSERIES,  near  New  York, 
WM.  PRINCE,  Proprietor.  The  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  comprised  in 
this  immense  collection  arc  now  offer- 
ed for  sale  at  the  reduced  prices  staled 
in  the  New  Catalogues,  and  the  quali- 
ty of  the  trees  surpasses  any  former  period,  .^inong 
the  fruits  arc  Peaches,  Apricots  and  Nectarines,  on  Plum 
Stocks.  „.      ,  . 

Grape  Vines about  100,000  arc  offered  for  sale,  and 

the  finest  Wine  Grapes  of  Burgundy,  ChampaRne,  the 
Rhine,  and  Tokay,  will  be  supplied  at  j)25  per  hundnd, 
and  mixed  sorts  at  $12  to  «,16— White  or  Golden  Chas- 
selas  for  the  table,  §25  per  hundred. 

In  the  Green  house  collection  are  the  following  very 
rare  kinds,  many  of  which  are  in  no  other  .■\merican 
collection— Cheirnstemon  Platanoides,  Astrapca,  Walli- 
chi,  Banksia,  1  species,  Brixia  Spinosa,  Madagascar  ien- 
sis,andCrysophylla,NeriumTinclorium,Plumerial!uhra, 
Ficus  Veslila,  Macrophylla,  Aquatica,  &c.  Ardisia  l.ilto- 
ralis,  Solanacca,  Colorata,  &c.  Hibiscus  Rosa  Sinensis 
of  6  varieties;  Protoa,  14  fine  species;  Yellow  Ua  scent- 
ed and  yellow  Banksian  Roses;  New  white  tea  scented 
Rose;  Amaryllis  TortuUillora,  Veidllora,  Venosa,  Super- 
ba.  Punctata,  Atleniiala,  Gigantea,  Stellaris,  Coccinea, 
Ful^ida,  Princeps,  and  about  60  other  varieties,  of  the 
CaiiMiicllia,  Japonica  or  Japan  Rose,  above  50  varieties 
including  all  the  new  and  very  estimable  ones  from 
Chandler  and  Buckinghams's  London  collection.  The 
prices  of  these  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Calah^.^ues 
eratU,  to  be  had  of  GIDEON   B.  SMITH,  Agrnl. 

OlTico  of  the  American  Farmer  Baltimore. 

DURHAM  SHORT  HORNS. 

The  subscriber  oilers  for  sale,  extremely  l..w,  if  ap- 
plied for  immediately,  two  very  fine  Durham  Short 
Horn  Cows,  and  one  extraordinary  2  years  old  Durham 
Short  Horn  Bull.  They  will  bo  delivered  in  Philadel- 
phia, whence  they  may  easily  be  convoyed  to  any  part 
of  ihc  country.  Particulars  may  be  a<cerlaineil  bj  ad- 
dressing the  subicribcr,  Harlsvillc,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 

October,  1829.  JAMES  COX. 


BAXTIXXOBZ:  PRICES  OTTRBEXTT. 

Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Fanner. 
Baltimore  Markets. — Flour  is  on  the  decline,  ths 
store  price  of  Howard  street  being  §5.25  a  5.314 — wa- 
gon prices  uncertain,  probably  §5.00  a  5.1 24.  Grain  is 
al>o  declining,  and  we  reduce  our  rates  for  wheat  about 
live  cents;  old  corn  is  in  demand,  and  oats  dull.  Beef 
is  plenty,  and  dull  al  quotations.  Wood  sells  readily  at 
our  rales. 

Tobacco. --Maryland,  ground  leaf,  p6.00  a  13.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  6.00 — red,  4.00  a  6.00 — fine 
red,  COO  a  13.00,  forwrapping  1.00a  12.00— Ohio, com- 
mon, 1.00  a  5. 00— good  red  8.00  a  13.00 — fine  yellow 
2j.U0a  30.00. — Rappahannock,  3.50  a  4.00 — Kentucky, 
line  4.50  a  1.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  1.00. 

Flour best  while  wheal  family,  §6.50  a  1.00 — tu- 

per.  Howard  si.  5.25  a5. 314;  city  mills, 5. 00  a Sus- 
quehanna,  CoKN  Me  A  I.,  bbl.  2. 314— Grain,  best  red 

wheat,  .95  a  .91; — best  white  do.  1.05  a  1.10;  ordinary 
to  good,  .90  a  .95— Corn,  white,  .48)  yel.  .48  a  — ;  new, 

41— RvE, a  .50— Oats,  28.  a  .30— Beans,  l.lOol.U 

Peas, .60  a  .65— Clover  seed, 3.25  a  3.50 — Timotht, 

2o2.50— Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2. 60— Herd's,. 16  o  '..00 — 
Lucerne  .314  a  501b.— Barlet,  .45o  .50— Flaxseed,. 14 
—Cotton,  Virg.  .94  a  .10— Lou.  .11  o  .12— Alab.  .9  a 
.10— Mississippi  10  a  .12— North  Carolina,  .8  o  .9— 
Geo.  .9  a  ,10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .2i4  o23— in  bbU. 

.24  a  254 Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .IS  a  .16 — 

washed,.  18  a. 20— crossed,. 20  a.22-lhrce-quarter,.«6 
a  .so-full  do.  .30  a  .50,  accoid'g  to  qual. — Hehp,  Russia, 
ton,S2IOc  — ;  Country, dew-rolled,  120  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  110a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1, • 

5.60— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.15  a  4.00;  No.  I,  S  60« 
3.15— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.314  o  5.50;  No.  2,  4.15;  No.  S, 
3.15— Bacon,  hams,  Ball,  cured,  .9  o  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .1  a  .8— Feathers,  .30 
a  .31— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J4.00,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $4.00  o  $4.60.  Pino 
Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  from  2.25  to  2  60;  by  the  sin- 
gle cord,  2.60  a  2.624— Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load. 
3.60  lo  3.624;  by  the  single  cord,  3.624  to  S.16. 
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iLaRICUIiTURX]. 

COMPLKIK   IKKAriSK  ON  HORSES. 

Tracking  hom  In  juilg»  Ihtm;   to  rear  and  maitage 
l/ifiii;  ftoir  to  im/irore  their  breed;  to  prevent  tr  to 
CHre  the  maladies  and  accidents  to  ir/iif/i  they  are 
liable;  and  to  derive  from  them  the  most    value 
under  all   circumstances.      Uirful  to    lircedert  anil 
Farmers, en!fas;td  in  the  r<(iri/iir  of  these  intrratins: 
animals;  to  Sportsmen,  or  I'eterinary  Snrgenni;  tn 
stage  Proprietors,  Farriers,  Horse  Jnckrys,  Ji'C-  (fc- 
By  an  Old  Officer  ok  the  French  Caialry. 
( TVoiula/ril  /rom  the  h\tneh  for  the  .-inurican  Farmer.^ 
l^Conlinucd  from  p.  iii.) 
CHAPTER  XX. 

Thimis  applied  to  the  body  of  the  horse. 

We  will  examine  in  lliis  ctiajilcr  wli.it  are  the  ob- 
jects which  applicil  to  the  budy  of  the  horse  may 
c:iU9e  disease,  ami  also  the  means  to  prevent  them. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — living  ob- 
jects and  those  which  applie<I  to  ll^e  body  of  the 
horse,  as  harness,  shoes,  &c.  may  prove  fatal  to 
him. 

To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  insects. 

Wash  horses  with  vincg.^r  and  water,  or  a  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco.  Henbane  and  elder  are  recom- 
mended, but  we  believe  vinegar  to  be  best.  Nets 
are  used,  but  insects  And  entrance  through  the 
meshes.  A  cloth  covering  the  whole  body  is  pre- 
ferable; it  should  be  loose,  that  when  shaken  by  the 
air  in  travelling  the  insects  may  be  forced  away.  II 
horses  are  in  a  stable  the  windows  should  be  shut, 
as  Sies  are  quiet  when  in  a  dark  place. 

The  ancients  regarded  the  shrew  mouse  (musa- 
raigne)  as  the  greatest  enemy  of  horses.  It  is  a  lit 
tie  quadruped  resembling  the  rat  or  field  mouse, 
and  has  so  olTcnsive  an  odour  that  cats  retire  fron 
it.  Mr.  Lafosse  took  much  pains  to  prove  that  thii 
animal  is  not  injurious  (o  horses — that  from  its  ex- 
terior configuration  it  cannot  bite  them;  and  has 
made  experiments  to  convince  the  incrtduKus,  and 
to  silence  prejudice — a  camp  of  cavalry  wiS  piich- 
ed  in  a  place  so  much  infested  with  shreiv  nice  that 
they  incommoded  the  soldiers  in  their  tent.-  no  bad 
effects  whatever  were  observed  on  the  hors>s.  This 
fact  requires  no  commentary. 

Venomo7U   animals. 

Tbe  lizard  and  scorpion  have  no  bad  cuajities, 
though  in  general  they  are  regarded  as  veiomous. 
The  only  reptile  injurious  to  animals  is  tie  viper, 
which  differs  from  other  serpents  in  bringiig  forth 
its  young  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous'  its  head 
is  large  and  flat — has  three  kinds  of  teeth  ll>e  ?tin- 
ders,  the  canine,  and  the  incisors.  Tie  canine 
teeth  should  rather  be  considered  as  Ion;  excreting 
canals,  whence  the  venom  issues  when  the  animal 
bites.  The  venom  is  secreted  in  a  glard  below  the 
eye.  These  teeth  can  be  erected  by  he  contrac- 
tion of  a  particular  muscle  when  the  aumal  wishes 
to  bite.  There  are  three  kinds  of  vipes — the  grey 
and  its  varieties  which  are  red — Ibe  bick,  and  the 
asp  in  warm  climates.  It  differs  froi  the  adder 
(coxdeuvre)  in  this,  that  the  scales  of  tie  head  are 
like  those  of  the  back.  I'he  head  is  lage  and  flat, 
its  figure  is  rhombic,  having  the  upperjaw  raised 
and  a  remarkable  depression  of  the  nee.  It  has  a 
collar  which  varies  in  colour.  The  vipenas  a  short, 
thick  body,  and  blunt  tail;  while  that  olthe  adder 
is  long  and  tapering.  The  poison  of  fe  viper  is 
yellow;  it  is  a  kind  of  gum  insoluble  i  spirits  of 
wine. 

The  effect  of  this  poison  has  been  muo  exagger- 
ated— one  bite  of  a  viper  cannot  be  fatal o  a  horse; 
it  requires  five  or  six.  When  an  aniroa  has  been 
bitten  by  a  viper,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  larger 
the  wound  the  less  dangerous  it  is:  but  mufa  danger 
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■s  to  be  apprehended  from  miiill  wounds.  It  may 
be  observeil,  that  the  effects  of  poison  arc  subordi- 
nate lodilferent  teiiiperauient«,  and  may  be  mure  or 
rss  dnni;erous  according  to  the  nature  or  particular 
lisposition  ol  the  subject.  Tlic  remedy  is  potash 
ipplied  to  the  exterior.  The  viper  is  the  only  snake 
injurious  to  the  horse;  the  otlifrscannot  injure  him. 
Some  have  been  seen  sucking  the  teats  of  mares, 
uho  seemed  so  gratified  wiili  the  sensation,  that 
they  refused  them  afterwards  to  their  foal. 
Of  other  noxious  animals. 

There  is  found  in  animals  a  worm  which  is  called 
a  leech  (sangstic;)  it  sooictimes  introduces  itself  in 
the  throat,  anil  in  the  anus,  and  occasions  conside- 
rable injury.  The  remedy  to  be  used  in  this  case  is 
lo  wash  with  a  soliilion  of  coinnioii  salt.  On  the 
other  hand  these  Iceihes.  applied  to  the  body  of 
animals,  have  produceil  the  most  salutary  effects; 
horses  have  been  remarked,  which,  abandoned  in 
swamps  or  marshes,  where  this  insect  abounds,  have 
been  cured  of  many  disorders  as  by  the  effect  of  a 
multitude  of  partial  bleedings.  They  are  also  cm- 
ployed  with  success  for  the  cure  of  plethora  in 
horses. 

There  is  another  disgusting  animal,  which,  al- 
though small,  is  nevertheless  the  enemy  of  all  oth- 
ers. This  is  the  louse.  Man,  the  horse,  all  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  and  even  fishes  are  not  exempt  from 
them.  Horse;  have  been  seen  wasting  away  under 
the  effects  of  this  vermin.  There  are  diseases  thai 
seem  to  produce  them,  and  these  are  not  rare.  In 
certain  maladies  men  as  well  as  animals  are  covered 
with  them,  and  they  are  seen  coming  out  of  the  skin. 
Of  the  Remedies  lo  be  employed. 

The  best  preparation  to  be  used  is  a  decoction  of 
staves-acre.  It  is  also  asserted,  that  a  fumigation  in 
the  stable,  of  red  oxid  of  mercury  with  incense,  de- 
stroys them.  Sulphur  taken  internally  and  the  mer- 
curial fumigations  externally,  have  likewise  been 
used  with  advantage.  Besides  this  vermin  there  are 
sometimes  observed  small  worms,  which  give  to  the 
animals  thus  afflicted  a  most  disgusting  appearance, 
and  cause  insupportable  itchings.  The  best  remedy 
in  this  case,  is  the  use  of  Mr.  Chabert's  empyreu- 
matic  oil. 

CHAPTER  XX!. 

Of  those  objects  that  may  be  hurtful  lo  the  Horse  by 
contact  with  his  body^ 
Mr.  Buffon  has  justly  observed -that  the  horse 
bears  the  badge  of  slavery.  Man,  not  content  with 
having  subjected  his  most  useful  slave  to  the  con- 
straint of  a  bridle  and  saddle,  by  which  he  is  con- 
tinually harassed,  has  through  caprice  mutilated 
him.  He  must  be  docked,  his  cars  clipped,  and  he 
must  be  castrated;  finally  he  is  doomed  to  have  his 
nature  incessantly  balked  by  a  most  tyrannical 
system  cf  treatment.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
that  his  usefulness  has  been  in  this  way  much  les- 
sened. 

Of  the  Saddle  and  Bridle. 
The  construction  of  the  saddle  and  bridle,  the 
method  of  shoeing,  and  the  care  which  all  this  re- 
quires, offer  very  important  considerations.  The 
skin  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  inlet  of  contagious 
diseases;  through  it  a  great  number  of  ilisorders 
become  inherent  to  the  body  of  the  horse.  A  sad- 
dle, or  a  bridle,  not  iinfrequently  communicates  by 
contagion  the  disease  of  the  animal  to  which  it  first 
belonged.  Thus,  by  neglecting  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions to  be  taken  lo  extirpate  the  virus  attached 
lo  a  saddle  or  bridle,  we  are  exposed  lo  lose  a  valua- 
ble animal.  Such  details  ought  never  lo  be  con- 
sidered too  minute  for  an  owner;  and  full  reliance 
ought  never  to  be  placed  in  a  servant  or  groom. 
The  consequences  are  too  serious.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  attention  requisite  as  regards  this  sub- 
ject— the  repetition  would  be  superfluous. 


Of  the  Slwcinif  and  if  its  Effects. 
This  operation  is  one  of  great  moment;  we  shall 
examine  the  good  and  bad  i-ffrcts  which  it  may  have 
upon  the  animal  This  custom  was  nut  known  to 
the  ancients — the  Uonian  writers  make  no  mention 
of  it.  Most  of  the  dmeases  ll,  ,|  alJIir.i  the  domesti- 
cated horses  are  locateil  in  their  feet.  Should  we 
not  ascribe  this  to  the  custom  of  shoring?  And  if 
these  diseases  were  unknown  at  the  time  that  the 
custom  did  not  exist,  may  we  not  conclude  that 
licnre  Ihcy  draw  their  cause  and  origin? 

Our  author  slates  that  the  horses  of  the  Kmperor 
Nero  were  shod  with  silver,  and  somctinics  with 
gold;  but  this  was  a  mere  luxury,  for  the  shoe  en- 
cased the  whole  hoof  A  celebrated  Neapolitan 
author,  has  consulted  all  the  antique  medals,  and  he 
remained  convinced  that  the  ancients  were  igno- 
rant of  this  custom,  ll  would  seem  that  it  origi- 
nated in  about  the  eleventh  century.  As  it  is,  the 
custom  has  not  been  adopted  in  all  countries,  and 
has  undergone  many  modifications  ivith  different 
people,  some  of  whom  have  only  partially  adopted 
il.  The  Neapolitans,  Spaniards  and  Germans,  for 
instance,  lo  this  day  shoe  their  horses  only  on  the 
fore  feci. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  whether  it  be  likely, 
that  nature,  in  forming  so  beautiful  an  animal, 
should  have  bestowed  upon  him  feel  unable  to  sup- 
port him,  on  long  journeys?  Is  il  not  true  that  ivild 
horses  do  wilhoiit  shoes?  And  can  il  be  denied, 
that  they  arc  entirely  useless  to  them.'  P'inally, 
is  it  not  well  known  that  their  hoofs  are  more  or 
less  hard  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  upon 
which  they  live.'  Let  the  mountain  horses  alone  be 
compared  with  those  living  on  marshy  grounds,  and 
the  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  hoofs  will 
be  at  once  perceived. 

But  the  true;  git  of  the  question  is,  to  ascertain 
whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  this  custom 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Undoubtedly  not.  Our 
horses  have  too  far  degenerated,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  influence  of  domestication  has  ren- 
dered these  animals  incapable  of  resisting  the  bard 
bodies  upon  which  they  tread  or  lie.  VVe  must, 
therefore,  continue  to  shoe;  but  this  operation  must 
be  performed  in  such  a  way,  as  lo  produce  good 
effects  alone.  'J'he  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
too  much  insisted  on,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great 
number  of  diseases  thai  are  occasioned  by  bad 
shoeing. 

Of  the  first  Shoeing.—  Of  Reslijf  Horses,  and  tht 
reason  why  they  are  so. 

The  colt  should  be  shod  early,  in  order  to  accus- 
tom him  to  support  this  operation  which  is  at  first 
very  annoying  to  him.  Upon  this  first  shoeing  al- 
most always  depends  the  good  or  bad  conformation 
of  the  foot.  Care  must  be  had  to  touch  as  lightly 
as  possible  the  heel  and  fork,  and  particularly,  to 
use  only  very  light  shoes.  Most  horses  are  restiff 
under  this  operation,  and  it  is  improper  to  (rea 
them  har.^hly  in  consequence. 

There  are  horses  that  are  very  gentle  in  the  sta- 
ble, that  cannot  be  approached  when  Ihey  are  tied 
for  shoeing.  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
they  will  remain  quiet,  before  a  forge  fire,  or  when 
an  awkward  smith  has  burnt  or  pricked  them. 

The  hoofs  ought  to  be  pared  very  little.  This  is 
a  fault  which  most  farriers  commit,  that  of  paring 
too  much.  They  usually  open  the  heel,  and  remove 
a  part  of  the  props  of  the  foot  and  of  the  fork,  so 
that  the  horse  before  long  has  a  tendency  lo  become 
hoof  bound-  Instead  of  opening  his  heels  he  closes 
them.  The  hot  iron  should  never  be  apphed  to  the 
sole;  this  is  the  worst  of  their  bad  customs;  in  do- 
ing this  they  frequently  burn  the  sole  lo  Ibe  quick; 
or  by  paring  too  close  Ihey  arrive  at  the  quick,  by 
which  the  horse  is  rendered  tender-fooled. 

Finally,  and  it  cannot  be  loo  much  insisted  upon, 
it  ii  not  the  foot  that  should  be  made  lo  fit  Ibe  shoe. 
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but  (lie  shoe  to  fit  the  foot.  My  burriins;  tlie  sole, 
the  foot  becomes  xvilliered,  and  hence  arise  many 
disorders,  such  as  the  soics,  See. 

Tlie  pernicious  cuslom  of  re-parinj;  the  hoof 
should  not  be  loleralcd.  The  injury  thus  made  is 
incalculable.  It  is  as  if  we  were  to  .-crape  off  the 
enamel  of  our  teeth.  The  portions  thus  removed 
are  essentially  necessary  for  the  healthy  condilion 
of  the  hoof.  When  the  injury  has  been  done,  the 
custom  is  lo  attempt  to  remedy  it  by  applying  oint- 
ments; but  the  immoderate  use  of  these  occasions 
the  disease  called  pied  grus.  If  this  oinlment  is  ni- 
cessary  in  certain  cases,  it  is  in  many  more  very 
prejudicial. 

(To  be  continued.) 


the  soil  the  small  portion  of  soot  or  carbonic  ra.it-|  ciipier  of  land,  having  rill.<  or  streams  at  their  corn- 
ier formed  in  binning,  and  which  miaht  be  more  orlniand,  not  only  to  direct  them  over  such  hill,  pas 


less,  according  lo  the  quantity  of  vegetable  matteri 
in  the  clay,  and  the  manner  of  burning,  so  as  to 
preserve  tliat  matter  from  escaping.  Or  they  might! 
also  have  found  thai  when  clay  is  so  completely 
burnt  or  roasted  as  to  be  formed  into  something  re- 
sembling brick  dust,  which  nothing  but  acids  will 
again  reduce  to  clay,  such  granulated  matter,  whcD 
ixed  into  a  clay  soil,  would  ojien  the  pores  of  the 
adhesive  clay,  and  render  it  more  friable.  I'lie  soot 
or  carbon  is  only  a  temporary  manure  of  small  ac- 


lure,  moss,  or  other  wasle  land,  as  local  circum- 
slances  will  [lerniit,  but  to  take  every  opportunity  in 
their  power  to  render  such  water  muddy,  by  throw- 
ing into  the  .stream  such  earth  a.<«  may  be  come  at, 
so  as  it  may  be  deposited  on  the  moss  or  wasle 
ground,  over  which  the  water  can  he  made  to  flow. 
If  that  were  done  in  every  situation  over  ivhicli 
ithi>  water  could  be  made  lo  pass,  the  land  so  en- 
riched, not  by  the  water,  but  by  the  sediment  it 
would  deposile,  would  soon  become  ten,  perhaps  fifly 


count,  ami  which  could  not  operate  more  than  forltinies  more  valuable,  even   lor  pasture,  or  for  bcin 
one  crop;  but  the  mixture  of  burnt  clay  into  a  stiff  |Cro[ipcd,  where  that  was  thought  expedient 
adhesive  soil,  would,  so  far  as  it  went,  prove  a  per- 
manent  improvement,  tendins  lo  change   the  me- 


INSTANCES  OF  FALSE  PHILOSOPHY  RE- 
SPI'XTING  AGRICULTURE. 

(EilracJ— from  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
Burning:  nf  day  for  manure  had  been  practised 
in  different  parts  of  both  Scotland  and  England 
about  a  century  ago,  but  seems  to  have  been  aban- 
doned in  Britain,  (hough  still  practised  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  And  Mr.  Craig  in  Cally,  by  Kirkcud- 
brin'hl,  having  travelled  that  kingdom  "with  his 
eyes  open,"  as  he  says,  and  observing  some  people 
burning  clay,  he  returned  to  Gallaway  mui;li  pleased 
with  the  important  discovery;  and  having  at  the 
same  time  found  out,  as  he  also  imagined,  some 
]ilanl  that  cured  the  dropsy.  Having  communicated 
the  discovery  as  lo  clay  to  two  of  his  neighbour 
farmers,  Mr.  Boyd  of  Merlon,  and  Mr.  Wallace, 
they  commenced  burning  clay  for  manure,  and  pa- 
raded the  discovery  and  the  modus  operandi  in  the 
newspapers,  in  such  flattering  terms,  as  to  excite 
considerable  interest.  They  represented  their  dis- 
covery of  burnt  clay  for  manure  as  "destined  to 
mark  a  new  era  in  agriculture."  They  said  when 
once  the  clay  kiln  was  kindled,  the  wet  clay,  as  dug 
from  the  subsoil,  continued  to  burn  without  any  fuel 
or  combustible  mailer;  that  clay  was  easier  burnt 
than  moss;  (hat  when  burning  with  greatest  keen- 
ness, R  stranger  would  he  apt  to  think  that  the  fire 
was  extingui»he<l;  that  the  chief  secret  lay  in  keeping 
out  the  external  air,  and  that  700  carl  loads  of  clay 
required  only  the  expense  often  or  eleven  shillings' 
worth  of  fuel,  with  other  things  equally  surprising. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  plan  of 
burning  clay,  and  his  success  in  raising  turnips  with 
the  ashes,  that  he  said  he  would  not  carry  dung 
three  miles  though  he  obtained  it  gratis. 

Such  bold  averments  from  respectable  farmers 
could  not  fail  lo  stimulate  others,  and  especially 
(hose  who  had  more  theory  than  experience  in  farm- 
ins;,  (o  make  trial  of  this  new  species  of  manure. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Young  of  liareburn,  W.  S.,  Mr. 
Alton  of  Muirslon,  W.  S.,  Mr.  Steel,  W.  S.,  and 
many  others,  not  only  made  trial  of  that  species  of 
manure,  hut  had  their  names  mentioned  in  various 
public  prints,  as  proselytes  lo  the  discovery,  which 
was  expected  at  one  time  would  have  in  a  great 
measure  superseded  the  use  of  dung  for  manure. 

But  (his  freak,  which  commenceii  about  1815, 
lasted  only  a  very  few  years,  and  I  have  not  seen 
nor  heard  of  clay  being  bui  nl  for  eight  or  nine  years 
nasi,  though  I  have  traversed  every  county  south  of 
the  Tay  within  that  period.  I  have  not  indeed  been 
within  twenty  miles  of  Kirkcudbright  since  Ihe  clay 
burning  commenced  there,  and  cannot  say  if  Mr. 
Craig  or  his  friends  still  continue  the  practice,  or  if 
they  raise  by  (hat  means  turnips  of  double  size  and 
weight  from  (hose  he  could  raise  whitn  dung  was 
used  as  manure,  as  he  mentionud  some  years  ago. 
■Rut  1  travellid  (and  with  open  eyes  too,)  more  than 
1(10  miles  in  the  Gallaway  counties  last  harvest 
without  perceiving  the  smoke  of  a  single  clay  kiln. 
Had  these  gentlemen  duly  attended  to  the  quali- 
(ies  of  burnt  clay,  they  would  have  found  that  it 
oouM  only  operate  as  manure  by  communicatiog  to 


chanical  ^arrangement  of  the  clay  soil.  For  these 
purposes  I  would  wish  lo  see  clay  burnt,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  applied  lo  any  other  soil  than  that  of  an 
adhesive  clay.  This  distinction  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  Mr.  Craig  or  his  converts,  and 
they  say  they  applied  the  burnt  clay  to  the  raising 
of  turnips,  which  in  Gallaway  were  not  likely  to  be 
sown  on  a  clay  soil,  but  on  one  that  was  light,  and 
lo  which  that  clay  would  do  harm,  by  rendering  it 
still  more  dry  and  open.  If  any  of  the  advocates 
for  burnt  clay  can  point  out  how  it  can  operate  as 
manure  otherwise  than  in  one  or  other  of  the  two 
ways  I  have  mentioned,  their  knowledge  in  these 
mailers  must  far  exceed  any  thing  to  which  I  can 
pretend-  At  any  rale  the  total  abandonment  of  the 
practice  shows  that  it  was  merely  a  freak. 

Irrigation  is  another  improvement  that  is  too  much 
neglected  by  some,  and  by  far  too  highly  extolled 
by  olhers.  The  overflowing  of  the  Nile  seems  lo 
have  lirat  suggested  irrigation,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised in  different  parts  of  England,  and  its  effects 
have  been  represented  by  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  WriKht, 
and  olhers,  as  inleresting.  11  has  also  been  Iried  in 
Scolland  on  a  small  scale,  and  such  favourable  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  its  success  as  might  have 
been  expected  would  have  induced  all  who  had  pro 
per  command  of  water  to  put  it  in  practice.  But 
though  the  success  of  irrigation  has  been  minutely 
detailed  by  a  gentleman  who  may  well  be  consi- 
dered as  a  competent  judge  of  its  effects,  and  though 
olhers  have  recommended  that  improvement,  it  has 
not  yet  been  much  attended  to,  hut  on  Ihe  contrary 
it  has  been  given  up  with,  where  it  had  been  com- 
menced at  considerable  expense,  and  was  most  like- 
ly lo  have  turned  lo  good  account. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  having  seen 
Ihe  dashing  accounts  given  of  the  success  of  irriga- 
tion in  England,  commenced  thai  improvement  on 
a  large  scale,  on  his  estates  in  the  counties  of  Rox- 
burgh, Selkirk  and  Dumfries.  He  formed  upwards 
of  thirty  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  the 
P>wes,  the  Teviol,  (he  Ederfck,  and  the  Yarrow, 
which  cost  his  Grace  between  two  anil  three  thou- 
sand pounds  of  expense  in  forming.  And  (he  High- 
land Society,  ever  atlentivc  lo  improvemenls,  sent 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Singers  to  make  repealed  surveys 
of  these  meadows,  and  his  report,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  third  volume  of  the  sociely's  essays, 
was  creditable  lo  Ihe  reporler,  and  seemed  to  place 


that  improvement  in  a  favourable  point  of  view 
From  the  flattering  accounts  given  of  irrigation  in 
England,  and  so  far  corroborated  by  Dr.  Singers,  I 
was  induced  lo  recommend  the  practice  in  my  sur- 
vey of  Ayrshire.  But  now  that  I  have  been  able 
lo  pay  greater  attention  lo  Ihe  subjecl,  and  seen 
most  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  irrigated  mea- 
dows abandoned,  I  have  become  a  good  deal  scep- 
tical on  Ihe  subjecl. 

I  am  satisfied  Ih-it  wherever  water  can  be  set  upon 
any  piece  of  bare,  sandy,  gravelly,  or  rocky  soil, 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  it  will  very  much  en- 
rich such  land,  especially  if  Ihe  water  conveys  anil 
depositcs  earthly  matter  or  sediment.  On  that  ac- 
count 1  would  wish  to  sec  every  proprietor  and  oc- 


I'hus  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety 
of  irrigation.  But  how  far  what  is  termed  scientific 
irii^alion  can  be  rendered  efficient  beyond  the  pro- 
poi  lion  of  sediment  deposited  I  now  entertain  strong 
'Jowbts.  Indeed  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  bene- 
fit lo  be  derived  from  irrigation  is  merely  what  sedi- 
ment the  water  leaves  on  the  ground  over  which 
It  (lows.  It  clearly  appears  to  me,  that  selling  (he 
Aaters  on  the  meadows  for  three  weeks  or  so  in  the 
beginning  of  winter,  and  as  long  in  Ihe  month  of 
Murch,  is  altogether  fanciful,  further  than  in  so  far 
as  it  deposites  some  enriching  sediment,  and  in  that 
cise  the  water  need  not  be  kept  over  the  meadow 
more  than  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  till  the  muddy 
water  became  clear.  And  the  oftener  that  this  is 
repeated  during  winter  or  spring,  the  more  will  the 
meadow  be  enriched. 

When  water  i.s  kept  on  either  a  clay  loam  or  mosg 
s!)il  more  than  a  day  or  so,  till  it  can  make  its  de- 
posites,  it  sours  and  injures  the  soil,  and  tends  to  chill 
and  destroy  the  richest  plants,  and  to  raise  up  iu 
tkeir  stead  the  marsh  plants  and  aquatics. 

llf  the  waters  of  the  Thames  immediately  below 
Lindiin,  where  human  excrement  generally  covers 
njirh  of  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  all  Ihe  fillh 
ol  that  overgrown  city  is  mixed  with  the  water;  or 
iflthe  strand,  called  the  Tumble,  running  eastward 
from  E.dinburg;  or  even  Ihe  Mollendiner  burn  of 
Glasgow  cniild  be  set  upon  land  and  detained  till 
they  depisited  the  riches  they  contain,  they  would 
fertilize  nrge  tracts  of  land.  But  lo  talk  of  pure 
rock  watir,  or  clear  mountain  rills,  even  though  a 
lime  post  or  (wo  should  occur  on  their  banks,  en- 
riching htid  is  purely  fanciful.  Even  where  a  cal- 
careous (T  pelrilying  quality  can  be  traced  in  some 
springs  tear  such  streams,  all  the  effect  these  could 
produce  would  be  only  as  a  drop  in  (he  bucket. 
But  wheie  any  river  overflows  the  holms  on  its 
banks,  aid  deposites  the  muddy  ma((er  with  which 
it  is  mixei,  it  irreally  enriches  such  land. 

Paring  imJ  btirning  is  another  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  firming,  which  cannot  be  too  much  repro- 
bated. It  IBS  not  indeed  been  recently  introduced, 
nor  is  it  Ihe  freak  of  an  individual  or  two,  but  one 
that  has  longbeen  practised  in  England,  and  by  far 
loo  much  reummended,  and  even  introduced  into 
Scolland.  AnI  as  one  good  crop  is  generally  reaped 
after  burning  tenants  who  have  only  a  temporary 
interest  in  Ihesoil,  too  often  seek  present  relief  from 
that  operatioi^  disregarding  (he  injury  it  may  after- 
wards do  to  t^e  land,  even  when  they  know  and  ad- 
mit that  it  isnjurious  lo  the  soil  in  future. 

Burning  l)c  vegelable  matter  in  Ihe  soil  has  al- 
ways appearjd  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  absurd  as  it 
would  be  la  burn  siraw  in  place  of  rolling  it  into 
dung,  or  lo  kirn  the  dung  in  order  that  its  ashes 
might  act  rt>re  powerfully  than  the  dung  itself,  so 
far  as  (hey  cfuld  be  made  (o  go.  The  Earl  of  Diin- 
donald,  whcss  certainly  a  good  judge  in  such  mat- 
ters, has  st;ved,  that  when  moss  or  other  vegetable 
matter  is  ccjsumed  by  fire,  nineteen  out  of  twenty 
parts  of  itsiubslance  is  dissipated  in  Ihe  state  of 
gas.  It  m^l,  therefore,  be  extreme  folly  to  tbroir 
away  so  lage  n  proportion  of  Ihe  vegetable  matter 
in  any  soilwhalevcr;  and  it  would  be  much  belter 
economy  V  preserve  that  matter  which  is  the  best 
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food  of  pl«nlJ.  unil  to  brici);  it  into  i\cllon  by  the«p-  lor  them  to  comlucl,  ami  tlic  whole  conrcrn  beini; 
nlic»lioii  of  c«lcareoiis  or  othor  stiiiuiLitlng  ni»iiurcs.  |  llii-ir  oivn,  llicy  would  more  readily  Rtlcnd  to  It  lliari 
But  f  ven  the  loss  of  llic  vcgelabic  miittcr  in  the  i  servants  can  be  ex|ii'i-tcil  to  do.  A  man  of  ordinary 
aoil  when  burnt  is  not  the  oidy  injury  sustained  by  |  caution,  acting  for  hi.^  own  behoof,  is  more  likely  to 
that  operation.  For  when  any  open  light  soil  is  sub- 1  make  good  baruains,  and  at  I'ar  less  expense,  than 
jected  to  this  l"iery  trial,  the  biiriiint;  not  only  dissi- )  ran  be  e.xpecled  from  a  dasliin;;  overseer  who  aels 
pates  the  vciEetablc  matter,  but  it  a<lds  to  the  great-  i  lur  others;  who  is  not  himsell'  conversant  in  dairy 
est  defect  of  that  species  of  soil,  by  making  it  still  husbandry,  hut  has  been  by  some  td'  his  fiiends  put 
more  light,  dry  and  open.  Kven  in  clay  land,  where  I  into  that  ofljre  for  a  pi"'ce  of  I 
burning  part  of  the  soil  is  an  improvement, it  is  not    '    "     '"  ''  >  -  •■ 


by  burning  the  herbage,  but  the  subsoil,  that  when 
mixed  into  the  soil  opens  the  pores  of  the  stubborn 
clay,  and  improves  its  meclianieal  arran'^ement. 
When  part  of  moss  Is  burnt,  one  good  crop  only  is 
obtained;  but  from  the  cinders  formed  in  coke, 
such  as  the  weather  never  can  again  reduce,  the 
moss  becomes  by  far  too  light,  o|)en  and  dry,  for 
ever  afterwards  yielding  such  crops  as  when  lire  has 
never  been  applied;  and  the  chief  herbage,  after 
such  burning,  is  a  small  plant  of  a  red  colour,  rising 
as  thick  as  the  liaiis  of  a  man's  beard,  called  the 
brytim  purpurium,  which  prows  every  where  on 
stone  dykes  and  other  buildings,  or  on  rubbish  of 
old  buildings. 

Paring  and  burning,  however  much  it  has  been 
recommended  by  men  of  high  pretensions  to  agri 
cullurai  knowledge,  is  and  will  ever  be  reprobated 
by  all  who  have  paid  due  attention  to  the  subject. 

If  your  room  permitted,  I  would  merely  say  that 
though  a  certain  portion  of  flour  may  be  extracted 
from  potatoes,  that  can  only  be  done  by  throwing 
away  the  mucilage  and  fibrous  parts  of  that  root, 
which  contain  far  more  food  to  man  or  beast,  than 
is  contained  In  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  plant. 
And  as  to  the  foolish  clamour  raised  by  Mr.  Cob- 
bett  against  the  nseof  potatoes  as  a  species  of  crop 
and  of  food,  it  is  so  superlatively  absurd,  even  for 
Cobbett  to  have  written  and  published,  that  it  can 
only  excite  laughter  and  contempt. 

It  was  staled  in  the  general  report  for  Scotland, 
published  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
that  the  average  yearly  profit  of  the  Ayrshire  dairy 
cows,  after  deducting  feeding,  amounted  only  to 
one  pound  two  shillings.  How  the  Board  SjflTered 
themselves  and  the  public  to  be  so  far  imposed  on 
in  that  matter  is  not  for  me  to  say.  But  w len  it  is 
considered  that  no  well-informed  farmer  wotld  keep 
a  cow  that  did  not  yield  her  own  weight,  or  the 
value  of  the  cow  every  year  in  full  milk  cncese — 
that  in  valuing  farms  it  is  usual  to  estimate  the  rent 
to  be  paid  for  each  milch  cow  at  Irom  six  to  nine 
pounds,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land — and 
that  when  a  farmer  lets  out  the  milk  of  bis  cows  to 
a  person  called  a  bower,  who  gets  the  milk,  but  per- 
forms all  the  labour  about  the  cows,  the  r>-nt  paid 
ii,  besides  the  dung,  from  £10  to  £17,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  pasture  and  local  situation. — I 
say  when  these  well  known  facts  are  merely  re- 
peated it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  one  word  more 
to  refute  the  error  into  which  the  Board  has  been 
drawn  by  a  misplaced  confidence. 

The  plan  of  supplying  large  cities  with  milk,  by 
erecting  elegant  buildings,  with  cosily  state-rooms 
for  the  cows,  steam  engines,  and  other  expensive 
apparatus,  was  far  from  being  the  best  mode  of 
furnishing  that  valuable  article  to  the  inhabitants. 
The  most  proper  method  seems  to  be  fur  a  few  such 
farmers,  as  may  have  been  bred  in  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts, and  who  have  been  turned  out,  or  given  up 
their  farms,  to  commence  keeping  a  few  cows  in 
some  large  city,  and  gradually  to  iiicrease  the  num- 
ber to  what  their  stock  and  circumstances  can  com- 
mand, but  never  exceeding  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
tows,  to  he  kept  by  one  man  at  once.  A  man  so 
bred  to  the  dairy  management,  must  be  a  good 
judge  of  the  qiialilies  and  prices  of  milch  cows,  and 
of  every  species  of  their  food,  and  how  they  sl.cjuld 
be  treated.  His  wife  must  be  well  qualified  to  feed 
the  cows  and  to  manage  them  and  their  milif.  An 
establishment  of  that  eiteat  would  not  be  too  great 


lli.in  half  as  lar(;e  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  patch. 
In  fact  I  have  never  seen  any  advantage  arise  cither 
from  carefully  trimming,  or  ruggedly  mutilating  an- 
nual plants;  on  Ilia  contrary  uiuch  injury  certainly 
lulliiws."  v*o  tar  this  intelligent  and  practical  far- 
"ler.  [iMrain,  chap.iiii.p.  \i3- 


I.  In  an  institu- 
tion of  the  moderate  extent  I  have  suggested,  the 
owner's  wife  and  daugjiters,  if  he  h  id  any.  would 
more  likely  do  justice  to  the  feeding,  milking  anil 
management  of  the  cows  and  (heir  milk,  tli;in  could 
be  expected  from  "a  bevy"  of  servants  who  are  un- 
der partial  control,  and  have  nut  themselves  the 
least  interest  In  the  matter. 

I  stateil  these  opinions  to  some  of  those  who  con- 
sulted me  on  the  subject  in  IS'il,  when  the  r<ge  for 
joint  stock  companies  was  irresistible.  I  am  still  ol 
the  same  opinion,  and  confident  that  diiry  systems 
on  a  large  scale  must  either  ilraw  a  higher  price  for 
the  milk  they  sell,  than  smaller  and  cautious  dealers 
could  sell  it  for,  or  that  the  concern  must  be  injured. 
William  Aiton. 

Ilamitlon,  February  18,  1829. 

TOPPING  AND  PULLING  FODDER  FROM 
INDIAN  CORN. 
"Mr.  Bordley  says  he  has  stripped  the  blades,  and 
cut  off  the  tops,  when  the  corn  was  nearly  soft 
enough  for  roasting  ears,  and  that  no  difference  was 
observed  between  this  and  the  rest."  If  the  sentle- 
man  had  measured  the  product,  he  would  have  seen 
a  marked  diS'erence.  It  was  discovered  early  in 
.Vugust,  1810,  that  proper  grasses  for  soiling  my 
cattle  would  soon  be  very  deficient;  and  on  the  20tli 
of  that  month,  one  row  of  rorn  in  a  field  of  13  acres, 
was  topped  to  ascertain  how  the  plant  would  bear 
early  cutting.  It  was  thought  that  it  had  received 
no  injury.  On  the  .51st  of  the  same  month  I  recom- 
menced feeding  the  cattle  wilh  the  tops  cut  daily  as 
wanted.  These  lasted  until  the  18lh  September. 
After  this  tlie  blades  were  stripped,  commencing 
where  the  topping  began.  They  fed  the  cattle  un- 
til the  5lh  of  October.  In  the  process  of  topping 
and  blading,  one  row  was  left  entire,  standing  be- 
tween the  row  which  had  been  topped  on  the  20th 
of  August,  and  another  row  that  was  topjied  on  the 
2d  September.  'I'hese  three  rows  were  cut  off  by 
the  roots  on  the  2d  of  October,  and  hauled  in  and 
set  up  separately,  under  my  own  inspection.  They 
were  husked  and  measured  on  the  8lh  of  November. 
Produce  of  the  row  that  had  not  been  lopped  and 
stripped,  nine  bushels  and  five  eighths  of  corn  in  the 
ear. 

One  of  the  rows  which  had  been  topped  and  strip- 
ped measured  seven  bushels  and  si.v  eighths;  and 
the  other  topped  and  stripped  row  measured  seven 
bushels  and  three  eighths  of  corn  in  the  ear.  Thus 
it  clearly  appears  that  mutilating  the  corn  plant  be- 
fore its  fruit  is  perfected,  is  a  very  Injurious  prac- 
tice. The  injury  done  to  my  crop  by  this  manage- 
ment was  clearly  seen  some  time  before  the  three 
experimental  rows  were  cut  oH'.  Throughout  the 
whole  field  the  husks  were  generally  dry  and  open, 
except  on  the  row  which  had  not  been  topped  and 
stripped.  On  this  they  still  retained  a  greenish  hue, 
and  were  close  set  to  the  car,  when  the  plants  were 
cut  oB'  by  the  roots. 

As  several  writers  on  agriculture  had  asserted  that 
the  tops  ofpotatoes  might  be  cut  and  given  to  the 
cattle  without  injury  to  the  crop,  I  cut  ofl"thc  tops 
from  a  row  running  through  the  middle  of  a  very 
luxuriant  patch.  Care  was  taken  to  cut  them  in 
that  way  which  waJ  supposed  least  likely  to  prove 
injurious  to  the  future  growth  of  the  plants.  The 
debilitated  appearance  of  (he  second  growth  of  the 
tops  determined  me  not  to  risk  a  second  cutting  of 
them.  When  the  crop  was  gathered,  the  roots  in 
the  row  that  had  been  cut  did  not  seem  to  be  more 


A  DlALOGUli. 

Mn.  Skisner:  October  H,  1829. 

My  farm  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county.  One  of 
my  ncighbour.s.of  a  second  best  class  and  more  in 
dibt  than  myself,  called  to  lake  a  social  dinner  and 
glass;  during  the  time  we  were  thus  agreeably  em- 
ployed, we  discussed  the  usual  topicks;  Internal  Im- 
provement, and  the  facilities  of  moving,  brought  us 
on  the  never  ending  point  of  discusfion,  was  it  beP- 
ler  to  improve  our  farms  or  movei*  But  1  will  give 
you  the  end  of  our  dialogue. 

J\lij3elJ'.  In  short,  duiiiig  the  excursions  which  I 
usually  take,  for  the  real  or  supposed  benefit  of  my 
health,  I  sometimes  see  and  always  admire  a  neat 
farm  house  surrounded  by  well  cultivated  fields, 
buiblings,  and  fences,  judiciously  arranged  and  in 
good  repair,  and  cattle  of  «very  kind  in  good  con- 
dition. 

On  such  occasions  I  am  tempted  (o  call  and  sec 
the  interior  and  generally  find  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  husband,  the  wife,  the  children,  each  in  their 
place,  knowing  and  doing  their  respective  duties, 
enjoying  happiness  and  comfort  as  far  perhaps  as 
human  nature  will  permit,  with  a  spare  room  or  two 
for  a  relative,  a  friend,  or  an  occasional  visiter. 
Where  then,  I  am  templed  to  exclaim,  is  the  neces- 
sity of  moving  to  the  new  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
West?  Surely  ive  have  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of 
the  good  things  of  this  life,  if  we  apply  a  little  in- 
dustry, a  little  good  management,  and  a  little  self 
denial  in  the  use  of  the  good  things  which  are  so 
bountifully  provided  for  us. 

But  when  necessity  compels  me  to  lake  refuge  in 
an  ill  conditioned  house,  surrounded  by  worn  out 
fields,  fences  unfit  to  guard  the  scanty  crop  from  the 
half  starved  cattle.  The  husband  burdened  liy  debt, 
flying  to  the  bottle  for  relief,  the  wife  forced  to  en- 
croach on  ilie  station  of  the  husband,  the  children 
clamorous  for  indulgence,  the  servants  idle  and 
wasteful,  who  would  not  in  such  case  seek  a  change? 
Removal  fioni  the  associates  of  ruin,  mi»ht  break 
the  chain  of  mismanagement,  and  a  happy  result 
might  ensue.  At  all  events,  necessity,  that  severe 
but  often  just  master,  might  force  exertion,  and 
if  greater  ease  ensued,  and  old  habits  returned, 
so  much  of  the  weary  load  of  life  is  put  ofl',  and  the 
fertile  region  they  visit  is  in  its  turn  visited  by  the 
same  destroying  hand  which  has  cursed  the  land 
they  have  been  compelled  to  leave. 

Aeig-/i4oHi-.  Stop,  stop,  for  mercy's  sake — you 
are  on  your  hobby  horse  and  will  assuredly  ride  me 
down;  tell  me  at  once,  what  you  woulil  have  me  do, 
and  how  shall  I  produce  such  a  desirable  reform' 

JMijsilf.  Do!  Why  this  you  Imow  is  the  day  of 
Antis,  and  societies  of  all  kinds;  form  .twTir.oiNe- 
To-Tiii-w  ESTERN-couNTKV  Societies. 

Here  my  wife,  to  whom,  if  the  truth  must  be  spo- 
ken, I  am  much  indebted  that  my  afl'airs  and  farm 
are  so  much  better  than  my  neighbours,  hearing  ul 
societies  came  into  the  room  a  little  excited. 

IViJc.  Societies,  indeed: — You  remember  the  ilay 
you  went  to  the  .Xgricultural  Society  of  *  "  "  *  «vbeii 
the  fox-hunters  took  down  your  fences,  laid  open 
your  farm  to  the  half  starved  cattle  of  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  wasting  and  destroying  half  your 
crop.  Anil  does  your  companion  forget  the  broken 
limb  he  got  in  coming  home  drunk,  when  he  had 
been  attending  a  meeting  to  form  a  temperance  so- 
ciety? 

jVijielf.  But,  my  dear,  you  have  not  beard  my 
plan;  I'll  take  a  patent  out  fur  it.  It  is  no  l<<f(  than 
that  every  well  regulated  finni  house  sli:i!i  !  n-'  is 
society.      'I'hc  husband  president,  the  !•■ 
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»iilenl,  the  children  secrelaries  and  comniillees — 
the  discussions  shall  be  held  during  (he  long  winter 
evenings.  Our  neighbours  shall  be  honorary  mem- 
bers; the  constitution,  the  American  Karmek.  In 
its  excellent  pages,  we  shall  have  ample  choice  uf 
subjects,  and  in  due  time,  by  selecting  mlh  judgment 
and  executing  with  caution  and  skill,  wc  shall  trans- 
form our  barren  wilderness  into  fertile  fields. 

IVife.  The  American  Farmer  recommends  indus- 
try and  6obriet\;  you  had  belter  begin  by  breaking 
up  you  present  meeting,  and  each  look  to  your  own 
business. — This  was  a  kind  of  choaking  damper,  so 
we  drank  off  our  glasses  and  adjourned. 

Yours,  truly,  Agrestis. 

Caunly,  Manjland. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
FOXITE  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Eoitor,— If  the  valuable  variety  of  the  po- 
tato called  Foxilc,  is  not  cultivated  by  the  farmers 
in  your  vicinity,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend them  as  deserving  their  attention.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  l8iG  I  was  Tivorcd  with  a  visit  from  my  re- 
spected friend  Dr.  James  Mcuse,  of  Piiiladelphia, 
Vice  Presid.-nt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. He  observed  to  me  that  he  had  not  in  New 
England  n;et  with  any  potatoes  which  could  com- 
pare with  the  Foxiles,  and  that  they  were  in  Penn- 
sylvania valued  as  superior  to  all  others.  In  April 
lollowing  he  kindly  forwarded  to  me  about  half  a 
bushel,  which  I  planted,  and  the  produce  answered 
my  expeclalions.  In  the  Spring  of  1828  I  furnish- 
ed Joseph  Barlldl,  Esq.  with  seed,  and  he  raised 
about  twenty  hushels,  hut  owing  to  a  thin  soil  a 
<  onsidcrable  proportion  were  of  a  small  size.  The 
present  season  the  same  gentleman  has  raised  about 
eighty  bushels  and  they  are  of  a  good  size.  He  used 
plaster  of  Paris  in  the  hills,  but  no  manure.  1  believe 
the  produce  is  not  so  abundant  as  from  some  other 
varieties,  and  they  require  a  strong  soil.  Ur.  JV/eose 
in  his  letter  to  me  says,  "1  hope  the  difference  be- 
tween the  climate  of  the  Old  Colony  and  Pennsyl- 
vania will  not  cause  any  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  potatoes,  which  here,  are  finer  than  any  I  ever 
ate,  foreign  or  domestic.  But  justice  must  be  done 
in  the  boiling:  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  a 
minute  in  the  water  after  they  arc  done,  the  water 
must  be  poured  off  and  the  potatoes  should  remain 
a  few  minutes  to  evaporate  all  the  moisture;  they 
will   be  then  dry  and  (loury,  and  the  (lavour  fine." 

Some  diliicully  is  found  in  boiling  them  to  prevent 
their  crumbling  in  pieces;  hut  when  brought  on  the 
table  they  are  of  a  pure  while  color,  floury  and  ex- 
cellent in  (lavour;  and  a  valuable  properly  in  tlicni 
ii.  Ihat  they  retain  all  their  cxcelknt  qualilies  till 
May  or  June,  though  I  believe  it  best,  as  wilh  all 
winter  vegetables,  to  cover  them  in  sand.  I  shall 
in  a  few  days  forward  some  of  the  Foxites  to  Mr. 
Uusiell'i  seed  store,  that  they  may  have  a  trial 
among  your  connoisseurs. 

I  am,  respectfully,  yours, 

James  Thatcher. 

Plymouth,  October,  19,  1829. 


HORTICTTIiTVILX!. 


A  VuiT  TO  Parmemtier's  Nursery  and  Botanic 

(lARDEN. 

The  brief  notice  I  look  of  the  establishment  of 
Mr.  Parmentier,  in  the  ;JUI  No.  of  the  Farmer,  was 
dr.iwn  up  in  such  a  liuriy,lhat  I  propose  continuing 
it  from  memoranda  which  I  biought  wilh  me;  and  I 
am  the  more  impelled  to  lliis  further  nolice  by  Ihi- 
fact,  Ihat  the  public  attention  has  not  been  attraded 
to  this  establishment  in  any  thing  like  a  proportion  to 
it«  merits.     I  confess  that  as  Mr.  P.  has  said  bill  Ml- 


especially  fruit  trees,  and  the  vvhoie  in  a  state  of  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  regularity. 

As  Mr.  P.  wishes  to  introduce  a  taste  for  pictur- 
esque gardening,  he  has  appropriated  a  certain  por- 
tion of  his  own  garden  to  that  purpose,  and  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  his  nurseries  produce,  wherein  bor- 
ders and  parterres, fruit  beariiigandornamenlal  trees 
beautifully  grouped  together,  unile  the  useful  wilh 
the  agreeable.     I  noticed  in  my  former  paper  the 
dwarf  apple  trees,  not  more  than  three  feet  high,  dis- 
posed in   rows  and  bearing  fruit,  though  it  is  only 
the  second  year  since   they  were  planted  out.     1 
lasted   the  russetiii   of  Motitbran,  which  was   very 
good,  and  brought  a  specimen  of  it  home  with  me. 
The  different  varieties  of  llobinia  gave  me  great 
pleasure;  the  pyramidal  oak,  by  its  contrast  with  the 
weeping  willow,  produces  a   fine  effect;  the   silver 
pofdar  of  Europe,  the  Japan  aylanlhus,  resemblin 
in  its  form  the  palm  tree,  of  very  rapid  growth;   the 
annular  willow,  deriving  its  name  from  ils  leaves  be- 
ing curled  in  a  ring  furiii,  is  a  hybrid  formed  from  a 
union  of  the  osier  wilh  the  weeping  willow,  and  we 
arc  indebted  for  it  lo  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
male  tree  of  this  willow  exists,  we,  in  this  country, 
having  the  female  only.  A  great  profusion  of  month 
ly  roses  of  different  varieties,  cultivated  in  the  open 
air,  without  any  kind  of  shelter.     Amongst  Iheui   1 
remarked  the  Aca  rose  of  Florence,  of  a  red  color, 
and  having  the  odour  of  vanilla.  The  belle  of  Monga 
the  splendid,  the  blood,  the  belle  of  Plaisance,  &.c. 
His  rustic  arbour  and  rustic  seals,  disposed  through- 
out the  garden    with  great  propriety,  produce  an 
agreeable  effect,  by  their  natural  a;)pearance    and 
their  perfect  harmony  with  the  scenery  around  them. 
1  paid  [larticular  attention  to  the  vines  and  tasted 
some  of  the  grapes;  amongst   the  rest  the  golden 
chasselas,  very   good  and  sugary.      The   Tokay  of 
Hungary,  a  delicious  grape,  and  the  meslicr  grape  of 
Champagne,  a  very  productive  and  hardy  kind,  and 
which  has  a  very  thin  skin,  and  a  great  deal  of  juice 
without  pulp.     It  has  been  cullivated  now  for  more 
than  four  years  wilhout  losing  any  of  its  (jualitics, 
and   is  slightly  acidulous.     Also  running  strawber- 
ries, both  (lowering  and  fruit  bearing,  red  and  white. 
His  collection    of   Dahlias  was    in    flower;   one  of 
them  of  a  fiery  crimson  colour  and  very  double,  was 
dLilicated  in  Europe  to  the  Chevalier  Parmentier, 
his  elder  brother.     Mr.  Poileau,  one  of  the  editors  of 
Ihe  Ijon  Jarilinier,  (complete   gardener)  says  in  the 
7  lot  page  of  that  work,  speaking  of  the  collection  of 
plants  of  his  brother,  which  he  saw  on  a  journey  he 
made  to  the  Netherlands:  "  Al  Enghien,  the  amateur 
has  only  two  gardens  to  examine  in  Ibis  litllc  town; 
llial    of    Ihe   Chevalier    Parmentier,   burgoriiasler, 
and  Ihat  of  the  Uuke  of  Arenberg.     Mr.   Parmcn 
tier  has  a  very  jw^t  claim  to  the  reputation  he  has 
acquiii.d  lliroughout  Eiimpe  as  a  skilful  bolanica 
cullivalor.      Hi9  eolabliohinent   is   wilhout   dispute 
Ihe  iiiosi  exknsive  maiiiilaclory,  and  Ihe  richest  col 
lection  of  |ilaiils  Ihal  is  lo  be  found  upon  the  conii 
iienl.     'I'be  personal  merit  of  the  proprietor,  the  in- 
sttuclion  he  aflords,  and  the  office  of  burgomaster 
which  he  litis,  give  a  lustre  lo  his  establishment,  and 
conimandp  the  confidence  of  Ihe  consumer.     I  never 
before  saw  so  large  a  colbclion  of  |danls  from  every 
region  of  Ihe  globe,  Hsscnibkd  together  in  one  spot, 
anil  on  no  firmer  occasion  have  I  ever  found    so 
many  lliat   were  before  unknoivn  lo  me.     The  cor- 
respondince  of  Mr.  Parmenliir  must  be  of  immense 
extent,  lo   furnish    so   great  a   variety  of  vegetable 
producliiins.     The  following  are  somi-  that  interest- 
ed me  Ihe  most  amongst  Ihe  number  of  those  Ihat  I 
had  never  seen  before.     'I  he   "magnolia  odoratisi- 
iiia."  a  shrub  of  moderate  height,  which  flowers  four 
or  five   feel   from   the  ground;  Ihe  flower,  which   is 
while,  i-  large,  and  haa   a  very  agreeable  perfume. 
It    already   produces  seed.     The  "gloxima  sculi," 
Ihe  "azalea  iiidica  lutea,"  "cactus  napoleonis," "ge- 
ranium arbnreum,"    "mimubus  rivularis,"    "hlium 


a  great  number  of  liliaceous,  and  other  plants   un- 
known in  Paris. 

Mr.  Parmentier  has  also  a  very  extensive  nursery, 
in  which  he  cultivates  ornamental  (rees  and  plants, 
as  well  as  fruit  trees.  He  has  lately  obtained  a  very 
fine  "Bigarreau,"  which  he  calls  the  "B.  Napoleon," 
and  a  [lear  which  he  calls  "Ihe  Fortunate."  It  is 
of  large  size,  has  a  rich,  buttery  and  delicious  meat, 
and  may  be  preserved  till  July.  On  account  of 
these  qualilies,  it  is  considered  by  Mr.  P.  as  the 
most  valuable  pear  that  grows. 

The  green-house  depailment  is  kept  in  good  or- 
der; I  remarked  the  double  nasturtium,  lately  in- 
lioduced  into  Ibis  country.  Ils  flower  resembles  the 
double  yellow  rose:  also,  different  new  kinds  of 
roses.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  nut-rose  having  a  yel- 
low heart,  the  variegated  •■campanula,"a  new  plant, 
flowering  for  the  first  time  in  America.  And,  what 
is  worthy  of  remark.  Ibis  establishment  has  not 
been  in  operation  more  than  five  years,  and  is  placed 
in  a  soil  formerly  so  stony  as  would  appear  lo  defy 
cullivation;  a  quarter  of  an  acre  still  remaiaing  as 
a  specimen  of  the  original  sterility  of  Ihe  soil. 

A  Baltimorean. 


Growth  of  the  Vine  on  the  Alleganies. 
J.  S.  .SKix.VEii,  F.sq.  Sonnrsel,  Pa.  Sept.  21,  1829. 

W'', — I  wish  to  communicate,  through  the  medium 
of  your  respectable  paper,  to  the  German  emigrants 
who  have  been  engaged  in  Europe  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine,  Ihat  in  May  last  I  commenced  the  plant- 
ing of  a  vineyard  on  Ihe  I-aurel  bill,  in  this  county, 
about  ten  miles  west  of  this  town,  and  have  now  one 
acre  in  vines,  which  appear  to  thrive  exceedingly 
well.  I  can  venture  now  lo  assert  from  experience, 
that  the  vine  will  do  well  on  that  hill;  the  only  dan- 
ger 1  apprehended  was  from  the  early  frosts  in  Ihe 
fall.  Wc  have  now  had  three  pretty  severe  frosts, 
one  on  the  4th,  one  on  Ihe  ISlh,  and  one  on  the  19th 
instant,  which  destroyed  the  buckwheat  not  then 
ripe,  both  east  and  west  of  this  hill — and  thai  on 
Ihe  hill  is  yet  in  full  vigor  of  ri|)ening,and  the  vine» 
are  perfectly  fresh  and  green.  There  has  not  been 
any  frost  whalever  there  as  yet.  The  summit  of 
this  hif,  or  mountain,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  the  di- 
vision  fnc  between  this  county  and  Westmoreland. 
It  is  the  best  timbered  mountain  in  this  state,  con- 
sisting of  Ihe  most  useful  kinds,  for  building,  fencing 
and  fuel;  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  a  superior  quality, 
presenting  many  very  favourable  sites  for  vineyards, 
with  soulben  aspects.  I  have  engaged  a  German 
wilh  bis  family,  from  I3aden,  who  lends  the  vine- 
yard, aod  he  has  no  doubt  of  their  succeeding  well. 
Any  industrious  family,  with  a  small  sum  of  money, 
having  experience  in  Ibis  business,  would  do  well 
here  I  have  no  doubt.  Every  description  of  vege- 
tables thrive  here  remarkably  well;  and  there  are 
no  potatoes  in  America  or  Ireland  superior  to  those 
raised  on  this  hill. 

I  am,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obd'l  servant, 

Abkaiia.m  Morrison. 

[If  editors  of  papers  in  the  Atlantic  cities  would 
copy  Ihe  above,  they  would  do  a  service  to  worthy 
"strangers  williin  our  pales,"  and  assuredly  proniote 
a  public  interest  by  promoting  the  substitution  of 
wine  fur  still-burned  whiskey.] 


tie  about  it  in  Ihe  public   prints,  I  was  surprised   I 

find  such  an  extensive  collection  of  the  larger  trees, |  longiSorum,"  very  different  from  the  jafian  lily,  and 


(From  (he  New  England  Farmer.) 
SOYBEAN. 
As  this  plant  thrives  well  in  this  climate,  and  per- 
fects lis  seeds,  il  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  lo  s.it 
somclliiiig  of  ils  use  and  bisliiry.  Il  is  an  annual 
Bean,  not  niueh  unlike  those  tve  comiiinnly  cultivate, 
wilh  RD  erect  stem,  shewing  a  sli;;ht  leiidcney  to 
twine  at  the  summit  only;  the  flowers  are  very 
small  for  the  germs,  and  reddish  in  .'ixillary  cluster!; 
(be  legumes  are  pendulous,  higpid  wilh  brown  britt- 
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,11 -."  ill  "  IhiIi  tlfl  whole  plant  is  more  or  less 

;,.  .1 — liiiM  iKiilscGiinin  two  ortlircc  l)caiis  wlien 

ir«,  HJmosI  of  a  ctiuojate  brotvii,  anvl  somctvliat 

,;ier  llian  any  geiierallj-  cullivateil  in  tliis  foun- 

1       It   Ijclongs   to  tlic    genus    JMiclios  {I).  Soja,) 

\x  Inch  also  alVords  us  ^cvl■ral  other  edible  lepuincs. 

I'    M   saiil   to   be    intll|;eruius  to   India   and  Japan, 

10,  as  well  as  in  China,  and  Cochin-China,  it  is 

V    generally   cultivated   for  food,  and   probably 

■rrcd   for  its    great    productiveness.     A   single 

1  produced,  and  perfectly  ripened  with  us  at  the 

iiilc  Uarden,  IS2  pods,  with  two  to  three  beans 

icli.     Whether  in  this  country,  where  so  many 

legumes  are  cultivated,  it  might  be  esteemed  for 

:.  is  doubtful;  the    experiment  may    easily    be 

if.     Uut  its  principal  recommendation  at  present 

IS  only  as  a  luxury,  allording  the  well  known  sauce 

called  Soy,  which  at  this  time  is  only  prepared  in 

China  and  Japan — that  of  the  latter  country  being 

usually   preferred.     The    mode    of  obtaining   this 

tauce  is  said  (o  be  as  follows: 

Aftet  the  seeds  are  boiled  until  Ihey  become  soft, 
they  are  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  wheat  or 
barley  flour  coarsely  ground.  This  mixture  is  fer- 
mented, and  a  certain  proportion  of  salt  and  ivater 
being  added,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
or  three  months,  care  being  taken  to  stir  it  every 
day;  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  it  is  ready  for  use 
Its  composition  then  appears  to  be  perfectly  harm- 
less, which  cannot  be  said  of  many  other  sauces;  and 
among  the  Asiatics  it  is  considered  beneGcial  in  pro- 
moling  an  appetite. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Thomas  Ncttall. 
Botanic  Gardtn,  CaTrArittge,  Oct.  14,  1S39. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CHERRY  STOCKS. 

Mr.  Editor. — Y'our  correspondent  "D."  in  your 
last  number,  presents  for  information  three  queries 
respecting  fruit  trees; — to  the  second  only,  I  shall 
presume  to  leply.  "Does  the  common  red  cherry  of 
New  England  furnish  good  stocks  on  which  to  en- 
graft the  dififerent  varieties  of  the  cherry,  and  if  so, 
should  they  be  used  as  standards,  or  grafted  near  the 
root?" 

Having  made  several  attempts  to  introduce  the 
famous  Elkliorn  cherry,  the  trees  which  1  procured 
from  Mr.  Pbincl's  Uulanic  Garden,  altliough  re- 
mtirkably  thrifty,  almost  all  perished.  In  Aunusl, 
18-27,  1  procured  from  the  same  source  a  qiiantily  of 
buds.  It  was  eleven  days  after  they  were  cut  before 
they  reached  me.  I  immediately  inserted  them  in- 
to stocks  of  the  common  red  cherry  in  my  garden. 
They  almost  without  exception  succeeded  to  my 
Kish,  and  the  next  season  they  pushed  furwaiil  lo 
the  length  of  abciut  five  feet.  The  last  spring  lliey 
were  taken  up  and  transplanted,  yet  Ihey  blossomed, 
and  one  of  them  formed  fruil,  which,  however,  fell 
oi*  before  attaining  to  their  full  size.  I  inserted  the 
buds  in  the  branches,  about  4i  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  they  are  forming  handsome,  straight  trees.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  the  common  red  cherry  of  New 
England  will  furnish  excellent  slocks  fur  any  fo- 
reign cherry.  J.  T. 

Plymouth,  Oct.    14,  1S29. 


ZNTERBTAXi  ITaTHOVUVaHN'S. 


Rail  road  company,  since  the  month  of  January  last. 
The  road  wheels  are  connected  by  an  axle-tree 
which  passes  through  them  a  few  inches,  the  projec- 
tion forming  a  gudgeon  on  which  a  friction  or  secon- 
dary wheel  is  hung  or  suspended.  The  road  wheels 
have  been  made  of  cast  metal,  'JO  inches  to  2  (eet  6 
iiulics  high,  and  the  secondary  wheels  8  to  I'i  in- 
ches ill  diameter.  The  latter  wheels  are  also  ofcast 
nu'lal,  with  the  rim  projecting  on  one  side  about  2 
inches,  to  hang  on  the  large  gudgeon;  on  or  against 
the  inner  periphery  of  this  projection,  the  gudgeon 
of  the  road  wheel  works.  The  small  wheels  have 
their  own  axletrce  on  w  hich  they  revolve.  The  frame 
of  the  carriiige  is  brought  to  the  underside  of  the 
small  axlelrees,  to  which  they  are  secured  by  suita- 
ble pieces  ofcast  iron  passing  over  their  ends,  which 
form  the  small  gudgeons,  and  bolted  down  to  the 
fr.iine.  In  the  lower  side  of  these  pieces  ofcast  iron, 
there  is  a  groove  left  for  the  small  axletrecs  to  work 
in;  then  when  the  carriage  is  drawn  forward  liy  the 
frame  attached,  as  before  described,  to  the  axletrecs 
of  the  small  wheels,  it  brings  the  road  wheels  also 
forward,  performing  a  rolling  motion  in  place  of  a 
rubbing  one,  on  the  inner  periphery  of  the  small 
wheel,  which  easily  turns,  (hereby  transferring  the 
rubbing  Iriction  to  the  small  gudgeons.  It  is  there- 
fore clear  that  for  one  evolution  of  the  small  or  se- 
condary wheel  and  gudgeons,  the  large  wheel  must 
make  many  evolutions  forward  on  the  road.  It  is  in 
this  the  great  value  of  the  invention  cohsisis,  and  in 
the  secondary  wheels  being  self  adjusting.  The  car- 
riage is  thus  described  in  its  original  state,  but  the 
patentee  has  made  some  great  improvements  by  run- 
ning the  secondary  wheel  in  a  bo.\  of  thin  cast  me- 
tal; which  holds  a  quantity  of  oil,  by  which  means 
every  rolling  and  rubbing  gudgeon  is  completely  oil- 
ed, and  the  oil  prevented  from  escaping,  and  pro- 
tected from  dust.  The  first  experiment  made  on  this 
carriage  was  on  a  small  scale,  when  half  a  pound 
hung  over  a  pulley,  drew  forward  5  cwt.  equal  to  2 
lbs.  to  the  ton,  which  would  give  at  least  70  to  80 
tons  for  the  load  of  one  horse;  but  in  practice  upon  a 
large  scale  it  may  not  be  found  so  much.  The  ex- 
periment made  on  a  level  part  of  the  Liverpool  rail 
road  gives  this  result;  24  lbs.  over  a  pulley  kept  5 
tons  in  motion  at  2J  miles  an  hour.  This  carriage 
was  considered  capable  of  improvements  in  its  con- 
struction, and  another  of  more  perfect  workmanship 
was  made;  with  it  16  lbs.  over  a  pulley  kept  S{  tons 
in  motion  at  Si  miles  an  hour,  and  two  men  by  a 
winch  and  strap,  (Ihey  riding  on  the  carriastp)  with 
13  passengers,  brought  it  into  a  velocity  of  12  miles 
an  hour.  The  under  carriage  weighcd"l4  cwt.  but 
for  passengers  it  might  be  made  of  half  the  weight 
— indeed  with  this  extraordinary  improvement  in 
carriages,  we  may  expect  to  see  two  men  in  two 
hours  take  twelve  or  fourteen  passengers  from  Li- 
verpool to  Manchester,  a  distance  by  the  rail  road,  of 
32  miles.  It  was  very  evident  the  winch  with  which 
the  last  experiment  was  made  was  loo  slishi,  and 
the  strap  slipped  so  much  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
power  of  the  men- was  lost.  ^Ve  congratulate  the 
public  and  the  proprietors  of  rail  roads  on  this  dis- 
covery. 

We  think  that  no  small  degree  of  credit  is  due 
to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail-road  company  for  (he  zeal  and  liberality 
wilh  which  they  ascertained  and  encouraged  (hi^ 
great  invention;  and  they  have  thereby  obtained  a 
right  for  themselves  (o  use  it,  and  all  its  future  im- 
provements. 

It  seems  demonstrated,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
Baltimore  Gazette,  '-that  the  friclion  and  almonphe- 
n'c  retistunct  combined,  upon  these  tcagnns  on  a  hori- 
znntalrail  road,  are  actually  less  than  the  resistance  by 

The 


river,  it  may  thence  be  eoodoeled  by  one  fraduil 
slope,  no  where  exceeding  four  or  five  feet  to  the 
mile,  to  the  coal  ilislricts  in  Alleghany  county;  the 
road  will  therefore  be  in  a  condition  to  realize  the 
full  benefit  of  Mr.  Winan's  invention.  Thu  most 
important  advantage  wouhl  have  justified  the  cut- 
'ing  down  of  the  riilges  and  gaining  a  level  between 
this  city  and  the  I'alapsco,  even  had  the  expeote 
been  double  what  it  has  been."  [.Viln'  lUntUr. 


LADIES'  DZ]PAB.TIiaS»rT. 


(From  the  Liverpool  Mercantile  AdTcrtiser,  of  August 
S,   1829.) 
WINAN'S  PATENT  CARRIAGE. 
Ross  %Vinans,  esq.  has  invented  a  carriage  very 

simple  in   its  construction,  and  likely  to   be  of  im-  

mense  value  to   the  carrying  trade  of  this  country,  xcater  upon  a  bout  in  a  canal  even  at  slow  speed 
He  has  obtained  a   patent  for  the  United  Kingdom,!  Balliaiore  and  Ohio   rail-road  is  so  located  as  to  en- 
as  well  as  in  the  United  Stales,  where   it  has  been   counter   but  one  summit  between  this  city  and  the 
in  successful  operation  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio|  Potomac,  and  having  once  gained  the  valley  of  Ihat 


(From  a  Liverpool  paper.) 
CHILDHOOD  AND  HIS  VISI  PERS. 
Once  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May, 

Was  kissing  at  the  April  showers, 
I  saw  fair  Childhood  hard  at  play. 

Upon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers: 
Happy, — he  knew  not  whence  or  how; 

And  smiling,— who  could  choose  but  love  him' 
For  not  more  glad  than  Childhood's  brow, 

Was  the  blue  heaven  that  breathed  above  him. 
Old  Time  in  most  appalling  wrath. 

That  valley's  green  repose  invaded; 
The  brooks  grew  dry  upon  his  path, 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lillies  faded, 
But  Time  so  swifily  winged  his  flight 

In  haste  a  Grecian  tomb  to  baiter. 
That  Childhood  watched  his  paper  kite. 

And  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 
With  curling  lip  and  glancing  eye, 

Guill  gazed  on  Ihe  scene  a  minute. 
But  Childhood's  glance  of  purity. 

Had  such  a  holy  spell  wilhin'it. 
That  the  dark  demon  to  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  bafllcd  pinion, 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair. 

Self-tortured,  in  his  dominion. 

Then  stepped  a  gloomy  phantom  up. 

Pale,  cypress-crowned,  night's  awful  daughter, 
And  proffered  him  a  fearful  cup. 

Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water; 
P.)or  Childhood  bade  her  tell  her  name, 

And  when  the  beldame  iniillered  "Sorrow," 
He  said, — "Don't  interrupt  my  game, 

I'll  taste  it,  if  I  n.ust,  to-morrow." 

The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came. 

And  wooed  him  with  Ihe  softest  numbers 
That  ever  scattered  wealth  and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slurubers; 
Though  sweet  the  musir  of  Ihe  lay. 

To  Childhood  it  w^s  all  a  riddle. 
And  "Oh,"  he  cried,  'do  send  away 

That  noisy  woman  wilh  the  fiddle." 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  hat  and  ball. 

And  taught  him,  wilh  most  sage  endeavor, 
Why  bubbles  rise,  and  acorns  fall. 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  forever: 
She  talked  ofall  Ihe  wondious  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  hook  discloses. 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 

Sleep  on.  sleep  on!  — Oh!  Manhood's  dreams 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain.  i>r  pleasiir«. 
Of  Glory's  toils.  Ambition's  schemes. 

Of  cherished  love,  or  hoarded  Irea-ure: 
But  10  the  couch   wheie  Childh'iod  lies 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given. 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  Seraph  eyes. 

And  glimpses  of  remembereil  heaven! 


"The  pearls  and  precious  slono,  the  silk  and 
gold,  wilh  which  a  coquette  so  sluJiously  beileok- 
herself,  are  as  transparent  varnish,  wiiicli  ta»k-»  all 
her  defects  Ihe  more  apparent."         [CAi  nui  .Vtxim 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


[Oc/ 


SFORTZWO  OLIO. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Kcgister  and  Sporling  Maga- 
zine, No.  i.) 
FEATS  OF  SPORTSiMANSHIP. 

Capt.  S.  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  «licn  a  lioy.  shot  at 
a  fox  uliile  in  tlie  act  of  running  from  him,  and  iritii 
a  single  rifle  ball  broke  every  one  of  its  le^s. 

The  same  ollicer  has  been  knoivn  lo  load  and  fire 
a  common  rille,  (U.  Si  Yaugur)  fue  limes  in  a 
minute,  and  hit  a  target  of  the  size  of  a  dollar,  and 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  every  lime  with  a  sin- 
gle ball. 

He  thools  on  the  uinj;  with  almost  unerring  cer- 
tainly wllh  single  ball,  >vben  the  object  of  his  aim 
is  not  beyond  the  raiijje  ol  his  ride. 

One  evening  at  my  camp  in  the  wilderness,  wish- 
ing to  discharge  and  re-load  my  pistols,  (common 
horseman's  with  brass  barrels,)  1  handed  one  of 
them  lo  Capt.  S.  and  requested  him  lo  give  me  an 
example  of  his  skill  in  shooting — Ho  immediately 
took  (he  pistol, — cocked  it, — picked  up  an  old  shoe 
which  chanced  to  lie  near  him,  hurled  4t  into  the 
air, — lurncil  suddenly  upon  his  heel  and  fired, — on 
examining  Ihe  shoe,  the  ball  had  passed  liirougb  and 
veiy  near  (lie  centre  of  it. 

He  has  repeatedly  taken  two  potatoes  or  small 
billets  of  wood, — tossed  them  successively  into  Ihe 
air;  and  when  in  the  act  of  crossing  each  other's 
track,  or  in  range  uilh  each  other  as  viewed  from 
his  eye,  he  has,  with  a  good  pistol,  passed  a  ball 
through  bolh  of  them. 

He  will  permit  any  one  standing  at  the  dislancc 
of  about  filleen  paces  from  him,  to  take  a  billet  of 
wood,  a  slone  or  polalo,  and  cast  it  into  (he  air,  in 
such  manner  that  the  object  will  fall  at  an  equal 
distance  from  Ihe  person  (hal  projects  it,  and  with 
u  pistol  loaded  willi  a  tingle  ball,  will  hit  the  projec- 
tile before  il  strikes  (he  ground,  Ihe  projcclor  being 
alloweil  to  practise  any  feints  to  beguile  the  atten- 
tion of  Ihe  marksman. 

It  is  worthy  of  [larlicular  remark,  that  Capt.  S. 
almo.'-t  entirely  lost  the  use  of  his  right  arm,  by  a 
wound  in  the  elbow,  which  had  the  eflcct  in  a  great 
ineasuie  to  paralyze  the  arm,  but  that  in  a  short 
time  afterwards,  he  was  able  to  display  equal  skill 
and  adroitness  with  the  use  of  his  left  hand. 

The  foregoing  interesting  exploits  were  commu- 
nicated by  a  personal  acquaintance  of  Capt.  S.  also 
ill!  oflicer  of  high  repute  in  (he  army,  and  are  a  few- 
only  among  the  variety  of  feats  performed  by  thai 
gentleman. 


ZMCZSCEXiIiAirEOVS. 


'i'o  Thomas  Jepkersom  Randoj.i'ii. 

Washington,  Nov.  ;;4,  ISOS. 
My  dear  Jefferson, 

Your  situation,  thrown  at  SMch  a  distance  from  iis 
nnd  alone,  cannnt  but  give  un  all  great  anxieties  fur 
you.  As  much  has  been  secured  for  you,  by  your 
particular  position  and  the  acquaintance  lo  which 
you  have  hern  rcroriiinended.  as  could  be  done  to- 
ivarris  shielding  you  from  Ihe  dangers  which  sur- 
round vou.  llul  thrown  on  .>  wide  world,  among 
ymire  slraiigcrs,  uiihout  a  friend  or  guardian  lo  ad- 
vise, !0  young  Imo,  and  willi  so  little  experience  of 
mankind,  your  dangers  arc  great,  and  still  your 
!<arclv  must  rest  on  yourself.  A  determination  nev- 
er to  do  uhal  is  wrong,  prudence  and  good  humor, 
will  go  far  towards  securing  lo  you  the  eslimalian  of 
the  world.  When  I  recollect  thai  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  the  whole  care  and  dircilion  of  myself  was 
thrown  on  tiijself  entirely,  without  a  relation  or 
friend  qualirird  lo  atliise  or  guide  me,  and  recollect 
he  various  sorts  of  bud  cuuipuiiy  with  which  1  asso- 


ciated from  time  to  lime,  I  am  astonished  I  did  no' 
turn  off  with  some  of  them,  and  become  as  worthless 
lo  society  as  Ihey  were.  1  had  Ihe  good  fortune  lo 
become  ai(|uainted  very  early  with  some  characters 
of  very  high  standing,  and  lo  feel  the  incessant  wish 
that  I  could  ever  beconic  what  Ihey  were.  Under 
temptation  and  difliculties,  I  would  ask  myself  what 
would  Dr.  Small,  Mr.  Wyllie,  Peyton  Randolph,  do 
in  this  situation!'  What  course  in  it  will  insure  me 
their  approbation?  I  am  certain  that  this  mode  ol 
deciding  on  my  conduct,  tended  more  lo  its  correct- 
ness than  any  reasoning  powers  1  possessed.  Know- 
ing the  even  and  dignified  line  Ihey  pursued,  I  could 
never  doubt  fur  a  moment  which  of  two  courses 
would  be  in  character  lor  Ihem.  Whereas,  seeking 
the  same  object  through  a  process  of  moral  reason- 
ing, and  with  the  jaundiceil  eye  of  youlh,  I  should 
often  have  erred.  From  Ihe  circumstances  of  my 
position,  I  was  ollen  thrown  into  the  society  of  horse 
racers,  card  players,  lux  hunters,  scientific  and  pro- 
fessional men,  and  ul  ili;;iiilied  men;  and  many  a 
time  have  I  asked  myself  m  Ihe  enthusiastic  moment 
of  the  death  of  a  fox,  the  victory  of  a  favorite  horse, 
the  issue  of  a  question  eloquently  argued  at  the  bar, 
or  in  the  great  council  of  Ihe  nation,  well  which  of 
these  kinds  of  reputation  should  1  prefer?  That  of 
a  horse  jockey?  a  fox  hunter?  an  orator  or  an  hon- 
est advocate  of  my  country's  rights?  15e  assured 
my  dear  JelTerson,  that  these  little  returns  into  our- 
selves, this  self-calechising  habit,  is  not  trilling  nor 
useless,  but  leads  lo  the  prudent  selection  and  stea- 
dy pursuit  of  what  is  right. 

I  hitva  mentioned  good  humor  as  one  of  Ihe  pre- 
servatives of  our  peace  ami  tranquillity.  It  is  among 
the  most  effectual,  and  its  efiiel  is  so  well  imitated 
and  aided,  artificially,  by  politeness,  that  Ibis  also 
becomes  an  acquisition  of  first  rate  value.  In  truth, 
politeness  is  artificial  good  humour,  it  covers  the  na- 
tural want  of  il,  and  ends  by  leiidering  habilual  a 
substitule  nearly  equivalent  lo  the  real  virtue.  It  is 
the  practice  of  saci  ificing  to  those  whom  we  meet  in 
society,  all  (he  little  conveniences  and  preferences 
ivhich  will  gratify  them,  and  deprive  us  of  nothing 
worth  a  moment's  consideration;  It  is  the  giving  a 
pleasing  ami  fialteiing  turn  lo  oui  expressions,  which 
will  conciliate  others,  nnd  make  them  pleased  wilh 
us  as  well  as  themselves.  How  cheap  a  price  for 
the  good  will  of  anolliei!  When  this  is  in  return  for 
a  rude  thing  said  by  another,  it  brings  him  to  his 
senses,  il  mortillc-s  and  corrects  him  in  Ihe  mosi  salu- 
tary way,  and  |daces  him  at  the  feet  of  your  good 
nature,  in  Ihe  eje  of  Ihe  company.  But  in  slating 
pruilcniial  rules  for  our  government  in  society,  1 
must  not  omit  Ihe  important  one,  of  never  entering 
into  dispute  or  argument  with  another.  I  never  yet 
saw  an  instance  of  one  or  two  disputants  convincing 
the  other  by  argument.  1  have  seen  many,  of  (heir 
geding  warm,  becoming  rude,  and  shooting  one 
another. — Conviction  is  Ihe  effect  of  our  own  dis- 
I'a-sionate  reasoning,  cither  in  soliiude,  or  weighing 
iiihin  ourselves,  dispassionately,  what  we  hear  from 
other.*,  standing  uncommitted  in  argument  ourselves. 
It  was  one  of  the  rules,  which,  above  all  others, 
made  Doctor  Franklin  the  most  amiable  of  men  in 
society,  "never  to  contradict  anybody."  If  he  was 
urged  lo  announce  an  opinion,  he  did  it  rather  by 
asking  questions,  as  if  for  information,  or  by  suggest- 
ing dnuius.  When  I  hear  another  express  an  opin- 
ion which  is  nut  mini',  1  say  to  myself,  he  has  a  right 
til  his  opinion,  as  1  lo  mine;  why  should  I  (piestion  it'' 
His  error  does  me  no  injury,  and  shall  1  become  a 
Doll  (iuixiitte,  to  bring  all  men  by  force  ofargumenl 
lo  one  opinion?  If  a  fad  be  misstated,  it  is  proba- 
ble he  is  gratified  by  a  belief  of  it,  and  I  have  no 
right  lo  deprive  him  of  Ihe  gratification.  If  he  wants 
informaiion,  he  will  ask  it,  and  then  1  will  give  il  in 
measured  Urnis;  hut  if  he  still  believes  his  own  sto- 
ry, and  shews  a  desire  to  dispute  Ihe  fnct  with  me,  I 
hear  him  and  say  nothing.  It  is  his  alluir,  not  mine, 
if  be  prefers  >:rror. — There  arc  two  classes  of  dispu- 


tants most  frequently  to  be  Aiet  with  among  ««. 
I'he  first  is  of  young  6(udin(3,  just  entered  the 
threshold  of  science,  with  a  first  view  of  ils  out- 
lines, not  yet  filled  up  \\iH\  the  details  and  modifi- 
cations which  a  further  (irogress  would  bring  lo  their 
knowledge.  The  other  consists  of  Ihe  ill- tempered^  I 
and  ruile  men  in  society,  "ho  have  taken  up  a  panl^l 
sion  for  politics.  (Gpou  humor  and  politeness  nev^  | 
er  introduce  into  mixed  society,  a  question  on  which 
Ihey  foresee  there  will  be  a  diffi^rence  of  opinion.) 
From  both  of  those  classes  of  dispijlants,  my  dear 
.Jefferson,  keep  aloof,  as  you  would  from  Ihe  iiifecl- 
cd  subjects  of  yellow  fever  or  pestilence.  Consider 
yourself,  when  with  them,  as  among  the  patients  of 
liedlam,  needing  medical  more  (ban  moral  counsel. 
Be  a  listener  only,  keep  within  yourself,  and  endea- 
vor to  establish  with  yourself  the  habit  of  silence, 
especially  on  politics.  In  the  favored  state  of  our 
country  no  good  can  ever  result  from  any  alleropt 
lo  set  one  of  these  fiery  zealots  lo  rights,  either  in 
fact  or  principle.  'I'hcy  are  determined  as  lo  the 
fads  they  will  believe,  and  the  opinions  on  which 
they  will  act.  Get  by  them  therefore  as  you  would 
by  an  angry  bull;  il  is  not  for  a  man  of  sense  to  dis- 
[lute  the  road  wilh  such  an  animal.  You  will  be 
more  exposed  than  others  to  have  these  animals  sha- 
king their  horns  at  you  because  of  the  relation  in 
which  you  eland  with  me.  Full  of  political  venom, 
and  willing  to  see  me  and  to  hate  me  as  a  chief  in 
(he  antagonist  [larly,  your  presence  will  be  to  them 
what  Ihe  vomit  grass  is  lo  the  sick  dog,  a  nostrum 
for  producing  ejaculation.  Look  upon  them  exact- 
ly with  that  eye,  and  pity  Ihem  as  objects  to  whom 
you  can  administer  only  occasional  ease:  My  char- 
acter IS  not  within  Iheir  power.  Il  Is  in  the  handj 
of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large,  and  will  be  consigned 
to  honor  or  infamy  by  the  verdict  of  the  republican 
mass  of  our  country,  according  to  what  themselves 
will  have  seen,  not  what  their  enemies  and  mine 
shall  have  said.  Never,  therefore,  considor  these 
puppies  in  politics  as  requiring  any  notice  fioni  you 
and  always  shew,  that  you  are  not  afraid  to  leave 
ray  ehanider  lo  the  umpirage  of  public  opinioa. 
Look  sleaili'y  to  Ihe  pursuits  which  have  carried  you 
to  Philadelphia,  be  very  select  in  the  society  you  at- 
tach yourself  to,  avoid  taverns,  diinkcrs,  smokers, 
idlers,  and  dissipated  persons  generally;  for  it  is  with 
such  that  broils  and  contentions  arise;  and  you  will 
find  your  path  more  easy  and  tranquil.  The  limits 
of  my  paper  warn  me  that  il  is  lime  for  me  to  close 
with  my  affectionate  adieu. 

TbOUAS  JcFFEKSO.t. 


EXERCISE. 

Persons  whose  habits  arc  sedentary,  deceive  them- 
selves into  a  belief  that  mere  physical  exercise  will 
preserve  health;  and  accoidingly  lake  daily  walks 
for  that  purpose,  while  riie  current  of  their  thoughts 
remains  unchanged.  This  we  conceive  to  be  a  ra- 
dical error.  The  only  exercise  that  can  produce  a 
really  beneficial  result,  is  that  which  breaks  up  the 
train  of  ideas,  [fox  hunting  for  example,]  and  diverts 
Ihem  into  new  and  various  channels.  An  eminent 
writer  has  said  that  it  ought  to  be  the  endeavor  of 
every  man  to  derive  his  reflections  from  the  objects 
about  him;  for  it  is  to  no  purpose  ihal  he  alters  his 
pu.'iiiion,  if  his  attention  continues  fixed  lo  Ihe  same 
point. —  This  is  no  doubt  true;  and  in  order  to  the 
attainment  of  any  advantage  by  exercise,  especially 
walking,  Ihe  miiiil  should  be  kept  open  to  Ihe  ac- 
cess of  every  new  idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from 
the  predominance  of  any  particular  thoughts,  as 
easily  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  entertainment 
which  may  be  drawn  from  surrounding  objects. 


He  pays  dear  for  his  bread  who  lives  by  another  s 
bounty. 

He  who  hopes  for  glory  by  new  discoveries,  aiust 
not  be  ignorant  of  old  ones. 
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TOBACCO. 

y\t«tT  i'M  been  a  pn-nt  deal  said'  in  denunciation  of 

■    •■!<!  few  have  ilarcd  lo  lift  a  pen  in  its  defence, 

of  tlie  fullotvini;  must  li.avc  liad  a  funic  of 

uom  one  of  Silver's  bcs;|  llavanas,    if  aot 

.  ,1  .,..:  uf  the  real  Maryland  weed:] 

'  mot  maliciously  join  hand  amlliand, 
,;olden  plant  to  banish  from  the  land; 
X  n.i'd  break  our  pipes,  and  from  our  mouths  pluck  out 
the  (piid  wc  roll  nilh  pUni'^nre  thereabout; 
\mi  e'en  Iho  milil  cigar  would  from  us  tear, 
iVhotc  odorous  bixath  dispels  the  clouds  of  care: 
"h«j  never,  sure,  nt  night  when  all  was  still, 
)id  the  clay  pipe  with  pencrous  measure  fill, 
ind  siltiiii;  in  an  'Jrin  cli.iir  at  the  door, 
rhe  white  smoke  from  their  lips  in  volumes  pour, 
Ibservc  it  circliiig  upward  lo  the  sky, 
knd  in  fantastic  shapes  behold.it  lly. 
rhe  thought-creatini;  weed,  they  cannot  know, 
rhis  sovereign  remedy  for  inward  wo, 
They're  strangers  to;  the  soft  delights  it  yields, 
Lad  calm  content  that  every  smoker  feels, 
lay  they  be  ignorant  of,  until  mosquitoes 
;hall  cozen  round  their  ears,  and  bite  tlieir  nose, 
'ill  gallinippers  hive  upon  their  head. 
Lad  by  them  be  each  minute  six  times  bled, 
lod  then  obliged  a  broken  pipe  to  get, 
>nd  may  the  cut-and-dry  they  use  be  wet; 
ben  may  they  draw,  and  puO',  and  sweat,  and  whcczc, 
ind  all  their  smoke  not  make  the  insects  sneeze. 

Fume 


every  hour  until  an  nilult  lakes  (en  or  Itveivc.  I  wa- 
(jer  ten  lo  one,  that  in  an  liundrcil  rases,  ninety  will 
escape  a  return  of h^uc.  or  bilious  lover,  by  obser- 
ving the  above,  and  not  wail  until  tliey  have  (/ii'ee or 
more  Ills  before  taking  llie  nieilirine;  slron;;  bifler  ale 
is  the  best  drink,  and  if  this  hot  spell  continues, 
without  a  j;i;ood  deal  of  rain,  half  the  people  in  ma- 
ny situations  will  get  sick.  M. 
.N'lii-  flVmiiiflon,  iSd  Stpt.  1820. 


B.SCZF&S. 


)»   A  NfBTHOD  OF  CLEANING  SiLIf,    WoOLLEN,  AND 

Cotton  Goods,  by  Mrs.  Anne  AIorris. 
Take  raw  potatoes,  in  the  stale  they  are  taken 
utol'ihe  earth;  xvasli  Ihem  well;  then  rub  them  on 
graler,  over  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  lo  a  fine  pulp; 
ass  the  liquid  through  a  coarse  sieve,  into  another 
ub  of  clear  water:  let  the  mixture  stand,  till  the  fine 
•  hile  particles  of  llic  potatoes  {Ihe  fiecula)  arc  prc- 
ipitated:  then  pour  the  mucilaginous  potato  liquor, 
rom  the  faecula,  ami  preserve  this  liquor  for  use. 

The  article  to  be  cleaned  should  be  laid  upon  a 
nen  cloth,  on  a  table;  and  having  provided  a  clean 
ponge,  dip  it  into  the  potato  liquor,  and  apply  the 
ponge  thus  wel  upon  the  article  lo  be  cleaned,  and 
ub  it  well  upon  it,  repeatedly,  with  fresh  portions 
if  the  potato  liquor,  till  the  dirt  is  perfectly  loosen- 
d:  then  wash  the  article  in  clean  water  several 
imes,  to  remove  the  loose  dirt:  it  may  afterwards 
le  smoothed  and  dried. 
Two  middle-sized  potatoes  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
int  of  water. 

The  white  fzcula,  which  separates  in  making  the 
uucilaginous  liquor,  will  answer  the  purpose  of /a- 
tioca;  will  make  a  useful  nourishing  food,  with  soup, 
r  milk;  or  serve  to  make  starch  and  hair  powder. 
The  coarse  pulp,  which  does  not  pass  the  sieve,  is 
>rgreat  use  in  cleaning  worsted  or  woollen  curtains, 
apestry,  carpels,  or  other  coarse  goods. 

The  mucilaginous  liquor  of  the  potatoes  will  clean 
dl  ports  of  silk,  cotton,  or  woollen  goods,  without 
lurting  the  texture  of  the  articles,  or  spoiling  their 
:olors. 

II  is  also  useful  in  cleaniog  oil  paintings,  or  fur- 
liture  that  is  soiled. 

Dirty  painted  wainscots,  may  be  cleaned  by  wel- 
iog  a  sponge  in  the  liquor,  then  dipping  it  into  a 
liUle  fine  clean  sand,  and  afterwards  rubbing  the 
wamscol  therewith.  [Trans.  £nj.  of  .Iris. 

Cork  for  Aoce  iwd  Fevek,  or  Biliods  Fever. 
Within  two  weeks  five  of  my  children  have  had 
one  fit  of  chill  and  fever,  and  myself  one.  I  imme- 
diately gave  an  emetic;  at  going  to  bed  len  lo  twen- 
ty grains  calomel,  and  in  the  morning  a  spoonful  of 
sajts  dissolved,  every  hour  until  the  purge  operates; 
this  stopped  the  return;  had  it  not,  lintended  to  give 
vhen  clear  of  fever,  a  grain  of  quinine  and  pipeline 


•^JSiS  Ifi^SiSaSlBt 


Baltimouk, Friday,  October  30,  1829. 


azr  The  members  of  the  Manjland  .9s;ricuUural 
Society  are  requested  lo  meet  on  the  .Olli  November 
next,  at  the  otlice  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  1-2 
o'clock,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  ollicers  of  the 
Society  for  the  ensuing  year.     By  order, 

Octvber  19,  1829.  Heniiy  Thomi-son,  Sec'ry. 

ll~^  The  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  Ji^ricultural 
Society  will  hold  their  next  meeting  at  George  How- 
ard's, in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  Thursday  the  5lh 
November  next. 


[IT  New  Silk  Reel.— A  Silk  Reel  has  been  in- 
vented by  Gideon  B.  Smith,  and  may  now  be  seen 
at  the  otiice  of  the  American  Farmer,  which,  it  is 
thought,  in  consequence  of  its  simplicity,  will  su- 
persede the  Italian  Keel.  The  Piedmonlese  Reel, 
the  most  approved  one  used  in  Europe,  and  the  one 
recommended  in  the  Manual  published  by  Con- 
gress, is  a  complicated  piece  of  machinery,  requir- 
ing the  use  of  four  cog  wheels,  and  other  dillicult 

work,  to  efl'ect  the  vibration  of  the  traversing  bar 

which  vibratory  motion  is  necessary  for  laying  the 
thread  on  the  bars  of  the  reel  in  an  oblique  and 
crossing  manner,  to  prevent  adhesion.  This  vibra- 
tory motion  is  effected  in  Mr.  Smith's  Reel  by  a  cy 
linder,  with  an  oblique  continuous  groove,  which  is 
traversed  by  a  pin  attached  lo  the  traversing  ba 
The  cylinder  is  fixed  upon  an  axle,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  drum  from  which  a  band  works  upon  a 
pulley  on  the  axle  of  the  reel.  The  drum  is  19,  and 
the  pulley  10  inches  diameter;  their  size,  therefore, 
prevents  the  possibility  of  the  band  slipping.  A 
handle  fixed  near  the  rim  of  both  drum  and  pulley, 
enables  the  rceler  to  turn  the  reel  with  either  at 
pleasure.  The  operation  of  the  reel  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Piedmonlese  Reel,  and  it  may 
be  varied  lo  any  extent  at  pleasure.  VVe  shall  pro- 
bably obtain  a  drawing  of  the  Reel  for  publication 
in  the  Farmer,  as  Mr.  Smith  does  not  wish  lo  ham- 
per the  progress  of  the  silk  culture  in  the  United 
Slates  by  patenting  his  invention.  We  are  request- 
ed to  state  that  Silk  Reels  on  this  plan  can  be  made 
here  for  17  to  §18,  and  that  iMr.  Smith  will  gra- 
tuitously superintend  their  construction.  The  Reel 
can  be  taken  lo  pieces  and  put  up  in  a  few  minutes; 
so  that  it  can  bo  transported  in  a  compact  form  to 
any  part  of  the  union. 


5>-  Mexico. — A  rumour  has  reached  us,  via  New 
Orleans,  that  the  Spanish  invading  forces  have  ca- 
pitulated. This  is  probably  correct,  but  the  terms 
of  capitulation  as  given  by  the  report  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  the  reporter  was  not  well  informed, 
as  it  is  slated  that  about  1200  sick  men  were  to  be' 
taken  care  of,  and  sent  back  lo  Havana,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  I\Iexican  government — Singular  terms 
for  conqtterors  to  agree  lo! 


Latest  Foreign  News. 
Since  our  last   there  have  been  several  arrivals 
from  Europe  bringing  intelligence  to  the  1st  Octo- 
ber.    The  news  circulated  a  few  days  ago  that  an 
armistice  bad  been  concluded  preparatory  to  peace 


between  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  terms  singularly  fa- 
vorable to  the  furini-r,  turns  out  lo  have  been  vre- 
maturc—nn  the  fashionable  phrase  is,  for  fubricationi 
of  this  nature. 

The  Paris  papers  of  the  28th  of  September,  con- 
tain the  accoiiul  of  the  conclusion  of  |ieace.  as  given 
in  the  London  Atlas  of  the  27lh.  There  was  also  a 
nmiur,  on  the  sameilay,  of  the  renewal  of  hostilities 
between  Ihe  Russi.ins  anil  Iho  Turks.  'I'hii  repoit 
was  somewhat  slrcnglhened  on  the  '^!Mh,  by  the  Tol- 
lowing  extract  of  a  commercial  letter  from  Vienna, 
dated  September  18. 

"At  Ihe  opening  of  the  Exchange  to-day,  Bank 
actions  were  at  I  Kt.l,  but  llu  y  fell  suddenly  to  1 190. 
This  fall  is  altributcil  lo  Ihe  rupture  of  negotiation*, 
serious  coniiiiolions  at  Cunstantinopic,  and  Ihe  de- 
finitive march  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Turkish 
capital." 

It  is  somewhat  suspicious  that  no  dates  are  given 
for  this  intelligence  of  the  "definitive  march"  of  the 
Russian  forces.  The  following  intelligence  from 
Adrianopic,  of  the  9th  September,  as  given  by  the 
Augsburg  Gazette,  is  more  probable. 

"The  conferences  were  suspended  on  Ihe  3d, upon 
a  declaration  being  made  by  the  Turkish  Plenipo- 
tentiaries, that  they  stood  in  need  of  fresh  instruc- 
tions upon  one  of  the  points  under  discussion.  The 
Russian  commander  granted  them  ten  days,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  not  wait  beyond  the  1  lib,  for  the 
definite  conclusion  of  peace.  'I'he  point  in  ques- 
tion is  believed  to  be  the  indemnity,  which  is  fixed 
at  25  millions  of  silver  rubles;  (about, X'-1,000,000.) 
Ana|)a  Poll  and  Akhalzickare  to  be  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia, who  Vvill  demand  nothing  of  Ihe  Turkish  em- 
pire in  Europe. — Whilst  waiting  for  the  definitive 
signature  of  Ihe  treaty  on  the  14th,  Gen.  Diebitsch 
continues  his  operations.  The  army  holds  itself 
ready  lo  march,  if  on  Ihe  day  in  question  Ihe  Sultan 
has  not  come  to  a  decision.  Immense  magazines  are 
establishing  at  Adrianople,  for  the  Russian  troops." 
The  Augsburgh  Gazette  also  contains  the  follow- 
ing intelligence  from  Constantinople,  down  to  Ihe 
5tli  of  September,  inclusive,  received  by  express:  — 
"Notwithstanding  the  proximity  of  the  Russians, 
whose  advanced  posts  are  at  Czurly,  about  fifteen 
leagues  from  Constantinople,  tranquillity  prevails  in 
the  capital,  and  the  inhabitants  hope  that  ere  many 
days  the  treaty  of  peace  will  be  signed  at  Adriano- 
ple. The  exchange  of  couriers  between  Ihe  Rus- 
sian headquarters  and  the  capital  is  very  frequent. 
As  to  Ihe  conditions  upon  which  Ihe  Russian  com- 
mander insists,  they  are  known  to  the  Porte  alone, 
who  seems  to  enlertain'more  distrust  towards  the 
f'Teign  Ambassadors  than  towards  Ihe  Russians. 
'Russia,'  say  Ihe  Turks,  'treats  us  with  rigour,  but 
not  with  bad  ."aith.'  It  is  rumoured  that  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Grand  Vizier  by  Count  Nesselrode 
at  Ihe  commencement  of  hostilities  will  form  the 
basis  of  the  negotiations  lor  peace.  The  sum  lo  be 
paid  by  the  Porte  as  an  indemnity  for  the  warwill  be 
fixed  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  Turkey  will  give  gu.'U- 
antees  for  her  fidelity  in  fulfilling  the  conditions  of 
Ihe  treaty  of  peace.  No  doubt  of  the  early  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  can  be  entertained,  as  Ihe  Otto- 
man ministers  are  completely  disheartened,  and  ex- 
press themselves  in  terms  of  veneration  and  devoted- 
ness  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  We  are  assured 
that  hostilities  have  been  suspended  until  Ihe  peace 
be  ratified.  Nevertheless  the  works  of  fortifications 
are  pushed  with  activity.  The  Sultan  does  not  quit 
his  camp  at  Barnis  Tschiftlick.  The  Mussulmans 
are  enjoined  not  to  lay  aside  their  arms.  This  mea- 
sure, and  Ihe  appearance  of  Russian  troops  at  Kara- 
burna,  on  Ihe  Black  Sea,  and  at  Czurii,  indicates  but 
too  clearly  that  Gen.  Diebitsch  intends  to  follow  up 
his  operations  until  the  conclusion  of  peace." 

The  following  intelligence  from  Belgrade,  Sept. 
8,  is  also  furnished  by  Ihe  Augsburg  Gazette. 

"Letters   from   Adrianople,   announce   that   the 
Turkish  Commissioners  charged  with  negotiations 
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at  the  Russian  headquarters,  endeavour  to  protract 
them,  but  Gen.  Diebilsch  has  fixed  a  term  peremp- 
torily, after  which  he  will  attack  the  capital  without 
delay.'' 

LivERPOOT.  Cotton  M4rket,  Sept.  29. 
A  good  demand  for  Cotton  today,  chiefly  I'rom 
the  spinners,  has  enabled  the  holders  to  dispose  of 
about  2.')00  bales  at  last  .week's  price;  Sea  Islands 
may  be  quoted  at  l-2d  per  lb.  higher  than  the  prices 
obtained  at  the  public  sale  of  the  21st  ult.  and  not 
many  offering  at  the  advances. 

From  the  London  Prices  Current  of  Sept-  25. 

CoHon— The  information  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Sea  Island  crop,  has  had  scarcely  any  effect  on 
prices.     There  is  a  steady  demand  at  former  prices. 

Tobacco.— The  market  is  very  heavy  since  ths 
late  arrivals.     The  delivery,  however,  is  vpry  large. 

Corn  Exchange,  Friday,  Sept.  io. — The  fresh 
arrivals  ofKnglish  grain  during  the  week  have  been 
very  moderate,  and  the  importations  consist  of  about 
8,650  quarters  of  wheat;  1850  quarters  of  barley, 
and  8,300  quarters  of  oats.  The  sales  of  new  En- 
glish wheat  continue  dull,  and  even  the  best  quali- 
ties are  lower  than  last  advised. 

Notwilhulanding  the  fresh  arrivals  of  oats  are  so 
moderate,  the  quantity  pressed  on  (he  market  from 
the  granaries  is  more  Ihan  sufficient  for  the  present 
limited  demand,  and  we  experienced  today  heavy 
sales  for  all  descriptions  of  old  at  a  decline  of  Is., 
and  on  the  new  of  2s.  per  quarter  of  Monday, 
Beans  and  Peas  have  undergone  no  alteration,  nor 
have  we  to  notice  any  change  in  linseed  or  rapeseed. 
Havre  Markets,  Sept.  30. 

Corn  and  Flour — 500  Petersburnh,  slightly  da- 
maged, sold  at  19f  50.  The  demand  for  American 
Flour  is  confined  to  city  consumption, 

C'o»07i.?.— Our  rates  lor  United  Slates  short  staple 
have  undergone  no  variation  since  our  last,  but  the 
favour  we  then  noticeil  on  ordinary  to  fair  Sea 
Islands,  has  further  increased,  and  the  advance  on 
these  descriptions  may  be  estimated  at  15  to  20  cen- 
times upon  last  month.  The  sales  since  our  last 
comprise  3859  bales,  viz:  1072  Louisiana  at  91  a 
105  c;  2499;  Uplands,  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Ten- 
nessee, at  77  a  95  c.  108  Sea  Island,  at  llii  a  180. 
Further  sales  of  Sea  Islands  have  been  made  al 
prices  which  are  kepi  secret. 

Rice. — We  have  had  a  steady  demand  for  the  last 
ten  days,  and  purchases  of  some  magnitude. — Up 
to  yesterday,  761  tierces  and  115  bbU.  were  sold  at 
19  a  23  f.  i-hielly  at  the  latter  price.  Yesterilay,  257 
tierces  of  Carolina  were  sold  at  23  (.  50. 


cask a  ;  bu.  1.10  a  1.15;  Grain,  Wheat  1.10  a  1.12; 

Rye  .50  a. 55,  Corn  1.  c.  while,  .48  a  .49,1.  c.  yellow,  .5U 
a  .52,  u.  c.  round,  .55  a  .51;  Oats  .25  a  .31,  Barley,  Pa. 
.60  a  .G2i;do.  East.  .02  a. 624;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a. 50. 
Ilams,  Jersey  .9  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .TJa  .8; 
//cmp,  220  a  225;  Lard,  .6  a. T;  Oi(,  linseed, .69  alO  iPork, 
mess,  13.00a  13.25,  prime  11.50a  12;  cargo  10.50  a  11.00; 
/i'ice,2.50a3.00;  Tohacco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .T,  Vir.  .4i  a  .1; 
M'oo;,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26a  . — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .ii;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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Sun. 


Length.  Moon 
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FARM  FOR  SALE. 

The  beautiful  estate,  called  ANDREWSIA,  situated 
on  the  Heights,  within  a  mile  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  that  town — the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Christiana,  and  of  the  rich 
and  picturesque  country  in  a  circle  of  many  miles. 

It  consists  of  IGS  acres,  whereof  59  acres  are  natural 
meadow,  in  excellent  order,  25  acres  of  wood  lands, 
and  the  residue  in  fertile  arable  land,  well  sustained  by 
a  regular  course  of  liming. 

The  Mmmon  House  is  built  of  stone,  pebble-dashed, 
and  the  interior  walls  studded  throughout,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude dampness  at  all  seasons.  The  dimensions  are 
sixty-two  and  a  half  feet  front  by  forty-five  feet  deep, 
with  colonnades  to  the  piazza  fronting  the  river.  The 
Mansion  is  built  of  the  very  best  materials,  and  in  tlie 
modern  style,  having  marble  mantles  and  mahogany 
doors;  and  cost  §15,400  to  construct.  The  lawn,  con- 
sisting of  about  three  acres,  is  adorned  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  perennial  and  other  flowers  of  the  choicest 
kinds.  The  garden,  attached,  contains  one  and  three 
fourth  acres  of  prime  soil,  screened  by  a  board  fenre 
six  feet  high,  and  is  well  stocked  with  clioice  peach, 
pear,  quince  and  cherry  trees,  raspberry,  gooseberry 
and  currant  bushes,  strawberry  and  asparagus  beds. 
There  are  two  coach  houses,  stable  for  six  horses,  tool 
house,  smoke  house,  seed  house,  bath  house,  (supplied 
by  a  never  failing  fountain  of  the  best  water,)  wood, 
and  wash  houses,  &c.  &c. 

The  TenanC.i  house  is  in  view  at  a  suitable  distance, 
and  is  a  large,  convenient  two  storied  brick  building, 
luiving  two  parlours,  a  kitchen,  and  live  bed  rooms.  At- 
tached to  it  are  a  good  spring  house,  hen  bouse  and 
garden. 

The  Bam  is  of  stone,  and  in  perfect  repair;  under- 
neath it  is  stabling  for  six  horses  and  seventeen  head  of 
cattle.  The  barn  yard  is  sheltered  by  a  high  stone  wall 
in  front,  and  hy  a  new  stone  shed  running  from  the 
northwest  gable  end  of  the  barn  to  the  aforesaid  stone 
wall.  The  upper  part  of  the  shed  destined  for  hay  is 
constructed  of  wood,  and  has  several  windows  to  ad- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air,  when  required;  the  under 
part  is  capable  of  accommodating  34  head  of  cattle. 
There  is  likewise  a  wooden  shed  attached  to  the  west 
by  south  gable  end  of  the  barn.  Thus  the  barn  yard  is 
completely  sheltered  from  the  north  and  west  winds 
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Moon — First  Quarter,  4th,  4  h.  44  m.  Mor. 


BAIiTIKCORZ:  FBZCES  OTTBBFKT. 

Corrtcted  for  the  .Qmtnean  Farmer. 
Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  lillle  change  in  lioiir 
since  our  last,  Howard  street  from  stores  being  held  al 
$5.25,  and  dull.  — liRAm.  Wheat  has  declined  about  i 
cents,  and  sells  readily  at  quotations;  corn  is  tolerably 
brisk.     Beef  is  dull  at  our  rates. 

Tobacco. — Maryland,  ground  leaf,  {,6.00  ii  13.00— 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  n  6.00— red,  4.00  a  5.00— fine 
red,  B.OO>a  13.00,  forwrappiiig  T.OOn  12.00— Ohio. com- 
mon, 4.00  n  5. 00— good  red  8.00  0  13.00— fine  yellow 
25.00(1  30.00. — Rappatiannock,  3.50a  4.00 — Kentiickj, 
tine  4.50  a  7.00 — wrapping,  4.50  a  ".00. 

Floor— best  white  wheat   family,  $6.25  n  n."  i 

per.  Howard  st.  5.25  o ;  city  mills, 4. "5  a  5.(1        ..- 

quehanna, — .  Corn  MEAL,bbl.  2.31^ — Grain,  bc^i  nu 
wheat,  .90  a  .95;— best  white  do.  .95  a  1.05;  ordinary 
to  good,. 90  a  .95— Corn,  white,. 48|  ycl.  .48  a  .50;  new, 
41— Rye,  .48  a  .50— Oats,  28.  n  .29— Beans,  1.10  o  1.16 
— Peas,  .60  a  .65— Clover  seed, 4.00  n  4.25— Timothy, 
2o2.50 — Orchard  Grass,  2  a  2.50 — Herd's,.  15  a  '..00— 
Lucerne. 3 'iS  a  .50 lb. — BARLET,.45a  .50 — Flaxseed,. "6 
-Cotton,  Virg.  .9^  a  .10 — I.ou.  .11a  .12 — A  lab.  .9  < 
Mississippi  .10  a  .12 — North  Carolina,  .8  o  .9— 
Gco.  .9a  .10— WHiSKET,hhds.  1st  p.  .2;j  o  2S— in  bid? 
.24  (I  2oi — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15a.  16 — 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  o.22-tbrcc-quarlcr,.ti 
a  .30-fall  do.  .30  a  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  J.21O0  — ;  Country, dew- rotted,  120  a  140 — waler- 
rolted,  l"0al90 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— North  Carolina,  No.  1, a 

5.50— Herrings.  No.  1,  bbl.  3. IS  a  4.00;  No.  2,  n  6n« 
S.IS— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.3:4  a  5.50;  No.  2,  4.1.'. .  No  J, 
S.-jft- IJacov,  hams.  Ball,  cured.  .9  a  .10;  do.  i::i^urn 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  a. 8 — Feathers.. SO 
a  .31 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  $4.00,  ground, 
1.25  hbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  f4.00  a  $1.50.   Pine 


Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  from  2.25  to  2.60;  by  the  sii 
There  are  two'extcnsivc  apple  orchards  conliiruous  to  I  glc  cord,  2.50  a  2.62i— Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  October  23. 
•1pple$,  best,  bbl.  2.00  a  2.50.  Beans,  while,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.2.5.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  9.00  a  9. 50;  cargo  No.  1, 
8.00  a  9.00;  No.  2,  1.00  a  8.00.  /fuller,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .13  a  .15.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
mod  milk,  2.  a  .3.  Fhur,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  G.2.')  a 
0.50;  Genesee,  6.00  a  6. 12;  K)c,  best,  3.15  a  4.00.  f.'rnin. 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .65  a  .68;  Barley  .61;  Oats  .36  a 
.08.  Hogj'-Aorrf,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8.  Pork,  clear,  bbl. 
16.00  a  n.OO;  Navy,  mess,  13.00  a  13.00;  CarRO,  No.  I. 
12.50  a  13.00.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard  Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  .Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu 
ccrnc,  lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  IloneysucklcClovcr,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Norlhern,  .1  a  .8;  rreneli  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 

fcl  Witrzcl .     IVonl.  Merino, full  blood,  washed,. 35  a 

.45;  do.  do.  unwashed,  ..'0  a  .30;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  n  .;I3,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  n  .26;  Native,  v.'ashcd  .26  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  3C;  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a  .*1;  do. 
spinning,  Istsorl,  30  a  .32. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadclpliia,  October  27. 

Brts-iciii,  yellow  .22  a. 23;  Deans,  bushel  }1. 00  a  1.25; 

Btrf.  mess  10a  10.60,  prime  9  a9. 50, cargo  1;  Duller,  No 

l..Ha.»,  No. 2, .5a. 6;   t'oKon,  New  Orleans  .loa  .12, 

Upland  9.    a  .10,    Tennessee  9.  a  .10,     Alabama  9.  a 

.,  10;     li'ilherf,  South.  .34  a  .SO,  West.  .33  a. 34;    Fiax.-{ 

a.S     Flour,. sup.  6.25,  fine,6.0(ia ;  Hyo  3.62^  a  3.16; 

Cornmeal,  hds.  II.15a ,  bis.  a2.26;  Ftaxstei, 


the  mansion,  and   tenant's  house,  and  a  lime   kiln   for 
burning  oyster  shells. 

Within  two  years  the  ditches  of  all  the  meadows  h»»e 
been  cleaned  out,  and  new  post  and  rail  and  board 
fences  substiluted  in  place  of  the  old,  and  gates  allotted 
to  each  field. 

The  situation  of  this  estate  is  peculiarly  advanta- 
geous, benig  on  an  excellent  turnpike  road  to  Wilming- 
ton, whirh  affords  a  good  market  for  milk,  bulfer,  poul- 
try, fruits,  vegetables,  ftc;  and  not  more  than  two  ndlcs 
from  Ihe  Braiidywinc  mills,  where  al  all  limes  wheat 
and  corn  command  a  fair  cash  price.  The  stores  of 
W  ilminglon  furnish  every  description  of  arlicles  in  the 
grocery, dry  good  and  hardware  lino.  Owing  to  the  fa- 
cility alforded  by  the  ne\o  steamboat,  which  will  com- 
mence running  this  month,  and  perform  her  trip  to  Phi- 
ladelphia in  Ihree  hours,  a  person  may  visit  that  city, 
spenil  five  hours  there,  and  return  the  same  day  to  his 
evciiing  rc(iast;  and  the  approach  to  Baltimore  reqiiiroa 
but  a  pari  of  a  day.  Another  advantage  is  the  proximi- 
ty to  the  Chalybeate  springs,  distant  live  miles;  where, 
at  the  season,  many  friends  and  acquaintances  from  the 
neighbouring  stales  are  to  be  met  with.  The  last  and 
mosl  important  advantage  in  the  location  of  the  estate, 
is  in  its  unqueslionabic  salubrity,  as  experienced  by  the 
numerous  family  of  the  present  proprietor. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  Capt.  Joseph  Nichol- 
son, of  L'.  S.  Navy,  Charles  street,  Baltimore;  and  for 
terms,  to  ihe  proprietor  on  the  premises. 

Jindrcvsia,  Ktar  Wilmington,  Del.  Oel.  i,  1829. 


3.25  to  3.50;  by  the  single  cord,  3.50  to  3.624. 
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AOXLICUXi'rCB.X]. 


REMARKS  OS  THE  GOV  T  AND  SHEEP. 

t.  8.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Sir, — .\iiiong  the  many  cxiraordinnry  Cat\»  which 
thestuilyol'  fossil  remains  has  cxposoil  to  our  reflec- 
tions, it  is  not  anient;  the  IcatI  of  these,  that  as  yet 
no  bones  of  the  caprine  or  ovine  species  have  been 
detecteil. 

In  the  ereat  and  overwhelming  catastrophe,  «o 
clearly  indicated  by  the  roearches  of  the  geologist, 
to  have  extended  so  generally  and  to  have  been  »o 
desolating;  in  its  effects,  these  species  must  either 
have  esciped,  or  could  not  have  iiad  a  previous  ex- 
istence. Connected  with  a  phenomenon  so  univer- 
sal, shewin;;  its  eliecls  in  every  explored  ic^ionof 
the  earth,  the  fir.-t  ^upposilion  is  highly  improbable. 
As  we  finil  the  remains  of  animals,  supitior  in  intel- 
ligence, in  physical  strength,  in  capacity  to  endure 
suffering,  or  \n  means  of  escaping,  lo  eillur  of  the 
species  mentioned.  Nor  can  ue  ^uppose  their  re- 
mains to  have  become  completely  diooinpused,  a." 
we  find  well  preserved,  the  remains  of  animals  of  i.' 
far  more  fragile  osteology.  Nor  that  they  were  of  a 
limited  ran<;e  of  habitat,  and  located  within  a  district 
to  which  this  general  bouleversement  of  nature  did 
not  extend;  as  we  find  these  animals  now  spread  in 
every  tpiarter  of  the  globe,  natives  of  various  cli- 
mates, and  of  dispositions  disposed  to  rambling.  VVe 
are  driven, therefore, as  the  most  probable,  to  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  an  object  of  creation  subse- 
quent to  this  general  catastrophe;  and  probably  co- 
eval with  the  creation  of  man,  or  as  an  allcrnalive, 
that  their  remains  have  hilhertoeluded  the  researches 
of  the  naturalist.  And  when  we  consider  the  inoffen- 
sive characters  of  these  species,  their  aptness  to  do- 
mestication, and  how  many  of  the  wants  of  man  they 
Bre  enabled  to  supply,  they  appear  peculiarly  fitted 
for  his  existence  only,  to  receive  his  protection,  and 


yield   in   return  a  support,  and   by  thus  creating  a    _ 

mutual    bond  of  dependence,  diminish    the   fer-jcity    <iown  of  its  fiir,  to  obliterate  the  selacecus  hair  afd 


The  charai'lenslir  dislincluins  beli\e<  n  the  two 
breeds  are  these:  'I'he  horns  of  the  goat  ri-c  up  from 
Ihe  head  and  then  bend  backwards,  those  of  the 
sliei  |)  rise  also,  curve  back,  tlun  curve  forward  ami 
llien  backward,  iiiakiiiy;  a  eoiiiplele  circular  twisi; 
llie  bones  of  the  face  of  Ihe  co't  an-  flal,  formiiii: 
(lie  appearance  usually  called  dish  faceil  in  the 
horse;  those  of  the  sheep  are  arched,  lorininK  the 
appearance  called  Koman  nose;  Ihe  goal  has  a 
I'eard,  the  sheep  is  wilhoiit;  the  goal  in  his  battles 
ris'^s  on  his  hind  legs  and  strikes  oliliq'uly  at  his 
antagonist;  the  sheep  stoops  his  head  and  runs  at 
his  anIat;onisl  like  Ihe  ox. 

'I'he  sheep  is  unquestionably  Ihe  most  profitable 
of  the  two  breeds.  'I'he  milk  of  the  goat  is  more 
abundant  and  nourisliini;;  on  this  account  he  is  ad- 
vaiila;;eously  subsliluled  for  llic  cow,  in  the  moun- 
lainuus  and  rocky  regions,  in  which  he  so  much  de- 
Ii;:lil5.  His  flesh  is  not  much  esleeim  il,  and  next 
Ic)  his  milk  his  skin  is  Ihe  most  profilahle  produce, 
riio  sheep  also  produces  milk,  his  skin  is  next  lo 
llial  of  Ihe  goat,  for  similar  Uses;  his  (lish  is  es- 
Icemed  throughout  Ihe  world,  and  his  wool  is  uni- 
versally known  and  valued. 

The  Cachmere  breed  of  Ihe  goat  is  Ihe  most  es 
leemed  for  ils  wool,  which  is  straight,  long,  while, 
and  of  a  fine  silky  lexlurc.  And  next  lo  this,  in 
value  of  wool,  is  the  Thibet  or  Tartar  breeil,  (a  va- 
riety of  the  Cachmere.)  'I'hesc  last  have  been 
lately  introduced  into  France,  and  promise  well. 
There  are  other  breeds  which  produce  a  long  hair, 
bul  none  of  much  celelirity. 

That  distinguished  naturalist,  Major  Smith,  speak- 
ing of  the  sheep,  remarks;  "At  first  no  doubt  it  was 
rtilhout  wool,  but  certain  parts  of  Asia  have  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  prolong  Ihe  fur  of  animals;  even 
of  Carnivora  and  Rodciilia.  It  is  there  we  mi;;ht 
conjecture,  that  Ihe  wilil  JEjagrus,  (a  goal,)  length- 
ened and  refined  ils  short  hairy  coverins;  into  that 
of  great  length  and  the  finest  texture,  and  Ihe  new- 
ly domesticated    Artfali    first    put    (brih    the    under 


of  a  savage  life,  and  lead  him  gradually  and  quietly 
to  herding  and  civilization. 

The  dift'erences  of  conformation  between  the 
sheep  and  the  goat,  are  considered  so  trivial,  as 
hardly  to  justify  their  being  placed  as  distinct  spe- 
cies. They  will  breed  with  each  other,  and  llieir 
issue  is  prolific;  and  Ihe  ancients  were  of  opinion 
that  sheep  were  merely  a  hybrid  production.  .\nd 
yet  that  Ihey  are  ilifferent  in  species  is  generally 
admitted  among  scientific  men;  and  nolwilhslamllng 
their  prolific  issue,  that  there  is  a  repugnance  to  a 
mixture,  not  known  in  animals  of  Ihe  same  species, 
is  evident,  as  where  herds  of  goals  and  sheep  run 
without  control,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  in- 
stance, the  breeds  of  each  exist  perfectly  distinct, 
and  without  Ihe  least  evidence  of  intermixture. 
Now  if  there  were  not  some  natural  repugnance, 
when  exempt  from  restraint  they  would  produce 
one  common  slock,  possessing  Ihe  characters  of 
both,  and  the  peculiar  marks  of  each  breed  would 
be  lost. 

But  Cuvier  considers  Ihe  sheep  and  the  goal  as 
scarcely  meriting  the  dislinclion  of  different  species; 
and  Mr.  James  Muirhead.in  a  stalislical  account  of 
the  parish  of  Urr,  enumerates  a  hybrid  produce  be- 
tiveen  the  sheep  and  the  coal,  which  is  fertile,  lilack- 
faced,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  black-faced 
sheep,  and  that  the  intercourse  is  common.  Now 
should  there  be  no  mistake  in  this  statement,  we 
must  accept  the  goat  and  the  sheep  as  mere  vari- 
eties of  one  species.  Willing  intercourse  and  pro- 
lific hybrids  are  acknowledged  to  be  unequivocal 
evidence  of  sameness  of  species. 

The  doubt  should  a!  least  make  those  who  have 
choice  flocks  of  sheep,  careful  of  Ihe  goals  in  llieir 
neighbourhood,  for  Ihe  latter  has  no  properly  which 
would  be  considered  by  breeders  as  an  improvement 
00  the  former. 

No.  34.— Vol,  11. 


umc  the  fleece.  The  liigi)  VVeslern  basin  of 
Canlal  Konii,  or  Cachmere,  ihe  secondary  valleys 
of  ancient  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  Ihe  Chorassan 
and  Caramania,  and  at  length  Ihe  environs  of  An- 
gora, or  central  basin  of  Asia  Minor,  about  Ihe 
sources  of  Ihe  Halys  and  Sakaria,  may  be  consi- 
iered  as  Ihe  favoured  nurseries  from  whence  Ihe 
improved  fleece-bearing  animals  have  gradu-illy 
(iread  over  Ihe  rest  oi'  the  world.  It  was  at  the 
foot  of  Caucasus  that  Jason  obtained  his  celebrated 
spoils." 

From  the  above  exiiact,  Ihe  domestic  sheep  is 
considered  as  Ihe  produce  alike  of  the  a;gagrus  and 
the  argali,  a  wild  goal  and  a  wilil  sheep;  and  the 
climate  has  produced  from  cither  or  both  of  these, 
Ihe  very  valuable  fleece-bearing  animal,  now  so  ex- 
Icniled  Ihroughoul  Ihe  civilized  world.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion  is  highly  probable,  and  he  must 
have  been  a  nci;li::<nl  observer,  or  limited  traveller, 
who  has  not  verified  by  his  own  observations,  the 
powerful  effect  of  cliniale  in  modifying  the  covering 
of  animals.  VV'e  doubt  if  Ihe  fine  wool  of  the  sheep 
can  be  maintained  in  a  climate  unacquainted  willi 
the  rigors  of  winlir;  and  where  these  are  most  se- 
vere, we  know  Ihat  Ihe  wool  of  the  sheep,  of  llie 
best  merinoes,  is  lo  he  much  improved  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  had  once  shewn  lo  him,  by  that 
highly  intelligent  and  valuable  citizen.  Governor  K. 
of  Maine,  specimens  of  his  shearins  for  several 
successive  years,  of  the  same  flock  of  merinoes 
The  improvement  of  Ihe  wool  was  progressive  and 
very  evident.  Thai  of  Ihe  last  year's  would  com 
pare  advantageously  wilh  Ihe  finest  Saxon.  The 
course  he  had  pursued  vvilh  his  flock  was,  to  select 
after  each  «hearins,  the  best  formed  and  finest 
woolled  of  the  young  rams,  and  preserve  these  to 
run  wilh  Ihe  flock. 

This  was  an  evident  case  of  progressive  improve- 


ment ftiim  the  cliniale  and  a  proper  altenlion. 
Where  the  winlers  are  inihl,  Ihe  cold  rarely  below 
Ihe  ficezing  point,  I  duubl  if  more  could  be  done 
wilh  sheep  than  lo  pnsrrvc  their  wool  from  deteri- 
oration; and  where  in  our  cciinlry  we  have  no  ice 
durint;  Ihc  year,  I  have  no  douhl  Ihal  Ihe  wool  of 
Ibis  animal  will  lose  in  weiithi  and  fineness  of  lex- 
lure,  and  hecoine  coarse  and  hairy. 

Il  would  be  hi:;hly  valuable  infoimalion,  lo  ascer- 
tain Ihesc  liiiiils  of  iiiiproveineiil,  maiiilainance  and 
delerioralion;  and  if  Ihe  owners  of  flocks  Ihrough- 
oul Ihe  United  Slates  would  bestow  some  alleiiliun 
on  this  question,  il  could  not  fail  to  produce  valua- 
ble and  beiiitficial  results. 

Spain,  which  now  furnishes  in  such  abundance 
llie  finest  s1mc|)  for  the  fleece,  was,  as  far  back  as 
l-lljG,  infeiior  in  its  breeds  of  Ibis  animal  lo  England, 
III  which  list  counlry  Ihey  were  then  considered  so 
supeiior  as  to  he  the  subject  of  a  present  frons  a 
king  of  England  lo  a  king  of  Spain.  We  see  in 
Ibis  slalenuni  Ihe  powerful  influence  of  climate 
ufion  this  animal.  Spain  now  produces  finer  fleeces 
than  Englanil,  wilh  all  her  superior  knowledge  of 
bleeding.  Spanish  wool  is  yet  in  demand  for  her 
finest  cloths,  IVom  which  it  is  fair  lo  infer,  as  Eng- 
land has  no  doubt  had  unembarrassed  access  lo  Spa- 
nish sheep,  thai  tliise  animals  do  not  maintain  their 
qiialilies  in  Ihal  cliinale,  from  causes  independent  of 
lemperaturc,  1  should  suppose,  as  it  is  sufficienlly 
cold. 

England,  however,  possesses  great  varieties  of 
breeds,  and  many  highly  valuable,  adapted  to  her 
various  localities,  Ihe  result  of  great  expense,  ami 
of  Ihe  most  inlelligent  and  persevering  allenlioii  for 
many  years. 

The  most  celcbratcil  of  these  are: 
1st.  The  ancient  race  or  black  faced  heath  sheep.* 
The  rams  have  horns  more  contorted  than  the  me- 
rinoes, the  females  are  wilhnut.  Face  and  legs 
black  or  spoiled  wilh  black;  tail  very  long,  a  coarse 
shaggy  wooHexlending  over  the  forehead  and  nether 
jaw.  "F:'«s  oI  a  fiery  wild  aspect.  Flesh  pecu- 
liarly fine  and  high  flavoured.  Carry  from  three  lo 
four  pounds  of  wool,  and  are  found  in  the  northwest 
of  Yorkshire,  Norlhumberlanil  and  Westmoreland. 
2d.  jYorfolk  Sheep. — These  retain  in  Iheir  large 
spiral  horns  and  black  faces,  marks  of  oiiginating 
from  ihe  healh.  Have  long  dark  or  grey  legs,  and 
large  bones.  The  carcass  long,  small,  thin  and 
weak.  The  wool  short  and  fine,  from  one  and  three 
quarters  to  two  pounds  Ihe  fleece.  Of  a  voracious 
appelile  and  restless  disposition.  Are  found  in  Suf- 
folk and  Norfolk. 

3il.  The  Dorset  shrcp. — Horned  like  the  second, 
and  usu  dly  in  both  sexes.  Stand  high,  upon  small 
legs,  and  thin  in  Ihe  carcass.  Wo6l  fine  and  short, 
and  from  three  lo  four  pounds  to  Ihe  fleece.  This 
breed  has  Ihe  properly  of  producing  lambs  at  any 
period  of  ihe  year. 

4lh-  'I'he  fyiUthire,  a  variety  of  this  last,  but  of 
more  W(i;;lit,  and  generally  without  wool  on  their 
bellies. 

5lh.  The  Herefordshire — Horns  common  lo  both 
sexes,  is  fiaely  proportioned  and  wilh  short  tails. 

61I1.  'I'he  Hcbiidcan  is  Ihe  smallest  animal  of  the 
kind.     Ili  flceee  r.irely  exceeds  one  pound. 

7lli.  The  Lincoln  breed. — A  hornless  race;  long 
wool,  while  lace,  carcass  long  and  thin,  rough  legs. 
hones  lar;;r,  pells  thick,  coarse  grained  flesh.  Woo! 
Iroiii  ten  to  eisibteen  inches  Ions,  and  weighing  from 
eiihl  lo  fuurleen  pounds  Ihc  fleece.  Fallen  slowly. 
b;h.  riie  Tecswalcr. — Wool  shorter  and  lighter 
than  thi^  former;  legs  longer,  and  Ihe  carcass  thick- 
er, firmer  and  broader.  Flesii  finer  grained  and 
more  wei-^hly. 

yih.  Tiie  Uishley  or  New  Leicester,  differs  from 
other  long  woolled  breeds,  by  ils  clean  head,  flat 
back,  round  barrelled  bodies,  fine  small  bone3i  tbin 

'  See  Major  II.  Smith  on  the  Ruminantia. 
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pells,  and  a  readiness  to  fatten  at  an  early  as;e.  The 
mutton  is  fine  ijraincd  and  lil;;h  flavoured.  The 
fleece  weighs  rroin  si<c  to  ei:;ht  pounds. 

10th.  Devonshire  JN'o/s.— Long  wool,  white  faces 
and  legs,  thick  necks,  narrow  backs  and  iiigh  back 
bones. 

lllh.  7/erf/oi-Js?uVe.— Short  woolled  and  hornless. 
White  face  and  legs,  carcass  well  made,  all'ords  ex- 
cellent mutton.  Wool  very  line,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  two  pounds  the  fleece. 

12lh.  Soulh  i)o(c;j.— These  have  gray  faces  and 
legs,  fine  bones,  long  thin  necks.  Lo»  before  and 
hglit  iu  the  fore  quarters.  The  fleece  very  short 
and  fine,  weijjhing  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
pounds. 

l.^lh.  The  Cheviot  irccJ.— Head  bare  and  clean. 
Faces  and  legs  white,  subject  to  spots  of  dun.  Fore- 
quarters  small,  body  long,  legs  fine  and  covered 
with  wool  to  the  hoof.  Fleece  weighs  about  three 
pounds. 

14lh.  Ilaidwyctt  breed— TWii  race  is  peculiar  to 
the  rocky  mountainous  district  at  the  h'-.ul  of  Dud- 
don  and  E-k  rivers,  in  Cumberland.  Have  .'•iiccUiLd 
faces  and  le;;s,  wool  short,  weighing  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds  the  fleece.  The  wool  finer 
than  that  of  the  heath  sheep. 

Much  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  breed 
of  sheep  in  France.  They  are  generally  the  result 
of  a  crossing  with  the  Spanish,  English  and  FIcmith 
breeds. 

The  Flemish  breed,  common  to  both  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  is  generally  without  horns,  high  on 
the  legs,  and  derived  from  an  intermixture  with  the 
Barbary  long-le;;ged  sheep. 

The  Solo;^iwt3  have  a  fine  head,  small  at  the 
mouth,  generally  without  horns,  wool  curled  at  the 
ends  only. 

The  lieriehones  have  long  necks,  head  without 
hoins  and  covered  with  wool  at  the  summit.  The 
wool  on  the  body  while,  close,  short  and  curled. 

Tlie  liuussiltone  yields  a  very  fine  vool,  and  is 
derived  from  the  merino  races. 

'J'he  Jlidcnoise  is  horned  and  bears  a  very  fine 
nrooi. 

In  Germany  likewise  the  breed  of  sheep  has  been 
much  attended  to  of  late,  'i'he  flocks  of  Saxony 
and  Dohemia  furnish  wool  of  a  very  superior  quality 
Africa  also  has  several  breeds  of  sheep.  Tin 
Adiiiiain  or  long  legged  breed,  stands  very  high,  of 
a  robust  make  but  wilh  hollow  flanks.  The  ram 
measures  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  and  his 
length  rallur  exreeds  four  feet  and  a  half.  '1  he 
tad  is  very  long  and  the  neck  short,  and  there  arc 
Rrcat  din"crence9  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  Irom  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ihc  body.  It  has  a  heavy  mane  of 
liaiT.  'Ihc  subordinate  breeds  of  (his  race  are,  the 
jMoriiCCo  breed,  the  Guinea  breed,  wWivU  last  was  in- 
troduced iiilo  Holland,  and  produced  a  cross  breed 
winch  produceil  laii.bs  twice  a  year;  and  the  Congo 
breed,  distingui-hed  by  wattles  beneath  the  throat. 

Africa  has  also  several  Angola  breeds,  and  the 
celebrated  Ilnllenlot  broad-tailed  sltecp,  indigenous 
to  the  Cape  of  (juod  I  lope.  This  last  breed  ha.-t 
hecome  ixlendid,  under  various  modifications  over 
E-\pl,  baibaiy,  the  Levant,  India,  China  and  IlU" 
.•i.i,  ^nd  in  Miiail  numbers  over  all  Europe  and  the 
tniled  Stairs. 

The  last  rate  wliirh  we  shall  mention, and  whieh 
is  extended  over  all  Sp.iin,  is  the  jually  famed  me 
rino.  It  is  loo  well  known  and  too  much  extended 
over  our  country,  to  neod  as  niinule  a  de8cri|)lion 
as  ils  rare  merits  wouM  ollieruise  refpiire.  It  bears 
wool  on  the  forehead  and  elieek^;  llie  horns  of  the 
ram  arc  very  large  and  much  conlorled,  and  the  fe- 
male is  uilhout  any.  lis  hcail  is  l.irgc  and  body 
round,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  loo^e  pendulous 
akin  under  the  throat,  which  in  Spain  is  esteemed 
as  denoting  a  tendency  to  fine  wool  and  a  heavy 
fleece. 
Aitbough  we  hare  extensive  flacks  of  sheep  in  the 


United  .Stales,  and  of  many  varieties,  yet  their  his- 
tory and  characteristic  peculiarities  are  too  little 
known  to  admit  of  specific  descriptions.  No  infor- 
mation would  be  more  desirable  than  that  which 
would  lead  to  this  knowledge.  If  extensive  breeders 
would  turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  and  make 
their  observations  public,  we  would  find  that  oi^r 
country  also,  in  its  various  climates,  has  a  tendency 
to  develop  peculiarities  which  would  constitute  dis- 
tinct races.  Nor  can,  in  my  opinion,  the  breeding 
of  this  or  of  any  other  animal,  sensibly  aliected  by 
climate,  ever  be  carried  to  perfection,  until  the  ten- 
dency of  climate  upon  them  is  well  known,  and  the 
clibrts  of  breeders  are  directed  in  unison  with  its 
slow  but  never  ceasing  effects. 

In  climates  which  operate  deterioralingly  upon 
the  sheep,  its  good  qualities  can  be  maintained  only 


it  not  also  a  great  means  of  restoring  exhausted 
land?  Some  writers  maintain  that  you  may  go  00 
cropping  land  for  ever  by  fallowing.  Wheat  is 
never  so  good  grown  in  any  other  way,  and  it  will 
not  only  return  a  greater  produce,  but  more  flour, 
fiirer  and  better  in  quality,  than  that  grown  other- 
wise." 

The  author's  opinion  of  florin,  and  of  other 
grisses,  deserves  notice. 

"Fiorin  grass,  (agrostis  stolonifera,)  called  also 
joint  or  nine-kneed  grass,  which  grows  so  common- 
ly in  Ireland,  and  has  been  so  much  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  not  now  sown  as  frequently  as  it  had 
been  some  years  ago,  as  it  docs  not  conlinue  to  yield 
abundantly  after  the  second  crop,  and  is  somewhat 
more  troublesome  and  expensive  than  other  grasses 
propagated  by  seed.     It  is  said  to  have  e.xtraordina- 


by  continued  importations;  and  in  such  climates  ill  ry  powers  of  vegetation,  so  as  to  grow  after  being 
should  not  be  a  question  as  to  the  advantage  of  mide  into  hay,  and  even  after  remaining  in  slacks  or 


bandoning  its  culture  generally,  and  bestowing  Ihc 
lime  and  expense  wasted  on  these,  upon  animals 
more  congenial  to  such  localities. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  WOOLS. 

Our  British  wool  trade,  both  in  the  London  and 
provincial  markets,  has  been,  if  possible,  more  dull, 
at  still  further  reduced  prices,  during  the  last  quar- 
ter, than  that  which  preceded  it;  and  in  Scotland 
prices  have  been  also  on  the  decline;  whilst  wools 
of  foreign  growth,  in  the  finest  of  which  compara- 
tively little  has  been  doing,  have  participated  in  the 
depression,  though  by  mock  transactions,  or  soaie 
other  mysterious  or  knavish  means,  the  holders  have 
found  means  not  to  let  their  quotations  fall  to  more 
than  from  10  to  lo  per  cent,  beneath  those  of  our 
last  quarter's  report.  - 

We  quote  all  the  different  kinds  that  we  quoled 
last  quarter,  though  from  the  dullness  of  the  de- 
mand, most  of  the" quotations  arc  nominal;  scarcely 
any  thing  except  the  middling  Spanish  and  Botany- 
bay  wools  having  been  saleublp;— Saxony  Electoral 
wool,  3s.  Cd.  to  Gs.  9d.;  first  Saxony,  2s.  6il.  to  as. 
Gd.;  second  ditto.  Is.  9d.  to  29.  3d  ;  locks  and  fleeces 
of  dillo,  lOd.  to  2s.  3d.;  ditto  lambs'  ditto.  Is.  to  3s.; 
Austrian  first  dillo,  2s.  to  53.;  Hungarian  second 
ditto.  23.  3d.  to  2s.  9(1-;  Silesian,  3d,  dillo,  Is.  Gd. 
to  2s.  6d.;  Bohemian  lambs'  dillo,  9d.  to  2s.  CI.; 
Leonesia  dillo.  Is.  Cd.  to  2s.  Cd  ;  Segovia  dillo,  Is. 
2d.  to  Is.  yd.;  Soria  ditto,  Is-  Id.  to  Is.  -Id  ;  Sevdle 
dillo,  lid.  to  Is.  Id.;  Portugal  ditto,  7d.  to  9.1.; 
Spanish  lambs'  ditto,  lOd.  to  Is.  2d  ;  Van  Dieman's 
Lund  ditto,  Gd-  to  Is  ;  and  Brili>h  iliUo,  5d.  5',d.  Gd. 
Gid.  7d.  7Jd.  8d.  Sid.  9d.  9id.  lOd.  and  lid.  per 
Ib.-July  20.  [^'''-  -f"'-  ^''''=- 


Ohscrralinns  on  (he  Ilurnl  Affairs  of  Ireland;  or,  a 

J'raelieal  Trentisc  on  /'(irmi'ig,  I'laiUin«:,  Garden 

iiig,  if-c.     By  .losrph  Lambert,  E-q. 
[Kxducis— from  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.! 

Among  his  observations  on  fallowing,  the  follow- 
ing is  most  valuable:  — 

"Make  it  a  fixed  rule  never  to  plough  your  land 
in  wet  weather,  and  the  observant  farmer  uill,  no 
doubt,  have  often  remarked,  in  the  same  field,  the 
dilTerenre  in  the  crop  on  a  spot  ploHghcd  in  bail  ivea- 
llier,  and  that  ploughed  when  the  soil  and  weather 
wcie  dry.  It  is  only  on  dry,  sandy,  or  light  land, 
that  ploughing  ought  to  he  carried  on  in  moist 
wealher." 

He  recommends  fallowing,  though 

"Some  writers  have  been  against  the  system  of 
fallowing  alloselher,  principally  from  the  delay  ol 
Ihe  process;  thi»  is  the  only  Brgument  against  il;  bui 
il  will  and  ought  to  be  continued  on  slilT  soils,  or 
those  of  neglected  tilth,  as  long  .•\3  it  is  meant  th.il 
agriculture  should  prosper.  How  can  its  utility  he 
denied,  or  its  advantages  disputcil,  on  stubborn  land 
requiring  to  be  cleaned,  and  freed  from  w«eds?     It 


lofts  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

"When  planting,  the  grass  or  hay  is  cut  up,  leav- 
ing a  joint  to  each  layer;  it  is  strewed  then  on  the 
.surface  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  about  two 
inches.  I  planted  about  an  acre  of  it  some  years 
a;;o  on  a  piece  of  moory  land;  the  produce  for  the 
fust  crop  was  very  great,  equal  to  the  heaviest  mea- 
dow. The  Second  crop  was  not  more  than  two  tons 
to  the  acre.  It  must  be  top-dressed  after  the  second 
crop,  or  it  will  not  be  worth  culling.  Some  of  what 
I  planted  had  been  cut  three  weeks  and  apparently 
dry  as  any  hay,  yet  it  grew  freely.  The  hay  is  suc- 
cul.'nt  and  good  for  horned  cattle,  but  it  is  said  to 
create  Ihe  bolts  in  horses.  Fiorin  grows  best  on  a 
mixliiro  of  peat,  marl,  and  gravel. 

"The  niecest  and  most  accurate  observation  of 
the  botanist  is  necessary  to  distinguish  many  of  the 
dilTerent  varieties  of  grasses  from  each  other,  the 
similarity  being  so  great  between  many  of  them. 
The  most  useful  are  the  rye  or  ray  grass,  of  which 
Pacey's  variety  (/o/ii<w  pcrenne)  is  the  most  valua- 
ble, sicect-iccnted  vernal  grass,  meadoio  fescue  grass, 
4ncadoto  foxtail  grass,  rough  and  smooth  static  meadoio 
grass,  coc/is'/ool,  u7ii7e  clover,  trefoil,  red  clover,  and 
different  varieties  of  the /ticiic.  The  rye  grass  I 
place  first,  as  probably  that  of  the  greatest  produce; 
the  sweet-scented  vernal,  the  earliest  herbage,  and 
which  principally  imparts  a  fragrance  to  the  new 
mown  hay.  Clover  is  that  which  produces  most 
nutriment,  the  broad  or  red  clover  being  equal  and 
even  superior  to  most  in  produce." 

His  mode  of  shifting  his  stuck  on  grazing  ground 
is  worth  knowing. 

"Suppose  you  put  twenty  cows  into  a  reserved 
field  of  twelve  acres  on  the  1st  of  June;  if  the  land 
is  prime,  it  will  answer  them  until  near  the  Ist  of 
July,  but  a  quantity  of  long  refuse  grass  will  proba- 
bly remain;  on  this  it  is  that  1  propose  turning  in  for 
the  first  week,  after  the  removal  of  your  fattening 
slock,  at  least  forty  bullocks  to  remain  till  they  eat 
down  Ihe  grass  only;  if  in  a  week,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; drive  olT  the  stores  then,  say  by  Ihe  8tb  of  July, 
and  the  enclosure  must  be  preserved  until  the  end  of 
August,  when  you  will  have  another  round  of  clean 
fresh  grass  for  your  fat  stock.  There  is  no  waste  by 
followinj;  this  method,  and  it  will  be  found  highly 
beneficial  to  the  slock,  as  well  as  the  best  economy. 
Two  or  three  turns  by  gooil  management  will  be  had 
out  of  each  field  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
To  those  extensive  in  the  d.^iry  line,  I  woulil  advise 
Ihc  same  practice.  Good  enclosures  for  this,  as  well 
as  many  other  reasons,  will  enhance  the  value  of  a 
farm  much.  The  closer  and  more  evenly  your  pas- 
tures are  eaten  down,  the  kinder  ami  better  they  be- 
come: and  when  i;ras3  griws  too  freely  of  a  wet 
year,  it  will  be  inferior  in  fattening  qualities  to  that 
of  a  dry. 

"No  man  should  pretend  to  judge  decisively  of  the 
fattening  qualities  of  land,  or  its  proof  or  staple  for 
tillage,  at  once  or  at  first  sight.  It  is  only  by  charac- 
ter; by  iccking  the  stock  it  turns  ofl",  or  the  crops  it 
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^rows,  that  lie  can  decide.     The  grassy  ijualillcs  of 
land  arc  more  easily  discernible." 
On  stall  feediiiK  he  »ajs, 

"One  of  the  t|uickest  and  most  certain  nictlioilsor 
fallenins  cattle  in  the  stall  is,  l>y  feeding;  with  bran 
nod  linsocd  oil  mixed,  the  proportion  l«o  pecks  of 
bran  a  day,  divided  into  three  feeds,  ami  half  a  pin! 
of  oil  to  each  feed,  mixed  Hell  for  small  cattle;  the 
proportion  to  be  increased  for  large." 

Anions;  his  observations  on  dairying  he  advises— 
"A  calf  intended  for  a  bull,orcven  a  heifer  calf  of 
a  particnlar  breed  that  you  wish  to  improve,  sliould 
be  let  run  at  lar^e  with  its  dam,  givijig  it  the  entire 
milk.  If  a  calf  is  bad  at  its  birth,  it  will  never  be  a 
thriving  or  growmg  one,  and  the  time  to  grow  and 
swell  any  animal  is  when  young  and  soft;  if  neglected 
then,  never  expect  improvement.  The  calveswhich 
arc  not  let  run  « illi  the  cow,  should  have  a  small  en- 
closure for  thcnuelvcs  of  soft  sweet  herbage;  and 
when  the  weather  permits,  be  let  out  into  sucii  soon 
after  being  calved,  as  it  wdl  add  to  their  health  and 
growth;  their  pasture  should  be  changed  also  occa- 
sionally." 

On  breeding  live  stock  he  advises — 
"To  avoid  consanguinity  and  breeding  from  the 
same  family,  or  what  is  commonly  termtd  breeding 
in-and-in,  as  such  will,  if  persevered  in,  prove  high- 
ly injurious;  you  must  therefore  procure  your  males 
from  those  having  a  similar  breed,  but  of  different 
blood  from  your  own.  A  skilful  breeder  will  not 
use  the  tups  bred  on  his  farm,  although  superior  in 
shape  to  any  he  can  procure;  and  those  possessed  of 
the  best  stock,  both  of  the  short  horn  and  long-horn- 
ed cattle,  keep  two  or  three  separate  lines  of  blood 
to  avoid  consanguinity;  but  as  crossing  with  different 
breeds  will  generally  disappoint  when  prolonged  in 
the  line,  each  breed  in  its  kind  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct." 


STATEMEiNT, 
Of  a  trial  instituted  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, between  the  Hereford  and  Improved  Short 
Horn  breeds  of  Cattle,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
feeding,  without  forcing  by  artificial  Food  of  any 
description. 

Four  two  years  old  Short  Horn  steers,  vk.  Nos.  1 
and  2,  bred  by  Mr.  Payne,  of  Shadwel'  Grange, 
Ko.  3,  by  Mr.  Maynard,  and  No.  4,  by  M'.  Welher- 
al,  of  Holme-house,  near  Darlington,  allselecled  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Coates,  author  of  the  Jlerd  boik;  and  Is'os 
1,  -i,  3,  and  4,  two  years  old  Herefod  steers,  all 
bred  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  BedforJ;  both  breeds 
put  together  into  a  straw  yard  at  Park  -''arm,\Voburn 
Beds,  on  the  20th  of  December,  "827,  and  were 
given  in  the  open  yard  at  the  ralejf  one  bushel  ol 
turnips  per  beast  per  day,  with  -Iraw  only,  until 
May  2nd,  IS2S,  when  their  live  weights  were  taken 
as  under,  and  put  to  graze. 

C»l.  qn.   lb.  Cwt.  qn.  II,. 

No.  i.  Hereford.    8    3   0    No.  1  Short  Horn.    9   2   0 
No.  2.  7    3    0     No.  ■••  8    2    0 

No.  S.  7    2    0     No.i-  9    0    0 

No.  4.  7    0    0     No  4.  7    10 

The  above  steers,  taken  fom  grass  and  put  to  the 
stall  upon  November  3d,  18-8,  at  the  same  time  weigh- 
ed as  under: 

No.  1.  Hereford.  11  3   »    No.  1.  Short  Horn.  12  3  \4 
No.  2.  10  2  0     No.  2.  12  2     0 

No.  3.  10  1  1-;     No.  3.  12  3     0 

Ko.  4.  10      id     No.  4.  10  2     0 

His  Grace  the  Duke  o'  Bedford,  finding  that  No. 
3,  of  flerel'ords,  and  N«.  4.  Short  Horns,  were  in- 
ferior to  the  others,  tooklhose  two  out  of  the  expe- 
riments, and  as  it  had  b:en  observed  upon  a  former 
trial  of  the  same  kind,liat  if  the  Short  Horn  breed 
had  not  been  goreed,  lul  given  the  same  qumtcty  of 
f  jod  only  as  the  Heribrd  breed,  they  would  have 
done  better;  No.  3,  Hereford,  and  No.  4,  Short 
Horn,  were  also  put  I  the  stall,  when  No.  3  had  as 
iiiuch  food  given  to  lim  as  Le  could  cat,  with  an 


ample  allowance  to  make  waste;  when  exactly  the 
same  quantity  was  given  to  No.  4,  Short  Horn,  as  to 
No.  3,  Hereford,  all  the  wa.sic  wciijhcd  bark,  but 
that  of  No.  I,  being  nothing  more  thin  the  sweep- 
ings of  tho  maniter,  which  shewed  that  he  could 
have  ate  more  if  given  to  him,  so  that  the  exact 
H'lanlilies  ate  only,  are  herein  slated,  and  not  what 
was  l.iid  before  cither  of  the  above  eight  steers. 

Food  consumed  by  the  three  best  Herefords,  and 
tliioc  best  Short  Horns,  viz:  — 

No.  I,  2,  and  4,  Ihrefonts.         No,  1,  2  dm!  3.  Short  Horn. 
Sweud  Turnips.   Miiy.  Shl-vU  Tumiiii.  Ilnj-. 


Ibl. 


Ibi. 


From  Nov.  4  to  SO  8IQ1     456 

Dec.  1  to  31  9591    1037 

1S.'9.  J.in.   1  to  31  101  U   1333 

Teb.  I  to  23  lOOoS   1105 

Mar.  1  to  24  8704  1074 


Itii. 


lUi. 


11354  523 
12994  1421 
12756  1715 
11994  1G73 
10332   1445 


March  25th.  The  live  weights  of  Nos.  I,  2,  and  4,  of 
llirL-rords,  and  1,  2,  and  3,  of  Short  Horns,  were  again 
taken  as  under: 

Cwi.  qr«.  ll>s.  Cwt.  qn.  Ibi- 

No.  1.  Hereford,  13  0  14  No.  1.  Short  Horn,  14    2    0 
-No.  2.  12  0     0  No.  2.  14     1   14 

No.  I.  12  0     0  No.  3.  14     2   14 

AVlicn  they  were  sent  to  SmithfielJ,  and  sold  by  Mr. 
Jolui  Stopp,  salesman,  upon  Monday,  March  30th,  1829, 
viz. 

No.  1.  Hereford,      I.  27        No.  I.  Short  Horn,      /.  27 
No.  2.  24         No.  2.  25 

No.  4.  23         No.  3.  2G 

74/.  nl. 

Herefords  No.  3,  and  Short  Horn  No.  4,  consumed,  viz. 

Swccd  Tumijii.  Iliiy.       Sweed  Tuinips.  Hay. 


lbs.     lbs. 


lbs.      lbs. 


Short  Hem  Ho.  4. 
1728   180  185l   211 

3373  403  340  I   4SG 

4-100  433  4474  49J 

3018  308  3006  430 

3262  313  3327  SCO 

Live  weights  of  above  No.  3,  and 


Hereford. 
from  Nov.  4  to  30 

Dec.  1  to  31 
1829.  Jan.  1  to  31 

Feb.  1  to  28 

Mar.  1  to  24 

March  25th,  1829. 
4,  were  taken,  viz. 

X-       „     .r         ,.         Cwt.  qrj.lb.  Cwt.  qrl.Ibl. 

No.  3.  Hereford,  11   1    0  No.  4.  Short  Horn,    11     2    0 

When  they  were  sent  to  Smilhficld,  and  sold  by  Mr. 

John  Stopp,  salesman,  on  Monday,  March  30tb,  1829, viz. 

Hereford  No.  3.  J.  22  and  Short  Horn  No.  4.  at  I.  20 
',•  It  is  an  essential  character  of  all  experiments, 
similar  to  that  we  have  been  enabled,  by  the  conde- 
scension of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  detail  for  our 
readers,  that  they  should  proceed  from  a  quarter 
placed  far  above  all  suspicion  of  partiality;  and  in 
1  this  case  we  scarcely  need  observe,  the  account  may 
I  be  received  with  implicit  confidence.  The  state- 
ment is  so  circumstantial,  it  seems  unnecessary  to 
dwell  on  the  particulars;  but  a  few  general  remarks 
may  not  be  misplaced.  In  experiments  of  this  kinil, 
intended  so  far  as  they  go  to  settle  an  important 
question,  in  which  are  involved  many  interests,  it  is 
I  probable  objections  would  he  made  to  the  mode  of 
j  selecting  the  animals,  or  to  the  animals  themselves 
when  selected.  Indeed,  we  anticipate  such  will  now 
be  the  case.  We  are  personally  unacquainted  with 
the  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl's  Herefords,  but 
have  heard  them  well  .••poken  of.  Of  the  Short 
I  Horns  selected  for  the  trial,  we  know  more,  and  did 
I  many  months  ago  hear  a  strong  protest  against  Mr. 
I  Coate's  selection,  as  not  possessing  the  requisite  de- 
uree  of  blood,  and  as  deficient  in  general  merit.  On 
perusal  of  the  slatemrnt,  this  protest  a()pear3  well 
founded,  for  we  actually  find  on  the  whole,  the 
heavier  Short  Horns  sclliiig  for  less  money  than  the 
lighter  Hereford's;  from  «hich  we  infer  they  must 
have  been  indifferent  specimens  of  a  breed,  which, 
when  gooil.  is  in  high  request.  These  remarks  are 
made  chii  (ly  with  a  view  to  stimulate  those  who 
could  essentially  contribute  to  forward  his  Grace's 
views  ol  ascertaining  a  fact  important  to  the  public. 
We  know  that  his  commission  for  the  purchase  of 


"hort  horned  steers  was  quite  unlimited,  and  if  tba 
best  possible  trial  nhich  couhl  have  been  had  baa 
not  taken  place,  it  ii  not  owmg  to  want  of  libcralitjT 
in  the  Duke  of  IJ.  dford.  hut  apparently  to  a  misap- 
prehension 00  the  part  of  the  agent  emplnved. 

[EJUor  0.  y.  .Vaj. 

TIIK  HOP  M.\RKET. 

The  trade  with  hops  iliiring  the  greater  part  of 
the  spring  was  depressingly  dull,  at  from  3s.  to  5s. 
per  cwt.  beneath  our  la<t  quarter's  average  quota- 
lions;  but,  owing  to  unfavourable  accounts,  either 
untrue  or  fallacious,  from  the  whole  of  our  hop  dis- 
tricts, they  have  been,  since  old  midsummer,  gra- 
dually advancing  in  price,  and  were,  to-day,  in  tole- 
rably brisk  demand  at  the  following  prices,  which 
are  -from  I0».  to  -21.  js.  per  cwt.  higlier  than  are 
those  of  our  last  quarter's  stalcmeni:— East  Kent 
hops,  in  pockets,  from  6/.  10s.  to  S/.  8».;  ditto,  in 
bags,  .5/.  10».  to  0/.  His.;  Mid  Kent  ditto,  in  pockets, 
61.  to  7/.  5«.;  ditto,  in  bags,  5/.  10».  to  Gl;  Sussex 
ditto,  in  pockets,  ol.  lOj.  to  Gl.  lis.;  and  ditto,  in 
bags,  31.  15s.  to  5/.  per  cwt. — July  20. 

The  speculations  in  the  hop  trade  continue  with 
unabated  vigour,  p.irlies  making  their  representa- 
tions of  the  stale  of  the  bines,  and  the  probability 
of  their  beiflg  any  thing  like  a  crop,  in  such  a  \y?ty 
as  will  best  suit  their  speculative  purposes.  The 
following  may  be  relied  upon  as  being  correct  with 
regard  to  the  slate  of  the  growth  in  the  places 
named.  In  what  is  called  the  Weald  of  Kent,  that 
is  in  the  districts  of  Canterbury,  Siltinsboiirne, 
Cranbrook,  Goudhurst,  Tcnterden,  Marden,  Ben- 
nenden,  Rolvcnden,  Brenchly,  and  part  of  Yalding, 
there  certainly  will  not  be  a  pocket  to  an  acre.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tonbridge  and  of  Seven  Oaks, 
they  are  very  bad,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  pro- 
duce. The  best  appearances  for  a  crop  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maidstone,  Coxheath,  Lenham, 
East  and  West  Farleigh,  Bannin,  Wateringbury, 
and  part  of  East  and  West  Mailing;  but  even  there 
there  may  yet  be  a  failure.  In  the  Sussex  districts, 
lhatis,Slaplehurst,Wadhurst,Ticehurst,Norlhiam, 
Kye,  Udimore,  Playden  and  Ewhur;!,  there  will 
not  be  half  a  bag.  In  the  North  Clay  districts, 
Ihose  of  Newark,  Retford,  Southwell,  and  Ollerton, 
the  duly  will  not  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  Ihey  have  paid  three  thousand.  The 
counties  of  Hereford  and  Worcester  will  not  pay 
more  than  2,000/.,  and  Ihey  can  pay,  in  what  is 
considered  a  good  year,  00,000/.  The  belting  at 
present  is  on  30,000/,  some  will  back  32,000.,' but 
that  is  the  outside.  [Brit.  Far.  Mag. 


(Extracts  froin  the  Brilish  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
It  is  said  that  in  Germany  the  bee-masters  re- 
move their  hives  from  the  ajiiary  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fiehls,  where  buckwheat  is  sown,  while  that 
plant  is  in  flower,  in  order  that  the  bees  may  collect 
llie  honey  which  the  flowers  yield  so  plentifuHv- 
That  bees  are  particularly  fond  of  this  honey  is  well 
known  to  every  cultivator,  but  it  is  attended  with 
(ine  bad  consequence,  viz:  the  honey  is  inferior- 
No  fine-coloured  virgin  honey  (the  produce  of  a  first 
swarm,  or  a  cast,)  can  be  had  from  a  neighbourhood 
where  buckuheat  has  flowered-  The  colour  is  dart, 
and  the  hnney  is  said  to  partake  of  the  hi:;h  ■;  iri- 
tuous  quality  of  the  seeds  so  much,  that  bad  eO'cctS 
have  followed,  especially  when  given  to  children. 

In  Marie's  Essays  the  following  passage  occurs. 
It  is  an  extract  from  one  of  Bi>hop  Lititner's  dis- 
courses, preached  before  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  as  "" 
It  relates  to  the  Bishop's  own  personal  history,  and 
is  also  a  jii>l  fiicturc  of  the  ancient  yeomanry,  ami  •' 
moreover  shows  the  familiarity  with  which  a  king 
nii;;ht  be  addressed  in  those  days,  it  is  curious. 

"My  father  was  a  yeoman,  and  had  IdikIcs  of  h7« 
own;  onlye  lt«  had  a  .'arme  of  three  or  four  pound 
by  yere,  ul  the  uttermost;  and  hereupon  he  tilled  to  ^t^ 
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much  as  kepic  Imlfi:  a  iloz<.-n  men.  lie  liad  walke 
for  a  hiir.ilre.l  shijis  ami  i.-iy  imilher  jiii  lUrd  lliirly 
Uine.  Jl>-  wa-i  alilc,  and  liul  liinl  iIm-  kyii-  a  liar- 
nesse,  uilli  liinisillc  and  liys  liorse,  "  li.vl'-  li«  caii>e 
to  llie  place  lliat  lie  should  iccyve  ihc  liyiii;c'3  «a- 
ees.  I  rcnicinhre  lha(  I  buckled  liy>  liariie*,  uhcii 
he  Weill  into  Blackhealh  l.-ld<!.  H.-  kiple  me  to 
.schole,  or  tiles  I  had  iiol  hcin  ahle  lo  have  preached 
before  Ihe  kyn^e's  inajestie  now.  H-;  marryed  my 
sisters  "ilh  five  ponnile,  or  livenly  nohle.s  a  pece; 
so  that  he  hroughl  them  up  in  u»dline^s  and  fear  ol 
God.  He  k-pte  ho>pilalilie  lor  hi"  po 
and  sum  alnios  he  ^ave  to  the  pmir 
ilid  he  oil'  tlie  sayd  larme."  i'hi: 
|)reached  about  1550. —  fFesJoii. 


neighbours, 
and  all  Ibys 
sermon   was 


HOUSING  CORN. 
Mr.  Skisneh.  Mount  Clare,  Oct.  26,  1829. 

S,V,_I  cannot  refrain  from  relalinj;  lo  you  some 
few  far.ls,  in  addi'ion  lo  those  inserted  in  your  most 
interesting;  Ann  rican  Farmer  of  Ocluber  17,  18.i8, 
relatins;  to  the  housing  of  corn  u  ilh  the  husks  lliere- 
od:  On  the  'iid  instant  1  he!;Hn  pulhni;  my  new 
crop;  there  had  been  some  old  corn  left  in  the  house 
with  the  husks  on.  which  kept  in  the  hi;;bed  [jcrlec- 
tion.  This,  for  the  purpo^c  of  removing;  it,  was 
husked,  and  in  Ihe  act  of  removal,  it  shatlered  very 
much  from  the  cob-  1  therefore  conclude,  that  il 
the  said  corn  had  been  husked  out  in  llie  common 
way  last  November,  all  this  shallcrini;  and  more  too 
would  have  taken  place  throu;;!'  Ihe  summer,  and 
Strewed  the  corn-house  lloor  with  Ihe  i;rain,  which 
would  have  been  measurably  lost:  So  that  Ihus  keep- 
ing the  corn  until  wanted,  through  the  season,  with 
its  coat  on,  is  like  Uee|)lnK  il,  that  is,  each  ear  in  a 
little  ba;;,  and  preservint;  il  both  froiu  shattering 
and  in  a  ureal  de:;ree  from  Ihe  lals  and  olher  rogues. 
as  also  from  the  wevil;  for  1  must  observe  now  as  1 
formerly  <lid,  that  the  only  part  of  my  last  year's 
corn  in  the  husk,  now  lly-billen,  is  thit  which  was 
not  covered  out  to  the  end  of  the  cob  by  the  husk, 
and  of  this  but  a  few  grains. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.tMES  Carroll. 


rliculliiral    Society,  ami   with    olher   societies  of    will    planted  on  any  good   garden   soil,  and   in   this 
kind  in  Europe,  and   Ihey  have   for  years  been    ctse  Ihey  ought  to   be  provided  with  poles  lour  and 


not  yet  aware 


endeavouring  to  obtain  it,  and   1 
that  ihey  have  succeeded 

In  yoiir  paper  of  Sept.   II,  you   have   given  a  de- 
tailed deicription  of  Ibis  hi'.:hly  inlei'sling  tree. 
Vours,  very  n-picllully, 

\\  ILLIAM    FrIKCE. 


Cheat  Pkoduce  of  I'i'mpkins. 

Tiiiilonrilk,  Hanover  Cy.  Va.  ) 
J.  S.  Ski.n.vlr,  Ksq.  October  2S ,  \Sii).         ) 

,!,';,-, — 1  yesterday  weighed  the  produce  of  three 
pvmpliiii  viitcs,  raised  iii  my  garden,  and  among  a 
crop  of  beets.  There  were  loilylhree  pumpkins, 
Ihal  came  to  peileclion,  which  weighed  1899i  lbs.; 
besides  there  were  a  numlier  that  did  not  lipen- 
Sixteen  of  the  largest  weiglied  as  follows:  G7i,  67. 
M,  66,  66.  64d,  634,  634.  63,  62^.  624,  6i,60,  56i, 
52  and  50  lbs.  1  never  before  noticed  Ihe  weight  of 
the  produce  of  a  vine,  and  lake  the  liberty  of  ask- 
ing you  if  you  ever  did,  and  what  was  the  greatest 
weight.  1  have  known  a  single  pumpkin  lo  weigh 
82  lbs.;  it  was  raised  a  gooil  many  years  past,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  by  Col.  VVm.  O.  Winston. 
Wm.  \V.  Taylor. 


HORTICUIiTUB.Z: . 


MoENiNO  Star— IcdOiRV  A^swERED. 

Liniixan  Botanic  Garden,  ) 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esq.  fW  -'I,  IS^a-  ') 

StV,— In  your  paper  of  the  25lh  ull.  I  see  an  in- 
quiry as  io  what  liec  it  is  that  Mr.  Cobhelt  calls 
••^]orlWlS  aiiir:'  I  had  the  same  inquiry  made  of 
me  by  Professor  IJrown,  some  three  years  since. — 
My  reply  was,  that  when  Mr.  C.  resided  on  this 
island,  w'here  he  saw  and  described  the  tree  referred 
to,  he  lived  next  neighbour  lo  two  vciy  accomplished 
and  sentimental  ladies,  noted  also  lor  their  "love  of 
flowers,"  and  that  I  presumed  it  was  a  fancy  name 
they  had  given  to  the  tree,  which  I  considered  must 
refer  lo  the  Cornus  lloiida,  or  |-(rge  flowering  dog- 
wood, of  our  forests.  Seeing  the  ladies  some  time 
thereafter,  I  a'ked  Ihem  Ihe  question,  and  told  them 
what  1  hail  slaleil;  and  they  remarked  that  I  was 
perfectly  coirect  in  my  conclusions. 

Youis,  most  respectfully, 

William  Phiwce. 

I'alo  ue  Vaca,  on  Cow  Tree  of  Caraccas, 

Liiiiixan  Botanic  Garden,  \ 
J.  S.  Skinnlu,  lisq.  Oct.  i!6,  18^9.  ) 

Sir, —  1   have  to  rommunicate  to  you,  Ihe  infor- 
mation   Ihal    Ihe    highly  interesting  tree  called   Ihe 
Palo  de    V^acii,  or  C'oio  2'rce  of  Curicau,  has  bee 
obtained,  and  is  now  growing  in  my  hol-hou-e.  'I'his 


THE  DAHLIA. 

The  present  season  has  been  very  favourable  for 
this  and  many  other  lloweis.  A  few  days  ago,  pre- 
vious to  the  IrusI,  we  stole  away  fioin  weighliet 
cares  lo  inhale  the  healthy  and  odoriferous  breezes 
of  Flushing.  In  Ihe  garden  of  Mr.  Prince,  we  were 
very  much  surprised  and  delighted  lo  see  his  noble 
collection  of  dahli.is,  which  consists  of  upwards  ol 
a  hundred  varieties:  there  was  the  splendid  George 
the  lourlh,  who,  in  this  age  of  liberal  opinions,  con- 
descended to  display  his  monarchical  glories  in  i 
republican  aliiiospbere;  llie  cooleur  de  rose,  the 
pomponc,  and  the  queen  of  Naples,  three  new  ani 
very  beautiful  kinds— the  flowers  are  small,  but  the 
leaves  being  quilled,  give  them  a  decided  air  of  ele- 
gance; a  new  anil  brilliant  chiome  yellow,  which 
exceeds  all  the  yellows  we  ever  saw  in  a  flower; 
the  Henrietta,  also  new  ami  small,  is  an  amber  yel- 
low, deepening  in  colour  fiom  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference, flowers  in  clusters,  and  has  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  chrysanlhemum;  an  endless  variety 
of  reds,  some  of  them  very  fine,  such  as  Ihe  Kliza- 
belh  eclipse,  and  some  others;  a  beautilul  cherry- 
coloured,  ranunculus-shaped  flower;  some  charming 
violet  colours  and  pure  while:  indeed,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  every  colour  but  blue,  which  never  has 
been,  and  probably  never  will  be  in  a  dahlia;  but 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  this  class  of  flovM.rs  is 
the  Alexai-.drina  victorina,  which  grows  fioiii  ten  lo 
twelve  feet  high,  and  beats  a  profusion  of  grand 
and  gorgeous  carmine-coloured  flowers.  The 
princely  proprietor  presented  us  with  a  splendid  bou- 
(piel,  which  conlained  a  choice  flower  from  almost 
every  dahlia  in  his  collection,  and  which  would  have 
well  repaid  a  journey  of  ten  limes  the  distance. 

[AVio  York  JUirror. 


five  feel    in  lenglli,  with  the  branches  or    brush  left 
on  them,  so  thai  the  vine  of  the   bean  may  have  an 

porlunily   of  lunning  in  every  direction   without 

iiig  loo  much  croiNded. 

1  wrote  loyou  some  time  since,  in  relation  to  the 
praclicabilily  of  my  procuring  a  couple  of  young 
IJisliliy  ewes,  (;)urc  iioorf^  and  at  what  rales  they 
1  unid  be  obtained,  delivered  in  Fredericksburg  or 
Richmond.  Yours,  with  sincere  regard, 

J.    KiKKFATRICK. 

[We  really  wish  that  some  one  who  has  this  breed 
of  sheep  unmixed  would  stale  in  this  paper,  precise- 
ly, for  what  price  Ihey  will  be  willing  lo  put  them  on 
lioaid  Ihe  sleam  boats,  or  deliver  Ihem  lo  wagons  in 
this  place.  Inquiries  ha>e  been  very  numerous, 
and  although  we  know  different  farms  where  the 
race  has  been  pure;  we  do  not  Aiioic  that  they  have 
lieen  kept  so — and  il  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to 
make  purchases,  much  less  to  attend  to  Ihe  undetina- 
ble  yet  Iroublesome  details  of  reception  and  ship- 
ment. We  think  il  probable  Ihal  a  person  owning  a 
flock  of  the  pure  Dishley  (or  Bakewell)  near  this 
cily  would  find  a  certain  sale,  for  thirty  annually,  at 
§12  each,  pyt  on  board  a  boat  or  wagon  with  the  ne- 
cessary food.  Every  day  convinces  us  of  the  neces- 
sity of  Pi'BLic  FAIRS  on  given  ilays  in  spring  and 
autumn  every  year,  for  the  sale  of  stock  cattle,  mules 
and  breeding  stock  of  every  kind!!] 


POLE  BEANS— DISHLEY  SHEEP. 
Mr.  Skinner:  Cumherlamt,  Va.  Oct.  15,  ISiD. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  herewith  a  few  pole- 
beans,  which  I  esteem  of  peculiar  excellence;  though 
It  is  highly  probable  you  may  have  long  been  ac- 
quainted with  their  kind  and  character— Iheir  pecu- 
liar properties  arc,  they  have  no  i(ri;ig.«,  arc  perfect- 
ly tender  even  when  yellow  or  ripe — they  ought  to 
lie  fully  grown,  and  filled  up  before  they  are  gather- 
ed for  the  table,  at  which  time  Ihey  will  boil  per- 
fectly tender,  as  much  so  as  a  young  shoot  of  aspa- 
ragus, and  will  be  found  peculiarly  rich  and  succu- 

^^^ _  ^  ^  leiit.     'Ihey  are  very  productive  when  planted  with 

Uee  ha»  been  a  grcatdesideratum'wilh  the  London  |  corn  on  low,  rich,  sandy  land,  or  they  will  answer 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES  ON  THE  SIDES 
OF  HILLS. 
DoDART  first  observed  that  trees  pushed  their 
branches  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  If  a  tree  stands  on  a  sleep,  il  pushes  both 
towards  the  hill,  and  towards  the  declivity;  but  on 
both  sides  it  still  preserves  its  branches  parallel  lo 
Ihe  surface.  As  there  is  an  attraction  between  the 
u;iper  surface  of  leaves,  and  light,  I  am  also  per- 
suaded, though  not  equally  certain  of  il  from  expe- 
riment, ilial  there  is  an  attraction  of  Ihe  same  na- 
ture belvcen  the  under  surface  of  leaves  and  the 
surface  ol  the  earth.  This  I  consider  as  Ihe  cause 
of  Ihe  pheiomenon. 

I  had  loig  observed  that  the  most  fruitful  or- 
chards, and  ijie  most  fertile  trees,  are  those  planted 
on  a  declivity  and  Ihe  stee|)er  il  is,  though  not  quite 
a  precipice,  lh»  more  fertile  will  Ihey  prove. 

It  is  well  knnvn  that  the  spreading  of  trees  al- 
ways renders  tlein  fruitful.  On  a  plain,  however, 
they  incline  to  sioot  upwards;  and  therefore,  art  is 
called  in  by  skillil  gardeners,  and  applied  in  various 
ways  lo  check  Ihiir  perpendicular,  and  to  promote 
lh>  ir  lateral  growll.  But  this  point,  which  can  only 
be  gained  on  a  plaii  by  art,  is  obtained  on  a  decli- 
vity by  nature.  The-e  a  tree  loses  its  tendency  to 
shoot  upwards,  and  in^rderto  preserve  its  branches 
parallel  with  the  surface,  is  constrained  to  put  (hem 
in  a  lateral  direction. 

Hence  an  important  nt^  in  (he  choice  of  orchards 
and  gardens. 


SUGAR  FROM  BEETS. 
The  manufacture  of  sugar  frcm  beets,  which  waa 
introduced  into  France  by  Napoleon  in  Ibll  and 
1812,  has  increassd  to  sucban  extent,  that  there  are 
now  nearly  100  sugar  manu'actories  in  that  country, 
producing  an  annual  amoint  of  5,000,000  kilo- 
grammes, or  4,921  tons.  In  ?icardy  alone,  Ihe  num- 
ber of  manufactories  is  25.  While  the  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  in  Paris  is  1  Ud.  lerling  per  pound,  the 
manufacture  is  profitable.  I(is  estimated  that  one 
half  of  all  the  sugar  consurod  in  Paris,  and  one 
eleventh  of  the  total  quantity;onsumed  in  France, 
is  made  from  beets.     For  tvLteoess  and  beauty,  it 
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is  said,  ulii-n  r>  fiiicil  In  lie  iiiu'i)ii;illtil  In  any  oilier. 
"Bulk  for  liiilk,  liiiufver.llH-  n  liii.il  Wcjl  India  su- 
g»r,  i»  MM'ilrr  Ihiii  llie  rilintil  htil  Mi;;:ii;  bul 
weixlit  lor  wciulil.  llie  bw)  arr  otjn;illy  s-wcel."  The 
discoviiy  of  Mij^T  in  llie  liccl  roul  was  made  by  llie 
celeliialtd  liiTiuan  clitnii'.l  Mari'S'-'*''.  ■<■>''  *"■ 
nouncid  IJ  Ihe  jiulilic  in  17  17.  l-V.  1'.  Jour.  Com. 


zMxxsKNAii  XTamovuvaniiT. 


(From  a  late  English  paper.) 
Trial  op  Mr.  Gurney's  Steam  Carriaqc. 

The  folloivini;  observations  occurred  ii|ioii  an  In- 
vesliitalion  of  llic  sleani  carriasje  of  Mr.  Oiirney,at 
Sir  C.  Dincc's,  near  Watford,  July  'ijd,  ISiO:— 

This  cania^e  is  not  intended  lor  Ihe  conveyance 
of  pajst-ngirs  or  bag;;a^e,  but  i:>  inlended  exclusive- 
ly as  a  dras;,  by  means  of  «liicli  a  carriage  »vilh  pas- 
senders  is  to  be  drawn  alon<;  llie  road  at  a  rale  ol 
from  eight  to  ten  miles  an  hour. 

The  steam  carriage  has  four  wheels,  ami  contain!, 
besides  the  engine,  a  scat  for  livo  persons;  the  one 
being  the  rngineer,  the  other  the  steersman. 

'I'he  engine  is  upon  the  prinei|)le  of  the  high  pres- 
sure, and  the  piston  uoiks  honzonlHlly  under  the 
bed  of  Ihe  cariiage.  The  motion  is  aiven  by  means 
of  a  crank  attached  to  the  axle  of  Ihe  bind  wheels, 
and  is  so  managed,  that  the  power  may  be  conmiiini- 
calcd  to  one  hind  wheel  exclusively,  or  be  extended 
equally  to  both,  if  required. 

The  mode  of  action  is  therefore  thus  far  different 
frniii  that  which  governs  an  ordinary  carriage,  as  in 
stead  of  being  draivn  forwards  by  a  power  in  front, 
this  machine  is  pushed  forwards  from  behind  by 
raeans  of  power  impressed  upon  the  axle  of  the  hind 
wheels. 

The  machine  Is  steered  by  means  of  a  horizonlal 
wheel  fixed  in  front  of  the  seat,  and  communicatinir 
with  an  axle  of  the  fore  wheels  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  carriage  may  be  directed  wiih  grealcr  precision 
than  any  carriage  drawn  by  horses,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  coachman. 

The  machine  can  be  stopped  instantly.  The 
length  of  Ihe  machine  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  four 
wheeled  carriage  without  Ihe  pole,  about  ten  feel,  so 
that  when  a  carriage  witlrpassengers  shall  be  affix- 
ed to  it,  Ihe  whole  length  of  the  two  carriages  taken 
together,  will  not  exceed  the  lenglh  of  one  four 
wheeled  carriage,  with  one  pair  of  horses. 

The  friction  of  this  upon  the  road  will  be  that  of 
a  cairiage  with  eight  wheels,  but  it  is  presumed  that 
the  number   of  wheels  may  he  easily  reduced  to  six. 

This  engine  moved  upon  Ihe  turnpike  road  up  a 
hill  of  rrore  Shan  ordinary  sleepness,  and  round  se- 
veral turnings,  for  al  least  half  an  hour,  at  the  rate 
of  from  8  10  10  miles  an  hour. 

A  barouche  containing  four  people,  (of  whom  Ihe 
writer  of  Ibis  article  was  one,)  was  then  attached  to 
it,  and  was  drawn  along  with  great  facility,  upon  the 
san.e  road,  and  round  the  same  turnings,  avoiding 
Ihe  steepness  of  Ihe  hill,  at  the  same  rale. 

The  engine  being  of  high  pressure,  and  therefore 
expending  its  steam,  necessarily  consumes  a  large 
quantity  of  water  and  of  fuel,  and  which  renders  a 
supply  of  water,  indispensable  at  every  half  hour, 
and  a  supply  of  coke  at  every  hour,  so  that  depots 
of  each  must  be  established  at  proportionate  dis- 
tances of  4  and  8,  or  5  and  10  miles,  according  to 
the  rate  of  speed  to  be  determined  upon. 

The  noise  of  the  steam  carriage,  wiih  Ihe  passen- 
ger carriage  attached  lo  it,  is  not  so  great  as  Ihe 

noise   of  a  travelling  carriage  with   two  horses. 

There  is  very  little  or  no  smoke  from  the  burning  of 
the  coke. 

The  eight  \vheels  of  the  two  carriages  cause  less 
dust  than  would  a  carriage  wiih  four  w  heels  and  two 
horses. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  an  engine 


upon  the  principle  cd  hi;;h  pressure,  apprars  lo  be 
altogether  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
boiler  is  mnde,  not  in  one  capacious  cavity,  hut 
roniied  of  a  scries  of  tubes  communicating  with 
each  other. 

The  expense  at  which  this  apparatus  can  be  plied 
upon  the  road,  is  slated  not  to  aiiinunt  to  three- 
pence* per  mile. 

It  is  evident  that  before  tliis  mode  of  conveyance 
can  be  brought  into  use  for  public  convenience,  de- 
pots of  water  and  coke  must  be  established  at  fixed 
stations  along  the  line  of  road  which  it  is  inlended 
to  travel,  and  that  its  use  must  be  confined  to  thai 
line,  and  to  that  exclusively. 

It  should  seem  that  each  fresh  supply  of  water 
and  Cuke  need  not  occupy  above  two  minutes  of 
time. 

One  very  serious  dillicully  will  he  opposed  to  the 
general  use  of  this  mode  of  conveyance,  in  the  dan- 
ger which  will  attend  its  unusual  appearance  and 
rapid  iKovements  along  a  public  road  in  friglilening 
horses,  both  saddle  and  ilralt. 

Upon  the  w  hole,  the  iiiipression  which  this  inspec- 
tion lias  left  upon  my  mind,  and  giving  due  weight  lo 
the  many  dillicullies  and  accidents  which  must  una- 
voidably attend  the  introduction  and  first  trials  of 
such  a  novel  and  extraordinary  vehicle,  it  certainly 
appears  lo  me  thai  it  will  eventually,  and  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  force  itself  into  very  extensive  use;  and 
1  do  not  see  any  other  objections  to  it  than  such  as 
may  be  oveicome  by  time,  practice,  and  ingenuity. 
(Signed)  J/W.  G! 

Horse  Guards,  July  23,  1829. 


ZiABIBS'  DSPAKTZVISZfT. 

ECONOMY  IN  A  FAMILY. 

There  is  nothing  which  goes  so  far  towards  pla- 
cing young  people  beyond  the  reach  of  poverty  as 
economy  in  the  management  of  their  <lomeslie  af- 
fairs. It  IS  as  much  impossible  lo  get  along  with- 
out it,  as  it  would  be  lo  get  a  ship  across  the  Atlan- 
tic wilhhalfa  dozen  bulls  started,  or  as  many  bolt 
holes  in  her  bottom.  It  mailers  not  whelher  a  man 
furnish  little  or  much  for  his  family,  if  there  is  a 
continual  leakage  in  the  kitchen,  or  even  in  his  par- 
lor, it  runs  away  he  knows  not  how,  and  that  demon 
wasle  cries  for  more,  like  the  horse  leeches  daugh- 
ter, until  he  that  provides  has  no  more  to  give.  11  is 
the  husband's  duty  to  brinsj  into  tiie  house  and  it  is 
the  duly  of  the  wile  to  see  that  nothing  goes  wrong- 
fully out  of  it — not  the  least  article,  however  unim- 
portant in  itself,  for  it  establishes  a  precedent  — not 
under  any  pretence,  for  it  ojiens  the  door  for  ruin  to 
stalk  in,  and  he  seldom  leaves  an  opportunity  unim- 
proved. A  man  gels  a  wife  lo  look  after  his  afl'airs, 
to  assist  him  in  his  journey  through  life,  to  educate 
and  prepare  his  children  for  a  proper  station  in  life, 
and  not  to  dissipate  his  property.  The  husbami's 
interest  should  be  the  wile's  care,  and  her  greatest 
ambition  carry  her  no  farther  than  his  welfare  and 
happiness  together  with  that  of  her  children.  This 
should  be  her  sole  aim;  and  the  theatre  of  her  ex- 
ploits is  in  the  bosom  of  her  (atnily,  where  she  may 
do  as  much  toward  making  her  fortune  as  he  possi- 
bly can  in  the  counliiig  room  or  work  shop.  It  is 
not  the  money  eurncJ  that  makes  a  man  wealthy;  it 
is  what  is  saved  from  his  earnings.  A  good  and 
prudent  husband  makes  a  deposit  of  Ihe  fruits  of  his 


*  The  distance  between  London  and  Southampton  is 
about  eighty  miles,  and  the  inside  fare  by  coach  is  It. 
I2j.  If  it  be  true  that  the  steam  carriage  will  work  this 
distance  with  ease  in  ten  hours  at  the  latest,  the  cost  to 
the  proprietors  will  be  exactly  1/.  Now  if  this  machine 
can  convey  twenty  passengers,  and  if  each  passenger 
should  pay  only  6s.  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  present  sum, 
there  would  be  a  clear  profit  to  the  proprietors  of  60u 
per  cent 


labor  with  bin  best  fiieiiil,  nnd  if  that  friend  be  not 
true  to  him,  what  has  he  lo  hope — if  he  darn  not 
placi'  conlidenie  in  Ihe  companion  ofhisbo^om, 
where  1»  he  lo  place  it,  A  wife  arts  not  for  licrielf 
only,  but  she  is  the  auent  ol  many  she  love^,  and  »lie 
is  bound  to  act  fur  tin  ir  uood,  and  not  for  her  own 
gratilicatiun.  She  should  rare  nothing  for  Ihe  pub- 
lic applause,  who  has  neither  uecaMon  or  right  to 
solicit  il.  Her  husband's  good  in  the.  end  at  which 
she  should  aim,  his  approbation  is  her  reward.  Self 
graliGcation  in  dress  or  indui;;ehee  in  appetite,  and 
mure  company  than  his  purse  can  well  entertain,  are 
equally  pernicious.  The  fust  adds  vanity  to  extrava- 
gance— the  second  fastens  a  doctor's  bill  lo  a  long 
butcher's  account — and  Ihe  Utter  biings  intempe- 
rance, Ihe  worst  of  all  evils  in  lis  train. 

There  is  also  such  a  thing  as  being  over-prudent  in 
small  matters,  and  over  careless  in  larger  ones,  that 
.^llould  be  guarded  against. — Save  not  at  the  spigot 
while  you  waste  al  the  bung.  Let  not  a  sense  of  po- 
verty pinch  you  up  al  one  lime,  and  the  idea  of 
wealth  make  you  extravagant  at  anolher.  These 
mailers  should  be  managed  with  a  steady  and  even 
hand;  nut  as  the  business  of  a  month  or  year,  but 
through  a  person's  whole  life.  As  poverty  is  alway* 
ready  to  come,  so  should  it  always  be  guarded 
against;  but  in  doing  this  let  no  one  be  so  penurious 
as  to  make  them  nica;i. — There  is  neither  occasion 
for,  nor  reason  in  this;  but  the  one  evil  is  nearly  equal 
to  Ihe  other;  and  if  it  does  not  make  the  husband  a 
bankrupl,  lowers  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
and  makes  him  what  llie  wife  would  never  wish  to 
see  in  one  she  loves  or  respects,  'lliere  Is  a  medium 
course  to  be  pursued  in  order  lo  secure  domestic 
peace  and  (lerui  aiienl  liap|iiness. 

'I'liis  advice  is  homely  and  unfashionable,  but  it 
will  wear  and  stand  the  test  of  time,  when  those 
who  would  advocate  a  dilfercnt  course  of  conduct 
will  be  forgotten,  or  what  is  worse  detested.  The 
giddy  crowd  which  llulters  out  its  short  period  of 
summer,  stands  not  the  first  fiost  which  speaks  tue 
coming  winter  of  adversity;  and  their  painted  wings 
which  fan  the  summer  air  keep  out  no  cold — feed  no 
families — give  no  bread  to  a  hungry  child — light  no 
fires  lo  Warm  the  benumbed  lingers  of  a  mother. 
I'hey  will  do  for  a  season,  be  admired  for  a  brief 
space,  be  bowed  to  by  the  unthinking  and  foolish, 
and — die.  [Prov.  Gar. 


KIGHIS  OK  WOMEN. 

In  the  last  Richmond  Enquirer  there  is  a  most 
earnest  apfieal  lo  the  Stale  Convcnlion  now  silling 
there,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  Ihe  women  of  Vir- 
ginia. How  can  the  Convention  resist  itr  Howcan 
they  answer  all  'he  questions  asked  in  it  in  a  breath, 
and  with  a  volubility  which  |iro\es  that  the  sex  are 
the  very  persons  for  Congress  Hall!  How  can  we 
answer  for  that  cunquest  in  right  of  which,  says  the 
fair  writer,  we  lyrannize  over  them?  by  ihe  way, 
what  is  the  date  of  this  conquest?  ^Ve  hope  the 
Executive  of  Virginia  will  take  measures  lo  quell 
the  revolutionary  spiritwbich  is  but  tooevident  in  Ibis 
address,  some  extracts  from  which  we  subjoin. 

"11  il  were  left  to  me  to  choose,  I  would  rally 
every  Virginia  woman  under  my  banners,  and  like 
the  Roman  matrons,  would  repair  in  a  body  lo  the 
Senate  house,  and  demand  to  be  heard.  VVby  are 
not  our  claims  respected?  Il  is  the  old  slory  of  the 
man's  being  Ihe  painter — instead  of  Ihe  lion — Could 
Ihe  lion  wield  the  brush,  you  should  hear  the  riiihts  4 
of  the  other  parly  painted  as  they  ought  to  be.  Rut, 
as  it  is  left  for  weak  and  powerless  woman  to  vin- 
dicate her  own  rights,  will  you  permit  me  to  ofler  a 
few  brief  considerations  to  your  lordly  members  of 
the  convention  in  favour  of  her  innocent  and  pro- 
scribed sex? 

Why  aie  we  proscribed?  Why  are  we  denied 
Ihe  privilege  of  voting?  Why  are  we  eternally  to 
be  kept  in  the  bondage  of  a  despotic  government? 
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•IJave  tee  not  eyes?  have  wc  not  hand'-,  organs,  di- 
mensions, senses,  afTeclions,  passions?  led  willi  tlie 
ssuie  I'ood,  liuit  Willi  llie  same  weapons — subject  lo 
the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means,  wann- 
ed and  cooled  by  llic  same  winter  and  summer,  as 
a  man  is?  if  you  prick  us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you 
tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if  you  poison  us  do  we 
not  die?  anil  if  you  wron-;  us,'  shall  we  not,  (no  not 
levenge!)  but  assert  our  rights,  and  expose  your 
gross  injustice? 

"Ay(!  injustice;  gross,  flagrant  injustice!  You 
are  born  stronger  than  we  are;  and  that  is  the  only 
udvania^e  you  h«»c  over  us.  IValure  li?.s  endowed 
you  willi  more  physical  brute  slrcnglh;  and  u))0n 
that  foundalii)n  you  rai-.e  up  all  your  buasled  pre- 
tensions. You  can  biat  us,  and  thcrefure  you  make 
us  your  slax'es.  All  your  pretended  ii:;/i(  resolves 
itself  into  Hiij/i^.  It  is  the  law  of  tyranlt;  the  tri- 
umph of  the  slronj;  over  the  weak — and  u[)on  this 
honourable  ba^is  you  raise  the  standaid  of  your 
power. — llavinj;  conquered  us,  you  shut  us  out  of 
the  great  means  of  improvement.  You  arc  acting 
the  part  of  other  discreet  conquerors.  Vuu  first 
subdue  us  by  fuice.and  then  by  keeping'  us  in  ig- 
norance, you  atlemj.t  lo  perpetuate  your  o»n  power, 
and  make  us  y  our  slaves.  This  is  the  history  ol 
all  despotism;  and  upon  this  wise  and  noble  kint 
you  h:\\c  justly  acted! — Have  you  any  better  reasons 
(or  your  usurped  dominion.' 

"You  say  we  have  not  intellect  enough  to  vole,  and 
assist  in  the  government.  Where  arc  (he  proofs  of 
your  superiority?  You  keep  us  in  ignorance — and 
then  you  boast  of  your  superior  attainments.  You 
make  us  embroider  for  you;  thrum  upon  the  guitar 
or  piano;  draw  sketches  of  your  lordly  faces;  con- 
vert us  into  spinsters  and  seamstresses,  lo  make 
your  garments;  but  you  e.fclude  us  from  your  best 
schools. — You  prevent  us  from  cultivating  science, 
studying  jiolitics,  improving  our  understandins;,  and 
then  you  insist  upon  our  ignorance  as  the  evidence 
nf  our  mental  incapacity — forgetting,  that  ue  rank 
atnong  our  sex  the  L)e  Slaels  and  Daciers  of  Fi  ance, 
and  the  Mores  and  Kdgeworlhs  of  England  and 
Ireland.— 'I'liird.-  you,  that  we  have  not  as  nuicli  na- 
tive strengih  of  mind  lo  give  our  votes  properly,  as 
more  than  half  of  your  sovereign  sex?  And  that 
with  a  liltic  advantage  of  eilucatiun,  we  could  select 
tit  olFicers  as  well  as  you  can? 

"lou  boast  loo,  of  your  superior  independence  of 
n.ind. — \ou  say,  that  you  alone  can  exercise  the 
right  of  sulTrage,  firmly  and  freely.  lnd(  ed!  and 
what  say  the  disfranchised  non-freeholders  lo  this 
.•irrogant  assumption— and  what  ought  icc  to  say  to 
it.'  That  it  is  not  founded  in  truth— that  if  we  en- 
joyed greater  opporlunilies  of  improvement,  icc  loo, 
who  know  how  to  iinke  you  lords  of  the  creation 
lieiiible  at  our  feet,  could  think,  and  feel  and  act 
for  ourselves,  in  matters  of  goveiiiment,  with  a,-- 
much  independence  a.i  you  do.  Make  us  feel  our 
consequence  nioie,  and  we  shall  know  better  how 
to  value  and  assert  it." 


r.iiscEiiiiAWEOtrs. 


IJlETKTlC  Kl.fJIMKN  IN   l'■uA.^C^:  A.M)  Kl.lil.ANU. 

What  is  ordiiiiiiily  called  the  iiilluenee  of  clim.ite 
on  the  human  species  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  in- 
clude the  iflicts  of  the  customary  aliment  which 
necessarily  varies  wilh  the  geographical  situation  of 
each  country,  'i'hus,  in  the  noilh,  the  stomach 
calls  for  animal  food  and  the  excilalion  of  spirituous 
liquors;  wlulsl,  in  soulhern  regions,  hiead  and  fruit 
only  arc  u-ed,  iind  irritating  drinks  studiously 
avoided.  The  Kiench  arc  more  sober  than  the 
tiermaiis,  Imchu-c!  the  mild  teiiipci.diiie  of  Iheir 
country  cnabl.s  ihem  to  siili.-lilnic^  wine  (or  the  beer 
or  distilled  liquors  of  Iheir  iieitibboms.  Under  the 
burning  sun  of  the  !?panisli  peninsula,  oranges,  cit- 


rons, and  a  multitude  of  other  fruits,  abounding  in 
juice,  attain  a  maturity  unknown  in  France,  and  the 
refreshing  and  delii'ious  drinks  of  Spain  render  the 
iiihabitanls  still  more  averse  to  the  effects  of  spiri' 
tuous  stimuli,  while  at  the  same  liiae  they  care  less 
for  wine. 

ISladame  dc  Stael  attributes  the  severe  character 
of  the  gloomy  mythology  of  the  northern  nations 
to  the  perpetual  fous  and  lisorous  winters  of  Iheir 
climate,  and  she  is  perhaps  right  lo  a  certain  extent; 
but  are  not  these  distinctive  traits  rather  the  effect 
of  that  dulness  of  intellect  so  evident  in  those  per- 
sons habitually  accustomed  to  the  use  of  violent 
excitants? 

The  inhabitants  of  the  south  are,  on  the  contrary, 
gay,  lively  and  witty,  independent  of  external  ob- 
jects, and  tnuch  more  disposed  than  the  inhabitants 
of  the  north  to  sei^je  upon  the  frivolous  and  transi- 
tory pleasures  which  at  every  moment  are  presented 
lo  them.  The  Frenchman  always  evinces  a  dispo- 
sition to  enter  into  a  hundred  trilling  projects  of 
pleasure,  which  the  Englishman  pretends  to  despise, 
while  he  secretly  envies  that  pliancy  of  dis|iosilion 
which  the  clim.ite  of  his  own  country  denies  him: 
haughty,  and  impatient,  he  only  loses  his  heaviness 
uhen  porter  lias  rendered  him  inconsiderate  and 
querulous.  The  extraordinary  dilTerences  which 
we  observe  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the  mo- 
dern European  nations,  have  been  principally  pro- 
duced hy  the  use  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar  and  tobacco; 
their  introduction  into  common  use  is  one  of  the 
most  singular  conquests  of  commerce.  Who  would 
have  supposed,  three  centuries  ago,  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  China  and  the  West  Indies  would  one  day 
become  the  habitual  aliment  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
the  servants  even  of  the  rustic  population? 

'I'he  following  table,  drawn  up  from  authentic 
documents,  may  explain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
dilfercnce  of  manneis  observable  between  the  two 
greatest  nations  of  Europe: 

(Quantity,  f/  Sugar,  Tea,  etc.  annually  consumed  in 
Ureal  Britain  and  France. 

l-'iigland.  France. 

4-lS,000.000      l-.i8,000,000 
2-2,750,000 


lbs. 


Sugar, 

Fea, 

Collee, 

I'oliacco,  " 

Wine,  galls. 

^•piiiluous  liquors,     '• 

Ueer, 


8,100,000 

ii;,y  00,000 
(;,2 10,000 

28,0-20,000 
420,000,000 

But  to  he  able  to  draw  conclusions,  wc  give,  as 
follows,  the  relation  which  the  consumption  bears 
to  the  population  of  each  country: 

For  one  million. 


lOo.CKJO 

20,100,000 

7,200,000 

700,000.00(1 

5,700,000 

155,000,000 


lbs. 


galls 


English. 

2-2,100,000 

1,137,000 

405,000 

845,000 

310,000 

21,000,000 


French. 

4,270,000 

G.auu 

670,(1(10 

273,000 

2.S,.'J(i(),000 

5,170,000 


Sugar, 

•Fea, 

Coffee, 

FobaccD, 

Wine, 

I.i(]uors, 

NVe  have  selected  and  translated  the  preceding 
.iiliele  from  one  of  our  French  medical  journals,  as 
calculated  to  interest  the  general  leader.  ^Ve  hope 
lo  be  able,  on  u  subsequent  occasion,  to  present  a 
sketch  of  the  proportion  of  the  above  articles  coii- 
suiiud  in  the  Uniled  Slates,  accompanied  with  such 
rellectioiis  as  naturally  pertain  lo  the  subject  of  rc- 
giiiien.  [Pliita.  Jour,  of  Ihailli. 

TRADE  IN  CHARCOAL. 

(If  this  (tade  in  chaicoal  ran  he  prosecuted  uilh 
so  much  profit  by  persons  who  burn  and  transport  ii 
from  twenty  miles  by  land,  beyond  Camden  in  iVew 
Jersey,  why  might  it  not  lie  more  advantageously 
engai;ed  in  hy  our  hind-holders  on  the  very  margin 
of  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Chesapeake,  lind  trans- 
ported lliiough  IhcIJclawarc  canal  to  Philadelphia? 


We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  calculation  made,  and 
wi-h  lo  the  heavens  some  sure  channels  of  labour 
could  be  found  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  old 
round,  and  afford  more  jiroDt  than  wheat,  corn,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton.] 

Few  of  our  citizens,  although  they  are  eternally 
beset  by  charcoal  jemmies,  have  any  idea  of  the 
e\t(iit  to  which  this  business  has  already  arrived  ia 
Flilladelphia.  Not  less  than  eighty  wagons  are  daily 
ill  our  streets  vending  this  now  indispensable  article 
of  fuel,  and  each  teamster  generally  contrives  to  sell 
out  his  load  during  the  day.  A  load  is  worth  ten 
dull.irs  wholesale,  or  about  filken  dollars  if  retailed 
out  by  the  barrel.  Thus,  if  eighty  loads  are  sold 
daily,  at  ten  dollars  each,  we  have  an  amount  equal 
to  eight  hundred  dollars,  expended  every  day  in 
(Ilia  city  for  charcoal.  T'he  sum  may  appear  too 
groat  to  be  correct;  but  we  are  assured  by  those 
Will  acquainted  with  the  trade,  that  it  is  a  fair  csti- 
m-ile;  and  indeed,  when  it  is  remembered  how  pei^ 
petuaily  our  streets  are  thronged  with  wagons,  at 
all  hours  in  the  day,  the  sum  will  nut  be  thought 
exaggerated. 

'Ihc  profits  realized  by  burning  and  selling  of 
charcoal  are  enormous.  Out  of  a  load  which  sells 
for  ten  dollars,  a  profit  of  five  dollars  is  made,  clear 
of  all  expenses:  and  when  it  is  retailed  at  28  to  31 
cents  a  b.irreli  an  additional  gain  of  about  two  dol- 
lars on  the  load  is  the  result.  If  this  profit  is  real- 
ized now,  how  enormous  must  it  have  been  last 
winlcr,  when  charcoal  was  scarce  at  half  a  dollar 
per  barrel.  Several  individuals  had  large  yards 
tilkd  durinij  the  summer,  in  expectation  of  the  win- 
ter's demand,  when  the  closing  of  the  navigation 
would  cut  ofT  all  adilitional  supplies  from  Jersey. 
As  fuel  became  scarce,  they  demanded  the  extor- 
tionate price  of  half  a  dollar  per  barrel,  and  received 
it  for  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  the  immense  stock 
they  had  on  hand— thus,  realizing,  out  of  the  dis- 
tresscsof  the  [leople,  a  most  exorbitantly  unfairprofil. 

The  impositions  practised  upon  our  citizens  by 
tKe  venders  of  charcoal,  have  been  freipiently  com- 
plained of  in  the  newspapers,  and  aie  well  known 
to  bouse  keepers  generally;  yet  no  measures  have 
been  taken  to  regulate  the  sale  of  the  article,  and 
thus  to  do  away  their  dishonest  tricks.  We  have 
known  instances  where  gentlemen  have  engaged 
from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  of  a  man  in  the  street,  at 
23  cents  per  barrel,  and  sent  him  to  the  purchaser's 
house,  with  directions  there  to  he  jiaid.  'I'he  wa- 
goner, on  delivering  the  charcoal,  has  demanded, 
and  insisted  on  receiving  ,i7  cents  from  the  lady  of 
the  house,  saying  that  was  the  price  which  her  hus- 
band had  agreed  to  pay. 

So  great  and  ulldimini^bed  is  the  demand  for  this 
new  article  of  fuel,  that  snug  fortunes  have  been 
already  realized  hy  several  individuals  in  and  near 
Camden,  while  others,  hut  recently  embarked  in  the 
business,  arc  rapidly  arriving  at  the  same  desirable 
goal.     T'he  burning  process  is  carried  on  in  every 

direction    around    Camden Some    manufacturers 

are  located  as  far  distant  as  twenty  miles  from  the 
same  iilace,  in  the  heart  of  the  dense  pine  lands  of 
New  Jersey;  yet,  with  all  the  expense  attending  the 
tr.inspoitatioii  of  an  article  so  bulky,  an  ennrmuus 
profit  is  still  realized  on  the  sale  of  it.  We  look 
upon  the  introduction  of  stone  coal  as  the  main  cause 
of  starling  this  new  business.  'J'hus  the  state  of 
Fennsylvuiiia,  while  she  enriches  herself  from  new 
resouices,  existing  altogether  within  herself,  scatters 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds  realized  by  the  coal 
trade,  into  the  hands  of  her  less  feilile  sister  state. 
Indeed,  (he  discovery  of  anthiacitc  may  be  consider- 
ed of  nearly  as  much  present  ailvanlage  lo  New  Jer- 
sey, as  that  discovery  is  to  I'eiinsylvania  herself. 
Vet,  while  it  creates  a  steaily  demand  for  these 
forests  of  pines,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
wholly  useless,  it  aflbrds,  as  an  offset  to  the  golden 
shower  now  rained  down  upon  her,  the  gloomy 
prospect  of  laying  bare  the  barren  fields  on  which 
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her  forests  llourisli,  iinlil  for  ciillivalioii,  a:ul  for  the 
next  half  century,  incurable  of  yiLliiiii',;  even  .1  so- 
coDil  crop  of  iiliiU'  [^dfuafii;/  BuUclin, 


LEAD  AND  IRON. 
The  Icai)  miners  and  the  iron  masters,  liavc  lately 
-oovcrcd  llaivs  in  llie  American  system  as  it  now 
:  vnds,  tvliicli  tlir-y  nill  no  doubt  make  eflbrts  to  re- 
]Knr  at  the  next  session  of  congress.     It  bas   been 
.lacertaincd   that  lead  ore,  as  it  pays  no  duly,  can 
be  imported   into  this  country  from  Europe,  and 
sold  at  -2  cents  per  lb.  yielding  SJ  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.     Tliis,  it  is  tbougbt,  tvill  defeat  tlic  protect- 
ing duty  of  J  cents  per  lb.     It  has  also  been  ascer- 
tained that  rail  ruad-iron,  whieli  is  a  species  of  bars, 
is  only  liable  to  a  duty  of  -5  per  cent,  u  bile  bar  iron, 
nipcrly  so  called,  is  subject  to  37  dollars  per  ton, 
;  icb  is  100  per  cent,  or  more,  on  llie  tirst  cost.    It 
.    lliou^lit,  that  as  snon  as  the  blacksmiths  and  other 
manufacturers  of  iron  jjenerally  iliscovcr,  that  the 
rail-road  bars,  which  are  as  well  adapted  for  many 
;  irnoscs.as  the  ordinary  bar  iron,  can  be  imported 
.d  sold  at  GO  to  65  dollars  per  ton,  whilst  tlie  other 
sts  SO  dollars  or  more,  the  consumption  of  it  will 
i.ilcrfere  with  the  domestic  production. 

[F.  T.  Mvocttle. 


pouiiils  of  solids  and  iJuid,  consecpiently  ti,000  lbs. 
provision  are  rejjuiied  daily  in  such  a  ship.  Three 
nionlhs  then,  reiiuire  that  she  be  laden  with  7i0,0()0 
lbs.  of  provision.  A  12  pounder  wei;;hs  li.KlO  lbs. 
30  of  these  aro  generally  on  board  a  ship  of  100 
Kuns,  iho  wei',;lil  of  which  exclusive  of  carriajjes 
amount  to  I3.J,000  lbs.;  30  twenty-four  pounders  on 
till-  id  ilcck,  each  wei^hin;;  5,100  Ihs.'all  wci^'biii;; 
I  J.i.dOO  lbs  ;  on  the  lower  deck  28  twtdve  pounders, 
amounts  to  75,'100  lbs.;  on  the  upper  deck  II 
six  pounders  to  about  iU.OOO  lbs.;  besides  on  the 
round  tops  3  pounders  and  swivels.  If  to  this,  we 
add,  that  the  complete  charj^o  of  a  12  pounder 
\veigh9  about  Hi  lbs.  ami  tint  100  charges  to  each 
gim  are  required,  we  shall  fmd  this  to  amount  near- 
ly to  the  same  weight  as  the  puns  themselves. 
Ajainst  exigencies,  every  ship  must  have  another 
set  of  sails,  cables,  cordage  and  tackiin^s,  which  al- 
togctiier,  amount  to  a  considerable  weight.  The 
stores  also  of  plank,  pitch,  and  tow;  surgeons  and 
an<l  sailors'  chests,  small  arms,  &c.  make  no  inconsi- 
derable load  to  which  we  must  add  the  weight  of 
the  crew,  so  that  one  of  these  large  ships  carries  at 
least  i,\J-  tons  burden,  or  4,321,000  lbs.;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  is  steered  and  governed  wiih  as 
much  case  as  the  smallest  boat 


'i^Ein  b^^L^^'i^:£c 


Ualtimork,  Fhiuav,  Novembek  6,  I8'i9. 


LEAD. 
Imports  of  had  and  ils  maitufacturesfor  the  year  1S23. 
Bar,  sheet,  and  pig,         lbs.  807G79t>         valued  at 


§29-1563 

Shot,     -       -       -       - 

885-13 

3981 

While  and  read  lead. 

30875C5 

186852 

Leaden  pipes. 

1-23370 

711b 

Litharge  of  lead. 

718873 

28732 

Of  these  quantities  there  was  re-e-xporled  under 
the  drawback  system: 
Bar,  sheet,  and  pig  lead,        -        -        $253408o 
5«hol, 56980 


scription  of  a  first  rate  man  of  war  in  the  last  centu- 
ry, since  which  the  wonder  has  grown.] 


StCP  Nice  Calculation. — A  writi-r  in  the  Au- 
gust iiumberof  the  Urilish  Farmer's  .Magazine,  gays 
that  in  Sussex  county,  England,  there  were  more 
Wether  than  ewe  Hocks  kept,  bccuiiae  from  the  hind 
feet  of  the  wethers  having  to  pass  over  Iheir  urine 
Ihey  are  considered  belter  mautirers  than  ewes.  Tbn 
same  writer  adds  that  the  falteniiig  pro|ierly  of  oil 
cake  V7as  thus  curiously  discovered: 

"It  is  a  practice  with  those  llorkmaslers  and  gra- 
ziers of  Sussex,  who  reserve  or  buy  in  more  lambt 
than  they  can  canvenienlly  winter  upon  their  own 
farms,  to  put  them  out,  to  be  kept  by  the  weald 
farmers,  &,c.,  upon  their  rowings  and  other  grasses, 
from  Uclobcr  to  the  middle  of  March,  at  the  rate  of 
from  3s.  lid.  to  5s.  per  head  for  the  whole  time, 
which  practice  is  said  to  have  been  the  means  of 
discovering  the  fattening  qualities  of  oil  cake.  'I'hc 
tradition  signifies  that  a  weald  farmer  manured  a 
mowing  grass  field  with  oil  cake,  and  not  dreaming 
that  they  would  eat  the  manure,  subsequently 
[This  is  the  de- 1  turned  some  tegs  he  had  taken  to  keep  into  it,  but 


STRATAGE.MS  OF  THE  TO.MTIT. 
The  wiles  and  stratagems  of  every  creature  are 
dcsei  iiig  of  attention,  because  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  impulse  of  the  weak  and  feeble,  instinctive 
etlurls  to  preserve  their  own  existence,  or  more  ge- 
nerally to  secure  or  defend  that  of  their  offspring. 
Few  are  able  to  effect  these  objects  by  bodily  pow- 
er; but  all  creatures,  probably,  exert  a  faculty  of 
some  kind  to  ward  off  injury  from  their  young, 
though  not  observed  by,  or  manifested  to  us.  This 
poor  little  blue  tomtit,  which  bas  neither  beak, 
laws,  nor  any  other  portion  of  strength  to  defend 


NVhite  and  red  lead,      -        -        -  111141  I  itself  from  the  weakest  assailant,  will.'neverlheless, 

Leaving  a  balance  of  each  to  be  consumed  in  the  |  make  trial  by  menace,  to  scare  the  intruder  from  ils 
United   States.     But  these  may  be  considered  the  |  nest.     It  builds  almost  universally  in  the  bole  of  a 


last  importations,  as  the  domestic  supply  will  equal 
the  demand,  and  keep  the  price  sufficiently  low.  It 
is  now  lower  at  this  place  than  the  duly.  'I'he  duly 
is  3  cents  a  pound  on  crude  lead;  the  article  is  sell- 
ing in  this  place  for  about  2d  cents.  At  the  mines 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  the  current  price  is  two 
cents,  but  many  sales  have  been  made  at  §1.75. 
The  government  rents  ought  to  be  reduced  one  half 
or  more.  The  miners  cannot  stand  a  rent  of  ten 
per  cent,  at  the  present  price,  or  any  price  lead  is 
likely  ever  to  have  again.  Many  are  already  quit- 
ting the  mines.  As  for  the  rents,  Ihey  are  no  object 
compared  to  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  shot, 
sheet  lead,  leaden  pipes,  and  red  and  white  lead  for 
paints.  Every  man  in  the  Union,  rich  and  poor, 
high  and  low,  is  benefited  by  the  cheap  and  abun- 
dant supply  of  these  articles;  but  the  rents  are  no 
thing  in  a  national  point  of  view, 


wall  or  a  tree,  and  its  size  enables  it  to  creep 
through  so  small  a  crevice,  that  it  is  pretty  well  se- 
cured from  all  annoyances  but  those  of  bird-nesting 
boys;  and  these  little  plunderers  the  setting-bird  en- 
deavours to  scare  away  by  hissing  and  piilllng  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner,  from  the  botlom  of  the 
hole,  as  soon  as  the  finger  is  inlroduceil;  and  so 
perfectly  unlike  the  usual  voice  of  a  bird,  that  many 
a  young  intruder  is  deterred  from  prosecuting  any 
farther  search,  lest  he  should  rouse  the  vengeance 
of  some  snake  or  adder. 


Extraordinary  Voracity  of  a  Shark. 
When  thepresent  Rear  Admiral  Sir  Henry  Heath- 
cote  commanded  the  Galatea  frigate  on  the  West 
India  station,  he  happened  to  have  on  board  as  his 
The  payment  of  I  own  cook,  a  blackman,  who  had  in  the  same  capa- 
expenses  is  all  that  the  government  should  look  to  city  served  Lord  Mclson.  Poor  Sambo  sickened 
in  giving  out  their  leases.  Paints  are  now  §3  a  keg, '  and  died,  and  was,  \vilh  the  usual  honors  of  scpul- 
which  cost  §6  a  few  years  ago.  At  Ibis  price  the  \  lure,  committed  to  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  encased 
use  of  paints  would  soon  become  universiil   in  all    in  his  hammock.     In  a  day  or  two  the  Galatea  sail 


parts  of  the  country— upon  farms  as  well  as  in  towns 
and  cities — adding  so  much  to  the  beauty  and  dura- 
bility of  houses  and  fences. 

[St.  Louis,  (.Uissouri,)  Beacon. 


A  MAN  OF  WAR. 

There  does  not  perhaps  exist  a  more  prodigious 
and  wonderful  combination  of  human  industry  than 
la  visible  on  board  a  first  rate  man  of  war.  A  ves- 
sel containing  1,000  men,  and  100  pieces  of  heavy 
ordnance,  and  bearing  them  safely  to  distant  shores. 
In  twenty-four  hours  a  man  consumes  about  eight 


cd  on  a  cruise,  and  after  an  absence  of  three  months 
returned  to  Jamacia,  and  let  go  her  anchor  about 
the  same  spot  she  had  before  occupied.  Soon  after 
a  large  shark  was  taken  by  some  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany, who,  on  chopjiing  up  the  monster,  discovered 
the  remains  of  poor  Sambo,  the  cook,  enclosed  in  his 
maw,  whose  identity  was  proved  bi-yond  a  doubt  by 
the  number  of  his  hammock,  and  a  pair  of  silver 
?birt  buttons,  which  he  was  known  to  have  worn. 
The  shirt  buttons  were  presented  by  Sir  H.  Heath- 
cote  to  the  hero  of  Acre,  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  The 
w  bole  of  it  was  recorded  in  the  log-book  of  the  Ga- 
latea, 


soon  finding  that  both  grass  and  manuie  had  disap- 
peared, he  sent  to  the  owner  to  take  away  his  sheep, 
intimating  that  they  were  devils  in  aheeps'  elotlting, 
for  they  had  eaten  ail  his  grass  and  manure,  and 
had  be'.;un  upon  his  soil  itself.  The  tegs,  it  asserts, 
were  taken  home,  and,  on  being  handled,  found  to  , 
be  very  fat." 

The  same  writer  adds,  on  the  subject  of  sheep 
husbandry:  "Single  folding  is,  at  this  time,  valued, 
on  the  average,  in  Sussex,  at  about  433.  per  acre, 
which  1000  ewes  will  fold  in  one  night;  but  there 
exists  in  the  county  a  wide  dilTerence  of  opinion  as 
to  •.vbrlher  tb»  b;;ro  and  portable,  or  standing  and 
littered  fold,  is  most  profitable.  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  Farmer's  Tour,  gives  an  instance  of  13  I  ewes 
and  30  lambs  having  made,  at  Voung^bernj,  in  a 
standing  fold,  littered  with  five  loads  and  three  quar- 
ters, or  five  loads  and  40  trusses  of  oat  straw,  2S 
loads  of  dung,  worth  10.?.,  now  full  lis.  per  load,  in 
si.t  weeks,  fur  the  purpose  of  manurin;;  for  barley. 

"I'lic  average  weight  of  the  pure  South  Downs 
flock  ewe  lleece  is  about  2  lbs.  15  uz  ,  it  varying  be- 
tween 24  lbs.  and  3  lb.  6  oz  ,  the  lighter  and  liner 
fleece  invariably  growing  on  the  lighter  soil,  and 
consequent  fine  textured  herbage;  but  the  existing 
low  prices  of  fine  Brilish  wools  are  said  to  have  in- 
duced some  of  the  flockniasters  to  the  experiment 
of  tryiug  coarser  woolled  breeds." 

<J^The  Philadelphia  papers  inform  us  that  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  i<  in  full  operation 
for  vessels  drawing  seven  feel  w  iter,  and  they  add, 
tvill  aflbrd  the  means  of  obt  lining  for  wood,  an 
excellent  market  in  Philadelphia;  and  much  better 
prices  than  at  Baltimore. 

Owing  to  Ihe  inadequate  supply  of  coal,  wood  is 
daily  ri-ing  here.  Pine  now  commands  §4  per  cord: 
oak  §5.50,  ancl  hickory  §7.  The  toll  charged  on 
wood  by  the  Canal  Company,  is  only  Cfiy  cents  per 
cord.  For  their  return  cargoes,  they  would  find  an 
excellent  supply  of  first  quality  limestone  and  lime 
at  the  Schuylkill  wharves,  and  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  briekra.ikers  would  gladly  ex- 
change their  brick  for  the  article  they  now  much 
need,  pine  and  oak. 


Contents  of  the  AMERiCA.<i  Turf  Register  xno 
Sportino  Magazine,  No.  3,  for  J^'ooember,  lS2a. 
EsoRAvi.sG  of  a  Celebrated  Pointer  ZJog-— .Memoir 
of  Sir  Solomon — .\di;jeasurements  of  Sir  Solomon 
and  Eclipse — Arab,  departure  for  Tennessee,  his 
character  as  a  racer — S.ile  of  thorough  bred  horses 
—King  Herod,  the  English  horse,  bis  pedigree  and 
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performances — Shark,  notice  of — Eii!;li>li  racing  re- 
gulations— Trotlins  lit  Fliil»delplii:i — Spreail  Eitgle, 
notice  of  his  get — Back  icall?,  how  to  treat — Allaiiit 
in  horses,  described,  iviih  the  cure — Astlima,  symp- 
toms and  cure — Fox  hounds,  on  their  colour,  and 
on  breeding  them — Slaa:  hunting  in  I*'aiifax,  Vir- 
ginia— Hints  to  shooters — Grouse  (pinnated,)  their 
habits,  ivilh  other  observations  on — Raven,  anec- 
dotes of — riic  pointer  dog,  qualities  of  Col.  Thorn- 
ton 9 — Song,  a  shooting  one — Palnnt  flask,  remarks 
on — Summer  Uuck,  cejnaiks  on  certain  of  its  habits 
— Varnish,  to  make  it  water  proof— Red  fox,  natu 
ral  history  of— Trolling  for  rock  fish  in  the  Susque- 
hanna, described— 'I'ree  Hill  course  at  Richmond, 
its  situation,  police,  &c.  — Spoiitino  Intelligence: 
Races  at  Milton,  N.  C.  ^orfolk,  Washington,  D.  C. 
— Trotting  at  Long  Island,  on  the  Hunting  Park 
course — Races  at  IJroad  Rock,  New  Market,  Va., 
I'ree  Hill,  New  York,  Dutchess  county,  lialtimore, 
Hagerstown,  Lexington,  Ky. — Races  to  lie  run — 
Great  price  paid  for  bred  colts — Measurement  of 
the  Kentucky  racecourses — Tdrf  Registek, — Pe 
digrees. 


East  Vitw,  J^anstmonil  Cy.  t'a.  I 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq.  Oct.  H,  ISJS.  i 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  inquire  through  the  meiliuin 
of  your  valuable  piper,  the  most  approved  method 
of  cultivating  the  Arachis  or  grounil  pea,  that  kind 
of  land  best  suited  to  its  growth,  and  what  may  be 
considered  a  medium  product  from  an  acre. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

A  YouNO  Farmer. 


Ij'  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  about  the  Kentucky 
liorie  Printer,  from  a  correspondent  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  >ve  have  the  following:  "Printer  w 
not  an  imported  horse,  he  was  foaled  in  Kentucky, 
and  i-anii-  hpre  a  sucking  Coll;  it  is  gem-rally  sup 
posed  that  his  mother  was  stolen.  !■  rom  his  make 
and  movement  I  have  no  doubt  he  was  a  very  full 
Janus.  His  stock  is  speedy  from  three  hundred  yard 
to  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 


bacco.  The  Custom  house  officers,  who  acted  on 
an  information,  seized,  we  believe,  nut  fewer  than 
seventeen  bags  ciinlaining  cutton  and  tobacco. 

Liverpool  Cotton  Market,  Sept.  30. 

The  Cotton  iiiaiki't  npinicd  this  morning  with  a 
more  animated  and  spirileii  demand  than  has  been 
experienced  lor  a  coii.-nlirable  lime  past;  sales  are 
estimated  at  upwards  of  7000  bales,  5000  of  which 
have  been  taken  up  by  the  dealers  and  consumers, 
and  2000  by  the  i-peeulators,  at  an  advance  of  i  per 
pound  on  the  price  obtained  ten  days  ago. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Sept.  29. 

The  imports  of  Grain  have  been  moderate,  the 
quality  of  the  new  Wheats  from  Ireland  appears  to 
be  improving;  \er\  little  new  Oats  have  yet  arrived; 
at  this  day'9  maiket  lliere  was  a  thin  attendance  of 
dealers,  and  sales  dull  for  almost  every  description  ol 
Grain;  superior  qualities  fully  supported  last  Tues- 
day's quotations. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 

Nothing  later  from  the  seal  of  war  than  the  intel- 
ligence contained  in  our  last,  has  been  received, 
London  and  Liverpool  dales  to  the  30lh  September 
have  reached  us  by  subsuqucnl  arrivals,  and  (ill  up 
the  chain  of  e\ents  to  thai  dale. 

As  to  the  war  there  is  a  great  \arietyof  addition- 
al articles  of  news  from  various  quarters  ol  tin- 
East,  all  going  veiy  clearly  to  show  that  the  preli 
minaries  of  peace  had  been  signed,  and  anarniislice 
of  ten  days  granted  by  the  Russian  commander,  in 
which  interval  the  conditions  are  to  be  latifud.  '1  he 
London  Times  of  the  30lli  states,  in  relation  to  the 
suspension  of  hoslilitit-s  between  Russia  and  'I'lir- 
key,  that  all  rumors  of  peace,  beyond  the  mere  fact 
thai  a  suspension  had  t.iken  pi. ice,  arc  mere  conjec- 
ture; and  thai  tliire  tvas  no  loniial  conclusion  of  an 
arniislicc  for  a  special  p'liod,  but  the  Russian  Gene- 
ral consented  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties dining  the  progrc-^  of  ihc  mgociatiuiis  which 
the  Sultan  solicited.  Should  llic-i-  neguciations  be 
broken  oir,  or  protracted  beyond  the  patience  of  Ih*; 
Russian  commaiidi.-r,  he  may  lesiiiiie  operations 
uilhoiil  any  formal  nnliic,aiid  in  that  case  the  Cos- 
sacks would  soon  he  at  ConslHiilinople.  The  paci 
fic  dis|iusi:ion  manilesled  by  Geiieial  Ueibilsch,  how- 
ever, renders  such  an  event  highly  improbable. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  of  the  tistlli,  says — An  ex 
tensive  s>  izuie  of  tobacco  was  lecently  made  on 
board  a  vessel  fium  New  York.  1  he  smugglers  hail 
adopted  a  novel  mode  fur  the  purpose  of  disguising 
their  contrali.uul  inerchandi.-c. —  I'he  tobacco  was  in 
bags  which  contained,  to  all  outward  appearances, 
cotton;  but  on  opening  the  bags,  the  cotton  was 
found  only  a  few  inches  deep,  all  the  rest  being  to 


JONxVIIIAN  S.  EASIMAN, 

Has  now  on  hand  and  is  constantly  supplied  {at  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horliculloial,  and  Seed  Establishment, No.  36, 
west  Pratt  street,  BaUimorc,)  with  VVHE.Vr  FANS  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  by  good  worknem;  also,  Cylindiica;  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  which  he  is  patentee,  lliey  arc  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  forage,  and  surpassed  by  no  other  machine 
lor  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  Uideon  Davis'  highly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, — the  advertiser  lias  rccenlly  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  Shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  iniporlant  advantage. 

.\lso,  Clezy's  improved  Scolch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size,  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shellers,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Land- 
reths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
the  same  prices  they  are  sold  fur  at  their  store  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders  will  be  receivud  lor  (ii-r,-n  House 
I'lanls  and  Bullions  Koots,  from  the  Messrs.  Landreth's 
splendid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Urass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranted of  good  (piality. 

P.  S.    Agents  for  the  above,  where  gentlemen   can 
leave  thoir  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchiiicloss,  t;.  Co.  New  York. 

David  J.  Burr,  liichniond,  Va. 

Uandolph  Webb,  Ualeigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &  C,  Burckniyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Statesburg,  S.  C. 

J.  t;    Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  Miss. 


AL.>IA!S'AC. 


IH  i'J. 

NuVE.MUr.R. 


Saturday, 7 

Sunday, !J 

Monday, 9 

Tuesday 10 

Wednesday,..  11 

'I'liursday, 12 

Friday, 13 


Si 

.\. 

Length 

Rises.       Sets. 

of  days. 

H.      M. 

II.     M. 

6  36 

5     4 

10     8 

6  57 

5     3 

10     6 

6  58 

5     2 

10     4 

6  59 

5      1 

10     2 

7     0 

5     0 

10     0 

7      1 

4  59 

9  58 

7     2 

4  58 

9  56 

Moon 
Sets. 


2  38 

3  48 

4  59 
rises 

5  58 

6  49 

7  43 


Full  iMoon,  10th,  (!  h.  39  m.  Eve. 


GRAPE   VKNES,  FOREIGN  AND  NATIVE. 

Sixty  thousand  Vines  of  the  finest  varieties,  cidtivated 
in  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  Champagne,  the  Khine, 
Tokay,  &c.,  among  whicoare  the  Imperial  Tokay,  Blue 
Tokay,  small  and  large  Uicssliiig,  small  and  large 
Kausehling,  Orlliibseher,  Rothliehtncr,  Facun  or  Bour- 
ger,  Oliver,  &.c. — these  will  bo  supplied  at  ^di  per  hun- 
dred, assorted,  and  plants  of  smaller  size  at  f^iO  nor 
hun.lred. 

\\  lilte  or  golden  Chasselas,  St.  Valentine,  and  some 
other  line  table  grapes,  will  also  be  supplied  at  <,Ii  per 
hundred. 

The  collection  of  native  vines  in  large  quantities,  con- 
sists of,  G,UUO  Isabella,  1,000  Scuppcrnon,  -.',000  Cataw- 
ba, liOO  Alexander's  or  .Schuylkill,  i;,0U0of  the  varieties 
so  celebrated  at  tork,  Pennsylvania,  and  called  there 
Madeira  and  Claret,  both  natives— 000  Elsiiil)urg,  500 
Wiiine,  and  others  in  less  quantity.  Tlic^iriccs  for  llic 
native  vines  are  stated  in  the  catalogue,  but  in  large 
quantities, a  rcducuon  will  be  made,  except  for  one  or 
two  kinds. 

Orders  for  those  or  for  Fruit  trees,  Flowering  Shrubs, 
Green-house  Plants,  &e.  left  with  Gideon  B.  Smith, 
agent,  at  the  olliec  of  the  American  Farmer,  Baliiniore, 
will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  catalogues  may  be 
obtained  of  hiin  gialis.  WILLIA.M   PKINCE, 

Proprietor  of  the  Linnxan  Botanic  Garden,  N.  York. 
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Corrected  for  lite  jlinerican  Fartntr. 

Baltimore  Markets. — Very  little  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  price  of  any  of  our  staple  articles.  The 
wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  §5. -25.  Sales  of 
wheat  have  been  made  at  our  quotations.  Oats  are 
scarce,  and  no  demand  for  them.  Corn  sells  readily  at 
quulations.  Beef  on  the  hoof  is  very  dull,  and  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  price  will  be  noticed.  As  the 
cold  weather  approaches,  the  price  of  wood  increases,  ■ 
and  a  small  advance  will  be  noticed  in  this  article. 

Tobacco. --Maryland,  ground  leaf,  5,6. 00  a  13.00 — 
seconds,  ordinary,  4.00  a  t. 00— red,  4.00  a  5.00— fine 
red,  8  OU  a  13.00,  forwrappiiig  I.OOo  12.00— Ohio, com- 
mon, 4.00  n  5.00 -good  red  8.00  a  13.00— fine  yellow 
Zb.OOn  30.00  —Kappatiannock,  3.50  u  4.00— Kentucky, 
Snc  4.50  a  1.00. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  $6.25  0  6.7.^ — su- 
per. Howard  st.  6. STJ  a ;  city  mills, 4. 15  a5.00;Su»- 

qiichanna, — .  Corn  MEAL,bbl.  2.3';^— Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  1.06  a  1.10; — best  white  do.  .95  a  .9";  ordinary 
to  good,  .90— Corn,  old  w  bile,  .46  a  .43;  yel.  .46  a  .48; 
new,  ST4  ii40— Kvk,  .45  a  .4T-Oats,29.  o  .30— Beans, 
l.lOo  l.ia — Peas,  .60  a  .65— Clover  seed, 3. "5  n  4.00 — 
TiMOTHV,  -  o2.50 — OncHARu  Grass, -J  a  2.50 — Herd's, 
.75  a  ;.O0— Lucerne  .3740  .50  lb. — BAnLET,.45  o  .50-  - 
Flaxseed, .15  -Cotton,  Vir.  .9\  a  .10  Lou — .11  o.lS 
— Alab.  U  a.  to— Missis.  .10  a  .12— N.  Car.  .8o.9— 
Geo.  .9 a.  10— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  p.  .2^1  o  23— in  bbls. 
.24  a  25\ — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a.  16 — 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  a. 22  -three-quarter,. Si 
0  .30— full  do.  .30o  .50,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Uussia, 
ton,  $2 10  a  — ;  Country,  dew-rotted,  120  a  140 — water- 
rotted,  nua  190 — Fish, shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I, o 

5.50— Herrings,  No.  I,  bbl.  3.15  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  50* 
3.15— Mackerel,  No.  1.  5.314  o  5.50;  No.  2,  4.15;  No.  3, 
3.15— Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured, .9  0  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .1  n  .8— Feathers,  .30 
a  .31 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  J4.00,  ground, 
1.25  bill.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  J3.50  a  J4.25.  Pine 
Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.50;  by  the  single  cord,  2.62i 
—Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  3.50  to  3.624;  by  the 
single  cord,  3.624  'o  S-'JS- 
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AGRZCUIiTVILB. 


(From  Lorain's  Practice  of  Husbandry.) 
T\e  merits  of  convertible  Husbandry,  wiilcd  tcith 
Soiling,  exfilained  and  illiiflr.itrd  by  a  tomparatiw 
ttatement  of  Crops.  On  ll'inler  FiUleninfi  Cattle. 
Reason  assisned  tr/iw  any  given  space  of  Grass 
grounds  trilJ  furnish  muck  more  food  for  Cattle 
vhen  the  Grass  is  fed  to  them  in  the  yard  than  if 
they  ipere  pastured  on  it.  On  the  use  of  Oxen  in 
place  of  Horses. 

SxATtMEST  OF  Mr.  ShRIVER's  CrOFS. 

64  acres,  242*  busliols  of  cats  at  43  cents,   $104.27 
lU  do.  of  uheal,  barley  and  oat 

tailings,  mixed,  sold  for  5  83 

1971  do.  of  potatoes  at  50  cents,       88.50 

36J  do.  of  wlieatat  $1.75  -     64  31 

b{  do.  of  buckwheat  at  50  cenls,       2.75 

9     tons  of  hay  at  17.50,  -    157.50 

5    do.  of  corn  fodder  at  $8.00        4000 

2-261  bushels  of  rye  at  SO  cents,       181.20 

155    do.  of  barley  at  90  cenls,         139.50 

250    do.  of  Indian  corn  at  GO  cts.   150.00 

8  teres  rented  to  a  widow  lady,  with  the^ 

old  farm  house,  and  an  old  barn,  prin-  j^ 

cipally  used  for  pasturing  one  horse  | 

and  three  cows,  J 

2*  acres  rented   to  a  negro  man,  with  a 

small  house,  -  -  -     29.16 

Sli  acres  in  pasture,  woods, yards  and  roads. 
The  negro  had  the  garden,  which  is 
included  in  bis  2^  acres. 


100.00 


$1,063.02 


106  acres. 


Statement  or  mt  Crops. 
iSi  acres,    277  bu^helsof  wheat*  at  $1.75,  g484  75 
25  tons  of   superior   stubble 

crop  hay  at  g7.50,  -    187.50 

15    acres,  1086  bushels  of  Indian  «>""  >^» 

«o  ......•,  -    651.60 

196  do.  of  barley  at  90  cenls.    176.40 

23  tons  of  corn  fodder  at  JS  00  184  00 

i  acre,      263  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  c.  131  50 

56»  acres,    130  tons  of  hay  at  $17.50        2,275  00 

Receired  for  soiling  horses,     72  35 

Sundries  sold  at  marlet,        37.10 

20    acres  in  roads,  gardens,  woods,  fcc 


106    acres. 


$4,200.20 


A»  cornstalks,  straw,  &c.  are  seliom  estimated 
by  the  full  bred  farmer,  in  the  valiable  amount  of 
bit  crops,  unless  he  happen  to  lire  near  a  town, 
where  the  straw  may  be  sold,  I  (jive  omitted  them 
in  the  foregoing  stalemeni  of  ry  crop,  lest  the  per- 
petual plougher  and  cropper  light  believe  I  wished 
to  swell  the  amount  This  lakes  it  proper  to  re- 
mark, that  when  regular  farimg  accounts  are  kept, 
the  manure  account  should  h  debited  to  the  crops 
of  small  grain  and  corn,  foiihe  straw  and  slalks. 
The  latter  has  been  considerd  by  loo  many,  as  an 
article  which  costs  labour,  eilcr  to  burn  Ihero,  or 
plough  them  up.  When  the  rounds,  however,  are 
properly  prepared  for  crops, hey  will  be  found  by 
those  who  try  the  experimft,  fully  equal,  if  not 
more  valuable,  than  straw,  fc  littering  the  cattle 
yard. 

It  appears  from  Ihe  slatemit  formed  above,  that 
nearly  a  fourfold  improvemit  was  accomplished 
on  this  farm  in  Ihe  coursef  five  years,  from  the 
practice  that  had  been  pursid;  though  many  very 
mjurious  errors  occurred  in  e  course  of  that  prac- 
tice.    These  greatly  retardi  the  improvement  of 


•This  crop  promised  to  b'ery  large,  but  was  very 
greatly  injured  by  mildew.  ,  however,  was  sold  for 
Ihe  above  sum,  delivered  at  r  baro. 
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the  soil,  and  were  equally  injuiious  to  the  products 
of  il;  especially  of  my  lalluw  crops. 

Kvcry  farmer  who  is  in  the  habit  of  eslimatins 
the  expense  of  cullivatinn,  and  that  of  taking  lii^ 
crops  to  market,  may  loriii  a  tolcralily  cornel 
opinion  of  the  clear  profit  which  niinht  he  oblaintd 
from  the  proiluce,  if  siibjecled  to  his  management. 

liut  unless  he  were  acquainted  with  the  soil,  on 
"liich  these  crops  were  grown, and  also  with  the 
system  of  improvement,  he  could  not  readily  form 
an  opinion  of  the  probable  future  annual  increase 
of  crops  arising  from  an  increased  ferldily  of  Ihe 
grounds,  and  no  calculation  of  mine  can  determine 
this  sufTicicntly  correct  to  hazard  an  estimate.  I 
am,  however,  very  confident  that  ihe  fertility  of  the 
soil  would  have  been  very  much  increased,  if  the 
same  system  of  management  had  been  pursued  dur- 
ing another  round  of  crops,  which  would  have  ter- 
minated in  Ihe  course  of  five  years. 

It  was  very  obvious  Ihat  Ihe  grass  grounds  were 
generally  very  deficient  in  fcrliliiy.  This  was  made 
Ihe  more  manifest  by  comparing  the  vegetation  gene- 
rally, with  such  spots  as  had  been  accidentally  more 
highly  enriched,  and  also  with  a  part  of  Ihe  ground 
which  had  not  been  long  enough  cleared  from  its 
wood  to  be  so  much  reduced  by  ploughing  and  crop- 
ping, as  the  land  which  had  been  longer  cultivated. 

Soiling,  united  wilh  convertible  husbandry,  may 
be  practised  with  equal  success  by  every  farmer; 
provided  his  cultivation  be  limited  to  an  extent  of 
clear  ground,  which  will  be  consistent  with  his  cer- 
tain resources  to  cultivate  it  properly;  unless  where 
a  range  outside  of  his  cleared  grounds,  furnishes  a 
sufiiciency  of  pasture  for  his  live  stock. 

If  the  cultivator  be  not  in  debt, and  possess  a  pair 
of  horses  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  two  milch  cows,  four 
young  cattle  from  one  to  four  years  old,  six  sheep, 
and  rear  as  many  hogs  as  are  sufficient  for  Ihe  use 
of  his  family,  he  may,  wilh  this  stock,  safely  en- 
counter twenty  acres  of  cleared  ground,  and  prac- 
tise soiling,  united  to  convertible  husbandry;  pro- 
vided, himself,  with  Ihe  aid  of  the  workers  in  his 
Io=.;iy,  or  xhosc  he  can  readily  hire,  and  has  money 
to  pay,  are  sufficient  to  cultivate  that  quantity  of 
land  properly;  especially  as  his  live  stock  will  in- 
crease with  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil,  if  he 
give  proper  atteulion  to  that  interesting  portion  of 
his  management. 

If  the  rotation  of  crops  commonly  practised  by 
me,  be  adopted,  four  acres  will  be  annually  in  ma- 
nured fallow  crops,  four  in  wheat  and  other  small 
grain,  and  the  remaining  twelve  in  grass. 

When  the  farmer's  slock  is  kept  in  well  construct- 
ed yards,  profusely  liltered,  the  quantity  of  manure 
exceeds  credibility.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
that  which  is  gathered  through  the  winter,  consists 
of  vegetable  substances,  they  are  well  saturated 
wilh  the  rich  juices  of  the  cattle  yard,  which  are 
lost  by  the  improvident  farmer.  This  mass  being 
ploughed  under  the  soil,  previously  to  fermentation, 
but  htlle  can  be  lost,  if  the  crops  be  properly  culli 
valed;  and  the  roots  of  the  grasses  ploughed  under 
with  it,  add  greatly  to  the  amount.  The  second 
and  third  cro[)s  of  the  grasses,  when  soiling  is  prac- 
tised, may  be  more  profitably  mowed  and  fed  Teen, 
or  in  hay,  to  the  live  stock,  than  ploughed  under 
for  manure. 

Twenty  acres  of  ground  will  appear,  (o  many 
American  farmers,  too  little,  even  for  those  who  ac- 
tually do  not  possess  the  means  lo  cultivate  ten 
acres  properly,  if  soiling  be  |)ractised.  If  they, 
however,  would  attentively  compare  the  foregoing 
statements,  some  of  them  may  alter  their  opinions; 
beside  other  things,  which  should  induce  them  lo 
do  this,  they  will  find  Ihe  amount  of  products  from 
Ihe  fallow  crops  grown  by  me,  on  fifteen  acres  of 
ground  only,  exceedeil  in  value,  Ihe  whole  produce 
grown  by  Mr.  trhriver.  seventy-eight  dollars,  which 
sum  Would,  in  most  situations,  pay  Ihe  rent  of  fifteen 
acres  of  land.     They  v?ill  also  sec,  by  reverting  to 


uiy  description  of  the  cullivatiun  of  these  falloiv 
crops,  Ihat  Ihe  corn  crop  wai  very  injudiciously 
managed. 

The  quantity  of  straw,  and  corn  slalks,  furnished 
by  the  crops,  eniimeraled  in  tin;  (orcgoing  »lale- 
nicnl,  was  estimated  at  liriy-fuur  and  a  half  tons, 
llicse  dried  vcgitabic  substances,  logclher  wilh 
Ihe  leaves  raked  from  the  wooiU,  and  other  on.il 
vegetable  matters  that  may  be  galhcred,  will,  when 
saturated  well  with  Ihe  juices  of  the  cattle  yanl. 
form  a  great  weight,  as  well  as  bulk  of  manure.  If 
we  suppose  Ihe  oll.il  vegelable  niallcr,  gHlhered  in 
lyil,  sullicient,  if  the  cattle,  &c.  were  properly 
managed,  lo  ninke  fourteen  loads  of  manure,  lif 
thirty-two  cubic  feet  each,  which  were  lh<;  gcnrrdt 
size  of  my  loads,  it  would  cost  Ihe  fanm-r  tluiir 
cents  per  load  in  Ihe  yard,  and  seven  an<t  a  half 
cents  per  load  for  hauling  it  out  lo  Ihe  fii'hl,  or  five 
hundred  and  tw(  nly-lwo  dullars  for  ihe  whole,  raliiig 
Ihe  leaves  at  the  cost  of  raking  ami  hauling,  ami 
the  straw  and  corn  stalks  at  three  dollars  per  Ion; 
also,  charging  ihe  manure  account,  wilh  the  wages 
and  board  of  Ihe  man  and  boy,  and  the  labour  dune 
by  the  horse,  employed  in  bringing  in  the  grass. 

Thus  we  see  that  manure  is  an  expensive  article, 
whether  it  be  bought  or  made  on  the  farm. 

Some  writers  on  husbandry,  say,  Ihat  the  profit 
derived  from  Ihe  sale  of  Ihe  cattle,  shoulil  pay  for 
the  manure.  It  would  seem,  however,  lh.it  if  Ihe 
farmer  gets  paid  for  the  hay  consumed  by  Ihem 
through  the  winter,  and  Ihe  grass  eaten  by  them 
during  summer,  Ihat  where  hay  sells  at  a  good  price, 
he  must  be  an  excellent  judge  of  Ihe  value  of  store 
cattle,  and  their  disposiliun  lo  fallen,  ard  also  meet 
with  a  favourable  time  for  purchasing  them. 

But  if  only  the  interest  on  the  value  of  Ihe  land 
employed  to  furnish  Ihe  hay  and  grass,  together 
with  the  taxes,  and  other  necessary  expense,  and 
Ihe  cost  of  cutting,  making,  and  securing  the  hay, 
be  estimated,  it  will  greatly  alter  Ihe  estimate  funned 
on  Ihe  value  of  that  article  where  it  sells  high;  for, 
if  seasons,  gooU  and  bad,  for  making  hay,  be  ave- 
raged, it  may  be  cut,  cured  and  secuicd  for  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton,  if  the  management 
be  good;  still,  if  the  farmer's  or  grazier's  calcula- 
tions be  formed  on  these  favourable  principles,  thfi 
expense  of  an  ox, of  an  averaged  size,  will  be  found 
considerable,  where  land  sells  high;  besides  his  pro- 
portion of  the  charges,  enumerated  above,  he  is  also 
chargealile  with  an  interest  on  his  first  cost,  and  on 
the  money  expended  en  making  Ihe  hay.  &c.  with 
a  per  cenlage  for  Ihe  risk  of  his  life,  together  with 
some  other  expenses,  which  vary  so  much  in  dif- 
ferent Situations,  that  they  cannot  be  readily  enu- 
merated. 

It  clearly  appears,  however,  notwithstanding  Ihe 
expenditures  and  risk  naturally  allachcd  to  keeping 
an  extensive  slock  of  cattle,  that  those  farmers  who 
are  in  Ihe  habit  of  doing  it,  if  their  management  be 
good,  always  prosper  much  better,  than  those  who 
pursue  a  contrary  practice.  'I'he  cause  of  this  is 
evident;  though  a  loss  may  sometimes  occur  in  the 
sale  of  them,  Ihe  advantage  derived  from  their  ma- 
nure, more  than  overbulances  it. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  winter  rattening 
cattle  in  stalls,  often  terminates  in  loss;  still,  many 
of  the  most  thrifty  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  practise 
it;  Ihe  same  is  also  done  by  some  of  Ihe  best  far- 
mers in  England.  A  gentleman  there,  who  was  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  that  business,  has  publisheil, 
Ihat  he  sustained  a  considerable  loss  on  Ihe  cattle 
fattened  in  Ihis  way;  yet  he  considered  Ihe  practice, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  beneficial  he  could  adopt; 
and  statements  formed  from  regular  accounts, 
seemed  to  determine,  Ihat  the  profit  and  improve- 
ment of  his  farm  was  great. 

If  this  gentleman,  however,  had  practised  soiling, 
united  wilh  convertible  husbandry,  which  be,  and 
every  other  farmer,  possessing  sufficient  capital 
might  do,  where  population  will  admit  it  to  b«  dun*, 
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he  coiilil  have  ol)lainert  manure  enough,  on  far  bet- 
ter terms. 

In  fact,  it  wnulil  appear,  that  any  system  ol 
management,  wlilili  insures  a  certain  loss,  should 
be  either  amemled  or  abandoned:  especially,  as  a 
well  directed  convertible  husbandry  alone,  will,  if 
the  management  be  good,  furnish  a  sufficiency  of 
manure,  without  a  general  loss. 

When  thrifty  cattle  have  been  well  f;illencd  with 
grass,  cooil  hay,  with  but  little  grain,  will  gradually 
improve  them  ihrouyli  the  winter,  if  the  manage- 
ment be  eood.  It  is  by  no  means  iin[irobable,  that 
ways  and  means  miiiht  be  devised,  by  " huh  stall 
feeding  through  the  winter  would  be  prnfilalile.  My 
experience,  however,  has  been  so  Imiiled  in  this 
practice,  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  subject  to  point  Ihem  out. 

It  generally  happen*,  that  the  litter  is  so  much 
enhauslcd  Ihrougb  the  »\  inter,  that  a  deficiency  of 
It,  joined  with  the  continued  rains,  which  sometimes 
occur  during  summer,  cause  -the  yard  to  become 
very  wet  and  miry.  The  cattle  are  greatly  injured, 
unless  dry  places  arc  prepared  for  them,  to  stand 
and  lie  down  in;  this  accommodation,  lioivcver,  may 
be  readily  provided,  by  raising  the  front  of  the  floors 
of  the  sheds  about  six  inches  above  the  level  of  (he 
yard,  sloping  them  gradually  higher,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  shed,  so  that  the  urine,  and  water  from 
driving  rains  and  snow,  may  readily  run  oti'.  A  com- 
pact clay  may  be  best  for  forming  the  floor  of  the 
sheds,  but  mine  were  made  with  common  loose  clay, 
taken  from  such  heights  in  the  cattle  yard  as  ought 
to  have  been  reduced;  so  soon  as  Ihcy  were  finished, 
and  moderately  rammed,  a  thick  covering  of  litter 
was  spread  over  them,  and  the  cattle  sulTered  to 
iruoiediately  on  them;  this  seemed  to  answer  vyell, 
as  the  litter  prevented  any  injury  from  their  feet, 
which  soon  consolidated  the  clay  so  firmly,  that  the 
floors  required  no  litter  until  feeding  with  dry  fod- 
der commenced  in  the  fall;  after  this,  injury  from 
frost  was  prevented,  by  keeping  them  well  covered 
with  litter. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  Ihe  farmer,  that 
unless  this,  or  some  other  provision  he  made,  to  keep 
the  cattle  dry,  soiling  will  not  succeed:  also,  that 
nothing  short  of  his  particular  attention  to  every 
part  of  the  business  can  insure  success.  There  are 
but  few,  if  any,  labourers  to  be  relied  on:  more 
especially,  in  a  business  which  habit  has  not  ren- 
dered familiar  to  them;  particularly  if  it  be  so  little 
understood  that  the  bad  consequences  arising  from 
their  neglect  may  be  readily  transferred  to  a  defect 
in  the  system  of  management. 

If  they  be  not  carefully  overlooked,  that  method 
which  renders  the  labour  least  troublesome  to  Ibcm, 
will  be  pursued.  As  it  is  easier  to  procure  grass 
with  the  scythe  than  to  rake  it  up  clean,  much  will 
be  left  on  the  field.  If  too  great  a  quantity  happen 
to  be  cut,  it  will  be  found  more  convcnicul  to  mix 
it  with  the  fresh  grass,  or  to  let  it  lie  and  destroy  the 
grasses  under  it,  than  to  make  it  into  hay.  As 
It  requires  some  labour  to  remove  the  old  grass  from 
llie  cribs,  and  make  it  into  hay,  fresh  grasses  will 
till  put  in  upon  it.  This  seldom  fiils  to  cause  the 
whole  to  become  disgusting  to  the  cattle.  It  is  soon 
discovered  by  the  labourer,  that,  in  consequence  of 
tills  negligence,  the  cattle  cat  much  less.  This  loo 
often  induces  him  to  bring  in  large  quantities,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  klalling  them,  that  he  may 
have  less  to  do.  When,  however,  he  finds  that  the 
cultivator  Is  vigilant,  and  making  the  nverphis  Into 
hay  increases  his  labour,  he  will  abandon  Ibis  prac- 
tice. If  cattle  be  stalled  by  being  over  fed  with 
grain  or  roots,  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  them  to  feed 
freely  after  this  liappens.  The  reverse  of  this  oc- 
curs wli.n  Ihcy  are  soiled,  for  if  the  old  grass  be 
carefully  removed,  and  fresh  grasses  given  to  them, 
ther  will  eat  a*  freely  as  if  nuiliing  ofl'cnsive  to  them 
Jjad  happened. 

Cuttle,  whco  tuoning  at  large  in  iha  yard,  do  not 


generally  get  so  dirty  as  when  tied  up  in  stalls,  row,  or  put  to  any  kind  of  labour  which  demands 
Still,  they  should  be  daily  examined, and  if  any  dirt  continued  motion,  they  require  quite  as  much,  or 
appears  it  should  be  scraped  olT.  This  is  readily  more  grain,  than  horses,  and  after  they  have  eaten 
done  by  a  piece  of  old  scythe,  with  a  wooden  han-  it,  are  not  capable  of  performing  any  thing  like  as 
die  attached  to  it.  '  mucli  work,  If  the  weather  be  only  tolerably  warm. 

Clean  and  fresh  water  Is  an  essential  article.  The  I  11  it  he  very  warm,  no  niana>;ement,  or  feeding  will 
watering  troughs  should  be  daily  well  washed  with  !  enable  the  ox  to  labour  continually  with  tolerable 
a  broom,  and   the  dirly  water   let   out  at  the  plug  j  ailvrintage  to  the  farmer, 
holes  In  the  bottom  of  Ihem.  Many  gentlemen  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  the 

There  are  several  very  evitlent  reasons  why  any    contrary.      They  might,  however,  have  seen   that 
given  space  of  grass  grounds  will  soil  a  great  many  |  nature  had  not   formed  the  ox  for  long  continued 


more  cattle  than  can  be  grazed  on  it;  perhaps,  at 
ttast  three  times  as  many.  Cattle  loathe  the  grasses 
defiled  with  their  dung,  and  will  not  cat  those  Ihat 
grow  around  it-  They  reject  such  grasses  as  hare 
been  trodden  down  by  them.  The  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  feet  of  the  cattle  on  the  grasses,  greatly  pro- 
crastinate the  growth  of  them,  as  does  also  the 
cropping  of  lliore  plants  on  which  they  feed.  There 
are  but  few  grasses  which  grow  rapidly  immediately 


motion,  even  when  the  weather  Is  only  moderately 
ivarm,  unless  lhat  motion  be  too  slow  lo  be  profit 
able  to  the  cultivator.  In  winter,  or  when  the  wea 
llicr  may  happen  to  be  cool,  if  he  be  well  shod,  and 
fully  fed  with  grain,  he  mayencounter  long  journejs 
in  a  team  will)  tolerable  advantaee  to  the  owner. 

As  every  farmer,  who  has  a  sufficiency  of  capital, 
should  keep  a  full  slock  of  cattle,  he  will  find  the  ox 

ore  profitable  than  llie  horse;  provided  he  rears  in 


after  being  mowed,  although  this  operation,  when  1  the  yanl,  or  purchases  while  very  young,*  a  sufBci- 
properly  performe<l,  cuts  them  off  smoothly  near  to  I  out  number  of  steers,  and  breaks  them  at  threa 
the  ground.  Whereas  the  mouths  of  the  cattle.  If  I  vcars  old  to  the  yoke,  and  works  them  moderately 
the  pasture  be  good,  leave  more  grass  standing, and  j  milil  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  At  this  age 
sadly   mutilated,  than    is   profitably  consumed   by    ilipy  will  fatten  more  freely, and  yield  more  tallow. 


them.  The  putrefaction  that  takes  place  in  many 
of  the  wounds  thus  inflicted,  renders  the  grasses 
obnoxious  to  the  cattle,  as  well  as  greatly  procrasti- 
nates the  growth  of  them. 

When  the  grasses  are  used  for  soiling,  no  injury 
Is  inflicted  on  them,  until  they  are  cut  off  by  the 
scythe.  As  this  docs  not  commence  before  the  plants 
attain  a  considerable  size,  and   the  cutting  of  them 


than  cither  before  or  after  lhat  time. 

.Steers  are  more  readily  broke  at  two  yeara  old, 
and  If  worked  very  moderately,  and  well  fed,  will, 
it  Is  said,  grow  the  better.  It,  however,  at  this  age, 
requires  so  many  of  them  to  drag  the  plough,  that 
<lrivlng  would  be  found  a  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive piece  of  business. 

0.\eu  should  be  taught  to  walk  fast  while  work- 


progresses  gradually  as  they  are  wanted;  this  gives  j  Ihk,  hut  ouuht  to  be  unhitched  and  turned  into  the 
lime  for  a  considerable  proportion  of  Ihem  to  grow  [yard  to  rest  and  eat  so  soon  as  they  appear  to  be 
much  larger  than  those  which  were  first  used,  and  i  rather  flag',;ed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  other* 
also  for  many  of  them  lo  attain  their  full  size:  there- 1  that  had  been  resting  and  eating  in  the  yard, 
fore,  as  much  produce  is  obtained  by  soiling  as  the  I  When  o\en  are  managed  in  this  way,  the  work 
grounds  arc  capable  of  yielding,  except  the  loss  sus- 1  may  be  nearly  as  quickly  done  by  them,  when  kept 
lained  by  cutting  a  certain  proportion  of  the  plants  I  on  cut    grass   through   the  summer,  and  good   first 


before  they  have  attained  their  full  size,  which  can. 
not  be  avoided  in  any  case,  except  that  of  cutting 
them  full  grown  for  hay. 

It  Is  believed  that  the  grasses,  when  considerably 
advanced  in  size,  acquire  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  rich,  nutritive  matters  than  when  they  arc  young. 
Also,  that  if  they  be  cut  before  these  rich  matters 
arc  sufliciently  formed  in  the  plants,  or  after  they 
have  been  applied  in  perfecting  (he  seed,  the  hay  is 
nothing  like  so  rich  and  good  ris  it  would  be,  if  cut 
when  these  rich  matters  abound  in  the  stems,  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  plant. 

As  observation  on  the  economy  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral seems  to  substantiate  this  opinion,  culling  the 
grasses  for  soiling  catlle  after  they  have  attained 
nearly  and  quite  their  full  size,  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  principal  causes  which  renders 
soiling  80  much  more  economical  than  grazing.  It 
would  also  appear  that  from  this  cause  alone  we 
have  every  reason  to  expect  lhat  if  cattle  be  early 
habituated  to  soiling,  l>y  being  reared  up  in  the 
yard,  and  never  suffered  to  obtain  any  part  of  their 
food  by  grazing,  that  they  would  fallen  much  sooner, 
and  grow  much  larger,  than  if  suffered  lo  run  at 
large  in  pastures:  also,  that  working  cattle  and 
horses  fed  In  the  yard,  on  the  older,  and,  of  conse- 
quence, much  more  nutritive  grass,  will  require 
much  less  grain  than  those  that  are  pastured.  As 
it  will  require  but  little  more  tiiTfc  for  them  lo  eat  a 
!.ufficiency  of  grass,  in  the  yard,  than  is  necessary 
fur  them  lo  become  cool  enough  to  he  safely  fed  with 
grain,  very  little,  if  any,  of  their  labour  will  be  lost 
by  Ibis  practice- 

(Jxen.when  hauling,  or  doing  any  thing  else  that 
gives  sullicient  rest,  during  the  liuie  of  pultin'„'  in 
and  taking  out  the  loads,  require  no  other  lood 
through  the  summer  but  proper  grasses  given  to 
them  in  the  yard:  provided  they  have  been  well  ac 
customed  lo  being  fed  In  this  way 


crop  hay  during  winter,  as  by  horses  well  fed  with 
gram. 

U  will,  howo.ro,,  ,.^»:,.  o..ro  ilinn  doublo  the 
number  of  Ihem,  than  it  would  of  horses,  to  do  the 
same  work  w  lib  equal  despatch.  Besides  the  neces- 
sary rest,  ibose  that  are  only  three  years  old  cannot 
endure  labour  so  well  as  if  they  were  more  ad- 
vanced in  igc,  and  had  been  longer  accustooied 
to  it.  I 

However,  as  the  farmer  who  is  able  to  do  It, 
ought  to  kce)  an  extensive  stock  of  catlle,t  and  as 
it  Is  believed  by  many  that  the  size  of  the  ox  Is  in- 
creased by  miderate  labour  If  he  be  well  fed  and 
treated,  there  seems  to  be  no  rational  objection  to 
the  multiplied  lumber  of  them. 

Much  has  been  >vrlllen  to  convince  us  that  it  la 
most  profitable  '.o  fatten  and  sell  steers  while  they 
are  quite  young:  sH,  there  seems  to  be  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  llf  gro»vlh  of  the  ox  from  three 
to  six  or  seven  ycarsDJd,  is  at  least  quite  as  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  a  his  growth  at,  or  any  time 
previously  to  his  attining  three  years  of  his  age, 
more  especially  if  hisabour  be  estimated. 

A  certain  loss  arisf^on  the  horse,  unless  the  cul- 


If,  however,  they  be  hitched  to  the  plough  or  bar- 1  to  a  largo  .aeif  ho  be  fi 


tivalor  commences  jtkcy,  and  has  sufficient  skill 
lo  keep  up  a  continui  stock  of  young  horses,  with 
p.aying  but  liltle  diircinec.  In  exchanging  the  older 
for  younger  ones-     I'hls  is,  however,  a   practica 

■  If  I  am  not  grcatlyiistakcn,  ho  will  find  the  former 
practice  much  thcbcsns  even  an  early  lialiit  is  not 
readily  subOucd,  cspedlly  if  that  habit  be  luplautcd 
by  nature.  1 

t  This  opinion,  honlrcr,  should  have  scarcely  so 
generally  prevailed  if  fe  growth  of  the  ox  was  con- 
siderably retarded  by  mfcrate  work:  the  (lucstion,  how- 
ever, is  a  ililTicult  one.  Practice  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined that  the  calf  «  hilLunp;  grows  largcrand  fattens 
much  more  freely  whciibnrincd  than  when  suffered  lo 
run  at  large.    The  lioi;  ^cn  closely  penned  up  grows 


fed. 
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(h.'it  ciiinnt  be  jii»ll}'  rcconiiiirndeil,  as  (he  loss 
rverilually  Hills  on  ttiusi>  who  have  been  uverreacLed 
in  (his  (Ihgracerul  tr.illic. 

The  harness  for  horses  is  very  expensive,  more 
rs|>erially  if  (he  oil,  labour  ami  mt-ndin^  necessary 
10  keeji  ihein  in  repair  be  ei'liinalcil.  The  same 
expenjivc  harness  has  been  reconimenilcd  for  the 
oi,  and  respect  for  Mr.  Uordley'.H  opinions  induced 
me  to  [jive  i(  a  fair  trial.  'I'he  result  clearly  con- 
unced  me  that  the  yoke  and  boivs  in  coiiinion  prac- 
tice arc  far  belter;  especially  if  a  short  lurked  chain 
(as  it  is  called  here)  be  extiiided  from  the  tongue  or 
chain,  by  Hhich  the  rattle  draw,  to  the  yoke,  and 
so  fixed  as  is  best  caliulaled  to  prevent  the  oxen 
from  taking  an  uinlne  advantage  of  each  other,  and 
alio  to  keep  the  yoke  in  the  proper  po^ilion  on  their 
necks.  The  ivholo  of  this  costs  but  little,  is  readily 
put  on  and  otT,  and  requires  but  little  time  onuoney 
to  keep  it  in  proper  pliijht. 

The  necks  of  oxen  are  sometimes  galled  by  the 
yoke, especially  while  they  are  younj.  If  this  hap- 
pen, sheepskin  closely  covered  »ith  short  wool 
(faouid  be  immediately  nailed  on  the  yoke,  with  the 
woolly  side  out;  and  so  placed  as  to  keep  the  wood 
entirely  from  the  neck  of  the  animal;  likewise,  so 
that  the  sheepskin  will  not  wrinkle.  This  has  never 
failed,  with  me,  to  efl'ect  a  cure  of  the  galls,  when 
observed  before  they  became  extensive. 

Too  many  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  endea- 
voured to  bring  the  ox  into  more  general  use,  have 
greatly  injured  the  cause  they  intended  to  promote, 
by  endeavouring  to  convince  their  readers  that  the 
ox  is  equal  to  the  horse  for  agricultural  purposes, 
provided  he  be  properly  formed  and  managed.* 
This  has  introduced  the  useless,  expensive  and  trou- 
blesome harness  used  for  horses;  and  as  one  horse 
carts  happened  also  to  be  fashionable,  the  ox  too 
must  be  used  in  that  way,  although  the  usual  and 
only  rational  plea  of  being  placed  near  to  the  draught 
is  not  applicable  to  him,  as  two  oxen  may  be  more 
readily  fixed  in  that  way  than  one.  It  has,  how- 
ever, loo  often  occurred,  since  ilic  rage  lor  gentle- 
man farming  commenced,  that  it  matters  not  hotv 
erroneous  the  theory  or  practice  may  be,  if  it  hap- 
pen to  be  fashionable. 

Overrating  the  properties  of  the  ox  so  much, 
gives  those  who  are  opposed  to  him  full  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  that  his  advocates  are  egregiously 
mistaken  in  many  things  urged  in  favour  of  him. 
This,  of  consequence,  more  or  less  invalidates  the 
whole  that  has  been  advanced  by  t.^em. 

The  great  feats  which  have  been  achieved  at 
plough  races,  by  oxen,  pampered,  exercised  and 
k«pt  like  race  horses,  for  this  purpose,  have  also  ex- 
cited expectations  from  them,  that  can  never  be  re 
alized  in  practice. 

When  those  who  have  been  deceived  by  this  in- 
considerate piece  of  business,  discover  their  error, 
they  too  frequently  become  prejudiced  against  this 
very  useful  animal,  for  no  better  reason,  than  that 
they  expect  more  from  hia  than  he  is  capable  of 
performing. 

The  desire  to  introduce  Ihe  use  of  oxen  in  the 
place  of  horses,  has  been  sJch,  that  even  Mr.  Bord- 
ley,  who  must  have  knowr  the  bad  eflects  produced 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  .Uaryland,  by  feeiling  too 
much  straw  to  horned  citlle,  says  in  his  book  of 
Husbandry,  "A  horse  co.'ts  as  much  as  four  and  a 


ST.*) 


half  oxen,  and   the  keep  of  the  ox,  in  summ-T,  is 

grass   alone;  in  wi r,  straw,  on  which   they  may 

be  worked  nioderatcli;  if  hard  worked,  they  have 
hay." 

An  ox  cannot  work  hard  on  hay,  ami  so  far  from 
hciii;;  able  to  work  miidcrately  on  straw,  he  is  re- 
ductd  to  a  skeleton  if  ke|)t  on  it  witlioul  working, 
unless  his  constitution  be  peculiarly  liaidy. 

It   may  he  useful   to    observe  that  the  ox,  when 
workeil   on   grass,  is  sometimes   scoured   severely,  I  attending  it. 
especially  if  the   grass  be  young.     So  soon  as  this  |      "Di.e  acie  of 

IS  seen,  he  should   be  kept  from  grass,  and   led  on  i  toes,  will  averan.-  one  third  of  a  Ion  of  hen.i. 
hay  and  oats,  until  the  complaint  be  removed.     If  it  I  is  a  ca'h  article  in  market,  at   liom  201)  lo  «'''Hi"ner 
be  sutlered  to  run  on  h.m,  he  will  fall  away  greatly.  I  ton.     'laking  the  lowest  of  these,  the  valuVof  the 
and  become  too  weak  lo  labour  hard.  hemp  from  one  acre  would  be 

The  same,  also,  sometimes  happens  when  the  ox        7  bushels  of  seed  at  U  per  bushel 
IS  worked  in  winter,  and   fed   cither  on    turnips   or! 
potatoes  with  hay.     The  remedy  is  oats  in  place  of 
these  roots,  until  Ihe  disease  be  (iroperly  cheeked. 

The  ox  is  naturally  sluggish.  However,  bad  and 
lazy  drivers,  scanty  or  improper  food,  or  longer  con- 
tinued  exercise   than  the  animal  is  capable  of  en-  „, 

during,  unless  he  be  driven  very  slow,  are  the  prin-        Do.  for  dreTsing, 
cipal  causes  of  his  becoming  so  insufferably  slow  in 
his  motion. 


respicls  much  preferable  lo  the  Uunsi.n  hrn.p.— 
Uhynot,  Ihcrefoie,  encourage  domeslir  nmnufMr- 
tures,  secure  forlunes  to  ourselves,  and  cave  our 
country  the  expense  of  large  sums  of  inon.y.  tent 
abroad  for  articles  which  we  are  better  calculated 
to  raise  at  home? 

"The  Bdvanlai;es  or  profits  lo  be  derived  from 
Uiis  business,  will  ()robably  be  made  apparent  by 
he  lollowing  exhibit  of  the  expenses  and  proree.lt 

I  laniTTsuitable  for  rorn  or  pota- 
"      '    -     "         '■  hirh 


Deduct  the  expense  of  2  bushels  of  seed 

for  sowing. 
Do.  labour  in  ploughing,  sowing,  and  har- 
sting, 


CULTIVATION  OF  HEMP. 
The  Worcester  Ytgis  of  the  14lh  inst.  state 
interesting  communication   was  made  to  the  Wor 
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Which,  deducted  from  |87.66,  leaves 

proceeds  from  one  acre. 
"I  have  in  my  possession,  certificates  from  gentle- 
men of  Ihe  first  respectability,  stating  that  the  net 


„...^    »  1.       1  f     ■  ,     1        ,      „      ..  ffofi'sof  land  of  a  middling  quality,  sown  to  beniD. 

cester  Ag.icultura   bociety  by  the  President,  on  Ihe    the  last  season,  was  «85  per  acre 

Xs^it^va  obfer?el')^';°".°''■^'''':^'"^^^'"'^•"  '"  ."'^'^'''  '■"•^'^  "«J  "°  ^o"""*^"';  for  I  consider 
MS  It  was  observed  that  "during  the  past  year,  more  them  sufficient  inducements  for  agriculturist,  to  eo- 
han  ticcnty   Iwusaml  bushels  ol  gram  of  the  various  I  ga-e  in  growin-  hem,,  and  flax 

kinds   including  oats,  rye  corn  and  barley,  had  been  I      "I  am  now  travelling  through  Ihe  New  England 
l[°i^tl"illT  T!:^  ^  •""^"'^  IHirpose-'of  enco'liragmg    the   ciflture 

^h.     hl^  I,    ;,■  r  n      ""f  ?"«"<=«  "'  "b'^  fact    of  these  valuable  products,  by  giving  Ihe  nrce.sarr 

that  the  cultivation  o    flax   and  hemp   was  recom-    information   respecting   the   manner  of  cultivating 
mended.     That  industry  which  had  been  heretofore         ■   ■  .   '     -     &  ■  lai.iicr  o.  n.iu.aiinK 


directed  to  the  raising  of  grain  in  this  vicinity,  must 
be  diverted  and  applied  to  other  objects  of  agricul- 
ture; at  least  so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary  to  the 
production  of  the  quantity  of  the  imported  grain 
as  mentioned  above.  It  might  seem  from  this,  that 
agriculture  had  been  affected  prejudicially  by  the 
canal  from  this  place  to  Providence,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular it  was  no  doubt  true;  but  in  almost  every 
thing  else  it  had  been  greatly  benefited.  The  price 
of  Ihe  20,000  bushels  of  grain  has  been  more  than 


and  dressing  them  for  market  or  for  manufaclurint: 
Credentials  will  be  presented  from  officers  of  th« 
(General  Government."  [jv*.  E.  Fm. 


(From  Die  Political  .Spectator.) 

LARGE  POTATOES. 

Mr.  Editor — On  seeing  in  your  intelligent  pepfr 

of  the  17lh  inst.  the  account  of  a  potato  raised  iiy 

our  mutual   friend,  Mrs.  John  Ashby,  of  this  coun- 


•  If  it  could  be  admitted  tiat  some  gentlemen,  by  great 
attention  to  breeding,  hav^  reared  oxen  which  do  as 
much  work  as  is  commoily  done  by  what  are  called 
good  plough  horses,  wouldnot  the  same  elfortof  art,  if 
it  had  been  also  employel  in  improving  the  breed  of 
plough  horses,  have  kept  ip  the  same  distance  between 
the  horse  and  ox  that  cxiscd  previously  to  any  especial 
eare  being  taken  to  impro-e  the  latter.'  It  would  seem 
that  this  cannot  be  doubid  by  those  who  have  noticed 
the  marked  difference  in  loi-ses,  apparentlvof  the  same 
sir-e,  not  only  in  liuicknfls  of  motion  and  durability 
b«t  also  iu  streogtb. 


saved  in  the  diminished  sum  at  which  the  article  of :  ty,  I  was  induced  to  weigh  some  of  mm*"      The  re 

plaster  of  Paris  alone   may  be  purchased.     Lime,       

and  many  other  articles,  have  been  procured  at 
lower  prices,  and  probably  consumed  in  the  same 
districts  where  the  imported  grain  might  have  been 
raised.  We  say  nothing  of  the  new  market  created 
for  much  of  our  produce,  and  the  greater  facilities 
of  transportation." 

The  same  paper  presents  copies  of  two  letters 
on  cultivating  hemp,  from  H.  L.  Barnum  to  Gover- 
nor Lincoln,  from  which  Ihe  following  passages  are 
extracted. 

"No  branch  of  agriculture  is  so  well  calculated 
at  the  present  lime,  to  promote  Ihe  interests  of  in- 
dividuals, or  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  as  the 
culture  of  hemp  and  Jlax. 

"The  demand  for  these  articles  will  be  shown  by 
the  following  statements: 

In   18J7,the   value  of  hempen  fabrics  imported 

into  the  United  Stales,  amounted  to  $2,154,615 

In  addition  to  this,  large  sums  are  annually  expend- 
ed in  equipping  American  vessels  in  foreign  ports, 
where  such  equipments  can  be  obtained  cheaper 
than  in  Ihe  ports  of  the  United  Slates.  The  navy 
of  the  United  Slates,  which  is  now  far  from  being 
inconsiderable,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  as  well  as 
their  commercial  tonnage,  (at  present  amounting  lo 
more  than  one  million  and  a  hall",)  must  always  cre- 
ate a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  hemp. 

"The  Navy  Commissioners,  in  their  reports  on 
this  subject,  state  that  Ihe  American  hemp  is  io  all 


lilt  as  follows — one  1  lb.  7  oz. — one  1  lb.  9  oz the 

3d,  1  lb.  14  oz.  Through  this  last  one  the  grounrf- 
wiice  had  cut  a  complete  passway,  what  loss  m 
weight  might  have  been  thereby  sustained  is  to  t>e 
imagined. 

I  also  took  the  contents  of  one  hill,  the  produrt 
of  one  potato,  22  in  number,  7  of  which  were 
small,  hut  from  the  size  of  Ihe  others,  was  induced 
to  weigh  Ihem — the  result  was  eleven  and  a  half 
pounds. 

And  now,  to  cap  the  climax,  let  me  say  that  I 
made  800  hills,  and  planted  therein  .SOO  potatoes,  on 
the  1st  of  March  last.  On  Ihe  14th  day  of  June 
began  to  u<e  Ihem,  and  have  daily,  freely,  and  fully 
used  them  in  all  the  departments  of  the  family,  op 
lo  the  22d  of  Oclober — through  which  time  107 
hillb  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of — the  remaining 
Ul.}  hills  were  then  taken  up  and  measured.  Each 
half  bushel  heaped,  the  result  was  twenty-fire 
bushels,  from  the  193  hills,  of  potatoes.  .Moreover, 
it  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  22  bushels,  of  the 
above  are  by  far  the  largest  ever  raised  in  this  or 
perhaps  any  other  state  in  the  union. 

This  is  no  puff,  hut  simply  an  abridged  statement 
of  facts,  susceptible  of  abundant  (iroof.  Should  it 
elicit  inquiry  touching  the  best  and  most  profitable 
manner  of  growing  that  valuable  root,  to  which  to 
little  allention  has  heielofore  been  given,  all  ihe  re- 
ward sought  fur  will  be  yielded  to  your  friend,  (cc. 
J.  U.  Ci.iU.ut.. 
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LAUCiK  CORN. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  noticed  a  stalk  of  corn,  pre- 
senleil  to  us  by  Capt. 'rri|>pe  of  this  county,  with 
fine  ears  on  il;  we  have  since  received  two  stalks 
Ironi  Henry  Uolliilay,  Ksfj.  the  one  bearing  eight 
the  other  ten  ears— the  seed  he  obtained  from  Capt. 
'I'rippe  about  two  years  ago  and  has  been  since  se- 
lecting his  seed  corn  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  (he  captain,  viz.  selecting  from  the  most  produc- 
tive corn  in  the  field  as  seed  corn — and  is  convinced 
of  the  great  advantage  to  he  derived  by  farmers 
Iroru  pursuing  this  course.  Last  week  we  received 
ten  ears  of  very  large  corn  from  Win.  G.  Tilgh- 
man,  e-q.  of  Miles  river,  in  this  county— some  of 
the  ears  mca--ured  in  length  upwards  of  12  inches, 
and  had  from  18  lo  2-2  rows  on  the  cob,  the  grain 
very  large,  one  of  the  cars  had  upwards  of  1200 
grains  on  it  and  most  of  them  1000;  one  car,  (not 
the  largest)  shelled  a  pint  and  a  gill,  good  measure 
— Mr.  'rilghman  says,  in  his  note  accompanying 
the  corn,  "it  will  not  perhaps  be  amiss  to  inform 
jou  how  I  got  this  breed  of  corn — about  12  or  14 
vears  ago  (Jiipt.  Hullen  went  to  Richmond,  V^a.  for 
a  load  of  coal  lor  the  late  Mr.  Barton  of  your  town, 
and  on  his  return  he  came  to  my  house  to  take  in  a 
load  of  wheat;  I  happened  to  go  on  hoard  of  his 
boat,  where  I  saw  a  part  of  two  ears  of  corn;  they 
fctruck  me  as  being  the  largest  and  finest  1  had  ever 
seen;  I  aske<l  for  and  obtained  them. — This  was 
late  in  the  fall,  the  spring  following  I  planted  them, 
and  I  think,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  I  made  a 
liarrel  or  a  barrel  and  a  half,  which  put  nic  fully 
into  the  seed.  For  the  last  10  years  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  selecting  my  seed  corn  (iviicn  husking) 
from  the  largest  and  finest  cars,  until  I  got  what 
would  serve  for  planting;  last  year  I  gathered  part 
of  my  seed  corn  from  stalks  that  bore  two  ears, 
but  as  yet  have  discovered  no  difference — I  mean 
to  persevere  in  this  plan,  selecting  the  twin  ears." — 
Mr.  'I'll^hman,  we  understand,  has  about  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  (hills,  the 
number  of  acres  ought  to  have  been  given]  in  culti- 
vation the  present  year,  and  thinks  he  will  gather  at 
least  lOUO  barrels.  [Easton  paper. 


HOKTZCnLTUKB. 


Arooi.  de  Leche — Pai.o  de  ViCA — Milk  Tree — 
Cow  Tree. 

Linnccan,  /?ol.  Garden,  t 
J.  S.  Skinneu,  Esq.  .Vov.  i,  1829.      \ 

The  tree  known  under  the  above  Spanish  and 
English  names  is  a  native  of  V^enczuela. 

M.  Magendie,  a  traveller  in  that  country,  gives 
the  following  account  of  this  singular  vegetable 
ptodiiclion,  "in  the  valleys  of  Aragiia  there  is  a 
tree  c  lied  Palo  ilc  k'aca,  which  rises  like  the  broad- 
leafed  star  apple.' 

Its  long  and  pointed  leaves,  toiizh  and  alternate, 
nrc  inarkeil  by  lateral  ribs,  prominent  at  the  lower 
Kurface  ami  parallel.  We  did  not  see  the  flower; 
the  fruit  somewhat  fleshy,  and  containing  one, 
>omelime8  two  nuts.  When  incisions  are  made  in 
tli«  trunk  of  the  Cow  tree,  it  emits  abundance  of 
glutinous  milk,  tolerably  thick,  de-litiite  of  all  acri- 
ii.ony.and  of  an  aKreeabln  and  balmy  smell. 

It  was  offiTed  us  in  7'or(umn<,|  and  wc  drank 
ronsiderahic  ipiantilies  of  il  in  the  evening  before 
we  «ent  In  beil,  and  early  in  the  morning,  without 
findinK  llie  hast  injurious  clliet.  'I'he  viscosity  ol 
the  milk  alone  renders  it  a  little  disngrecahle.  'l"he 
negioesanil  coloiirid  people  eat  it  wlih  bread. — 
'I'he  negroes  grow  fit  in  the  seasim  of  most  milk. 
'I'hc  juice  exposed  to  the  air  (iresenls  on  its  siirficc, 
membranes  of  a   slroniily  aninr.alizeil   matter,  yel- 


lijwi-h,  stringy  and  resembling  a  cheesy  substance. 
These  membranes, separated  from  the  more  aqueous 
liquid,  are  elastic,  almost  like  caoutchouc;  but  they 
undergo  in  time  the  same  phenomena  of  putrefac- 
tion as  gelatin.  The  natives  call  this  coagulum 
cheese.  This  coagulum  grows  sour  in  five  or  six 
days,  as  observed  by  experiment.  The  milk  con- 
tained in  a  stopped  vial  bad  deposited  a  lilllfe  co- 
agulum, and  far  irom  becoming  fu;lid,  it  expelled  in- 
stantly a  balsamic  odour.  Ficsh  juice,  mixed  with 
common  water,  scarcely  coagulates  at  all;  but  on 
contact  with  nitric  acid,  the  separations  of  viscous 
membranes  took  place.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  coast 
of  Barbula  and  near  the  lake  of  Maracaybo." 

M.  Rredemeyer  says,  "it  exists  three  days  jour- 
ney cast  of  Caracas,  in  the  valley  of  Caucagua." 

M.  Kunth  says  it  belongs  to  the  sapota  family. — 
On  the  barren  sides  of  a  rock  grows  this  tree,  with 
coreaceaus  and  dry  leaves,  and  large  woody  roots. 
For  several  months  It  receives  no  moisture,  (the 
rains  being  periodical,)  and  its  branches  appear  dry 
and  dead,  but  gives  milk  upon  piercing  the  trunk. 
At  sunrise  the  milk  flows  most  abundantly.  It 
grows  yellow  and  thick  on  the  suiface  as  cream. 

The  other  [ilants  which  came  wiih  the  Cow  tree 
are  the  Bolivian  Mountain  Gloriana.and  a  Helonia, 
neither  of  which  do  1  know  by  these  names;  but 
the  other,  the  Rosa  del  Monte,  I  have  often  seen. 
The  tree  grows  -10  to  50  feet  high  in  the  vicinity  of 
water  courses,  produces  beautiful  drooping  foliage 
and  a  s|dendid  scarlet  flower  nearly  or  quite  as 
large  as  the  tree  Pa;onia,  and  flowers  very  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  Astrapea. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WM.  PRINCE. 


"  CUryaonhyllum  cainilo. 

t  The  Calabash  cut  in  two,  aod  u*ed  to  drink  out  of. 


Extract  of  a  letter  from  Jacob  B.  Gather,  Esq.,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  ll'illiam  I'rince,  proprietor  (f  thi 
Liniucan  Botanic  Garden,  dated  May -i,  1S2S). 
"W'e  have  a  new  grape  in  this  neighbourhood, 
raised  from  the  seed  of  raisins  by  Mr.  Funk,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  line,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  trans- 
parent and  firm,  sweet  flesh.  There  is  but  a  single 
plant  yet,  which  I  saw  this  spring';  its  growth  is  re- 
markably strong,  resembling  the  Isabella.  It  pro- 
duced its  first  fruit  last  summer;  grows  in  Mr-  Funk's 
garden,  on  the  north  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  very 
hardy;  has  shoots  more  than  20  feet  long,  of  last 
year's  growth.  He  has  several  others  raised  in  the 
same  way  and  same  time,  but  none  have  produced 
fruit  excepting  the  one." 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
«r0CKS  FOR  GRAFTING. 

Mr.  Fcssenden  —  I  noticed  in  one  of  your  late  pa- 
pers some  queries  respecting  the  grafting  of  pears 
on  thorns.  I  do  not  think  them  so  good  as  pear 
stocks;  yet  Ibey  nini/  answer,  provided  the  scions  be 
inserted  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  that  the 
trees  may  take  root  from  the  scions — otherwise,  the 
pear  will  so  much  outgrow  the  thorn,  that  neither 
the  stock  nor  roots  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the 
lop.  I  know  of  a  pear  tree  which  was  graflcd  on  a 
thorn  some  feel  from  the  ground;  the  stalk  of  which 
is  now  two  inches  only,  and  the  [)ear  (just  above)  is 
six  Inches  in  dianieteil  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  set  a  frame  under  the  tree  to  prop  il  up. 

As  our  common  red  cherry  does  not  grow  so 
large  as  the  F.M;;li-h  cherry  tree,  i  think  the  same 
remarks  Hoiild  apply. 

I  have  noliceil  many  of  Bolmcr's  W'ashington 
plum  trees,  which  are  about  twice  as  large  as  the 
>iocks  on  which  they  stand.  I  think  it  is  evident 
Ihat  the  trees  would  have  been  mure  than  twice  as 
valuable  if  grafted  so  low  that  Ihey  had  taken  root 
from  the  scions.  It  is  desirable,  for  all  varieties,  to 
use  st.ilks  that  will  grow  as  large  and  as  fast  as  the 
scions  set  in  lliem.  HiNur  Little. 

Buektport.Mc.  Ao«.  1,  1S2>. 


LIME  PLANT. 
This  plant  (Podophtjllum  pcU:iluni)  is  a  singular 
production  of  nature.  The  stem,  foliage,  flower, 
and  fruit,  are  formed  in  the  earth;  and  after  the 
plant  has  come  up,  there  is  nothing  more  than  the 
xlunsion  of  parts.  The  stems,  at  the  height  of 
from  tight  to  twelve  inches,  branch  out  in  two 
arms,  at  the  extremity  of  each  is  a  large  palmafod 
l«,a.  In  the  fork  proceeds  the  fruit  stem.  The 
rn>t  that  is  seen  in  the  spring  is  a  delicate  membra- 
neous cap,  which  is  soon  burst  open  by  the  flower 
bud,  which  is  large,  white  and  rouml.  The  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  lying  close  to  the  stem  or  trunk, 
soon  appear,  and  as  the  plant  rises,  the  fruit  stem 
iluiigates  and  the  arms  elevate  themselves.  The 
finit  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  lime,  green  while 
growing,  and  yellow  when  ripe;  has  the  flavour  of  a 
pine  apple;  and  as  to  eating,  but  little  inferior  to 
thit  fruit.  The  plant  requires  a  moist  soil  in  a  sha- 
dy situation.  May  be  propagated  by  seed,  but  best 
by  dividing  the  roots,  which  are  creeping  and 
jointed.     The  root  is  medicinal.  [lb. 

(From  the  Taunton  Advocate.) 
SWEET  GREENING. 
.Vr.  Editor, — On  observing  in  your  Advocate  of 
the  2.3d  inst.  an  article  by  V'eritas  respecting  the 
sweet  greening  described  in  the  American  Orchar- 
dist,  I  went  immediately  to  Kingston  to  make  more 
particular  inquiry  of  the  cultivators  of  those  trees, 
and  lo  cxarfiine  the  apple  attentively.  I  have  the 
satislaclion  to  asccrl:iin  that  the  statement  in  mjr 
Orchardist  is  substantially  correct,  except  a  trifling 
error  in  the  description.  The  apple  does  not  so 
nearly  resemble  the  Rhode  island  (jreening  as  I  had 
conceived,  it  is  more  like  the  Tolman  Sweeting, 
though  it  far  surpasses  that  apple  in  good  qualities, 
abounding  more  in  rich  sirupy  juice.  The  tree  it- 
self is  much  in  (he  form  of  the  Rhode  island 
Greeninsr,  it  is  a  good  bearer,  more  uniform  and 
abundant  in  its  production  than  trees  in  general. 
The  tree  which  I  examined  is  of  full  size,  and 
about  twelve  bushels  were  taken  from  it  this  season. 
An  aged  woman  assured  me  that  she  had  kept  the 
apples  till  July.  I  send  you  half  a  dozen  for  in- 
spection, and  1  believe  a  few  of  the  young  trees 
may  be  oblaired  at  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Bradford,  of  Kingston.  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
delicious  article  in  the  epicurean  catalogue  than  a 
baked  sweet  apple  in  winter,  but  it  is  what  we  rare- 
ly enjoy,  so  rare  indeed  that  its  real  excellence  has 
not  been  duly  appreciated.  Were  il  better  known 
the  tree  would  be  more  generally  cultivated,  and 
Ihosc  whose  tastes  are  congenial  to  my  own  might 
pride  the.Tiselves  in  a  favourite  dainty,  without  the 
risk  of  impaiiing  heall]. 

1  am  respeclfiily  yours, 

James  Tiuchkr. 
Plymoullt,  Oct.  27, 1829. 


RVRAIi  SCOXVOMV. 


SHELTERING  FARM  LANDS. 
The  practice,  almost  o.ery  where  prevailing  in 
the  United  Slates,  of  reniiving  every  tree  from  the 
ground,  in  clearing  new  laid,  shews  that  the  impor- 
tance of  affording  shelter  o  farms  exjiosed  to  high 
winds  and  lilting  blasts,  is  lot  sufliciently  appreciat- 
ed. When  interspersed  wth  stripes  or  masses  of 
|dantation,  not  only  are  .sirh  lands  rendered  mora 
congenial  to  the  growth  of  ^ra.ss  and  urain,  and  tha 
iiealth  of  pasturing  animals  but  the  local  climate  it 
improved.  'The  fact  that  ttc  climate  may  he  thus 
improved,  has,  in  many  nisiinces,  been  sufficiently 
f*labli.-lied.  It  is,  indeed,  tslonishirg  how  much 
lietter  entile  thrive  in  fields  even  but  moderatelj 
-hcltcred,  than  they  do  in  ai  open,  exposed  coun- 
try-    In  the  breeding  of  catte,  a  sheltered  farm,  or 
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B  sheltrrcd  cnriicr  in  a  farm,  is  a  lliinE  inucli  pni- 
ed,  K>,  by  afl'onliiif;  tliem  protvclioii  from  llic  keen 
winds  of  ipriii;;  and  aiiltinin,  llicy  uriirormly  f«ed 
witb  more  rrvcdoni,  and  much  LcUer  llian  if  (bey 
were  exposed. 

The  operation  of  skreen  plantations,  observes 
Marsball,  is  not  merely  Ibal  of  nivini;  sbrllcr  to  the 
animals  lodging  beneath  Ihtin;  but,  likewise,  in 
breaking  the  uniform  current  of  the  wind — sliatter- 

»  ing  the  cutlin;  blasts,  and  throwina;  them  into  ed- 
dies; (bus  meliorating  the  air  (o  .<onie  distance  from 
(hem.  Living  trees  communicate  a  degree  of  ac- 
tual warmth  to  (be  air  which  envelopes  (hem. 
Where  there  is  life,  there  is  warmth,  not  only  in 
animal,  but  vegetable  nature-  'I'lic  severest  I'rosl 
rarely  affects  the  sap  of  trees,  llcnce  it  appears, 
that  trees  and  shrubs,  properly  disposed  in  a  bleak 
lituation,  tend  to  improve  (he  lands  so  situated,  in 
a  threefold  way,  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture; 
namely,  by  giving  sheller  to  stock;  by  bre.iking  the 
currents  of  wind>;  and  by  communicating  a  degree 
of  warmth,  or  softness,  to  the  air  in  calmer  weather. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  aWogethcr  kppt  out  of  view, 
that  the  retaining,  and  judiciously  arranging  a  por- 
tion of  growing  timber  on  a  farm,  confers  a  rich- 
ness, and  picturesque  beauty  on  the  landscape.  We 
have  s;en  some  lands,  on  wliich  nothing  was  sought 
for    but    profit    and    shelter,  where    the    greatest 

'  beauty  was  produced  by  adopting  this  system. 
Where,  however,  trees  for  shade  may  be  requisite 
for  agricultural  purposes,  they  should  be  sufTiciently 
open  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  For  this 
purpose,  trees  with  lofty  stems,  and  large  heads, 
pruned  to  single  stems,  arc  preferable.  To  shelter 
live  stock,  the  skreen  should  be  open  ut  the  bot- 
tom. Otherwise,  it  is  injurious,  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. The  blast  not  only  acquires  additional  cur- 
rent, but  snow  is  liable  to  be  blown  through,  and  to 
be  lodged  in  drifts  on  the  leeward  side,  to  the  an- 
noyance and  danger  of  sheep  that  have  repaired 
thither  for  shelter. 


bees  to  believe,  (hat  by  such  kin>l  of  corilrivaneo, 
llii'V  are  prevented  from  swarming  at  all.  U(jlh 
winch  opinions  arc  assuredly  dl  founiled.  I  take 
upon  ine  to  assert,  th.it  onethird  of  the  prime  or 
I'ufl  ftrarms  escape  unperccived;  and  lli.it,  general- 
ly, williDUt  the  least  iiidii-aliiin  of  llieir  dtsjgn 
I  111'  seasons  and  hours  of  swariuing  arc  also  muih 
nll^t;lkell;  they  sometimes  swarm  in  Mirib,  fre- 
<l'irnlly  in  April,  and  from  seven  in  the  iiiorning  till 
I'lur  in  the  evening;  many  rise  so  early  and  so 
l;ilf.  Nor  will  a  transient  viewing  of  them  now 
and  then  suffice;  one  minute  shall  present  no  ap- 
ppar^ince  of  swarming,  anil  in  the  next  they  shall 
suddenly  issue,  and  lly  quite  away.  Those  that  are 
duplicated  arc  equally  as  prone  as  those  in  bingle 
straw  hives;  for  all  will  equally  pursue  great  Na- 
ture's law,  to  swurm.  Without,  therefore,  a  bec- 
licrd,  or  person  appointed  lor  conslani  xeatching,  not 
c;isually,  but  without  intermission,  from  seven  till 
four,  the  propiietor  will  have  his  expectations,  in  a 
great  measure,  disappointed.  A  child  or  aged  per- 
son may  be  hired  for  the  purpose,  at  the  easy 
clKiri;e  of  two-pence  or  threepence  a  day,  where- 
by, if  only  o'le  swarm  be  preserved,  it  will  prove  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  expense;  besides  be- 
ing sure  of  losing  none  of  the  rest,  and  the  pre- 
venting a  ereat  deal  of  anxiety,  and  often  a  very 
fruitless  (rouble  to  those  who  keep  four  stocks,  or 
more. 


BEES. 

In  (he  department  of  Calvados,  they  have  a 
method  of  managing  their  bees,  which  is  worth  the 
attention  of  apiarians,  in  countries  where  the  hives 
are  transported  from  place  to  place  for  change  of 
food.  In  one  half  of  this  department,  called  Le 
Boeage,  large  tracts  of  high  land  are  covered  with 
buck-wheat,  and  then  the  bees  produce  excellent 
wax,  but  bad  honey.  In  another  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, in  the  plain,  tvhere  saintfoin  is  extensively 
cultivated,  the  honey  is  delicious,  but  the  wax  is 
bad,  and  diincult  to  bleach. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  cultivators  of  the  Boeage, 
as  soon  as  the  saintfoin  begins  to  flower,  to  send 
their  hives  down  into  the  plains,  and  to  lenf;llien 
them  by  means  of  an  empty  hive,  to  which  llic 
bees  are  allowed  access;  by  the  removal  of  the  lop 
of  the  old  hive.    This  operation  they  call  caiotlcr. 

As  soon  as  the  saintfoin  ceases  to  produce  blos- 
soms, tliey  lake  their  hives  home,  separate  the  new 
hire  from  the  old  one,  and  drive  the  bees  out  of  the 
former  into  the  latter;  an  operation  which  is  easily 
performed,  by  inverting  the  one  under  the  other. 
By  this  means,  they  effectually  separate  the  honey- 
comb prepared  from  thesainlfoin  from  that  exlr.ict- 
ed  from  the  buck-wheat,  and  make  use  of  either 
according  to  their  convenience.  The  usual  [iracticc 
is  to  leave  the  honey  from  the  buckwheat  for  tii' 
winter  provision  of  the  bees. 


SWARMING  OF  BEES. 
It  is  a  prevailing  and  general  opinion,  (hat  bres 
never  suarin  without  Jirsl  showing  some  prcviou' 
signs  or  tokens;  and  that  they  seldom  swarm  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  day.  Those  who  keep 
bees  in  the  duplicate  manner,  by  setting  one  hive 
or  box  over  another,  are  misled  by  the  writer*  on 
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BALTIMORE  AND  SUSQUEHANNA  RAIL 
ROAD. 

Office  of  the  Baltimore  and  .Susquehanna  ) 
Itail  Uoad  Company,  Oct.  19,  18^9.  \ 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehan- 
na Rail  Road  Company: 
Gentlemen, — Since  the  last  Annual  Report  of 
the  Board,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Stockholders 
was  called  on  the  251h  day  of  May,  to  consider  what 
steps  were  then  necessary  to  be  adopted  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  company.  At  that  meeting  the  views 
of  the  board  were  submitted  at  large  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  stockholders,  who,  altera  free  con- 
sultation and  interchange  of  opinion.  Resolved,  That 
it  was  expedient  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  as  far  as  the  division  line  be- 
tween Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  stockholders,  a  copy  of  its  proceed- 
ings, together  with  the  report  of  the  board,  is  here- 
with submitted,  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts  and  arguments  upon  which  the  resolution  was 
founded  to  proceed  wilh  the  work,  is  respectfully 
requested  from  those  who  were  absent  upon  that 
occasion — and  others,  who  may  now  begin  to  feel 
an  interest  in  the  subject. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Resolution  of  the  stockliold- 
ers,  the  board  proceeded  lo  a  careful  examination 
of  the  various  routes,  which  had  been  surveyed 
and  reported  to  the  company  by  Gen.  Swift;  and 
also  directed  a  particular  survey  to  be  made  along 
the  valley  of  Jones'  Falls  and  Roland's  Run  to  the 
head  of  the  l.'ittcr  stream.  The  surveys  and  plots 
being  relumed,  the  board  were  placed  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  whole  subject,  and  with  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  a  fair  comparison  of  the 
various  courses  which  had  been  designated  for  the 
line  of  Ihe  road — these  were, 

I-t.  The  Turnpike  Road  from  Baltimore  to  York. 
2il.  From  the  fir.-t  Bridge  on  the  Vork  road, 
along  the  valley  of  .Jenkins'  run  and  Herring 
run,  to  the  source  of  the  laltcr  in  Sater's  rislge, 
and  thenre  lo  a  point  near  the  ten  mile  stone 
on  the  York  road,  and  where  the  sources  of 
Roland's  run  and  Deyc's  run  approach  each 
other. 
The  3d.  Along  the   valley  of  Jones'  falls  (o  (he 


mouth  of  Roland's  run,  and  thence  along  (ho 
margin  of  (hit  stream  (o  (he  same  poin(  a>  tht 
second  route. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that  alt  thcie  routes  of  the 
firtt  division  of  the   road  from   Ilalliniure,  unite  at 
llie  same  place,  which   in  any   event  niu'tt  bcconna 
the  point  of  future  extension  of  Ihe   road   to   the 
main  Gunpowder,  and  thence  to  the  Susquehanna 
river.     It  was  therefore  only  necessary  at  Ibis  time 
for  the.  board   to  determine  the  aeiinl  route  upon 
this    first   division,  Icavin,;   Ihe   preeise   location   of 
the  road  from  that  point  lor  further  and  uiore  mi- 
nute examination  and  future  decision. 

A  comparison  of  Ihe  three  routes  abnve  men- 
tioned, left  no  hesitation  upon  the  niiinls  of  the  Di- 
rectors, that  the  one  along  (he  margin  of  Junes' 
falls  and  Roland's  run  was,  in  every  respec(,  to  be 
preferred  over  (he  others,  uniting  in  itself  greater 
facility  of  construction — abundance  of  stone  and 
other  materials — less  expense  in  making  it,  and 
when  finished,  more  permanency  and  durability. — 
The  report  of  the  Engineers  will  show  in  detail  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  routes,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  board  is  sustained. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  state  in  this  rejiort  all  the 
facts  which  exist,  in  regard  to  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  the  lines  indicated  by  the  surveys.  It 
is  sufficient  to  remark  in  regard  to  the  first— o/"  (As 
'i'iirn;)ifceroad,~lhat  in  order  to  render  it  practica- 
ble for  Ihe  uses  of  a  rail  road,  it  will  be  necessary 
lo  break  up  the  present  bed,  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  down  the  elevations  and  filling  the  hollows, 
and  grading  them  to  such  slopes  as  could  be  profita- 
bly used  on  a  rail  road.  These  cuttings  and  em- 
bankments, from  Ihe  nature  of  Ihe  country  over 
which  the  turnpike  passes,  would  form  a  series  of 
inclined  planes,  and  would  require  a{  least  forty 
stationary  engines  to  overcome  the  same  number 
of  elevations  Ijctween  Baltimore  and  the  Susque- 
hanna river.  The  cost  of  preparing  Ihe  interme- 
diate road  between  the  inclined  pianos,  would  have 
been  enormously  expensive,  and  when  to  all  these 
dilficulties,  you  add  the  cost  of  purchasing  out  the 
proprietors  of  the  present  turnpike  route,  there 
could  be  no  hesitation  in  ailopting  the  opinion  of 
Gen.  Swift,  in  his  repoit  of  18:28,  "that  any  idea  of 
constructing  a  rail  way  upon  the  turnpike  road 
must  be  abandoned." 

The  second  line  along  Ihe  eastern  side  of  the 
turnpike  road,  in  the  direction  of  Jenkins'  run  and 
the  western  branches  of  the  1  Icrring  run,  was  found 
upon  more  dose  inspection  to  involve  greater  diffi- 
cullies  than  had  been  anticipated.  To  enable  the 
stockholders  to  judge  between  the  comparative  me- 
rils  of  these  routes,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
to  attain  the  point  of  the  first  division  of  termina- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  summit  of  Sater't 
ridge,  which  is  -178  feet  above  tide;  lo  accomplish 
this  object  by  a  direct  line  along  the  turnpike  has 
been  shown  to  be  impracticable.  The  next  eflbrl 
was  lo  effect  the  same  end  by  following  Ihe  valleys 
of  streams  having  their  source  in  (hat  ridge.  This 
it  was  thought  could  be  done  by  following  Ihe  val- 
ley of  Jenkins'  run  to  its  head,  thence  to  the  first 
western  branch  of  Herring  run  to  its  head,  thencs 
to  Ihe  second  and  third  branohes,  whose  valley 
reaches  to  Ihe  summit  of  Ihe  ridge.  But  it  was 
found,  that  after  passing  Jenkins'  run,  Ihe  branches 
of  Herring  run,  before  mentioned,  rise  from  th* 
slope  of  Sater's  ridge  and  pursue  a  south  easterly 
direction  until  they  unite  in  the  main  branch.  "The 
ridges  of  land  between  these  branches  were  found 
to  presen]  a  surface  of  very  considerable  elevation, 
unbroken  by  any  depression  along  which  the  road 
could  have  passed  from  one  branch  to  another.  To 
pass  these  ridges,  would  have  required  a  succes- 
sion of  deep  cuttings  exceeding  seventy-five  feet, 
or  the  use  of  stationary  engines  of  immense  power, 
to  overcome  the  various  elevations.  'I'he  whol« 
dislance  by  this  route  to   the  end  uf  the  first  diri- 
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■ion,  at  the  head  of  Roland's  run  and  Deye's  run, 
would  he  lifloen  miles  and  a  half. 

The  third  or  last  route,  adopted  by  the  board, 
eominenres  at  (he  cily  boundary,  on  the  west  siile 
of  Jones'  Falls,  at  an  elevation  of  ninety  feel  above 
tide,  tlience  alons;  the  western  margin  of  that  stream, 
to  a  point  between  licalty's  Powder  Works  and  I'e- 
dee's  Cotton  Factory,  about  seven  luiles  (rom  the 
city,  where  it  crosses  Jones'  Falls;  tlience  alonij  the 
eastern  margin  to  Roland's  run;  thence  up  the  val- 
ley of  that  stream  to  the  head  of  JJeye's  run.  The 
whole  distance  is  twelve  mdcs,  and  llie  lol;il  eleva- 
tion from  the  point  of  departure  to  be  overcome  is 
two  hundred  and  eighlyiiine  feel;  and  as  Jones' 
Falls  breaks  through  JSaler's  rid(;e,  Ihis  can  bo  ac- 
reuipiished  by  a  hill  side  excavaliou  uii  the  whole 
line  upon  a  rei;ular  plane  of  twenly-lour  leet  to  the 
mile,  without  any  deep  culling  whatever — and 
where  it  becomes  necessary  to  blow  oil  :he  pro- 
jeclins  points  of  rocks,  the  demand  for  Ihe  slone  in 
building  culverts,  reduces  Ihe  expen^e  lo  a  level  with 
common  cutting.  Upon  these  routes  we  encounter 
no  extensive  ll.ils  where  heavy  and  expensive  filling 
will  be  required,  and  Ihe  ravines  which  make  into 
the  falls  fiom  the  west,  aie  short  and  precipilous, 
and  consecpicnlly  reijuire  but  very  narrow  bridges 
or  culverts  lo  cross  them. 

The  cost  of  the  road  on  this  line  will  be  much 
diminished,  from  the  rircuiiistance  ol  no  distant 
removal  of  the  earth  being  necessary;  from  Ihe  con- 
venience and  abundance  of  tiiaterials,  and  Ihe  cver- 
lasling  durability  of  Ihe  work  when  completed 

Having  delerinined  upon  Ihe  route  ol  Ihe  hrst  di- 
vision  of  Ihe  road,  arrangements  were  immediately 
made  for  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  Ihe 
first  slone  was  laid  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons 
in  Maryland,  with  the  usual  ceremonies,  on  Ihe  8lh 
dHy  of  Aujust  last,  it  being  Ihe  first  hundiedlh  an- 
niversary of  Ihe  city  of  Baltimore.  Since  that  lime 
the  work  ha»  progressed  steadily,  and  upon  a  sys- 
tem, which  experience  shows  to  be  economical  and 
judicious. 

The  plan  which  has  been  hereloforc  adopted  in 
all  public  woiks  of  a  similar  kind,  of  letting  it  out 
by  sections  lo  contractors,  was  believed  to  be  liable 
to  many  and  serious  objeclions.  The  intrinsic  dil- 
ficulty  of  being  able  to  ascertain  with  any  cerlaiiily, 
or  even  an  approximation  to  it,  the  prices  at  winch 
Ihe  sections  ought  lo  be  let  out  to  contracloi=. 
caused  llieni  in  a  ureal  majority  of  cases  lo  be  lei 
out  at  a  pncecilheraboveor  below  ihe  actual  cost  at  . 
which  the  work  could  be  done;  in  most  instances 
where  the  contracts  were  completed,  il  atloided 
large  profits  to  Ihe  ronliaclor,  and  wliere  Ihey  were  I 
taken  at  a  price  below  Ihe  value  ol  the  work,  (lie 
cniilraet  whs  given  up  or  thrown  liack  upon  the 
coiKpany;  in  either  case  the  company  must  be  Ihe  i 
loser,  and  in  no  event  could  il  be  a  nainer.  For  these  j 
and  other  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  lo  | 
Ihe  storkholders,lhe  board  determined  lo  prosecute 
the  woik  by  means  of  superinlenilenis  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Company  and  its  Engi- 
neers, by  ihis  means  an  iinifoimily  in  Ihe  conslruc- 
tioii,  and  discipline  and  order  amongst  Ihe  hands 
can  be  (iresfrvcd.  The  certainty  of  punctual  pay- 
ment lo  the  labourers  «l  Ibe  enil  of  the  week,  gives 
us  a  choice  of  the  liesi  ami  sleadiesl  hands,  who 
work  cheerfully  and  conslanlly,  and  the  result  o( 
Ibe  expcrimeni  upon  Ihe  whole  has  fully  juslifieil 
Ihe  propii'ly  <H'  its  adoplion.  So  far  as  we  have  the 
iiiriiiis  of  judi»ini;  by  comparison  and  the  linnleil 
njicralions  on  our  own  roHc),  tbire  will  be  a  saving 
of  no  h-ss  than  twenty  pereenl.  in  tin-  mode  of  do- 
ing Ihe  work, over  Ihe  old  mode  of  doing  it  by  con- 
iraclors. 

In  regard  lo  Ihe,  exlenl  of  our  actual  operations 
we  have  to  slate  thai  from  the  first  stone  it  has  ex- 
tended lo  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and  over 
a  portion  of  Ihe  line  which  presents  gi eater  dilTicul- 
lies  than  arc  to  be  found  on  the  firbl  division,  or  per- 


haps on  any  pari  of  Ihe  road  between  Baltimore  and 
Ihe  Susquehanna  river;  the  stone  quarries  imme- 
diately beyond  Strieker's  mill,  and  those  opposite 
White's  mill  with  some  intermediate  points  of  pro- 
jecting rocks,  presented  obstacles  exceedingly  for- 
midable in  appearance,  but  in  a  very  short  lime  they 
have  been  nearly  reduced  lo  the  level  ol  the  road, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Ihe  slone  consumed  in  the 
erection  of  piers  for  bridges,  culverts  and  parallel 
walls,  to  sustain  Ihe  earth  Ihiown  from  Ihe  hill  sides. 
With  the  exception  of  a  viaduct  or  bridge-way  io 
front  of  the  exhausted  slone  quarry  above  Strieker's 
mill,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  work  upon  the 
first  two  miles  and  a  half  has  been  completed,  at  a 
cost  which  will  justify  us  in  placing  the  average 
cost  of  preparing  Ibe  wbole  of  Ihe  first  division  of 
twelve  miles,  including  bridges,  culverts,  and  all 
other  structures,  (except  Ihe  viaduct  at  the  large 
slone  quarry  and  the  bridge  across  Jones'  falls,)  to 
receive  Ihe  rails  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  $4500  per 
mile.  Indeed,  alter  passing  Ihe  first  three  miles,  the 
facility  of  Ihe  work  is  so  great,  and  Ihe  ddficullies 
lo  be  encountered  comparatively  so  few,  that  the 
road  will  leaeh  the  lime  slone  region  at  an  expense 
and  within  a  period  of  lime  which  will  surprise  and 
gratify  all  whb  feel  an  interest  in  its  success.  The 
whole  line  of  country  presents  a  hill  side,  broken 
only  by  a  few  projections  and  indentations,  and  ris- 
ing gradually  lo  its  summit  at  an  elevation  which 
to  Ihe  eye,  and  even  lo  the  instrument,  is  little  more 
than  a  level — it  may  indeed  be  said  that  in  Ihe  prac- 
tical operations  of  the  road,  Ihe  gentle  inclination 
of  it  in  Ihe  direction  to  tide  water  (whence  llie  heavy 
burdens  will  be  transported,)  affords  an  important 
advantage  over  a  dead  level. 

These  general  observations,  will  enable  the  stock- 
holders to  understand  Ihe  views  of  Ihe  board  in  the 
selection  of  the  route  for  the  road,  Ihe  manner  of 
its  construction,  and  the  general  lealures  of  the 
country  over  which  it  is  to  pass. 

'I'he  report  of  Ihe  Kngineer,  which  is  herewith 
relurned,  estimates  the  probable  cost  of  making  the 
road  complete,  for  Ihe  first  li  miles,  al  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  dollars;  the  estimates  are  founded 
upon  a  careful  examination  of  Ihe  work  itself,  and 
a  comparison  with  Ihe  estimates  and  calculations  of 
experienced  engineers  in  other  similar  undertakings, 
and  the  experience  which  has  been  derived  from  Ihe 
actual  progress  of  those  works. 

(To  be  continued.) 


IiASXES'  DXSFAILTXaBia'T. 

'I'lii-  following  article  from  a  late  London  paper, 
contains  some  valuable  hints.  Society  is  not  ilivid- 
cd  with  us  as  m  Knuland  into  many  classes,  but 
distinction  between  Ihe  mistress  and  the  »iui<i  should 
be  preserved  in  all  cuunlries. 

llObSKWIFKRY. 

To  Ihe  miildle  class  of  life  there  is  no  female  ac- 
complisliment  more  valuable  than  housewilery. 
By  that  class  is  it  sullirii-ntly  prized  as  an  accoiii- 
plishiiient,  or  wisely  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
liranch  of  educalion?  Il  is  feared  not.  Few  cirls 
are  regularly  initialed  into  Ihe  various  household 
duties;' )i-t,  lo  all  girls,  Ihe  knowledge  of  them  is 
essential,  sinee,  as  wives,  ilaiighters,  or  sisters,  all 
Hill,  prolirtfily,  have  households  lo  superiiitenil. 
Mow  eMeiisiv'c  Ihe  mischiefs  caused  by  the  i;;iui- 
raiice    of  housewifery,  we  every   day  hear  and  st-r 

painful     instances The    misery    endured    by    Ihe 

helpless  uiilauirhl  individual,  in  fcelinc  her  igno 
rallc^^allll  seeing  llie  varied  form  of  evil  th.it  igno- 
rance piodiices,  must  be  most  severe.  Let  not 
mothers  wilfully  condemn  their  diiiighlers  lo  sor- 
row, disgraie,  and  error,  from  which  il  i<  not  so 
easy  lo  rescue  Ihem. 

The  duties  of  housewifery  being  generally,  of  an 


active  and  desultory  nature,  are  usually  very 
agreeable  in  llie  performance  to  active  and  vaiiely- 
loving  young  people,  Ihey  will,  therefore,  be  cheer- 
fully attempted  and  pursued,  and  we  shall  enlarge 
the  pleasures  of  girls,  by  the  same  encouragement 
with  which  we  prosecute  their  improveinent- 

liut  there  is  one  caution  that  must  be  undevia- 
lin^ly  regarded.  In  pursuing  the  superintendenca 
of  house-keeping,  girls  must  act  as  Ibe  mild  but  re- 
spected directors  of  servants;  not  as  their  associates, 
confidants,  and  playmates — 'Ihis  rule  can  be  easily 
eiilorced.  Children  should  be  taught  lo  regard  fcr- 
viiils  as  fdlow-creatures,  as  beings  like  themselves, 
pione  lo  error,  but  capable  of  virtue;  al  the  same 
t:iiie,  they  should  be  taught  that,  whilst  Ihey  may 
hive  and  pity  those  beneath  Ihem,  it  is  always  must 
VMse  to  choose  their  companions  and  Iriends,  a» 
much  as  possible,  in  Iheir  own  rank:  on  Ihis  princi- 
ple, namely,  that  Ihey  may  not  learn  to  domineer 
over  mean  associates,  nor  cringe  beneath  great 
oues.  'J'his  premised,  Ihe  first  lessons  of  housewi- 
fery should  be  practised  uniler  Ihe  eye  of  the  mo- 
ther. At  fifteen  years  of  age  a  gill  will  know  enough 
ol  arillimetic  to  he  ready  al  accounts,  and  will-bavo 
siitlicient  judgment  to  reason  fairly  on  what  she  ob- 
serves. At  that  age  she  may  occasionally  attend 
her  mother  in  her  daily  visit  lo  Ihe  kitchen  and  the 
larder;  let  her  behold  Ihe  arrangement  of  house- 
hold business,  the  manner  of  giving  directions,  Ihe 
plan  of  furnishing  supplies;  she  will  thus  gradually 
imbibe  a  clear  conception  of  all  such  matters;  she 
will  understand  the  usefulness  of  method;  she  will 
find  out  the  usual  consumption  of  a  family;  she 
may  be  taught,  by  example,  to  censure  with  mild- 
ness, lo  listen  lo  reasonable  excuses,  to  be  peremp- 
tory in  just  orders;  to  know  what  to  expect  from 
the  industry,  and  what  to  pardon  to  the  frailly  of 
domestics. 

To  avoid  a  dangerous  association  with  mrnialt, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  bound  Ihe  exertions  of  lbs 
youllijul  housekeeper  to  superintendence.  Uiilesf 
urged  by  imperious  necessity,  let  not  girls  avsut  iha 
labors  of  servants.  It  is  money  badly  saved  to 
make  them  perform  any  humble  business,  which, 
for  a  few  shillings,  could  be  performed  by  a  hire- 
ling. The  mother  had  better  do  it  herself,  if  she 
cannot  afford  those  few  shillings,  or  dispense  with 
smart  clothing  fur  herself  or  her  child,  lo  meet  lha 
expense,  or  be  present  when  her  child  is  »u  occa- 
pied. 

It  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  |hat  this  point 
is  to  earnestly  recommended,  but  it  i«  from  a  desire 
(u  check  Ihe  dissemination  of  error.  When  a 
young  lady  and  her  maid  are  engaged  together  in 
some  occupation,  Ihey  must  enter  into  conversation; 
now,  of  what  nature  must  that  eonversalioii  prove? 
The  maid  would  not  understand  Ihe  wisdom,  nor 
relish  Ihe  morality  of  her  polite  associate,  but  both 
maid  and  miss  could  understand,  and  we  fear,  bolh 
would  relish,  the  retailed  news  of  the  day,  anec- 
dotes of  neighbours,  and  petty  scandhl.  By  (his 
power  of  coinmunicalion,  bolh  maid  and  miss  are 
contaminated;  the  menial  is  encouraged  in  habits  of 
espoinage  and  scandal,  and  Ihe  mind  of  the  youn; 
lady  is  irnrparably  vulgarized  and  puisoued;  it 
were  heller  she  should  peiAirm  the  whole  labor  in 
Ihe  parlor  or  her  ovvn  chamber,  than  that  such  a 
fearful  risk  should  be  run  by  association  with  a  sar- 
vanl. 

The  management  of  the  breakfast  and  lea  table 
will  induce  some  knowledge  of  performing  Ihe  ho- 
nors of  the  mistress  of  a  house.  Occasionally.  Ibe 
whole  arrant;eiiii'nl  of  the  house  may  devolve  on 
the  young  housekeeper.  At  sixteen  she  may  be  in- 
vested in  all  Ihe  niihts  and  duties  of  Ihe  household 
superintendence.  The  molher  may  sometimes  in- 
lerfere  with  advice,  but  b-l  the  whole  responsibility 
rest  with  the  dau-hler,  that  Ihus,  being  thrown 
upon  her  own  powers,  she  may  early  learn  judici- 
I  ousiy   to  exert  those   powers;   and,  when  luiitakos 
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occur,  «»  occur  tlioy  must  lo  liesiiincrs,  in  all  Ihe 
offices  nnil  business  o(  lil'e,  it  is  tiotlcr  they  should 
occur  under  llie  palcinal  rnof,  »vli('re  |>atli.\l  reia- 
tiTMare  pronipt  lo  excuse  and  rciiictly,  than  in  the 
first  days  of  brid.il  iiianaKcmrnt,  when  the  agitated 
mind  is.  full  of  the  Viriely  and  novelty  of  its  duties, 
and  new  friends  and  new  kindred  are  less  disposed 
to  pardon  and  correct. 


XMCXSCBXiLANZlOUS. 


(From  Iho  Atlienjcum  or  S|Mrit  of  F.nglish  M»i;azinM.) 

RURAL  SIGHTS  AND  RURAL  SOUNDS. 
Tis  swnct,  in  (lowery  vales  to  hear 

Tho  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill, 
When  Inhor's  laugh  siilults  the  ear, 

And  coaseloss  clacks  the  busy  mill; 
Thv  wild  bcc  liuin:niii|;  on  tho  hill, 

Thn  cushat  cooing  in  the  glen, 
Tho  blackbird's  whistle,  sky- lark's  trill, 

I.oud  quacking  duck  and  cackling  hen, 
Hlvlhc  milk-maid's  song,  lambs  bleating  shrill. 

And  echo  answering  all  again; 
On  earth,  in  air,  and  all  around, 
I  loats  harmony,  and  joy  in  every  sound. 

•Tis  sweet,  when  soft  the  light  breeze  blows. 

To  bear  it  in  tho  woodlands  die; 
Or  when  thk  zephyr  fans  the  rose. 

In  whispers  soft  as  lover's  sigh. 
How  sweet  when  floating  in  the  sky 

The  joyful  sound  of  Sabbath  bell. 
And  sweeter  still  the  harmony 

Breathed  from  tKe  cottage  in  the  dell; 
The  vesper  song  ascending  high, 

In  cadence  soft,  or  solemn  swell; 
The  simple  incense  offo red  Ihcre 
tif  grateful  praise,  and  humble  heart-felt  prayer. 

Tis  s^^eet  to  mark  the  morning's  dawn, 

The  landscape  spreading  to  the  view; 
The  dusky  veil  of  night  withdrawn, 

And  nature  clothed  in  graces  new, 
Like  thread  of  gold  on  ether  blue. 

Where  first  appears  the  lord  of  day, 
And  every  blade  with  pearly  dew, 

Kefleeting  the  refulgent  ray ; 
While  fleecy  clouds  of  varied  hue 

Surround  his  throne  in  rich  array; 
Wotids  waving  in  the  morning  breeze, 
And  blue  smoke  curling  o'er  the  village  trees. 

How  sweet  to  mark  each  varied  bloom 

On  green-wood  glade,  or  sunny  plain; 
The  wild  rose,  hare-bell,  yellow  broom. 

And  summer's  countless  flowery  train; 
In  sunbeams  shines  the  gentle  rain; 

Stretched  o'er  the  sky  heaven's  arching  bow, — 
From  blue  bills  to  the  watery  main 

Is  spread  the  rich  ethereal  glow; 
While  peasants  to  the  hallowed  fane. 

Wind  slowly  down  the  vale  below; 
Its  moss-clad  walls  with  ivy  bound, 
And  daisies  deck  the  humble  graves  around. 

Tis  sweet  to  breathe  the  baJm  of  morn. 

When  wafted  on  the  n'.ountain  gale, 
From  dewy  birch  or  blossomed  thorn 

That  mingle  branches  in  the  dale; 
Or  violet  blue,  or  primrose  pale, 

The  odors  of  the  flowery  bean. 
And  moflest  lily  of  the  vale, 

Beneath  the  spicy  woodbine  seen. 
Where  eglantines  their  sweets  exiiale. 

That  mock  the  rose,  the  garden's  queen; 
And  sweeter  still,  at  close  of  day. 
Or  dewy  morn,  the  scented  half-won  hay. 

0  these  are  pure  and  simple  joys; 

Try  them,  ye  lovely  young  and  fair; 
Can  crowded  scenes  of  bustling  noise 

With  rural  sights  and  sounds  compared 
Can  city  smoke  and  splendid  glare 

Of  crystal  lamps,  and  midnight  hour«, 
Be  praised  beyond  fresh  moutiliiin  air, 

And  meadows  gay  with  scented  flowers.' 
There  haste  the  calm  delights  to  share 

Of  waving  woods  and  leafy  bowers; 
If  natiu-e  is  preferred  to  art, 
Uer  rural  charms  must  captivate  the  heart 


(I'ruiii  the  .Journal  of  Health. J 
ANIiMAL  AND  VKtJKlAltl.K  h'OOD. 

It  IS  aniusiiig  to  hear  u  nervous  leiiiale,  whose 
daily  exercise  consists  in  guiii;^  up  and  down  tiairs 
tuu  or  three  times  a  d.iy,  and  sliujipiiig  uncu  a 
>veek,  cuuipiaiu  that  she  cannot  preserve  her 
strength  unless  she  cats  freely  of  suuic  kind  ol 
meat  and  lakes  her  twice  daily  potations  of  strung 
culVce,  to  say  nothing  of  porler,  or  wine  sangaree. 
The  same  opimon  prevails  among  all  classes  of  our 
cumuiunily. — A  child  (in  the  arms)  cannot,  it  is 
tbuughl,  thrive  unless  it  have  a  leg  uf  a  chicken, 
ur  piece  of  bacon  in  its  fist  lu  suck:  a  hoy  or  girl 
goiiiij  to  school  must  be  gorged  with  the  most  sub- 
slaiilial  aliuieiit  at  dinner  and  perhaps  liltle  less  at 
breaklast  and  supper.  'I'he  child  is  crying  and 
screaming  every  hour  in  Ihe  day — has,  alter  a 
«vhile,  coiivuImoiis, — or  obstinate  diseases  of  the 
skin,  or  dro|isy  ul'  Ihe  brain — The  lilllc  personage 
going  to  school  complains  of  headach,  is  Irctlul 
and  unhappy  and  becomes  pale  and  feeble. — The 
poor  books  are  now  blamed  for  the  fault  of  the 
dishes,  and  school  is  given  u|>.  The  doctor  is  next 
consulted  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  strength 
to  the  dear  creature,  that  has  lost  its  appetite,  and 
can  eat  nothing  but  a  little  cake,  or  custard,  or  at 
most  some  fat  broth.  Should  he  tell  the  fond  mo- 
ther the  unpalatable  truth;  and  desire  her  to  sus- 
pend the  system  of  slulling,  and  allow  her  child, 
lor  sole  food,  a  lilllc  bread  and  milk  diluted  with 
water,  and  daily  exeicise  in  Ihe  open  air,  she  will 
be  heard  exclaiming  in  a  tone  of  mingled  astonish- 
ment and  reproach,  why  doctor,  would  you  starve 
my  child! 

For  the  information  of  all  such  misguided  per- 
sons we  would  here  beg  leave  to  slate  that  the  large 
majority  of  mankind  do  not  eat  any  animal  food,  or 
so  sparingly,  and  at  such  long  inteivals,  that  it  can- 
not ba  said  to  lorm  their  nourishment.  Millions  in 
Asia  are  sustained  by  rice  alone,  with  perhaps  a 
little  vegetsble  oil,  lor  seasoning. — In  Italy,  and 
southern  Euro|)e  generally,  bread  made  of  the  flour 
of  wheat  or  Indi.m  corn,  with  lettuce  and  the  like 
mixed  wilh  oil,  constitutes  the  food  of  the  most  ro- 
bust part  of  its  population.  The  Lazzaroni  of  Na- 
ples, wilh  forms  so  active  and  finely  proportioned, 
cannot  even  calculate  on  Ibis  much;  coarse  bread 
and  potatoes,  is  their  chief  reliance; — Iheir  drink  of 
luxury  IS  a  glass  of  ice  tvater  slightly  acidulated. 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  we  aiight  say  millions, 
uf  Irish  do  not  see  flesh,  meat  or  fish  from  one 
week's  end  to  the  other.  Potatoes  and  oat  meal 
are  their  articles  of  food — if  milk  can  be  ad- 
ded it  is  thought  a  luxury:  yet  where  shall  we 
find  a  more  healthy  and  robust  population,  or  one 
more  enduring  of  bodily  fatigue,  and  exhibiting 
more  mental  vivacity:"  VV'hat  a  contrast  between 
ihese  people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme 
norlii,  the  timid  Laplanders,  Esquimaux,  Samoi- 
deans,  whose  food  is  almost  entirely  animal  1 


III  ordinary  use.  We  arc  infurmed  by  the  inventor 
that  the  rays  of  the  aun  kill  liifjt  in  a  moment,  and 
he  has  cnnslrucleil  ihii  bciUliMil  mi  that  every  parC 
can  be  exposed  In  Ihe  sun  in  a  very  short  tune;  in 
addition  lu  which  it  alfords  no  harboring  place  for 
those  litllo  lormcnlors. — 'Ihe  arlicio  may  he  seen  at 
Franklin  House.  [.V.  y.  Courier. 


WILD  DUCKS. 
This  fowl  has  already  visited  our  waters  in  great 
numbers;  and  it  is  staled  as  the  opinion  of  old  and 
experienced  dockers,  that  they  will  be  more  nume- 
rous this  season,  in  the  rivers  In  our  vicinity,  than 
Ihey  have  been  for  several  years  past.  The  article 
on  which  Ihey  feed  being  much  inore  abundant.  A 
day  or  two  since  we  were  at  Bohemia  river,  and 
for  several  miles  in  extent,  could  sec  innumerable 
beds  of  them  on  Ihe  water;  in  fact  the  river  seemed 
literally  covered,  which  is  an  unusual  circumstance, 
at  so  eaily  a  period  of  the  season.  The  persons  re- 
siding on  the  above  shores  were  making  extensive 
preparations  for  an  attack;  one  individual  alone 
having  provided  a  keg  of  powder  and  several  bags 
of  shot.  [Elklun  (wUJ.)  Press. 


RECIPES. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  BEDSTEADS. 
We  have  seen  a  new  fashioned  bedstead,  which 
is  constructed  upon  a  plan  somewhat  novel,  and  an- 
swering, in  case  of  necessity,  for  a  cot  as  well  as  a 
bedstead.  A  separate  frame,  similar  to  that  of  a 
cot,  is  placed  upon  a  railway  which  is  fastened  to 
Ihe  side  rails  near  Ihe  head  and  foot  of  the  bedstead. 
Wheels  are  attached  to  the  feet  of  the  cot,  which 
diuiinisb  the  friction  and  assist  in  expandiqg  Ihe 
Irame,  by  means  of  which  the  sacking-boltom  may 
be  stretched  to  any  degree  required.  The  rails  of 
the  frame  are  cyliiidric.il — the  canvass  and  cord  are 
thrown  round  them  and  form  a  band  which  can  be 
removed  in  a  moment.  By  lifting  ofT  the  cot  part, 
two  beds  are  made  out  of  one.  'I'he  cost  of  Ihese 
improTed  bedsteads  is  not  greater  than  thai  of  those 


rOR   A  W.tTER  PROOF  VARMSH. 

J\h.  Editor, — I  observe  in  the  forly-eighth  page 
of  the  first  number  of  your  excellent  journal,  a  re- 
cipe lo  prevent  hunting  boots  from  taking  in  water, 
which  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  good  one;  but 
from  experience  I  give  Ihe  preference  to  one  much 
more  simple  in  its  component  parts.  It  was  recom- 
mended to  me  about  two  years  since  by  Mr.  iiideon 
B.  Smith,  a  gentleican  to  whom  society  is  indebted 
for  several  discoveries  of  great  value.  It  simply 
consists  of  seneca  oil  and  gum  elastic;  one  ounce 
of  the  latter  to  be  cut  into  thin  shreds  and  dissolved 
in  a  pint  of  the  former,  and  when  dissolved,  which 
will  be  in  a  few  days,  the  boots  are  to  be  complete- 
ly saturated  or  charged  with  the  mixture.  The 
manner  in  which  1  have  prepared  my  boots  is  as 
follows:  I  take  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  rub  the  mix- 
ture in  until  the  leather  will  absorb  no  more  of  it; 
the  boots  are  then  laid  by  for  a  day  or  two,  when 
the  process  is  repeated.  The  sotcs  as  well  as  the 
uppers  are  to  be  thus  rubbed,  anil  the  operation  is 
to  be  performed  either  before  a  fire  or  in  the  sun. 
Since  I  have  adopted  this  plan  of  treating  my  gun- 
ning boots,  I  have  never  had  a  wet  foot,  though  1 
have  repeatedly,  during  the  past  summer,  been  in 
the  heavy  marsh  at  Potts'  spring,  from  early  in  the 
morning  until  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Nor  is  this  mixture  alone  serviceable  to  hunting 
boots;  it  would  be  found  equally  so  to  all  others,  a> 
it  imparls  an  elastic  pliancy  lo  Ihe  leather,  which, 
without  the  least  exaggeration,  would  make  one  pair 
last  as  long  as  two  which  bad  not  been  so  prepared. 
l^mtr.  Turf  Res- 

PREPARATION  OF  <IDILLS. 

M.  Schioz,  of  Vienna,  gives  the  following  process 
for  preparing  quills  for  making  pens,  which,  it  is 
said,  will  render  them  more  iJlurable,  and  belter 
than  the  best  Hamburg  quills: — A  boiler  is  lo  be 
about  one-fourlh  part  filled  with  water,  and  the 
quills  suspended  in  a  perpendicular  position  over 
Ihe  surface  of  the  water,  with  their  tails  down- 
wards, so  that  Ihe  extremity  of  the  tail  is  not  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  boiler  is  then  to  be 
covered  wilh  a  close  cover,  ami  kept  boiling  four 
hours.  The  next  day  after  having  cleared  tha 
quills  of  roughness,  and  rubbed  them  with  a  piece 
of  woollen  cloth,  let  them  he  exposed  to  a  mode- 
rate degree  of  heat;  and  on  the  following  day  they 
will  be  found  bard  and  transparent,  and  without  the 
defect  of  splitting  too  freely. 
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MAIiyLANU  AoRICni.TUBAL  SoCIETY. 

Thursday,  JS'oveniber  5,  18-29. 
PiirstianI  to  public  luilicc,  a  nieeliii'^of  iUe  Mury 
land  ^e;ricuUural  Society,  was  this  ilay  tiilil  at  the 
office  of  the  Aniiric-aii  Farmer,  for  the  election  of 
ollicers  for  !lie  ensiiine  year. 

H.  V.  Somerville,  Esq.  \v.i5  calleil  to  the  chair, 
anil  Jaiiits  llouarU  appoinlcd  Secretary,  when  a 
ballot  being  had,  the  following  ollicers  were  duly 
elected: 

Richard  Caton,  President. 
Ja.mes  Cox,  Treasurer. 
J.  S.  Skinneh,  Conespondiitg  Secretary. 
Henry  Thompson,  Recording  Secretary. 
Trustees. 
B.  W.  Hall,  George  CooUe, 

Jacob  IlollinK'K'orlh,    H.  V.  Somerville, 


James  Carroll,  Jr 
John  Ridgely, 
C.  Carroll,  Jr. 
James  Swan, 
Allen  Thomas, 


'I'homas  Oliver, 
J.  B.  Morris, 
S.  W.  Smith, 
George  Howard. 

James  Howard,  Sec'ry. 


3.50a3.C:4i  Indian  Meal, per  bbl.  2.87  a3.12i;pcr  hhd 
13.00  a  13,i!5.  Giaiii,  W  licat,  Vir.  1.00  a  1.01;  N.  Caro. 
—  a  — ;  Rye,  North,  65  a  67;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nnr.  .6i  a 
.63;  Barley,  .56  a  .57;  Oats, South  and  North,  .30  a  .36, 
Peas,  white,  dry  7  bu.  5.00;  Ucans,  7  bu.  7  00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
uisions.  Beef,  mess  7.75  a  li.OO;  prime  5.50  a  6.00;  cargo 

4.00.  a  4.25;  Butter,  N.  York, ;  ship()ing, ;  Lard, 

.5  a  .6;   Pork,  mess  12  00  a  12.50;   piiiiic  10.00  a  10.2S, 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  —  a  — ;  Northern 

a  — .  Kicc  .2.374  a  .3.   Tobacco,  Virginia  .4  a  .64;  Ken- 
tucky, .4  a  .7. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  JVovember  9. 

BfM-wnr, yellow  .22 a. 23;  Beans,  bushel  5I. 00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10  a  10.50,  prime  9  a  9.50,  cargo  7;  Culler,  No 
1,  9a — ,  No.2,6.a— ;  t'oKon,  Nov  (Jrleans  .Ida  .12, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
feiit/icij,  South.  .34a.36,  West.  .34  a.35;  Flax.ni 
a  .8.   fioiir, sup.  5.l2i,  fine, 4. b'i  a—;  Rye 3. 624 a  3.75; 

Cornmeal,  hds.  12.25  a ,  bis.  a2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a  ;  bu.  1.13  a  1.13;  Grain,  Wheal  1.02  a  1.05; 

Rye  .53  a. 65,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .47  a  .49, 1.  c.  yellow,  .50 
a  .51,  u.  c.  round,  .56  a  .57;  Oats  .28  a  .33,  Uarley,  Pa. 
.58  a  .CO  ;do.  East.  .61  a. 624;  black-eyed  f<==>^  .40  a. 50. 
Wniii!,  Jersey  .9  a  .11),  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .74  a. 8; 
Hemp,  220  a  225 ;  Z-nrrf,  .6  a  .7 ;  Ot(,  linseed,  68  n  G9  J;  Park, 

mess,  12.50a ,  prime  11.50a  12;  cargo  10.00  a  10.50; 

Rici!,2.50a3.00;  Toiiatco,  Kentucky  .4  a  .7,  Vir.  .44  a  ,7; 
iron/,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a  .22,  half  blood  .26  a  — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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BAZ.TIXXOBI:  FBICES  CTTHBEirT. 


Thursday,  J\'ov.  5,  13i9. 

The  Trustees  and  Officers  of  \l\e  .Maryland  Jlgri- 
eullural  Society,  met  this  day  agreeably  to  adjourn- 
n)ent,  at  the  town  residence  of  Geor:;i;  Howard. 

Present,  the  President,  ten  Trustees,  the  Trea 
turer  and  Secretaries. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  duty  of 
revising  the  existing  organization  of  the  society, 
made  a  report,  which,  upon  being  read, 

It  was  lieiolveil.  That  twenty  copies  of  said  re- 
port be  printed,  and  one  sent  to  each  of  tVie  trus- 
tees, and  that  the  subject  thereof  be  referred  to  the 
nfxt  meeting  ol  the  Inistccs,  to  be  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Samuel  W.  Smith,  on  Thuriday  the  3d 
JJeceniber,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

Adjourned  to  meet  as  above. 


Lafayette. — General  Lafayette  has  lately  come 
into  possession  of  a  large  properly  uniter  the  in- 
demnity law,  being  the  fortune  of  his  own  and 
his  wife's  faiiuly,  of  whicii  the  revolution  had  de- 
prived theu). 


KoREioK  News. 

There  has  been  no  arrivals  from  Europe  since 
our  last,  and  the  only  item  of  intelligence  from  the 
neat  of  war  we  are  able  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
i>  the  following,  which  may  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth: 

Highly  Importa.nt — if  true. — Captain  Thomp- 
son, of  the  Atlantic,  at  New  York,  left  Trepani 
(Island  of  Sicily,)  on  the  'l'.)l\\  .Sipt.  and  informs 
that  a  report  was  in  circalation,  which  was  believed, 
that  the  British  and  French  had  taken  possession  of 
tlie  Forts  upon  the  Dardanelles,  and  that  the  Bri- 
tish Fleet  had  passeil  through  into  ihe  Black  .Sea. 
Captain  'I'lioiiip-.on  leaving  Trcpani,  upokc  a  British 
brig  from  Smyrna,  who  cnnflrfiied  Ihe  above  repoit. 


Prices   Currrni  in  JVcw  York,  J\'ovemlier  7. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .i".  a  .23.     Cnllon.  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .12;    Ipland,   .R  a  .\0\;   Alabama,    HJall.     (,'o'lon 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.    IS  a  .21;  I'lax  .14  a  .18.   Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 8  a 9.  Fltix'tnl,  rough,  cask  9  8  9.124;  clean 

Flour, N.York,  hbl.  5.37  a  6.50;  Canal a ;    Bal 

timore  Howard  st.  .■>  87^  aH  00,  llichmondcily  mills, — ; 
country,  5.37  a  5.50;  Alexamra,  5  50  a  5.62;  Fredericks- 
burg 5.374  a  5.50;  Petersburg,  5.374  a5.50)  Rye  Flour, 


WILLIAM  PRINCE,  proprietor  of  the 
LINN/KAN  BUTANIC  GARDEN,  of- 
fers the  following  articles  at  the  fol- 
lowing reduced  rates: 

Camellia  Japonica  or  Japan  Roses,  of 
the  following  double  flowering  sorts, 
at  53  each;  five  plants  with  numerous 
flower  buds  now  formed,  red  or  crimson,  white,  striped 
pink  or  middlemost  maiden's  hlush  or  buff,  pomponc  or 
new  blush,  red  pa^ony  llowered;  and  the  following  sorts 
at  §3.50,  of  same  size  as  above,  fragrant  myrtle-leaved, 
atroruhcns,  anemone  flowered  or  waiatah,  and  also  sin- 
gle while  and  longifolia  single  red;  also  Camellia  sa- 
sanqua  ro^ea  plcno,  5  to  96;  wclbanksiana  or  pseny 
flowered,  6  to  $8;  conchiflora,  6  to  $S;  cocinea,  with 
scarlet  striped  flowers  on  same  plant,  6  to  $8;  rubricaii- 
lis,  7  to  JS;  oleifcra,  single  white,  J5;  and  other  vari- 
eties proportlonahly  low. 

Koits,  the  finest  assortment  of  100  superb  kinds  for 
J60;  and  the  linest  assortment  of  50  superb  kinds,  $35; 
in  both, these  the  Grcvillc  superb,  and  lady  Bankdan, 
will  be  incliiili'd  if  desired.  China  Itoacs,  12  kinds  for 
glO,  and  25  kinds  for  $30.  Greville  Roses,  Clti-y.sanlhe- 
ms  (or  Artemesia,)  12  fine  kinds  for  §4  SO;  2  1  kinds 
for  $10;  361110115  for  §15;  and  50  kinds  for  §25;  in  ihe 
latter  are  included  nine  entirely  new  kinds  lately  re- 
ived from  China. 

Paonirs,  12  fine  kinds  for  $9;  20  kinds  for  $18,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese,  double  white  whitleji,  35  kinds  for  $50. 
Camalions,    12    superb   kinds   for   jlO;  25  kinds  fur 
518.75;  50  kinds  for  $35;   100  kinds  for  860. 

/rii  or  Fteur  ile  Louis,  12  line  kinds  for  $4;  20  kinds 
fur  $0;  30  kinds  fur  $10;  50  kinds  for  §18. 

.'lurcculas,  12  kinds  for  §12;  20  kinds  for  §18.  Dah- 
lias, 12  superb  double  kinds  for  $6,  20  kinds  for  §10; 
and  a  few  very  rare  and  extra  kinds,  76  cents  each,  and 
good  double  ones  50  cents. 

(.trnniunn,  12  magnificent  kinds,  including  the  splen- 
did macanthon,  fur  $10;  26  kinds  for  |20;  and  50  kinds 
for  $:!6 — Orange,  lemon,  citron,  &c.  one  year's  growth, 
from  innocidalion,  $2;  larger  size  in  piopurtion.  ('ala- 
lojucs  may  bo  obtained  of  the  subscriber,  and  orders 
thruiigh  him,  or  direct  to  iho  proprietor,  will  receive 
atlvntion.  All  orders  executed  by  him  have  a  printed 
htaJin/;,  andhis  o\cn  or  liis  son's  liynndire  (o  Ihe  iiirnicf. 
N.B.  .\  reasonable  credit  allowed  to  those  who  ro-vcnd. 
Signed,     GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Agent. 

DOGS  LOST 

Two  young  Ilr.unds,  black  and  white.  The  lar;;e3t 
with  a  foalhered  ncek-^-lost  about  three  weeks  since, 
near  the  half-way  house,  Annapolis  road.  .\  hlierai 
reward  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will  send  them  to 
Col.  Amcy's,  I'aca  street,  Uallimoro,  or  leave  informa- 
tion Uicrc  where  (hey  may  bu  found. 


Corrected  for  Ihe  .Qmencan  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  no  change  in  flour  or 
irain,  of  any  m.oinent.  Howard  street  flour  is  held  at 
^5.374,  and  the  supply  is  about  equal  to  the  demand — 
ihc  wagon  price  continues  at  $5.25.  Wheat,  corn,  rye, 
oats  and  clover  seed,  sell  readily  at  quotations.  Beef 
on  Hie  hoof  is  very  dull,  and  plenty  in  .Market.  Wood 
continues  to  advance,  and  is  now  pretty  high  for  the 

ison,  in  this  market. 

Tobacco; — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.U0;  fine  red,  8.00  IS.OO; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12. 00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00. — Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00. — Virginia,  4  00  a  S.OO. — Rappahannock , 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  line,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  202  hogsheads  Maryland, 
and  24  hogsheads  Ohio—  Total  226  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family,  §6.25  0  6.75 — su- 
per. Howard  si.  5.37  i  n ;  city  mi  Us,  5.00  o  5.25;  Sus- 
quehanna,— .  Corn  .Meal,  bbl.  2.374 — Grain,  best  red 
wheat,  1.00  a  — ; — best  wliite  do.  1.10  a  1.124;  ordinary 
to  good,. 95— Corn,  old  while,  .460. 48;  yel.  .46o.48, 
new,  374  ii40— Rye,  .46  a  .47  — Oats,  .28  o  .30— Beams. 
1.10  a  1.15 — Peas,. 60  n  .65  — Clover  seed,  3.75  a  4.00 — 
Timothy,  2  o2.50 — OnciiAnu  (^rass,  2  o  I.iO — Herd's, 
.15  a  ;.00— Luccrnc.37  4a  .50  lb. — Barley,  .50  a. 55 — 
FLAXSEEn,.75— Cotton,  Vir.  .94  a.104  Lou.— .1 1  a.ie 
— Alab..9ia.ll— Missis.  .10  a  .12— N.  Car.. 84  a. 94— 
Geo.  .9o  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  p.  .234  a  — -;  in  hbli. 
.14  a  25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15a. 16 — 
washed,.  18  0.2O — crossed,. 20  0. 22 -three-quarter,. !S 
a. SO— full  do.  .30  n  .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton, 9220  c  225;  Country, dew-rotted,  I20o  140 — water- 
rotted,  170,j  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
6.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  —  • 
6.60— Herrings,  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a  4.00;  No.  2,  3  6O0 
S.76— Mackerel,  No.  1,  5.75  a  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  3, 
6.00— Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured,. 9  a  .10;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124— hog  round,  cured,  .7  a  .8— Feathers,  .30 
a  .SI — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  §4.00,  ground. 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  §3.25  a  $4.50.  Pine 
Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.50  to  2.624;  by  the  single 
cord,  2.75— Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  3.50  to 3.624; 
by  the  single  cord,  3.15  to  4.00. 
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AaKZOVXiTtrRZl. 


(From  Uic  New  llampshiro  Patriot.) 
KKPOUT  ON   FARMS. 
At  the  late  Cattle  Show  anil  Fair  in  this  county. 
Dr.  Joseph  M.H.\RPEB,in  hchalf  of  the  Comiuillee 
on  Farms,  made  the  lolloiving  report: 

That  on  the  twenly-sevenlh  day  of  Joly  last, 
aereeably  to  piiblii-  notice  given,  five  of  your  com- 
mittee met  at  the  Shaker  Village  in  Canterbury, 
VIE  Joshu-a  Lane,  .Ifreniiah  H.  Wilkins,  Jeremiah 
Pecker,  Simeon  U.  Little  and  J-  M.  Harper,  and 
oramenced  their  pleasant  labours  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  farm  owned  by  Mr.  John  Kimball,  of 
Canterbury. 

This  farm  contains  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
acres  of  land,  which  in  a  stale  of  nature  was  brok- 
en, rocky  and  as  unpromising  as  almost  any  land  in 
the  town,  and  deemed  incapable  of  affording  a  rea- 
sonable protit  to  the  cultivator,  it  has  been  under 
the  cultivation  of  its  present  owner  and  occupant 
for  more  than  forty  years.  Most  of  the  labour  has 
been  performed  with  his  own  hands,  assisted  by  bis 
aons,  who  have  not  been,  like  too  many  young  men 
of  the  present  day,  brought  up  in  idleness,  with  bo- 
soms filled  with  ruffles,  a  trouble  to  their  parents, 
and  a  pest  to  society;  but  Ihcy  were  early  taught 
by  precept  and  example,  that  to  be  healthy,  wise 
and  wealthy,  industry  and  good  economy  in  time  as 
well  as  money,  were  absolutely  necessary:  that  ma- 
nual labour  was  no  disgrace  to  kings  or  peasants — 
that  all  must  subsist  by  the  sweat  of  other's  faces, 
If  not  by  their  own.  Thus,  by  the  exertions  of 
himself  and  sons,  together  with  the  good  economy 
of  his  rib  within  doors,  Mr.  Kimball  has  been  ena- 
bled, with  the  blessing  of  Him  who  will  not  with- 
hold any  good  thing  from  the  honest  and  industrious 
coul,  not  only  to  bring  up  his  family  well,  suitably 
educated  for  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  with 
a  fair  prospect  of  a  competency  in  old  age,  but  ht 
has  had  the  sweet  consolation  of  being  able  to  sup- 
port bis  parents  in  their  declining  years;  ons  of 
whom  was,  for  many  years  before  life  closed,  tilind 
end  helpless.  He  has  not  only  been  able  ti- do  all 
this  good,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  making  .'tis  farm 
one  of  the  most  productive  and  convenien.  farms  in 
the  county.  A  good  stone  wall,  from  .'hree  to  fif- 
teen feet  thick,  is  almost  the  only  fence  to  be  found 
about  this  farm.  The  wall  is  thick  from  necessity, 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  stones.  Some  of  it  is 
Tery  high,  with  flat  stones  on  the  top,  projecting 
over  into  his  pasture,  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches; 
forming  a  good  barrier  against  the  intrusion  of 
sheep,  an  object  which  every  farmer  knows  to  be 
very  desirable,  as  ordinary  stone  wall  is  but  a  poor 
security  against  the  invasions  of  this  animal. 

Mr.  Kimball  has  about  twenty  five  acres  of  mow- 
ing, arable  and  orcharding,  being  all  that  his  farm 
can  afford  by  reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
face, ledges,  fast  and  loose  stones.  This  has  been 
prepared  with  great  labour;  the  stones  are  well 
cleared  off,  the  surface  made  smooth,  the  soil  well 
mixed  with  manure,  and  thus  made  productive. — 
The  whole  is  enclosed  with  a  good  stone  wall,  in 
two  fields.  The  committee  examined  his  hay  in  his 
barns,  which  they  estimated  at  twenty  tons;  it  was 
nearly  all  of  a  good  quality.  He  has  about  two 
acres  of  corn,  two  of  wheat,  and  three  of  potatoes, 
all  of  which  look  promising.  His  corn,  however, 
was  not  as  well  hoed  as  would  comport  with  good 
husbandry,  or  would  be  for  his  present  or  future 
profit  Mr.  Kimball's  pasture  is  rough  and  exten- 
sive. Most  of  his  land  was  cleared  many  years  ago, 
and  has  since  come  up  to  bushes.  Instead  of  cutting 
them  down,  and  clearing  the  land  a  second  lime 
for  a  crop  of  rye,  as  is  the  usual  practice,  he  has 
cut  down  the  unprofitable  part,  such  as  white  birch, 
poplar,  &c.,  trimmed  up  the  rest,  cleared  away  the 
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Iiiusl)  and  underwood,  and  ki'pt  out  the  fiir.so  lliat 
he  now  has  a  beaulifiil  growth  of  asli,uak,  elm  and 
sugar  m.iple.  Of  tlir,  latter,  he  has  iiinrc  than  two 
tliousand  trees  of  various  sizes,  from  three  to  twen- 
ty inches  in  diameter;  which,  with  prop.T  care  and 
a  little  labour,  will  furnish  the  occupant  fur  many 
years  to  come  with  more  than  a  supply  of  that  use- 
ful and  wholesome  article,  domestic  scig-ir.  Not- 
ivithslanding  the  rich  supply  of  ycning  wood  and 
liiubir,  which  he  has  thus  saved,  he  has  a  sufficient 
(liantity  of  pasturing  for  his  stock,  which  consists 
of  .iboul  twenty  bead  of  horned  cattle,  two  horses 
iiiid  thirty  sheep.  It  will  he  proper  here  (o  observe, 
that  he  has  a  piece  of  land  at  a  distance,  from  which 
he  brings,  annually,  five  or  six  tons  of  hay,  and  also 
lint  it  alTords  some  pasturing.  Mr.  K.  has  no  un- 
usual method  of  cultivating  his  land  or  making  ma- 
nure. He  ploughs  in  season,  deep  and  well,  plants 
well  and  in  proper  time;  then  l.ikes  good  care 
through  the  season  of  what  he  has  planted  or  sown. 
His  time  is  not  S|)ent  in  places  of  mirth  and  tip- 
pling, but  on  his  farm,  as  it  should  be.  When 
storms  come,  he  has  a  shop  in  which  he  labours  to 
profit  and  advantage;  and  he  receives  the  blessings 
of  his  industry  as  he  passes  along  the  journey  of  life. 
By  pursuing  this  course,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
accoaiplish  all  this,  yea  more.  He  has  erected  a 
large,  commodious  house,  two  stories  high,  forty- 
two  by  thirty-two,  with  an  L,  or  back  part  for  a 
common  kitchen  or  dairy  room — all  well  finished 
and  painted;  he  has  also  all  necessary  out  buildings, 
all  of  which  arc  in  fine  order.  He  has  two  barns, 
several  sheds,  and  every  convenience  for  his  stock; 
also  a  cider  house,  in  which  he  makes  on  an  ave- 
rage about  twenty  barrels  of  cider  annually.  He 
has  only  four  cows,  but  judging  from  his  cheese, 
they  are  of  the  best  kind,  as  he  has  many  and  good 
cheeses.  His  garden  is  neat,  well  arranged,  and 
contains  almost  every  thing  necessary  in  a  kitchen 
garden,  and  nothing  superfluous.  Mr.  Kimball  has 
ivilh  him  two  sons,  minors;  he,  with  their  assistance, 
carries  on  his  farm,  without  that  slow  but  certain 
poison,  Jieiw  rum.  He  also  does  some  considerable 
work  in  his  shop  as  wheelwright  and  carpenter. 

Your  committee,  the  same  day  examined  the 
farms  of  Amos  Cogswell,  Esq.  and  Col.  Stephen 
Moore,  both  of  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Cogswell's  farm  contains  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  which  in  its  natural  state  was  rocky,  hard 
and  uneven,  but  most  of  it  of  a  good  soil,  strong, 
but  rather  wet  and  heavy.  He  has  about  twenty 
acres  of  mowing,  tillage  and  orchard  land,  enclosed 
in  two  fields  with  a  stone  wall.  Both  are  well  cul- 
tivated; the  stones  are  taken  out,  the  land  well  ma- 
nured and  very  productive.  He  has  three  acres  of 
corn,  three  of  wheat  and  two  of  potatoes,  all  of 
which  were  in  a  flourishing  condition.  He  has  two 
other  fields,  partly  walled,  but  rather  rough;  a  por- 
tion of  one  of  them  is  low  land,  which  formerly 
produced  little  but  flags;  but  by  draining,  drawing 
on  upland  earth,  and  turning  on  the  water  from  the 
hills,  has  been  made  to  produce  a  good  crop  of  va- 
luable fodder.  The  remainder  of  his  farm  is  pas- 
ture and  woodland.  He  has  a  fine  second  growth, 
very  valuable  lor  wood  and  limber,  also  for  the 
manufacture  of  domestic  sugar,  probably  several 
thousand  young  sugar  maples.  Mr.  Cogswell's  build- 
ings are  a  low  house,  forty  by  thiily-two,  an  L 
twenty  by  eighteen,  well  finished,  and  all  necessary 
out  buildings.  He  has  three  barns,  large  and  com- 
modious, and  well  finished,  with  every  convenience 
for  his  stock,  which  consists  of  twenty  head  of  horn- 
ed cattle,  two  horses  and  twenty  sheep.  He  cuts 
about  twenly-five  or  thirty  tons  of  hay,  more  than 
one  half  is  of  the  first  quality.  He  is  a  taverner,  and 
consumes  about  six  tons  in  feeding  traveller's  horses. 
The  whole  labour  of  managing  his  farm  the  present 
season,  has  been  performed  by  himself,  one  hired 
roan  and  a  boy  thirteen  years  old,  and  it  is  done 
seasonably  ia  a  workmanlike  manner. 


The  farin  of  Cul.  Stephen  .M.iorc  contains  one 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  I  mil,  a  part  rorky,  but 
most  of  it  rather  light,  loauiv  or  namlv  land,  and 
tolerHbly  free  fiom  sloiies.  'I'tvenly  years  ago,  Mr. 
Moore  took  (he  nianaKem^nt  of  this  farm;  he  foaod 
it  in  worse  than  a  wildcimss  stale;  much  of  it  had 
been  cleared,  and  was  overrun  with  bushes,  briars 
anil  weeds.  There  was  notliing  on  the  farm  that 
could  he  called  fence  or  buildings;  and  he  in  enti- 
tled to  great  credit  for  his  Industry  and  persever- 
ance; tor  by  these  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
this  one  of  the  most  productive  and  easily-carried- 
on  farms  in  the  town.  He  has  eiccteil  a  good  and 
convenient  house,  two  barn»,  fheds  and  other  out 
buildings,  all  of  which  are  in  gond  condition.  He 
lias  dug  uut  the  .stone,  laid  them  into  '..-oud  wall, 
and  where  stone  was  wanting,  he  has  made  a  good 
fence  of  chestnut  rails.  His  walls  and  fences  are 
free  from  bushes,  briars,  Stc,  and  his  whole  farm  a 
sample  of  neatness  and  good  husbandry.  Mr.  Moore 
has  a  large  tract  of  low,  sunken,  brook  meadow 
lanil,  which  he  has  cleared,  some  part  of  it  drained, 
other  parts  ploughed,  and  in  some  places  turned  on 
the  wash  from  the  highlands,  and  so  managed  the 
whole  as  lo  cause  it  to  produce  a  good  burden  of 
very  good  fodder  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Mr.  Moore 
keeps  about  twenty  head  of  cattle,  twenty  sheep, 
from  four  to  eight  horses  and  colts,  and  makes  sixty 
barrels  of  cider  annually.  He  has  from  thirty  to 
forty  acres  of  wood  and  limber  land,  which  he 
has  cleared  from  windfalls  and  underbrush,  anil  it 
is  very  handsome  and  valuable.  His  upland  field 
contains  about  twelve  acres  of  mowing  and  ara- 
ble land,  from  which  he  hascul,  the  present  season, 
about  twelve  Ions  of  hay.  He  has  foir  acres  of 
corn,  three  of  wheat  and  flax,  and  two  and  a  half 
of  potatoes-  About  one  half  of  his  tilled  land  this 
season,  is  in  his  pasture;  the  crops  all  look  well — 
pari  of  his  corn  is  very  fine,  and  the  land  in  gene- 
ral free  from  weeds.  Considering  the  situation  of 
this  farm  twenty  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Moore  first 
entered  upon  it,  and  what  it  now  is,  the  improve- 
ments have  been  as  great  as  can  he  found  on  almost 
any  farm  in  the  county.  The  labor  has  been  done 
by  himself  and  boys.  The  present  season,  he  has 
no  son  with  him  old  enough  to  assist  him  much,  and 
the  farm  has  been  carried  on  by  himself  and  one 
hired  man. 

Tuesday,  July  28lh,  your  committee  proceeded 
to  Boscawen,  and  called  on  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  who 
has  a  while  mulberry  tree,  3i  years  old,  from  which 
he  has  made  silk  for  twenty- three  years.  The  pre- 
sent season  he  has  kept  from  five  to  six  thousand 
worms,  and  reeled  about  two  pounds  of  raw  silk, 
worth,  when  manufactured  into  sewing  silk  and 
twist,  probably  twelve  dollars.  This  is  exclusive  of 
the  floss  or  loose  silk,  taken  off  the  outside  of  the 
cocoons  before  Ihey  are  reeled,  and  Ihe  seed  co- 
coons, which  can  be  carded  and  spun  lo  some  profit 
and  advantage.  .So  far  as  your  committee  hav« 
knowledge,  (and  they  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,)  Mr. 
Wood  is  the  first  person  in  this  State,  who  raised 
Ihe  silk  worm  or  made  silk;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
your  cominitlee,  is  entitled  to  a  special  premium  on 
this  account,  which  Ihey  have  awarded  him,  al- 
though they  think  him  somewhat  faulty  in  not  using 
his  influence  lo  cause  Ibe  mulberry  tree  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  his  neighbors,  when  he  has  for  so  many 
years  been  convinced  of  its  utility. 

Your  committee  next,  (by  invitation)  called  on 
Capt.  Enoch  Gerriih  and  examined  his  barn  yard, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  account  of  his 
method  of  making  manure,  which  Ihey  consider 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer.  In  August 
or  September  he  clears  his  yard  of  muck,  from 
which  he  lakes  annually  about  two  hundred  loads, 
and  then  carts  seventy  or  eighty  loadi  of  mud  into 
it  from  a  meadow,  one  mile  distant.  His  yard  is 
large,  lowest  in  Ihe  middle  and  Ihe  edges  so  raised, 
Ibat  in  the  wetest  time,  notbiog  runs  out  of  it.     On 
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(his  his  calile  \.\y  one  )e;^r.  In  dry  weallicr  in  lliu 
ftummer  il  is  so  hard  lh;il  it  will  not  mire,  bill  in  wel 
we.-illicr  chIiIc  mire  in  from  one  to  (hri-e  Icct.  In  lliis 
way  he  m;ikes  Iwo  hundred  loads  of  ni;iniirc  yt;trly, 
not  inchidins  the  heaps  at  his  barn  windiuvs,  which 
be  carls  ont  in  the  spring.  liy  this  means,  his  farm  is 
ID  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  improvin:;  every 
year.  Capt.  G.  keeps  twenty  cows  and  niil<es  about 
two  and  a  half  Ions  of  cheese  yearly.  Here  arc  a 
farm  and  dairy  worth  taking  somelillle  pains  to  ex- 
amine. Our  best  farmers  may  here  fnul  somelliing 
worth  their  attention,  and  learn  somelliiHs;  to  their 
advanlajje.  As  this  I'arm  was  examined  and  receiv- 
ed the  fust  premium  the  last  year,  your  committee 
only  made  a  partial  examination  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, and  can  truly  say,  they  were  highly  satisfied  and 
well  rewarded  for  their  trouble.  It  is  probibly  the 
best  husliandcd  farm  in  the  county.  Vour  com- 
mittee next  examined  the  farm  of  Captain  Moses 
Collin, of  Boscawen.  This  farm  contains  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  acres  of  rocky,  uneven  land.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  farm,  indicated  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  of  neatness  and  industry 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  ami  occupant,  »vho,  from 
every  appearance,  must  have  at  an  early  time  of  life, 
adopted,  and  steadily  adhered  to  the  good  old  ad- 
age, that 

"He  who  by  the  plough  would  thrive. 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive." 

Your  committee  did  not,  however,  discover  any 
extraordinary   improvement  in  agriciillure  on  this 
farm,  hut   consider    Mr.    Collin    entitled    to   much 
praise  for   his  great  industry  and  perseverance,  by 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  making  manageable  and 
productive,  land    by   nature  unlit  for  any  thing  ex- 
cept for  limber  or  pasture  land-     Capt.   Cotliii   has 
about  twelve  acres  of  meadow  land,  live  of  which 
have  been  redeemed  from  a  sunken  situation,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  (lags  and  water  bushes,  so  that 
it  now  produces  a  great  burthen  of  good  fodder. — 
This  has  been  done  by  ditching.     Tha  oilier  part 
has   been   greatly   improved    by  hauling  in   stones, 
loam,  &.C.     Mr-  Codin  has  thirty- four  acres  of  mow- 
ing, arable   and  orchaid  land,  upon  whi.h  he  cuts 
thirty  Ions  of  hay,  keeps  twenty  head  of  full  grown 
cattle,  one  horse  and  sixty  sheep.     He  has,  this  sea- 
son, six   acres  of  corn,  three  of  wheat,  twn  and  a 
half  of  potatoes,  all  of  which  look  well,     lie  keeps 
twelve  BOWS  and  has  a  liiie  lot  of  cheese;  has  six 
swine  that  have  been  wintcreil,  whieh  show  by  their 
appearance,  thai  they  have  not  been  neglected,  and 
what  your  caiiimillee  were  much  pleaseil  with,  there 
was  a  good  lot  of  manure  in  iheir  yard.     His  farm 
is  mostly  fenced  with  a   good  stone  wall,  fur  which 
he  has  an  abundance  of  materials.     Of  this  fact  he 
appears  to  he   well  convinced,  (as  we   had  the  best 
possible   evidence,)   he   having  drawn   stone  more 
than  one  mile.  In    i'cnee  a  piece  of  pine  land,  which 
is  desliliite  of  this  hard,  valuable  article  fur  fence. 
His  Iniildines  are  a   two  story  house,  thirty-two  by 
forty-two,  Willi  an  I>  well  finisheil  and  painted;  two 
barns,  one  scvenly-two  by  thii  ty  four,  the  other  thir- 
ty-six feet  scpiarc — with  several  nut  buildings,  all  in 
good  repair.     Capt.  Cnfl'in's  garden  i«  such  as  does 
lionuur  to  his  nood  judgment   in  farriiing  generally, 
Hs  il  cuuUiiis  uiosi   that   is  necessary  and  nothing 
more. 

Vour  committee  also  examined  the  garden  of  Mr. 
.lohii  West,  of  ('onroid.  This  was  on  a  fine,  rich, 
alluvial  soil,  well  cultivated,  containing  every  thing 
desirxble  in  a  culinaiy  caiilen.  Il  was  free  from 
weeds  and  cultivated  with  much  taste  and  good 
judgment. 

Voiii  committee  visited  the  Shakers,  and  exam- 
ined Iheir  gardens.  These  are  more  extensive  and 
prodiirlivc  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  this  coun- 
ty. Therf  cufinnvi/ garden  at  the  first  family,  con- 
tains more  liian  tlire«  acres  of  land,  which  is  all  oc 
cupied  as  a  garden,  and  cultivated  la  a  perfect  man- 


ner. It  contains  every  variety  of  plants,  lieibs  and 
roots,  useful  or  necessary  for  comfoit  or  health,  and 
they  were  in  the  most  luxuriant  stale.  Here  may 
be  seen  in  the  greatest  perfection,  the  solid,  good 
and  real  blessings  of  industry,  sobriety  and  temper- 
ance. 

Their  bnlanical  garden  is  probably  the  greatest  cu- 
riosity ill  agriculture,  in  the  State-  It  contains  about 
one  half  acre  of  land,  on  which  is  cultivated'  two 
hundred  species  and  gener.i  of  roots,  plants,  herbs 
and  llowers,  most  of  which  arc  of  a  medicinal  nli- 
lurc.and  are  cultivated  in  great  perfection.  It  is 
situated  on  an  eastern  slope,  the  soil  is  strong  and 
moist,  thoroughly  cultivated  and  made  rich,  with 
aiiurc.  Il  is  thrown  up  in  horizontal  beds  in  such 
manner,  that  tlie  surface  of  each  bed,  or  scct'on 
level,  and  each  section  from  two  to  four  feet  high- 
er than  ihe  one  below;  so  that  by  standing  at  the 
easterly  or  loiver  part  of  the  garden,  it  resembles 
stairs,  one  section  regularly  rising  above  anolhef, 
through  the  whole.  By  this  method,  they  have  all 
the  varieties  of  soil  necessary  to  suit  the  dilTcrent 
constitutions  of  the  great  variety  of  plants  and  roots, 
therein  cultivated.  Ur.  Corbelt,  who  has  the  care 
of  this  elegant  establishment,  is  enlilled  to  great 
credit  for  his  industry  and  skill  in  managing  Ibis 
delightful  spot,  and  collecting  the  great  varieties  il 
contains  from  every  Slate  east  of  the  Hudson,  as 
well  as  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  His  exertions 
have  been  attended  with  that  success,  which  has 
crowned  untired  exertions  in  all  ages  of  the  world; 
and  without  continued  perseverance,  nothing  great 
or  valuable  can  be  accomplished  in  agriculturein 
this  northern  region.  Thus,  by  his  indefatigable  ex- 
ertions, he  has  succeeded  in  making  this,  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  probably  the  most  productive 
spot  of  earth  in  this  State.  I'hesiles  from  this  spot 
of  land  in  18:18,  amounted  to  one  hundred  dollara, 
and  is  yearly  increasing,  as  (he  plants  come  to  ma- 
turity. 

'I'iie  last  farm  your  commiKee  examined  was  (hit 
of  Nathan   Ballard,  Esq.  of  Concord.     The  obser- 
vations and  remaiks  made  on   Capt.  Colfin's  farm, 
and   respecting   the  worthy,  industrious  owner,  will 
apply  with    great  propriety,  to  Mr.  BallanI  and  his 
farm.     This  farm,  however,  is  smaller  than    Capl 
Collin's  tract;  in  a  state  of  nature,  was  quite  as  rude 
and  unpromising.     Mr.  Ballard's  farm  contains  one 
hundred  acres,  and  a  wood   lot  about  eighty  rod 
distant.     He  has  Ihirly-l'ive  acres  of  mowing,  tillage 
anil    orchard  land,  in   a    good   stale  of  cullivalion, 
nearly  all  walled  in.     His  improvements  have  been 
great  for  the  last  seven  years,  his  labour   incessant 
and  well  directed,  and  croivned  willi  great  success. 
His  fields,  which  were  then  rocky,  rough  and  very 
uncomfortable  to  mow  and  till,  arc  now  smooth  and 
very  pleasant  to  cultivate;  yielding  an  aliundanl  re- 
ward fur  his  toil  and  exertions.     His  crops  are  in  a 
nourishing  condition.     He  has  about  three  acres  of 
corn,  three  and  a  half  of  potatoes  and  one  of  wheat. 
'I'be  land  is  well   tilled   and    free    (rom    weeil>:   the 
walls  and  fences  are  not  lined  with  bushes  or  briars. 
His  hay  was  in  his  barns  and  was  estimated  at  tliir- 
!y  Ions,  most  of  it  of  a  good  qiiahlv-    He  keeps  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  head  ol  cattle,  two  horses  and 
twenty  sheep,  and  sells  hay  generally.    I  lis  buildings 
are  neat  ami  well  finished,  consisting  of  a  low  house 
lilly  by  thirty;  Iwo  barns,  one  fiClj-two  by  thirty,  the 
other,  forty  Iwo  by  lliirly,  ami   every  necessary  out 
biiiMing  for  conveiiienee  or  piofil.     His  farm  is  car- 
ried oil  by  himself  anil  Iwo  small  boys,  his  sons.     It 
may  be  s.iid   of  .Mr.   BallanI   with   great   tiiitli  and 
propriety,  that  he  is  an  industrious  and  intclligcnl 
iiiisliandman. 

A  part  of  your  committee  examined  a  field  of  corn 
belonging  to  .loliii  George,  K-q.  ot  Coiirord,  an.i  al 
though  not  as  large  as  lias  lieeii  seen  in  former  years 
but  from  the  circiimslances  of  the  great  drought, 
anil  the  former  poverty  of  the  land,  we  think  Mr. 
George  entitled  to  a  |<reuiiuiii  of  ^3.00.  The  giouud 


on  which  the  above  crop  w.,s  raised,  has  not  for 
years  been  considered  worth  cullivalion,  till  Rlr 
George  became  proprielor.  Much  credit  is  due  lo 
.Mr.  George,  for  rccl-iiming  said  land  and  for  exhibit- 
ing so  fine  a  crop,  where  hithcito  nothing  vegetable 
was  lo  be  seen. 

Tlic  following  premiums  trrre   awarded: 
The  first  premium  of  twelve  dollars,  or  rather  of 
ten  dollars,  and  one  year's  subscription  of  the  Ne«r 
Kiigland  Farmer,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Kimball, 
of  Canterbury. 

The  second  premium  of  eight  dollars,  and  on« 
year's  subscription  of  the  New  Kngland  Farmer,  it 
awarded  to  Capt   Moses  Cofiin,  Buscawcn. 

I'he  third,  of  six  dollars,  and  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion of  the  New  England  Farmer,  is  awarded  lo 
Nalhan  Ballard,  Esq.  of  Concord. 

'i'he  fourth  of  four  dollars,  and  one  year's  sub- 
scription of  the  Neii^  England  Farmer,  is  awarded 
to  Amos  Cogswell,  Esq.  of  Canterbury. 

The  committee  also  award  lo  Col.  Stephen  Moore, 
of  Canterbury,  a  premium  of  four  dollars  and  one 
year's  siibseriplion  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  for 
his  reclaimed  meadow  land,  special  improvements 
and  the  general  neatness  of  his  farm. 

The  premium  of  three  dollars,  which  was  offered 
for  the  best  kitchen  garden,  is  awarded  to  Mr.  John 
West,  of  Concord. 

For  the  next  best,  being  (wo  dollars,  is  awarded 
to  .Mr-  John  Kimball,  of  Canterbury. 

Vour  committee  also  award  to  Ur-  Samuel  Wood, 
of  Boscawen,  a  special  premium  of  two  dollars,  at 
Ihe  first  man  who  planted  a  aiulberry  tree  and  mad* 
silk  in  this  slate. 

Joseph  M.  Harper,  "/or  tht  Co>i»m»/(e* 


(From  the  Beaufort  Gazelle.) 
BEAUFORT  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETT. 
There  was  a  very  full  attendance  of  the  membert 
of  the  Beaufort  Agricultural  Society,  on  Monday 
the  8lh  September. 

Sweet  potatoes  of  Ihe  growth  of  1829,  were  ei- 
hib'ileil  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  by  Mr, 
JosCfh  Porter,  who  obtained  a  premium  for  the 
same  if  a  silver  cup  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 
Sweet  branges  of  the  growth  of  ISiS,  in  excellent 
preservat'on,  were  also  exhibited  by  .Mr.  Philip 
Givens,  who  obtained  a  similar  premium.  Tha 
written  slat»ment  of  the  methods  of  prcservalioB 
adopted  by  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Givens,  were  or- 
dered lo  be  enlereil  on  the  books  of  the  society,  tod 
published  in  Ihe  Beaufort  Gazette. 

The  most  discouraging  statement  of  the  crops  of 
Sea  l-l.ind  collon  in  the  vicinity,  was  rendered  lo 
the  society  by  the  members  present-  Il  was  staled 
that  they  were  one  fortnight  later  than  on  or- 
dinary years;  that  they  were  worse  than  on  any 
fornier  year  (excepting  1826,)  that  the  early  plant- 
ings were  iitteily  lost,  being  completely  stripped  of 
Iheir  pods  by  allernalc  rains  and  ilrought — that  Iba 
later  plantings,  though  heller,  were  essentially  un- 
promising, and  liable  to  injury  from  storm,  frost, 
and  caterpillar.  Among  the  members  present,  wer« 
those  who  ciillivateil  Sea  isluid  cotton  on  Port  Roy- 
all,  St.  Helena,  Ladies',  Ualha,  Bell,  Cat,  CAme,and 
Paris  islands;  as  also  pt.^nlcrs  from  Kean''8  Neck. 
Prince  Willi.ims;  and  there  was  hut  one  opinion  a* 
lo  the  fact  thai  ihe  crop  was  lost.  On  St-  Helena, 
Ladies',  Cat,  Came,  and  Pans  i-lands,the  caterpil- 
lars have  already  commenced  their  ravages.  Il  is 
believed  that  they  will  spread  till  they  are  destroy- 
ed by  frost. 

A  committee  of  inspeclion  appointed  two  month* 
ago  lo  examine  the  crops,  and  report  their  condi- 
tion—subniilled  Ihe  followMig  report.  That  they 
had  visited  the  various  islands  in  the  vicinity;  and 
inspected  many  crops,  and  that  (even  should  ihera 
he  00  equinoctial  gale,  and  no  fuithcr  ravage  ftom 
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ralfr|>illars)  the  crops  of  Sea  Uhiiul,  coulJ  not  ex- 
ccfU,  lifly-four  pouiiJs  to  llic  nrre.' 

It  Has, on  iiiolion,  rosolveil — 'I'IkiI  the  foregoing  be 
•iKncil  by  llio  l're^illt'llt  and  Sccrctur),  and  publlsli- 
eil  ia  the  OiMul'ort  Gazelle. 

NVm.  Elliott.  Pictident,  D.  JI,  Society- 
lltioroRT,  Septtmber  10,  li)'29. 


AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AND  FAIR. 
Agreeably  to  a  nollficilion  heretofore  given,  Ihc 
5ih  Asiiculliiral  ^ho^v  and  fair  of  lh«  AK'icultuial 
Society  of  Alherni.ith-.  (Va.)  «as  hehl  in  ihc  town 
of  Charlottesville  on  Friday  and  S:ilurilay  hist,  the 
SOlh  and  31st  of  Ocloher.  The  Cliarlollcsvitle  M- 
vueate  observe*:  Ihc  first  day  was  occupied  by  the 
exhibition  of  live  sloik.  In  ihe  department  ol  cat- 
tle and  horses  Ihe  CNhibitinn  was  particularly  grati- 
fying and  encouraging.  The  improvement  in  the 
cattle  show  bejond  any  previous  exhibition  was 
most  obvious  and  s'.ruck  every  spectator  who  had 
an  opportunity  of  niakins  a  comparison  with  any 
of  tliose  »vliicli  had  preceded  il;  allhouah  no  stal- 
lion was  exhibited  fur  premium,  the  number  of  fine 
Tares  and  colls,  presented  a  scene  particularly  ani 
':  lied,  and  wbicli  placed  the  recent  exhibition  of 
.nioials  of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  description 
before  any  previously  held  hy  the  Society.  But 
highly  calculated  as  was  the  Society's  exhibition  of 
live  stock  to  excite  eniolions  of  gralificalicn  and 
prompt  to  conlinucd  asd  additional  exertions,  it  is 
to  the  exhibition  of  domeslic  manufactures  in  all 
their  beautiful  and  useful  varieties,  that  our  recol- 
lection recurs  with  admiration  and  delight.  The 
decided  and  unhesitating  judgment  of  all  who  be- 
held it,  placed  it  in  undisputed  preeminence  above 
any,  above  all  liilherto  witnessed  in  Ibis  place. 
AVilb  very  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  instance  of  the 
fplendid  carpet  exhibited  by  Mrs-  Page,  the  per- 
fect flannel  presented  by  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  Ihe  beau- 
tiful cotton  counterpane  of  Mrs.  Rhodes,  and  Mrs. 
bimtnes'  swansdown,  the  great  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  fabrics  oflercd  for  examination,  were 
such  as  to  confound  judgment  and  to  di'slract 
choice.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  with  any  certain- 
ly of  deci^ion  that  those  that  were  rejecied  were 
inferior  to  those  which  were  approved  The  in- 
terest excited  by  the  exhibition  was  gialilying  in 
Ihe  highest  degree-  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  weather  the  large  room  in  which  it 
was  held  was  crowded  with  beauty  and  fa»liion, 
eager  to  witness,  and  generous  to  applaud  Ihe  in- 
teresting and  animating  compelitiun  of  the  day, 

WOOL  GROWING— l.s  America. 
Mr.'Skinher:  Washington  Co.  Perm.  Oct.  20,  1829. 

I  saw,  with  regret,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  a  Idler  from  your  highly  respected 
correspondent  R-  K.  Meade,  in  which  he  ventures  an 
opinion,  that  the  business  of  wool  growing  in  Ibis 
country  has  been  overdone,  and  that  ihc  machinery 
for  mannfacluring  it  had  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
rrease  of  the  Hocks  of  the  country.  IS'ow  if  this  be 
no,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact,  that  millions 
nnd  millions  of  pounds  of  foreign  wools  are  imporkd 
every  yeai?  It  is  true  that  it  come?  after  it  is  made  tip 
Mo  clolli;  but  (till  it  is  wool,  and  comes  in  its  most 
formidable  sluice  to  our  wool  growers;  because  il  has 
the  cITecl  of  bn-aking  down  the  American  manufac- 
turers and  slipping  their  machinery.  'I'liis  elFect  we 
ree  every  day.  In  the  neighborhood  of  IJoslon,  se- 
veral manufactories  have  ceased  to  operate; — one  at 
Watertown,  w  hich  manufactured  six  or  ei:;lit  hun 
dred  yards  of  cloth  per  week; — one  at  LowkII, 
which  manufaetured  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  eq'ial 
qu<ntily; — one  at  Northampton,  of  about   the  sa 


capacity — tlio  Indian  head  manufactory  about  the 
.aiiic; — two  at  Leicester,  which  nmnufarlurcd  from 
livo  to  lliree  thousand  yards  every  week!  Here 
llii'ii  six  large  woollen  manufactories  have  ceased 
llii'ir  operations  within  Ihe  last  three  moiillis,  which 
were  consuming  from  ci;;ht  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
of  wool  every  week; — and  there  are  undoubtedly 
olhcrs,  unknown  to  me,  wholly  or  partially  stopped, 
e«pecially  in  Ncw-llam|)sliirc,  Connecticut,  and 
.\ew-York.  At  Ihc  manufactory  at  Salmon  falls,  in 
N.  Hampshire,  where  were  manufactured  from  four 
to  six  thousand  pounds  of  wool  every  week,  the 
proprietors  have  slopped  one  half  of  lluir  machine- 
ly,  and  talk  seriously  of  stofiping  Ihe  other  half: — 
and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  every  woollen  factory 
in  Ihc  United  States  will  share  the  same  fate,  unless 
our  covcrnment  will  interpose  and  bieak  up  the 
auctions,  take  eflectual  measures  to  prevent  Ihc 
frauds  on  the  revenue — strike  out  the  accursed  dol- 
lar minimum  from  the  late  taritf,  and  curtail  the 
credits  allowc<l  for  the  duties  on  foreign  woollens. 

The  present  chief  magistrate  can  recommend 
these  measures  to  the  next  Congress,  and  should  he 
do  so  uiisliiinliin^lij,  he  will  achieve  for  himself  a 
name  as  imperishable  as  tliat  of  Edward  of  Eng- 
land, or  Henry  of  France.  No,  no,  the  business  of 
woo!  growing  is  not  overdone;  on  the  contrary,  there 
should  be  twenty  sheep,  or  more,  for  every  one  now 
in  the  country. 

'I'hc  business  of  sugar  making  is  not  overdone 
(loio— but,  reduce  Ihe  present  duty,  or  permit  the 
luiijineiit  of  the  duty  to  be  evaded,  and  the  sugar  bu- 
siness would  exhibit  Ihe  same  results,  that  we  wit- 
ness in  the  woollen  business.  We  should  very  soon 
hear  that  the  business  of  sugar  making  "is  over- 
done." 

The  busine.os  of  making  coarse  cotton  goods,  was 
for  a  little  while,  indeed,  overdone:  but  as  the  com- 
pelilion  with  respect  to  that  article,  is  entirely 
among  our  own  countrymen,  the  matter  soon  regu- 
I'alcd  Itself.  Some  manufacturers  turned  their  at- 
tention to  finer  goods,  whilst  others  engaged  in  mak- 
ing goods  for  China,  and  now  every  thing  is  right 
again. 

'J'he  thing  is  quite  different  with  regard  to  wool- 
lens; for  when  an  American  is  driven  out  of  our 
markets  his  place  is  immediately  supplied  by  a  York- 
shireman,  a  foreigner  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
country. 

In  a  word,  whilst  politicians  are  writing  long  es- 
says, and  making  long  winded  speeches,  and  the 
statesman  to  whom  the  destinies  of  our  country  are 
confided,  arc  snoring  at  their  posts,  our  fine  flocks 
are  melting  away,  Ihe  capital  invested  in  buildings 
and  machinery  a<)apted  to  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
going  headlong  to  ruin,  and  all  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical energies  of  their  proprietors,  are  falling  a 
sacrifice.  A  Wool  GBowca- 


lion,  when  other  of  a  more  neglected  character  tuf- 
fcrs. 

His  first  experiment  was  made  last  year,  and  Ihe 
product  was  as  line  probably  as  any  ever  raned  in 
Ihe  state.  The  past  feason  has  been  iintavourablu, 
fur  he  slaled  to  us,  that  his  crop  Ijsl  .June  w«*  no 
higher  than  in  the  preceding  year  i'  was  in  April. 
But  still  his  rcfunis  will  he  ample.  I  :.i!  cxpcnr.c  of 
machinery  for  preparing  the  sugar  has  been  cxag- 
i;eraled.  Col.  Junes'  mill,  which  is  worked  hy  wa- 
ter power,  incluiling  boilers  and  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
paratus, costs  liiMi  less  than  $11)00,  and  he  consider! 
the  mill  cxpable  of  expressing  the  jui'-e  from  the 
product  of  lOU  ai-rcs  in  the  season.  I'ln:  additional 
Ixjilirs  required  for  this  quautity,  would  nut  exlcDil 
the  expenses  over  §200. 

We  understand  that  many  planters  in  Scriven 
and  Uurke  have  directed  their  attention  to  Ihis  ar- 
ticle, and  with  every  prospect  of  compiele  success. 
[iyavannali  Jltpiibticaii,  A'ov.  3. 

TOBACCO. 

Extract  to  the  Editor:         Richmoiut,  Oct.  IG.  1829. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  libcrlv  taken  by 
a  stranger,  in  asking  of  you  information  which 
may  be  material  in  the  discussions  now  goiog  on 
here. 

I  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  quantity  of  (ohacro 
brought  from  Ohio  to  the  Baltimore  mark' i?  What 
is  the  cost  of  transportation  by  wagons?  What  tlio 
estimated  cost  upon  a  canal  or  rail-way?  And  »vhat 
cfl'ect  the  supply  from  Ohio  has  had  upon  Ihe  price 
of  the  article  in  that  market?  Your  auswer  to  the 
above  inquiries,  transmitted  to  me  by  mad,  directed 
to  this  city,  will  be  acknowledged  as  a  favour. 

A.NtWERED  IN  SuBSTANrE. 

M)vembcr  4,  ISI9. 

13.50  hogsheads  tobacco  from  Ohio  in  1329. 

'I'his  quantity  is  not  considered  as  having  much 
eflfect  on  the  price  of  tobacco  in  Baltimore. 

The  price  of  wagoning  tobacco  from  Wheeling 
is  from  one  doll.ir,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
hundred  weight.  From  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to  Balti- 
more, from  one  dollar  and  fifty,  to  one  dollar  and 
seventy-five  cents.  Some  other  part,  of  Ohio,  two 
dollars  per  cwt.  Cost  of  transportation  on  the  rail- 
road, when  completed,  ybiir  cents  per  ton  per  milt — 
on  canals,  unknown-  Average  annual  crop  of  Mary- 
land tobacco,  about  25,000  hhds. — estimated  crop 
of  1829,  18,000. 


*  About  one  third  of  a  fair  crop. 


CULTURE  OF  SUGAR. 
We  extracted  yesterday  from  an  Augusta  paper  an 
article  relative  to  Col.  Jones'  sugar  crop,  at  Millha- 
»en,  in  Scriven  county.  We  had  Ihe  pleasure  of 
seeing  Col.  Jones  in  Ihis  city  last  week,  and  had  a 
free  conversation  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Ihis 
new  article  of  upland  culture.  The  infornialion 
derived  from  him  may  not  be  unimportant  to  many 
of  our  readers,  particularly  as  this  gentleman  is  one 
of  Ihe  most  scientific  planters  of  our  acquaintance. 
The  land  he  cultivates  is  pine  barren,  by  no  means 
of  the  best  quality,  and  which  has  been  tilled  for 
Ihe  last  twenty  years.  But  Col.  Jones,  following  the 
example  of  bis  father,  never  has  ne;;lected  to  ma- 
nure Ids  land,  and  he  cultivates  no  more  of  it  than 
he  can  thus  enrich.  He  therefore  never  expends 
labor  without  being  compensated  for  il,and  from 
his  management  *lmosl  renders  himself  indepen- 
dent of  the  seasons;  for  »vhen  they  are  untoward, 
there  is  a  slamiua  iu  the  soil  which  endures  prira- 


HOKTICtrZiXUKX: . 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  VINE. 

In  our  advertising  columns  will  be  found  Ihe  pro- 
posals of  .Mr.  Loubat,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
vineyard  in  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  furnish  grapevine  roots  upon  reasonable 
terms  to  subscribers.  To  cncotirasre  those  who  wish 
to  introduce  Ihe  vine  into  North  Carolina,  we  state, 
that  of  six  or  eight  hundred  plants  ordered  by  the 
editor  of  this  paper  for  several  individuals  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state,  we  have  heard  that  almost  all 
budded  finely  and  grew  to  the  lensth  of  several 
feet,  notwithstanding  they  were  not  received  till  the 
season  was  almost  too  far  advanced  to  set  ihem  out. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  bear  fruit  during 
Ihc  next  season.        . 

An  enterprising  gentleman  of^Chapcl  hill,  has  400 
vines  which  he  procured  from  another  vineyard  near 
New-Y'ork,  last  spring,  some  of  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  strictly  following  the  directions  for 
planting,  &.C.  have  already  grown  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet.  There  is  every  Inducement  of  a  pub- 
lic and  private  nature,  to  those  who  can  make  It 
convenient,  to  engage  in  this  interesting  and  protit- 
able  culture.  [Faijelte  Obsener. 
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KEl'UUr 

To  the  Stockholders  of  Ihe  Baltimore  uml  Susquehan- 
na Hail  Kuad  Comjicuiy: 
(Concluded  from  p.  278.) 

We  refer  Ihe  slockliolilerg  lo  the  icporl  and  esti- 
mates heretofore  mailc,  of  the  probable  income  to 
be  derived  fiom  the  trade  of  the  road,  when  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  liniejlone  regions. 

A  more  detailed  esliniale  has  since  been  made, 
which  shows  wilh  as  luncb  certainly  as  can  be  giv- 
en to  any  c^lculalion,  tliat  tlic  revennc  upon  tliis 
first  divi-ion  of  the  road  would  exceed  ip25,000 
per  annum. — 'I'liis  conclusion  is  drawn  fioiu  the 
present  stale  and  condition  of  the  tradi-,  and  upon 
the  quanliiy  of  transportation  now  hrou^lit  from 
that  region  of  coiinlry  to  Ihe  cily — Tlie  increase 
of  this  trade  will  probably  be  trebled  in  a  few 
jiars  bv  Ihe  facility  of  communication  atTordcd  by 
Ihe  Kail  road,  particularly  in  the  heavy  articles 
iif  time  and  marlile,  Ihe  cost  of  trans|inrling  which 
would  not  exceed  one  sixlh  of  Ihe  present  charge. 
'I'he  Quincy  Kail  road,  of  nearly  equal  extent  wilh 
tlie  first  division  of  Ihe  Susquehanna  road,  was 
made  for  Ihe  sole  purpose  of  reachin',;  Ihe  granite 
quarries,  and  has  bei'n  found  to  afl'ord  a  large  pro- 
lit  upon  the  capital  laid  out  in  its  construction;  in 
addition  to  Ihe  superior  value  of  our  marble  quar- 
ries, we  should  embrace  the  whole  tiaile  of  Ihe  fac- 
tiirii-s  on  Jones'  Falls — the  whole  of  Ihe  lime  trade, 
Hiiil  Ihe  produce  of  an  extensive  and  highly  culti- 
vated counliy,  besides  a  large  number  of  passen- 
gers. 

'1  he  resolution  of  the  stockholders  at  a  general 
meeting  in  May  last,  contemplated  the  immedidle 
completion  of  the  road  lo  Ihe  Maryland  line,  under 
Ihe  full  conviction  thai  before  it  should  reach  that 
point,  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
passed  the  charter,  or  a  similar  work  would  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  company  in  Pennsylvania,  and  thus 
the  original  object  of  farming  a  communicalion 
with  the  Susqueliaiina  w.^uld  be  effected.  Nothing 
has  occurred  lo  impeach  Ihe  correctness  of  this 
opinion — on  Ihe  coniiary,  since  Ihe  last  session  of 
Ihe  legislature  of  Ihat  stale,  the  citizens  of  York 
county  have  subscribed  the  capital  of  a  company  lo 
improve  Ihe  navi^jalion  of  Ihe  Couorus  from  York 
town  to  the  river,  which  when  completed  will  leave 
a  space  of  only  eit^hteen  niiles  between  Ballimore 
Hiid  the  Susquehanna  lo  form  a  complete  and  per- 
fect communication  belwein  Ihe  two  points.  Can 
any  one  for  a  moment  believe  that  such  a  barrier 
will  continue  to  exist  al  Ihe  expense  of  Ihe  inte- 
rest of  a  large  portion  of  Ihe  prot)le  of  that  slate, 
anil  involving  a  degree  of  folly  and  absurdity, 
which  it  would  be  an  insult  lo  attribute  to  any  en- 
lightened people  and  a  just  legislature?  The  ties 
which  bind  Ihe  Susquehanna  country  to  Ballimore, 
are  loo  strong  lo  be  broken — local  jealousies  and 
prejudices  may  for  a  lime  prevail  over  just  and 
sound  views  of  slate  policy,  but  their  reign  will  be 
hut  short;  trade  will  seek  and  it  will  find  lis  natural 
niarket,  and  any  pUn  nf  improvement  or  system  ol 
legislation  which  seeks  lo  divert  or  attempts  to 
force  it  out  of  its  n.itiiral  channel,  is  not  only  nn 
ttise  in  itself,  unju<'l  lo  the  community  at  large,  but 
will,  in  Ihe  end,  defeat  its  own  object. 

'I'o  look  forward,  therefore,  lo  Ihe  extension  of 
Ihe  road  to  Ihe  Susquehanna  river  in  Ihe  cour»e  ol 
a  short  lime,  is  natural  and  oucht  lo  engage  Ihe  at- 
lenlion  of  liie  slockholdcis.  Il  is  a  subject  wliich 
has  constantly  occupied  the  mind  of  the  board,  and 
whose  im|>ortance  eannot  be  too  much  dwell  upon; 
laying  aside  their  inlcrcst  as  citizens,  anxious  for 
Ihe  pro?|irrilv  and  increase  of  Ihe  trade  of  Ihe 
city,  and  viewing  it  as  mere  stockholders,  who  look 
aloue  to  their  individual  iiileresl  and  Ihe  revenue  to 
[)o  dtrivcd  from  Ihe  investment  of  capital,  it  pre- 


sents the  fairest  prospect  of  certain  and  abundant 
returns  of  dividends  upon  the  capital  expended. 

We  have,  therefore,  pointed  out  the  nature  and 
extent  of  Ihe  ascending  and  descending  trade, 
which  must  find  its  way  to  and  from  the  seaboard 
upon  this  road,  and  we  refer  the  stockholders  to 
our  former  reports  upon  that  head.  But  little  has 
yet  been  said  upon  the  profits  to  result  to  Ihe  stock- 
holders from  Ihe  transportation  of  passengers  alone, 
an  item  perhaps  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance 
than  the  transporlalion  of  produce  and  merchan- 
dise. 

A  brief  examination  will  show  that  it  must  be- 
come the  great  line  of  communicalion  not  only 
from  north  to  south,  but  from  the  east  to  the  west, 
and  in  the  end  supersede  all  other  modes  of  com- 
munication. 

From  Baltimore  to  York  by  the  Rail  road  will 
be  about  sixty  miles,  from  thence  to  the  Susque- 
hanna river  at  York  Haven,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, is  ten  miles,  and  from  York  to  Columbia  is 
the  same  distance;  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia, 
is  eighty  miles,  over  which  a  Rail  road  is  now 
constructing  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is 
to  be  extended  to  Ihe  borough  of  York.  The 
whole  distance  by  Ihe  Rail  road  from  Ballimore 
to  Philadelphia  will  be  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  and  if  it  be  conceded  that  passengers  will 
prefer  that  mode  of  travelling  which  is  safest  and 
cheapest,  and  equally  expeditious  wilh  any  other 
that  can  be,  or  has  been  devised,  it  is  manifest  they 
will  prefer  Ihe  Kail  road  route  to  any  other.  Sup- 
posing Ihe  liiijhest  rate  of  charge  allowed  by  the 
charter  to  be  adopted,  the  cost  of  Iravelling  150 
miles,  at  three  cents  per  mile,  would  be  $4.50 — but 
it  would  be  fairer  lo  put  it  down  at  two  cents  per 
mile,  which  would  make  Ihe  cost  of  a  trip  three 
dollars.  The  journey  can  be  performed  in  safely, 
in  a  day  and  part  of  the  night,  in  carriages  aObrd- 
ing  every  convenience  or  luxury  that  necessity  or 
relinement  could  desire,  affording  at  the  same  tinoe 
the  additional  gratification  of  passing  through  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  highly  cultivated  regions  of 
country  in  Ihe  United  Slates.  To  these  induce- 
ments for  a  |ireference  of  this  route,  may  be  added 
other  attractions,  which  though  of  minor  impor- 
tance, will  still  have  influence  in  the  choice.  Car- 
riages of  all  sizes,  and  fitted  up  in  every  variety  of 
style,  to  start  at  any  hour,  travel  at  any  speed,  and 
stop  at  any  point  to  suit  the  convenience  or  plea- 
sure of  the  traveller,  will  be  at  the  command  of  all 
who  desire  them.  All  these  considerations  com- 
bined, suiely  present  advantages,  which,  so  long  as 
men  consult  their  interest,  their  comfort  and  their 
safely,  will  insure  to  this  mode  of  trans|)orlalion  a 
preference  over  all  others  thai  human  ingenuity  has 
ever  yet  devised. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  amount  or 
number  of  passengers  per  annum  on  this  route;  or 
the  immense  increase  of  it  which  the  facility  of 
communication  will  produce.  Not  only  the  inter- 
mediate country  occupieil  by  a  large,  enlefpri.-ing 
and  increasing  population — studded  with  flourish- 
ing villages  and  towns,  Ihat  are  fast  appro:iching  to 
be  cities,  will  send  forth  their  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  but  Ihe  grand  improvements  of  Penn- 
sylvania, stretching  lo  Ihe  north  and  ihe  (Jhio,  will 
also  pour  down  its  active  and  busy  people  lo  Ihe 
cities  on  Ihe  Atlantic  border.  The  iiileicourse  be- 
tween two  such  places  as  Philadelpbia  and  Balti- 
more is  not  lo  be  measured  by  any  estimate  or  fixed 
by  any  rule  of  calcul.tlion,  neither  i"  it  necessary 
for  our  purpose  lo  attempt  to  reduce  il  lo  any 
precipe  numhei. —  Let  the  stockholder,  who  will 
lake  lime  lo  look  al  the  subject  «vhuh  our  limits 
will  but  perniit  us  lo  glance  at— suppose  the  travel 
ling  from  Ihe  east,  Ihe  west  and  the  noilh  to  be 
one,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  persons  per 
annum,  or  any  olher  number  within  Ihe  most  limited 
estimate  Lo  may  adopt,  and  then  a|>ply  the  charge 


for  transportation  at  two  or  three  cents  per  mile, 
the  conclusion  is  no  less  astonishiiig  than  it  is  true, 
and  Ihe  mind  will  naturally  hesitate  in  adopting  the 
result  to  which  the  facts  and  figures  inevitably  con- 
duct him. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  Ihat  since  the  last  general 
meeting  of  Ihe  stockholders,  at  which  it  was  resolv- 
ed lo  commence  the  work,  Ihe  board  availed  itself 
of  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  of  the  Cily  Council 
to  lender  to  them  Ihe  slock  allotted  by  the  charter 
fur  the  Corporation — Ihe  joint  committee  of  both 
branches  reported,  "that  in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
sent being  an  extra  session,  and  the  subject  before 
them  one  of  such  high  interest  to  the  cily,  and  re- 
quiring a  greater  length  of  time  than  Ihe  session 
would  allow,  and  being  desirous  of  giving  it  thai 
deliberation  which  il  requires,"  it  was  resolved  that 
the  subject  be  referred  to  the  next  annual  session. 
The  opinion  of  the  Cily  Council  as  expressed  in 
their  proceeding  will  no  doubt  insure  a  due  consi- 
deration of  the  subject  at  the  regular  period  for  the 
meeting  of  that  body.  The  intelligence  and  impar- 
tiality of  Ihe  Cily  Council  may  be  relied  upon  wilh 
safety  and  confidence.  If  Ihe  views  of  the  board 
be  correct  it  will  be  found  Ihat  the  work  in  question 
is  one  not  only  of  general  interest  lo  Ihe  communi- 
ty at  large— but  that  each  portion  of  it  will  derive  a 
particular  advantage  from  its  0|>eralions. 

Approaching  to  the  Cily  boundary  on  the  north, 
and  at  an  elevation  of  ninety  feel  above  tide,  il  can 
with  perfect  facility  be  carried  to  any  part  of  the 
City.  To  the  west  end  of  the  Cily  it  can  be  con- 
ducted to  the  highest  point  at  the  [mblic  properly, 
formerly  the  old  almshouse — To  the  centre  of  the 
Cily,  it  can  be  carried  down  the  valley  of  Jones' 
Falls,  on  either  the  east  or  west  side  lo  the  east  side 
of  the  Falls,  at  the  junction  of  Madison  street,  and 
from  thence  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Falls  along 
the  avenue  laid  out  upon  the  Cily  plot,  down  to  the 
City  block — from  the  same  point  (Ihe  junction  of 
Madison  street  and  Ihe  Falls)  il  can  be  carried 
along  in  a  line  wilh  Madison  street  or  lower  down 
towards  the  junction  of  Hillen  and  North  streets, 
and  from  thence  to  Ihe  valley  of  Harford  run,  and 
thence  down  Ihat  run  eillicr  upon  its  margin,  or  by 
a  struclure  thrown  over  Ihe  stream,  to  its  termina- 
tion at  the  public  properly.  So  in  like  manner  may 
a  branch  of  the  road  he  constructed  from  the  point 
of  intersection  wilh  the  Harford  run,  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Cily  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of 
intersection,  and  pursuing  the  eastern  branch  of 
Harford  run  and  Ihe  valley  al  Ihe  head  of  it  to  Ibe 
ravine  of  Harris'  creek,  and  Ihi'nce  on  Ihe  western 
margin  of  that  water  lo  Ihe  basin. 

All  these  routes  are  entirely  practicable,  and  at  a 
moderate  expense,  arising  from  Ihe  circumstance 
of  llie  great  elevation  of  Ihe  road  above  tide — 
there  will  be  no  deep  culling,  tunnelling  or  filling, 
and  but  a  single  bridge  to  be  thrown  across  Jones' 
Falls,  lo  accomplish  Ihe  desirable  object  of  termi- 
nating the  road  al  Ihe  most  convenient  and  impor- 
tant points  of  the  Cily. 

These  considerations  cannot  fail  to  hare  due 
weight  in  the  deliberations  of  Ihe  City  authorities, 
as  they  entirely  remove  all  ground  lor  local  jealou- 
sies or  sectional  and  conflicting  interests  between 
dillerenl  parts  of  Ihe  Cily. 

Il  cannot  fail  loo,  to  sut.'gest  itself  lo  the  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council,  Ihat  Ihe  stockholders  in 
Ibis  company,  have  embaiked  in  a  work  admitted 
to  be  of  great  public  importance  and  of  high  in- 
terest to  Ihe  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  City — 
and  Ihat  in  Ihe  prosecution  nf  this  work,  they  are 
about  to  invest  a  capital  of  many  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars;  they  are  moreover  large  holders  ol 
properly  and  pay  into  the  Ireasuiy  of  the  Cily  *. 
large  amount  of  taxes,  equal  at  least  lo  one  fourth 
of  Ihe  whole  amount  of  Ihe  annual  revenue  arising 
from  direct  taxation,  and  are  thus  made  large  con- 
I  tribulors  to  the  public  stock  in  the  great  westera 
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ro»J,  lo  »*liicli  llic  City  liave  conlrilmleil  a  subscrip- 
tion ill  stock  lo  the  amount  of  JaOO.OOO. 

Indepeiidenlly,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  and  it»  identity  with  snmi:  of  the  must  impor- 
Uot  interests  of  the  City — it  would  seem,  that  a 
•ubscription  to  the  slock  of  this  company,  on  the 
part  of  the  Corporation,  is  no  less  tlie  dictate  of 
impartial  justice  than  it  is  of  sound  policy. 

The  instalment  called  for  upon  the  15lh  of  Sep- 
tember and  payable  on  the  15th  of  November,  will 
be  sulKcient  for  the  purposes  of  the  Company  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  enable  us  to  make  the  necessary 
preparations  for  vigorous  and  citcnsivc  operations 
early  in  the  sprins;.  From  the  e.\perience  we  have 
bad  of  the  nature  of  llie  work  anil  the  difliculties 
to  be  overcome,  «e  arc  confident  that  the  road  to 
the  limestone  region  can  be  finished  and  put  into 
full  operation  in  tnelvc  months  from  this  time. 

By  order  and  on  behalf  of  the  board, 

George  Winchestcr,  President. 


&ASZBS'  DSFA&TZVXENT. 

MATERNAL  INFLUENCE. 
That  gentlest  of  all  living  things — a  mother. 

No  sight  can  be  more  tender  than  that  of  a  pious 
mother,  fastening  the  loBk  of  anxious  affection  upon 
the  mild  and  beautiful  form  of  her  infant  od'spring  as 
it  lies  upon  her  knees  in  balmy  slumbers.  What 
are  the  thoughts  that  seem  to  struggle  for  utterance 
in  that  breast  warmed  by  instinctive  passion?  What 
are  the  bodings  mingled  with  prayers  which  vibrate 
on  her  placid  frame?  What  anticipation  transports, 
what  dread  chills,  what  glory  brightens,  what  gloom 
obscures,  the  contused  visiuus  of  her  uiiiid?  She 
recms  to  address  the  helpless  luveling,  and  to  say, 
"My  sweet  little  stranger,  to  what  end  art  thou  cast 
upon  the  trials  and  perturbations  of  a  treacherous 
world?  Art  thou  born  to  happiness  or  misery,  to 
bonour  or  infamy,  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  Irienastiip 
or  the  cruelties  of  malice,  to  taste  the  delights  of 
fruition,  or  grasp  the  throne  of  disappointment? 
Will  virtue  preside  over  thy  ways,  and  wisdom  di- 
rect thy  steps,  and  joy  fill  thy  cup;  or  wn't  thou  be 
abandoned  to  those  passions  which  shall  tear  thee 
like  vultures,  and  conAume  the  last  particle  of  liiy 
bappines?^  Feradvenlure  the  assassin's  dag^ei 
awaits  my  boy,  or  the  fathomless  depth  contains  his 
tomb,  or  pestilence  comes  with  insidious  step  lo 
meet  thee,  or  dismal  penury  is  preparing  for  Ihee  its 
ill-advising  suggestions?  Will  it  be  thy  unhappy 
lot  to  forget  God  thy  Maker,  to  rush  reckless  ai,d 
inconsiderate  into  the  way  of  transgression,  and 
thus  to  ruin  thy  precious  soul;  or  wilt  thou  be  per- 
tuaded  to  repent  and  turn  to  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
and  thus  secure  the  prize  of  immortal  joy?  fy'lial 
manner  of  child  wilt  thou  bet' 

She  can  imagine  but  one  relief  for  these  porten- 
tous apprehensions;  and  that  is  found  in  the  guard 
with  which  religion  fortifies  the  abodes  of  youth,  in 
the  shield  which  virtue  places  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing form  of  juvenile  infirmity.  This  defence  is 
more  than  valiant  bands,  more  than  the  treasures  of 
opulence,  and  stands  instead  of  parental  care,  of 
friendship's  sweets,  and  fortune's  smile.  Her  first 
wish,  therefore,  is  lo  imbue  the  tender  heart  with 
wisdom's  restraining  virtue,  and  to  turn  upon  those 
powers  which  contain  the  rudiments  of  future  man- 
hood, Ihe  salutary  beam  of  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness. 

Examples  of  maternal  success  in  alluring  to  vir- 
tuous determinations  Ihe  unformed  (irinciples  of  sons 
and  daughters,  stand  fcirth  in  the  brilliant  record- of 
goodness  and  piety.  How  much  the  cause  of  truth, 
of  humanity,  and  of  all  that  conduces  lo  Ihe  digni- 
ty and  happiness  of  man  may  be  indebted  to  this 
ioslrumentalily,  is  not  lo  be  known  now;  but  that 
great  revealer  of  secrets,  the  last  dat,  will  do  jus- 


tice lo  this  important  subject,  and  will  exhibit  its 
astonishing  connexion  with  Ibo  whole  history  ol 
man. 

I  feel  persuaded,  Mr.  Editor,  that  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  record  one  instance  more  which  has 
cume  under  my  knowledge,  of  the  happy  results  ol 
a  mother's  inlluence  in  drawing  from  tiie  snares  ol 
vice,  and  in  directing  to  XUcpalhoJ  life,  a  sun  whose 
iiiilowanl  nature  aB'orded  but  lilile  promise  of  suc- 
cess. The  youth  alluded  to,  inheriled  Iruiii  nature 
a  large  portion  of  those  passions  which  seek  an  ear- 
ly master  over  all  those  in  whom  they  abilc  as  in- 
herent qualities;  and  which  are  not  apt  to  yielil  to 
the  feeble  restraints  of  discipline. '  He  was  indeed 
at  no  lime  so  far  abandoned  to  obduracy  as  to  lose 
all  sense  of  respect  for  God  and  his  parents.  But 
a  heart  deccilful  above  all  things  mid  dcsiierately  wick- 
ed hurried  him  on  into  scenes  and  excesses,  which 
were  well  designed  elTeclually  lo  obliterate  from  his 
mind  every  impression  of  that  pious  counsel  in  which 
he  bad  been  nurtured.  When  tullicienlly  advanc- 
ed in  life  lo  enter  into  scenes  of  dissipation,  his 
greatest  pleasure  lay  in  Ihe  company  of  tho.-e  who 
paid  no  respect  whatever  lo  the  institutions  of  re- 
ligion. Among  them  he  heard  the  name  of  God 
profaned,  saw  the  Sabbath  turned  into  a  season  ol 
unhallowed  amusement  and  recreation,  and  became 
familiarized  to  various  habits  of  an  ungodly  life. 
On  one  occasion  when  he  had  prepaied  himself  for 
the  brainless  enjoyment  of  a  horse  race,  and  w 
issuing  Ibith  llushed  with  the  expeclalion  of  the 
pleasure  Ihat  he  was  to  realize,  among  his  jovial 
companions,  and  their  flowing  buvvU,  he  was  met  bj 
Ihe  then  unwelcome  form  of  a  giicved,  anxious 
MOTHER.  The  tear  which  was  beginning  to  roll 
down  her  pensive  cheek  told  him  plainly  cnuii;;h  the 
meaning  of  that  une.xpected  interview,  and  impart- 
1  ed  awe  to  her  pre>ence  which  dampened  bis  liead- 
I  long  ardour,  bhe  improved  the  moment  to  warn 
j  the  impetuous  youth.  I'he  enticements  of  sinners 
were  pourlrayed,  the  easy  descent  to  the  gulf  smok- 
ing wilh  the  ruin  of  human  wretches  was  pointed 
out,  and  the  voice  of  parental  aulhorily,  faltering 
ivilh  grief,  demanded  the  prompt  rclinqnishment  ol 
his  mad  design.  He  remained  for  a  tune  motionless 
and  disconcerted.  But  after  recovering  a  hllle  Irom 
his  embarrassment,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  atiec- 
tionale  solicitude  which  throbbed  with  rapid  pulsa- 
tions through  a  parent's  aching  heart,  he  promised 
her  that  this  should  be  Ihe  last  time  he  would  ever 
urge  his  way  to  such  a  scene,  'ihe  [-.roniise,  how- 
ever, was  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and 
the  tumult  of  pleasure  speedily  drowned  the  voice 
of  maternal  expostulation. 

That  mother,  who  thus  saw  herself  in  a  manner 
deserted  by  a  profligate  child, who  perceived  that  her 
kindest  entreaties  passed  like  the  liausient  gale  over 
the  heart  of  Ihe  fickle  youlh,  still  did  not  inlernii 
her  prudent  efforts  lo  arrest  and  restrain  his  inlalii 
alion.  After  he  had  violated  a  solemn  promise,  and 
had  shown  no  symptoms  of  compwnclion  or  regrel, 
she  might  have  concluded  it  a  hopeless  experiment 
lo  use  any  further  endeavours  to  control  or  persuade 
him.  Bui  though  often  disappointed,  she  did  not 
cease  to  interpose,  betwixt  all  Ihc  intervals  of  his 
sober  reflections,  reproofs  mingled  with  tears  and 
kindness. 

Alter  the  lapse  of  a  little  lime  this  young  man  was 
required,  in  the  prosecution  of  business,  lo  take 
leave  of  the  parental  roof,  and  to  uukc  his  abode 
among  strangers.  Even  then  he  continued  a  course 
of  thoughtless  living,  and  seemed  to  harden  himsell 
in  Ihe  wilful  rejection  of  every  serious  thought.  Un 
one  evening,  after  a  scene  of  mirthlul  levity,  the 
thought  of  a  distant  mother  stole  upon  his  mind, 
and  found  a  moment's  indulgence.  Il  rolled  genli\ 
and  softly  upon  his  spirit,  like  a  remote  sound  which 
the  dm  of  the  day  had  drowned,  hut  which  the 
silence  of  the  night  permilleil  to  reach  his  Ihouuht- 
less  ieuse.     Wilh  Ihe  idea  of  a  grieved,  neglected 


parent,    was  associated    Ihe   remembrance   of   ber 

tears,  her  importiinatr  adm.initions,  Ihe  persevering 
diligence  in  ca-iling  obslarlr*  in  hio  way  to  deitrue- 
lioii,  and  also  liii  lepealed  promises  'Ihe  impref- 
sioii  was  deep  and  salutary.  Il<;  whs  agilale.l  dur- 
ing Ihe  night  by  awf.il  appreh.-nsions  ol  an  iiupriid- 
ing  ruin,  and  ihe  slill  mure  dreadful  fear  Ihat  he  had 
now  to  deal  with  that  God  whom  his  crimes  and  in- 
gralilude  had  rendered  inex'iral.le  for  ever  The 
resolution,  however,  was  deeply  fixed  and  imprinted 
on  his  mind,  that  he  would  hreak  off  his  sin*,  and 
pursue  a  life  of  rectitude  and  suliiiely.  It  pirased 
God  at  the  same  time  to  make  his  InMrt  soft,  and  lo 
incline  him  to  the  ways  of  righteousness.  The  piout 
counsels  of  his  mother  came  fresh  to  his  recollec- 
lion.  His  soul  was  melted  into  deep  contrition,  and 
he  soon  conveyed  to  the  delighted  ear  r.f  that  affec- 
tionate parent,  who  had  been  so  long  afnieled  by  hii 
hurtful  levili  s  and  sin,  Ihe  pleasing  intelllgenre  of 
his  repentance  towards  God,  and  failh  in  the  Loao 
Jesus.  [CotumHa  Star. 


zuczscz:£i.Asrz:cu3. 


^From  the  .American  Turf  HegiMcr  and  Sporting  Ma- 
gazine, No  a.) 
NATURAL  HI.'^IORY. 
The   interest  connected   wilh    the  animal   whose 
natural   history  we  are  now  about  lo  sketch,  ia  of  a 
very  different  order  from  that   whi.'h  "e  have  dig- 
eovered  in  Ihc  two  precedinp.     The  fox  is  not  tbe 
friend,  but  the  enemy  of  man;  a<.  such  we  inquire 
into   his   history,    lo    know   his   habits,   delect    hii 
wiles,   and    lo    destroy    him.     In    another    respect, 
however,  he  is   peculiarly  inli  resline  lo  the  sports- 
man.    He  ranks,  in  the  classification  of  naturalists, 
as  follows: 

Onss,  Mammalia,  &c. — Ortirr,  carnivora,  &e.  FamiTy, 
the  ciyiio.isii  or  cnnine  race.  Griiut,  Canis,  {jc.  The  eli»- 
ractcrs  of  which  ivc  have  given  in  the  j>reccdiiig  num- 
ber.    The  present  species  is  the 

FOX(C  Vvlptt.) 
The  fox,  which,  in  nirnerou-,  v.iri^lies  of  colour, 
and  diffcrenres  in  size,  irdnbils  all  th.-  northern 
and  tempeiate  legions  of  III.*  ilol.e,  has  a  broad 
head,  a  sharp  snout,  a  flat  (oieh-  ail.  eyet  oliliquely 
sealed,  ears  sharp  and  erect,  a  body  will  covered 
wilh  liiir,  and  a  straight,  bushy,  and  soniewlial 
pointed  tail,  lis  picdominant  eolour  is  yelluwivl). 
red,  or  yellowishbrowi,;  a  hllle  n.ixedwilli  whits 
or  ash  colour  on  the  f  ir(  head,  «l!Ool.lrrs.  hind  part 
of  the  bark,  and  outsidi!  of  the  hind  le;j«  'J'luj 
breast  and  belly  are  cinercoiis-giev,  "r  Hhiliah  gre»; 
Ihe  lips  of  the  ears  and  the  feel  air  black;  the  head 
is  larger  than  thai  of  Ihe  dog.  ia  proiiiiiiion  lo  tha 
size  of  Ihc  body,  the  ears  are  short,  r;  the  tail  much 
larger;  the  hair  longer;  and  Ihe  eves  are  more  ob- 
lique.    'J'he  intestines  loo,  particuia.-ly  Ihe  ctecura, 
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■re  more  capacious;  ami  (lie  ciillinur  ''•elli  ct  llie 
jaw  have  no  linos  or  fiirrous,  like  Unn-c  of  (lie  ilog 
and  wolf.  Anolher  mark  of  ilislinilioii  U  \li  snirll. 
which  is  very  >lroii»  ami  olTensive.  It  ullirs  a  yflp- 
ins  kind  of  batk,  coiisisliiiK  in  a  8ncccs>iiin  of  si- 
milar soiindi,  coni-liidini;  ivilh  an  elevalioii  of  the 
voice.  In  ili^posMion  i(  dilli;rs  grcally  from  llic 
doK,  for  it  is  lamed  uilh  dilHcully,  U  never  com- 
pletely reclainud,  ami  is  a  slraiii;er  to  the  excri'ise 
of  generosity  and  kindness.  Yet,  notuiihslamiinu' 
these  points  of  discrepancy,  it  is  a  ucli  cstal)li>lipd 
fact,  liiat  Ihetivo  species  have  heen  knoivti  to  breed 
together  umler  certain  circumslance-i,  and  produce 
«  niongrel  race,  (sec  Godinan's  Ainer.  Nat.  Hist.) 
The  feiTiales  of  this  species  produce  only  once  a 
year  and  have  from  three  to  six  yoiinjc  at  a  time. 
They  arc  hronght  forth  blind,  and  coniinnc  g;iou- 
ing  for  abont  eishleen  months.  In  ils  first  year, 
the  fox  is  called  a  cub,  in  Ihc  second  a  fox.  and  af- 
ter«arils  an  ohi  fox-  If  the  dam  perceives  that  her 
place  of  retreat  has  been  discovered,  she  carries  of) 
licr  cubs,  one  by  one,  to  a  more  sccuic  habit.ilion. 

The  fox  sleeps  mnch  during  the  day,  lyin^  like 
the  dog,  in  a  ronnd  form.  Indeed  he  may,  in  some 
degree,  be  consii:  red  a  nocturnal  aininal;  lor  in  a 
s'rong  li(,'lii  the  pupil  of  (he  eye  conlr.TcIs,  like 
those  of  the  cat.  In  clear  and  very  warm  weather, 
he  may  sometimes  he  seen  laskinstin  the  sun,  or 
amusing  himself  wilh  his  fine  bushy  (ail.  Crows 
and  other  birds,  that  jn.-lly  consider  him  as  their 
common  enemy,  will  often  j;ivc  notice  of  his  pre- 
sence by  the  most  clamoious  notes,  and  follow  him 
a  long  way  from  tree  to  tree,  repealing  their  out- 
cries. 'J'he  fox  lives  upon  an  average  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years. 

This  animal,  we  need   scarcely  mention,  is  pro- 
verh.ally  celebrated  for  his  cunning;  and,  although 
this  Icaturc  in  his  character  has  given  rise  to  much 
exaggeration  and  fable,  his  proceedings  are  certain- 
ly more  under   Ihc  guidance  of  craft"  and  subtlety 
than    of   courage,   or   a    spirit    of  enterprise.     He 
chooses   his    habitation    amongst    bramhles,  woods, 
and  thick  iinderivood.  preparing  his  bed  under  hard 
ground,  the    roots   of   trees,  or  similar   situations, 
where    he   can   contrive   proper  outlets   to   escape 
frotji  danger,     lie  does  not  always  take  the  trouble 
of  making   a   hole   for  himself,  but   often   procures 
J<rcomniodalion  by  dispossessing  the  cleanly  badger, 
which   he  is  said  to  do   by  ejecting  his  foetid  urine 
into  this  animal's  burrow.     His  lodge  is  seldom  re- 
mote from  the  habitations  of  tj.an,  and  often  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  farm-yard.      Me  listens   to 
the  trowinK  of  Ihc  cocks,  and'the  cries  of  the  pnul 
try,  scents  them  at  a  distance,  selects  his  lime  with 
judgment,  conceals  his  road  as  well  as  his  purposes; 
*lips  forward  with  caution,  sometimes  even  trading 
his  body,  and  seldom  makes  a  fruitless  expedition" 
li  he  can  eilher  leap  over  the  walls,  or  creep  in  un- 
dtriiealh,  he  ravages  Ihc  yard,  puts  all  to  death,  and 
retires  solily  with  his  prey,  which  he  conceals  un.ler 
leaves,  or  carries  off  to  his  kennel.     In  painting  the 
confusion  of  a  farm-yard,  when  a  fox  had  seized  a 
lavourite  cock.  Chaucer,  with  much  humour,  says: 
after  him  they  ran, 
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And  eke  with  slavis,  many  another  man 
Kan  call  our  cJo?-c  Talbot  and  eke  Garlond; 
And  Malkin  with  herdistalfc  in  her  bond, 
Kan  coue  and  calfc  and  eke  Ihc  very  hogges. 
The  duckies  ciied  as  men  would  Ihem  kill, 
,TI,c  pecsc  f(.r  fear  llcwin  over  the  trees; 
Out  of  the  hives  came  the  suarme  of  bees." 
In    «   few  minutes   he  returns  for  more,  which   he 
hears  away  or  conceals  in  the  same  manner,  but  in 
n  diirercnl  place.     In   this  wny  he  proceeds  syMe- 
malically,    |,||    the    progress   of  the  sun.    or   some 
niovemeiit   perceived  in    the  house  ;;ives  him  warn- 
ing that  il  IS  tiiue  to  suspend  his  operations,  and  to 
retire  to  hll  resting  place  for  the  day.     Hu  ilir^  out 
rabljils  from  their  warren,  detects  the  nests  of  quails 
und  partridges,  seizes  the  mothers  on  tjjcir  e^gs, 


and    thus   dcstioys  a    threat    ipiaiilily   of  ;;anic      In 
procuring  young  rabbits  from  their  burrows,  he  fol- 
lows ibeir  seem  aboie  groi.nd,  till  he  comes  to  the 
end    where    they    he,  and    there  scratching  up   the 
earth,  descends  and  despatches  Ihem.      In  default  of 
other    viclinis,  he   makes   war  on  rats,  serpents   li- 
z.r.is,   toads   and  moles,  of  which   he  consumes  a 
;;ieat    number;  and    with   which,  like   the   ca»,    he 
plays   belure   he  devours    Ihem.     When    ur-ed   by 
hiiiiger,  he  will  also  eat  insects,  or  roots;  his  dra"-is 
ofien   struck    upon   at   the  root  of  the  persimmon 
uhere  he  goes   to  feed  oir.  the  fallen  fniic   if  near! 
the  coast,  he  will  seize  on  crabs,  oysters  and  other 
shell  hsh.     He  manilcsis  a  predilection  for  grapes, 
and   has   been   a  destroyer  of  vineyards   from    the  ' 
eaihest  limes;  ••lake  us  Ihc  foxes,  the  lilile  foxes, 
that  spoil  the  vines,"  it  is  said  m  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon.    He  IS  fond  of  sweet  things,  and  uill  boldly 
attack  wild  bees  to  get  at  their  stores.     Assailed  by 
sivarms  that  fasten  on  him   with  their  stints    he  re- 
tires, hut  only  for  a  few  minutes,  rids  himself  of  his 
opponents  by  rolling  on   the  ground,  and  crushing 
all  that  stick  to  him,  and  then  returns  to  the  char^'c 
and  devours   both  wax  and   honey.     Though  sat'ed 
»ilh  food,  his  active  foresight  ivill  oflen  prompt  him 
to  prolong  his  researches,  less  with  the  intention  of 
discovering  fresh   booty  than  of  explorin"-  the  de- 
tails  of  his  lulurc  resources.     Thus  he  frequently' 
returns  to  the  various  holes  which   he  had  at  first 
cleaned,   surveys  them  with  much  precaution,  en 
ters  into  them,  and  slily  examines  their  different  is- 
sues.    V\  ith  cautious  slowness   he  approaches  ob- 
jects that  are  new  to  him,  and  which,  on  account  of 
their  novelty,  excite  his  suspicion  and  distrust      A 
favourite  lure  will  ensnare  him  "in  the  days  of  his 
inexperience,"  but,  when  apprised  of  its  nature,  the 
same  expedient  becomes  unavailing.     He  seems  to 
smell  the  very  iron  of  the  trap,  and  carefully  shuns 
II.     II   he  perceive  that  the  means  of  ambush  are 
iTiultiplying  around  him,  he  quits  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, and  retires  into  some  more  secure  quarters. 
Man,  with  all  his  reasoning  and  machines,  requires, 
himsell,   much  experience,  not  to  he  over-reached 
by  the  prudence  and  stratagems  of  this  wily  quad 
ruped.     II  all   the   issues  of  the  kennel  are    beset 
with   snares,    the  occupant   scents    and   reco'^niscs 
them,  and,  rather  than  fall  into  them,  exposes^'him 
self  to  the  most  cruel  and   protracted  privation  of 
lood       1  his  state  of  alarm  in  confinement  is  neither 
mechanical   nor   passive;  for   in  Ihe  meanwhile,  he 
leaves  nothing  untried  to  escape  from  dan"ers      If 
he  has  been  taken   by  one  leg.  in  the  trap"  he  will 
bre^ik   It  with  great  resolution,  and  never  cease  his 
exertions  to  regain  his  liberty.     Sumervillc  thus  no- 
tices the  fact: 

by  the  indented  steel 


U'ith  gripe  tenacious  held,  the  felon  grieves 
And  struggles,  but  In  vain;  yet  oft  'tis  known. 
^\  hen  cv'ry  art  has  faii'd,  the  captive  Inx 
lias  shar'd  the  wounded  Joint,  and  with  a  limb 
Compounded  for  his  life." 
In  the  fox.  in  short,  as  in  the  wolf,  we  cannot  hut 
reriiaik  an  aptitude  to  acquire  habits,  and  to  he  re- 
gulated by  his  reneclions.  on  existing  circumstances 
W  here  no  war  is  Waged  against  him,  be  is  comi.-,' 
riitively  ignorant  and  careless  of  his  cnnducf    but 
when  the  apprehension  of  pain  or  death,  evhibiied 
under  various  forms,  has  pio.luced  multipli|.,|  sen 
•alions,   which   become   fixed   in   his   meniorv    and 
gives   rise   to   comparisons,  j-idgmenls  and   hmImc 
ions,  he   acquires    skill,  penetration,  and   cunnin' 
II   the  imprudence  and  thoughtlessness  of  voulh  n"- 
quenlly  make  him  deviate  from  the  right 'p.^h    the 
experience    of    age    corrects    his    wanderin-s 'and 
leaches  him  how  lo discriminate  true  from  f.,Ue  an- 
pcnrance.'i.  ' 

Kroni  the  character  which  we  have  thus  been  led 
lo  ascribe  t„  the  fux.  it  i,  not  inicl,  a  matter  of 
won.ler  that  he  should  be  persecuted  by  m.n;  and 
that  to   avoid  tUm  perseculiou   he  should   have  re 


•ou.^e  to  all  sorts  of  slralagem.     But  ex,,erienced 
Il  h    he"   r°"'  ""    '^"°"    ""^   various 'shifts  to 

re  sed  in  the  l'"'°'"T  ^"^  '"''■■"'°"-  "'"■"  ""ard 
pressed  in  he  chase-how  he  will  run  his  foil;  leave 
Il  s  course  to  pass  through  a  flock  of  sheep,  or  herd 
I'l  .  all  e;  or  swim  the  water  course,  and  walk  the 
I  -rails  of  the  fence  for  many  pannels.  to  put  at 
|Ull  and  confound  Ins  pursuers,  often  occasioning 
loss  and  perplexing  dilliculties,  that  nothing  hut  the 
"lost  sagacou,  old  hound  can  unravel  ami  "hit  off." 

n  e  l'^^  m'"""""*'  ''°"'^''"-  "■»•  "<=»•«  *"'«"" 
'  ,res.-[oM,l  i'''"''h"""'"''''^'^'=  variety  and  in- 
I   res,  ,0  the  chase,  the  most   manly,  healthful,  and 

cln  e'ng'ge."""  "'"""'  "^°''' '"  ''^"^  "^  gentlemaa 

The  following  arc  the  species  belonging  to  the  cenus 

I .  The  Isalis  or  arctic  fox,  canis  logopus;  Lin  God- 
nun's  Amer.  Nat.  llist.  vol.  1,  page^-cT'  It  nhabiu 
llie  h.-hcsl  northern  latitudes 

,v;irrnv*'.''f"R"'"''  '"'"'■m'^-  ""'''"'<"""•'>'";  Fernand,- 
Falkland  tslandT'""^""'  '"''''"^  ^'°"'-   »■"'   ^» 

^.  The    black   or  silver  fox,  C.  mgtnMm;    Godman 
_.   1.;.™,  page  27.1.     Inhabits  throughout  thenoilhern 
pjits  of  America  and  the  north  of  Asia 

•1.  The  red  fox,  C  /„;,•,«;  Dcsm.  Godman,  page  276 

I/'ur'union."  '"  ""  ""'"'"'  =""'  =°""'""  "^'^ 

5.  The  grey  fox, C.  cinfr«o-flr|-,n/a/,„,-  Gmel.  Godman 

'''f  T  T,T'  "•'"'  "■^""£''0"'  the  United  States     ' 

9.  The  swift  fox,  cams  v,tcx;  Say.     Long's  Exped.  to 

'    It  ^^'  '"°r/""':  '°'-  '•  P^S'^  ■'^«-     1''"  interest 

c°  base  nf  ',hn'  ;   \       "P""  '""'"'  "'''"'^  "'"""l  <■■•<"» 

river  ^^^  mountains  towards  the  Missouri 

Nolih^ Am!™''  ^°.^'-  ^-  *'«""";  Geoffrey.  Inhabits 
North  America;  it  is  considered  by  Godman  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  black  fox,  and  is  repreLnted  by  ou?  w^d 
cut  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Cr.:J'!,l  "".'T"  ^'"''  ?■  """"•■  '''''"y  '"habits  the 
Russia  "■""  ^^  '^"'  ""''  '''"''' i"  A»iati9 

9.  The  desert  or  Karagan  fox— is  found  in  the  deserts 
belonging  to  the  Kalmucks  and  Kirgiscs 

Eumne\' •''""!.  ^°^'  """  "'"P"'  '''"•  ''  '"'""'J  'n 
r.T*^  '  1  1^'  °l^  America.  A  Pennsylvania  brant  fox 
IS  describej  by  Pennant.  »«unox 

of  Buflon,  inhttbits  Burgundy,  in  Franci.  '^'«"»"««»- 

2.  The  three  coloured  fox,  C.  tricolor;  Geoff. 

3.  llie  cancrivorous  fox,  C.  cancrirorm;  Geoff. 
M.  1  he  culpeu  fox   C.f»/;>a.,«;  Molina  and  DesmarcsL 

5.  The  Lgyplian  fox.C.  (F^y,>lius;  Geoff. 
16.  The  sooty  fox,  C. /uliginoma. 


I'^sl'i^  S'^SESSs 
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JtZlT^iNollung.il  will  be  admitted,  wiihin  the  whole 
ranue  ol  our  contemplation  is  so  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  deep  solicitude  of  parents,  as  Ihe  educ- 
tion of  their  children;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in 
which  we  are  liable  to  such  grievous  imposition  — 
Ibc  task  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  irksome 
•Hs  well  as  rcs|ionsible,  that  any  one  can  undertake' 
\Mien  conducted  conscientiously,  il  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  honours,  ami  parents  commit  n  vital  error  as 
regards  Ihe  dignity  and  happiness  of  their  children 
and  the  primary  interest  of  society,  when  they  fail 
to  award  the  highest  respect  to  instiiictors.  who  im- 
bue the  minds  of  their  oir,pring  with  useful  learn- 
ing and  virtuous  principles.  On  Ihe  other  hand  we 
know  of  no  class,  in  all  Ihc  variety  of  impostors, 
who  .so  richly  merit  the  public  scorn  as  thojc  char- 
laln„s,(,l  Hhom  there  are,  God  knows, too  many 
who  iinderlakc  the  noble  office  of  teaching  youth' 
with  lii;;h  sounding  promises  of  capacity  and  devo- 
tion; and  whopassthemalmostat  a  fnllualloplhrough 
every  author,  utterly  regardless  of  what  they  really 
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letrn,  iiidulaii'St  llicr  ''!'«  »'"'  rtcillcnmr  lln-lr  cliild- 
ith  propensilii^,  oonloiit  il'  llicy  rciiivo  tlirir  own 
miartarly  s<i/)«m/.  When  (lie  liiur  liiis  expiietl  lliiit 
the  fond  (mrfiil,  pcrl^tps  some  iviiloweil  iiiiilli-.T,  ll.il 
ten  herself  iIihI  h  soImI  luumiadon  lias  lietii  laid  I'ur 
uteful  le.i(niii)(  and  Tulure  ciiiiiirnrc  lo  licr  son,  lie- 
bold  he  has  scarcely  a  smullcriitz  «j'  amjUiin-^!  Tlie 
worst,  most  Itlonious,  of  all  roblicry,  has  liei-n  coin- 
milled  by  him,  who  iiroft-><fd  lo  be  his  frii-iid  and 
inslruclor:  he  has  bct'i)  rohbeil  of  pircioiu /i/iie,  thai 
!  o  money  can  recover,  no  tlVort  rcsluri-;  and  Mislead 
i  ,-1  solid  basis,  on  which  lo  rear  the  most  precioii* 
~A  all  poa.ses'Slons,  an  cndnriii;;  character  for  lalent 
sod  public  usefulness,  he  h.is  not  ihc  iiieanf  where- 
by  be  can  hope  lo  l.iy  claim  foraiiv  valn.dile  acquire 
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■IS  will  Hs  Ihosc  who  pursue  Ihc  arts  or  a  profession 
The  neeessily  for  lliis  is  more  fell  every  dai;  anil 
as  il  is  iinpraelieahle  for  llie  iiinst  pari,  as  well  a- 
olherrtisc  ilisadi aiila;,'e()us  lo  eiliieate  boj s  abroad, 
where  Ihey  may  aeipiire  these  lanRilanes  in  Ih.' 
countries  wlicTe  Ihey  are  spiikeii,  and  often  lieaily 
as  (liflieiilt  lo  throw  them  into  such  society  at  home 
as  may  supply  Iha  want  of  this  advanlaKc,  Ihc  next 
point  is  lo  ascertain  in  what  mode  these  lansjuai^es 
can  bo  [lerleetly  acquired  by  Ihein  In  their  own 
coiinlry.  With  this  view.  I  submit  the  fullowinj; 
result!,  of  some  observations  of  my  own. 

rii<;  melli'id  hcreloforc  followed  in  teacliinj;  lan- 
Ku.i:;es   has  certainly  not    been    the    best.      I  would 
liowever,  he  tliouj^ht  lo  censure  by  this  remark 


menl,  or  means  of  iIi>linclion.     Of  all  undertakings,    the  highly  respectable  Icachers  of  this'town:   on  the 
there   is  nouc  in   which  there  are  more  miserable j  contrary,  I  cheerfully  render  my  testimony  lo  their 


failures,  none  in  which  more  scandalous  and  bale 
ful  impositions  arc  practised,  than  in  the  numerous 
projects  for  private  and  public  instruction  in  this 
country.  It  has  often  been  with  the  editor  of  this 
journal,  an  object  of  anxious  apd  painful  considera 
lion  on  the  public  account.  Some  subsiitiilc  ca- 
pricious brutality  for  wholesome  and  rc;:uiar  disci- 
pline; someTcly  more  on  numerous  prayers  than  on 
eystemalic  instruction;  and  of  late,  it  Iris  been  loo 
much  the  fashion  to  amuse  the  public  with  gym- 
nastic exercise  lo  strengthen  the  body,  in  place  of 
rigid  and  well  directed  study  to  give  vigour  and  con- 
sistency to  the  mind.  W'e  mean  to  cast  no  reflection 
here  on  any  particular  establishment,  public  or 
private.  Nor  did  we  mean  to  have  introduced  vvitli 
(0  many  remarks  the  follotving  circular;  but  Ihc 
(ubject  is  one  that  cannot  be  thought  of  without  ex- 
citing the  most  anxious  feelings. 

It  remains  only  lo  say,  that  of  al)  the  chances  that 
we  have  seen  presented,  none  has  offered  in  our  es- 
timation so  great  a  certainty  as  is  here  held  out  of 
Bccomplishing  what  is  proposed;  and  especially  (hat 
which  we  regard  in  the  present,  and  probably  future 
circumstances  of  our  country,  as  of  the  moat  iiical- 
eulMe  value  lo  American  youth;  we  mean  a  practi- 
cal tpeaking  knowledge  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
languages. 

The  chief  of  the  Lafayette  Inslitulion,  Mr.  Le 
Paoc,  has  resided  with  the  editor  for  more  than 
twelve  months;  was  reared  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  best  and  most  polished  classical  edu- 
cation; is  patient,  and  even  fond  of  literary  labour. 
The  Professor  of  the  Spanish  language,  is  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  a  native  of  the  country,  and  known 
■s  an  eminent  instructor  in  the  language.  Mr.  Holmes 
has  ample  experience  and  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 


nis  and  zeal.  'I'he  defect  I  speak  of  is  ihc  result 
ol  custom  and  usage,  lo  whose  empire  instruction, 
like  every  thing  else  in  the  world,  is  in  some  degree 
.subject,  ill  the  schools,  the  priiici))al  branches  of 
instruction  are  Greek  and  Latin.  Krencb,  Spanish 
ami  other  modern  languages  have  but  a  subonlinate 
consiileralicin;  pupils  usually  receive  there  but  three 
lessons  a  week  in  those  languages,  of  one  hour  each; 


limiishineiils  but  such  as  may  be  approved  by  pii- 
reiits.  Il  shall  be  open  every  day  (.>SuiidayB  tod  the 
afternoons  of  Saluiilajs  excepted,)  from  nine  to 
line,  and  from  three  In  half  past  five;  and  will  eoro- 
nience  on  lheyir«(  if  December  uert.  al  the  corner  of 
l''a\etle  and  Woitli  streets,  near  the  City  Hotel. 

il.niiig  co:iio  lo  this  country  under  the  recom- 
meiidalinn  anil  ptuleetion  of  that  venerable  defen- 
der of  liberty,  and  propagator  of  intelli-enec,  Ihc 
noble  Lap.»ykttb,  1  may  properly  put  my  estab- 
lishment Under  the  credit  of  his  name;  and  pur- 
pose, therefore,  to  call  it  Tub  Lafayette  Instito- 

TIO.V. 

IJuc  notice  will  hercafler  be  given  of  Ihe  price  of 
tuition,  these  dipending  on  future  circumstances. 
I  lake  the  liberty  to  add,  that  in  the  project  here 
submitted,  I  hope  1  am  animated  but  by  the  desire 
of  coiilribuling  sonicwhat  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion. Having  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  pa'ronage,  1  should  not  abandon  my  pre- 
sent pursuits.  Were  I  not  templed  by  the  hope  of 
creating  a  useful  seminary  of  education;  and  by 
leaching  in  twenty  or  twenty-live  months,  some 
hr.inclies  at  least,  which  often  occupy  in  their  al- 


.  ,,     .,     ,       ,    taiiimcnl,  live  or   six  years;  do  something  for  the 

and  thus  It  niay,  and  often  does  happen,  that  a  boy    advantage    of  the    communily,   and   acquire  some 
instructed  in  this  way  during  one  or  even  two  years,    slender  title  to  its  acknowledgments. 


allhouKh  be  knows  some  syntactical  rules  of  gra... 
mar,  is,  however,  from  the  want  of  practice,  unable  lo 
express  Ihe  most  common  forms  of  speech  in  those 
languages.  Every  body  must  have  seen  many  ex- 
amples of  this. 

■J'his  incllicacy  of  the  old  system  renders  neces- 
sary the  introduction  of  a  new  one.  'I'lie  acquisi- 
tion of  the  modern  languages,  especially  French 
and  Spanish,  must  be  effected  by  a  more  constant 
and  sustained  applicalion  to  them,  and  particularly 
by  the  unremitted  practice  of  them  in  conversation. 
If  a  contrary  system  had  not  actually  been  pursued 
in  point  of  practice,  it  might  seem  unnecessary  to 
say  that  Ihe  only  way  to  acquire  a  language,  is  the 
practice  of  it. 

Believing,  then,  that  a  school  or  inslitulion  more 
especidlly  devoted  lo  Ihe  study  of  the  two  languages 
spoken  of,  and  conducted  on  the  plan  alluded  lo,  is 
wanting,  and  would  succeed  in  this  city,  I  purpose 
lo  form  such  an  establishment,  in  which  Ihe  French 
and  Spanish  shall  be  taught  on  the  best  principles, 
and  Ihe  teachers  will  especially  oblige  the  pupils  to 
the  constant  practice  of  them.  '  This  mode  of  teach- 
ing these  languages  will  be  a  princi|ial  point  in  ihe 
school;  but  as  it  is  its  aim  to  educate  such  as  pro- 
pose to  embark  in  commercial  or  other  induslriou 


English,  Latin,  and  Greek.  Children  coming  from  !  pursuits,  it  is  intended  to  add  Mathematics,  Ueo'r- 
a  distance  can  get  boarding  in  respectable  French  I  ^tphy,  Bvokkeepins;,  Drawing  and  the  other  branches 
families,  and  the  whole  expense  is  estimated  at  pre-  j  of  an  ordinary  education,  tcelher  with  Latin  and 
■entnot  lo  exceed  $-250  for  board,  instruction,  wash- 1  Greek;  and  also  (should  the^establishment  acquire 

""6  lesired  increase  and  stability) //nHan,6'enHaii, 
and  modern  Greek. 

shall,  myself,  attend  to  the  teaching  of  French, 


Communications  to   be  addressed  to  me  at  the 
City  Hotel.  Leopold  Le  Pigk. 


iog,  books,  and  stationary. 

LAFAYETTE  INSTITUTION. 

Ta  Ikt  parent!  of  Bat 


Having  received  Ihe  kindest  encouragement  from 
the  respectable  citizens  of  Daltimore  in  my  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language,  I  am  in- 
duced to  submit  to  them  Ihe  plan  of  an  inslilution 
for  education,  which  I  flatter  myself  may  prove  ad- 
Tantageous  to  youths.  I  have  been  led  lo  believe 
that  an  establishment  of  this  kind  is  desired  by  many 
parents  and  guardians;  and  if,  after  explaining  my 
views,  the  plan  should  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
judicious,  I  shall  hope  lo  receive  a  share,  or  rather 
a  continuance,  of  Ihc  public  patronage. 

From  the  happy  situation  of  lialtimore  for  trade, 
its  commercial  relations  have  become  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive.  Those  willi  France  and  its  co- 
lonies, and  with  the  new  South  American  republics. 
are  not  the  least  iinpnrlanf.  In  such  circumstances, 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages  oughl  lo  be  an 
essential  and  principal  object  ol  stuily  lo  such  boys 
Bi  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation,!  Kurope,  aiming  "at  regularily  without  figor.or 


and  hope  that  my  experience  in  Ihat  department  of 
instruction  will  insure  me  some  success. 

I  have  associated,  in  my  enterprise,  two  gentle- 
men, Senor  Preto  and  Mr-  Hpl.mes,  both  well 
known  in  this  city,  and  combining  hi^h  character 
with  very  remarkable  talents  and  experience.  'Ihe 
first,  a   native   of  Madrid,  will   give   inst 


The  Question  Decided. 

JVhite  population  alone,  the  basis  of  Representation 

in  the  House  of  Detegitesof  Virginia. 

Mr.  Stanard  concluded  the  argument  which  he 
commenced  on  Friday.— Mr.  John  Randolph  then 
rose,  and  in  a  speech  of  two  hours'  length,  charac- 
terized by  all  Ihat  pungency  of  sarcasm,  which 
usually  distinguishes  that  gentleman's  remarks  to- 
wards his  opponents,  he  sustained  with  great  abililf 
the  principle  of  the  compound  basis,  of  population 
and  taxation,  according  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Green. 

Mr.  Randolph  having  concluded  his  remarks,  Ihe 
question  was  taken,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of 
two  in  favor  of  white  population  alone  as  the  basis  of 
Representation'. ~\.\\i  vote  being  for  while  population 
alone  49 — for  population  and  taxation  combined  47. 
The  majority  was  thus  constituted:  the  nine  western 
districts,  S6;  Loudoun  districts  4;  Albemarle  dis- 
trict 4;  Bedford  district  3;  and  Messrs.  Caheli  and 
Stewart  of  the  Pittsylvania  district  2—49. 

Mr.  Madison,  we  were  delighted  to  hear,  sustain- 
ed by  his  vole  the  compound  basis  of  population  and 
taxation. 

Before  the  Convention  adjourned,  Mr.  •Seod,  of 
Fauquier,  moved  an  amendment  to  make  the  basis 
in  the  Senate,  taj:atiun  exclusively.     [JVor/olk  Btactm. 


Latest  Foreign  News, 
By  arrivals  at  New  York,  vre  have  inlelligenr* 
from  Liverpool  to  the  17th  October.  Peace  wan 
concluded  beliveen  Russia  and  Turkey,  on  the  14lt> 
September,  and  the  treaty  is  published  in  the  Lon- 
don papers.  The  fullowmg  is  a  brief  abstract  of 
that  instrument,  by  which  it  w  ill  be  seen  thai  the  re- 


■  i.i,  a   name   ol  Madrid,  will   give   instruction   in    suit  of  the  war   is  nearly  as  important  to  Ihe  whole 
me  Spanish;  and  the  second,  a  professor  from   the    commercial  world  as   to  Russia  herself,  as  the  fre. 


Unii-ersily  of  Cambridge,  will  leach  English,  Laiin 
and  Greek. 

'J'he  other  branches,  in  like  manner,  shall  be  at- 
tended lo  by  persons  of  science  and  personal  rc- 
speclahilily. 

The  establishment  will  have  my  special  euperin- 
tendence.  Having  al  heart  the  inlerest  of  those 
who  may  commit  Iheir  children  to  my  charge,  I 
venture  lo  promise  the  siriclest  performance  of  du- 
ly in  every  deparlmcni.  The  school  will  be  ma- 
naged   accordins  lo   the    best   methods  pursued   in 

any 


If,  as  the  fre* 
navigation  of  the  Black  sea  is  secured  to  all  nations 
in  amity  with  Turkey. 

The  treaty  of  peace  consists  of  sixteen  articles, 
by  the  last  of  which  Ihe  treaty  is  lobe  ralilled  with- 
in six  weeks,  and  is  signed  by  Count  Diebilecb. 
Count  Orloff,  and  Count  Pahlen.— Mold.ivin  and 
Wallacliia,  Adrianople,  Silistria,  Ihe  whole  rWr.nt 
of  the  Balkan  Irom  Kmine  as  far  as  Ka^an,  BoHr- 
gas,  Sizopolij,  anil  all  Ihe  places  which  !lie  Russian 
troops  have  occupied  in  Kounielia,  aie  lo  be  restor- 
ed to  Ihe  Porte.  'Ihe  Pnilh,  fioni  Moldavia  lo  lh« 
Danube,  and    the   Danube  to    the   moulb  of  tit. 
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George's,  will  conllnue  to  form  the  frontier  line  be- 
tween the  two  empires. 

The  Danube  is  to  be  navigable  to  the  merchant 
vessels  of  Ihe  powers,  but  Russian  ships  of  war  are 
not  to  Ro  beyond  the  junction  of  the  Uanube  willi 
the  Pnilh.  ihe  line  following  the  limit  of  the 
GouricI,  from  the  Black  sea  «s  far  as  Inicntia,  anil 
from  thence  to  Ihe  junction  of  the  Alilirtilzik.  Kar» 
and  Georgia,  inrluiling  Ihe  town  of  AkIiallziU,  is  lo 
be  Ihe  frontier  of  Gfiorgia,  Mingreln,  ami  other 
provinces  of  Ihe  Caucasus  uiiileil  lo  Russia.  All 
the  countries  lo  Ihe  south  and  west  of  this  line,  to- 
gether with  Kars,  Krzeroum,  and  olhfr  towns  and 
pachalicks  »vhich  have  been  occu|)ii'd  by  the  Rus- 
sian troops,  are  lo  be  under  Ihe  duniinion  of  the 
Porte.  The  privileges  of  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are  secured  lo  llifiu.  'Ihe 
lix  districts  detached  from  Servia  are  to  be  restor- 
ed, and  Ihe  cl.iuses  of  Ihe  treaty  of  Akerinann  re- 
ferring to  Sirvia  are  to  be  immediately  observed  by 
thePorle.  'J'he  7lh  article  claimsgrcal  privile^esand 
immunities  for  Russian  vessels  trading;  to  Turkey, 
and  for  Itussian  subjects  residing  in  Ihe  dominions 
of  the  Porle.  The  latter  are  to  heundcrlhc  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  police  of  Ihe  Ministers  and  Consuls 
of  Russia;  and  Ihe  Black  sea,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
the  Canal  of  Constantinople  are  to  be  open  to  all 
merchant  vessels  of  Powers  at  peace  wilh  Ihe  Sub 
lime  Porle.  An  infraction  of  any  ol  Ihe  slipula 
tions  in  this  article,  without  prompt  rcilress,  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  hostility.  By  the  8lh 
article  Ihe  Porle  is  to  pay,  in  the  course  of  IS 
months,  l,5(iO,OOU  ducats  of  Holland,  (about 
£750,000)  as  an  indemnity  to  Russian  merchants 
for  losses  in  conscqut-nce  of  the  measures  relating 
to  the  navigalinn  of  Ihe  Bosphorus,  al  ilifTcrcnf  pe- 
riods since  1306.  The  next  article  refers  to  the  in- 
demnity for  liie  expenses  of  the  war,  the  amount  ol 
which  is  fixed  in  a  separate  Irealy.  'I'lie  Porte  is 
to  declare  its  ciilire  adhesion  lo  the  Irealy  of  July 
6th,  18-27,  concliideil  at  London.  Until  Ihe  com- 
plete evarualion  of  Ihe  territories  occupied  by  the 
Russian  Iruopa,  Ihe  lime  for  which  is  fixed  by  a  se- 
parate Irealy,  the  administration  of  affairs  there  is 
to  be  under  Ihe  influence  of  Russia.  The  Ihirteenlh 
article  provides,  that  there  shall  he  an  entire  in- 
demnity for  llie  sulijccts  of  both  powers  for  every 
thing  Ihoy  niay  have  done  or  saiil  during  the  war. 
AU  prisoners  of  war,  on  hoih  sides,  are  lo  be  set 
free,  without  ran«om  or  condition,  and  furnished 
with  means  to  reach  the  frontiers.  All  previous 
treaties  and  conventions,  with  Ihe  exception  of  those 
annulled  by  Ihe  present  treaties,  are  to  be  carried 
into  cirecl.  By  a  separate  treaty  Ihe  iodemnily  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war  lo  be  paid  by  Ihe  Porle  is 
fixed  at  ten  millions  of  ducats,  (about  five  millions 
flerling)  to  he  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  instalments. 
The  indemnity  lo  the  merchants  is  lo  be  paid  in  four 
instalments,  on  Ihe  first  of  Hhich  Adrianople  is  lo  be 
evacuated;  on  the  second  Ihe  Russians  relrral  be- 
yond the  Bilkan;    on  the  ihir.H  beyond  Ih"^  Danul 
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London  Markets. 
From  the  London  J^iW  Price  Current  of  Oct.  13. 

Tobacco — The  sales  reported  this  week  arc  about  190 
hhds.  ordinary  old  for  export  at  2^d,  and  a  parcel  of 
good  black  Kentucky  about  S^d, 

Cotton— The  purchases  of  Cotton  for  the  week  end-    CT,,.rHnv  oi 

ing   last  night,  consists  of  920  Sural  3  1-Sd  a  .IJd;  SO    ^„  "i"^' ,' 

Bengal  3.idi  200  New  Orleans  5i  a  5  1-Sd;  100  Egyp-    '?,     "fy' „„ 

lian  6d;  3J00  Sural,  public  sale,  3  a  lid.     Th»^ale  of  |  ;;}""''^y' ^3 

9000  bags  on  Friday  has  now  been  all  placed.  I  ucsday, 24 

Weduesday,..  25 
LivERPOot,,  Saturday,  October  17.       Thursday, 26 

Our  Cotton  market  has  remained  very  steady  during    Friday, 27 

the  whole  of  the  week;  the  prices  of  all  descriptions 
have  fully  maintained  our  last  quotations,  and  at  the 
public  sale  yesterday,  those  of  Sea  Island  and  Demerara 
improved  i  to  \d  per  lb.  upon  the  previous  currency. 
Of  500  Sea  Island  Stained  brought  forward,  190  of  the 
former  sold  at  ll^d  to  I2d  for  middling  lo  fair,  12i  to 
Mi  for  good  fair  to  good,  11  to  IG^d  for  fine  lo  choice 
marks,  and  30  Stained  at  5iil  to  llf,d.  There  were  also 
sold  500  Demerara  and  Bcrbicc  at  6d  to  8 id.  '  The  sales 
hy  private  contract  consist  of  6310  Bowed  at  5d  to  6|d, 
chiefly  at  o^d  lo  6d  for  middling  lo  good  fair,  1490  Or- 
leans 5id  to  8d  ( 10  at  8.}d)  cliielly  at  6d  lo  6  >d  for  good 


Sun.  I  Length 

Risea.       Sets,  jof  days. 


4  47 
-4  46 


H.  M. 
9  42 
9  40 
9  38 
9  36 
9  34 
9  34 
9  32 


Moon 
Rises. 


sets 
6   12 


Moon — New  Moon,  2Cth,  7  h.  25  m.  Mor. 


BAXiTISaOBE  FBXCES  C1TBIIZ:ZTT. 


Correcltd  Jor  the  Amtrican  Fattner. 
Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  very  litllc  varialion 
n  the  prices  of  produce,  lloward  street  flour  has  ad- 
anecd  a  trifle.  Grain  remains  pretty  much  the  saine  as 
it  our  last.  Corn  and  Kye  sell  readily  at  quotations. 
Jccf  on  the  hoof  continues  plenty.     Wood  is  a  litlle 

lo  fair;"3110  Alabama  and  Mobile  at  6d  lo  6  1-Sd;°220  j  lower. 

Sea  Island  at  lOJd  lo -.'Od;   1050  Pernamhucoat  6J  to  75;        Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 

laiO  Maranham  at  5  1-8d  lo  6\il;  1210  Bahia,  at  6d  to  1  i;round  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 

6  3-Sd;  2-100  Egyptian,  at  6d  lo  1  3-Sd;  50  Demerara,  at '  5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a,13.00; 

Id;  40  West  India,  at  ojd  to  6d;  30  Carlhagena  at  4id:  |  wrappery,  suitable  for  scgars,  -.00  a  12.00;  yellow  a 


30  Cuba,  al  3  T-Sd  to  4  3-Sd;   690   Sural  al  3   1-Sd  to  ;  red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00.- 


3  3-Sd;  10  Bengal,  4id.  Making  a  total,  including  those 
sold  by  auction,  of  18,';S0  bags,  of  which  500  American, 
COO  Brazil,  and  1400  Egyptian  are  taken  for  export. 
The  arrivals  arc  only  2511  bags. 

There  have  been  no  sales  made  in  Tobacco  worthy  of 
particular  notice  since  our  last:  the  market  remains 
steady  at  our  quotations. — Carolina  Kice  continues  dull 
of  sale. — The  demand  for  all  descriptions  of  Grain  has 
been  dull,  and  as  holders  have  been  pressing  sales,  a 
further  reduelion  in  prices  has  been  submitted  to:  new 
wheal  has  declined  4d.  to  6d.  and  old  3d.  lo  4d.  per  70  lbs. 
Oats  have  given  way  Id.  to  2d.  per  45  lbs.;  Indian  Corn 
Is.  per  4S0  lbs.  and  .American  Flour  in  bond  Is.  per  brl. 
There  has  been  some  demand  for  Clover  seed;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  50  casks  and  100  brls.  American,  have 
been  disposed  of  at  60s.  per  cwl.  being  an  advance  of  2s. 
10  33.  per  cwt.  on  the  previous  nominal  prices. 

London.  Oct.  15,  18-29. 

The  averages  of  Grain  published  this  day,  exhibit  a 
further  decline  in  thai  of  Wheat: — Weekly  average. 
Whial,  59s.  4d.;  Barley,  34s.  8d  ;  Kye,  Sis.  lOd.— Duty 
on  Wheat,  243.  8d.;  Barley,  lOs.  10.;  Rye,  21s.  3d. 


and 
-Fine  yellow. 


PEACHES,  AND  OTHER  TREES,  ON  PLUM 
STOCKS. 

WILLIAM  PRINCE  has  now  in   his 
nurseries.   Peach,  Apricot,   Nectarine 
and  Almond  trees  of  a  number  of  the 
choicest   kinds,  inoculated    on    I'lum 
slocks,  which  it  is  well  known  renders 
them  more  hardy,  and  better  calculat- 
ed to  succeed  in  any  climate.     lie  has 
also  20,000  I'lum  trees,  comprising  nearly  all  the  vari- 
ous kinds  inoculated  on  the  eeltbrnltd  /idtiii  sfoct,  which 
and  on  the  payment  of  the  «  hole  sum  of  1 1 ,500,000  ]  i,^„  hcen  so  highly  recommended  by  diflerent  writers— 

those  inoculalcd,  it  is  well  known,  bear  a  decided   ad- 
vantage over  those  on  Peach  stocks /or  mnsl  localities 


dtiCKts,  they  leave  Ihe  Turkish  territory  altugelli 

Cnitnn — It  will  he  seen  that  roltnn  is  slill  on  Ihe 
rise  ill  Liverpool, —  Sea  islands  having  experienced  » 
further  improvenieni  of  id  per  lb.  and  all  other  de- 
irriptioiis  nelling  al  Ihe  highest  price  of  the  previous 
week. 

A  dreailfiil  fire  occurred  al  Manchester  on  the 
I-2lh  October,  by  which  Ihe  wnrehousps  of  the 
Manrhe.slcr,  Liverpool,  and  Ifulifax  cumpanies  were 
do'lrojed. 

The  Princess  of  Orange  had  been  robbed  nl 
Brinsels  of  all  her  jewels,  amiinj;s|  which  it  is  said, 
an  anielhysl  necklace  of  the  v.tlii.>  nf  80,000  pounds 
Sterling,  given  In  her  by  her  late  brother  the  Empe- 
ror Ah^Xiinder,  was  Ihe  most  valuable.  The  loss  is 
slated  to  be  about  ISO.OOO  pounds. 


Also  above  50,000  Pear  trees,  embracing  Ihe  2.S5  choice 
kinds  in  his  catalogue,  and  about  40  other  new  kinds; 
llicy  arc  of  thrifty  growth,  and  fair  size.  Cherry  trees 
of  Inrge  size  can  be  supplied,  comprising  a  great  variety 
of  kinds.  Peach  trees  of  large  size  and  very  vigorous, 
and  of  sclcclcd  kinds,  at  |25  per  100. 

Apple  trees  of  same  description,  J25  per  100. 

Orders  for  any  of  these  articles,  or  for  Ihe  various 
other  articles  cultivated  at  the  cslablishincnt,  sent  per 
mail  or  left  wilh  the  subscriber,  will  meet  attention. 
Any  person  making  the  request,  will  have  the  priced 
ealaloKUcs  immediately  sent  him.  The  four  Chinese 
Pojonies,  viz:  Whitlcji,  llumci,  Fragrans  and  Mnutan 
or  tree  Prcony,  will  be  supplied  at  JIO  for  the  four,  and 
extra  largo  plants  at  ^12  for  the  same. 

GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Agent, 

CflJiet  of  the  ,1m.  Farmer. 


30.00.— Virginia,  4  00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.30  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  fine,  4.60  a  I.UO.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  326  hogsheads  Maryland, 
and  20  hogsheads  Ohio.  -  Total  346  hhds. 

Floor— best  white  wheat  foniily,  f6. 25  o  6.7.5— su- 
per. Howard  St.  6.44  a  5.50;  city  mills, 5. 00  a  5.25;  Sus- 
quehanna,  .   CoiiN   Mkai,  bbl.  2.50  a  2.62i  —  GRAiN, 

best  red  wheat,  1.00  n  1.04;  best  white  do.  1.10  a  l.ls; 
ordinary  lo  good,  .90  a.  96 — Corn,  old  white,  .43  a  .45; 
yel.  .43  0.43;  new,. 38 — Kye,  .46  0.47 -Oats,  .27  o  .28 — 
Beans,!. lOo  1.16— Peas,  .60a  .66— Clovlb  seeu,S.75  a 
4~Ti.MOTHT,2  o2.50-Orchard{;i;ass,  2  a  2.50~Herd's, 
.75  a  ;. 00— Lucerne. 37^0  .50  lb. — Bari.et,.&0  a. 56 — 
Flaxseed,.75— Cotton,  >  ir.  .9i  o.l0»  Lou.— .11  a.  IS 
— Alab.  94  o.H— Missis.  .10  o  .12— ^.  Car.. 840.94— 
Geo. .90.10— Whiskey, hhds.  Isl  p.  .23i  o — ;  in  bbls. 
.24  a  25 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  a  .16 — 
washed,.  18  0.20 — crossed,. 20  o. 22  -three-quarter,. !S 
o.30-fall  do.  .30a  .35,  accord'g  to  qiial. — Heup,  Russia, 
ton,  5220  c  225;  Conn Iry. dew-rolled,  I20o  140 — water- 
rolled,  nOo  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — Morlh  Carolina,  No.  I,  — -  ■ 
5.60— Herrings.  No.  1,  bbl.  3.76  a  4. CO;  No.  2,  3.50  • 

S.75— Mackerel,  No.  1, 0  6.00;  No.  2,  5.25;  No.  S, 

4  00 — Bacon,  hains.  Ball,  cured,  .9  o  .94;  do.  Eastern 
Shore,  .124 — hog  round,  cured,  .7  0.8 — Feathers,  .S3 
a  .34 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  Ion.  J4.00,  ground, 
1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  $3.60  a  $4.60.  Pina 
Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.60  to  2.624;  by  the  singla 
cord,  2.75 — Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  S.iO;  by  th» 
single  cord,  3. 62.4. 
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I  tiKiil.  Ily  H  inenioranduni  niiiilc  at  llio  liiiii-.  I  liml 
;  it  was  ill  ISOl.     'I'liey  have  since  liecn  several  liincs 

■ ■  (li9coiiliiiuc<l  ami   rciiciveil,  but    llie  coiiolu'-ion    tu 

(From  llic  Southern  Agriculliirisl.)  |  wliicli  llicy  liavo  led  iiic,  anil  uiiiler  wliicli  I  ii^^e  it  at 

On  the  Use  and  Manner  of  Clioosing  and  Applying  ^  pn-sciil,  are  all  that  it  can  be  of  any  importance  to 


Salt  Marsh  Mud  as  a  Mniinre;  by  the  Hon.  Wm 
Johnson,  Jud^c  of  the  C  S-  Supreme  Court- 
The  following  communication  from  Judge  John- 
son, will  be  found  a  very  important  one,  and  it  will 
be  read  attentively  by  Cotton-planters,  and  all  oth 
ers  who  can  procure'the  Salt  Marsh  Mud,  or  even 
that  from  fresh  water,  for  Cotton,  as  well  U  for 
other  crops 


communicate, 

I  observe  the  following  rules: 
1.  To  obtain  it  free  from  sand,  clay  and  roots,  and 
of  about  the  consistency  of  common  mortar.   If  free 
from  all  extraneous  substances,  it  is  not  very  mate- 
rial how  still"  it  is,  but  when  solt    it  is  most  easily 
acted  upoii  by 'the  weather,  and  sooner  reduced  to 
a  productive  stale.     When  speaking  of  extraneous 
The  Judge's  general  observations  on  the  motJe  of  substances,  I  »yould  e.xccpt  shells,  for  1  believe  there 
*       -  1  to  tlie»cre,   "s  "o   mud  better  than  that  which  is  dug  out  of  a 


increasing  the  ijuantity  of  corn  rais 
are  most  judicious,  and  ought  to  be  urged  on  cfery 
one  who  plants  that,  or  other  crops  in  our  soullierii 
climate;  for  they  apply  to  all.  Lnforlunately,  our 
general  system  of  management  has  so  far  lowered 
our  ideas  of  our  lands,  and  of  the  common  crops 
we  grow  per  acre,  that,  not  knowing  what  is  done 
elsewhere,  we  are  sutisticd  with  producing  a  liitle 
more  than  some  immediate  neighbour,  and  thus  no 


muscle- bed,  or  an  old  shell-bank. 

i.  In  whatever  »vay  it  is  used,  never  to  cover  il 
with  earth,  for  if  buried  but  a  lilllc  uudcr  the  earth 
it  remains  a  lung  time,  if  not  forever,  as  hard  and 
unproductive  as  a  brick.  It  must  be  acted  upon  by 
tlie  weather  before  it  acquires  or  communicates  fer- 
tility. And  hence  I  committed  a  great  blunder  in  uiy 
Dr»t  attempts,  by  collecting  it,  or  permitting  it  to  re- 
It   must   be  distributed  in  bodies 


one  makes  even  an  attempt  as  ye/,  at  going  for  the   niam   in  heaps,  .     .      .     i       i  k  <>    . 

highest  prizes.  But  no  doubt  t>y  degrees,  some  of,  not  exceeding  the  contents  of  a  hand-barrow^  (Jn  I 
our  planters  will  begin  to  try  for  theirlOO  bushels  j  other  hand  il  scattered  about  in  very  small  bodies, . I 
ef  corn  also,  to  the  acre;  for  we  think  the  facts  Stat-  b^kes  in  the  sun,  and  becomes  too  hard  and  dry  for 
ed  by  the  Judge  will  be  duly  weighed,  and  take  ef-  tl>e  wind,  sun,  rain  or  rost,  to  act  upon.  1  he  spade 
feet  in  some  quiet  corner  of  our  land,  when  the  ad-  or  hoc,  also,  commonly  glazes  one  or  more  sides  of 
vantages  of  raising  as  much  corn  on  three  acres,  a: 
is  generally  got  from  twenty  or  thirty,  are  well  con 


Ridered.     '  '  [^-  ^<>-  •*&• 

Charleslon,  Sept.  5,  18£9. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Soulhcm  .JiTictii/urisf. 


the  lump  in  cutting  it  and  makes  it  as  unlraclable  a 
a  piece  of  pottery.  When  dropped  from  a  hand- 
barrow  between  the  rows  of  an  old  corn  or  cotton 
field,  in  August  or  September,  (instead  of  devoting 
the  same  time  to  clearing  land,  as  is  common,)  the 
operation  is  a  very  neat  one.  The  grass  keeps  it  open, 


Chester,  in  New  York,  h^is  rni»pd  113  bii»hcl»  of 
corn  to  the  acre.  In  New  .lersey,  in  ]Hii,  \-ii 
bushels  were  gathered  from'an  Hire;  the  Mr.  Fratis, 
of  Eaton,  N.  Y-  produced  6I7i  bu»hi-ls  from  three 
acres — equal  to  l7ii  nearly,  |ier  acre.  'Vo  give 
any  thing  like  this  production  to  l.ind,  we  might  af- 
ford ill  IdVuur.ible  situutioiis  to  rover  our  Grids  an 
inch  di'pp  wilh  marsh  mud.  K'-perially  when  we 
consider  the  peculiar  advantages  attending  this  ma- 
nure. 

Unlike  matt  other  manures,  and  enpecially  the 
mud  of  fresh  water  rivers,  it  contains  no  grass- 
seed.  The  gall  water  has  destroyed  every  seed 
that  would  vegetate  out  of  salt  water.  Yet  there 
is  scarcely  any  other  soil  equally  productive  of  gra-s 
after  a  few  year?,  if  we  wish  to  cultivate  il. —  I'lie 
late  Mr.  Robert  Rovvand,  informed  me  of  an  in- 
stance in  wliith  a  small  piece  of  reclaimed  mar^li 
had  produced  a  crop  of  crab-grass  approaching  lo 
five  tons  to  the  acre,  which  is  almost  une.xaiiipled,  I 
believe,  except  in  Lucerne. 

liut  the  great  advantage  of  the  marsh  mud  is  its 
durability.  Most  other  manures  are  either  absorb- 
ed, exhausted,  or  washed  away  in  a  short  time,  and 
nuist  be  replaced. — This  appears  to  produce  an  ac- 
tual change  in  the  soil,  giving  to  our  light  s;indy 
lands,  a  colour  and  consistency,  and  a  durabilily 
approaching  to  what  our  planleis  know  by  the  epi- 
thet of  mulatto-land. 

I  am  speaking,  recollect,  of  cultivating  little,  and 
manuring  it  well. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  subscribe  myself,  sir,  your 
very  bumble  servant,  William  Johnson. 


Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  yours  so  that  the  sun  and  rain  decompose  it  rapidly,  and 

of  yesterday,  in  which  you  intimate  that  you  bad  when  a  heavy  rain  falls,  it  washes  off  a  portion  ol 

understood  "that  while  1  was  owner  of  a  plantation  llie  surface,  and  the  water  being  checked  by  this 

on  Wando  river,  I  had  tried  an  experiment  on  an  succession  of  obstruction,  a  black  deposit  is  per- 

extensive   scale    in   using    salt-water   mud    on   my  ceived  all  along  between  the  beds.  This  is  a  genuine 


fields;"  and  that  "a  knowledge  of  its  efleeis,  and  the 
general  result  of  the  experiment  would  be  of  great 
use  to  agriculturists  living  on  salt-water,'  and  re- 
questing me  to  furnish  the  particulars  for  an  article 
in  the"Soi<i/iern  JigricuHurist." 

I  have,  sir,  too  humble  an  opinion  of  mj  own  pre- 
tensions or  opportunities  of  acquiring  experience, 
as  an  agriculturist,  to  venture  upon  an  attempt  to 
instruct  others.  Yet  I  am  aware  of  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  result  daily  from  too  much  diffidence 
on  this  subject,  since  it  probably  results  in  the  sup- 
pression of  much  useful  knowledge,  and  certainly 
of  many  useful  bints  which  those  who  possess  lei- 
sure, enterprize  and  opportunities,  might  improve 
upon.  Agriculture  has  been  to  me  but  little  more 
than  an  amusing  and  interesting  study;  in  practice  a 
very  unprofitable  pursuit,  for  my  professional  and 
official  avocations  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
devote  to  it  that  close  and  continued  observation, 
without  which  it  is  difficult  to  advance  beyond  the 
very  A,  B,  C  of  the  science. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  the  mud  of  our  salt 
marshes,  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  among 
the  first,  if  not  the  first  who  ever  used  it  as  a 
nure;  and  although  I  should  not  have  intruded  upon 
the  public,  the  little  knowledge  1  have  acquired  in 
the  use  of  it,  yet  there  is  one  consideration  which  is 
imperative  upon  me  in  authorising  you  to  give  this 
letter  whatever  publicity  you  may  think  it  merits.  It 
is  this:  I  have  now  acquired  great  confidence  in  the 
use  of  this  manure,  and  I  would  willingly  save  all 
others  from  the  trials,  delays  and  disappointments 
through  which  I  had  to  pass  before  1  bad  acquired 
that  confidence. 

I  had  studied  the  subject  of  manures,  and  went  on 
at  first  applying  to  this  the  general  rules  upon  the 
subject  until  experience  brought  me  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  very  diflercnt  treatment  which  it  require 

It  was  long  before  I  purchased  the  place  at  Wan- 
do, that  I  commenced  my   experiments  on  marsh 
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wtamen,'^  to  use  the  line  Latin  word  for  manor 
And  if  the  mud  be  distributed  in  the  same  manner 
in  a  planted  field,  a  portion  of  the  fertilizing  matter 
is  carried  to  the  root  of  the  plant,  in  the  water  and 
produces  an  obvious  effect  on  its  growth  and  colour. 
3.  The  mud  is  not  in  any  mode  to  be  applied  to 
the  root  or  stem  of  the  plant  before  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  and  exposed  until  pulverized. 
Until  then,  1  think  it  injurious,  except  in  the  very 
small  quantities  which  it  will  be  conveyed  by  the 
rain  water.  I  will  not  pretend  to  give  the  rationale 
of  this  rule,  but  I  can  do  better,  by  noting  the  fact, 
that  it  kills  the  contiguous  grass  wherever  it  is 
thrown.  Should  1  attribute  it  to  the  salt,  I  know  I 
shall  encounter  strong  prejudices,  yet  I  should  be  at 
a  loss  lo  find  any  other  cause  fur  it,  small  as  is  the 
quantity  of  salt  contained  in  marsh-mud. 

With  the  observance  of  these  rules,  there  is  no 
soil  and  no  plant  that  will  not  be  benefitted  by  the 
use  of  marsh  mud.  If,  instead  of  continued  clear- 
ing, and  the  itch  for  large  planting,  a  system  of  ma- 
nuring with  it,  should  ever  be  steadily  and  judicious- 
ly pursued,  it  would  produce  a  revolution  in  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  low  country.  I  say  of  the  low  coun- 
try, for  where  the  mud  of  ihe  salt-marsh  cannot  be 
had,  that  of  the  fresh-water  ponds  and  rivers  may 
be  resorted  to,  which,  when  free  from  extraneous 
matter,  can  want  but  little  of  being  equal  to  the 
former,  and  in  immediate  effect  must  excel  it.  \V'liat 
is  wanting  in  quality  must  be  supplied  in  quantity. 

1  remember  some  years  ago,  in  a  discourse  deli- 
vered at  the  request  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophic 
Society,  in  pressing  this  subject  upon  their  alien 
tion,  1  incurred  a  good  deal  of  criticism  by  the  as 
sertion,  that  a  single  acre  might  be  brought  to  pro 
ducc  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn.  I  had  sufficient 
data  at  the  time  to  have  established  the  assertion, 
had  I  imagined  it  would  be  ridiculed.  But  at  pre 
sent  the  most  incredulous  cannot  doubt.  If  news- 
papers are  to  be  believed,  a  Mr.  Fargo,  near  Ro 


(From  the  Charleston  Patriot.) 
RICE  liN  THE  NAVY. 
According  to  some  late  resolutions  of  the  Agri- 
ultural  Society  ol  South  Carolina,  relating  to  the 
nore  geoen<^  use  of  rice  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
Slates,  an  interesting  correspondence  has  taken 
place  between  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the 
society,  Wm.  Washington,  Esq.  on  the  pait  of  the 
institution,  and  the  secretary  ol  the  navy.  The  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Washington  is  very  satisfactory  in  show- 
ing the  nutritious  quality  and  wholesoraeness  of 
rice.  The  facility  with  which  it  is  prepared,  and 
the  public  economy  likely  to  result  from  its  general 
introduction  into  the  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
are  among  the  stalements  of  Mr-  Washington,  sus- 
tained by  respectable  authority.  We  subjoin  the 
answer  of  Ihe  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  the  com- 
munication from  the  navy  commissioners'  office,  re- 
lating to  the  subject: 

J\'uvy  Department,  October  il,  \S-2'J. 

Sir:  —  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  your  in- 
teri-siing  communication,  dated  the  29lh  ull.  upon 
the  subject  of  introducing  rice  as  a  part  of  the  food 
lo  be  u^ed  by  the  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  en- 
closing an  extract  from  the  minutes  of  (he  Agricul- 
tural society  of  South  Carolina. 

Respectful  attention  has  been  given  lo  your  com- 
munication, and  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy,  containing  their  views 
in  relation  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  the  article  of 
rice. 

I  beg  you  lo  assure  the  Agricultural  society  of 
Sculh  Carolina,  that  experiments  shdil  be  made,  and 
a  fair  and  full  investigalion  be  had,  lolest  the  weight 
of  the  objections  urged  by  the  commissioners.  I  am, 
very  respectfully,  5ic.  John  Urancu. 

Wtn.  H'ashington.  esq.  car'ng  sec'ry  ^g-  soc'y  H.  C. 

JVavy  Commi$sionera'  Office,  Oct.  \6lh,  !8-2t(. 
S,R_Upon  Ihe  subject  of  the  letter  of  W.  Wash- 
ington, esq.  and  the  resuhilions  of  the  agricultural 
society  of  South  Carolina,  which  you  were  pleased 
to  refer  to  this  board,  the  commissioners  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that,  by  law,  rice  is  at  this  time  a  part  of 
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the  navy  ration— two  days  in  the  week,  (Wednes- 
day and  Friday ,)  half  a  pint  i»  issued  to  each  person 
oil  hoarri  of  ship — it  is  also  used  as  hospital  stores. 

The  commissioners  concur  in  opinion  "ith  Mr. 
Washington  as  to  rice  heing  a  nutritious  and  whole- 
some food — and  they  would  be  slad  to  see  it  more 
extensively  used  than  it  is.  There  is,  however, 
among  sailors  generilly,  a  strong  prejudice  or  dislike 
to  it.  The  belief  amons;  them  is  almost  universal, 
that  the  ii>e  of  it  impairs  the  sight,  and  it  is  a  fact 
that  of  the  quantity  issued  in  our  service,  seldom 
more  than  one  half  is  consumed.  This  prejudice  or 
dislike,  is  so  deeply  rooted,  that  any  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  extensive  use  of  rice  would,  we  appre- 
hend, render  the  service  unpopular. 

In  reference  to  the  service  itself,  an  objection  of 
some  weight  exists,  in  the  quanlily  of  water  which 
would  be  consumed  in  boiling  the  rice — in  a  season 
of  active  operations,  Ibis  objection  would  be  more 
serious. 

An  attempt  was  once  made  by  one  of  our  com- 
rf.anders  to  introduce  the  use  of  corn,  hominy,  and 
meal  on  board  of  his  ship — but  it  produced  such  se- 
rious di-conlent  among  the  crew,  that  it  has  never 
since  been  revived. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  respect,  sir, 
yOur  obedient  servant,  JoHN  Rogers. 

Hon.  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Jfavy. 

The  following  communication  from  R  fatten, 
Ksq.  a  hi;;hly  respectable  farmer  in  this  neiiihbor- 
hood,  presents  a  case  truly  discouraging,  but  such  as, 
we  hope,  may  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  disorder,  and  discover  a  cure.  Mr.  Patten  stat- 
ed verbally  to  u-.  that  the  dilllc.uliy  could  not  pro- 
ceed, he  thought,  from  the  food  or  water  t,'iven  his 
cattle,  as  no  unusual  feed  was  attempted,  and  the 
water  was  Ironi  a  brook,  at  which  they  and  other 
cattle,  not  affected,  were  always  watered. 

Ed.  J'k'nobunjport  Ueratd. 

disp:ase  in  cattle. 

Mr.  Ali.en,  —  A  very  singular  disorder  has  ap- 
peareil  anions;  my  stock  of  cattle,  during  the  past 
summer,  some  account  of  which,  by  your  leave,  may 
he  the  means  of  ascertaining  its  nature,  and  leading 
to  a  cure  in  cases  like  circumstanced.  In  June  last, 
two  cows,  two  oxen,  and  two  horses  ilieil,  and  last 
week,  one  horse  and  one  ox,  in  all,  eight  creatures. 
The  first  lh.it  died  was,  without  any  previous  symp- 
toms of  di-order,  found  dead  in  her  stall.  'I'he  oth- 
ers lived  lietween  twelve  and  eighleeii  hours  from 
the  atl.ick,  ^)Ulptl)llls,  heaviness  about  the  eyes  and 
liiss  of  appelilc  without  much  a|ipareiil  pain  until 
^hortly  liefoie  death,  when  the  agony  became  ex- 
treme. On  opeiiinz  the  liodies,  the  intestines  were 
found  in  a  healthy  state,  the  vital  parts  not  -lisor- 
dered.  and  no  appearance  of  disease,  save  in  the 
spleen  or  nnlt,  which  was  enlarged  to  twice  Its 
usual  siz  •,  anil  looked  mnrtilied.  All  the  ordinary 
mean',  fur  curing  catlle  were  uvcd  in  these  cases. 
A  num'iiT  of  e.iiile  belonging  to  diirerent  persons  in 
Ibis  iieiKhhoiiihooil  have  died,  afiparenlly  from  the 
snmc  raii«e.  Yours,  &c.  ItoBERT  Fatten. 

^mesbury,  A'on.  28,  1829. 

(I'romllie  Charleston  Ojiiricr.) 
C(3ri().\  .SKKO  HULLING  MACHINE. 

J\Ir.  Hi1ilor,-{i\  pasvint;  lbrou;;h  I'elershiirg. 
(Va.)  I  w.,s  iiidiieed.  from  a  p-r^onal  acquaintance 
with  the  piDprictors,  and  molnes  of  curiosity,  to 
vi.-il  and  u.^pect  the  l.ilely  invented  Cotlon  Seed 
HiilliiiS  .M  leliine;  ami  cannot  "uHicienlly  express  my 
admir.itioii  -f  ili  pirformance.  ami  of  liie  siiiqilicily 
of  its  ciinsliuciioii.  Uriri;;  pill  iiiti  ii|>er.ili.,n,  and 
timed,  it  hulled  half  a  bu.liel  of  kernel  in  .M  inmutes. 
equal  to  thiee  bushels  of  the  miukIi  cotton  sen!  jn  7i 
uiiiiules  producing  one  bu-liel  ol  kernel.  Th.-  power 
applied,  waN  a  three  hiirse  power;  but  friini  the  ease 
with  which  it   worked,  I   »\n  well  convinced  that   a 


two  horse  poiver  would  have  answered.  The  same 
power  that  is  applied  to  the  Cotton  Gin,  will  answer 
for  the  Hulling  ^lachine.  One  bushel  of  kernel  will 
yield  two  gallons  oil  and  .S5  lbs.  of  the  oil  cake;  or 
100  lbs.  of  the  roU[;h  cotton  seed  will  yield  55  Ihs. 
kernel,  w  hich  will  yield  two  gallons  of  oil,  and  35  lbs. 
of  oil  cake.  The  oil  can  be  expressed  at  5  cts.  the 
gallon,  allowing  the  oil  cake  to  be  retained — or  15 
els.  if  returned,  it  being  highly  nutritious  for  catlle. 
At  a  moderate  calculation  of  price,  and  at  the  pre- 
sent low  price  of  cotton,  it  will  make  aditference  of 
one  third  in  favour  of  the  planter.  By  experiment, 
the  oil  is  found  to  answer  for  painting,  machinery, 
and  for  lamps;  and  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  of 
its  equalling  the  best  Sperm,  when  properly  refined. 

When  we  consiiler  the  great  consumption  of  oils, 
for  various  purposes  throughout  the  United  Slates, 
and  the  probability  of  the  Cotlon  seed  oil  supersed- 
ing all  others  in  use,  from  its  cheapness  and  aptitude 
for  almost  every  purpose,  and  the  likelihood  of  its 
becoming  an  important  article  of  export  —  its  capa- 
bility of  producing  being  fully  equal  to  the  Flax- 
seed, inde[)endent  of  the  advantages  of  the  oil  cake, 
we  cannot  but  believe  it  a  discovery  deeply  interest- 
ing to  the  Southern  states,  and  jiromising  great  re- 
lief to  our  planters  in  their  present  embarrassments. 

I  have  left  at  your  office  a  specimen  of  the  hulled 
seed,  or  kernels,  ami  also  of  the  husk,  to  shew  how 
effectually  the  operation  is  performed,  and  also  a 
piece  of  the  oil  cake;  and  fur  further  particulars, 
would  refer  those  interested,  to  the  advertisement  of 
the  proprietors,  which  have  the  goodness  to  insert, 
and  oblige.  A.  Subscriber 

October  22,  1829. 

We,  the  subscribers,  proprietors  of  the  above 
named  Machine  for  hulling  cotton  seed,  invented 
by  Francis  Follet,  and  for  which  he  has  obtained  a 
patent,  now  offer  for  sale  rights  for  the  use  of  said 
.Machine  for  the  United  Slates,  or  for  the  use  of  a 
single  Machine.  A  Machine  of  a  size  suitable  to  be 
applied  to  the  power  of  from  two  to  three  horses 
will  hull  and  clean  at  one  and  the  same  operation, 
from  twenty  to  twenty  five  bushels  of  seed  [lerhour, 
which  will  yield  one  third  ils  measures,  or  fifty  five 
per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  kernel  from  seed  of  tolera- 
bly good  quality.  One  bushel  of  kernel  will  yield 
at  least  two  gallons  of  oil,  which  is  equal  to  the  fiix 
seed,  and  we  believe  one  or  two  quarts  more,  if  well 
expressed,  and  will  leave  about  thirty-five  pounds  of 
oil  cake,  a  valuable  and  nutritious  food  for  fattening 
hogs  and  cattle.  A  Machine  of  the  size  to  do  the 
above  work  will  cost  about  Jl.'jO  exclusive  of  the  pa- 
tent right  for  using  it.  And  Ihnse  of  a  smaller  or  a 
larger  size  in  proportion.  We  have  a  Machine  now 
in  full  operation  which  "ill  perform  as  above  staled, 
open  to  the  view  of  ih.ise  who  wish  to  examine  it 
The  oil  is  good  for  painting,  not  infiTior  to  the  lin- 
seed oil.  It  is  also  a  good  gas  light  oil,  and  we  lie 
lieve  it  may  be  made  a  good  oil  for  lamps,  for  cle.ui- 
ing  wool,  for  machinery,  and  for  many  other  purpo- 
ses      lint  of  this  we  cannot  speak  with  certainly. 

A  bale  of  cotton,  of  S.'iO  pounds,  will  yield  .30 
bushels  of  seed.  The  Machine  is  suited  to  hull  eilher 
ureen  or  black  se.d  I'lic  nncbinery  Ihal  drives 
llie  Cotton  Gin  will  c|(i  !,)  drive  this  Nlachine,  and 
Ihc  presses  for  pressing  cotton  seed,  we  believe,  may 
with  a  lillle  addiliiinal  fixliire  and  small  expense,  be 
made  to  anwer  the  purpose  of  expres-ing  Ihc  oil 
from  the  kernel.  From  Ihc  above  information, 
which  may  be  ndied  on,  those  who  wish  topurcha-e 
rights,  may  inike  Iheir  own  calculations  as  to  il. 
value,  Stc.  We  conceive  Ihc  discovery  lo  he  of 
great  national  le-nrfii,  especially  to  the  cotlon  grow 
iiig  stales,  and  ili  it  loo  from  an  article  heretofon-  ol 
lillle  or  no  value. 

Those  disposed  lo  purehase  patent  rights  for  one 
or  more  stale'',  shall  have  them  at  a  dilference  In 
price  from  smaller  purchasers,  worthy  Iheir  allenlion. 
Our  purpose  is  to  sell  at  a  moderate  price,  particu- 


larly to  those  who  are  amongst  the  first  that  pur- 
chase, feeling  confident  that  in  proportion  to  the  use 
of  Ibis  Machine  its  value  will  be  enhanced. 

We  have  annexed  at  foot  an  extract  from  the  pa- 
lent  laws,  and  we  refer  to  the  laws  theinselves  to 
know  in  what  an  infringement  of  a  patent  right  con- 
sists, that  the  consequences  may  be  avoided. 

Applications  for  patent  rights,  in  person  or  by  let- 
ter, postage  |iaid,n'ill  be  duly  attended  to. 

Francis  Follett. 
JiBEz  Smith. 
Extract  from  the  Patent  Laics. 
"Any  person,  without  the  consent  of  the  patentee, 
kis  or  her  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  first 
obtained  in  writing,  shall  make,  devise,  use  or  sell 
the  thing  whereof  the  exclusive  right  is  secured  to 
the  said  patentee  by  such  patent,  such  person  so  of- 
fending shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  said  patentee, 
his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  a  sum  equal 
lo  three  times  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  such 
patentees,  his  executors,  administrators  or  assigns, 
from,  or  by  reason  of  such  offence,  which  sum  shall 
«nd  may  be  received  by  action  on  the  case  founded 
on  Ibis  and  the  above  mentioned  act,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  having  jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Petersburg,  (Va.)  October,  1829. 


COTTON  CROPS. 

By  a  statement  published  in  this  morning's  ship- 
ping list,  the  total  amount  of  the  Cotton  crops  for 
Ihe  past  year,  is  estimated  at  870,415  bales;  being  an 
increase,  compared  with  last  year,  of  149,822  bales: 
Total  crop  of  1824-5     -     -     -     569,259  bales. 

Do.     do.  1325-6     -     -     -     720,027     do. 

Do.     do.         1826-7     -     -     -     957,281     do. 

Do.     do.  1327-8     -     -     -     720,593     do. 

,  Do.     do.         1828-9     -     -     -     870,415     do. 

Consumption. — To  estimate  Ihe  quantity  roana- 
faclured  in  the  United  Slates,  we  take  the 

Total  crop  for  the   year  past     -     870,415   bales. 
Deduct  tlierefrom — The  ex- 
port 'o   Foreign    Ports  749,000 
Stockson  hand  in  Ihe  South- 
ern Perls 16,562 

765,562 

And  assume  that  the  quantity  in  the 

Northern   Ports  was   the  same   as 

last  year,  it  results  that  the  con- 
sumption was 104  853 

Estimated   consumption   for   1327-3  120,593 
Do.  do.  1826-7   105,483 

Note. — The  quantity  on  hand  in  the  Northern 
ports  at  Ihe  close  of  last  year  is  believed  lo  have  been 
much  greater  than  the  present.  It  is  probable. 
Iherefiire,  that  the  actual  manufacture  has  varied 
but  little. 

The  liemand  for  Cotlon  in  this  market  continues 
good,  and  Ihc  sabs  of  the  week  are  esliuialed  at 
over  3,000  hides,  chlelly  Uplands,  at  8i  to  101  cents. 
rhere  b.is  bein  a  fiir  ilemand  both  for  home  manu- 
facture as  well  as  export;  and  our  stock  is  low — very 
little  of  the  old  croji  in  market.     [.Wic  York  paper. 

Encouraoement  to  Cotton  Growers. 
We  have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  sample  of 
new  cotton  (45  bales)  of  the  crops  of  Messrs.  Btn- 
hurt)  and  Skinner,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Eden- 
Ion,  (N.  C  )  of  which  notice  was  taken  in  Friday's 
Beacon,  was  piirch  ised  on  Saturday  last,  by  raer- 
clianls  of  Ibis  place,  al  9',  cents  per  pound — realiz- 
ing  ihe  best  cxpeelalioiis  of  Ihe  owners  \Vliy  there 
should  have  been  any  doubl,  th.it  this  article,  if  of 
good  quality,  would  command  a  ready  and  fair  price 
here,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  seeing  that  every 
bale,  hitherto  brought  into  this  market,  has  obtained 
as  high  a  price,  as  the  same  article  would  have  com- 
manded ill  any  other  part  of  the  state.     [.Xorjolk  Bea 
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(from  the  .\l:\bania  Journal.) 
CLLTIVAIION  OK  SUCJAll  C.\NK. 

General  Wailo  llHinplun,  tvliilst  In  Munlgoioery, 
wbicli  he  left  a  few  lUys  jini-e,  wrote  ..  lellcr  lo  Ins 
son,  near  Columbia,  bonlli  Carolina,  from  which  "<■ 
are  ncriintled  to  make  ihe  lolloninj;  extract,  l" 
which  we  would  invite  the  particular  attention  of  the 
I'ariuers  of  this  slate;  the  more  especially  as  his  judg- 
ment m  relation  lo  Ihe  sulijict-matler  of  the  letter 
must  be  allowed  to  be  worth  as  much  as  that  of  any 
other  man  whatever,  having  been  for  a  number  of 
years  very  extensively  engaged  in  thu  culture  of  su- 
^r  cane. 

"Nothing  has,  for  a  lontf  time,  astonished  me  so 
much  as  the  appearance  of  the  sugar  cane  all  through 
Georgia  and  this  state,  as  far  as  1  have  seen.  It  is 
more  forward  and  sweet  than  I  ever  knew  it  to  be  at 
the  same  season  in  Louisiana.  It  has  deleiiuined  nie 
'to  go  the  whole'  on  it  in  Carolina,  and  lo  give  up 
cotton  for  ever,  after  the  next  crop.  By  llie  last  of 
January  you  n)ay  expect  an  arrival  in  Charleston 
with  a  full  cargo  of  Otaheile  tops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fifty  hbds.  of  sugar  and  molasses  for  ballast. 
Another,  and  another  will  follow,  to  complete  the 
planting  of  fifty  acres  as  thick  as  if  for  rolling.  The 
\  ear  after  you  ought  to  follow  suite.  All  doubts, 
lium  my  mind,  of  its  complete  succesc,  are  removed." 

Extract  TO  the  Editor,  dated, 

Port  Gibson,  Mississippi,  Oct.  23,  1829. 

"We  have  had  a  reiii.-Mkably  cool  and  pleasant  sum- 
mer fur  the  most  part.  The  summer  months  were 
very  wet,  but  for  the  List  six  or  seven  weeks  we 
have  been  almost  entirely  without  rain.  The  cot 
Ion  crops  promise  to  be  quite  abundant,  particular- 
ly on  the  river,  which  you  are  aware  did  not  over- 
tlow  this  year.  The  season  for  picking  has  been 
remarkably  good,  and  the  quality  of  Ihe  cotton  will 
be  very  fine. 

"In  this  section  of  country  it  has  been  quite  heal- 
thy, but  on  the  liver  and  at  Natchez,  it  has  been 
lomewhat  otherwije. 

"We  had  a  slight  frost  on  the  night  of  the  20lb, 
but  not  sufficient  to  do  any  injury  to  the  cotton 
plant." 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ON  PO  TATOES. 

Mr.  Fessenden — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  P. 
Ware,  in  reply  to  Ihe  queries  of  "No  Theorist," 
has  detailed  some  experiments  on  potatoes.  One 
fact  in  every  art  or  science  is  worth  many  conjec- 
tures, however  plausible;  and  the  public  should  be 
grateful  lo  any  intelligent  farmer,  who  >vill  execute 
with  exactness  any  valuable  experiment  and  com- 
municate the  result  for  the  benefit  of  others.  I  have 
thought,  while  Ihe  subject  is  particularly  before 
their  attention,  that  the  agricultural  public  might  be 
gratified  with  the  result  of  some  experiments  on 
this  subject,  coiulucled  with  apparently  great  ex- 
actness by  a  gentleman,  who  chose  to  witlihuld  h\» 
name  from  the  public,  and  printed  in  the  3d  volume 
of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Mass.  Agr.  Society,  page 
32-2.  i  have  therefore  transcribed  and  now  forward 
them  to  you,  lo  use  as  you  may  deem  best. 

Oct.  26, 18i9.       Youis  respectfully,         H    C 

■•So  wide  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
both  scientific  and  merely  practical  farmers,  as  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  produce  the  best 
crop  of  fiotatops,  I  bad  determined  to  make  au  ex- 
periment on  this  subject.  For  this  purpose  I  se- 
lected a  piece  of  sandy  loam,  incumbent  on  a  sub- 
stratum of  sand,  Ihe  whole  ground  as  near  alike  as 
lo  quality  as  possible;  and  now  enclose  you  the  re- 
sult of  forty  experimecls.  These  experiments  were 
made  under  my  immediate  inspection,  therefore  I 
can  answer  for  their  correctness." 

Dated  Dover,  .V.  //.  .iyril  8,  1815. 


I.  Result  of  fifteen  experiments  made  at  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  A.  I)  ISl.-i,  of  feeding  pi.lalnr., 
consisting  of  -20  hilN— tin;  lows  3  feet  apart;  lulli  ti 
feel,  tcitlwut  any  tnanurt,  on  sandy  loam  that  had 
been  two  years  planted. 


Two  whole  potatoes, 

One  do. 

Tv»-odo.  cut  in  halves  latitudinally, 

One  do.  do.  do. 

The  eyes  of  two  potatoes  which 
weighed  12  ozs. 

The  eyes  of  one  do.         do. 

One  potato  cut  in  quarters  longi- 
tudinally. 

Half    do.         do.  do. 

Half    do.     cut  in  halves  do. 

One  quarter  of  a  potato, 

Four  potatoes,  whole,  weight  I  oz 
each  produce  small  size, 

Two  do.     do.     do.    rather  small, 

One    do.     do.     do.    good  size, 

The  sprout  end  of  two  Jo.  J  of  each 

One  do.  wt.  6  ozs.  eyes  cut  out, 


Gain  by  manuring, 


The  following  fifteen  experiments  are  exactly 
>ame  as  the  former,  with  the  addition  only  of  a 
el  full  of  good  barn  manure  to  each  hill. 


1  of  Uie  seed  : 
grouDil. 


Two  whole  potatoes, 

One  do. 

Two  do.  cut  in  halves  latitudinally, 

One  do.  do.  do. 

The  eyes  of  two  potatoes,  which 
weighed  12  ozs. 

The  eyes  of  one  do. 

One  potato  cut  in  quarters  longi- 
tudinally, 

Half  do.  do.  do. 

Half  do.    cut  in  halves     do. 

One  quarter  of  a  potato, 

Four  potatoes  whole,  weight  1  oz. 
each,  the  produce  small  size, 

Two  do.        do.     rather  small, 

One  do.        do.     good  size, 

The  sprout  end  of  2  do.  J  of  each, 

One  potato  the  eyes  cut  out, 


1= 


3 
I    10 


88     01775 
III.  Result  often  experiments  of  seeding  potatoes, 
30  hills  each,  manured  with  a  small  handful  of  Rock 
weed.* 


u 


"    ozs. 


Deicription  of  the  teed  as  put  into  the 
ground. 


12 


Two  whole  potatoes, 

One  do. 

One  do.  quartered  longitudinally, 

One  half  do  divided         do. 

One  quarter  of  the  potato, 

Four  whole  do.  2  ozs.  each, 

Three  do.    do.  do. 

Two     do.     do.  do. 

One     do.    do.  do. 

One     do.  cut  in  halves, 


■^i 


lb.  oz.  L 


63  25|  34 


"  Fucus  of  Lin.  much  used  as  a  manure  for  raising 
corn  on  sandy  plains  in  this  vicinity.     (Dover,  N.  H) 


The  foregoing  experiments  prove,  what  all  expe- 

rii'nred  fariinT'  wi-rr  convinrcit  of.  that  poor  land 
requires  more  sued  in  all  kitol.  ol  cr.p(i.,  than  that 
under  a  high  state  of  cullivalion 

N.  U.  A  bushel  of  polalois  weighs  3(5  lo  58  pounds. 

The  polaii)  uscil  for  seed  in  the  above  described 
experiments  was  Ihe  large  blue. 


HO&TZC17X.TUaS. 


(From  Prince's  Treatise  on  the  \\ne  ) 
AMERICAN  GRAHES. 

The  varieties  of  vines  which  properly  come  under 
this  head  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  aris- 
ing from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
viz. 

Vines  of  original  native  species. 

Varieties  of  original  native  species. 

Varieties  obtained  by  admixlurc  of  native  species. 

Varieties  obtained  from  seeds  of  exotic  grapes. 

Varieties  obtained  by  admixture  of  foreign  and 
native  varieties. 

Although  some  of  these  classes  are  already  nu- 
merous, others  are  yet  very  limited,  and  from  the 
short  peiiod  ol  lime  that  has  elapsed  since  the  pub- 
he  attention  and  that  of  intelligent  connoisseurs  has 
been  particularly  drawn  to  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  as  lo  elucidate  the  various  points,  and  lo 
obtain  precise  iiiforuialion,  it  is  yel  impossible  lo 
form  a  definite  arrangement  of  all  our  varieties. 
The  perfeclion  of  this  desirable  object  must  there- 
fore refiiaiij  lor  future  l.tbours;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
an  end  so  desirable  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  ihe 
amateurs  of  the  vine  throughout  our  country,  and 
that  each  will,  by  developing  the  various  points 
which  fall  within  his  notice,  contribute  his  mile  to- 
wards a  perfect  arrangement  of  the  various  classes, 
a  precise  nomenclature,  and  a  knoivled^e  of  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  the  respective  kinds. 

ISABELLA.  — Pr   Cat.  No  3S5. 

Gibhi'  grape. 

Vitis  labrusca,  v.  habtUu. 

This  grape  is  said  lo  be  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  was  introduced  to  this  stale  bv  Mrs.  Isa- 
bella Gibbs,  Ihe  lady  of  George  Gihbs,  Esq.  of  St. 
Augu-line,  whii  then  resided  at  Brooklyn,  Long 
Island,  and  in  honour  of  that  lady  has  been  called 
Isabella  Grape.  It  is  a  dark  purple  fruit,  of  a  large 
size,  oval  form,  and  juicy,  and  etpials  some  of  ihe 
secondary  European  grapes;  and  for  vigour  of 
growth,  and  an  abundant  yield,  exceeds  any  other 
yet  cultivated  in  this  country,  and  retiuires  no  pro- 
tection during  the  winter  season.  General  Joseph 
Swill  informed  me,  that  a  single  vine  in  his  gan.'en 
produced  above  eight  bushels  during  sever.il  succes- 
sive seasons.  In  some  instances  vines  have  been 
stated  to  have  proiluced  a  still  greater  quanlitv,  and 
large  vines  of  this  kind,  producing  astonishing 
crops,  are  now  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of 
our  country.  'J'here  is  no  grape  which  will  yielil  a 
greater  quantity  on  a  given  space,  or  that  can  be 
made  more  lucrative  in  cultivation  for  iiiaiket  Ihan 
this  kind. 

It  also  promises  to  lake  an  imporlani  stand  in  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine,  as  it  pos- 
sesses the  requisites  to  insure  siicress  in  making 
wine  of  a  fair  qialily,  or  for  making  biamly  equal 
to  that  of  France.  I  have  made  wine  from  it  of 
excellent  quality,  and  which  has  met  the  approba- 
tion of  some  of  the  mosl  accurate  judges  in  our 
country.  Indeed,  this  grape,  of  which  but  a  single 
vine  existed  in  any  garden  in  ISI6,  and  which  I,  at 
that  time,  met  wiih  in  the  possession  of  the  gentle- 
man before  mentioned,  and  ileeined  worthy  of  no- 
tice and  a  name,  has  now  become  disseminated  lo 
the  remotest  parts  of  Ihe  L'nion,  and  has  been  sent 
lo  a  number  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  to  Ma- 
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dcira,  iic;  and  alllioui;h  if  has  never  been  olTcrcd 
to  the  public  as  on  an  equality  witli  the  ImkIiIj'  culli- 
valed  and  delicious  table  grapes  of  France,  still  it 
offers  to  any  one  who  chooses  to  plant  it,  a  plentiful 
crop  of  pleasant  fruit,  without  rcquirint;  from  hini 
the  least  care,  or  needing  in  winter  the  lca-.t  protec- 
tion, however  cold  may  be  its  situation.  I  have  also 
ascertained  that  the  bunches  may  be  dried,  as  rai- 
sins, with  the  greatest  facility,  and  that  they  may  be 
preserved  in  dry  sand,  sawdust,  or  any  other  similar 
substance,  for  many  months,  in  the  most  perfect 
stale. 

In  regard  to  pruning;,  which  to  a  certain  degree  is 
advantageous  with  all  vines,  it  has  been  remarked 
in  relation  to  this,  tliat  if  llie  vines  arc  much  Iriru- 
iiied  at  the  summer  pruning,  the  fruit  is  very  apt  to 
rot  and  fall  of 

A  peculiarity  exists  with  regard  to  several  of  our 
native  varieties,  which  is  particularly  exemplified  iri 
the  Isabella;  it  is  that  of  being  twice- bearing,  or  of 
producing  a  second  crop  of  fruit  on  the  shoots  of 
the  same  year,  which  is  frequently  the  case  with 
this  vine;  but  the  grapes  seldom  altain  to  maturity, 
unless  in  a  season  wheu  the  autumnal  frosts  are  long 
protracted- 

WHITE  SCUPPERNONG.— Pr.  Cat-  No.  398- 
Scuppcrnong.  Roanoke. 

American  muscadine.  Hickman  grape. 

Vitis  rolundi/olia. — Pursh. 
The  most  perfect  account  of  this  grape  that  I  re- 
collect to  have  seen,  is  from  the  pen  of  James  G. 
Hall,  Esq.  of  Currituck,  North  Carolina,  and  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  IX-  No.  18,  of  the  Aruerican  Farmer; 
and  as  this  grape  is  more  particularly  cultivated  in 
that  region  of  country,  I  give  some  remarks,  ex- 
tracted from  his  communication,  in  preference  to 
my  own.— This  grape  (he  states)  is  a  native  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  grows 
spontaneously  on  Roanoke  island  and  its  vicinity, 
and  formerly  was  called  the  Roanoke  Grape;  but, 
as  its  cxcellenee  as  a  wine  grape  was  first  tested  at 
Scuppcrnong,  the  grape  has  obtained  that  name 
abroad.  The  particular  excellence  of  it  is  the  rich- 
ness of  the  grape,  and  the  longevity  and  hardiness 
of  the  vine.  The  vines  in  North  Carolina  are 
never  pruned,  and  receive  little  attention  otherwise. 
If  tlicy  were  pruned,  and  properly  attended  to  he 
cons-iders  tiiat  a  far  greater  abundance  of  fruit 
would  be  produced.  The  grape  is  round,  white, 
very  sweet,  and  of  a  good  size;  the  latter  circum- 
stance depending  much  on  the  vigour  of  the  vine. 
They  arc  pleasant  for  the  table,  and  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  siiccharine  matter,  so  happily  united 
with  the  acids  of  the  fruit,  as  to  render  them  finely 
flavoured  for  the  palate  and  highly  prized  for  wine. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that 
the  Scuppernong,  or  Roanoke  wine,  has  a  richness 
and  a  peculiarly  line  tlavour  unknown  in  the  foreign 
wines  which  reach  this  country. 

'l"he  shoots  of  this  vine  are  very  peculiar  on  ac- 
count of  the  grayish  appearance  of  the  bark,  and 
for  their  delicacy  :ind  suiallness;  but  ttiey  are  pro- 
duced in  such  pKpfusion,  and  are  so  tlinkly  covered 
with  foliage,  thai  where  the  vine  is  lelt  without 
pruning,  the  fruit  is  almost  totally  obscured  from 
the  sun.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  light  green,  and 
very  shining,  not  lobed  but  regularly  mdtnted;  they 
are  small  compared  willi  those  of  most  other  vines, 
seldom  exceeding  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
the  greatest  diameter,  and  in  fact  it  may  be  said 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant  is  of  a  peculiar 
character,  bc;uing  no  resenibl.mce  to  any  other  spe- 
cies. The  blossoms  expand  in  June,  and  later  tlian 
those  of  any  other  vine  I  aiii  accpiamted  with,  the 
berries,  which  npeiitd  with  me  the  past  icasoii  lor 
the  first  time,  were  as  round  as  a  IhiIIc  t,  of  a  light 
Hreen  hue  even  when  at  lull  matiiiily.  ami  of  tlie 
sue  of  the  largest  chasselas;  the  skin  is  very  tough 


and  rather  thick;  the  seeds  green;  the  juice  is  abun- 
dant, very  sweet  and  pleasant,  and  of  peculiar  flavour, 
and  when  ripe  entirely  free  from  any  pulp.  It  is  a 
pleasant  fruit  for  the  table,  and  judging  from  the 
skin,  I  should  suppose  it  could  be  kept  a  long  time 
in  perfection  for  eating.  'I'he  clusters  are  never 
large,  but  very  numerous;  the  berries  are  very 
loosely  and  separately  set,  which  greatly  aids  their 
perfect  maturity.  The  fruit  did  not  fully  ripen  with 
me  the  past  season  until  the  15lh  of  October,  but 
the  vines  had  been  left  without  pruning,  and  the 
clusters  were  hidden  from  the  sun.  1  ttiink  by  ju- 
dicious pruning,  and  by  training  the  branches  sepa- 
rately, so  that  the  fruit  would  be  mc're  exposed,  it 
would  ripen  much  sooner. 

This  vine  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
black  variety  by  the  colour  of  the  tendrils,  which 
are  green.  All  its  advantages  considered,  it  pro- 
mises, at  no  distant  day,  to  form  the  basis  of  innu- 
merable vineyards  in  ditl'erent  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. I  have  not,  however,  hitherto  considered  it  as 
suitable  for  this  latitude;  but  I  am  now  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  may  be  cultivated  here  also  with  suc- 
cess, though  I  scarcely  think  it  would  ripen  its  fruit 
sufficiently  early  much  further  to  the  north. 

It  is  a  dioecous  species,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
crops,  it  is  necessary  to  have  vines  of  both  sexes; 
from  inattention  to  pursuing  this  course,  many  per- 
sons have  failed  in  obtaining  crops,  and  have  there- 
fore asserted  that  their  vines  were  barren  without 
taking  sutficient  pains  to  examine  into  the  cause. 

Some  persons  have  claimed  both  this  and  the  Isa- 
bella as  foreign  varieties,  hereafter  perhaps  we  may 
hear  of  foreigners  claiming  our  lakes  and  our  moun- 
tains, which  they  might  do  with  quite  as  much  jus- 
tice. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  ex- 
penditures and  receipts  of  the  London  Horticultural 
Society,  at  a  recent/e<c  of  that  institution. 

The  number  of  fi-llows  of  the  Socisty  to  whom 
tickets  were  sold,  was  381,iat  one  guinea  each;  tick- 
ets sold  to  non-members,  at  one  guinea,  3,365;  do. 
at  one  guinea,  and  a  half,  383;  do.  at  two  guineas, 
309.  The  total  number  of  tickets  sold,  was  •1,-138, 
producing  X5,185  8s.  6d.  Of  the  tickets  sold,  only 
3,6-15  were  presented  at  the  gardens.  The  sum  due 
to  Mr.  Gunter,  who  provided  the  repast,  was  stated 
to  be  £3,106  12s.;  other  expenses,  estimated  at 
.ljl,594  19s.  Id.;  leaving  an  estimated  balance  in 
favor  of  the  Society,  of  JC483  17s.  Gd- 
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and  the  remainder  is  as  valuable  as  the  corn  would 
originally  have  been. 

In  short,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
would  not  now  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
your  grist  mill  for  three  times  the  sum  I  paid  you 
for  it.  I  am,  sir,  your  ob'l.  servant, 

William  Bakroll, 

Mn.  I'oRwooD,  Chester  Toicn,  Oct.  30,  1829. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  the  letter  from  my  father,  Wil- 
liam liarroll,  Esq.  to  you,  in  relation  to  your  grist 
mills,  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  my 
mil!  erected  by  you  at  the  same  time,  and  attached 
to  Mr.  Kitchin's  horse  power  is  fully  equal  in  every 
respect  to  the  description  given  by  him,  and  that  I 
have  witnessed  the  work  of  my  father's  mill,  and 
find  no  diO'crence  between  that  and  my  own.  The 
simplicity  of  their  construction  is  such  as  to  be  sus- 
ceptible of  repair  by  any  common  mechanic,  and  1 
consider  their  value  on  a  farm  inestimable. 

Yours  with  respect,  Wm.  H.  Barroll: 

[The  mill  alluded  to  in  the  above,  we  are  inform- 
ed, may  be  had  of  the  agents  of  the  patentee, 
Messrs.  Richardson  and  Cragg,  millwrights  and 
machine  makers,  Baltimore,  of  whom  any  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
mail — applicants  paying  postage.  W'e  understand 
the  cost  of  a  mill  alone,  including  the  right,  will  be 
$100.  If  the  horse  power  machinery  is  required,  an 
ad<lilional  charge  will  be  made  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  horses.] 


FORWOOD'S  GRIST  MILL. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Forwood,         Chester  Toioti,  Oct.  30,  IS^O. 

Sir, —  1  lake  pleasure  in  informing  you  that  I  have 
made  a  full  and  satisfactory  trial  of  the  giist  mill, 
which  you  erected  for  me  last  spring,  and  that  in 
every  respect  it  fully  answers  my  expectations,  and 
the  descriptions  you  gave  of  it.  Among  many 
other  trials  I  will  mention  to  you  one,  (which  is  a 
very  common  one)  and  a  fair  and  moderate  experi- 
ment of  its  power  and  elliciency-  I  passed  through 
the  mill  nnc  bushel  of  corn  in  less  thaji  six  minutes, 
from  whii-h  I  received  half  a  bushel  of  meal,  and 
one  full  bushel  of  chopped  corn.  This  is  its  usiud 
irork. 

I  am  fully  satisfied  that  your  mills  will  assist  the 
firnuTs  very  materially  in  a  system  of  economy  al- 
ready commenced,  and  that  at  least  one  third  will 
be  saved;  for  the  chopped  stuff  will  surely  go  as  far 
as  the  like  bulk  of  crude  corn. 

My  mill  is  attached  to  the  horse  power  of  a  tehcal- 
threshing  machine,  erected  for  me  by  Mr.  Kilchin, 
(which  1  Ibiiik  dccidi-dly  preferable  to  any  I  have 
ever  seen)  and  my  calculation  is  that  I  now  get  all 
my   meal  clear,  as  the  toll,  hauling,  &c.  is  saved. 


ZNTERITAK  ZMFROVEMSirT. 


OPENING  OF  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND 
DELAWARE  CANAL. 

This  work,  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  indeed  to  the  United  States, 
kaving  been  completed  and  ready  for  navigation,  it 
was  determined  to  celebrate  the  event  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  A  letter  was  accordingly  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing him  to  fix  a  day  on  which  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  him  to  attend  and  join  in  the  festivities 
of  the  occasion-  Official  engagements,  however,  hav- 
ing prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation,  on 
Saturday  last,  the  I7th  inst-  was  selected.  The 
Governors  of  the  Slates  of  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Delaware,  with  others  of  the  principal  of- 
ficers, were  abo  invited,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  those  states,  as  well  as  from  the  city  ol  Phila- 
delphia. 

At  7  o'clock,  the  President,  several  of  the  Direc- 
tors, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Company,  left  Arch 
St.  wharf  in  the  new  and  splendid  steam  boat  Wil- 
liam Penn. — They  were  accompanied  by  upwards  of 
two  hundred  persons,  among  whom  were  Mr-  Liv- 
ingston, and  Air-  Johnson,  of  the  senate;  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill, Mr.  JMiller,  Mr-  Sutherland,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Judge  Hopkiiison,  Mr.  Sergeant, 
iho  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city.  Judge  Coxe, 
Count  Eugene  Ney,  l\Ir.  DcWallenstein,  ol  the  Rus- 
sian Legation,  Admiral  Sir  Isaac  Cotfin,  Col.  Miller 
of  the  marine  corps,  Mr.  W.  Beach  Lawrence  of 
New-York,  and  a  number  of  other  distinguished 
citizens  and  strangers.  'I'he  company  of  Washing- 
ton Greys,  with  an  excellent  band  of  music,  were 
also  on  board,  and  by^their  soldier-like  and  gentle- 
manly conduct  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
ceremonies- — At  Chester  the  boat  stopped  to  receive 
Commodore  Porter,  Mr.  Leiper,  Mr.  Miner,  Judge 
Anderson,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  thcneigh- 
liorhbod;  and  at  New  Castle  the  parly  were  joined 
iiy  Mr.  Johns,  the  representative  in  Congress,  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  Attorney  General,  and  many  other  gen- 
tlemen of  Delaware. 

About  half  after  ten  the  William  Penn  reached 
D.:laware  city,  the  entrance  of  the  Canal,  where  two 
other  steam- boats  full  of  passengers  had  already  ar- 
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rived.  Ader  a  ••aliilc  from  the  artillery  on  tho  pier, 
(he  company  niliriHl  tlie  barji-s  on  llic  Canal, 
which  were  tvaitini;,  and  prucceded  ainni;  it  to  llio 
,Lock  lit  St.  Goorpr's,  where  the  Unileil  Slates 
■cbooncr  Engineer  was  lyins.  decorated  with  flags, 
•nd  from  which  a  national  salute  was  fired.  At  the 
Summit  bridge  the  barges  passed  the  brig  Sciot.Ihe 
banks  being  lined  with  crowd.i  of  persons  from  the 
surrounding  country,  .\boul  two  o'clock  the  barges 
reached  the  western  Locks,  and  passed  into  the 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake  amid  the  huzzas  of  the 
crowd  and  the  noise  of  artillery.  At  this  pl.tce  ma- 
ny distinguished  gentlemeii  of  iMaryland  were  col- 
lested  together,  and  some  time  was  spent  in  examining 
the  works,  which  appeared  to  give  very  general  sat- 
isfaction. Before  leaving  this  place  to  return,  Mr. 
Robert  M.  Lewis,  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
works,  announced  to  the  President  the  completion  of 
the  Canal  in  the  following  address- 

Mr.  Prtsidcnt- — 

We  are  assembled  this  day  (o  witness  Ihe  con- 
summation of  our  long  and  anxious  labors.  The 
great  work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  so  far 
completed  as  to  open  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peake. To  you,  sir,  and  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the 
progress  of  this  vast  undertaking;  its  history  is  fami- 
liar to  you  all.  But  to  my  hearers  generally  a  brief 
sketch  of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting.  According 
to  the  original  plan,  the  canal  would  have  been  less 
capacious  than  it  is  now  made;  but,  alter  mature  re- 
flection, it  was  deemed  advisable  to  fix  its  dimen- 
sions at  sixty  feet  on  the  water  line,  and  ten  feet  in 
depth;  with  locks  of  100  feet  (in  the  chamber,)  in 
length,  by  -i-  feet  in  width.  By  this  increased  capa- 
city a  passage  will  be  opened  between  the  Delaware 
and  Chesapeake  bays  for  the  largest  vessels  that  usu- 
ally if&vigate  them,  as  well  as  for  sea  vessels  of  the 
smaller  class. 

The  canal,  from  its  eastern  termination  at  the  tide 
lock,  opposite  Fort  Delaware,  pursues  a  direction 
about  southwest,  through  a  marsh,  or  peat  bog,  for 
upwards  of  three  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  village 
of  St.  Georges;  where  a  lock,  of  eight  feet  lift,  opens 
a  communication  wilh  the  upper  level,  continuing 
nearly  the  same  direction  along  St.  Georges  creek, 
until  within  a  mile  of  the  summit  bridge,  where  the 
deep  cuftingcommences;  thence  passing  through  the 
ridge  that  divides  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware,  and  following  the  Valley  of  Broad  creek 
to  the  western  lift  lock;  where,  by  a  fall  of  six  feet, 
it  communicates  through  the  tide  lock  with  Back 
creek,  a  branch  of  Elk  river.  The  whole  length  be- 
ing I3i  miles.  The  work  was  commenced  on  the 
I5th  of  April,  18-24;  and  the  first  excavation  made 
by  my  worthy  predecessor,  in  the  station  of  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  works — the  lamented  Si- 
las E.  VVier;  who  began  with  us  in  this  enterprise 
with  his  accustomed  ardor,  and  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  that  office,  as  he  did  those  of  every 
other  in  which  he  was  engaged,  until  the  hand  of 
death  terminated  his  career  of  usefulness. 

Your  passage  along  the  canal  has  afforded  a  ge- 
neral view  of  il;  but  that  can  give  you  no  adequate 
idea  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encountered 
in  its  accomplishment.  In  the  marshes,  on  the  lower 
level,  you  merely  saw  banks  of  about  fifteen  feet  in 
height;  but  you  are  perhaps  yet  to  learn,  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  these  apparently  small  em- 
bankments are  from  twenty  to  sixty  feet,  and  proba- 
bly some  parts  100  feet,  below  the  surface  of  the 
marsh;  having  sunk  these  depths  before  they  found 
a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  rest.  And  some  esti- 
mate may  be  made  of  the  earth  that  was  swallowed  up, 
when  you  are  informed  that  it  required  the  continu- 
ed labour  of  about  200  men  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  involved  an  expenditure  of  several  hundred  thou- 
saiid  dollars,  to  complete  this  part  of  the  work.  But 
it  is  done.    Difficulties  of  another  kind  were  en- 


countered in  the  ileep  cutting,  where  the  cxcavuliun 
for  about  four  miles  ranges  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
^ix  feet  through  various  strata  of  alluvial  formation. 
Some  of  them  composed  of  indurated  clay,  ami 
olheisof  quick-sand,  not  only  retarded  the  work  by 
the  dilliciilty  of  their  removal,  but  increased  its  cost 
by  causing  immense  mascs  of  the  sides  of  the  canal 
to  fall  in. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  disasters,  the 
banks  have  been  supported  by  some  thousands  of 
deeply  driven  piles,  and  by  a  stone  wall  of  about 
thirteen  feet  in  height,  Irom  two  to  five  feet  in 
tliickncss,  and  extending  upwards  of  three  and  a 
half  miles  in  length,  on  each  side. — These  mea- 
sures, although  they  have  added  much  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  work,  have  also  greatly  added  to  the 
original  estimate  of  its  cost,  as  they  were  not  con- 
tciinilated. 

\Ve  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantages  of  a 
long  series  of  unusually  wet  weather,  which  has  re- 
tarded our  progress;  and  some  of  our  dismissed 
contractors  have  brought  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
to  hear  so  heavily  on  the  work,  as  for  a  time  to  pa- 
ralyze a  part,  and  delay  the  whole. 

These  are  but  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  obstacles  that  have  been  met.  On  t/tc 
work,  dilficulties  of  another  character,  and  not  less 
alarming,  have  also  been  encountered;  and  on  re- 
viewing them,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this 
canal  should  have  cost  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
dollars,  but  rather  that  it  has  been  accomplished  at 
all. 

Its  completion,  however,  is  no  longer  doubtful; 
and  the  board  of  directors,  fully  believing  in  its  per- 
manency, think  the  time  is  not  distant,  when  its 
stockholders  will  be  amply  repaid  for  their  enter- 
prise and  confidence. 

It  is  true,  disasters  and  difficulties  have  passed 
like  dark  and  lowering  clouds  across  our  path,  and 
made  it  gloomy;  but  never,  for  a  moment,  made  us 
despond.  Having  commenced  the  task,  and  pledged 
ourselves  to  the  performance  of  its  duties,  we  had 
but  one  honourable  course  to  pursue,  and  that  was 
onward. 

Although  we  were  assailed  by  the  cavillings  of  a 
few  enemies — and  heard  the  whispered  fears  of 
many  timid  friends — yet  whilst  we  were  supported 
by  the  General  Government,  by  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Delaware;  by  the  public 
institutions  of  Philadelphia — and  above  all,  by  the 
public  feeling — we  never  hesitated  in  our  course, 
but  cheered  on  by  the  approving  voice  of  our  con- 
stitutents,  we  had  only  with  all  our  energy  to  press 
forward  to  the  great  object  we  had  in  view.  That 
object  is  nov7  attained.  A  new  channel  has  been 
opened  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
peninsula  which  separated  the  waters  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake,  has  been,  wilh  a  deep  cut, 
cleft  asunder;  and  on  the  canal,  you  have  passed 
that  barrier  70  feet  below  its  surface. 

Mr.  President  and  my  colleagues  of  the  Board  of 
Directors: — This  day  must  be  to  you  some  recom 
pense  for  your  years  of  toil.  It  is  a  noble  source  of 
pleasure,  to  be  able  to  show  to  your  fellow  citizens, 
that  by  your  untiring  efforts  a  great  public  improve- 
ment, by  many  deemed  hopeless,  has  been  success- 
fully accomplished. 

And  to  you,  Mr.  President,  who  have  so  long  and 
anxiously  presided  over  our  labours,  and  in  the  vale 
of  life,  kept  pace  wilh  those  in  the  vigour  of  man- 
hood, in  the  performance  of  arduous  duties,  it  must 
afford  no  little  gratification,  on  your  intended  re- 
tirement, that  you  have  participated  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  great  public  benefit. 

And  now,  sir,  I  have  the  most  pleasing  of  all  my 
duties  to  perform,  in  reporting,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Works,  that  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  is  open  for  navigation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  in  this  assembly  will  cordially 
join  with  me  in  the  hope  that  this  canal  may  amply 


remunerate  its  «lorkholder»,  greatly  conliiliule  to 
the  puhhc  good— and  il<>  unuruliicts  only  ceatic 
when  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesa- 
peake shall  rcase  to  How.    ' 

To  this  Mr.  James  C.  Finhcr,  Ihe  President  of 
Ihe  Company,  made  the  fullowing  reply:  — 
Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Committte  of  H'orks: 

Sir— I  have  heard  your  aihlress  with  much  plea- 
sure. It  announces  ihe  completion  of  a  great 
work,  which  we  have  all  this  day  witnessed.  The 
handsome  manner  in  \>  im-h,  on  behulf  of  the  Com- 
mittee, you  have  eluciilatcd  all  Ihe  operations,  and 
the  serious  dilficultii-i  they,  in  particular,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  direction  have  hail  to  con- 
tend wilh,  calls  for  a  just  tribute  to  Ihe  persever- 
ance and  great  attention  by  which  they  have  ac- 
complished an  object  that  has  long  been  ivisheil  for. 

This  day,  sir,  is  a  day  of  jubilee  to  us  all,  biit  it 
is  particularly  so  to  tho-e  gentlemen,  who,  united 
with  myself,  made  the  first  attempt  twenty-six  years 
ago,  to  connect,  by  a  canal,  the  waters  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware.  Of  these,  Mr.  Joshua  Gil|>in 
is  the  only  one  now  present. 

Our  attempt  then  failed  for  want  of  funds;  but, 
about  five  years  ago,  a  number  of  patriotic  gentle- 
men of  Philadelphia  opened  a  new  subscription  to 
construct  this  canal,  and  about  four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  were  subscribed  by  individuals  in  that 
city;  that  sum,  with  the  aid  received  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  states  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  as  well  as  from  loans  made  by  indi- 
viduals and  corporate  institutions,  has  supplied  Ihe 
means  of  accomplishing  the  great  woik,  the  termi- 
nation of  which  we  now  celebrate. 

I  trust  that  ere  many  months  we  shall  behold  Ihe 
vast  trade  for  which  it  is  contemplated,  passing  on 
this  canal,  which,  while  it  produces  eventually  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  stockholders,  will  confer 
an  invaluable  service  on  the  nation. 

On  arriving  at  the  Delaware,  the  company  found 
on  board  the  steamboat  an  excellent  dinner,  pre- 
pared hy  Mr.  Inslee,  to  which  they  sat  down.  After 
dinner,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  the  President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  rising  to  offer  a  toast, 
addressed  the  party  in  the  following  excellent 
speech. 

[VVe  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  insert,  con- 
veniently, Mr.  Bidillc's  address  in  this  number. 
There  would,  however,  now  be  little  necessity  for  re- 
publishing it,  were  it  not  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  highly  important  event  which  it  illus- 
trates; we  say  it  is  the  less  necessary  because  it  hasal- 
ready  been  widely  distributed,  as  all  such  exposi- 
tions should  be,  when  characterised  as  is  this  address 
by  the  liberal  spirit,  expanded  views  and  variety  of 
information  displayed  by  its  author  wilh  so  much 
force  on  olhcr  public  occasions.  VVe  are  glad, 
however,  to  be  Ihe  humble  means  of  sending  such 
expositions  of  our  public  achievements  abroad;  as 
they  cannot  but  inspire  foreign  nations  with  admira- 
tion of  our  enterprise  and  resources] 


PENNSYLNANIA  CANALS. 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  has  transmitted 
to  the  Legislature  a  report  of  Ihe  Canal  Commis- 
sioners, showing  the  amount  due  on  the  several 
lines  of  Canal,  on  Ihe  25lh  of  October  last,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  additional  amount  that  will  proba- 
bly be  »vanting  to  meet  Ihe  demands  on  said  lines  to 
the  second  day  of  January  next. 

The  total  aggregate  amount  nn»v  due,  and  which 
will  probably  be  wanted  to  meet  Ihe  engagements  of 
the  State  up  to  the  2d  day  of  .fanuary,  1830,  is  one 
million  three  liundred  and  furtij-two  thoiuand  sixty  five 
dollars  and  forty-six  cents. 


No  man  ever  did  a  purposed  injury  to  another, 
without  doing  a  greater  to  himself. 
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lUCISCELZiASrEOtrS. 


(From  the  Torch  Lighl.) 
THK  COMPLAINT  OF  THE  LUNGS- 
Dear  I»die9,  hear  our  sad  complaint, 

And  pity  our  distress; 
Too  long  wu've  borne  our  silent  grief, 
'Tis  time  to  seek  redress. 

In  cruel  fetters  bound,  we  plead; 

Oh!   hear  our  feeble  cry: 
Your  corsets  vile,  oppress  us  so. 

We  scarce  can  bear  a  sigh. 

We're  hampered  so,  we  cannot  breathe, 

We're  stinted  in  our  food; 
We.  can't  inhale  the  vital  air, 

To  purify  your  blood. 

'Tis  in  our  cells,  the  blood  and  air. 

Indulge  their  warm  embrace; 
But  scarcely  have  they  room  to  meet, 

While  you  so  tightly  lace. 

Our  neighbours  too  are  sorely  pressed. 

And  grievously  complain: 
We're  forced  lo  bear  each  other's  woes, 

And  syoipathise  in  pain. 

The  heart  you  know,  or  ought  to  know, 

Is  pumping  night  and  day, 
'lo  force  the  purple  stream  of  life, 

'I'hroughout  its  circling  way. 

The  stomach  and  the  liver  too 

Deserve  not  such  abuse; 
With  ceaseless  care  they  analyse. 

And  fit  your  food  fur  use. 

Oil!  could  you  see  our  crippled  slate. 

Our  languid  movements  view. 
V'ou  suiely  would  not  grieve  us  thus, 

As  thoughtlessly  you  do. 

And  why  is  all  this  rude  attempt. 

Your  symmetry  lo  change';' 
Can  you  correct  yourMakir's  work, 

Or  better  plans  arrange? 

The  loveliest  form  that  beauty  wears. 

Is  woman  fair  in  youth; 
Her  perfect  shape,  taste  may  adorn, 

But  not  amend  its  truth. 

Dear  ladies,  we  intreat  you  then, 

By  all  that's  just  in  (aslo, 
And  as  you  value  life  and  health, 

Give  freedom  to  the  waist. 

The  Lungs. 

Manaukment  or  the  Hair. 
Absolute  cleanliness,  by  irieans  of  ivater  alone' 
followed  by  brushing  ill  the  direction  of  the  iiair 
itself,  in  a  dry  stale,  is  the  true  method  of  giving  to 
the  hair  all  the  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible; 
and  it  is  the  ptfecl  of  oils  of  all  kinds  to  disturb  and 
injure  lhi>;  to  say  nothing  of  the  disgust  occasioned 
by  Ihe  nece-eary  dirtiness  of  greasy  hair.  It  is  the 
crtVct  o(  oils  also  lo  prevent  it  from  rurling;  and 
Ibis  object  is  most  eft'rclually  obtained,  if  without 
artificial  means,  by  rurling  it  when  wet,  and  suf- 
fi-ring  il  lo  dry  in  that  stale.  As  to  arlilkial  appli- 
calioii-,  the  whole  of  llie  so  called  curling  fluids  are 
iiii-re  iniposilioiis;  nhile  one,  which  is  leally  efTec- 
lual,  anil  at  the  same  lime  inotl'ensive,  is  a  weak  so- 
lution of  isinglass,  by  which  a  very  fine  and  perma- 
iiriit  lorm  can  be  given  to  Ihe  hair. 

The  Cadiz  ladies  have  their  chambers  enlivened 
l<y  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers,  which  are  confined 
in  small  cages. 


FOIIMATION   AND   GrOWTH   OF    THE    TeETH. 

There  is  much  ingenious  hypothetical  writing 
upon  lliis  subject,  which  serves  only  to  stimulate  Ihe 
speculative  iiicjuirer;  but  there  are  also  many  facts 
di^coverell  and  made  known,  which  are  siitricient  to 
make  it  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance.  Il 
is,  bo>\ever,  sincerely  to  be  regretted  llial  llie  best 
authors  should  have  been  so  blind  as  to  have  written 
in  Ibe  manner  they  have  adopted,  rhose  works  lo 
which  I  alluile  are  large,  and  rendered  expensive 
from  Ibe  number  of  plates  they  contain;  therefore, 
the  public  in  general  do  not  hold  copies  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  belter 
standard  work  than  t'ojc's  jXalural  Histoiy  ami  dis 
eases  (if  the  lectli — which  is  extremely  imperfect  con- 
sidering Ihe  progress  that  has  been  made  in  Ihe  art 
since  that  work  was  issued;  consequently  it  fails  lo 
satisfy  the  artist  who  will  possess  himself  of  it.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  lo  be  hoped  some  good  may  be 
efl'ccted  by  the  aid  of  the  public  (lapers  of  the  day, 
and  that  gentlemen  of  Ihe  profession  in  Ibis  country 
will  generally  conliiiiute  to  this  object. 

The  formation  and  growth  of  a  tooth  is  one  of 
Ihe  most  beautiful  operations  of  nature.  So  soon  as 
llie  luiliis  has  taken  its  form,  there  is  discoverable 
in  both  jaws,  small  membranous  sacs  filled  with 
while  gelatinous  pulps,  of  which  Ihe  leelh  are  creat- 
ed— at  the  same  time  there  are  thin  plates  of  bone 
sent  across  the  jaw  which  forms  Ihe  socket  of  each 
toolh,  and  there  is  likewise  a  layer  of  bone  immedi- 
ulely  under  Ihe  gum  and  over  these  rudiments  of 
teelh,  so  that  they  are  completely  encased  in  bone; 
the  object  of  this  bony  roof  is  to  enable  the  infant 
to  draw  its  sustenance  after  birth,  without  injury  to 
the  work  going  on  beneath. 

The  upper  part  of  the  toolh  (supposing  it  to  be 
Ihe  under  jaw  of  which  I  wiile)  is  formed  first,  and 
on  this  part,  the  enamel  is  much  Ibe  IhickesI;  the 
neck  and  fangs  are  gradually  added,  and  as  Ihe 
toolh  increases  in  growth,  it  begins  to  make  a  pres 
sure  upon  the  bone  over  it,  which  pressure  causes  an 
a/isorp(iO(i  ul  the  bone  until  the  tooth  has  complete- 
ly worked  its  passage  tliroUi;h;  after  this,  il  is  not 
luiig  before  it  makes  its  appearance  above  the  gum. 

The  first  set  or  temporary  teeth,  are  twenty  in 
number; — they  have  the  following  names:  eight  of 
them  are  incisores  or  cutting  teelh — two  central,  and 
tno  lateral  of  each  jaw: — tlie  next  are  the  cutjiiilali 
or  eye  teelh— being  two  in  each  jaw:  the  rest  are 
called  the  molares  or  grinders,  there  are  four  in  cacli 
jaw  making  Ihe  full  cumplimcnl  of  a  child's  first  set. 

At  about  the  age  of  six  months,  the  tuo  central 
incisores  of  the  under  jaw  are  seen,  one  geneiallv 
preceding  the  other  a  day  or  two,  then,  in  Ibe  course 
of  a  month  the  correspondiug  teelh  ol  Ihe  upper 
jaw; — these  are  followed  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  l»o 
lateral  incisores  of  the  under  jaw,  and  soon  afler  by 
Ihe  lateral  incisores  of  Ihe  upper  jaw.  It  would  ap 
pear  that  Ihe  next  in  order  should  be  Ihe  cuspidiili; 
but  this  is  not  the  case;  they  are  placed  miirti  ibrp 
er  111  Ihe  jaw  and  their  roots  are  longer,  and  it  lakes 
mole  time  for  lliein  to  form,  consequently  Ihey  are 
preceded  by  Ihe  first  molares;  those  of  the  unibr 
jaw  come  through  at  about  Ihe  fifteenth  iiionlh,  ami 
are  soon  met  by  the  upper.  After  these  come  the 
cuspidatii  first  in  Ihe  lower  jaw,  and  then  in  Ibe  up 
per.  When  about  two  years  and  a  half  old  llie  se- 
conil  iii«/(i)cjniake  their  appearance,  which  complete 
the  temporary  set  of  teeth.  I  do  not  give  tins  oider 
of  their  giowth  by  any  means  as  invariable;  lor  oc 
casionally  all  Ihe  under  incuorc5  come  wilhiii  a  few 
days  of  each  oilier,  when  there  is  no  appearance  ol 
teelh  above;  and,  again,  sometimes  the  upper  pre 
cede  the  under  leetli;  but  it  is  not  usual  for  Ihcni  so 
to  do.  'I'bere  are  instances,  though  rare,  w  hen  chil- 
dren have  one  or  two  leelh  through  Ihe  gum  at  the 
time  of  biith;  when  this  happens,  it   is  advisable  to 


remove  them  as  Ihey  are  noUiing  but  crowns  of  teeth 
and  will  never  come  lo  perfection:  if  suffered  to  re- 
main they  will  soon  become  loose,  causing  inflamma- 
tion in  Ihe  gum  and  great  inconvenience  to  the 
mother. 

During  the  whole  process  of  Ihe  first  dentition, 
children  generally  suBer  much;  it  is  a  time  of  great 
an.xiely  with  pirenls,  and  every  attention  is  neces- 
sary to  the  fulfilling  of  the  duties  of  this  important 
trust. 

It  is  a  custom  with  many  to  rub  Ihe  gums  fre- 
quenlly  willi  Iiii:iible8  and  other  hard  substances,  be- 
cause il  alfords  momentary  relief,  and  is  pleasing  to 
ibe  child;  the  habit  is  not  a  good  one:  we  harden 
gum  by  so  doing,  and  render  it  difficult  for  the 
leelh,  lo  cut  through.  If  among  oilier  toys,  you  give 
a  child  an  ivory  ring,  he  will  occasionally  bite  upon 
i(,  but  not  so  often  as  to  do  any  injury. 

When  a  loolli  js  ready  to  come  through,  and  the 
child  manifests  pain,  il  is  well  and  proper  to  lance 
Ihe  gum;  but  injury  may  be  done  if  this  is  practised 
loo  early;  there  will  a  hard  cicatrice  form  over  the 
looth  which  will  retard  rather  than  accelerate  its 
progress.  F. 

RAGS 

Are  annually  imported  into  this  country  from 
Italy  and  Germany  lo  a  large  amount.  If  the  Ger- 
mans arc  overstocked  uilb  Ibis  article  while  we  are 
shoti,  Ihe  reason  is,  that  they  preserve  their  rags 
and  we  do  not:  for  there  is  no  part  of  the  world 
where  Ihe  business  of  book  making  is  carried  lo  a 
greater  extent  than  in  Ibe  north  of  Germany. 

A  correspondent  tells  us  of  a  lady  in  this  city 
who  has  adopted  the  lollowing  method:  A  bag  is 
hung  In  the  nursery,  inio  which  her  children  throw 
all  tlie  rags  they  can  find  about  the  house,  and 
when  Ihey  amount  lo  C  lbs.  she  buys  them  at  < 
cents  per.  lb.  The  money  thus  paid  to  her  children 
is  nearly  sufficient  to  purchase  all  their  play  things. 
Wliiii  Ihe  quantity  collected  amounts  to  100  lbs. 
which  it  does  about  once  in  a  year,  Ihey  are  sold  lo 
a  rag  iiiercbaiil  for  six  cents  per  lb.  and  Ihe  avails 
are  applied  lo  Ihe  purchase  ol  books  lor  a  Nursery 
Library.  In  Ibis  way  the  children  are  taught  ha- 
bits of  economy,  while  at  Ihe  same  lime  they  are 
furnished  uilh  belter  means  of  information  than 
are  lo  be  lound  in  many  houses  of  affluence.  If  "a 
penny  saved  is  as  good  as  a  penny  earned,"  there 
arc  thousands  of  families  in  this  city  who  would  do 
well  to  follow  the  same  example. 

[JV.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 


ROBERT  BURNS 

Being  in  chuich  one  Sunday,  and  having  some 
dilficully  in  procuring  a  seal,  a  young  lady  who 
perceiveil  liiiii.  kindly  made  way  for  him  in  her 
pew.  The  text  was  upon  the  terrors  of  the  gospel, 
as  denounced  against  sinners,  lo  prove  which  the 
preacher  referred  lo  several  passages  of  scripture, 
lo  all  of  uhich  the  lady  seemed  very  attentive,  but 
-oiiiewhal  agitated.  Burns,  on  perceiving  this, 
•viote  wilh  a  pencil  on  Ihe  blank  leaf  of  her  Bible 
llie  following  lines: 

"Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint, 

Nor  idle  texts  pursue; 
.'Twas  only  sinners  that  he  meant — 
Not  angels  such  as  you." 


Oil  Mill — The  oil  mill,  in  Bayardstown,  owned 
by  Messrs.  M  Kee.  Clark  Si.  Co.  is  a  very  valuable 
c-lablishnieni;  and  yel,  from  the  number  and  value 
ol  the  improvemenli  annually,  and  almost  even 
weekly,  made  in  and  around  our  city,  il  has  hithcr- 
lo.  we  believe,  been  but  lillle  noliced.  This  mill 
eonsunips  annually  nine  thousand  bushels  of  flax- 
seed, and  makes,  iluring  every  twelve  hours,  forty 
liv.-  gallons  of  oil.  Il  is  driven  by  a  small  steam- 
engine,  and  employs  ihree  hands.     [Pittsburg  Gai. 
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THK  BRiriSH  I'dST  OKKICK. 
In  1653  the  poslat;!-  of  KucIhikI,  iSi-ollHncI,  and 
Ireland,  ivas  rRrniril  of  the  PHrli;iniciit  by  Juliii 
Manly,  E«q.  for  lO.OOOi  per  Hiiniim,  »n(l  rccfived 
its  lirst  organization  from  Croinwfll,  as  a  General 
Post  Ortice;  three  years  altenvsrds,  Cliarlos  II  ron- 
6riDin);  the  rc);<iUlions  of  the  I'mlrclor.  settled  the 
rtTeniie  from  it  on  the  Duke  of  York,  the  produce 
in  ItitJS  being  i2l,500t  'Jen  years  aflernard-.  this 
amount  nas  doubled,  and  il  still  continued  to  in- 
crease until  the  rei.;n  of  William  and  iMarv.uheii 
it  was  considerably  inllueneed  by  the  ho-lile  or 
tranquil  state  of  the  eounlry.  The  revenue  >»hieh 
during  the  eight  years  ol  nur  only  iiveraged  l>7,iii/ 
«  year,  produced  in  the  .succeedin;;  fuur  jears  of 
peace,  on  an  average.  8-2.319/.  annuilly.  ,\  >iiiiilar 
effect  Was  expeiieiiced  durint;  the  nign  of  Anne, 
when  the  war  postage  was  00.000/.  and  in  years  of 
peace,  about  90,000/.  This  dispiupuriion  has  been 
reversed,  and  the  last  years  of  war  W(  re  those  in 
whieh  the  Post  Otfice  were  the  most  productive 
On  the  union  of  England  niih  Scotland,  in  1710, 
a  general  Post  Office  was  established,  which  includ- 
ed, besides  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  West  India 
and  .American  colunies.  This  e.Msnsiin  of  the  Post 
Office  increased  the  revenue  to  lll,-)til/  What  pro- 
portion of  this  sum  was  produced  by  the  respi  clive 
countries  does  not  appear;  but  there  is  reason  to  be 
lieve  that  il  was  almost  entire  ly  li  ish  anil  English,  fur 
even  so  late  as  between  17.5(1  and  1740  the  posi  was 
only  transmitted  three  days  a  week,  between  Edin- 
burgh and  London;  and  the  metropolis  on' one  oc 
casion,  o»/j/ sent  a  single  /e/(er.  which  was  for  an 
Edinburgh  banker  named  Ramsey.  The  most  re- 
markable event  in  the  history  of  the  Post  Office, 
previously  to  it  present  removal  and  scale  of  magni- 
ficence, is  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the 
year  178-1,  of  sendii.g  the  letters  by  the  coaches 
instead  of  the  old  custom  of  transmilling  liiem  by 
postboys  on  horseback.  From  this  moment  the 
prosperity  of  the  Post  Office  commenced;  and  the 
revenue,  which,  at  first  was  not  more  than  5000/.  a 
year,  and  which  after  the  revolution  of  two  centu- 
ries, only  produced  146,400/.  annually,  yielded,  30 
years  afterwards,  a  net  revenue  of  nearly  1,700,000/ 
JS'or  was  it  only  by  increasing  the  revenue  that  Mr. 
Palmer's  plan  was  beneficial,  for  answers  are  return 
ed  to  letters  in  half  the  time,  and  with  a  degree  of 
punctuality  never  experienced  before;  the  expense 
is  at  less  rate  per  mile  than  on  the  old  plan;  and 
when  the  plan  hail  bet-n  so  far  carried  into  e(}ecl, 
that  the  mail  coach<  s  had  travelled  above  40.000,0(10 
miles,  not  a  single  robbery  had  been  committed  or 
3  passenger  insulted. 


Champaiokf..— A  company  of  Frenchmen  has 
contracted  with  some  faroiers  in  Herefordshire  for 
a  considerable  (jiiantity  of  the  fresh  juice  of  certain 
pears, which  is  to  be  sent  to  them  in  London  imine 
dietely  after  it  has  been  expressed,  or  before  ler- 
mentalion  has  commenced.  With  the  recently 
expressed  juice  (hey  made  last  year  an  excellent 
brisk  «Tine,  resembling  the  finest  sparkling  Cham- 
paigne;  and  we  are  told  that  the  speculation  was  so 
productive  that  they  have  lesolved  considerably  to 
extend  their  manufactory.  [GaztlU  of  Health. 


Baltimore,  Kkidav,Novbmber  27,  l8i9. 


Maryland  Agriclltdral  Societv. 
The   next  m-  cting  of  the   'Vrmlees  will    be   hebl 
at  the   residence  of  .Samuel   W.  Jimiih,  on   'I'hurs 
day  the  3d  of  December,  at  one  o'clock  precisely. 

iCP"  LARor  Turnips.— We  have  now  in  our  of 
hce,  two  turnips,  which  surpass  in  size  and  weighl 


^ny  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  saw.  'I  hey  are  both 
ff  llie  viliile  top  kind,  one  (lat  (he  oilier  round.  Thi' 
ll.t  one  weighs  »ii;/ec«  pounda,  and  measures  three 
Icel  Idur  inches  in  circumference — n«  turnips  gene- 
rally weigh,  about  sixty  pounils  to  (he  bushel,  (h 
single  one  me«suies  a  lidle  over  a  peck  The  other 
one  weighs  thirl,  en  pounds,  and  in.asiires  two  feel, 
^ev.  n  and  a  half  inches  in  circuiiilirence.  They 
»ei.-  r^tiscd  by  Micajah  Merryman.Jr.  Esq.  near 
the  Warren  factory.  After  we  received,  (hem  (ivo 
others  were  sent  us  by  James  Mowaril.  Esq  which 
nieasur.d  1  feet  7,  and  i  feet  5  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. Mad  we  not  seen  the  two  first  we  should  have 
considered  the  la((er  as  mammolh  vege(ables. 

The  following  scraps,  gleaned  IVoni  distant  pa- 
pers, will  show,  that  the  past  season  has  been  no  kss 
favorable  to  vegetation  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Israel- Hun(,  of  Sudbury,  (Mass.)  plaii(ed 
two  bushtls  of  (lolaloesdie  present  y.ar,froui  which 
he  raised  1571  bushels!  He  planted  the  po(a(oes  in 
the  common  way,  not  culling  out  the  eyes. 

A  gentleman  in  Concord,  (N.  H  )  planted  three 
potatoes  from  which  he  gathered  three  pecks. 

A  pumpkin,  weighing  170  pounds,  was  raised  this 
season  by  Mr.  P.  Stimiiiel  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

.Mr.  Siieeringer,ol  Adams,  Co.  Penn.  raised  400 
bushels  of  potatoes  on  one  acre  of  land. 

Eleven  winter  squashes,  raised  from  one  seed,  by 
Mr.  Blooilgood  of  Long  island.  Weighed  30j  pounds 
Four  weighed  34  lbs,  each. 

American  Farmf.r. — Any  person  having  the 
seventh  vcTtume  of  the  American  Fanner  in  good 
order,  bound  or  unbound,  may  hear  of  a  purchaser 
by  applying  at  the  Farmer  office. 

Mr.  Skinner, 

Please  to  present  to  Cousin  Tabitha  the  com 
plirucnlK  of  one  of  your  subscribeis,  and  say  (o  her. 
that  he  has  in  vain  looked  through  every  volume  ol 
"'I'lie  American  Farmer"  for  a  recipe  for  making 
inetheglin.  In  his  distress  (being  surronndeil  b^ 
Temperance  Societies  who  deny  him  the  anlml,)  h". 
ipplies  to  her,  confident  that  she  will  not  disregard 
he  supplicalions  of  a  thirsty  man,  who,  "for  the 
(omach's  sake,"  prays  for  some  other  beverage 
than  cold  wa'.er. 

Latest  Foreig.n  News. 
Advices  from  Liverpool  to  the  24tli  Octobor,  have 
been  received  at  New  York.  Austria  continued  its 
lostililies  against  Morocco.  It  was  announced 
London  that  the  failure  of  the  bank  of  Lisbon  was 
inevitable.  An  open  rupture  between  the  Pacha  ol 
Kgypt  and  the  Sultan  was  predicted  in  letters  from 
Alexandria.  Spain  has  recognised  the  government  of 
Miguel  in  Portugal.  The  Sultan  ratilied  the  treaty 
of  peace  on  the  20lh  September,  and  the  Russian 
army  was  preparing  to  evacuate  Adriano)>lc  mi  the 
i7th  October. 

The   Markets. 

Liverpool,  Oct.  -'4. 
Cotton. — This  is  the  fourth  successive  week  in 
which  a  very  extensive  business  has  been  done  in  cot- 
Ion;  the  sales  during  the  last  four  weeks,  reaching 
93,890  bags.  The  import  this  week  is  7406  bags,  and 
the  sales  arc  19,1 10  bags,  (including  500  Egjpliiins  and 
.Maranhams  taken  for  export,  400  Americans  and  Egyp- 
tians taken  on  speculation)  at  last  week's  prices,  with 
the  exception  of  Sea  islands  and  Bra/.ils  which  are  ra- 
ther dearer,  viz.  410  Sea  islands  at  1 1  a  lO^d;  i40  stain- 
ed do.  5d  a  lOd;  1050  Boweds,  at  5  l-So  a  Cid;  23"0 
Alabama-,  Mobiles,  &c.  4i  a  6^(1;  1420  Fernains,  6  IS 
a  "id;  1130  Bahias  and  Macelos,  6  a  C',d:  2080  Ma- 
ranhams at  6  a  6j;  50  common  West  Indies  at  ij  a  6d; 
If  90  Egyptians  at  6^  a  -iid;  and  iOO.Surats  and  Bengals 
at  3d  a  4 id  per  lb. 

Literpool  Cum  Exchange. — There  was  a  moderate  de- 
mand for  wheat,  at  a  decline  of  2d  per  10  lbs.  on  all 
descriptions  of  old,  and  3d  to  4d  per  10  lb.  on  Irish  new; 
English  new,  however,  maintained  its  former  value.    In 


oats  a  fair  extent  of  bu.jnisi  wa^  dune  at  an  abatement 
of  Id  per  45  lbs  Harliy  dull,  and  Id  to  id  per  00  bik 
llean»  and  mult  each  Is  per  quarter,  and  Irish  Hour  and 
oatmeal  each  lb  per  sack  cheaper.  In  other  articles  no 
variation. 

London-,  Oct.  83. 

B)  (he  corn  averages  published  yc«(crday,  the  duty  on 
wheal  has  again  advanced  Is  per  quarter.  The  diii)  on 
forngn  wheat  being  at  present  ii»  »il  per  quar.  i  here 
is  also  an  advance  <>{  the  duty  on  foreign  barley,  which 
is  Is  Gtt  higher  ilnin  last  week's  average. 

^'lOHl  the  Loiulon  Afio  Price  Current  of  Oct.  i'O 

The  letters  from  Hamburg  state  the  arrival  of  refined 
goods  from  the  Inited  States;  low  lumps  at  2Ss.  5d.  the 
quality  was  very  bad,  but  it  shows  the  gradual  improve- 
iiienl  in  America,  and  wc  have  no  doubt  in  a  few  years 
she  will  become  a  formidable  rival  to  Kngland  (or  bcth 
raw  and  refined  sugars  in  the  continental  markets. 

Sales  at  Havre,  Oct.  22d— 35  bales  Lou.  cotton,  91  to 
Sl\;  234  Mobile,  SO;  137  Uplands,  84  to  90,  14.  I.K. 
pot  ashes,  oJf;  100  do.  52,26;  33  do.  pearls,  53;  120 
hugs^it.  Dom.  coffee,  43^,  in  bond;   100  Uio  do.  36^. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  JVotieinber  20. 
.•./;ip/fs,  best,  bbl.   1.75  a  2.25.       Beans,  white,  bushel 

1.00  a  1.25.     Beef,  mess,  bbl.  9.00  a ;    cargo  No.  1, 

7.50  a ;  No.  2,  6.50  a Butter,  inspected.  No. 

1,  new,  Ui.  .IS  a. 15.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .S;  sKim- 
mnd  milk.  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  6.00  a 
6  25;Uenesee,6.00a6.t2;  kjc,  best,  3.75  a  4.00.  Oroiii, 
Corn,  liu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .65  a  .68;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .36  a 
.38.  //o^3'-/yori(,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  84.  /'or*:,  clear. 
bill,  to  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.00  a  12.50;  Cargo,  No.  I. 
12  00  a  12.50.  sleds.  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  S.OO;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Itye  Grass,  4.00; 
fall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .02  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
IJc.l  do.  Northern,  .7  a. 9;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 

;;cl  Wiirzel .     H'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,. 38  a 

.10;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .20  a  .25;  do.lhrce-fourlhs,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  (juartcr, 
^^a^hed,  .25  0^6;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a  .27;  do. 
spinning,  1st  sort,  30  a  .32. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  y'ork,J\'uvembcr  21. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  3  .24.     Cotton.  New  Orleans  .9i 
:i.l24;    Upland,  .8^  a  .10:};  Alabama,  .«!  a  111-     Colloii 
Hii^ging,  Hemp  yd. .  18  a  .21 ;  Flax  .13  a  .'18.   Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8.  Flaxseed,  rough,  cask  10.00 clean  — ; 

riour,  N.  York,  bbl.  5.37}  a  5.50;  Canal  5.50  a  5.62^; 
Baltimore  Howard  st.  5.87^;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.87^; 
country, a  5.60;  Alcxand'a,  5.50a  5.75:  Fredericks- 
burg 5.37^  a  5.50;  Petersburg.  5.37J  a 5.50;  Kye  Flour, 

3.50  a  3.75;   Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75  a ;  per  hhd 

13.50  a .    Grnin,  Wheat,  Vir.  1.06  a  l.IO;  N.  Caro. 

—  a  — ;  Rye,  North,  68  a  70;  Corn,  Ycl.  Ni.r.  .48  a 
.58;  Barley,  .61  a  — ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .30a  .37; 

Peas,  while,  dry  7  bu. ;  Deans,  7  bu.  7  00  a  8.00.  Fro- 

ristom.  Beef,  mess  7.76  a  8.00;  prime  6.50  a  5.75:  cargo 
4.00.  a  4.25;  Butler,  N.  York,  .12  a.l5;  shipping.  .Hall; 
Lard,  .5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  1 1  00  a  1 1.75;  prune  9.  a  9  SO; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a  .10.  Rice  .2.50a  .3.  Tobiuco,  Virginia  .44  a  .6  a  .7; 
Kentucky,  .4  a  .6  a  .7. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadtlphia,  jyovciiiber  ii. 
Bces-tcijx,  yellow — .a. 23;  Brans,  bushel  §1.00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  lOa  10.50,  prime  9  a9.60,cargo  7;  Butter,  No. 
I,  8ia— ,  No.  2,  6.a— ;  CoKon,  New  Orleans  .9i  a  .13, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  ff,.(/iers,  South.  .34a.36,  West.  .33a.34;  Fiax.'i 
a. 8.    f/oiir,  sup.  5.25,   fine, 5.00a—;  Rye  3.624a  3.75; 

Cornmeal,  lnls.  12.25  a ,  bis.  a  2.25;  Flaxseed, 

cask a  ;  bu.  1.15  a  1.20;  Grain,  Wheal  1.02  a  1.06; 

Rye  .53  a  5-1,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .47  3  .48,1.  c.  yellow,  .47 
a  .49,  u.  c.  round,  .55  a  .57;  Oats  .30  a  .36,  Barley,  Pa. 
.55  a  .60  ;  do.  East.  .60  a  .6 1 ;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .60. 
Hajns,  .lerscy  .9  a  .10,  Virginia  .8 a  .9,  Western  .74  a. 8; 
//fmp,220a225;/,or</,.6a.7;   Oi/,  linseed,  68  o  69;  Pork, 

mess,  12.50a ,  prime  1 1.50a  12;  cargo  I0.00al0.25; 

«ict,2  50a3.25;  To6a«o, Kentucky  .5a  .7,  Vir.  .41  a  .7; 
Hoc/,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26a  . — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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ALMANAC. 


1839. 

Nov— Dec. 


Saturday, 28 

Siiiulay, 29 

Moiulay, 30 

Tiiosilay, 1 

Wednesday,..    2 

Thursday, 3 

Friday, 4 


Sun. 

Rises.      Sets. 

H.     M. 

11.      M. 

7   15- 

4  45 

7   16 

4  44 

7   16 

4  44 

7   17 

4  43 

7  IS- 

4  42 

.    7   18 

4  42 

7  19 

-.  4  41 

Length 
of  days. 


Moon 
Sets. 


R.     M. 

9  30 
9  28 
9  528 
9  26 
9  24 
9  24 
9  22 


II  12 
morn. 
0  19 


Moon— Fi^t  Quarter,  3d,  1  h.  26  m.  Eve. 


BF.UGAMI. 
For  snir,  iir  to  hrfuiined  out  for  Ihn  next  year, 
A  large  well  proved  Young  JACK,  imported  from  Malta.— Inquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 
O-The  Editor  of  the  Kaleigh  Register  and  Norfolk  Herald  will  please  copy  the  above. 


WII.I.IAM  PRINCE,  pniprietorof  the 
LINN.KAN  BOTANIC  GAUDEN,  of- 
fers the  following  articles  at  the  an- 
nexed redueed  rates: 

Camrliia  Japonica  or  Japan  Rose,  of 
the  followinc;  double  flowering  sorts, 
at  J3  each,  fine  plants,  with  numerous 
flower  buds  now  formed — Red  or  Crinlspn,  White,  Stri- 
ped, Pinkor  Middleiiiist — Maiden's  bliiihor  Buff— Pom 
pone  or  Kcw  blush  — lied  Pxonj  (lowered — and  the  fol 
lowing  sorts  at  «ii3.50,  of  same  size  as  above:  Prisran 
Iklyrtlc  leaved,  Atrorubcns,  Anemone  flowered  or  U'ar- 
nlah — and  also.  Single  While,  and  Longifolia  single  reil 
— also.  Camellia  Sasanqua  roseo  plcno,  5  to  $G — W'el 
bankiana  or  Pa^ony  flowered,  6  to  JS — Concbillora,  6  to 
$8 — Cocoinca,  with  scarlet  and  striped  flowers  on  same 
plant,  6  to  «i8— Rubricaulis,  7  to  $H — Olcifera,  single 
white,  $5,  and  other  varieties,  proportionably  low 

Kosrs. — The  first  assortment  of  100  superb  kinds,  for 
^GO,  and  the  first  assortment  of  50  superb  kinds,  $3' 
in  both  these  the  Greville's  Superb,  and  Lady  Banksian, 
will  be  included  if  desired.  CUina  Itosea,  \-2  kinds  for 
$10,  and  i;5  kinds  for  S'lO.  C'/i)T/snn(/«mutnj,  (or  Artc- 
incsia,)  12  fine  kinds  for  J). 50 — 21  kinds  for  $10, 36  kind 
for  $15,  and  50  kinds  for$25 — in  the  latter  are  incluiled 
nine  entirely  new  kinds,  lately  received  from  China 
(irevilU  lious,  $1  each,  larger  size  Jl.SO. 

I'ltnniti — 12nnc  kindsforSO— 20  kinds  for  $19,  includ- 
ing the  Chinese  double  white  Wliilleji — 35  kinds  for  $50 
f 'o)-na/ion.i  —  1 2   superb   kinds   fi>r  $10 — 26  kinds  for 
$18.15—60  kinds  for  S35— 100  kinds  for  $60. 

Iria  or  Flrur  de  /,is  — 12  finn  kinds  for  54—20  kinds 
for  $0-30  kinds  for  $10— .'iO  kinds  for  $18. 

.iariculns,  12  kinds  for  $12 — 2i.'  kinds  for  $18.  Dah- 
lias, 12  superb  double  kinds  for  $G — 20  kinds  for  $11. 
and  a  few  very  rare  and  extra  kinds,  15  cents  each — and 
good  double  ones,  50  cents  each.  Geraniums,  12  magni- 
ficent kinds,  including  (he  splendid  Macranthon,  for  $10 
—  25  kinds  for  $.'0,  and  50  kinds  fr>r  g:l«. 

Oran;;cs,  lemons,  citrons.  Sic,  one  year's  growth  from 
Inoculation,  $2 — larger  size  in  proportion. 

Catalogues  may  bo  obtained  uf  the  subscriber,  and  or- 
ders through  him,  or  direct  to  Uio  proprietor,  will  re- 
ciivc  altentioD. 


All  orders  executed,  have  a.  printed  heading  and  Am  own 
or  his  Son's  stjnadire  (o  the  Invoice. 
N.B.  .\  reasonable  credit  allowed  to  those  who  re-vend. 
GIDEON  B.  SMITH,  Agent, 

Office  of  the  Jlmer.  Farmer. 


JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Has  now  on  hand  and  isconstantly  supplied  (at  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Seed  Establishment,  No.  36, 
west  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,)  with  WHEAT  I'A.NS  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials, 
and  by  good  workmen;  also.  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
ters, of  which  he  is  patentee,  they  are  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  forage,  and  surpassed  by  no  other  machine 
lor  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  u  full 
assortment  of  IJideon  Davis'  highly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, — the  advertiser  has  recently  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  Shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  important  advantage. 

Also.Clezy's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size.  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shellers,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Steel  Axes,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Land- 
reths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  ami  at 
the  same  prices  they  are  sold  for  at  their  store  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Orders  will  be  received  for  Green  House 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots,  from  the  Messrs.  Landrcth's 
splendid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Also,  I'ruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranleil  of  good  quality. 

P.  S.    Agents  for  the  above,  whore  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  Alden.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchincloss,  &  Co.  New  York. 

David  ,1.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Randolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Anderson,  Statcsburg,  S.  C. 

J.  (i   Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  Miss. 


B.A.IiTIXIIOHZ:  PRICES  CITHBENT. 

Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — A  very  steady  business  has 
been  done  in  flour  for  some  weeks,  with  scarcely  any 
change  in  price,  owing  to  the  equality  of  the  supply  and 
the  demand.  Howard  street  is  selling  from  stores  at 
$5,37i  to  ^S.-ll,  and  from  wagons  at  $5.31  to  JS.SI^. 
There  is  a  variation  of  a  cent  or  two  in  wheat  and  corn 
since  our  last,  and  sales  are  making  at  quotations.  The 
market  is  pretty  well  supplied  with  wood,  and  the  best 
oak  will  command  our  highest  rates.  Beef  on  the  hoof 
has  improved  a  little,  and  a  small  lot  of  prime  quality 
was  sold  yesterday  at  §5. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
&.U0;  brown  and  red  5.00  i  1.00;  fine  red,  S.OO  a  13.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  "00  a  12.00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  20.00.— Fine  yellow, 
20.00  a  25.00.— Virginia,  4  00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock' 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  166  hogsheads  Maryland, 
S3  \  a.  and  11  hogsheads  Ohio.— Total  260  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  fanuly,  $6.25  a  6.15— su- 
per. Howard  st.  5.31i  a  5. -14;  city  mills, 5.  a  6.25;  Sus- 
quehanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.60  a  2.62J— Grain, 
best  red  wheat,  1.00  a  1.0-2;  best  white  ilo.  1.05  a  1.10; 
ordinary  to  good,  .90  a.  95 — Corn,  old  while,  .42  o.44; 

yel.  .42(1.41;  new, -36— Rye,  .46  a. 41— Oats,. 21  a  .28 

Beans, 1.10a Peas,  .65  a  — .—Clover  seed,  3.16 

— Timothy,  —  2.50"Orcjiard  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  a  ;.50— Lucerne  .314  a  50  lb. — Barlet,.SO  a. 66 

Flaxseed,  1.25— Cotton,  Vir.  .9J  a  .lOJ  Lou.  .11  a. 12 
— Alab.  .9ii  .  1 1— Tenn.  .9i  a  .  10— N.  Car.  .8^  a  .94— 
Geo. .90. 10— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  p.  .23  o  .23J;  in  bbls. 

.24  0  26 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .I60.I6 

washed,.  18  o.20 — crossed, .20  o.25-three-quarter,.28 
a  .30~full  do.  .30  a  .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $220  a  225;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  I20o  140 — water- 
rotted,  IIO0  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.60 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,  —  a 

5.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.16  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  6.  0  6.12^;  No.  2,  5.25  a  5.624;  No.  S, 
400  a  4.124— Bacon,  hams, Ball,  cured,  .9  a  .94 — Fea- 
thers, .34  a. 36 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.62, 
ground,  1.25  bbl. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.00  a  6.00. 
Pine  Wood,  by  tho  vessel  load,  2.50  to  2.62;  by  the  singla 
cord,  2.15- Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  3.26  to  S.76; 
by  th«  single  cord,  3.50  to  3.8I4. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

On  the  Use  and  Manner  of  Choosing  and  applying 
Salt  Marsh  Mud  as  a  Manure;  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  John- 
son— Correspondence  on  the  Use  of  Rice  in  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States— Disease  in  Cattle— Cotton  Seed 
Hulling  Machine — Tho  Cotton  Crops— Encouragement 
to  Cotton  Growers — The  Cultivation  of  Sugar  Cane — 
The  Season  in  Mississippi — The  result  of  fifteen  expe- 
riments in  cultivating  Potatoes — American  Grapes;  the 
Isabella  Grape;  the  White  Scuppernong — London  Hor- 
ticultural Society — Forwood's  (jrist  Mill — Opening  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal — Poetry,  The  Com- 
plaint of  the  Lungs — Management  of  the  Hair — Forma- 
tion and  (irowth  of  the  Teeth— Rags— Robert  Burns — 
Oil  mill — Tho  British  Post  Oflice— Champajgne — Edito- 
rial, Large  Turnips — Latest  Foreign  News  and  Prices — 
Boston,  New  York  and  Baltimore  Prices. 
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AOB.XCULTVKZ1. 


Mr.  J.  S.  Skisneh:  ... 

Sir,— Finding  that  (he  communicalion  1  tent  to 
you  on  the  goat  ami  the  sheep,  was  considered  ac- 
ceptable, I  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  you  >  •imi- 
lar  paper  on  the  domestic  ox.  In  a  few  instances  I 
have  been  indebted  for  facts  to  Cuvier,  FlemniinR 
and  Carus,  but  my  main  dependence  for  each  paper 
has  been  on  the  late  admirable  volume  on  the  ru- 
minantia  by  Major  Smith,  B.  A.,  justly  considered 
by  the  great  Cuvier  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  for 
his  knowledge  of  mammiferous  animals. 

RF..MARKS  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  OX. 
It  would  be  without  interest  now  to  write  upjn 
the  usefulness  and  value  of  the  domestic  ox,  (Bos 
Taunit)  an  animal  so  well  known,  and  which  m»y  be 
said  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  domcstis  house- 
hold of  every  civilized  inhabitant  of  the  gobe.  It 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valiable  ac- 
quisitions to  man,  and  one  of  those  conquists  over 
the  animal  creation,  greatly  promotive  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  rendering  the  most  profitable  rrturn  for 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  it. 

By  its  docility  and  strength  the  earth  s  tilled. 
Its  milk  and  flesh,  and  its  bones,  from  whbh  gela- 
tine is  extracted,  furnish  us  with  the  mostiutritive 
food.  Its  fat  yields  us  light,  its  hide  lether,  its 
horns  are  adapted  to  various  purposes  of  cnament 
and  economy,  its  hoofs  yield  glue,  and  eve  its  hair 
is  not  without  its  value.  Its  very  food  is  igain  re- 
turned to  us,  as  that  which  is  not  absorbe  to  sup- 
port its  strength  and  increase  its  flesh,  costitutes 
one  of  our  most  valuable  manures. 

In  its  general  description  it  may  be  sai<  to  have, 
"a  square  concave  forehead,  with  horns  riing  from 
the  edge  of  the  frontal  ridge;  is  destitte  of  a 
mane,  has  a  dewlap  and  thirteen  pair  oiribsiiis 
tail  is  rooted  in  a  kind  of  groove  betweenthe  coc- 
cygian  bones,  and  hangs  down  to  its  hft**-"  It 
vrould  appear  that  originally  it  was  oj"  a  blict  co- 
lour, but  change  of  food,  climate,  ani  donirtticalion 
have  made  great  varieties  in  this  as  veil  as  other 
respects.  .  i    i      a-    j 

All  animals  of  this  genus  are  partiularly  oflend- 
ed  with  glaring  colours,  so  that  it  i  dangerous  to 
expose  one's  self  with  red  garments  arong  herds  that 
are  not  extremely  docile;  and  eve  the  common 
milch  cow,  so  docile  and  tractable, ivill  sometimes 
take  offence  at  a  red  shawl,  and  rener  the  safety  of 
the  wearer  precarious. 

The  domestication  of  this  spec*  is  supposed  to 
have  been  accomplished  originallby  the  Caucau- 
sians  in  Western  Asia,  to  whom  e  earliest  condi- 
tions of  civilization  are  so  geneily  traced.  And 
with  justice  in  this  respect,  as  le  tilling  of  the 
earth  must  have  led  tu  the  idea  o£  division  of  pro 
perly,  of  the  meum  and  tuwn,  thereat  basis  of  ci- 
vilized society.  The  condition  'the  herdsmen  is 
rude  and  hut' partially  civilized,  t  that  of  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  is  always  found  be  a  highly  ad- 
vanced condition,  in  which  therls  and  sciences 
have  flourished.  Man  may  wand  hunt  with  the 
horse  and  the  dog,  but  peace,  a  property  in  the 
Boil,  and  all  their  consequent  aditages  to  (he  arts 
and  sciences,  are  not  to  be  trace)eyond  the  subju- 
gation of  the  sheep  and  the  ox. 

There  is  yet  in  Scotland  themains  of  a  wild 
breed  of  the  ox,  now  kept  onin  parks,  »nd  but 
partially  domesticated.  It  is  c;d  the  ichUt  urus. 
Unit  Scolicus  of  the  books.  Isize  is  small  and 
colour  white.  The  muzzle  is  hcver  always  black, 
and  a  part  of  the  ear  towarihe  tip  red.  The 
horns  are  white,  with  the  tips  tt  downnards,  and 
black.  It  is  probably  of  the  s;  race  as  the  wild 
bull,  which  overlhrew  King  Rrt,  and  gave  ristt 
to  the  name  of  Turnbull,  best(d  upon  the  indivi- 
dual by  whom  he  »vas  rescued. 

The  domestic  ox  is  said  to  brecisely  the  tame 
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in  character  with  the  wild,  dilleriiig  only  in  the 
"flexures  of  the  horns  and  external  appearance," 
the  results  of  climate,  food  and  treatment.  Those 
with  straight  backs  (not  the  hunched  races)  are 
considered  more  pure  and  more  direct  descendants, 
from  the  "probably  original  region  of  domestica- 
tion, retaining  in  their  stature  and  colour  a  closer 
resemblance  with  the  urus,  but  developing  in  gene- 
ral a  greater  extent  of  horn."  The  hunched  races 
arc  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  different 
pedes. 

"The  breeds  of  the  Kisquire  and  Calrauck  Tar- 
tars, those  of  Fodolia  and  Ukrane,  of  European 
Turkey,  of  Hungary  and  of  the  Roman  states,  are 
among  the  largest  known."  These  are  all  distin- 
guished for  large  spreading  horns  with  dark  points, 
and  of  a  ''bluish-ash  colour  passing  to  black."  Italy 
and  Tuscany  also  possess  another  race,  smaller  than 
these,  but  remarkable  for  its  white  colour,  and  the 
great  beauty  of  its  form.  It  is  the  form  of  one  of 
these  copied  in  the  beautiful  engraving  which  repre- 
sents Jupiter  in  the  act  of  eloping  with  Europa. 

Ancient  Egypt  has  the  reputation  of  having  once 
had  a  large  white  breed,  and  one  is  also  found  in 
Abyssinia,  but  these  latter  are  frequently  coloured. 
The  Caffres  and  Hottentots  also  possess  a  6ne  race, 
"marked  with  large  brown  or  black  clouds."  Some 
of  these  attain  a  great  size,  and  constitute  their  war 
oxen.  "They  ride  on  them  on  all  occasions,  being 
quick,  persevering,  extremely  docile,  and  governed 
by  the  voice  or  whistle  with  surprising  intelligence." 

There  is  a  breed  of  large  stature  in  Denmark, 
from  which  the  "tall  Dutch  race"  is  supposed  to 
have  been  produced.  These  last  are  considered  as 
the  origin  of  the  Holstein  breed,  which  is  "(he  pa- 
rent of  the  old  unimproved  English  breeds."  The 
Dutch  race  is  considered  the  origin  of  the  large 
breeds  of  Salamanca  in  Spain,  and  these  last  trans- 
ported to  Cuba  and  South  America,  to  have  fur- 
nished the  races  of  those  countries. 

Breeds  with  small  horns  exist  in  the  Crimea,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  France,  England,  Italy  and  Spain; 
and  the  "Polled  races  or  hornless  cattle,"  originally 
a  German  race,  have  spread  to  Iceland  and  Norway, 
and  are  now  found  in  Scotland,  France  and  Spain, 
from  which  latter  country,  they  have  been  trans- 
ported to  Paraguay.  They  are  also  common  in 
Madagascar  and  in  Abyssinia. 

No  nation  deserves  as  much  praise  as  the  English 
for  its  endeavours  to  improve  the  breeds  of  all  our 
domestic  animals,  and  the  great  success  which  has 
resulted  from  their  exertion,  is  truly  a  noble,  and 
may  almost  be  assigned  as  their  exclusive  reward. 
With  them  the  dog,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  and  the 
ox,  have  attained  a  singular  degree  of  perfection. 
All  our  fine  breeds  of  the  latter  animal  have  been 
derived  I'rom  that  country.  We  will  subjoin  a  short 
description  of  the  various  improved  English  breeds 

1st.  The  long  horned  or  I^ncastcr  breed.  This 
breed  has  Ion;;  horns,  thick  hide,  short  hair,  hoofs 
large  and  much  depth  of  the  fore  quarter.  Not 
remarkable  for  quantity  of  milk,  but  its  milk 
yields  a  great  deal  of  cream.  Vaiiously  coloured, 
but  generally  has  a  while  streak  along  the  spine. 
The  improved  Leicester  is  a  variety  of  this  breed. 

2d.  The  short  horned.  These  include^the  Holder- 
ness,  Teeiwater,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  jYorlhum 
berland  breeils.  They  arc  considered  the  most  im- 
proved kinds,  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of 
milk,  and  arriving  at  the  greatest  weight,  and  are 
generally  preferred  over  all  others  for  the  dairy  and 
the  shambles.  Some  individuals  have  been  fed  to 
twenty-one  hundreil  the  fore  quarters. 

3rd.  The  middle  homed.  These  include  the  De- 
ton,  Hereford  and  Sussex  breeds.  They  do  not  pro- 
duce as  much  milk  as  the  former,  but  generally  fat- 
ten well,  younger.  The  flesh  of  the  Devon  is  the 
most  esteemed,  but  it  is  not  so  large  a  race  as  either 
of  the  other.  They  are  all  active  and  hardy  ani- 
mals, and  fine  for  the  yoke. 


41  h.  The  Potted  breeds.  The  most  valued  jf 
these  is  the  (lattoway.  It  is  not  large,  wclKhing  rc- 
nerally  about  five  hundred  "when  not  regularly  fat- 
tened," of  a  fine  forjri,  and  is  said  lu  retain  its  flesh 
and  not  to  lose  weight  by  driving  to  market.  Tho 
Suffolk  Duns,  are  a  variety  of  this  race. 

jih.  The  Hij^litand  breeds.  'I'hese  are  variously 
coloured,  and  g.-ncrally  badly  fiirmcd,  but  they  arc 
said  to  yicl.l  indk  abundantly,  and  to  fatten  rapidly. 

6lh.  The  l/'c/c/i  breeds.  Of  these  there  are  two 
distinguished;  one  considered  a  cross  from  the 
long-horned,  and  esteemed  next  to  the  Devon  for 
the  draught;  the  other  is  lower  in  stature,  black  in 
colour  and  well  made,  and  fine  for  the  dairy. 

7th.  The  «'iWci-nci/ or  Gurnsey,  is  a  small  breed, 
with  crumpled  horns,  and  frequently  badly  formed. 
In  this  last  peculiarity  they  have  been  lately  much 
improveil.  'I'heir  colours  generally  yellow  or  light 
red.  The  genuine  Alderney  is  described  as  having 
the  colour  within  the  ears  yellow,  also  the  root  of 
the  tail  and  the  tuft  at  the  eiiil  of  the  tail.  Are 
good  milkers  and  make  fine  beef. 

Although  the  French  have  not  bestowed  the  saioc 
attention  upon  the  improvement  of  these  animals  «> 
the  English,  they  have,  however,  several  fine 
breeds.  All  of  these  hare  been  classed  into  two  di- 
visions: the  first  called  "Bmvfs  de  haute  crue,  or  those 
of  a  middle  or  small  stature;  have  a  fierce  look, 
thick  hide,  large  dewlap,  black  or  greenish  horns, 
and  lire  in  the  mountainous  departments."  The 
second  are  called  "Bmufs  de  nature.  Stature  large 
or  middled  sized,  head  and  body  small,  horns 
white,  hide  thin,  hair  soft,  and  of  a  mild  aspect. 
Belonging  to  the  low  and  level  lands  and  constitute 
the  Cbolets,  Naniz,  Anjou,  Marcais,  Breton,  Mans, 
Dutch,  Cotentin  and  Comtois  breeds." 

We  are  disposed  to  consider  the  hardy  and  active 
cattle  of  New  England,  as  belonging  to  the  middle 
horned,  and  probably  the  Devon  breed.  If  so,  they 
have  murh  improved  in  that  climate,  as  they  fre- 
quently drvelop  great  size.  Attention  to  breeding 
from  those  of  the  best  characters  and  forms,  of 
anim.tls  already  acclimated  and  shewing  propensi- 
ties to  improve,  is  always  a  successful  course,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  improvements  in  England.  Fo- 
reign cnisscs  from  improved  stocks  are  doubtless 
advantageous,  but  thcie  should  be  introduced  with 
caution  into  climates  differing  essentially  from  that 
from  which  the  improved  stock  is  derived,  and 
great  care  should  be  observed  that  the  stock  intro- 
duced is  not  of  a  tender  family,  requiring  much  at- 
tention and  stall-feeding,  so  opposed  to  the  habits  of 
our  country,  and  so  much  beyond  our  general 
means,  and  also  from  the  prices  of  labour  and  food 
rather  an  unprofitable  course. 

'i'he  fine  breeds  of  the  South  branch  and  upper 
parts  of  the  Potomac,  also  appear  to  be  improved 
Devons.  They  have,  however,  generally  well  de- 
veloped horns,  as  have  also  the  greater  part  of  the 
cattle  of  the  western  country,  but  those  with  small 
horns  are  consiilered  a  better  race  and  more  easilr 
fattened. 

'Jhe  polled  races  are  also  frequently  met  with  in 
our  country. 

The  hunched  races  differ  from  the  straight-bark«. 
not  merely  in  the  hunch,  hut  in  their  voice,  and 
they  possess  also  greater  liveliness  and  activily. 
These  last  properties  mis^ht  adapt  them  admirably 
for  the  draught,  where  quick  and  active  motion  i« 
so  desirable.  They  are  common  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
have  generally  crumpled  burns,  and  much  white  in 
their  colouring.  Many  suppose  these  to  have  origi- 
nated from  a  species  different  from  the  straight- 
backs- 

There  are  animals  indigenous  to  North  .\merica, 
which  have  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  about 
which  we  have  been  treating,  one  of  llie»e  is  classed 
as  of  a  difl'erent  genus  from  the  fioj,  and  is  calleil 
of  the  genus  Oribos.  It  stands  as  the  only  species 
of  this  genus.     We  allude  to  IbeMuikox,  (O.  Mo«- 
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clialus)  of  llie  norltiern  regions.  It  is  described  as 
in  "size  etjual  lo  (lie  (jurnsey  cow,  w'nU  Lroiviiisli 
bl»ci<  li^iir,  uccasiunally  niarlied  willi  while  bluts, 
and  il  grows  to  a  very  great  lenglh.  Its  lee;s  are  ge 
nerally  wliite."  Il  is  a  very  fuice  animrti  particu- 
larly in  the  rutting  season,  when  the  bulls  freiiiKnl- 
ly  liglit  until  one  is  killed.  'I'twy  live  in  small 
herds,  schlom  cxcceiiing  foity.  'I'here  is  generally 
an  over  proportion  ol"  cohs  supposed  to  be  a  conse- 
quence of  the  deadly  contests  lietvveeii  the  bulls,  as 
these  are  frequently  found  kUlcd.  They  eniit  a 
strong  musky  smell,  but  their  flesh  is  considered 
good,  particularly  that  of  the  calves  and  hcifeis. 
'J'lirec  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  [lounds  of 
beef  is  the  general  yield  of  a  goud  carcass.  IS'o 
rndeavours  have  yet  been  made  to  donicslicate 
these  animals,  and  our  knowledge  of  Ibeiii  is  rather 
limited,  derived  princijially  from  the  hunters  of 
Hudson's  bay  and  the  few  travellers  who  have  pene- 
trated into  that  region. 

The  other  animal  to  wliich  wc  alluded,  but  whicii 
is  however  of  the  genus  bos,  is  the  Jimcricaii  liisun, 
{Boa  Aineiicanvs.)  Its  common  and  well  known 
name  is  the  butl'dlo.  It  lias  "small  black  hoins, 
very  distant,  turneil  sideways  and  upwards,  height 
at  the  shoulder  about  five  feet,  at  the  croup  four, 
and  length  from  nose  to  tail  eight."  liut  these  di- 
mensions no  doubt  vary  considerably,  from  the 
weights  which  have  been  reported  of  son:e  indivi- 
duals, 'i'he  disposition  of  its  hair  and  its  general 
aspect  are  well  known  in  our  country,  from  frequent 
exhibitions  of  the  animal,  and  the  many  excellent 
prints  of  it  »vhicli  exist.  Its  structure  forwaid,  is 
extremely  robust  and  heavy,  but  light  and  weak  be- 
hind. "I'he  body  is  long,  having  fifteen  pair  of 
ribs,  and  but  four  coccygian  vertebrai."  They  are 
active  and  irritable,  but  not  vicious,  except  in  the 
rutting  season,  and  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  easily 
tamed;  many  have  been,  partially,  at  our  frontier 
posts,  and  endeavours  have  been  used  to  produce 
a  cross  between  the  buflalo  bull  and  the  domestic 
cow,  but  with  .fatal  effects  to  the  latter,  as  she  has 
been  found  unable  to  relieve  herself  from  the  calf. 
Greater  success  would  wilhout  duubt  follow  the  ex- 
periment of  a  cross  betwi  en  the  domestic  bull  and 
the  bufTalo  covv,  as  the  piobable  change  of  conl'ur- 
mation  of  the. issue  would  facilitate  the  delivery 
from  a  mother,  formed  to  relieve  herself  from  a  full 
hunch.  Dut  the  success  is  hardly  desirable,  as  the 
issue  would  in  all  probability  be  unprolilic.  'I'he  pa- 
rents are  evidently,  ami  with  great  propriety  so  con- 
sidered by  naturalists,  of  diU'ertnt  species.  At  least 
the  known  differences  in  osteology  justifies  such  a 
conclusion,  until  the  unequivocal  cxjii  riment  shall 
prove  to  the  contrary.  'I'he  period  of  gestation  is 
said  to  be  different  from  that  of  the  donuslic  ox. 

All  these  arc  ruminating  animals,  or  animals 
which  chew  the  cud.  While  mentioning  the  cud,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  a  common  en  or  in  rela- 
tion to  this  animal,  and  which  I  li.ive  fuund  to  pre- 
vail in  the  minds  of  many  intelligent  f.iriiiers  of  our 
country.  When  indisposed,  it  is  frequently  said 
that  they  have  lost  their  cud,  as  they  aro  not  at  such 
times  observed  to  cli>  w  il,  and  a  cud  iir  ball  of  grass 
or  hay  is  made  up  and  placed  in  the  muulli  as  a  re- 
medy. Now  this  is  an  error.  No  disease  of  llie 
kind  can  exist,  nor  any  such  icmeily  be  eiricacious. 
The  chewing  of  the  cud  is  merely  the  masticating 
of  the  dry  food  previously  swallowed  and  deposited 
in  the  |iaunoli.  All  ruminating  aniinais  have  four 
stomachs,  so  disposed  that  the  fuod  can  pass  from 
the  gullet  into  either  of  them.  The  first  is  the 
largest,  and  is  called  the  paunch.  In  this  the  food 
after  a  slight  grinding  between  the  ticlh  is  first  re- 
ceived, as  in  a  storehouse  for  future  use,  and  is 
there  subject  lo  but  little  change.  The  second  is 
called  the  honeycomb  or  bonnet,  from  ils  (leculiar 
formation.  The  drink  of  the  animal  which  does 
not  enter  into  the  first,  passes  directly  into  this  se- 
cond stoiuach,  into  which  also  passes  gradually  the 


food  from  the  paunch,  where  it  probably  undergoes 
more  completely  a  formation  into  balls  or  cuds,  and 
where  it  also  becomes  moistened  from  the  drink  of 
the  animal.  From  this  second  sloiiiach,  the  food 
properly  prepared,  is  ejected  upwards  into  the 
mouth,  there  to  undergo  its  second  and  more  per- 
fect mastication,  after  which  it  passes  down  the 
gullet  again  Into  Ihe  third  stomach. 

The  third  stomach  is  called  the  nianyplies  or  Iripe. 
Into  this  the  food  is  received  after  its  last  mastica- 
tion, here  it  first  completely  changes  its  character, 
and  eniits  an  otlcnsive  smell,  and  from  this  it  passes 
directly  into  the  fourth  stomach,  called  also  the 
rennet.  The  fourth  is  considered  as  the  digesting 
stomach,  into  which  the  gastric  juice  is  emptied  to 
mix  with  the  previously  prepared  food. 

While  the  young  are  confined  to  their  mother's 
milk,  the  last  is  the  principal  and  the  largest  of 
these  stomachs,  and  nature  has  singularly  provided 
for  this  state  of  existence,  by  bringing  it  closer  to 
the  gtillet,  and  partially  obstructing  the  communica- 
tion with  the  paunch,  which  attains  its  great  size 
only  by  degrees,  and  as  the  animal  uses  dry  food. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  the 
disease  of  a  loss  of  the  cud  and  its  remedy  are  alto- 
gether imaginary.  When  the  animal  does  not  ru- 
minate it  probably  is  indisposed  in  its  digestive  or- 
gans, but  the  curative  mean  should  be  different 
from  that  which  is  generally  pursued. 

If  any  one  will  attentively  observe  the  domestic 
cow  when  in  the  act  of  ruminating,  the  process  of 
Ihrowing  the  food  up  into  the  mouth,  masticating  it 
and  swallowing  it  asaiii,  will  be  easily  perceived; 
and  in  addition  lo  the  authority  of  books  I  once 
witnessed  a  very  clear  demonstration,  of  the  num- 
ber, uses  and  mode  of  action  of  the  stomachs,  in  a 
subject,  by  that  distinguished  naturalist,  as  well  as 
eminent  (ihysician,  Dr.  il.  Harlan,  of  Philadelphia, 
in  his  course  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy. 

A. 

FARMING. 

If  one  lialf  the  zeal,  energy  and  expense  that  blot.'^ 
so  many  gazettes  with  low  and  coarse  abuse,  si'ttiii^' 
the  community  by  the  cars  for  the  sole  gain  and  the 
paltry  purposes  of  a  few  demagogues  ami  otfico-keop- 
crs,  wore  bestowed  on  the  advuiicoincnt  of  agricul- 
(uro;  if  the  people  were  half  as  ambitious  to  improve 
and  beautify  their  fields,  as  they  arc  to  settle  the  na- 
tion; and  half  as  angry  with  thistles,  thorns,  and  pour 
fences,  as  they  are  with  their  ])olitieiil  op])oneri's.  who. 
probably  wish  as  well  to  the  country  as  tirjmsclves — 
we  should  have  more  productive  fields, less  coni)iUiiiits 
of  poverty,  more  ability  to  be  charitable  and  munili- 
ccnt,  and  abundantly  more  good  feeling.  From  Pitts- 
burg to  New  Orl'.'ans  the  son  ploughs  as  his  latluT 
did  before  him,  and  the  great  nia.-is  of  farmers  are  as 
stationary  in  theory  as  they  arc  in  practice.  Nine  m 
ten  of  them  believe,  at  this  moment,  tliat  book  farm- 
ing is  the  mere  useless,  visionary  dreaming  of  men 
that  know  nothing  about  practical  agriculture. 

We  would  tell  them  that  Knglanil  is  the  gardi^n  of 
Furopn,  simply  bocanse  almost  every  acre  of  the 
ground  is  cultivated  scientifically,  and  on  princiidc? 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  test  of  the  most  rigid 
and  exact  experiment.  We  would  tell  them  tliat 
.\(^w  I'lngland,  of  whose  soil  and  climate  Ihcy  lire  ac- 
eustoniod  to  think,  as  consigned  by  providence  to  .ite- 
rility  and  inclemency,  is  the  garden  of  the  I'niti-.l 
States,  only  because  the  industrious  ond  calculating 
people  do  not  throw  away  their  ell'orts  in  the  exertion 
of  mere  brute  strength — but  bring  mind,  and  plan, 
and  system,  and  experience,  to  bear  upon  their  nalii- 
rally  hard  and  thankless  soil.  On  every  sidi-  the 
passing  traveller  sees  verdure,  and  grass,  and  orelianis, 
in  the  small  and  frequent  enclosures  of  imperi.-^liable 
rock,  and  remarks  fertility  won  from  the  oppn-itioii 
of  the  elements  and  nature.  After  an  absence  often 
vears,  on  our  return  to  that  country,  wc  were  struck 
with  this  proud  and  noble  triumph,  conspicuous  over 
the  whole  region. 


The  real  benefactors  of  mankind,  as  St.  Pierre  so 
beautilully  sard,  are  those,  who  cause  two  blades  of 
wheat  to  mature  where  one  did  belbre.  The  fields 
ought  lo  be  the  morning  and  evening  theme  of 
Americans,  that  love  their  country.  To  fertilize  and 
improve  Ins  farm,  ought  to  be  the  prime  temporal 
object  of  every  owner  of  the  substantial  soil.  AU 
national  aggrandizement,  power  and  wealth  may  be 
traced  to  agrrcidture,  as  its  ultimate  source.— Com- 
merce and  manufactures  are  only  subordinate  resulu 
of  this  main  spring.  \Ve  consider  agriculture  as  every 
way  subsidiary  not  only  to  abundarrce,  industry,  com- 
fort and  health,  but  to  good  morals,  and  ultimately 
oven  to  religion.  We  shall  ahvays  say  and  sing 
"Speed  the  plough."  Wc  shall  always  regard  the 
American  farmer,  strijiped  to  iris  emjiloyment,  and 
lilluig  his  grounds,  as  belonging  to  the  first  order  of 
nobleiiien  among  us.  We  'shall  always  wish  him 
bountit'id  harvests,  good  beer  and  niod'erate  use  of 
cider,  aid,  if  he  will  rear  it  Irimself,  of  the  grape,  but 
rrone  of  Ire  pernicious  gladness  of  whiskey;  and  we 
shall  onl\  invoke  upon  his  labours  the  bk-.<;sii'ig  of  God, 
and  .<ay  .f  him  "peace  be  within  thy  w^alls.  ' 
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CORN  AND  COTTON. 

J.  S.  Skiner,  Esq.  St.  Francisville,  Oct.  I5(A,  1819. 

Our  cops  in  this  section  of  Louisiana,  consider- 
ed in  th  aggregate,  are  very  fair;  as  we  have  made 
more  con,  peas,  potatoes,  &.c.  than  will  be  necessa- 
ry for  (imestic  consumption;  which,  I  am   rather 
ashamedto  confess,  was  never  the  case  before  since 
I  have  rsided  in  this  state.     It  is  certainly,  good 
cause   fc  a  farmer  to  blush,  lo  know  that  he  has 
not  Riailion  his  own  farm,  enough  of  those  articles 
which  ar  essentially  necessary    lo  the  comfort  of 
his  famil,  and  to  the  very  existence  of  his  domes- 
tic aniiikis,    without    whose    labour,  he   would    be 
"poor  iileed"     The  high  price,  which  the   great 
slapit  o   Ibis  state    formerly  eommaiuled,  and   the 
low  prir.tut  which  corn  could  be  obtiiined  from  Ihe 
prolific  ".elds  .f  our  western   hrelhren,  induced  the 
planters  oC  Louisiana  to  neglect  Ihe  cultivation  of 
corn,  and  to  tend  all  their  en.  rgies  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cotton.  Thai  course  of  policy  conlinued  for 
so  long  a  tiuiCihat  many   planters  wc;e  annually 
dependanl  upoyhe  supplies  from  above,  to  enable 
Ihera  lo  feed  th|r  slaves,  and  domestic  animals,  and 
some  began  to  t^„k,  that  Ihe  fertile  soil,  and  genial 
climate  ol  Loui:^na,  were  not  adapted  to  so  triflin" 
a  product   as  thl  of  corn.     'I'he  great  scarcity  in 
general,  and  absiuic  want  of  corn,    in  particular 
districts,  last  wint  j,„,|  spring,  opened  Ihe  eyes  of 
the  cotton  plante|u,  ihe  |iernicious  consequences 
of  their  previous  bglcct  of  their  corn  crops,  and 
induced  them  to   Ini  more  extensively  of  that  ar- 
ticle;   Iroin    whu-lcircumslancp,   combined    with 
the  unusually  proious  season  fur  corn,  Ihe  coun- 
try is  generally  bl  ed  with  an  abundance  of  Ihat 
staff  of  a  firmer's  t. 

The  cotton  cro  arc  not  comparable  with  (he 
corn  crops,  wliichlallribulablc  solely  lo  tlie  fact, 
Ihat,  in  niany  casdrlanters  were  unable  to  culti- 
vate their  cotton,  ihi:  want  of  /iij  horses;  and 
they  were,  to  use  ibmmon  phrase  here,  swamped 
in  the  grass.  Wliiicr  had  plenty  of  corn,  in  the 
working  season  foleasis,  has  generally  a  good 
crop;  and  those,  wlkere  so  unfoilun.ile  as  to  lack 
an  abundance  of  tlikll  important  aitirlc,  have  no 
right  lo  compl.iin  die  deficiency  of  their  cotton 
crops.  As  Ion;;  as  <j  grand  staple  is  worth  as  lit- 
tle as  il  now  is,  I  thlcollon  pl.nters,  who  wish  at 


the  end  of  II 
iiieet,  luust  produce 
necessary  want 


make  "buckle  and  tongue" 
home  every  thing  that  Iheir 
'I'here  is  justly,  I  think, 


much  complaint  mat  y  the  cotton  pl.inlers  against 


our  present  oilious, 


(|ual,  and  oppressive  tariff, 


and  unless  il  is  verjlensively  modified  this  win 
ler  by  congress,  1     sec  no  oihcr  refuge  from 
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ruin  open  to  tlic  cotlon  [ilaiiler,  Init  to  make  nt 
home  his  oivii  negro  clolhini;,  r.u^ir  his  own  stock, 
and  |)roiiiicc  iind  iiianufarliiie  cvory  thing  which 
he  now  90  iVcely  [mrehuscs  ol"  his  eii^tern  and  wes- 
torn  hrelhrcn.  1  do  not  know  whether  this  is  prac- 
tic.-iblf,  throushoiit  the  whole  cotton  region,  but  I 
can  answer  for  the  high  hinds  of  Louisiana,  which 
constitute  the  cotlon  section  of  this  state.  Here  wc 
c«n  make  our  own  corn,  niisc  our  own  horses, 
mules,  horned  cattle,  lu);;s,  sheep,  and  manufacture 
our  own  chilhins  with  as  httle  dill'iculty  and  cost 
HS  in  any  other  section  of  the  worUl.  I  have  lived 
in  the  west,  and  spent  some  years  in  the  middle  and 
northern  stales,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  stale, 
or  country,  «vhere  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds 
were  so  prolific,  and  so  easily  reared  as  in  this  sec- 
tion of  Louisiana-  Vours,  Sec.         A.  B, 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
POTATOES. 
Mr.  Fessenden,— In  your  paper  of  November  6, 
much  is  said,  and  many  authorities  quoted,  on  the 
subject  of  raisins;  potatoes,  but  not  a  word  di  I 
find,  as  to  a  lew  thintts,  which,  after  all.  are  in  ny 
humble  opinion,  of  more  importance  than  all  'he 
rest; — 1  mean  manure,  the  form  of  the  hill,  and 
keepins  the  crop  free  from  weed^.  As  to  ll^  mat- 
ter whether  you  plant  a  large  or  middle  szed.or 
small  potato,  or  whether  you  cut  them  in  piices,  or 
plant  the  sprouts  only — as  a  plain  praclicalman,  1 
have  only  to  sav.what  indeed  some  of  youriuthori- 
ties  intimate,  that  one  large  potato,  (quite  lage,)  or 
two  or  three  of  a  middling  size,  (that  is,  a  air  size 
for  the  table,)  are  far  the  most  likely  to  hsure  a 
pood  crop.  Why  should  not  your  potitoes  for 
planting  lie  selecUd,  as  well  as  every  other  seed?  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  bad  economy  to  cut  and 
sprout  for  planting,  merely  with  a  view  of  saving 
seed.  ^Vilh  particular  care,  they  may  sometinesdo 
well;  but  I  apprehend  these  eases  to  be  exceitiens, 
and  that  generally  the  cultivator  is  disappointed. 
Some  seed  is  saved  by  it,  but  the  labor  is  the  same, 
and,  so  far  as  regards  cutting  and  sproJting,  is  in- 
creased. As  to  the  soil — newly  brokei  up  land  is 
no  doubt  to  be  preferreil — if  it  be  no  too  wet. — A 
dry  soil  does  badly. — .\.  cool  and  noist  season  is 
found  best — but  for  this  we  depend  in  a  kind  Pro- 
vidence and  no  precautions,  in  planliig,  are  of  much 
avail.  Of  the  manner  of  boilins;.  lay  nothing. — A 
good  cook  knows  more  than  I  do  abut  that. 

And  now  Mr.  Editor,  as  respecs  my  important 
things. 

1.  As  to  manure I  have  this  ear  had  a  little 

experience  that  has  proved  a  go*!  lesson  to  me. 
The  long  red  potato,  which  we  al  know  is  among 
our  most  productive; — the  Elam  pcato  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  the  Chenango, — bothexcellent  kinds, 
and  which  grow  to  a  good  size,— these  I  planted 
round  my  corn  field  in  two  or  thre  rows,  and  some 
of  the  long  reds  in  a  patch  near  ne  centre  of  the 
corn,  and  gave  them  the  «ame  ere  that  the  corn 
had,  that  is,  three  ploughings  andhoeings,  and  the 
same  manure,  being  a  compost  oja  year  old,  made 
up  of  about  one  half  nf  clear  covaud  horse  dun'j;, 
and  the  other  half  if  best  meadownud;  and  I  may 
add,  I  gave  them  the  same  amp;  quantity  to  the 
hill  that  I  did  the  corn.  An  acror  more — adjoin- 
ing the  corn  field,  generally  the  sme  kind  of  soil — 
I  planted  wholly  wilh  the  blue  no;  potatoes,  ami  a 
yellow  potato,  which  I  value  muc,and  which  I  had 
from  Quebec  aboiit  four  years  ao.  This  acre  or 
patch  I  had  manured  with  wha  we  farmers  call 
coor»e.or  lont;  dnni:;  beins,  the  mot  and  newly  made 
manure  from  the  barn  yard  and  tllar,  icith  a  good 
mixture  of  old  refuse  hay  and  raw,  and  nothin<jr 
else.  Now  those  which  I  planteo^ilh  the  old  com- 
post manure,  did  not  produce  oneiird  part  as  much 
as  those  wilh  the  new.  I  speji  within  compass 
when  I  say  this.    'I'he  patch  vvitltbe  coarse  manure 


turned  out  famously — about  a  bushel  for  every  ten 
or  twelve  hills.  'J'lie  others  took  so  many  hiils  to 
the  bushel  that  I  was  ashamed  to  count  them—/  un- 
pute  the  difference  solely  to  the  dwia,  and  will  lake 
good  care  luiw  I  get  cmght  so  a;;aiii.  It  could  not 
well  he  in  the  kinds  of  potato— for  we  plant  no  kind 
more  proiluclive  than  the  long  reds.  In  saying  all 
this  about  manuie,  Mr.  Kililor,  I  tell  nothing  new  to 
our  gooil  old  practical  farmers.  They  understand 
the  thing  perfectly.  Whether  it  be  better  to  put 
the  potato  under  or  over  the  dung,  in  planting,  I 
oiler  no  opinion,  excepting  my  belief  that  Ihcre  is 
little  or  no  dillerence.  Generally,  the  manure  is 
drojiped  lirst. 

'2.  As  to  the  form  of  the  hill.  —  I  have  noticed  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  win  re  they  under- 
stand this  matter  as  well,  and  have  as  fine  crops  as 
any  where,  that,  instead  of  making  the  hill  like  a 
sugar  loaf,  ihey  make  it  of  about  l!ie  shape  that  the 
plough  makes  it  where  you  plough  both  ways,  with 
the  rows  about  three  feet  apart. — Indeed,  I  believe 
they  think  but  little  drawing  in  or  hoeing  up  neces- 
sary, after  [iloughing  both  ways.  In  this  mode  it  is 
evident  that,  instead  of  the  rain  running  off,  as  in 
the  case  of  hilling  up  to  a  cone,  the  Hat  hill  receives 
it  all,  and  gives  room  for  the  roots  to  expand,  and 
does  not  expose  a  great  surface,  all  round,  and  near 
the  roots,  to  be  dried  up. 

3.  Keeping  the  potatoes  free  from  weeds. — Little 
need  bo  said  on  tiiis  head.  Nothing  does  well,  if 
you  let  your  ground  run  over  to  weeds.  None  but 
sluggards  and  bad  calculators  will  permit  it.  In 
some  land,  perhaps,  two  ploughings  will  do,  but  ge- 
nerally, three  are  better.  This  must  depend  on  cir- 
cumstances. You  have  only  to  keep  the  weeds 
down,  and  that  ought  to  be  the  rule  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hoeings.  A  Midolesex  Farmer. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MANGEL  WURTZEL. 

Mr.  Rdsbell, — I  consider  it  a  duty  to  make  pub- 
lic such  experiments  as  are  likely  to  be  of  general 
benefit  to  the  community.  If  you  think  the  follow- 
ing statements  worthy  of  a  place  in  your  paper,  you 
are  at  liberty  to  insert  them. 

The  culture  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel  is  surely  an 
experiment,  as  there  is  none  raised  to  my  knowledge 
in  this  part  of  the  stale.  1  was  induced  to  make  the 
experiment  from  roailing  an  account  of  its  culture, 
in  Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener,  and  ac- 
cordingly planted  one  fourth  of  an  acre  with  one 
pound  of  seed  which  I  obtained  at  your  establish- 
ment, not  expecting,  however,  to  get  so  large  a 
crop  as  those  stated  by  Col.  Powel  and  others;  but 
I  have  succeeded  beyond  my  expectation.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam,  upon  a  rocky,  retentive  suh^oil, 
not  naturally  deep  or  strong.  Last  year  it  was 
planted  wilh  Indian  corn,  and  manured  with  about 
25  loads  of  fermented  manure  to  the  acre;  and  pro- 
duced about  an  average  crop,  say  50  bushels  to  ihe 
acre.  Last  spring  the  ground  was  ploughed  three 
limes,  once  rather  deeper  than  usual,  harrowed 
and  rolled,  then  furrowed  three  feet  apart;  but  it 
ought  to  have  been  but  two;  and  about  ten  loads  of 
compost  manure  put  in  the  furrow,  which  was  com- 
posed of  about  equal  parts  of  argillaceous  cleanings 
of  ditches,  barn  yard,  and  barn  window  dung, 
heaped  and  fermented  together.  The  manure  was 
then  covered  by  ploughing  back  furrows  upon  the 
same,  leaving  Ihe  land  in  high  ridges.  I  then  pass- 
ed a  heavy  ox  roller  over  the  ridges  crosswise, 
which  laid  them  in  gentle  swells,  and  compressed 
the  soil  and  manure  together.  (The  roller  can  hard- 
ly be  dispensed  with  if  you  wish  your  soil  reduced 
to  fine  tilth,  and  you  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
succeed  without.)  About  Ihe  IJth  of  ftlay  the  land 
was  planted  in  the  following  manner — first,  a  wheel 
made  to  fit  in  Ihe  place  of  Ihe  common  whcelliar- 
row  wheel,  with  pegs  in  its  circumference,  about  U 


inches  long,  was  run  upon  the  ridges,  making  holes 
about  four  inches  apart;  and  one  capsule  or  berry, 
was  dropped  in  each,  and  Ihe  earth  prcusrd  upon 
them;  but  from  some  circuni»lance  one  third  of  the 
ground  was  lell  vacant,  which  was  set  with  French 
turnips  and  cabbages.  Al  the  second  hoeing,  Ihe 
plants  were  thinned,  and  left  about  eight  inches 
apart  io  the  rows,  and  were  hoed  hut  once  atler- 
wards.  The  quantity  of  land  after  deducting  that 
part  set  wilh  turnips  and  cabbages,  did  not  exceed 
twenty-seven  sipiare  rods,  from  which  I  had  10,315 
pounds  after  the  lops  were  cut  ofl'.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  tlie  roots  would  have  been  as  large  if  Ihe  rows 
had  been  but  two  feet  apart,  as  there  was  a  space 
between,  more  than  one  foot  in  widlli,  Ihat  the  leaves 
never  covered.  The  leaves  arc  excellent  for  swine 
and  cattle;  a  part  of  mine  were  siripped  four  or 
five  times,  and  Ihe  root  was  not  injured  thereby. 
The  leaves  will  <lry  up  and  fall  off  early  in  autumn 
if  they  are  not  slri|iped  olF,  except  a  few  al  Ihe 
croivn,  which  I  found  most  convenient  to  cut  off  be- 
fore pulling  the  roots,  for  they  stand  8  or  10  inches 
above  the  ground.  Catllc  and  swine  devour  the 
roots  greedily,  and  I  think  them  excellent  for  fat- 
lening,  and  milch  cows. — Mine  cost  not  more  than 
one  dollar  per  Ion,  aside  from  the  use  of  the  land 
and  manure,  which  I  think  must  be  considered  cheap 
fodder. 

Does  the  sugar  beet  differ  materially  in  quality, 
quantity,  or  its  manner  of  culture  from  the  Mangel 
Wurlzel?  Yours,  &.c.  E.  U.  A. 

Soulhln-iJsetXov.  2,  IS2D. 

[The  Sugar  Beet  selilom  attains  the  very  large 
size  of  the  Mangel  Wurtzel,  but  is  a  more  eoliU 
root,  whiter,  and  sweeter — Ed.  JV.  E.  F.] 


ON  A  NEW  WHEAT  THRESHER. 

faii^iiicr  Co.  In.  near  Muldkhir^,  P.  O.  > 
Mr.  Skinner,  LouJon  Co.  Aor.  iO,  tSJO.      \ 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer, an  extract  from  the  American  Farmer,  slating 
that  a  new  wheat  thresher  has  lately  been  invented, 
which,  moved  by  a  one  horse  power,  is  capable  of 
getting  out  near  a  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  a  dav; 
and  that  the  cost  of  the  machine  does  not  exceed 
35  or  §40,  and  wilhal  Ihat  it  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Such  an  instrument  is  the  very  thing  that  has 
been  so  long  desired  by  farmers  generally.  The 
powerful  six  horse  machines  that  are  made  by 
Wright,  of  Ncivtown,  Frederick,  Co.  Va.  although 
excellent  and  effectual  instruments,  are  loo  costly 
in  the  first  instance,  and  require  too  many  hands  to 
attend  ihem  to  suit  the  majority — the  great  body 
of  faimers.  If  the  machine  firsl  above  alluded  to, 
turns  out  to  be  a  durable  effectual  instrument,  it 
will  go  inio  general  use  like  the  wheat  fan.  It  is 
not  the  thresher  that  will  get  out  the  most  bushels 
in  a  day  that  will  be  most  useful,  but  the  one  that 
will  suit  the  means  and  wants  of  the  most  farmers. 
If  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  give  any  further  in- 
formation respecting  the  machine  alluded  to, you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  communicating  with  me 
on  the  subject,  or  by  referring  the  patentee  to  me. 
The  machine  if  it  answers  upon  full  trial  will  be  the 
desideratum  long  sought  by  the  farming  community. 

Our  crops  of  corn  are  good,  and  the  wheat  that 
was  sown  in  due  season  looks  well.  The  wheat 
near  Auckland,  along  under  the  mountain,  is  much 
injured  by  the  weavel.  This  neighbourhood  was 
worn  out  by  tobacco,  and  when  we  commenced 
farming,  the  plaister  wrought  miracles  and  run  us 
all  mad.  I'laisler  still  exerts  some  induence  upon 
our  crops,  but  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it  did 
at  first.  But  still  although  our  clover  and  wheat 
crops  are  lamentably  lessened,  yet  we  cannot  believe 
that  the  plaister  has  injured  the  land,  for  our  corn 
crop  is  annually  improving.  Deep  ploughing  and 
plaister  encourage  blue-grass,  and  that  grass  leaves 
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the  soil  in  a  good  state  for  corn;  but  blue  grass  is  a 
;;reat  enemy  lo  clover  and  tvheat. 

Deep  ploughing  answers  well  for  corn,  but  I  am 
strongly  incline;!  to  the  opinion  that  we  have 
ploughed  loo  deep  for  wheal. 

1  hope  you  will,  from  (he  interest  you  take  in 
every  thing  calcnlalcd  to  enhance  the  farniiiii;  in- 
terest of  the  country,  excuse  a  plain  old  farmer 
for  the  liberty  taken  in  addressing  this  letter  to  you. 
Yours,  respectfully,        Isaac  Foster. 

POTATO  FARINA. 

The  farina  obtained  from  potatoes  is  now  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  Scotland,  where  very  fine  sam- 
ples of  it  arc  brou;;lil  to  market.  It  is  staled  lo  be 
quite  equal  lo  genuine  arrow  root,  and  is  sold  at 
about  half  the  price  of  that  preparation.  Mixed 
with  wheatcn  flour  in  the  proportion  of  one-!tiird,  it 
is  a  great  improvement  to  household  bread,  and  is 
light  of  digestion.  Sir  .lolin  Sinclair's  mode  of  pre 
paring  the  farina  is  perhaps  generally  knoivn;  but 
the  following  short  account  of  the  process  for  do 
mestic  use  may  not  be  uninteresting: — Into  a  pail  of 
clean  water,  place  a  fine  colander  or  coarse  sieve,  so 
that  it  may  be  two  inches  in  the  water;  grale  the  po 
tatocs,  when  pareil,  into  the  colander,  taking  care 
from  time  to  time,  lo  agitate  the  pulp  in  the  colan 
der,  so  that  the  farina  may  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pail.  When  the  fibrous  parts  wliieh  remains  in  the 
colander,  or  sieve,  has  accumulated  so  as  to  impede 
the  washing  of  (he  farina  into  the  pail,  remove  it. 
About  one  gallon  nf  potatoes  is  sulTicient  for  a  pai 
of  water.  After  the  water  has  remained  in  an  un- 
disturbed state  for  twelve  hours,  pour  it  oil" — the  fa- 
rina will  be  in  a  cake  at  ihe  bottom.  It  is  to  be  diied 
slowly  before  the  fire,  being  rubbed  occasionally  be- 
tween the  hands,  to  prevent  ils  becoming  lumpy 
and  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The  French  prepare  an 
eutracl  from  the  apple  in  the  same  way;  bul  this  is 
expensive,  as  Ihe  farinaceous  part  of  (he  apple  is 
very  small.  [A".  E.  I'unmr. 

INDIGO. 

It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  learn,  says  the  Nor 
folk  Herald,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable 
commodity  is  entering  largely  into  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  North  Carolina  planter.  It  will  aild 
more  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  sl.ilc  than  all  its  gold 
mines.  We  have  received  from  a  friend  in  Eden- 
ton,  the  following  gratifying  information  upon  this 
head. 

"A  large  quantity  of  indigo  will  be  raised  next 
year  in  thi^  neighborhood.  Mr.  William  Righlon, 
one  of  our  most  enterprising  ami  inltlligcnt  plan- 
ter.',  manufactured  150  lbs.  the  last  season  from  se- 
ven acres  of  poor  high  land,  at  less  expense  than  it 
could  have  been  cultivated  in  cotton.  The  quality 
is  very  fine.  The  production  of  this  experimental 
'crop  «ill  |)rol)ably  be  sent  lo  your  market.  Mr. 
Kighton  intends  cultivating  (hirly  acres  of  prime 
land  in  this  valuable  article  the  next  season,  and 
many  of  his  nei:;libors  larger  or  smaller  crops." 

While  noticing  this  new  source  of  agricultural 
profit,  we  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  to  the 
attention  of  the  planters  of  the  Albemarle  districts, 
where,  we  believe  it  has  not  yet  been  attempted,  Ihe 
cultivation  of  the  I'aliuachristi,  or  Castor  bean,  from 
which  the  castor  oil  is  expressed,  their  soil  and  cli- 
mate being  well  adapted  to  its  growth.  Large  quan- 
tities of  this  bean  are  annually  raised  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  this  stale  bordering  on  the  Chesapeake, 
and  find  a  ready  and  profitable  talc,  paying  two  to 
one,  acre  for  acre,  more  than  Indian  corn.  There 
are  numerous  manufactories  for  converting  the  beans 
into  oil  in  this  section  of  country,  and  the  oil  is  be- 
coming a  staple  article  of  exportation. 


HOB.TICir]:.TUB.X! . 


One  ounce  of  practice  is  belter  than  a  pound  of 
precept. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
CULTURE  OF  CAMELLIAS. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Russell: 

Dear  Sir, — You  ask  my  opinion  of  (he  causes  of 
the  fall  of  the  buds  of  the  Camellia  without  open- 
ing. It  is  a  most  vexatious  disappointment  after  a 
twelve  months'  care.  It  has  ocrurrcd  to  me  once 
and  once  only;  and  to  a  friend  to  whom  I  gave  a 
double  white,  (worth,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  others 
put  together,  however  curious  they  may  be,)  I  can 
only  say,  that  in  this  limited  experience  in  two  cases 
only,  it  was  caused  solely  by  the  scaly  insect.  To 
professional  gardeners,  this  insect  is  familiar;  to  ge- 
neral readers,  not  so.  In  the  camellia,  it  attacks  the 
flower  bud  in  preference,  and  at  its  insertion,  in  the 
stalk.  Three  or  four  of  them  are  fatal  to  any  bud. 
It  requires  a  close  observation  to  discover  them.  It 
seems,  to  a  careless  observer,  to  form  a  part  of  the 
plant  itself,  and  to  be  a  mere  light  brown  speck  on  its 
surface.  A  penknife  will  remove  it  from  a  single 
plant  in  a  parlor,  or  the  point  of  a  lady's  scissors, 
but  it  requires  patience,  and  early  care,  before  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  turns  lo  a  brown  color.  On  a  large 
scale,  this  remedy  is  inflpplicable,  and  I  can  only 
say,  thai  from  European  cultivators,  I  learn,  that 
boiling  water  has  been  found  to  be  destructive  to  the 
insect,  while  its  temporary  use  was  not  injurious  lo 
Ihe  living  plant.  Of  course,  great  care  should  be 
adopted  in  applying  such  a  remedy — But  while  1 
state  the  only  cause  which  has  produced  the  abor- 
tion and  fall  of  ni}'  own  (lowers,  in  two  cases  only,  I 
think  it  proper  lo  say,  that  other  causes  may  concur 
with  the  scaly  insect,  or  even  xvilhout  it,  to  produce 
the  total  failure  of  the  blossoms  of  the  Camellia 
As  it  is.wilhout  question,  the  most  beautiful  parlor 
flower,  putting  forth  its  blossom*  when  they  are  most 
required,  from  iNoveinber  to  March,  it  would  be  pro- 
per lo  say,  that  it  often  suffers  from  loo  much  water, 
and  too  tittle.  When  not  in  growth,  or  in  flower,  its 
waterings  should  be  sparing.  At  no  time  should  it 
have  a  pan  filled  loith  water;  nothing  could  be  more 
destructive  to  it.  Pans  are  generally  destructive  of 
all  plants,  except  aquatic  ones;  and  are  only  adopt- 
ed by  ladies,  who  dread  the  moisture  upon  their 
paint,  or  carpets.  They  are  perfectly  right  in  prefer- 
ring Ihe  more  im|)ortant  object,  but  they  cannot 
hope  (hat  plants  should  flourish  in  a  soil  saturated 
with  water.  To  return  to  the  Camellia.  It  is  hel- 
ler adapted  to  the  parlor  than  any  other  plant,  but 
it  mus(  be  kept  free  from  insects.  I  think  it  proba- 
ble that  soot,  or  sulphur,  or  lime,  would  wilhout  the 
use  of  boiling  water,  produce  (his  cffecl;  bul  there 
are  objections  to  their  use,  in  a  parlor,  far  surmount- 
ing any  possible  good  effects. 

In  conclusion  1  may  say,  th&t  parlor  cultivation  is 
difficult  with  all  plants.  The  air  is  often  too  dry; 
always  unnatural;  and  that  it  i.s  betler  occasionally 
lo  buy  ne»v  plants  than  to  see  old  ones  in  a  constant 
stale  of  deterioration. 


IZTTBRNAL  ZDfXrilOVZIXMCBirT. 

Openino   of   the   Chesapeake    and    Delaware 
Canal. 
(Concluded  from  p.  293.) 
MR.  BIDDLE'S  ADDRESS. 
Mr.  President,— I  congratulate  you  on  (he  event 
which  we  arc  assembled  (o  celebrate.  We  all  rejoice 
with  you  at  the  accomplishment  of  (his  grea(  under- 
taking—at once  a  national  honour  and  national  bles- 
sing—This is  indeed  a  day  of  triumph- no(  a  com- 
mon and  sanguinary  victory — not  a  day  of  success- 
ful strife  of  men  over  their  fellow  men,  (oo  often 

provoked  by  crime— oflener  achieved  by  hazard 

and   always  shadowed  with  the  sufferings  by  which 


success  IS  won— bul  il  is  a  day  of  pure  and  unstain- 
ed exultation.  It  is  the  triumph  of  genius  over  na- 
ture; Ihe  triumph  of  resolute  industry  over  obsta- 
cles deemed  insuperable. 

More  than  two  centuries  have  passed  since  this 
work  was  contemplated   by  the  earliest  adventurers 
to  the  Chesapeake,  one  of  whom.  Sir  James  Argol, 
wrote  to  England  in   1GI3,  that  he  hoped  lo  make 
a  cut  "between  our  Day  and  the  Delaware.''  About 
sixty  years  ago  it  engaued  the   public  attention,  but 
It  languished   among  the  dreams  or  the  hopes    of 
nrien,  until  within  a   (ew  years  it  felt  Ihe  impulse  of 
that   awakened  spirit    of  improvement  which  since 
Ihe    last  war  has  jirobably  achieved  more   in    this 
country,  than  the  efforts  of  all  Europe  have  accom- 
phshcil  in  the  same  period.     It  was  then  that  the 
concurring  aid  of  private  enterprise,  of  Ihe  liberali- 
ty of  the  three   slates   more  immediately  interested 
in  lis  success,  and  eminently  the   wisdom  of  that 
congress     many   of  whose   distinguished    members 
gladden  this  assembly  with  their  presence,  produced 
th«  result  which  we  arc  now  enjoying.     It  will  justi- 
fy and  perhaps  increase  that  enjoyment,  if  we  glance 
for  a  moment  backward  on  its  difficulties,  and  for- 
ward lo  Its  advantages.     Its  dilTicullies,  like  all  diffi- 
cu  tics,  seem  (Ar  less  now  they  are  vanquished,  but 
we  have  this  day  seen  enough  to   enable  us  to  esti- 
mate t!iem.     We  saw  that  mountain  through  which 
we  glued  so  gently,  rent  widely  asunder  for  many 
miles  ly  human  hands— we  saw  in  its  lowest  reces- 
ses the  ocean  sands  which  so  many  ages  have  toiled 
lo  cover,  glistening  once  more  in  the  sunshine— we 
met   Here  that  vessel  with  all  her   lofty   array  of 
masis  and  spars,  large  enough  lo  go  forth  and  cir- 
cumnaMgate  Ihe  globe,  yet  overawed  as  it  were  by 
those  suiimils  which  frowned  darkly  down  on   that 
strange  nlruder.     But  this  divided  mountain,  in  it- 
self a  wirk    of  art  wilhout  parallel  in  this  country, 
was  at  ieasi  a  calculable  o'jslacle.     A  greater  dan- 
ger la'  in  those  treacherous  morasses  which  seemed 
lo  shrnk  as  they  were  approached,  and  threatened 
(0  absorb  in  their  ob.scure  depths  all  that  industry 
could  .ccumulate  there.   Il  is  an  extraordinary  fact 
and  one  wh-;h  I  should  fear  to  mention,  could  it  not  be 
vouched  by  sr>  many  who  hear  me,  that  some  of  (he 
borders  of  Ihccanal  on   which  we  (his  day  (rod  so 
firmly,  sunk  to  a  perpendicular  depth  of  one  hun- 
dred feel,  if  no,  more.     It  was  then  that  all  the  ha- 
zards ol  their  qlerprize  crowded  on  the  projectors 
of  It.     1  he  orignal  design  had  been  reproached  as 
visionary— Its  cQidilion  was  then  pronounced  hope- 
less—and hopeles  il  would  have  been,  but  that  the 
spirit  of  those  w^o  directed  it,  rising  with  (he  pres- 
sure of  the  dangr,  made  every  obstacle  yield  (o  (he 
s(ubbornncss  oftieir  unbroken  resolution.  It  is  (heir 
high  reward   (lia  these  anxieties  are  now  crowned 
with  success;— ills  our  higher  duly  to  (es(ify,  as  I 
am  sure  all  presot  will  gladly  concur  in  doin",  our 
gratitude  to  Ibosiwho  never  desponded  when  others 
despaired,  and  wo  have  succeeded  because  Ihey  re- 
solved to  succcec  and  deserved  to  succeed. 

Bu(  these  diflialtics  were  not  vanquished  without 
great  sacrifices.  Ibis  canal  is  for  its  extent  (he  mos( 
cosdy  in  this  coutry,  and  with  Ihe  exception  per- 
haps of  Ihe  friga:  navigation  on  the  Caledonian 
canal,  in  any  coulry.  'Ihe  expense  has  exceeded 
8150,000  a  mile:  jt  this  expenditure,  almost  incre- 
dible as  It  seems,  oes  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  ri- 
gorous economy,  sice  it  will  doubtless  be  repaid  by 
its  own  produclivfless. 

This  will  appeaiwhen  we  regard  (he  advantaget 

I  know  of  no  ui  regions  of  country  equally  ex- 
(ensive  and  popukis,  possessing  equal  abundance 
of  producis  and  oBvealth,  that  are  separated  by  so 
slender  a  barrier  t  this  now  overcome.  On  Ihe 
western  side  of  Ihicanal  (he  eye  looks  down  over 
(he  magnificence  olhat  inland  sea,  Ihe  Chesapeake, 
into  which  so  man!  rivers  are  bearing  (he  produc(8 
of  Maryland  and  »ginia.     On   its  side  is  planted 
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our  fair  sister  cily,  >vlio  Willi  her  cliaraclerislic  and 
Kenerous  spirit  uf  ciilcrprisi.',  is  seeking;  in  llic  re- 
note  »«est,  the  iiiilorials  of  new  ^fi'-'liiess;  while 
further  south  h.ivc  been  just  oponeil  tliu  avenues  (o 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  Un  the  oilier  side 
it  that  genuine  I'cnnsylrani.i  river,  Ihc  Susquehan- 
na, which,  wliile  it  occupies  ami  fertilizes  u  |<rcal 
part  uf  the  stale,  invites  and  will  liercafler  tempt 
into  it  a  great  portion  of  what  Ihc  fertility  of  the 
west  and  the  industry  of  the  north  can  supply  (o 
coinuicrcc.  At  the  cast  end  he  all  the  natural  and 
■ccuDiulaled  wealth  of  the  Delaware,  separated  by 
only  R  single  obstruction,  which  I  tiust  will  be  soon 
removed  from  the  great  cuminerrial  centre  of  the 
nation;  and  comniiinicating  thence  by  the  Hudson 
and  the  lakes  with  Canada  and  all  ihe  avpiuies  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Ihc  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  imagina- 
tion is  wearied  with  Ihc  immensiiy  of  this  (light  over 
Ibc  rich  and  populous  countries  which,  alino.sl  touch- 
ing at  this  point,  yet  widely  separated,  coulil  ap- 
proach each  other,  until  now,  only  by  the  Atlantic. 
But  henceforward  this  long  imd  expensive  and  ha- 
Sirdous  circuit  of  five  hundred  miles,  will  be  replac- 
ed by  a  safe  and  cheap  passage  of  fourteen  miles 
and  l«o  or  three  hours.  What  may  not  be  antici- 
pated from  thi.'i  approximation?  and  how  anxious 
will  those  who  have  been  so  long  separated,  hasten 
to  exchange  the  exuberant  productions  of  each 
other's  industry. 

Nor  is  it  the  least  of  the  many  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment on  this  occasion,  that  these  benefils  are  obtain- 
ed by  no  sacrifices  of  the  rights  or  the  interest  of 
other:=.  However  personal  feelings  may  sometimes 
mislead  us,  these  improvements,  in  fact,  injure  no 
one.  There  is  room  enough  in  this  great  country 
of  ours  for  all  of  us;  and  it  would  be  a  policy  equal- 
ly unjust  and  erroneous  to  repine  at  the  advantages 
of  our  neighbors.  The  real  wisdom  even  of  sel6sb- 
ness  is  not  to  envy  but  to  emulate  the  prosperity  ol 
others — to  open  all  the  avenues  to  industry,  at»d 
then  strive  who  shall  be  most  industrious.  Our  lo 
cal  interest  may  be  allowed  to  claim  our  earliest,  bu' 
Dot  our  exclusive  care;  and  even  they  will  be  best 
promoted  by  advancing  the  local  interests  of  otheis. 
This  work,  therefore,  whde  it  benefits  Philadelphia, 
will  be  useful  to  Baltimore  and  Norfo'u,  and  ul;i- 
mately  to  New  York.  In  truth,  ever;  mile  of  the 
Rail-road  from  Baltimore  westward,  p>'ery  section  of 
a  canal  in  the  remotest  part  of  tin  Union,  is  ser- 
viceable to  all  the  Atlantic  cities.  I'hey  add  to  the 
movement  and  the  mass  of  the  nalon's  wealth  and 
industry,  they  develop  its  resourcts,  and  the  share 
of  these  advantages  which  each  can  obtain,  is  a  fit 
subject  of  generous  competition,  not  of  querulous 
rivalry.  Nor  are  the  benefils  of  tiis  canal  confined 
to  peace  alone.  We  may  not  presume  that  this 
country  will  be  again  invaded,  butshould  that  event 
recur,  we  shall  be  spared  Ihe  humliation  of  having 
our  rivers  crowded  with  enemies,  aid  Ihe  communi- 
cations of  the  country  intercepted,  while  the  Chesa- 
peake is  barred  by  the  fortresses  vhich  adorn  and 
defend  it,  and  this  canal,  safe  behnd  the  barriers 
which  protect  it,  and  strong  in  the  lopulalion  which 
will  line  its  borders,  will  be  equallj  adapted  to  sup 
ply  the  materials  of  commerce  or  tie  implements  of 
war. 

But  this  great  work,  important  x  it  is  to  our  in- 
terests, inspires  a  much  deeper  inlerest  when  it  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  an  avenue  if  commerce,  but 
as  a  great  moral  agent — not  as  a  onvenience  for  a 
transmission  of  products,  howevir  various  and 
abundant,  but  for  the  transporiatioi  of  men— of  our 
own  living,  rational,  moral  countrynen — as  the  great 
channel  for  the  movement  of  free-nen  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  free  institutions. 

Unquestionably,  the  value  of  aiy  social  system 
depends  mainly  on  the  power  it  furnishes  for  social 
intercourse  and  improvement.  While  men  are  in- 
sulated at  remote  distances,  their  vew»  are  readily 
misconslrued,  Iheir  iaterestt    mijanderstood,  and 


difference  of  opinion,  at  first  easily  ex|ilicable,  ripen 
into  causes  of  deep  hostility.  It  is  thus  that  nation- 
al prejudices  spring  up  for  want  of  knowledge,  and 
becomes  hereditary  for  want  of  intercourse,— that  to 
live  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  mountain  or  the 
same  river  is  to  become  enemies  by  mere  position, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  go- 
verned by  the  same  laws,  and  having  the  same  per- 
manent interests,  find,  or  think  Ihey  find,  cause  of 
ahenation  from  their  distant  countrymen.  All  these 
disapjiear  when  men  come  to  apfiroach  and  lo  un- 
derstand each  other.  Surprise  at  finding  that  Ihey 
whom  we  considered  our  natural  enemies,  have  real- 
ly no  hostile  feeling,  is  succeeded  by  that  fusion  of 
opinions  in  which  the  as^peritics  of  contention  are 
worn  down— that  interchange  of  sentiments  which 
leaves  respect  even  w  here  it  fails  to  produce  convic- 
Jion,  till  they  who  met  in  estrangement  part  in  amity. 
These  are  benefits  which  no  positive  institution  can 
confer,  without  the  aids  we  this  day  enjoy.  To  us 
they  are  particularly  valuable. 

'Ihc  wide  extent  of  our  country— the  numerous 
sovereignties  that  divide  it— the  various  govern- 
menls  which  rather  tend  to  localize  the  feelings;  and 
the  local  interests  which  seem— yet  only  seem,  to 
conflict  with  each  other- all  these  might  be  causes 
of  suspicion,  of  discontent,  or  division.  But  they 
are  moulded  into  the  elements  of  friendship  and 
jnion,  by  this  extraordinary  facility  of  cummunica- 
ion,  which  brings  into  immediate  contact  the  re- 
fnotest  parts  of  the  country,  and  blends  them  insen- 
iibly  into  one  mass  of  intelligent  and  contented  pa- 
Iriotisin.  It  is  thus  that  these  steam  vessels,  from 
jeing  merely  instruments  of  trade,  rise  to  the  dignity 
:>(  moral  and  |iolitical  power.  'I'lierc  is  a  peculiar! 
fitness,  loo,  that  they  should  owe  their  origin  to  this  I 
country,  for  they  almost  belong  to  our  political  svs- 
tem.  •' 

The  great  problem  of  the  American  institutions 
was,  whether  a  general  government,  with  compara- 
tively feeble  means,  could  accomplish  its  purposes  in 
so  extensive  an  cinj)ire.'  Whether  limited  powers 
did  not  require  a  limited  country,  and  whether  the 
action  of  a  political  body,  so  dis'tant,  could  carry  a 
healthful  circulation  to  extremities?  That  question 
is  settled.  It  is  no  longer  deemed  necessary  lo  im- 
part a  dangerous  energy  to  the  central  power,  in  or- 
der lo  enable  it  to  radiate  lo  the  circumference.  But 
few  things  have  contributed  more  to  eslablish  that 
consoling  principle,  than  this  great  political  institu- 
tion—the steam  boat,  with  its  auxiliary  canals— 
which  measure  space  by  a  scale  entirelv  new,  and 
have  totally  subverted  the  old  relations  of  lime  and 
distance. 

For  all  the  purposes  of  government,  the  assem- 
bling of  representatives,  the  distribution  of  intelli- 
gence, the  execution  of  Ihe  laws,  the  general  de- 
fence, this  country  is  probably  smaller  in  extent, 
even  with  the  addition  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
than  it  was  at  Ihe  fcrniation  of  the  Union.  St. 
Louis  and  New  Orleans,  are  as  near  to  Washington 
now,  as  Portland  and  Savannah  were  to  Philadel- 
phia in  177G, — the  communication  between  the 
stales  and  individuals  infinitely  greater,  and  the 
Union  is  proportionably  stronger,  because  this  very 
intercouse  furnishes  at  once  the  best  motive  and  Ihe 
best  means  for  increasing  our  attachment  lo  il. 

No  man,  indeed,  from  any  section  of  this  country 
can  see  without  admiration  the  busy  crowds,  the 
countless  masses  of  free  |)eoplc  constantly  in  move- 
ment over  these  great  waters,  and  can  mark  Ihe  hap- 
py condition,  Ihe  intellectual  alertness,  Ihe  decorous 
manners,  and  Ihe  mutual  courtesy  which  prevail 
among  them,  without  feeling  proud  that  these  are 
his  countrymen.  In  the  glow  and  animation  of  such 
a  scene,  the  sternest  prejudices  are  subdued,  the 
most  violent  sectional  animosities  subside,  and  even 
the  least  relenting  of  all  intolerance,  the  fanaticism 
of  party  is  often  convinced,  or  shamed,  or  amused 
out  of  its  bigotry.  I'hese  are  the  real  ties  which  bind 


communities  together— not  the  parchments  of  Icgii- 
lalion,  but  Ihe  social  sympathies.  Il  wa,  not  ill  said 
by  an  English  6tale>nian,  in  illustration  of  the  power 
of  habit  over  the  forms  of  (>overnmeiit,  that  if  be 
could  make  the  ballails,  he  did  not  care  who  made 
Ihc  laws.  In  this  country  he  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed lo  add,  that  the  legislation  of  the  steamboats  and 
canals  was  scarcely  less  clficicnt  than  that  of  the 
government,  and  that  no  temporary  and  delegated 
power  of  governing  could  so  permanently  affect  the 
character  of  the  nation,  as  the  constant,  Iree,  and 
mulliplicd  personal  intercourse  among  those  who 
make  not  the  law,  but  the  law-makers. 

To  these  happy  means  of  intercommunication,  we 
have  this  day  seen  a  most  important  addition.  Let 
us  cordially  welcome  il — welcome  it  for  our  inter- 
ests, as  a  fresh  channel  of  commerce — welcome  it 
with  pride,  as  a  new  achievement  of  the  country's 
power — welcome  it  with  our  feelings,  as'another  tie 
of  affectionate  sympathy  with  all  our  fellow  citizens 
throughout  this  wide  and  jirosperous  em|iire.  Allow 
me  to  embody  these  views  and  to  make  way  for  the 
belter  things  from  which  I  have  too  long  detained 
you,  by  pledging  you  in  this  sentiment. — Success  to 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal — a  new  source 
of  prosperity,  a  new  monument  of  power,  and. 
above  all,  a  new  bond  of  union,  to  our  country. 


LADIES'  DEFARTIVXX3NT. 


THE  PRIZE.-Br  Mrs.  Sigournet. 
Minerva  a  visit  to  P'lora  once  paid. 
When  the  (lowers,  in  a  body,  their  compliments  made. 
Anil  charmed  by  their  manners  and  elegant  dyes. 
She  promised  to  give  the  fairest  a  prize; 
Appointing  a  day  when  herself  should  preside, 
And  on  their  pretensions  lo  beauty  decide. 
Then  the  Rose  bridled  up  with  a  confident  air, 
As  if  she  would  s.iy— ui/io  ipilh  me  tUall  compare? 
While  Ihe  Lily,  but  newly  come  out  as  a  bride. 
Whispered  long  to  her  sisters,  and  laughed  at  such 

pride. 
The  Hyacinth  studied  her  wardrobe  with  care. 
Still  puzzled  to  settle  what  colors  lo  wear, 
The  Poppy,  ashamed  of  her  dull  sleepy  eyes. 
Wore  a  new  scarlet  dress  with  a  view  to  the  prite; 
While  the  'I'ulip  came  flaunting  and  waving  her  fan. 
And  turned  up  her  nose  at  the  Daffodil  clan. 
Then  flocked  Ihe  Anemones,  fair  to  behold, 
With  the  rich  Polyanthos,  in  velvet  and  gold; 

And  the  Junijuil  with  Canlelos  laced  very  tight 

The  hump  at  her  back  to  conceal  from  the  sight, 
The  buds,  who  were  thought  by  their  mothers  too 

young, 
Round  their  sisters'  toilets  discontentedly  hung; 
There   was   teasing,   and    dressing,   and    priakin" 

enough; 
The  pretty  liuill-Daisies  each  bought  a  new  ruff, 
The  stately  Carnations  stood  frizzing  their  hair, 
And  the  tall  London-Pride  choosing  feathers  to  wear; 
The  Pink,  at  her  mirror,  was  ready  to  drop. 
And  Ihe  Snow-ball  bought  rouge  at  a  milliner's  shop; 
While  in  the  same  square,  at  a  shoe  store  so  neat, 
'I'he  Ladies'  Slippers  were  pinching  their  feet. 
Thrifty  Lilac  complained  thai  her  robe  was  not  new. 
But  with  turning  and  furbishing  thought  il  might  do; 
Whilelhc  queer  Ragged-Lilly, who  pissed  fora  poet. 
Sat  darning  her  hose,  and  let  nobody  know  il; 
And  Monk's-Hood,  who  sometimes  iias  furnished   a 

sonnet. 
Was  padding  and  plaiting  a  beautiful  bonnet. 
The  green  house  exotics  in  chariots  went  by. 
For  their  delicate  nerves  feared  each  frown  of  Ihe 

sky; 
While  from  her  low  cottage  of  moss  on  the  plain. 
The  Violet  looked  and  admired  the  bright  train. 
Not  dreaming  to  join  in  a  circle  so  gay. 
Nor  supposing  that  she  had  a  cU\in  lo  display; 
Beside  a  sick  bed  she  preferred  to  attend. 
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\Vhicli  down  lo  (lie  dii»t  ils  pale  forehead  would  bend. 
But  judge  hoiv  this  splendid  conventicle  stared, 
When  Minerva  the  prize  to  the  Violet  declared! 
And  added,  Ihoui^li  lieauties  and  g;raots  were  there. 
That  JHodcstij  ever  to  her  was  ihosJ  fair; 
Then  loudly  pronounced  in  the  hearing;  of  all, 
That  "the  humble  must  rise,  and  the  arrogant  fall." 
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(From  the  Liverpool  Times.) 

CHARACTEU  OF  INIEN  AND  HORSES. 
^Yhethe^  ornot  horses  have  souU  I  prelend  not  to 
decide;  but  that  they  have  good  and  evil  passions, 
powers  of  reflection,  and  tempers,  dispositions,  ha- 
bits and  characters,  corresponding  to  a  remarkable 
degree  with  those  of  our  own  species,  it  requires 
small  observation  to  perceive.  When  that  bitter  cynic 
Dean  Swift,  made  his  republic  of  liuunhyms  (horses) 
80  much  superior  lo  the  Vahoos  (men,)  he  llattered 
the  first  for  the  sake  of  adiling  strength  lo  his  satire 
on  the  second.  A  more  iniparlial  observation  of  the 
two  species  will  show  that  there  is  a  wonderful  agree- 
ment between  llieni,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  sin 
gle  variety  of  character  or  disposition  in  either  race, 
which  may  not  be  |)aralleled  by  the  other. 

Dr.  Spurzheim,  as  every  body  knows,  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  brains  of  the  inferior  anmials  coiilaiii  the 
same  organs  of  mind  and  fielinss  as  those  of  men, 
with  a  very  inferior  devclopement,  iiidei  d  of  the  in- 
tellectual organs,  but  slill  with  the  sane  structure 
of  the.  cerebral  mass  and  the  same  dispusilion  of 
part^!  1  am  no  phrenologist,  but  thus  far,  no  doubt, 
the  Doctor  is  right— (hat  (here  is  the  same  general 
frame  work  of  character  in  men  and  aniinaN,  a  lia- 
bility to  (he  same  passions  and  emodons,  and  a  cor- 
respondence in  the  subordinate  varieties  of  moral 
disposition.  If  we  observed  the  different  species  of 
animals  more  attentively,  we  should  find  a  closer  re- 
eemblance  between  them  and  ourselves  than  we  are 
aware  of. 

Horse  dealers  and  hostlers  are  seldom  metaphysi 
cians;  no  more  are  shepherds;  yet  if  the  former 
would  rightly  judge  of,  ami  prudendy  (real  their 
horses,  and  the  Utter  would  discreetly  choose  (heir 
sheep  and  dogs,  and  know  how  best  to  manage  them, 
they  must  be  attentive  observers  of  rharacler.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  many  an  hostler  at  a  country  inn, 
tnany  a  wagoner  who  drives  his  team  by  day  and 
night,  and  many  a  shepherd  on  the  Cheviots  or  the 
Grampians,  understands  the  moral  character  of  the 
animals  he  is  conversant  with,  incomparably  beder 
than  the  most  profound  naturalist  or  metaphysician. 
I  selilom  ride  in  a  stage  coacji  without  learning;  (he 
charac(ers  and  dispositions  of  theanimaU  by  whom 
I  am  drawn;  nor  can  I  look  at  a  troop  of  cavalry 
without  perceiving  by  the  very  phy-iognomies  of 
the  horses,  (hat  ti.ey  are  of  as  many  dilferent  tem- 
pers as  the  dragoons  who  bestride  them.  Do  we 
not  see  amongst  horses,  as  among-'t  men,  the  good 
naturcd  ami  (he  mischievous,  (lie  proud  and  (he 
humble,  (he  docile  ami  (he  sdibboro,  (he  generous 
and  the  virions,  the  imlusdious  and  the  idle,  the  san 
guine  and  (he  phlegma(ic,  (he  bolil  and  the  (imiil, 
the  stupid  and  the  sagacious,  the  bulky  and  the  in 
corrigible? 

When  I  see  the  strong  huill,  foaming,  champintr, 
and  snordiig  charger,  I  cnuiparc  him  (o  ShakspeareN 
solilier — "suildcn  and  cpiiek  in  rpiarrel,  seeking  the 
bubble  reputation,  even  in  (he  cannon's  nioidh." 

The  Spanish  horse  trained  for  (he  Court,  with  a 
stiff,  measured,  pompous  manner  of  pacinR  reminds 
me  of  a  grand  chamberlain,  or  a  courtier  dancing  a 
niinuet. 

The  high  mettled  hunter,  swiK  and  eager  in  the 
chase,  who  sticks  at  no  impediment,  and  in  the  pride 
of  his  strength  and  beauty  is  almost  unmanageable, 
1  compare  to  the -young  blood  of  birth  and  fortune, 


who  shines  in  the  first  circles  of  the  fashionable 
world,  and  runs  the  headlong  career  of  dissipation, 
till  by  some  uiilueky  chance  he  is  staked,  or  lamed, 
and  is  thenceforth  considered  fit  only  for  the  lowest 
oliices. 

The  sleek  and  heavy  carriage  horse  represents  an 
overfed  lazy  alderman,  who  has  starved  his  .wits  hi 
swelling  his  paunch,  and  moves  with  a  kind  of  un- 
wielilly  ponipoHsness,  which  he  lakes  for  dignity. 

The  well  bred  saddle  horse,  equally  fine  and  stea- 
dy in  his  paces,  gentle  yet  eager,  with  a  just  pro 
portion  of  blood  ami  bone,  is  your  accomplisheil 
gentleman,  who  is  at  once  the  man  ol  literature,  of 
fashion  and  of  business,  of  self-respect,  beaevoience 
and  courtesy. 

The  hackney,  who  maintains  a  fiir  and  regulat 
pace,  will  carry  lady  or  gentleman,  tailor  or  dragoon, 
who  prefers  walking,  but  does  not  object  lo  trot,  and  : 
can  on  occasion  gallop;  who  feeds  well,  sleeps  well.! 
and  is  accustomed  to  all  kimls  of  treatment;  is  your 
respectable  shop-keeper,  industrious,  attentive,  com- 
plying, intelligent,  moderately  educated,  with  few 
high  qualities  and  no  bad  ones. 

A  vicious,  cruel  brute,  that  kicks  or  worries  every  j 
one  that  comes  near  him,  and  has  killed  more  than 
one  hostler,  that  is  a  glu((on  of  work,  s(rong  moidh- 
cd  and  impetuous,  but  sulky  as  a  mule  when  cross-) 
ed,  may  stand  for  (he  man  of  unhappy  temper,  who 
beats  his  wife,  oppresses  his  inferiors,  quarrels  with 
his  neighbors,  is  implacable  and  relentless,  who  i-* 
an  excellent  workman,  but  a  very  fiend  in  disposi- 
tion, and  somelinies  by  his  ungovernable  passions 
brings  himself  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  snug,  sleek  nag  is  your  bachelor;)e/i<  nuiilre; 
the  tricksome  palfrey  is  your  dressy  coquet.  The 
husbanilry  horse  is  like  (he  firmer's  man.  The  car( 
horse  is  your  common  labourer,  ill  (rained,  coarsely 
fed,  overwrought,  often  wantonly  oppressed,  hardy 
and  strong,  but  at  length  broken  down  with  labour. 
The  mill  horse  is  (he  galley  slave.  The  'age  coach 
horse  is  (he  editor  of  a  daily  pajier,  run  off  his  legs 
wi(h  ceaseless  toil  and  stimulus.  The  Arabian  h<irse, 
(he  Cossack,  (he  Suffolk,  the  ShetlamI,  and  (he 
Thes-alian  horses  represent  (he  nadvcs  of  (he  deserf, 
the  steppes,  (he  fat  plains  of  England,  the  barren 
i.-los  of  (he  nordi,  and  (he  ferlile  vales  of  I'liessaly. 
In  these  illus(ra(ions  my  reader  will  remark  (hat  I 
include  character  as  well  as  condidon;  and  (hough 
I  have  mi.\ed  up  character  and  condition  together, 
yet  tills  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  fact  observed 
ill  both  horse  and  human  societies,  that  characters 
are  in  a  very  considerable  degree  formed  by  circum- 
s(anres.  And  (his  brings  me  to  another  point  of  re- 
semblance, which  it  is  practically  important  to  no- 
lice. 

Morses,  like  men,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
trea(meii(  (hey  receive!,  and  e«peeially  by  (heir  edu- 
cation. To  those  who  are  curious  in  horses  I  would 
say — choose  (ho  breaker  for  your  coK,  as  you  choose 
(he  schoolmaster  for  your  son.  Let  him  be  skilful, 
judicious,  discriminating,  studious  of  character, 
iiiiM,  firm,  patient,  and  assiduous.  A  tyrannical  and 
cruel  trainer  will  break  (he  you(hful  spiri(,  or  mar  it 
for  life.  A  timid  and  indolent  one  will  leave  his 
work  incomplete.  Mos(  of  (he  vices  of  horses  and 
men  are  (riccalilc  (o  (heir  eilucalion  and  injuilieious 
(i(;alniC[i(.  One  kind  of  training  i^i  required  for  (he 
racer,  another  for  (he  roads(er,  and  anodier  for  (he 
coach  horse;  a  full  blood  musi  be  ditferendy  (reaied 
from  a  horse  of  the  cart  breed;  the  same  bad  con- 
sequences would  result  from  confounding  the  dilfe- 
rent modes  of  (realment  in  the  cases  of  horses,  that 
would  attend  a  similar  error  in  the  education  of  boys 
of  varioui  (alen(s,  ilisposidons  and  destinies.  Nor 
is  i(  in  youth  only  that  judicious  treatment  is  neces- 
sary; it  is  important  in  every  stage  of  life,  in  order 
that  the  most  may  bo  made  of  the  natural  power  of 
(he  animal.  Kind  and  generous  treatment  will  ge- 
nerally go  farthest;  feed  your  horse  well,  (hough  not 
too  high;  give  him  enough  to  do,  without  overwork- 


ing him;  never  flog  him  unecessarily  or  [lassionatelv: 
allow  htm  a  certain  kind  or  degree  of  independenei  . 
you  will  yourself  he  the  gainer  by  it;  for  it  will  le  i\  ii 
his  natural  energies  lo  their  free  operation,  and  will 
enable  him  to  render  you  better  service. 

One  more  observation,  and  I  shall  conclude. — As 
great  men  are  often  firmed  for  great  occasions, 
great  horses  have  been  prepared  for  great  men: 
Alexander  had  his  Bucephalus,  and  Don  Quixotte 
his  matchless  Rosinante. 


Speculations  upon  the  future  are  oftentimes  aid- 
ed by  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past — 
Under  this  impression,  I  enclose  lo  you  a  transcript 
from  a  Domestic  Expense  Book,  kept  by  a  young 
and  newly  married  houskeeper,  in  llie  year  1769, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  not  be  familiar 
with  the  present  state  of  the  New  York  market, 
have  also  annexed  what  my  daily  e.xperience  has 
leil  me  lo  coincide  as  the  current  prices  of  the 
articles  selected.  To  the  inquisitive  and  curious  it 
may  aflTord  a  trifling  gratification,  and  lo  Ihe  specu- 
alive  reader,  suggests  Ihe  inquiry  how  it  happens, 
(tia(  after  a  lapse  of  sixty  years,  and  a  change  and  in- 
crease of  population,  from  twenty  thousand,  [census 
of  1771,  21,801)]  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  in- 
lialiilants,  Ihe  price  of  some  articles  should  be  high- 
er, some  lower,  and  some  the  same  that  they  then 
were.  H. 


l/fiO. 

1S29. 

Hyson  Tea,  per  lb. 

S^ 

25 

SI  25 

Bohea, 

58 

43 

CofTee, 

25 

131 

Chocolate, 

13 

15 

Loaf  Sugar, 

15 

13 

Muscovado,  per  7  lb. 

55 

63 

Flour,            do.  do. 

15 

lli 

Butter,  per  lb. 

121 

15 

Mustard, 

37 

75 

Citron, 

37 

75 

Salad  Oil,  per  beify. 

47 

25 

Anchovies,  per  bollle, 

31 

31 

Turkey, 

50 

1  00 

(ioOSfc, 

25 

62 

Ducks, tier  pair. 

31 

62 

Oysters,. ,>er  100, 

31 

1  50 

Mouhl  Caidles,  per  lb. 

124 

121 

.Jamaica  Sprits,  per  gal. 

75 

1   50 

Holland  Gir, 

1 

25 

1   25 

Cider,  per  larrel. 

2 

50 

2  00 

Ale, 

3 

12 

5  00 

Black  Flsh,p>r  lb. 

5 

5 

Hickory  Woal,  per  load 

83 

2  50 

Oak,          do. 

53 

1  SO 

Carling, 

12« 

25 

Oats,  per  hiisiel. 

26 

39 

>ladeira  Wiit;,  per  pipe. 

100 

00 

260  00 

Sherry, 

55 

00 

350  00 

[>. 

r.  Com.  Mv. 

If  any  thing  wrc  wanting  to  evince  the  rapid 
growth  of  oiirweitern  region,  the  following  descrip- 
tion thai  has  beai  haniled  us  of  a  hotel  at  Ithaca, 
would  alford  am|l«  evidence.  Simeon  De  Wilt. 
Esq.  we  believe,  (rsl  marked  out  the  site  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  is  still  H|priricipal  propiielor.  il  was  then 
a  wilderness — it  mw  exhibits  the  busy  hum,  "pride, 
pomp  anil  circunstance'  of  a  city,  its  only  archi- 
tecture was  then  .he  rude  and  coinfirlless  wigwam 
of  Ihe  savage— it  B  now  adorned  with  structures  that 
will  minister  to  e'ery  caprice  of  luxury,  and  almost 
vie  in  magnificenoe  with  the  splendid  saloons  on  Ihe 
banks  of  the  I'elUs. 

The  Clinton  Ibiise.says  our  informant,  now  fin- 
ishing in  Ihe  villaje  of  Ithaca,  will  be  ready  for  Ihe 
reception  of  conqany  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
Its  spacious  and  convenient  arrangements  will  be  sur- 
passed by  few  if  »ny  in  Ihe  slate;  being  in  front  on 
Cayuga  street,  124  leel,  five  stories  high,  including 
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the  basement  niul  allies.  lU  lieiglit  liom  llio  foun- 
d»lioii  lo  Ihc  eireular  walk  oil  llic  cupul.i,  is  85  (eel, 
tfl'ordini;  al  once  a  licaulilul  iiro-.pccl  of  llic  village, 
ami  o!"  Ilu-  sill  rounding  counlry.  When  tinislied,  il 
will  conlain  IJI  rooms,  ineludini;  several  extensive 
balls,  one  of  uliiali  is  1-20  I'eel  long,  a  dining  room 
96  feet  long,  an  assembly  room  lilt  by  i1  feel,  ami 
several  rooms  calculalcd  for  cold  and  warm  ballis. 
The  I'ronl  li.is  a  portico  5i  feet  in  length,  su|>()Oiled 
by  si.\  Ionic  coluiiin.'i,  which  ate  calculated  for  mar- 
bling; and  the  finish  throughout  is  of  the  best  nork- 
manshii',  and  in  the  most  modern  style. 

[.V.  y.  llcralJ. 


PACKAGE  OF  PAPERS. 

The  senior  editor  of  Ibe  Ksgistcr  takes  to  himself 
much  of  Ihc  credit,  (\(  any  is  due,)  lor  the  great  iiu- 
provenieiit  made  within  twenty  years  past,  in  the 
packing  of  new. -papers,  lie  started,  at  once,  by  put- 
ting them  ill  strong  wrappers  and  parcelling  the  |)ack- 
a£es  into  states — so  that  when  a  bundle  arrives  at 
toe  distributing  olticc  of  a  slate,  the  interior  pack- 
ages are  generally  as  sound  as  when  they  lirst  left 
the  ollicc.  The  post  master  at  McDonough,  Geo. 
politely  noticing  the  straw  paper  wrappers,  says — 

■-Tiiis  oUice  is  990  miles  south  of  Washington 
city,  and  your  Register  comes  lo  it  envelofied  in 
that  paper,  without  even  the  corners  rubbed  through. 
Last  spring  the  mail  got  washed,  and  all  the  pack- 
ages had  to  be  sunned,  hut  those  that  were  wrapped 
in  the  straw  paper  were  not  the  least  injured,  nor 
could  you  have  told  that  they  had  been  in  the  water." 

We  have  also  a  letter  from  ihe  post  njajter  at 
Alexandria,  Lou.  which  says — "A  great  deal  of 
noise  has  been  made  within  the  last  eighteen  months, 
about  papers  lost  or  mislaid.  The  charges  against 
the  post  masters  are  unjust,  I  believe.  The  remote 
situation  of  this  ollice  might  be  expected  lo  cause 
many  miscarriages  of  ne»o|)apers — but  since  May, 
lS-27,  not  more  than  one  or  two  numbers  of  yuur 
paper  have  tailed.  'I'he  reason  is  that  you  do  jus- 
tice in  packing  them."  He  then  goes  on  to  describe 
the  ditlicully  and  trouble  which  ensues  because  of 
careless  and  iiisuflBeient  packing,  and  recommends 
our  manner,  with  the  use  of  straw  paper  for  wrap- 
pers. 

^  As  there  are  many  persons  "in  these  our  days" 
who  think  it  unreasonable  lo  expect  that  an  editor 
should  tell  Ihe  truth,  unless  politically  or  personally 
interested — vve  shall  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that, 
very  generally,  we  are  sure  that  the  complaints 
against  the  post  olFices  are  unjust,  and  that  we  have 
no  private  interest  in  Ihe  manufacture  or  consump- 
tion ul  .-.Iraw  paper,  except  in  its  reduced  coal  lo  our- 
selves and  Ihe  belter  accommodation  of  our  readers 
lucre  aie,  however,  some  parts  of  Ihe  country,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  Ihe  seal  of  government 
loo,  that,  if  papers  were  wrapped  in  sheet  iron  and 
directed  in  letters  of  adamant,  they  would  fail  ol 
their  destination,  through  Ihe  multitude  of  lillle  post 
ottices,  and  the  indilfereiice  of  those  who  have  char"e 
of  them.  We  have,  perhaps,  from  first  to  last,  lost 
100  subscribers  in  Virginia,  for  this  a>signcd  cause; 
and  been  compelled  in  numerous  cases,  to  give  up 
the  hope  of  supplviiig  gentlemen  who  wi-hed  lo  re- 
ceive our  paper.  But  complants  of  this  kind  are  now 
not  more  frcrpieut  thau  formerly.  We  also  adujit 
thai,  with  all  our  care,  we  ourselves  make  some  few 
errors  or  omissions — but  many  have  received  our 
paper  ten  years  without  requiring  one  missing  num- 
ber lo  complete  their  files.  [Mtes' Jiegister. 


EPIGRAM. 

Of  old,  to  debtors  Ihat  insolcenl  died, 
Egypt  the  rights  of  sepulture  denied; 
A  different  trade  cnlighlen'd  Christians  drive. 
And  charitably  bury  them  dive! 
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J      The  Next  Leuisi.ature Though  it  is  well 

known  that  we  endeavour  lo  discharge  our  duly  to 
Ihe  public,  eschewing  in  this  journal  all  interference 
in  the  parly  politics  of  Ihe  day;  yel  in  this  last  fi'el- 
ing  we  may  have  too  far  abstained  from  what  may 
perhaps  be  intelligibly  called,  agricultural  jwlitics. 
by  that  we  mean  the  incasures  within  Ihc  piovincc 
of  Ihe  Legislature  of  the  Utatc,  which  have  a  direct 
bearing,  not  on  the  advancement  of  any  particular 
man  or  faction,  but  on  Ihe  character  of  the  Stale 
and  the  permanent  interests  of  those  who  have  some 
property  at  stake  in  the  commonwealth. 

\\e  have  determined,  therefore,  to  be  more  mind- 
ful in  future  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Legislature; 
for  it  ou^ht  to  exercise,  as  the  conslilution  always 
intended  it  should,  the  chief  control  over  the 
domestic  affairs,  and  the  rights  of  person  and  pro- 
perly within  Ihe  stale. 

We  shall  lake  occasion  from  time  to  lime,  exer- 
cising the  freedom  of  a  public  journalist,  lo  intimate 
such  measures  as  we  believe  would  benefit  the  far- 
mer and  planter,  regardless  of  [)rejudices  whelher 
of  local  or  of  factious  origin.  But,  alas!  when  we 
consider  Ihe  steady  progiess  of  Ihe  state,  in  almost 
all  that  indicates  decline  of  public  character,  and 
individual  prosperity,  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  organic  defect  in  our  systems,  or  some  moral 
incubus  weighing  on  the  bosom  of  Ihe  state,  thai 
bailies  all  reasoning  and  defies  all  remedy.  Where 
can  we  turn  our  contemplation,  where  can  we  cast 
our  regards,  without  being  struck  by  melancholy 
proofs  of  deterioration  in  circumstances  and  charac- 
ter.' by  character  we  mean  education,  intelligence, 
manners,  public  spirit,  all  the  adornments  of  the 
gentleman,  and  the  energy  and  knowledge  of  pub- 
lic history  and  of  elementary  rinlils,  which  distin- 
guished the  patriot  of  our  revolutionary  epoch,  and 
the  first  few  years  that  succeeded? 

By  circumstances  wc  understand  the  means  of 
living  free  from  debt,  with  a  fortune  adequate  to 
keep  houses  in  good  order,  farms  in  a  course  of  iui- 
proveraenl,  children  well  dressed,  and  in  Ihe  way  of 
intellectual  culture,  with  the  granary  and  Ihe  meat- 
house,  and  Ihe  dairy  and  the  cellar,  well  stored, 
and  something  in  the  cupboard,  more  cheering  than 
cold  water,  lo  refresh  the  weary  traveller,  and  wel- 
come the  worthy  friend.  Take  your  horse  and  ride 
for  a  day  through  the  high  way,  or  the  by  way,  and 
what  do  you  see  on  the  road  side?  not  the  new 
house,  nor  even  the  new  shingle  on  the  old  one  to 
bieak  oir  the  pcltings  of  the  pitiless  storm! — Where 
ire  the  new  fences,  and  plantations  of  fruit  trees, 
and  gardens,  and  lands,  drained  and  irrigated,  and 
rich  dairies,  and  people  well  clad,  riding  on  good 
horses,  well  caparisoned?  where  the  sound  of  mu- 
sic, the  cheerful  countenance,  and  the  jocund  heart, 
the  country  dancing  schools,  and  innocent  frolicks; 
natural  Iruils  of  a  prosperous,  and  unerring  si'ns 
of  a  happy  population,  such  as  even  young  men 
now  living  may  remember  lo  have  seen  in  every 
county  in  Ihe  stale.'  Alas!  all  is  decay  and  ruin,  and 
g'ooD}  and  despondency. 
"Even  those  healthful  sports   that  grac'd  the  peaceful 

scene, 
I.iv'd  in  each  look,  and  brighlcn'd  all  the  green  j 
These,  far  dcpurling,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
.ind  rural  inirlh  and  manners  are  no  more." 

A  population  of  educated,  spirited,  intelligent' 
reasoning,  principled,  and  honourable  freemen,  is 
last  dwindling  into  an  uneducated,  spiritless,  unin- 
formed, populace;  our  tide  water  counties  if  not 
letrograding,  arc  stationary  in  papulation;  the  many 
are  in  debt  to  the  few;  children  are  reared  without 
education,  classical  or  scientific;  and  however  true 
it  be,  tliat  "man  made  the  town,  and  God   anadc 


the  country,"  yet  the  country  is  a  picture  of  dilapi- 
dation and  despair,  and  Ihe  means  of  that  refine- 
ment which  WHS  once  the  well  grounded  boast  of 
Ihe  "gentleman  farmer"  of  .Maryland,  have  departed 
without  any  remaining  benelil,  but  the  '■benefit  at 
the  act." 

Tlial  such  is  Ihe  condition  to  which  wc  have  been 
gradually  descending,  it  were  vain  lo  deny.  The 
truth  is  not  always;  but  is  it  never  lo  be  told?  If 
indeed  the  disorder  he  wiihoul  a  remedy,  theo 
it  were  belter  that  the  palienl  should  not  bo  ad- 
monished of  bis  d.mger;  hi  him  sink  in  the  confi- 
dence of  his  strenKlh,  and  expire  in  the  fatuous 
persuasion  of  a  healthful  and  prolonged  existence. 

S>  Virginia  Brocoli — NVhelher  it  be  that  their 
pride  docs  not  run  in  that  way,  or  that  they  would 
modestly  hide  their  lights,  or  how  it  is,  wc  know  not, 
but  our  Virginia  friends  so  rarely  boast  of  excellence 
in  their  horticultural  or  agricultural  (irodiiclions  that 
we  are  the  more  pleased  to  make  mention  of  a  purple 
Brocoli,  produce  of  the  garden  of  Mr.  'I'.  Taylor.of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  which,  a  few  days  since,  says 
our  correspondent,  weighed  Si  pounds.  "The  cir- 
cumference measures  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
cross  Ihe  top  it  is  VJi,  Ihe  Howcr  is  a  compact 
mas3,"  and  that  was  somewhat  smaller  than  one 
which  he  had  previously  sent  lo  a  neighbour. 


T  Mr.  Randolph.— P^xtracts  from  the  letters  of 
two  much  valued  friends  in  Richmond,  men  of  sound 
judgment  and  cultivated  lasle.      One  says:  — 

"1  sincerely  regret  that  your  official  avocations 
compelled  you  to  leave  Richmond  before  you  had 
fully  explored  our  localities,  or  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  our  society,  both  male  and  female, 
and  above  all  before  the  debates  in  our  convention 
assumed  their  full  interest,  Mr.  Randolph,  for  Ihe 
first  lime  during  our  convention,  made  a  speech 
some  eight  or  ten  days  ago,  which  rivetted  Ihe  at- 
tention of  the  audience  for  two  hours,  although  he 
rose  just  before  the  usual  time  of  adjournment.  As 
a  specimen  of  oratory,  the  speech  greatly  exceeded 
any  thing  I  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the  anxiety 
to  hear  him  again  surpasses  all  description." 

The  other  correspondent  says  as  much  in  yet 
fewer  word.*. 

"Randolph's  speech  on  Saturday  was  the  most 
plendid  one  I  ever  heard— I  never  expect  to  hear 
its  like  again." 


O  The  vTriler  of  a  series  of  well  written  letters 
bearing  the  postmark  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  is  re- 
spectfully iuformeil  that  No.  1,  of  the  series  has  not 
been  received,  and  Ihat  the  letters,  though  enter- 
taining and  of  good  moral  tendency,  do  not  fall  un- 
der any  of  the  heads  that  belong  lo  this  paper de- 
voted as  it  i.s  almost  exclusively,  lo  practice  agricul- 
ture, domestic  economy,  horticulture,  and  natural 
history.  These  lellers  would  heller  suit  some  lite- 
rary and  moral  periodical,  and  will  be  retained  to 
take  any  direction  which  may  be  given  by  their  in- 
telligent author. 

^  W^e  hav-  received  "A  Price  Catalogue  of  Ihc 
celebrated  Chilton  Breeding  Slock,  which  was  sold 
by  auction,  at  Chilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham, 
England,  on  Monday,  SIst  of  August,  and  Tuesday, 
1st  of  September,  IS-29,"  which  we  shall  publish  in 
our  next,  wilh  some  remarks  prepared  to  accompany 
it,  under  Ihe  expectation  that  we  might  have  insert- 
ed them  in  this  nunibcr. 

arj"  Large  Radish — We  have  now  in  our  office 
a  radish  weighing  ten  pounds  and  a  half.  It  is  121 
inches  long,  and  '20  inches  in  circumference  in  the 
largest  place,  which  is  within  a  couple  of  inches  of 
the  lower  end.  It  appears  to  be  of  Ihe  common 
scarlet  kind,  and  resembles  a  large  fat  goose  trussed 
for  the  spit. 
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O"  Once  again  and  for  all,  we  must  repeat  that  in 
regard  to  macliines,  grain,  &c-  we  always  publish  all 
the  information  we  liave,  and  after  that, all  comniuni- 
cations  must  be  addressed  to  the  inventors,  vemteri,  or 
agents — lime  is  too  precious  lo  employ  it  in  conduct- 
ing the  correspondence  of  other  people.  With  all  the 
diligence  we  can  use  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  dis- 
charge arrearages  with  our  own  correspondents  in 
cases  that  mutually  and  properly  concern  us.  In  the 
case  of  the  New  York  threshing  machine,  spoken  of 
in  vol.  1 1,  No.  a,  our  readers  are  respectfully  refer- 
red to  Sinclair  and  Moore,  machine  makers,  Balti- 
more, to  be  addressed  by  letters  post  paid. 


THE  HORSE  ECLIPSE. 
Mr.  Siinker:  Harrison  Co.  Ay.  Sept.  15,  1829. 

In  the  American  Farmer,  vol.  11,  page  61,  you 
published  an  extract  of  my  letter,  and  a  certificate 
of  L.  Shcrly,  of  the  performances  of  a  horse  call- 
ed Eclipse,  and  on  page  101,  he  replies,  and  says, 
"the  certificate  alluded  to  has  been  altered  to  suit 
some  impostor's  own  purposes."  I  did  not  question 
Mr.  ^hcrly's  certificate  myself,  but  others  did, 
which  induced  me  to  request  the  pedigree  and  per- 
formances fully  confirmed  and  aulhenlicated  by 
some  person  or  persons,  whose  authority  could  not 
be  doubled.  When  I  saw  Mr.  Sherly's  reply,  I  in- 
tended ere  this  to  have  had  the  mailer  fully  inves- 
tigated, and  the  impostor  if  possible  dclcclcd,  but 
it  has  not  been  convenient  for  me  lo  allend  lo  it.  i 
therefore  have  concluded  barely  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  the  certificates  of  Wm.  Bowman  of  Lexington, 
and  Alexander  Givens  of  tliis  county.  It  appears 
to  me  from  those  certificates,  that  the  iniposilion 
now  rc»ls  between  Messrs.  Sherly  and  Bowman; 
however,  they  can  answer  for  themselves,  and  in- 
form the  public  if  neither  of  Ihera,  who  then  is. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wm.  L.^mme. 

I  do  hereby  certify,  that  in  182G,  I  purchased  a 
blind  bay  hor^e  of  Wm.  Bowman,  iif  Lexington,  as 
agent  of  Lewis  Sherly,  and  in  March  18iG,  Mr. 
Bowman  gave  me  his  certificate  of  the  pi'rformances 
of  jaid  horse  as  received  verbally  from  Mr.  Sherly. 
And  in  1827,  Mr.  Bowman  haiulcd  a  certificate 
signed  Lewis  Sherly,  which  he  saii!  he  had  receiv- 
ed enclosed  in  a  Idler  to  him  by  L.  Shcrly,  a  copy 
of  which  is  published  in  the  American  Fartncr,vol. 
11,  No.  8,  |)aec  61.  Alexanoer  Givens. 

Jlugust  20,  1829. 

L.^TEST  Foreign  News. 
Intelligence  one  day  later  than  that  contained  in 
our  last  has  been  received  at  New  York  from  Eng- 
land. There  is  nothing  of  much  interest  to  our 
readers  in  the  paper^  received.  A  private  letter 
asseits,  that  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England 
arc  in  a  stale  ol  extreme  distress,  notwithstanding 
the  statements  of  ininislerial  papers  to  the  contrary. 
An  extensive  failure  had  occurred  at  York, — the 
liouf^o  of  MiM^rs.  Armstrong.  It  is  mentioned  as 
probable,  that  the  Emperor  of  iiussia  will  modify 
the  liealy  of  pcaci'  wilh  Turkey,  at  Ihc  suggestion 
of  other  powers,  eo  ai  lo  luakc  it  more  satisfactory 
to  his  allies,  and  pri>bably  more  capable  of  execu- 
tion by  Turkey.  Acroiinls  from  Genoa  mention 
that  on  Ihc  night  of  Ihc  7lh  of  October,  a  severe 
stnriii  wa»  cxpiiicncrd  there,  Hhiih  lasted  from  11 
u'cluok  at  iii;;ht  uiilil  4  o'clock  Ihc  next  morning, 
and  Ihal  gnat  appri  hcnsions  were  entertained  foi 
the  salVly  of  the  nuiiii'rous  shippiiig  in  the  port. 
The  dilliciillies  of  the  Bank  ol  Lisbon  are  said  lo 
have  bcin  cau»eil  by  a  riqni^ilion  made  on  it  by 
Don  Miguel,  who  wanted  money  lo  raise  troops. 
The  counlry  is  rcpri'senleil  as  luiiig  involved  in 
much  pecuniary  <li>lress,  and  many  owners  of  pro- 
perly are  unalile  to  derive  snlVnient  income  from 
their  estates  lo  pay  the  taxes  imposed  on  Ihcm. 


Liverpool  Markets,  Oct.  24. 

Since  Tuesday  we  have  received  a  moderate  sup- 
ply of  oats  and  of  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  flour 
and  oatmeal.  The  imports  are  very  small.  Yes- 
terday a  good  demand  sprang  up  for  new  wheat  at 
Tuesday's  prices,  and  to-day  an  advance  of  '2d  per 
bushel  ivas  obtained;  the  sales  have  however  only 
been  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  old  there  hail 
scarcely  been  any  sales  eflfected.  Barley  rather 
cheaper.  Oats  are  at  moderate  request,  and  flour 
andoatmeal  dull  sale;  withoutany  alteration  in  prices. 

Cotton,  Oct.  24 — The  sales  of  cotton  this  day, 
arc  estimated  at  1500  bags. 

A  letter  from  Liverpool,  dated  24lh  ult.  says — "Ihc 
crop  of  cloversecd  is  understood  to  be  deficient,  and 
110  casks  American  have  been  sold  at  59s.  per  c»vl.'' 
London  Markets,  Oct.  23. 

Corn  Eichcinge. — The  supplies  of  grain  this  week 
are  not  considerable,  but  there  is  plenty  of  flour. 
The  trade  for  wheat  continues  very  slack,  and 
Monday's  terms  are  wilh  difficulty  maintained. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  JVovember  27- 
,^;ipies,  best,  bbl.   1.75  a  2.25.      Beans,  white,  bushel 

1.00  a  1.25.     Beef,  mess,  bbl.  9.00  a ;   cargo  No.  1, 

1.50  a ;  No.  2,  6.50  a Butter,  inspected,  No. 

1,  new,  lb.  .13  a  .15.  C/icfse,  new  milk,  .6  a  .S;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Ftour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  6.00  a 
0.25,  Genesee,  6. 00 a  6. 12;  Rye,  best,  3.15 a  4.00.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .15  a  .18;  Barley  .61; Oats  .40  a 
.45.  flogs'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  8^.  Pork,  clear 
bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.00  a  12.50;  Cargo,  No.  1 
12.00  a  12.50.  Seci/s,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4vO0; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38a.  50;  White  HoneysucklcClover,33  a. 50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .la.S;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel VVurzel .     H'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,, 38  a 

.40;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .20  a  .25;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .26;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a  .21;  do. 
spinning,  Istsort,  30  a  .32. 


183i». 
Dece.mber. 


Saturday, 

.    5 

Sunday, 

.    6 

Monday, 

.     7 

Tuesday, 

.     8 

Wednesday,. 

.     9 

Thursday,.... 

.  10 

Friday, 

.  11 

Sun. 

Length 

Rises.       Sets. 

of  days. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

H.      M. 

7  19 

4  41 

9  22 

7  20 

4  40 

9  20 

7  20 

4  40 

9  20 

7  21 

4  39 

9   18 

7  21 

4  39 

9  18 

7  21 

4  39 

9   18 

7  22 

4  38 

9   16 

Moon 
Seta. 


H.     M. 

1  m 

2  34 

3  44 

4  51 

5  57 

rises. 

6  13 


Moon— Full  Moon,  10th  8  h.  31  m.  Morn. 


BAXTIZaOBi:  PRICES  OT7HBENT. 


Prices  Current  in  JVew  York,  JS''ovember  28. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  . — .  Cotton.  New  Orleans  .9J 
a.l2J;  Upland,  .8i  a. 11;  Alabama,  .8J  a  1 1.  Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax.  13  a.  18.  /•'/(ijr,  Ame- 
rican, 1  a  8.  /■'(ojTsetJ,  rough,  cask  9.15  a  10.00;  clean — ; 
Flour,  N.  York,l)bl.  5.314  a  5.50;  Canal  5. 314  a  5.624; 
Bait.  Howard  st.  5. 814  a  6;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.814; 
country, —  a  5.3'4;  Alcxand'a,  5.314  a  5.15;  Fredericks- 
burg 5.25  a  5.3*4;  Petersburg.  5.314  a Rye  Flour, 

3.50  a  3.15;   Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15  a ;  per  hhd 

13.50  a .    Giniii,  Wheat,  Vir.  1.05  a  1.08;  N.  Caro. 

—  a  — ;  Rye,  North,   65  a  61;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  .48  a 
.58;  Barley,  .6 1  a — ;  Oats, South  and  North,  .30  a  .31; 

Peas,  white,  dry  1  bu. ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  S.OO.  Pro- 

viiiom,  Beef,  mess  1.15  a  8;   prime  5.314  a  5.15;  cargo 

a  4.25;  Butter, N.  York,  .12  a.  15;  shipping,  .8  a  1 1; 

l.ard,  .5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11.00  a  11.60;  prime  9.  a  9.50; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Nurthcrn 

.9  a  .  10.  Rice  .2.60  a  .3.     Tobacco,  Virginia  .44  a  .8  a  .1; 
Kentucky,  .4  a  .6  a  .1. 


Corrected  for  the  ..Qmerican  Fartner. 

BALTiMonE  Markets. — A  small  reduction  will  be  no- 
ticed in  the  prices  of  flour  and  grain.     Howard  street 

flour  is  selling  from  wagons  at  §5.     Live  Stock Beef 

on  the  hoof  continues  the  same  as  at  our  last. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  t 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  1.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  IS.OOj 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  1.00  a  12.00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4  00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inepeo- 
lions  of  the  week  comprise  214  hogsheads  Maryland, 
and  14  hogsheads  Ohio.— Total  288  hhds. 

Flodr — best  white  wheat  family,  $6.26  a  6.76 «n- 

per.  Howard  st.  5.25o — ;  city  mills, 4. SI4  a  6.26;  Sus- 
quehanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50  a  2.62^ — Grain, 
liest  red  wheat,  .95o.9S;  best  white   do.  1.05  a  1.10; 

oriiinary  to  good,  .90  a. Corn,  old  while,  .42  a  .43; 

yel.  .42«.43;  ncw,.31— RvE,  .46  0.41— Oats,. 21  o  . 

Beans,!.  10  0 Peas,  .65  a Clover  seed,  3.16  a  4 

— Timothy,  —  2.50-Orciiard  Grabs,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  o  ;.50 — Lucerne.314a  .50  lb. — Barlet,.60  a. 66 

Flaxseeh,  1.20— Cotton,  ;  ir.  .94  a  .104  Lou.  .11  o.It 

—  Alab.  .941  .11— Tcnn.  .94  a  .10— N.  Car.  .8J  o  .S^- 
Geo.  .9  a  .  10— Whisket,  hlids.  1st  p.  .23^  a.— ;  in  bblt. 

.25   a  26 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .I6a.l6 

washed,.  18  o.20 — crossed,. 20  o.22-threc-quarlcr,.IJ 
a  .30-full  do.  .3O0  .35,  accord'g  to  qiial. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §220  a  225;  Country, dew-rotted,  I20a  140— water- 
rotted,  I'On  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  ■ 

6.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.16  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  I,  —  o  6.25;  No.  2,  5.15  a No.  S, 

4.00  a Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .9  a  .94 — Fea- 
thers, .33  o. Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.61, 

ground,  1.25  bbl. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.00  a  6.00. 
— Pork,  4.50— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.25  to 
2.50;  by  llic  single  cord,  2.15 — Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel 
load,  3.25  to  3.16- Hickory,  4.60. 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  December  I. 
i?fM-ira.r,  yellow  — .a. 23;  Beans,  bu'.hcl  §1.00  a  1.25; 
Deef,  mess  Ida  10.50,  prime  9  a  9.60,  cargo  1;  Butler,  No 
I,  .»4  a — ,  No.  2,  6.  a — ;  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .94  a  .13, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Tennessee  9.  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  /■'f.cl/ieij,  South.  .34  a  .36,  West.  .33  a.3.|;  Flax  .li 
a. 8.   f/oiir,  sup.  5,25,   fine, 6.00a  —  ;   Ryo  3.62',  a  3.16; 

Corn  meal,  lids.  12.25  a ,  bis., a  2.25;  Flaxsted, 

cask a  ;  bu.  1.15  a  1.20;  Groin,  Wheat  1.02  a  1.06; 

Rye  .60  a.53,  f^orn  1.  e.  while,  .44  a  .—,1.  c.  yellow,  .44 
a  .45,  u.  c.  round,  .50  a  .— ;  Oats  .30  a  .36,  Barley,  Pa. 
■';0  a. 55;  do.  ICast.  .66  a.61;  black-eyed  Peas  ..10  a  .50. 
//nms,  Jersey  .9  a  .In,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .14  a  .8; 
//rmp,  220a225;  /.an/, . 6  a .  1 ;  Oil,  linseed,  68  o  Ii9;  Pork, 

mess,  I2.OO0 ,  prune  1 1.60a  12;  cargo  10.00  a  10.25; 

/;i«, 2.60 a 3.25;  V'odocco,  Kentucky  .6a  .1,  Vir.  .44  a  .1; 
IKiiol,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26  a  . — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
v.-ashod,  generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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.A.OB.ZCVLTURS. 


"U  U  priDcipally  as  moniirarturosanil  commerce  Icml 
«o  increase  the  value  of  larric-iiUural  productions,  ami  to 
extend  tlirir  application  to  the  wants  and  comforts  ol 
•ocict),  tliat  llicy  deserve  tlic  foslorinB  care  of  govcrn- 
mont."  \Pnsidcnt  Jackson's  Mtstage. 

(The  just  sentinieni  se  well  expressed  by  the  ve- 
teran Patriot  at  llic  lic;id  of  the  povernment,  isap- 
propriatcly  run  out  and  ivoll  elaboiatcd,  if  wp  may 
»o  eay,  in  tlie  following  esisajr:] 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AGRICULTURE 
TO  A  NATION. 

As  the  abundance  of  capital  is  the  principal  source 
of  employmcnl,  and  as  agriculture  tends  more  than 
any  other  brajich  of  business  to  increase  the  general 
capital  of  a  country,  it  must  in  the  same  proportion 
more  cllectually  promote  the  employment  of  a  peo- 
ple. To  prove  that  it  does  possess  this  tendency,  I 
may  here  cite  an  authority  to  which  the  most  emi- 
nent political  economists  bow  with  defcrenoe.  Adam 
Smith  says — "No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a 
greater  quantity  o( productive  labour  than  that  of  the 
farmer.  Not  only  his  labouring  servants,  hut  his  la- 
bouring cattle,  are  productive  labourers.  In  agricul- 
ture too,  nature  labours  along  ivilh  man;  and  though 
her  labour  costs  no  expense,  its  produce  has  its  value, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  most  expensive  workiuen.  The 
most  important  operations  of  agriculture  seem  in- 
tended not  so  much  to  increase,  though  they  do  that 
too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility  of  nature  towards  the 
production  of  plants  most  profitable  to  man.  A  field 
overgrown  with  briars  and  brambles  may  frequently 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best 
cultivated  vineyard  or  corn  field.  Planting  and  til- 
lage frequently  regulate,  more  than  they  animate,  the 
active  ferlihiy  of  nature;  and  after  all  their  labour 
a  great  part  of  the  work  always  remains  to  be  done 
by  her.  The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle,  there- 
fore, employed  it.  agriculture,  not  on'j  occasion,  like 
the  workmen  in  manufactures,  th»  leproductioji  of  a 
value  equal  to  their  own  cont'mption,  or  to  the  ca- 
pital which  employs  theui;  together  with  its  own 
profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  value."  A  litlle  far- 
ther on,  the  same  lucid  writer  remarks,  that  "the 
capital  employed  in  agriculture  not  only  p'lts  into 
motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labjur  than 
any  equal  capital  employed  in  inanufactui;is,  but  in 
proportion,  too,  to  the  quantity  of  producdve  labour 
it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  value  !o  the  annu- 
al produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  th«  country,  to 
the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhibitants.  Of 
all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  rmployed,  it  is 
by  far  the  mott  advantageous  to  societj." 

The  numbers  employed  in  agricilture,  in  such 
large  countries  as  France  and  Ergland,  have  by 
tome  writers  been  computed  at  haf,  by  others  at  a 
third,  by  none  less  than  a  fourth,  rt'  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.'  Howevir  calculations  may 
differ,  those  occupied  in  the  cult  re  of  the  earth,  at 
any  rate,  considerably  exceed  innumber  those  em- 
ployed in  any  other  species  of  ranual  labour,  and, 
most  probably,  those  engaged  inevery  other  kind  of 
employment  put  together.  Thi  very  circumstance 
of  its  affording  immediate  occr'ation  to  so  conside- 
rable a  portion  of  the  populatiti,  should  entitle  ag- 
riculture to  the  most  marked  ncouragement,and  is 
an  additional  reason  why  it  '•  to  be  considered  the 
greatest  and  most  imporlar  source  of  labour  and 
employment. 

•Sir  John  Sinclair  estim'^'  this  country  to  contain 
97,000,000  of  acres;  of  w'eh,  deducting  for  liouses, 
roads,  riTcrs,  lakes,  and  cJer  parts  incapable  of  culti- 
Talion,  ■!,000,000,  there  rnain,  for  productive  purpo.'ses, 
60,000,000  of  acres;  ofaese  60,000,000  of  acres,  only 
5,000,000  arc  employed.'  raising  grain,  25,000,000  arc 
in  pasturage,  and  nolefthan  30,000,000  are  either  en- 
tirely waste,  or  but  imirfeclly  cultivated. 
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liesides  the  multitudes  to  whom  the  culture  of  the 
earth  affords  immediate  employment,  it  indirectly 
gives  occupation  to  many  more,  in  a  greater  degree, 
than  any  other  branch  of  labour  whatever;  for,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  most  conducive  to  long  life  (and 
we  may  add, — though  at  tlie  present  day  reganled 
as  an  evil, — to  population  also,)  it  necessarily  occa- 
sions the  greatest  demand  for  the  artificial  necessa- 
ries of  existence,  and  thereby  indireclly  employs 
more  artizans  and  manufacturers  than  any  other. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  the  great  source  of  em- 
ployment to  a  people,  but  when  carried  to  perfec- 
tion, secures  that  employment  more  effectually  than 
any  other  occupation  whatever.  Manufactures  and 
commerce  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  any  coun- 
try,however  vigorous  and  nourishing  tiiey  may  be  at 
any  one  period.  Taxes,  oppression,  civil  commo 
lions,  foreign  war,  and  a  thousand  other  causes,  may 
check,  discourage,  or  totally  annihilate  them,  and 
deprive  its  natives  of  those  sources  of  employment 
which  once  engaged  multitudes.  'I"o  this,  ample 
testimony  is  borne  by  those  once  great  commercial 
states,  which  at  present  exists  only  in  name.  \Vhen 
capital,  on  the  contrary,  is  laid  out  in  highly  culti- 
vating the  earth,  it  not  only  affords  extensive  em- 
ployment to  the  present,  but  secures  it  to  future  ge- 
nerations. Of  both  these  circumstances,  one  coun- 
try in  Europe  affords  a  striking  demonstration;  I  al- 
lude to  the  Netherlands;  a  brief  review  of  the  an- 
cient and  present  slate  of  which  will  prove  the  jus- 
tice of  the  obscivation,  and  the  general  utility  of 
agriculture  to  a  state. 

'I'he  Netherlands  in  general,  and  the  province  of 
Flanders  in  particular,  though  now  cultivated  and 
improved  to  the  utmost,  aflbrded  at  one  period  a 
very  different  prospect.  The  vast  forest  of  Arden- 
nes overspread  and  rendered  useless  almost  its 
whole  extent.  The  Counts  of  Flanders  were,  on 
this  account,  styled  the  Foresters  of  Flanders.  The 
country  was,  beside,  covered  with  marshes  and  stag- 
nant waters.  The  Scheld,  unrestrained  by  the  hand 
of  man,  overflowed  its  level  banks,  deluged  the 
npightiniirins  plains,  and  rendered  them  at  once 
both  desolate  and  unliealiljy.  A^rinilturp  has  ef- 
fected the  wonderful  change  now  observable:  intro- 
duced first  by  the  monks,  and  adopted  afterwards 
by  the  peasants,  it  made  rapid  advances  to  perfec- 
tion, in  proportion  as  the  latter  were  relieved  from 
the  feodal  oppression,  and  secured  from  the  rapacity 
of  their  lords.  The  manufactories  afterwards  es- 
tablished in  the  cities  of  Flanders,  afforded  addi- 
tional encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coun- 
try. They  doubly  promoted  its  progress  to  perfec- 
tion: the  husbandman,  secure  of  a  ready  market 
for  his  iirodiictions,  in  the  rising  consumption  of  the 
crowded  towns,  was  invited  to  increase  his  exer- 
tions; and,  by  augmenting  his  capital,  was  enabled 
more  effectually  to  execute  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  his  farm.  The  adventurous  merchant,  not 
finding  surticient  scope  for  the  employment  of  his 
wealth  in  commerce,  or  allured  hy  the  natural  at- 
tractions of  the  country,  exerted  the  same  spirit  in 
cultivation  which  he  had  previously  done  in  trade, 
and,  by  securing  his  riches  in  the  soil,  rendered 
their  benefits  permanent  to  future  generations.  The 
princes  of  Flanders  afforded  peculiar  encourage- 
ment to  these  exertions,  and  judiciously  bestowed 
premiums  on  those  who  excelled  in  this  the  most 
useful  of  all  occupations.  The  effects  of  so  fortu- 
nate a  combination  of  circumstances  soon  became 
visible.  As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  the  forests 
of  Flanders  were  extirpated;  canals  were  formed, 
which  at  once  drained  the  country,  and  opened  a 
comniunication  between  its  most  distant  districts. 
The  Scheld,  restrained  to  its  proper  bed  by  the  ne- 
cessary precautions,  no  longer  desolated  the  country 
it  should  enrich;  the  soil  was  laid  open  to  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  Flanders  be- 
came the  most  fertile  and  cultivated  portion  of  Eu- 
rope, 


A  variety  of  well-known  cauics,  not  here  neces- 
sary to  be  cnumera'eil,  have  long  since  deprived 
those  countries  of  the  commerce  «hicli  they  once 
possessed;  their  agrieulture,  however,  fcela  no  de- 
cay, and  still  afl'ords  employment  to  the  numerous 
inhabitants.  The  inanul'acturcB  of  Luuvain  have 
disappeared;  the  Iraile  of  Antwerp,  compRralivcly 
speaking,  may  be  s.iid  to  be  extinct;  but  the  fields 
of  Flanders  retain  their  fertilily;  their  population  is 
augmented  almost  beyond  parallel;  and  they  aflurd 
an  irrefragable  prool  that  .'Jgricu/dire  it  the  moit 
solid  ba$i3  of  iiational  prosperity.  Even  the  ravages 
of  war  are  not  able  to  deprive  agriculture  of  the 
firm  possession  of  the  soil  whi<:h  it  once  obtains. 
In  the  sixteenth  century — a  period  the  luost  unpros- 
pcrous  to  these  provinces — when  all  their  other  arts 
declined  or  disappeareil,  the  cultivation  of  the  earth 
retained  its  native  vigour.  Their  husbandry,  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  well  known,  is  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  any  [)art  of  Europe;  their  population 
s'-rpassed  hy  none;  their  inhabitants  feel  no  want  of 
employment;  and  their  comfortable  habitations, 
wholesome  (bod,  and  the  decent  competence  they 
enjoy,  express,  in  strong  terms,  to  the  delighted  tra- 
veller, that  each  shares  the  plenty  which  pervades 
the  fields. 

The  present  state  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany 
would  lead  us  to  similar  conclusion".  Though  the 
misfortunes  ol  Italy,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  considerably  injured  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  their  cities,  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  still  one  of  the  most  cultivated  in  Europe. 

If  any  adilitional  proof  were  required,  that  agri- 
culture is  the  great  and  secure  source  of  prosperity 
and  employment  to  the  jieople,  and  that  which  eve- 
ry government  should  principally  encourage,  let  the 
opinion  of  that  celebrated  and  learned  French  wri- 
ter, the  ingenious  Uaynal,  be  heard:  "Sans  la 
culture  des  terres,  lout  commerce  est  precaire;  parce 
qu'il  manque  des  premiers  fonds,  qui  sont  les  pro- 
ductions de  la  nature.  Les  nations  qui  ne  sont  que 
maritimes  on  commeryantes,  ont  bien  les  fruits  de 
commerce;  mais  I'arbre  en  appartient  aux  peuples 
agricoles.  L'Agriculturc  est  done  la  premiere,  et 
la  viritab/e  richesse  d'un  etat.  Tout  en  effet  depend 
et  resulte  de  la  culture  des  terres.  Elle  fait  la  force 
inlericure  des  tiats.  Elle  y  attire  les  richcsses  du 
dehors.  Toute  puissance  qui  vient  d'ailleur.s  que  de 
la  terre,  est  artificielle  et  pricaire,  soit  dans  la 
physique,  soil  dans  le  moral.  L'industrie  el  le  com- 
merce qui  ne  s'exercent  pas  en  premier  lieu  sur 
I'agricullure  d'un  pays,  sont  au  pouvoir  des  nations 
ctrangeres,  qui  peuvent  ou  les  disputer  par  I'tmula- 
tion,  ou  les  oter  par  I'envie;  soit  en  tlablissanl  la 
meme  Industrie  chez  elles,  soit  en  supprimant 
I'exportation  de  ieurs  maticres  en  ocuvre.  JNIais  un 
itat  bien  dtfriche,  bien  cullivc,  produit  les  hommes 
par  les  fruits  de  la  terre.  et  les  richesses  par  les 
hommes.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  les  dents  du  dragon  qu'il 
seme  pnur  enfinlcr  les  soldats  qui  se  dttruisent; 
c'est  le  lait  ile  Junon  qui  peupic  le  ciel  d'une  mul- 
titude innomhrable  d'etoiles." 

Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  from  what  has 
been  advanced,  that  I  desire  to  see  manufactures 
discouraged.  On  the  contrary  it  is  evident  that  a 
number  of  manufacturers  afford  many  and  consi- 
derable encouragements  to  agriculture,  and  useful 
employment  to  many  of  the  people.  They  raise  a 
near  and  ready  market  for  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  husbandman's  labour.  They  stimulate  him  to 
industry  and  employment,  by  presenting  various  ar- 
ticles of  convenience  or  ornament  to  hi.s  purchase; 
anil  the  capital  acquired  by  them  is  often  ultimately 
laid  out  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Manufac- 
tures should,  on  these  and  many  other  accounts, 
ever  claim  peculiar  attention  from  the  legislature, 
and  should  meet  with  every  assistance  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  those  members  of  the  commu- 
nity not  engaged  in  them,  and  who  always  form  ths 
majority  of  a  great  nation. 
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The  positions,  Ihcrefore,  sought  lo  be  esliiMiihcd 
are,  that  of  all  the  different  brandies  of  lalinur,  ag- 
riculture is  that  which  affords  the  most  produclive, 
secure,  and  extnnsive  employment  to  the  people; 
that  commerce  and  nianiifaclurcs  should  be  consider- 
ed as  subservient  to  its  interests,  and  tiiat  they  should 
not  be  encouraged  at  (he  expense  and  lo  the  detri 
ment  of  those  enijaircd  in  its  pursuits.  A  sensible 
writer  of  Ihc  last  century  gives  us  some  very  judi- 
cious remarks  upon  this  question,  and  with  which  I 
cannot  perhaps  more  appropriately  conclude: — "Ag- 
riculture and  manufactures,"  says  he,  "are  livins,  and 
must  always  wax  or  wane  with  each  other.  It  oUKht 
therefore,  to  be  the  object  both  of  Ihc  landed  and 
trading  interests,  lo  encourage  agriculture,  taken  in 
the  most  extensive  sense,  as  the  mother  and  support 
of  arts,  as  the  great  and  permanent  principle  of  our 
domestic  policy,  on  »vhich  our  allenlion  must  be  in- 
variably lixed,  if  We  mean  to  preserve  that  felicity, 
lo  which  Ihc  beneficence  of  Providence  has  given 
119  an  inconteslible,  and,  if  we  are  not  wanting  <o 
ourselves,  and  indefeasible  (itie." 

Philio  Agricolj;. 

Sept.  16,  1829.  [Bnt.  r,ir.  Mag. 

(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
Oh  the  Natural  Succession  of  Fokest  Trees 
IN  North  America. 
Sir, — In  vol.  iii.  p.  351,  an  extract  is  given  from 
Evelyn's  letter  lo  Sir  John  Aubrey,  slating  that 
beech  trees  grew  in  place  of  oaks  which  hail  been 
cut  down  by  his  grandfather,  and  that  birch  suecee<i- 
ed  beech  which  his  brother  had  extirpated.  In  the 
United  Slates,  the  spontaneous  succession  of  tiiiibei, 
of  a  different  kind  from  that  cut  down,  is  well 
known.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Snciehj 
for  promoting  Ji'^ricullwe,  vol,  i.,  there  are  several 
papers  on  tU'n  siilijecl,  by  Ihc  President,  the  late 
Kichard  Peters;  by  Dr.  Me'ase;  by  Mr.  John  .\dluni, 
who  had  long  been  a  surveyor  in  the  new  scllleriients 
in  Pennsylvania;  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  lelercuce  to 
the  fact  in  North  Carolina,  in  iMassachuselts,  and 
in  New  Jersey;  and  a  contirmalion  of  it  in  the  last 
mentioned  slate,  by  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Leaniin?.  lu  ll.e 
third  volume,  Mr  Isaac  Wayne,  son  of  the  Ameri 
can  general,  the  late  A.  Wayne,  also  gives  some   in 


the  land  be  enclosed,  a  growth  of  red  mulberry  tree, 
soon  tikes  place." — All  these  stalements  do  not  ad- 
mil  a  doulil  lo  i)e  entertained  of  the  natural  succes- 
sion of  forest  timber;  the  fact  is  moreover  familiar 
lo  every  man  who  has  lived  in  the  country,  and  to 
almost  eveiy  intelligent  person  in  Norlh  America.  I 
regret  that  llie  enterprising  voyager  did  not  live  lo 
shame  the  northern  critic  for  his  rudeness,  and  to 
enjoy  the  s.ilisfaclion  of  seeing  his  own  testimony  of 
a  curious  and  interesting  fact  in  natural  history  con- 
firmed by  others.  J,  M. 
Philadelphia,  May  1,  1829. 


Extract  from  an  article  "On  the  JVecessily  and  Jld- 
vanlage  of  inqiiirin«:  scientijicallij  into  the  Practices 
and  Results  of  Horlicullnre.  /<i/ Joskph  Hayward, 
Esq  ,"pu/j/isfte(/ t/i  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine, 
for  Augufl,  1829. 

"It  is  known,  that  when  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  are  deprived  of  life,  and  left  lo  nature,  a 
spontaneous  decomposition  takes  plice,  by  what  is 
called  fermentation;  ami  it  appears,  that,  during  the 
process  of  the  putrefactive  fermentation,  carbon  is 
liberated  in  Ihe  greatest  quantity,  and  reduced  lo  a 
stale  that  is  best  appropriated  as  food  for  plants;  and 
that  at  Ihe  san)e  lime,  a  part  of  Ihe  carbon,  which  is 
liberated  by  this  process,  unites  lo  oxygen,  and  forms 
carbonic  acid  gas;  and  a  part  also  unites  with  hy- 
drogen, and  forms  carburelteil  hydrogen  gas;  and 
when  in  this  stale  Ihe  carbon  is  dissipated  and  lost 
lo  the  plants. — To  prevent  this  loss,  and,  as  they  say, 
at  (he  same  time  lo  facilitate  putrefaction,  Ihe 
chemists  recommend  Ihe  adililion  of  quick  lime  to 
Ihe  fermenting  mass;  but  in  Ibis,  I  conceive,  they 
re  under  a  mistake;   for,  Ihe  formation  of  carburet 


every  description  that  we  are  in  the  habit  of  culti- 
vating, when  planted  in  a  soil  perfectly  destitute  of 
carbonaceous  matter,  lo  attain  the  utmost  size  to 
which  I  had  ever  seen  them  eroiv  in  Ihe  most  luxuri- 
ant soil;  and  such  plants  wcic  thus  brought  to  fruc- 
tify at  a  much  earlier  period, and  with  greater  vigor, 
than  by  any  other  means  rr  supply  of  food.  The 
solid,  or  clotted  pari  o(  the  blood  could  not  be  made 
availal)le,  until  reduced  b\  decomfiosilion;  and  as 
the  putrelaetive  feniienlaiion  was  unavoidably  at- 
tended with  obnoxious  effluvia,  I  at  first  reduced  it 
by  lime;  but  although  thus  rendered  soluble,  and 
productive  of  fertility,  it  was  not  so  much  so  as  the 
serum. 

The  writer  then  gives  the  results  of  chemical 
analysis  of  Ihe  serum  and  crassamenlum  of  blood, 
and  slates  that  "the  difference,  then,  in  these  sub- 
stances appears  to  be  that  crassamenlum  contains 
no  alkaline  sails,  and  the  serum  no  fibrine;"  and 
concludes  that  the  "absence  or  presence  of  carbon 
deleimines  Ihe  degree  of  fertility  of  Ihe  soil;  but 
we  also  discover  the  most  efficient  principle  or 
agent  fur  rendering  available  lo  plants,  and  such  as 
appears  prepared  f^ur  Ihe  pur|inse  by  nature,  which 
is  alkali.  The  alkaline  salts  have,  no  doubt,  been 
occasionally  noticed  as  being  productive  of  ferti- 
lity, but  as  their  principles  of  action  were  not  un- 
derstood, or  notpropcrly  defined,  their  utility  has 
never  been  established.  I  have  never  seen  alkaline 
salts  described  as  necessary  or  valuable  ingredients 
in  the  food  of  plants  in  any  chemical  work.  We 
know  thai  alkaline  salts  are  Ihe  production  of  vege- 
tables, but  as  has  been  observed,  Ihe  result  of  ac- 
tual experiment  proves  that  alkaline  salts  do  not  im- 
parl fertility  to   soils  that  are  destitute  of  carbona- 


tie  synonymous  Willi  putrprar-tion.— And  lurtber,  al- 
ili'Mj^li  quicklime  will  hasten  the  decomposition  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  and  retain  the  carbon, 
il  will  at  the  same  time  form  other  compounds, 
teresling  details  respccling  llie  appearance  of  limbei  I  which  are  not    soluble    in  water,  and,  therefore,  al- 


led  hydrogen  gas  being  an  inevitable  consequence  ofrH,?"  '  '  f.""'  ^  recent  experiment,  of  Sir 
putrefaction,  anv  subsTance  that  will  prevent  such  ^7''''^]' ^^''^'^  "  «PPe«rs  'hat  alkaline  salts  are 
formati.,,,  must  be  eonsidered  as  obstructing  the  pu-|"l';, "'  ">-'3-  ^'^  prevously  considered  lo  be,  ele- 
trelactive  fermentation,  (iuiek  lime,  added  to  a  fer-  ZJ  tP  ^'.''f """''  '"'  compounds  formed  of  a 
menling  substance,  will  no  doubt  hasten  its  dissolu-  "'f.'''"'^^"''*'«".=«  «"«)  oxygen;  and  that  such  me- 
lion,  and  at  Ihe  same  lime  prevent  Ihe  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  but  such  a  decomposition    cannot 


trees,  of  a  kind  different  from  those  which  former 
ly  covered  the  ground  in  his  vicinily,  and  which  had 
been  cut  down  by  an  American  army,  when  encamp- 
ed there  in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  the  year  1777 
and  spring  of  Ihe  following  year.  One  of  Ihe  above 
writers  refers  to  the  relation  of  ftlr.  Hcarne,  (Journey 
to  the  JVorthrrn  Ocean,  p.  452,)  for  the  fact  of  straw- 
berries growing  up  wild  near  Churchill  river,  and  in 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  such 
places  as  have  been  formerly  set  on  fire;  and  for 
that  of  hips  and  raspberry  bushes  shooting  up  in 
great  numbers,  in  burnt  places,  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  had  ever  been  seen  before.  Cartwright  is  also 
quoted  in  proof  of  the  point.  Me  observes  that,  "if 
through  carelessness  Ihc  old  spruce  woods  are  burnt, 
or  by  lightning,  Indian  tea  first  comes  up,  currants 
follow,  anil  after  them  birch."  (Journal  of  Trans,  at 
Labrador,  vol,  iii.  p.  225)  Nine  years  after  Ihe  pub- 
licalion  of  this  laslwoik,  M'Keiizie  slated  that,  land 
covered  with  spruce  pine  and  while  birch,  when 
laid  waste  by  fire,  produced  nothing  but  poplars:"' 
and  yet  the  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  his  work  very 
indelicately  declared  bis  ilisbelief  in  the  relation. 
Recently  we  have  additional  testimony  nn  this  sub- 
ject. In  the  manual  on  the  culture  of  silk,  prepared 
in  consequence  of  a  resolution  ol  llic  House  of  Ke- 
presentalives  of  the  American  Congress, and  publish- 
ed in  the  session  of  1823,  it  is  sl.itcil,  (p.  38,)  that 
"in  Tennessee,  when  a  native  forest  is  cut  down,  if 


*  Voyage  from  Montreal  to  the  Frozen  and  Pacific 
Ooeani. 


ihougb  it  prevents  one  loss,  it  will  occasion  another, 
and  a  greater.  But,  if  lime  be  slaked  before  it  be 
aditcd  to  the  fermenting  matter,  it  will  equally  facil- 
itate its  decomposition,  and  form  other  compositions 
that  will  be  perfectly  soluble.  Yet,  however  power- 
ful, as  an  agent  in  vegetation,  lime  may  be;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  when  properly  applied, 
and  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  capable  of 
producing  the  most  beneficial  effects;  I  believe  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  not  Ihe  most  elfieient  that  is 
prodiieeil  by  fire;  nor  that  which  acts  with  the  great- 
est jjcilily.in  imparling  to  inert  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter the  active  princifiles  of  fertility. 

"With  a  view  lo  discover  this,  and  thereby  the 
means  of  preparing  a  substance  that  may  be  dissolv- 
ed in  water,  and  thus  be  capable  of  supplying  plants 
wilb  the  requisite  nnurislimeni  without  awaiting  Ihe 
result  of  the  usual  process  of  natural  decomposition 
by  the  |)iitrefactivc  fermcnlalion,  or  of  being  under 
Ihe  necessjiy  of  stirring  up  the  earlh,  or,  when  in 
pots,  of  eh.tnging  the  soil,  and  thus  disturbing  the 
roots.  I  III  ide  a  great  number  of  experiments;  and 
Ihe  substance  which  I  found  to  be  Ihc  most  efficient  in 
every  respect,  in  imp.irling  those  principles  lo  the 
soil,  which  are  reipiisile  to  sustain  plants  in  health 
;ind  vigor,  was  ibe  scrum,  or  watery  part  of  blood, 
which  sep.iratrs  from  Iheclotled  part,  or  crassamen- 
lum, alter  il  has  been  a  few  days  taken  from  an  ani- 
mal. This  substance,  dilutt-il  with  five  or  six  limes 
its  ipiantiiy  of  water,  and  applied,  by  pouring  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  on  Ihe  surface  of  the  soil,  to  saturate 
the  earth  to  the  depth  of  Ihe  roots,  enabled  plants  of 


metallii 

tallic  substance  has  such  an  atfinity  for  oxygen,  that 
it  cannot  ex\>\  \„  a  separate  st.ile  in  contact  with 
water.  Any  idco.  (hen,  that  alkaline  salts  are  re- 
duced to  their  elements,  and  tbus4aken  up  by  plants 
must  not  be  entertained." 


Th"!  last  No.  of  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine, 
in  noticing  some  agricultural  addresses,  sent  froui 
this  country,  says,  il  is  gratifying  to  mark  the 
spread  o\  agricultural  science  and  industrious  pur- 
suits in  t\ie  United  Slates.  In  spe..king  of  three 
Addresses  delivered  before  the  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties of  SuulS  Carolina,  by  Messrs  ileii.y,  Seabrook, 
and  Townsffid.  Ihe  Editor  says,  "ihey  are  written 
with  very  ccnsiderable  ability  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject;  md  we  speak  wilb  Ihe  utmost  impar- 
tiality, when  ve  say,  that  during  Ihe  rage  for  agri- 
culturist sorieles  which  existed  in  England  some 
years  ago.  no  ore  address  appeared,  »io(  even  thnst 
of  Sir  John  Siucair  or  Jlrthur  Vnunic.  at  all  to  bt 
compared  trith  then,  either  for  extemive  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  or  sowU  general  vieu-s  on  ojp icvltural  li- 
Ifislalion." 


Alexander  the  Qeat  observing  the  accuracy  with 
which  a  peasant  re|ha(e,||y  ||,iew  a  pea  through  the 
eye  of  a  needle,  oriVred  (hat  a  peck  of  peas  should 
be  given  him  as  a  rWard  of  his  skill.  For  a  simi- 
lar display,  on  Ihe  [>rt  of  Ihe  Editor  of  Ihe  Agri- 
culturist, we  assign  Un  hvo  l.nrge  potatoes  and  a 
radish,  while  we  preset  ihe  public  with  something 
worlhv  of  consideratiol 

Wheat  A  farmer,  10^1,  vicinity,  raised  the  past 
season  from  224  acres  o)|a,|,|,  il,,:  npug  amount  of 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  fOr  husbels  of  good  wheat; 
wiirth.when  manufaclurcc  shout  $600  or  C50,  as 
Hour  sells  al  present.  Il  Wulil  lake  upwards  of  a 
great  many  large  polatoe^nd  radishes  lo  bring 
this  sum  in  cash.  [•wr(ti«6urg/i,  Indiana. 
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A  I'RICE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  CELE15KATE1)  CUIEToN  lUlEEUINU  STOCK, 
TThieh  was  told  by  auction,  [l,y  JUr.  Fell,)  al  Chilton,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  Jinffland,  on  Monday,  .WH  of  August,  and  Turnlay,  \rt  ifSrptrmbtr,  1029. 


Age 


2 

9 

3 

8 

4 

13 

5 

8 

6 

7 

7 

8 

5 

9 

5 

10 

5 

11 

5 

12 

4 

13 

4 

14 

4 

15 

4 

16 

4 

17 

4 

18 

4 

19 

4 

20 

3 

21 

3 

22 

3 

23 

3 

24 

3 

25 

3 

26 

3 

27 

2 

28 

2 

29 

2 

30 

2 

31 

2 

32 

2 

33 

2 

34 

2 

35 

2 

36 

2 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

Got  by 
Cato 


Calo 
Jupiter 

Farmer 
Syntax 


Syntax 
Syntax 

Achmet 
Bonniface 

Syntax 
St.  Albans 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Satellite 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Richard 

Do. 

SaUllite 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Monarch 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


COWS,  HEIFERS,  &c. 

Dam  by  Popo,  prandam  Flora,  by  Favourite,  great  grandain, 
Nyiii|ili,  by  tlie  White  Bull,  g.  jr.  grandain,  Lily,  by  Fa 
vouritc,  g.  g.  g.  grandam.  Miss  Lax  (own  sister  to  Lord 
UulingbrokeV  dam)  by  Duko,  g.  g.  g.  g.  graudam  Lady  May- 
iiard,  Favourite's  grandam. 

Dam  by  Jupiter,  grandam  by  George,  g.  grandam  by  Chilton, 
g.  g.  grandam  by  Irishman,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  B.   . 

Dam  by  Sir  Oliver,  grandam  Flora.     See  No.  1, 

Dam  by  Sir  Oliver,  grandain  Raspberry,  by  Trunnell,  g.  gran 
dam  Strawberry,  by  Favourite,  g.  g.  grajidam  Lily.  Sec 
No.  I 

Dam  by  George,  grandam  by  Chilton,  g.  grandam  by  Irish 
man,  g.  g.  grandam  B.       . 

Dam  by  Charles,  grandam  by  Henry,  g.  grandam  Lydia,  by 
Favourite,  g.  g.  grandain  Noll,  by  the  White  Bull,  g.  g.  g 

frandam  Fortune,  by  Lord  Buhngbrokc,  g.  g.  g.  g.  gran- 
am  by  Foljambe.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Hubbick,  g.  g 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam,  bred  by  Air.  Maynard, 

Dam  Newby,  ...... 

Dam  by  Charles,  grandam  by  St.  John,  g.  grandam  by  Chil- 
ton, g.  g.  grandam  Nymph.     See  No.  1, 

Dam  by  Jupiter,  own  sister  to  No.  4, 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  Cato,  g.  grandam  Cowslip,  by 
St.  John,  g.  g.  grandain  Flora.     See  No.  2, 

Dam,  No.  5,  ...... 

Dam,  No.  2,  ...... 

Dam,  No.  4,  ...... 

Dam  by  Charles,  grandam  Newby, 

Dam,  No.  1, 

Dam  by  Cato,  grandam  by  Charles,  g.  grandam  by  St.  John 
_.  g.  grandam  NjTnph.     See  No.  1, 

Dam,  No.  5,  ...... 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  Jupiter,  own  sister  to  No.  4, 

Dam  bv  Cato,  grandain  by  Jupiter,  own  sister  to  No.  4, 
Dam,  No.  2,  ...... 

Dam  by  Cato,  grandam  by  St.  Jolm,  g.  grandam  by  Chilton, 

g.  g.  grandam  Nymph.     See  No.  1,  . 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  Cato,  g.  grandam  by  Charle; 

g.  g-  grandam  by  St.  John,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Chilton,  g. 

g.  g.  g.  grandam  Nymph.     See  No.  1,      . 
Dam  by  Houghton,  grandim  by  Jupiter,  g.  grandam  by  George, 

g-  g-  grandam  by  Cbilton,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Irishman, 

g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  B. 
Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  own  sister  to  No.  4, 
Dam  by  Jupiter,  graiidam  by  Charles,  g.  grandam  by  Wind- 
sor, g.  g.  grandam  by  Chilton,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Colonel, 
Dam  by  Cato,  grandam  by  Sir  Oliver,  g.  grandam  Young 

Lily,  by  St.  Johr.     See  No.  1,      .... 
Darn,' No'.  1, 

Dam,  No.  5,  ..... 

Dam,  Newby  the  younger. 
Dam  by  H()ugh;on.     See  No.  23,     . 
Dam  by  Synta.',  grandam  by  Farmer, 
Dam   by  Syntax,  grandam  by  Cato,  g.  grandam  Cherr}',  by 

Sir  Oliver.  ».  g-  grandam  Charmer,  by  Chilton,  g.  g.  g". 

grandam  M?rry  Lass,  by  Favourite,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by 

Ben,  g.  g.  f.  g.  g.  grandam  bred  by  Mr.  Newby,  and  sold 

to  Mr.  Cturles  Coiling,     .... 
Dam,  No.  iJ,  ..... 

Dam  by  Syitax,  grandam  Newby, 
Dam,  No.  (, 

Dam  by  Wnitworth,  .... 

Dam,  No.  i , 

Dam,  No.2,  ..... 

Dam,  No  3, 

Dam,  Ni.  4,  ■  ■  .  .  . 

Dam,  N>.  5, 
Dam  ly  St.  Albans,  grandam  by  Cato,  g.  grandam  by  Sir 

Oliisr,  g.  g.  grandam  Flora.     See  No.  1 , 
Dam.No.  13, 
Dam  by  Cato,  grandam  by  George,  g.  grandam  by  Chilton, 

fr.g.  grandam  by  Irislunan,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  B. 
Dan  by  Houghton.     See  No.  23,     .... 
Dar.  by  Farmer,  grandam  own  sister  to  No.  4, 


When 
Bulled. 


Nov. 


June  7. 
Mar.  'iO. 


.\pril  12 
July  28. 


May  24. 
Jan.  5. 

Jan.  1. 
April  15. 

Nov.  8. 
April  23. 

Feb.  3. 
Feb.  23. 
Aug.  1. 
July  2». 

July  15. 
Nov.  24. 

May  19. 

June. 
Feb.  2. 

Mar.  25. 


Nov.  11. 


June  26. 
April  11 

Mar.  3. 

April  4. 

July  28. 

Aug.  2. 

May  12. 
April  12. 
Mar.  29, 


July  30. 
Mar.  3. 
Feb.  9. 
Feb.  3. 
April  27 


By  what 
Bull. 


Satellite 


Monarch 
Monarch 


Monarch 
Childers 


Childers 
Monarch 

Monarch 
Childers 

Monarch 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Malchem 
Childers 

Childers 
Monarch 
Satellite 

and 
Childers 
Magog 
Monarch 

Childers 


Mag 


TVarerly 
Monarch 

Childers 

Childers 
Childers 
Whisker 
Magog 
Magog 
Childers 


Childers 
Monarch 
Monarch 
Monarch 

Magog 


Bought  by 


Messrs.   Adamson   and 

[Holmes,  Ireland. 
Mr.  Maynard 
Mr.  Crawley, 

[Betffordshire. 


Mr.  Willey 
Mr.  Crawley 


Lord  Althorp 
Mr.  Arrowsmilh 

Mr.  Adamson 
Mr.  Cattle 

Sir  T.  Sykes 
Lord  Huntingfield 
Mr.  Whittaker 
Lord  Althorp 
Mr.  Smith 
Mr.  Reed 

Mr.  Latouche,  Dublin 
Mr.  Archbold,  Dublin 

Mr.  Dinning 

Lord  Althorp 
Capt.  Barclay 

Lord  Althorp 


Mr.  Adamson 


Mr.  Bcesley 

Mr.  Cusacke,  Ireland 

Lord  Althorp 

Mr.  Archbold 
Capt.  Barclay 
Mr.  Latouche 
Lord  Althorp 
Mr.  Dawson 
Mr.  Latouche 


Mr.  Peters,  Comxeall 

Lord  Huntingfield 

Mr.  Duncombc 

Ditto 

Not  sold 

Mr.  Holmes,  Ireland 

Mr.  Latouche 

Mr.  Peters 

Mr.  Dawson 

Lord  Althorp 

Mr.  Adamson 
Sir  T.  Sykes 

Mr.  Latourhe 
Lord  Althorp 
Rt  Hon.  C.Arbuthnot 


I'ricc. 
Gui. 


31 
31 

52 
21 

33 
69 
140 


30 
150 


Remarks. 


Moderate,  short  of  hair. 

Horns  droop— good. 
Bad  udder,  moibrate. 


Poor,  indifferent. 
Hind  quarters  bad. 


Poor,  bad  udder. 
Fair. 

Bad  udder. 
Moderate. 

Calved  a  bull  calf,  indif. 
Fair. 

Good. 
Indifferent. 
Bad  teats. 

Good. 
Good  udder. 

[good. 
Not  in  calf,  doubtful— 


SUpped  hip— good. 
Fair 

Indifferent. 


Fair. 
Bad. 

Indif.  black  tips  (bonw. 


37 

Indifferent. 

73 

Fair. 

60 

Do. 

38 

Bad. 

31 

Indifferent. 

69 

Good. 

Fair. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hind  quarters  poor. 

Not  offered. 

Tail  loo  high,  good. 

Indifferent. 

Fair. 

Black  nose,  hidifferent. 

Good,  indif.  hind  qr?. 

Fair. 

Diseased  neck,  fair. 

Black  nose  do. 
Do.  do. 

Indifferent. 
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No. 

Age. 

47 

1 

48 

1 

49 

1 

30 

1 

51 

1 

52 

1 

53 

1 

Mon 

old 

54 

9 

55 

7 

56 

10 

57 

9 

58 

9 

59 

8 

60 

10 

61 

3 

62 

11 

63 

7 

64 

12 

Got  by 

Jtlonarch 
Do. 
Do. 

FaUtaff 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Monarch 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Falstnjf. 


COWS,  HEIFERS,  &c. 

Dam,  No.  11, 

Uain,  No.  10,  .  ■  •  •  •  • 

Oaiii  by  Cato,  irrandam  Cherry,  by  Sir  Oliver,  g.  grandain 

Charmer.     See  No.  32,     . 
Dam,  No.  9, 
Dam,  No.  ti.  ...... 

Dam  by  .Syntax,  graiulaiii  by  Farmer, 
Dam  by  Fanner,  grandam  by  Charles, 


Dam,  No.  20,  .  ■  •  •  •  ■ 

Dam,  No.  4, 

Dam,  No.  5,  .  • 

Dam,  No.  13,  grandam  No.  4,  .  .  .  . 

Dam,  No.  14,  grandam  Ne why,       .  .  .  . 

Dam,  Newby  the  younger,  .... 

Dam,  No.  20,  -  .  •  •  ■  - 

Dam,  No.  16, 

Dam  by  Satellite,  grandam  by  Cato,  g.  grandam  by  Charle.s 
g.  g.  grandam  by  \V'in<lsor,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Chilton 
g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Colonel,     .... 

Dam  by  Satellite-,  grandiuii  by  Syntax,  g.  grandam  by  Cato 
g-  g-  grandam  Cherry,       ..... 

Dam,  No.  21,  .  .  •  ■  ■ 


When 
Bulled. 


By  what 
Bull. 


Bought  by 

Lord  Althorp 
Not  sold. 

Lord  Iluntingfield 
Mr.  Dawson 
Mr.  WUly 
Lord  Althorp 
Not  sold. 


Lord  .Mthorp 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Mr.  Milhvard 

Lord  Althorp 

Mr.  Holmes 


Mr.  Holmes 


Mr.  Greenwcll 
Lord  lluntingticld 


Price. 
Gui. 


Remarks. 

Good. 
Not  offered. 

Indifferent. 

Wide  horns,  do. 

Bad. 

Good. 

Not  offered. 


Fair. 

Do. 

Very  dark. 

Black  nose. 

Fair. 

Black  nose. 

Fair. 

Do. 


Black  nose,  do. 


Do. 


Age 
3 


«mo 


1 
3 
9  yr 


Name. 

MONARCH 

CHILDERS 

MAGOG 


FALSTAFF 
MATCHEM 


DRIVER 

VOLUNTEER 

RICHARD 


WAVERLV 

HERDSMAN 

WORTHY 

WHISKER 

PLOIKJHBOY 

MERCURY 

GAMMUT 

PUNCH 

MERRh\(;TON 

FREDERICK 

HKJHFLYER 

SNAP 

W1.\DFALL 

CiOLDFINDER 

'PRIMMER 

MIUACLE 

WI.NM)S()R 

PAYMASTER 

SATELLITE 

Bred  by  Wm.  Robin 

m>n,  Es(|.  ol"  Lady 

kirk. 


Got  by 

Satellile 

Do. 
Matchcm 


Satellite 
Bonniface 


Satellite 
SfUellile 
Syntax 


Salrltite 

Satellite 

Sideline 

.ni.marrk 

^Moiiiirrh 

.Monn  nil 

J\Ioivirrk 

Valstaff 

Falstalf 

Satellite 

,M  I  march 

J\li>ntirih 

J^limarrh 

Fnhtaff 

Jllonarch 

Do. 

Do. 

Falstaff 

Siriits 


BULLS.  Bought  by 

Dain,  No.  1,  .  .  .  .  .  .     Mr.  Latnuche 

DaEU,  No.  ■-',  .....    ^         .     Mr.  DudiUng 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  .lupiter,  g.  grandam  by  Sir  Oli 
ver,  g.  g.  grandam  Raspberry,  by  Trunnell,  g.  g.  g.  gran- 
dam  Strawberry,  by  Favourite,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandain   Lily 
V  Favourite.     See  No.  1, 
Dam,  No.  3,  .  .  .  •         . 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  Charles,  g.  grandam  by  Henry, 
gnindam  Lydia,  by  Favourite,  g.  g.  g.  grandajn  Nell, 
by  the  White  Bull,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  Fortune,  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  Foljambe,  g.  g.  g 
g.  g.  g.  grandam  by  liubbick,  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandani 
bred  by  Mr.  Maynard,        ..... 

Dam  by  Cato,  grandam  by  St.  John,  g.  grandam  by  Chilton, 

g.  g    gramlam  Nyiiiiili.      See  No.   1, 

Dam  by  Farmer,  grandam  by  St.  John,  g.  grandam  by  Cliil- 
ton,  g.  g.  grandam  Nymph.     Sec  No.  1, 

Dam  by  Cato,  grandam'  by  Sir  Oliver,  g.  grandam  Charmer 
by  Chilton,  g.  g.  grandani  Merrylass,  by  Favourite,  g.  g.  g 
grandam  by  Ben,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  bought  of  Mr.  Newby 

Dam,  No.  19, 

I);mi  by  Cato,  Irishman,  B.  .... 

Dam  by  St  Alban's  grandani  by  Charles,  g.  grandani  Newby 

Dam,  No.  19, 

Dam,  No.  8, 

Out  of  Malchem's  dam,         ..... 

Dam  by  Whitworth,  ..... 

Dam  by  Cato,  grandani  by  Jupiter,  g.  grandam  Y.  Gaudy, 
)am  by  (Jato,  grandam  by  Charles,  Windsor,  Chilton,  Colonel 

Dam,  Newby  the  younger,  ... 

Dam,  No.  12, 

Dam,  No.  2,  ...... 

Dam,  No.  22,  .....  . 

Dam,  No.  9,  ...... 

Dam,  No.  21,  ...... 

Out  of  Matrliom'.s  dam,         ..... 

Dam,  No.  19, 

Dam,  No.  0,  ...... 

Dam  Ro.se,  by  Wellington,  (son  ofComct,  bred  by  Mr.  Charles 
Colling,)  grandam  (Ruby,)  by  Sultan,  g.  g.  grandam  by 
Lady  Maynard's  bull,  g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Delight)  by  Fol- 
jambe, 

Sirius  was  got  by  Midas,  dam  by  Wellington,  grandam  by 
Sultan,  g.  grandam  by  Signior,  g.  g.  grandam  by  Ladykirk. 
g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Strawberry,  bred  by  Mr.  Maynard,)  by 
Dalton  Duke,  g.  g.  g.  g.  grandam  (Favourite,)  by  Mr.  R. 
Alcock's  bidl. 

St.  Alban's,  by  Wynyard,  Herd  Book,  149. 

Dam  Nell  Gwynn,  do  423. 

Syntax,  by  Mars,  do  80. 

Dam  Caroline,  do  gl2. 

Bonniface,  by  Syntax,  dam  No.  t. 


Mr.  Metcalf 
Mr.  Spoors 


Mr.  Maynard 

Mr.  Archbold 

Mr.  Wilkinson  of 

{  Lenton . 

Mr.  Gre^nwoll 

Sir  C.  Krightly,  Bart. 

Mr.  0'Farroll,'yre/and. 

Mr.  Jamos 

Mr.  Kcnnetiy 

Mr.  Davi.S(in 

Lord  Althorp 

Mr.  Bowman 

Air.  Cassidy.  Ireland 

Mr.  KeiuKily 

Mr.  J.  Bates 

Captain  Davis 

Mr.  Millward 

Mr.  Baker,  Elemare 

Mr.  Vansiltart 

iMr.  Walmslcy 

Messrs  Reed  &,  Crolon 

Lord  Althorp 

Mr.  Bailey 


Mr.  Crawley 


rrice. 
Gui. 
270 

225 


110 
33 
135 


60 
28 
95 
46 
40 
120 

52 
40 
44 
210 
70 


32 
120 


Remarks. 

Great  good  foreqr?.  hair 
Good,  hair  short,  [short 


Very  poor  hind  qrs. 

Do.  very  massy — shoul- 
der tops  very  broad — 
a  bad  coarse  beast. 


Great  fore,  bad  hind  (\r%. 

Thick  horns — fore  and 

hind  quarters  bad. 
Poor  hind  <iuartcr». 


Bad. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bad  hind  quarters. 

Do. 
Fair.  [qrs  droop. 

Very  broad  nose — bind 
Poor. 

Bad  hind  quarter*. 
Indifferent. 

Do. 
Good — best  hind  qr». 
Large  space. 
Indifferent. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fair. 
Indifferent. 

Do. 


Good,  but  his  pervire* 
doubtful. 

Hind  qrs  and  catch  rn 
thcr  poor,  and  h&i 
not  good. 
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OF  GRASS  L.VNDS. 
Thai  ou^ht  not  lo  be  broken  tip  by  the  Plough- 
There  arc  various  torts  cf  smss  lands  that  ought 
noi  to  be  broken  up;  as  «;iIit  iiioiidoivs;  aiill 
marshes;  lands  apt  lo  bo  overflowed;  lands  near 
large  populous  towns,  where  (lie  produce  of  grass 
UdiI  is  always  in  demand,  and  coii^qucnlly  dear; 
and  low  lying  tracts,  in  (lie  villeys  of  mountainous 
countries,  particularly  in  chalky  districts  where  old 
meadow  land  is  scarce,  and  where  a  portion  of  it, 
to  raise  early  and  laic  food  for  stock,  ^ivcs  a  great 
additional  value  to  the  adjoiring  upland.  But 
whether  rich  lands,  which  have  long  remained  in 
grass,  and  continue  productive,  should  ever  he  con- 
verted into  tillage,  is  a  question  respecting  which  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained. 

The  lands  considered  as  best  adapted  for  per- 
manent pasture,  are  of  three  kinds:  strong  tenacious 
clays,  unlit  l"or  tuinips,  or  barley,  which  are  said  to 
improve  the  more,  the  longer  they  arc  kept  under  a 
judicious  system  in  grass;  soft  clayey  loams,  with  a 
clayey  or  marly  bottom  or  substratum;  and,  rich 
lound  deep-soiled  land,  or  vale  land,  enriched  by 
nature  at  the  expense  of  the  higher  grounds,  generally 
lyins  in  a  situation  favorable  with  respect  to  climate. 
7'he  adeantages  of  such  pastures  are  represent- 
ed in  the  strongest  light-  It  is  allirmed  that 
they  feed  cattle  to  a  greater  weight;  that  they  are 
not  so  easily  scorched  by  the  summer's  drought; 
that  the  grasses  are  more  nutritive  both  for  sheep  and 
cattle;  that  milch  cows  fed  upon  them  give  richer 
milk,  and  more  butler  and  cheese;  that  llie  hoofs  of 
all  animals  pastured  on  them  are  much  better  pre- 
served; that  they  produce  a  greater  variety  of 
grasses;  that  when  properly  laid  down,  they  yield  a 
succession  of  pasture  throughout  the  whole  season; 
that  the  herbage  is  sweeter,  and  more  easily  digest- 
ed; and  that  they  return  an  immense  produce  at  a 
trifling  expense. 

To  break  up  lands  possessing  these  advantages, 
it  is  said,  can  only  be  Justifled  by  the  most  ur- 
gent public  necessity,  and  to  prevent  ihc  borrorq  of 
famine-  The  real  value  of  such  lands  will  appear, 
by  considering  their  rent  and  produce.  The  grass 
lands  in  Lincolnshire  are  accounted  the  richest  in 
the  kingdom.  The  rents  are  various,  from  ll.  15s. 
to  3/.  per  acre,  and  the  value  of  the  produce  from 
SI.  per  acre  to  lOi.  This  produce  arises  from  beef, 
mutton,  and  wool,  and  Is  obtained,  subject  to  little 
variation  from  the  nature  of  the  seasons,  and  at  a 
trifling  expense.  The  stock  maintained  per  acre  on 
the  best  grazing  lands,  surpasses  what  could  be  fed 
by  any  arable  produce.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
to  feed  at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  seven  sheep  in 
summer;  and  about  two  sheep  in  winter.  The  sheep 
when  put  on  the  grass  may  weigh  from  IS  lbs.  to 
40  lbs.  per  quarter,  and  the  increase  of  weight 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  4  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  16  lbs 
per  sheep.  But  suppose  in  all  only  100  lbs.  at  8J. 
per  pound,  that  would  amount  to  3i.  17».  lOd.  The 
wool  would  be  worth  about  two  guineas  more,  be- 
sides the  value  of  (he  winter  keep,  and  the  total 
may  be  stated  at  about  seven  pounds  per  acre,  got 
at  little  expense-  Such  lands,  it  is  evident,  cannot 
be  better  employed  than  in  feeding  stock. 

Grass  land  on  tenacious  clays  and  heavy  loams, 
when  brought  in  a  succession  of  years,  or  perhaps 
of  ages,  into  a  slate  of  great  productiveness,  cannot 
be  ploughed  without  the  risk  of  great  injury,  and 
are  more  profitable  in  the  pioduction  of  herbage 
than  they  could  be  in  the  production  of  grain. 

Grass  on  deep-soiled  sound  vale  lands,  «ould  be  pro- 
ductive of  corn  if  ploughed;  but  would  probably  be 
injured  by  cultivation;  from  their  texture  being  al- 
tered, and  rendered  unduly  loose  and  open  by  til- 
lage; from  the  native  plants  being  more  or  less  de- 
(troyed  or  enfeebled;  and  from  the  great  decompo- 
sition and  waste  of  the  principles  of  fertility  resi- 
dcDt  in  the  soil. 


The  extent  of  these  descriptions  of  land,  however, 
is  not  so  great,  that  the  advantages  of  breaking 
thoiii  up  could  probably  ever  be  a  naliuiial  object, 
or  worth  the  risk  of  injuring  their  future  pioduc- 
tivcness  in  grass.  Hut  there  are  pasture  lands  of  an 
inferior  sort  which  aro  too  apt  to  bo  confoundeil 
with  those  already  described,  and  respecting  the 
propritly  of  occasionally  appropriating  them  to  ara- 
ble culture,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  Surli 
lands  ilo  not  depend  upon  their  intrinsic  fcrlilily, 
but  upon  annual  supplies  of  manure  deiived  from 
the  arable  land  in  their  neighborhood. 

Of  the  Mvantages  and  Disadvantages  of  breaking 
xip  Grass  Lands- 
Tlie  advantages  af  breaking  up  grass  lands,  not  of 
the  richest  quality,  will  appear  by  a  compaiison  ol 
their  produce  with  that  of  arable  lands.  From  the 
inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  it  appears  that 
an  acre  of  clover,  tares,  rajic,  potatoes,   turnips 


been  sustained  by  hrruking  np  permanent  pav 
tures  on  such  soils,  more  cpecinlly  when  lubjcci 
to  rectorial  tithes.  Many  lands  of  an  inferior  loil, 
which  kept  two  sheep  on  an  acre,  paying  only  vica- 
rial tithes,  and  rented  at  ten  shillings  per  acre,  mnCR 
they  have  been  broken  up.cinnut  pay,  even  without 
rent,  the  tilhe  of  com  and  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
tion. A  farm  in  general  lets  best,  with  u  fair  pro- 
porlion  of  grass  land  upon  i*,  which  admits  of  a 
mixed  management,  in  conicquenrc  of  whieb,  if 
one  object  fail,  another  may  be  successful 

H'illi  respect  to  the  disadvantages  of  breaking  up 
pastures,  it  is  alleged  in  'iVic  Code  of  ,/lgricutturt, 
that  there  is  a  risk  of  tenants  breaking  tliiough  their 
engagements  (p. -173, 3d  edit.,)  by  which  we  sup- 
pose js  to  be  understood  the  chance  of  their  tak- 
ing a  few  good  crops  from  the  newly-broke  up  landf, 
and  then  leavin;;  Ihc  farm.  TcnanU  who  would 
do  this  must  certainly  be  as  wicked,  as  llie  l.indlords 
who  would  put  it  in  Iheir  power  would  be  imbecile, 
cole,  or  cabbages,  will  furnish  at  least  thrice  as  y^  Q,|,p^,j|gg,,y.,„,3j,g  j^  j,3,^j,„|j  „,|j  p^^y  g^feiy 
much  food  as  the  same  acre  would  have  done  had  it  |  [^g  |jf(  ^^  work  its  own  cure.  [/.oudou's  £n.  .Qg. 


remained  in  pasture  of  a  medium  quality;  and  con 
sequently,  that  the  same  extent  of  land  would  main- 
lain  at  least  as  much  slock  as  when  in  grass;  be- 
sides producing  every  other  year  a  valuable  crop  of 
corn;  and  this,  independently  of  the  value  of  the 
straw,  whether  consumed  as  litter,  or  as  food  for 
cattle,  will  add  considerably  to  the  stock  of  manure. 
It -follows  that  with  the  exception  of  rich  pastures, 
arable  land  is,  on  an  average,  superior  lo  grass  land 
with  respect  to  furnishing  articles  of  human  food  in 
the  proportion  of  three  to  one;  and  consequently  every 
piece  of  land,  unnecessarily  kept  in  grass,  the  pro 
duce  of  which  will  only  maintain  one  person,  is  de- 
priving the  community  of  food,  capable  of  main- 
taining two  additional  members. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  conversion  of  old  turf 
into  arable  land,  arises  from  an  alleged  inferiority  in 
the  new  when  compared  lo  the  old  herbage;  a  com- 
plaint which  probably  originates  either  from  the  im- 
proper choice  of  seeds,  or  from  giving  them  in  too 
small  quantities,  thus  favoring  the  growth  of  weeds. 
A  gentleman  who  had  a  large  farm,  principally  con- 
sisting of  strong  rich  clay,  (every  field  of  which, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  he  occasionally  broke  up) 
was  accustomed  to  lay  them  do\rn  with  a  crop  of 
barley,  and  to  sow  fourteen  pounds  of  white  clover, 
a  peck  of  rib-grass,  and  three  quarters  of  hay-seeds 
per  acre.  By  this  liberal  allowance  of  seed,  he  al- 
ways secured  a  thick  coat  of  herbage  the  first  year, 
which  differed  from  old  pasture  only  in  being  more 
luxuriant.  Such  lands,  therefore,  under  judicious 
management,  will  rarely  be  injured  by  the  plough. 
When  laid  down  from  tillage  into  grass,  they  may 
not  carry  for  the  first  year  or  two,  such  heavy  cattle 
as  they  would  afterwards,  but  they  will  support 
more  in  number,  though  of  a  smaller  size,  and  bring 
a  greater  weight  of  butcher  meat  to  market-  It  is 
often  desirable  to  keep  one  or  two  moderate-sized 
enclosures,  of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres,  according  lo 
the  size  of  the  farm,  in  perennial  pasture,  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep;  and  as  a  resource  for 
the  stock  to  go  to  in  case  of  a  severe  spring,  or 
summer  drought;  but  the  retaining  of  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  a  farm  in  old  lurl,  or  permanent 
pasture,  unless  of  the  richest  quality,  is,  in  general, 
injurious  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  public. 
1  he  value  of  any  estate,  where  the  system  of  per- 
manent pasture  has  been  carried  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  may  be  easily  and  greatly  augmented  by  ap- 
propriating the  manure  of  the  farm  lo  turnips  and 
other  green  crops,  and  by  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
vertible system  of  husbandry. 

There  are  ttiany  cases  u-here  this  doctrine,  though  in 
general  lo  be  recommended,  ought  not  to  be  carried  to 
its  full  extent-     In   Norfolk,  where  the  land  is  com- 


RVRAXi  nconioxa'sr. 


(From  the  New  England  farmer.) 
MAKING  BUTTER  IN  W  INTER. 
Mr.  Fessenuen, — I  am  under  the  necessity  of 
making  known  to  you,  one  among  the  peck  of  trou- 
bles that  I  endure;  and  of  requesting  your  assis- 
tance. You  must  know  that  I  am  a  great  lover  of 
good  bread  and  buller,  and  have  thus  far  enjoyed, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  good  Providence,  and  my  good 
wife,  a  pretty  good  share  of  it-  My  wife  has  also  a 
sweet  tooth  of  her  own  in  this  particular,  and 
takes  great  pride  in  her  fame  for  good  butter;  and 
I  do  wish  that  it  could  be  so,  that  some  of  her 
round  yellow  balls  could,  by  some  means,  get  into 
your  exhibition  at  Brighton,  and  find  a  place  on  ttie 
same  shelf  with  that  of  Col.  IIasti.vgs'  the  sterling 
butter  man  and  others.  I  declare  to  yoti,  sir.  that  I 
should  not  fear  the  result.  But  this  does  not  coiue 
to  the  point. 

Well,  sir,  as  I  was  going  to  say — this  morning 
my  wife,  having  got  her  cream  prepared,  set  Betiy 
lo  churning;  who,  with  her  usual  diligence,  applied 
herself  to  the  business  for  some  hours  wilh  no  a|>- 
parent  success;  and  although  Betty  has  a  due 
share  of  perseverance,  she,  at  this  time,  began  lo 
exhibit  some  signs  of  despair.  My  wife  began  tu 
wonder  wliy  the  buller  did  not  come,  and  now  and 
then  gave  Belly  a  helping  hand.  Thus  it  went  on 
till  noon,  when,  after  dinner,  Jonathan  was  sen- 
tenced for  a  while  to  the  churn.  But  he,  poor  fellow 
soon  began  lo  wish  he  was  in  the  barn  floor,  thresh- 
ing oats.  After  an  hour  or  so,  Betty's  spirits  and 
strength  revived,  and  released  Jonathan  from  his 
irksome  duly,  and  she  resumed  the  task,  and  made 
all  spatter  aijain  for  some  lime.  But  the  butter  did 
not  come,  and  both  wife  and  Betty  hejan  to  wond(-r 
a'-'ain,  an<l  now  anil  then  to  scold  a  little.  At  this 
critical  turn  of  afl'airs,  I  could  do  no  less  than  vo- 
lunteer fcir  a  while  in  the  service  myself,  and  so 
look  hold  of  the.  dasher,  thinking  to  myself  how  I 
should  soon  reap  the  whole  glory  of  a  campaign 
chiefly  won  by  others.  But,  sir,  this  exhilarating 
anticipation  was  followed  by  a  sad  disappointment. 
I  labored  hard  for  two  hours  or  more  without  suc- 
cess, my  pride  of  character  preventing  me  from 
"giving  up  the  ship."  Bui,  alas!  after  some  furlhfr 
vain  exertion,  my  dear  wife,  with  her  usual  humane, 
feelings,  look  pity  on,  and  relieved  me;  and  I,  after 
a  sip  or  two  of  our  real  old  orchard,  haVe  set  down 
to  make  this  statement  and  inquiry  lo  you. 

and  short  of    the   matter  is. 


Now,  sir,  the  long 
monly  light,  and  where  sheep  are  both  bred  and  fed  [that  I  wish  lo  know  why  the  churning  or  stirring  of 
upon  the  same  farm,  a  proportion  of  permanent  cream  produces  buller.  I  think  it  very  likely  that 
pasture  is  essential.    Much  injury  io  particular  has  {you  never  lifted  a  churn  dash  in  all  yuur  hie,  nor 
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perhaps  ever  saw  llic  inside  of  u  dairy  room;  jet  aS 
Ihcy  say  you  are  a  man  of  learning  in  llie*c  mat- 
lers,  uliicli  I  suppose  you  have  gol  out  (if  hooks,  I 
nialje  hnlil  lo  put  tfie  question,  lioiiin;;  lliat  you,  or 
some  of  your  learned  correspondciil-,  "ill  answer 
i(.  Rly  noislil'or  Hardliack  tliinl<s  that  these  book 
farmers  are  rather  poor  isnoraiiiuse*,  hut  lor  my- 
self, I  believe  there  is  much  to  he  learned  hy  the 
farmer  from  hooks.  If  it  is  nut  an  ohjecl  for  dis- 
reininsi;  men  to  record  their  improviments  in  fann- 
ing in  hooks,  what  in  the  name  of  common  sense 
can  be  an  object  for  so  doing. 

But  as  to  the  butter — I  want  lo  know  why  butter 
is  longer  cominK  at  one  time  than  another — in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer?  When  we  have  made 
these  inquiries,  and  slated  our  difficulties  in  churn- 
ing at  this  lime  of  the  year,  one  has  advised  to  put 
in  a  little  salt;  and  so  we  have  put  in  a  little  salt. 
Another  said,  jiut  in  a  little  vinegar;  and  so  we 
tried  a  little  vii;egar.  Another  said,  turn  in  warm 
water;  and  we  tried  that  lime  and  again-  I3ut  after 
all,  we  have  found  nothing  to  answer  on  many  oc- 
casions. My  wife  insists  upon  it  that  the  cause  is 
the  cows  eating  at  the  same  lime  both  hay  and 
grass;  or  lo  their  eating  the  corn  butt  stalks  and 
husks  lliat  are  given  Ihem  when  we  first  begin  lo 
house  tlicm,  as  we  uniformly  have  a  hard  lime  in 
churning  when  the  cattle  are  thus  fed.  We  always 
warm  our  cream  before  churning  in  cold  weather, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  the  ditfirulty. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  can   give  us  a  little  li;;ht  on  the 
subject,  you  will  much  oblige,  hs  well  my  dear  wife 
and  her  maid  Betty,  as        D.»niei,  Giiki;nswaud. 
Domi  Easl,Xoi:  13,  ISiO. 

Remarks  by  the  Editor. — Butter  is  obtained  from 
cream,  by  separating  its  constituent  parts,  into  two 
substances,  viz.  butter,  or  the  oil  nf  titillt;  combined 
with  oxyiren,  or  vital  air,  and  buttermilk,  or  cream 
deprived  of  its  oil-  Oxygen,  is  the  principal  of 
acidity,  or  the  substance  whieh  gives  si>urncss  to 
vinegar;  also  to  sulphuric  acid,  [oil  of  vitroil]  and 
other  mineral  acids,  and  to  Iriiit.-,  &c.  Hut  oxygen 
will  not  combine  with  cream,  and  thereby  produce 
butler  unless  under  certain  condition;,  ami  accoril- 
ing  to  the  following,  among  other  laws  of  nature. 
The  cream  must  be  of  a  certain  temperature,  or  the 
oxygen  will  not  unite  with  it,  and  its  particles  must 
be  exposed  lo  air  in  order  lo  imbibe  oxygen,  which 
composes  a  part  of  the  almo?pheie- 

Every  housewife  knows  that  she  cannot  convert, 
cider  into  vinegar  in  cold  weather,  without  artificial 
and  coii/i.'iiiei/  warmth.  Pouring  a  little  hot  water 
into  the  cider  would  not  answer,  because  the  heat 
would  be  loo  transient.  But  by  raising  the  tempe- 
rature of  cider  in  the  coldest  parts  of  the  season, 
to  summer  heal,  and  keeping  it  cx|ioseri  to  air  of  a 
summer  heal,  for  several  days,  vinegar  may  as  well 
be  made  in  Jinuary  as  in  June.  And  if  you  make 
your  cream  warm  enough,  and  keep  it  warm  long 
enough,  you  may  as  ivell,  wc  believe,  provided  your 
cows  are  well  fed,  make  butter  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter, as  in  the  height  of  summer.  'Ibis  may  be  done 
by  keeping  y.rir  dairy  room  warm  by  a  stove  or 
other  means,  m  by  setting  metal  milk  pans  in  ve 
sets  of  wood,  surrounding  them  with  hot  water,  and 
renewing  the  Imt  water  as  occasion  may  require, 
till  the  cream  is  auflicicntly  oxygenated,  or  slightly 
sourcd- 

The  whole  theory  of  bullcrmaking  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows: — butter  is  formed  by  the 
oxygenating  (slightly  souring  or  acidulating)  of  the 
oil  of  rreaiii-  This  oxygenation  will  not  take  place 
when  the  cream  is  below,  at,  or  nearly  down  lo  Ih 
freezing  point.  The  souring  commences  previous 
to  churning  merely  by  standing  exposed  lo  the  at. 
mosphere,  from  which  it  absorbs  oxygen.  The 
process  is  afterwards  completed  by  churning;  the 
violent  motion,  which  this  operation  induces,  bring- 
ing every  particle  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
Itnd  thus  facilitating  its  oxyenation. 


INTHHNAIm  IIMEFaoVXiXMCZiXa'T. 


[We  have  so  many  patrons  to  the  American  Far- 
mer within  the  district  benefited  by  the  Uisu'al 
Swamp  Canal,  that  we  take  pleasure  in  publishin;; 
expositions  of  the    advantages  it   is  likely  to  aflord. 

I'he  following  is  from  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  of  the 
ad  inst.] 

DISMAL  SWAMP  CANAL   COMMERCE. 

The  following  statement  of  vessels  that  have 
passed  through  tlie  Locks,  between  the  7th  and  27ili 
Nov.  a  space  of  twenty  days,  will  alTord  some  idea 
of  the  improving  condition  of  this  new  avenue  of 
commerce.  Jt  is  one  of  the  articles  which  has  been 
excluded  since  Saturday  by  a  press  of  matter.  We 
otler  our  Ihanks  lo  the  lockkeeper,  Mr.  D.  M.  Cur- 
tis, for  his  prompt  attention  to  our  request  to  supply 
us  with  a  weekly  list  of  the  vessels  passing  the 
Locks. 

JYov.  1th. — Schr.  Dove,  from  Alligator  river,  for 
Richmond,  with  shingles;  8//i,  schr-  Joseph,  from 
Currituck,  for  Gosporl,  with  oars;  9(/i,  sloop  Cyn- 
thia, from  Murfreesboro'  for  Norfolk  and  Peters- 
burg, with  lisb,  tar  and  shingles;  sloop  Enterprize, 
from  North  West  river,  for  Norfolk,  with  leather 
and  staves;  litk,  schr-  Joseph,  from  Nurfolk,  for 
Eliz.  City,  with  Goods;  schr.  Only  Daughter,  from 
Norfolk,  returning  light;  Transportation  Co's  schr. 
Meherrin,  from  Norfolk,  for  VVeldon,  with  goods; 
schr.  Louisa,  from  Edenlon,  for  Norfolk,  with  cot- 
ton, staves,  and  plank;  13//i,  schr.  Sarah  Ann,  from 
Ocracock,  for  Alexandria,  wiih  salt  and  tar;  ISl/i, 
schr.  American  Lady,  from  Scuppernon;;  river,  for 
Norfolk,  with  shingles;  lAlh,  schr.  Nansemond, 
from  Gales  C.  H.  lor  Norfolk,  with  staves;  sloop 
Atlantic  from  Baltimore,  returning  light;  schr.  Pol- 
ly and  Nancy,  do.  do.;  schr.  Newbern  packet,  from 
Norfolk,  for  Newbern,  with  various  goods;  schr. 
Independence,  from  Gales  C.  H.  for  Norfolk,  with 
staves;  Iblh,  schr.  Sons  &  Daughters,  from  Boddy'a 
island,  for  Norfolk,  with  sundries  from  wreck  of 
brig  Rosanna;  schr.  Rising  Stales,  from  Baltimore, 
returning  light;  Tr.  Co's  schr-  Dan,  from  Norfolk, 
for  VVeldon,  light;  Tr.  Co's  schr.  Elizahclh,  from 
Norfolk,  for  Weldon,  with  goods;  17</i,  schr.  Entpi-- 
prize,  of  Portland,  from  Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth 
City,  in  ballast;  IHth,  Tr.  Co's  schr.  Nottoway, 
from  VVeldon,  for  Norfolk,  with  flour,  tobacco  and 
cotton;  Tr.  Co's  schr.  Pasquotank,  from  Weldon, 
for  Norfolk,  with  Uuur  and  tobacco;  schr.  Dove, 
from  Richmond,  for  Elizabeth  City,  with  gnoils; 
sloop  Enterprize,  from  Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth  City, 
with  goods;  l!)//i,  schr.  Federal  Fancy,  from  Eliza- 
beth City,  for  Petersburg,  with  !ar  and  corn;  'I'r. 
Co's  schr.  Chowan,  from  Murfreesboro',  lor  Nor- 
folk, vvilh  pipe  staves;  schr.  Favorite,  iVoiii  Chowan 
river,  for  Norfolk,  with  slaves;  20//r,  schr.  Sons  St 
Daughters,  from  Norfolk,  for  Elizabeth  City,  with 
sundry  goods;  schr.  Louisa,  from  Norfulk,  return- 
ing light;  schi-.  Polly  &.  Nancy,  from  Alligator  ri- 
ver, for  Alexandria,  with  shingles;  22(/,  srhr.  Caro- 
lina, from  Norfolk,  for  Hertford,  with  siiiulry  goods; 
23(/,  schr.  Sea  Flower,  Irom  Scuppernong  river,  for 
Baltimore,  with  shingles;  schr.  Sisters,  Irom  do.  do. 
do.;  lAtU,  schr.  Rlioda  &.  Margaret,  from  Ballimore, 
returning  light;  sloop  Delight,  do.  do-;  schr.  Chari- 
ly, from  Tyrrel  county,  for  Norfolk,  with  staves; 
i'jtii,  schr.  Antelope,  from  Alexandiia,  nlurning 
light;  schr.  Chelsea,  do.  do.;  sloop  Mahala,  from 
Alligator  river,  for  Choplank  river,  with  shingles; 
schr.  American  Lady,  from  Norfolk,  returning  light; 
schr-  Union,  from  Elizabeth  City,  for  Richmond, 
with  shingles;  schr.  Eliza  Ann,  from  Currituck,  for 
Norfolk,  with  staves;  2C//i,  schr.  Jovial  Crew,  from 
Baltimore,  returning  light;  Transportation  Co's 
sehrs.  Nottoway  and  Pasquotank,  from  Norfolk,  for 
Weldon,  with  good«;  27//«,  do.  do.  Nansemond, 
from  Norfolk  for  Gates  Court  House,  with  goods. 


From  JVov.  1th  lo  illh  inclusive— Seven  Canal 
Lighters,  with  small  shingles;  one  do.  do.  with  shin- 
gles and  staves;  one  uo-  do.  with  »vood;  one  do.  do. 
with  pales;  three  do.  and  thirteen  rafts  of  plank 
and  limber,  for  Norfolk  and  Gosport. 


RAIL  ROADS  FOR  TRAVELLING. 

The  late  experiments  with  locomotive  engines  on 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road,  have  af- 
forded new  proofs  of  the  tilness  of  the  rail  road  for 
rapid  and  cheap  travelling.  These  experiments 
have  been  suecessfiil  beyond  any  one's  anIicipatioD. 
Some  persons  haie  ventured  lo  predict  that  locomo- 
tive engines  might  be  made  to  travel  with  safety  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  these  experi- 
ments show  that  they  will  travel  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  and  witlj  such  an  equal  and  steady  molioQ 
tliaf  passengers  while  travelling  at  that  rate  can 
read  and  write. 

A  friend  has  put  into  our  hands  a  publication 
which  details  the  successive  experiments  which 
were  made  in  the  month  of  October  last  by  the 
competitors  for  the  premium  of  /500,  which  were 
ullcred  by  the  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
elicsler  rail  road  /or  the  lomocotive  engines  which 
should  draw  on  the  rail  road  a  given  weight,  with 
the  greatest  speed,  and  at  the  least  expense.  Five 
engines  were  entered  as  competitors  for  the  pre- 
mium- These  were  described  in  an  article  from  a 
Liverpool  paper,  published  in  our  paper  of  Satur- 
day- Several  other  engines  were  in  preparation, 
but  by  various  accidents  were  |>rev£nled  from  being 
finished  in  season. 

I'he  principal  conditions  on  which  the  prize  was 
olfered  were,  I  si.  That  each  engine  should  weigh 
not  more  than  six  tons,  and  be  capable  of  drawing 
after  it  day  by  day,  on  a  level  plain,  a  train  of  car- 
riages of  a  gross  weight  equal  lo  three  times  the 
weight  of  tlie  engine  itself,  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  ten  miles  an  hour,  with  a  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  not  exceeding  50  lbs-  on  the  square  inch. 
ill.  That  the  engine  and  boiler  should  he  supported 
on  springs  and  rest  on  six  wheels,  and  the  height 
from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  chimney  should 
not  exceed  15  feet.  3d,  That  the  engine  should  ef- 
fectually consume  its  own  smoke,  and,  4lh,  That 
there  should  bo  two  safely  valves,  one  of  which 
should  be  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  the  en- 
gine man's  interference.  Mr-  Wood,  Ihe  author  of 
the  Treatise  on  Railways,  Mr.  Raslriche,  a  civil 
engineer,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  were  Ihe  judges. 

A  portion  of  the  railway  which  is  laid  on  a  perfect 
level,  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Liverpool, 
was  selected  for  Ihe  running  ground-  Crowds  of 
people  were  assembled  to  witness  Ihe  competition, 
and  many  persons,  chiefly  engineers  and  men  of 
science,  capable  of  appreciating  the  importance  of 
the  improvement,  came  hundreds  of  miles  for  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  being  spectators.  The 
following  is  an  abridged  statement  of  some  of  the 
experiments,  which  were  continued  for  several  suc- 
cessive days. 

The  first  trial  was  made  by  the  Rocket,  of  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson,  son  of  .Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
Ihe  engineer  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way. It  was  a  large  and  strongly  built  engine, 
weighing  4  Ions,  3  owl.  and  it  drew  after  it  a  load 
of  three  times  its  weight,  or  IJ  tons  9  cwt-  With 
this  weight  it  travelled  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  four 
chains  in  an  hour,  and  without  the  weight,  eighteen 
miles  an  hour.  It  did  not  move  with  an  equal  mo- 
tion, and  it  hut  partially  consumed  its  own  smoke. 

The  next  engine  exhibited  was  Ihe  Novelty,  of 
Messrs.  Brailhwaitc  and  Erickson,  of  little  more 
than  half  Ihe  weight  of  the  Rocket.  Its  compact- 
ness and  beautiful  workmanship  excited  universal 
admiration,  which  sentiment,  the  narrator  remarks, 
was  speedily  changed  into  perfect  wonder,  by  ill 
truly   marvellous  performances.      It  was  resolved 
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first  lo  try  its  sjieed.  It  »v,is  then-lore  [nil  iu  iiio- 
lion,  carrjinir  iinly  il<  f oniplrmi'iil  ol"  coke  hiuI  «h- 
ter,  with  Messrs.  BrailliH  lile  anil  Eriikson  lo 
mannRe  it.  Almost  Rt  oiue,  it  darleil  off  at  the 
tmazinK  velocity  of  -29  miles  sn  hiur,  ami  it  actii- 
ally  did  one  miU  in  the  incredible  sliort  space  of  one 
minute  and  53  .lecundi!  Neillier  did  we  oliservc  any 
ipprecialde  IhIIihk  off  in  llie  r;.le  of  speed.  It  ukm 
unifonn,  steady  and  continiwui.  Had  llie  Railway 
been  compU-led  llie  engine  would  at  this  rale  liavc 
(tone  nearly  llie  whole  way  from  Liverpool  lo  Man- 
chester wiihin  Ihe  hour;  "and  Mr.  Brailhwaile  has 
indeed  publicly  offered  lo  slake  a  thoiijand  pounds 
that  »9  soon  as  the  road  is  opened  he  will  perform 
the  whole  distance  (i-l  miles)  in  that  lime. 

The  same  engine  was  then  tried  with  a  load  equal 
to  three  limes  its  weight,  viz.  11  Ions  5  cwt.  It 
drew  this  wilh  ease  at  Ihe  rate  of  20J  miles  an 
hour. — "We  look  parlicnlar  notice,"  says  the  narra- 
tor, "of  Its  power  of  consuming  its  own  smoke,  and 
did  not  at  any  lime  observe  Ihe  omission  of  the 
smallest  narlicle  from  Ihe  chimney."  'I'hese  were 
not  the  decisive  experiments  wilh  these  engines, 
but  merely  preliminary  trials  made  on  Ihe  two  first 
days  Ihe  engines  were  entered.  On  Ihe  2d  diy  Ihe 
experiments  were  interrupted  by  Ihe  bad  stale  of 
the  weather.  On  these  results,  a  writer  in  llie  Li- 
verpool Chronicle  makes  the  following  remarks: 

"When    we  consider  that  at  this  rate  of  going, 
Liverpool    and    Manchester,  which   are  at  present 
near  half  a  day's  journey  distant,  will  be  brought 
wiihin    an    hour's   travel    of  each    other;  and   pass 
from    this   fact    to   the   contemplation   of  the    vast 
changes  which  so  riipid  a  mode  of  conveyance  will 
effect  in  all  Ihe  relations  of  society  in  this  quarter 
of  Ihe  kingdom,  we  feel  at  a  loss  for  e.xam[iles  wilh 
which  to  contrast  Ibis  great  triumph  of  human  in- 
genuity."    The  editor  of  Ihe   London   Mechanics' 
Magazine  adds:  "But  suppose  we  go  a  step  further, 
and  estimate  what  the  effects  will  be  of  exiendin 
this  system  of  communication  over  the  whole  king- 
dom; what   mind  is  there  so  comprehensive  as  lo 
embrace  all  Ihe  important  consequences  lo   which 
it  will  lead?  We  think  we  shall  not  go  far  in  saying 
that  it  will  produce  an  entire  change  in  Ihe  face  of 
British  society.     The  effect  will  be  much  the  same 
as    if  the    workshop    of   Ihe    manufacturer    were 
brought  alongside  Ihe  quarry  where  he  obtains  his 
raw  material,  and  whence  be  sends  it  forth    again 
in  a  manufactured  shape  to  Ihe  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world;  or  as  if  Ihe  collieries,  iron  mines,  and 
potteries  of  the  heart   of  England   were  scattered 
along  its   shores. — Peculiar  local   advantages  will 
figure  less  than  they  have  done  in  our  manufactur- 
ing  and   commercial   history,  since  whatever  one 
place   produces,  can    be   as   quickly    and   cheaply 
transported  to  another,  and  instead  of  our  manufac- 
turers continuing  concentrated  in  two  or  three  large 
towns,  lo  Ihe  great  injury  of  the  moral  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  those  employed  in   them,  we  may 
expect   lo  see  Ihem  spreading  gradually  over   Ihe 
kingdom.     Living  in  the  country,  will  no  longer  be 
a  term  synonymous  with  every  sort  of  inconveni- 
ence; and   it  will  come  to   be  a   mere   matter   of 
choice,  whether  a  man  of  business  lives  close  by  his 
counting  house,  or  thirty  miles  from  it.      The  rents 
of  lands    and    houses   will   not    be    raised    by    Ihe 
change,  but  they  will  be  equalized;  they  will  be  re- 
duced in  town,  and  raised  In  the  country.     In   pro- 
portion, loo,  as  Ihe  intercourse  of  men  with   each 
other,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
them    is   thus    facilitated,  Ihe   greater    will   be   the 
cheapness  of  every  thing;  Ihe  more  our  manufactu- 
rers will  have  it  in  their  power  to  bear  up  against 
that  foreign  competition  by  which  they  are  so  much 
endangered.   'Ihe  oflener  (lo  use  a  common  phrase) 
the  penny  is  turned,  Ihe  greater  Ihe  profit;  and  the 
quicker  a  trader's  return,  Ihe  smaller  capital  he  re- 
quires in  business.     In  fine,  we  may  say  of  railways 
in  general,  as  a  worthy  gentleman  is  said  to  have 


"liserved  of  the  Sloiklon   anil  Darlington  line,  and 
wilh  tin   limes  a   greater  probability  of  seeing  our 
prophecy  rc:dized.     'Lei  tlie  eoiinlry  but  make  rail 
roads,  and  the  rail  roads  will  make  the  rounlrv.'  " 
[  llo!loii  Mo'r. 


LADIES'  DEFA&TIVZENT. 


lllE  WELCOMIi  TO  UE.VTH. 
Bv  Mrs.  llt.MANS. 
Shall  I  ubido 
In  Ihis  dull  world.' 
I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me. 

Anthony  if  Cleoptdra. 

Thou  art  welcome,  O  thou  warning  voice. 

My  soul  has  pined  for  thee; 
Thou  art  welcome  as  sweet  sounds  from  shore. 

To  wander  on  Ihe  sea. 
I  hear  thee  in  Ihe  rustling  woods. 

In  the  sighing  vernal  airs, 
Thou  call'st  me  from  the  lonely  earth 

With  a  deeper  tone  than  Iheirs. 

The  lonely  earth!  since  kindred  steps 

From  its  green  path  are  fled, 
A  dimness  and  a  hush  have  fall'n 

O'er  all  its  beauty  spread. 
The  silence  of  the  unanswering  soul 

Is  on  me  and  around; 
My  heart  bath  echoes  but  for  Ihic, 

Thou  still  small  warning  sound! 

Voice  afler  voice  halh  died  away. 

Once  in  my  dwelling  heard; 
Sweet  household  name  by  name  halh  chan;j;'d 

To  grief's  forbiilden  word' 
For  dreams  of  night  on  each  I  call. 

Each  of  Ihe  far  removed; 
And  waken  lo  my  own  wild  cry. 

Where  are  ye,  my  beloved? 

Ye  left  me!  and  earth's  flowers  grew  Cll'd 

With  records  of  the  past. 
And  stars  pour'd  down  anolher  light 

Than  o'er  my  youth  they  cast; 
The  sky-lark  sings  not  as  he  sung 

When  yc  were  by  my  side, 
And  mournful  tones  are  in  the  wind. 

Unheard  before  ye  died. 

Thou  arl  welcome,  O  thou  sumraoner, 

Why  should  Ihe  last  remain? 
What  heart  can  reach  my  heart  of  hearts. 

Bearing  in  liglit  again? 
Even  could  this  be — loo  much  of  fear 

O'er  love  would  now  be  thrown — 
Away,  away!  from  time,  from  change, 

To  dwell  amidst  my  own!  , 


IvaXSCELXiANEOTrS. 


cler.  I  should  judge  Ihe  warmest  uprin^  lo  have  a 
lemperalure  of  180  degreri.  Fraeliral  persons  will 
recognize  the  degree  of  heal  by  ihe  fart  that  ihe 
walcr  will  readily  scald  llic  hair  from  hogs.  I  be- 
lieve Ihey  are  Ihe  warmest  wateri  known,  except 
those  of  the  Hccia,  in  Icelaml.  The  water  retains 
its  heal  for  a  great  length  of  time;  lei  into  a  hath  at 
night,  it  is  of  a  right  lemperalure  to  bathe  in  Ihe 
morning.  It  is  used  cither  by  bathing  in  the  water, 
or  by  exposing  Ihe  body  lo  Ihe  steam  which  arisen 
from  it  when  confined,  and  for  Ihis  purpose,  some 
rude  contrivances  are  raiseil  over  two  or  three  of  the 
principal  springs.  They  have  produced  exlraorili- 
nary  cures  in  rheumatism,  paralysis,  liver  complaint, 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  eruptions,  pulmonary 
complaints  obstructions  and  chronic  disorders  of 
every  kind. 


I'lFJI^  IT'AS^SillSLS^c 


IJ.M.TiMORE,FRID.tY,  DeCE.MBER   11,   1829. 

;i_j'  We  have  repeatedly  taken  occasion  lo  notice 
Ihe  high  prices  given  for  the  callle  calli'd  improved 
Durham  Short  Horns.  The  catalogue  which  we 
have  published  of  a  recent  sale  of  Mr.  Mason's 
slock,  proves  that  the  zeal  for  improvi-menls  by 
means  of  that  breed  of  cattle  has  in  nowise  ahale<i 
in  England,  afler  a  trial  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

In  Ihe  United  Slates,  it  is  manifest  liy  the  sales 
of  Col.  Powel's  stork,  that  we  are  likely  lo  rival  Ihe 
breeders  of  Great  Britain,  at  least  in  zeal,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  in  successful  competition. 

The  dematvd  for  calves  exceeds  Ihe  number  pro- 
duced at  Fowelton,  from  which  he  is  disposed  to 
part.  Bull  calves,  from  9  months  lo  yearlings,  pro- 
duce from  200  lo  §400, 

There  are  at  this  lime  upon  his  farm  some  re- 
markable instances  of  valuable  properties  for  Ihe 
dairy.  Belina  prndiiced.  as  appears  by  Ihe  affida- 
vits of  various  respectable  persons,  iOj  lbs.  of  Inil- 
tcr  in  one  week;  Zenobia  19  lbs.  of  butter  in  one 
week;  Sarah  l3i  lbs.  of  butler  in  Ihe  same  lime. 
No.  1   sold  at  Mr.  Mason's  for  130  gui'ieas. 


1   Monarch,  a  bull,  for 


36 

73 

11.5        •' 
270  guineas. 


Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas. 

A  writer  in  Ihe  Little  Rock  Gazette  gives  (he  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas: 

The  Springs  are  about  five  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  Ihe  Washita  river,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
degree  north  of  Ihe  Louisiana  line.  They  break 
out  of  Ihe  side  of  a  mountain,  are  very  numerous 
and  abundaiil  in  water;  indeed,  Ihey  burst  out  every 
where  in  Ihe  sides  and  bottom  of  a  very  pretty 
rocky  creek  into  which  they  all  run.  It  is  said  Ihey 
are  70  in  number.  They  are  so  numerous,  and 
their  heat  so  great,  that  after  two  or  three  weeks  of 
dry  weather,  the  creek  becomes  loo  hot  to  bathe  in 
opposite  Ihe  springs,  and  bathers  go  an  eighth  or  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below,  where  Ihe  water  is  beara- 
ble. The  exact  temperature  we  could  not  ascertain; 
but  it  exceeds  150  degrees  of  Farenheit's  thermom- 


No. 


624  average  H5 


TO  guineas. 
140 

150 

78 

9       210;  jt   I, 
„       ,, ,.  >  Bulls. 
2       2ia  J 

It  appears  ihat  three  bulls  sold  for  705  guincat, 

and  five  cows  for  435  guineas. 


12 

20 
38 
19 


HyMany  who  hive  written  for  specimens  of  Ihe 
American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine, 
published  in  Balliinore  by  J.  S.  Skinner,  seem  lo 
suppose  that  it  is  printed  in  the  form  and  manner  of 
a  common  newspaper;  a  single  number  of  which 
may  at  any  tinie  be  lost  or  given,  or  thrown  away, 
without  consideration.  Instead  of  which,  it  appears 
but  once  a  month,  in  (he  form  of  an  octavo  pamph- 
let or  review;  each  number  containing  fifty  or  more 
pages,  and  a  table  of  contents. 

It  is  printed  on  the  finest  paper  wilh  new  type,  in 
Ihe  most  elegant  style,  with  engravings  of  celebrat- 
ed American  horses,  dogs,  and  other  sporting  suh. 
jects.  I'hese  engravings  alone  cost  from  60  lo  $100 
for  each  nuudier.  Besides  (he  table  of  contents  to 
each  numher,  there  will  be  published  a  minute  in- 
dex lo  each  volume. 

This  volume,  from  year  lo  year,  will  constitute  a 
lasting  record,  of  easy  reference,  in  which  may  be 
found  the  proceedings  of  Jockey  Clubs,  Ihe  History 
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of  all  bred  Morses,  their  pedigree  am)  performances, 
Hccounls  of  trotlinj;  and  shooting  ninlclics,  of  the 
regular  and  match  races,  a  list  of  ll]nroii;;h  brcil 
Stallions  in  all  the  stales,  as  far  as  |)raclicablc,  where 
they  are  to  slaml,  and  the  prices. 

The  Turf  Register  and  importing  Mitrazinc  will, 
in  fact,  constitute,  as  its  title  purports,  faithlul  an- 
nals of  the  Anieiican  'I'urf;  but  hesiiles  that  each 
number  will  have  entertaining  and  instructive  pa- 
pers on  the  natural  history  of  American  game — ani- 
mals, birds,  fish,  SiC,  and  sketches  and  anecdotes 
of  hunting,  shooting,  fi.-hing,  &c.  Hince  it  v/ould 
•eem  that  to  all  those  who  have  property  in  blonded 
horses,  or  who  wish  to  obtain  the  best  linoivledge  of 
that  animal,  and  his  niariagemenl  in  health  and  in 
iickness,  this  work  will  become  more  and  more  in- 
dispensable; whilst  to  sportsmen  of  every  kind,  from 
the  patient  trout  fisher  in  the  solitude  of  the  nnoun- 
tain,  to  the  hardy  gunner  in  the  marsh  or  on  Ihe 
moor,  as  well  as  to  the  students  ami  lovers  of  natu- 
ral history,  it  oukIiI  to  prove  as  useful  as  entertaining. 

On  the  style  of  its  execution,  the  most  unquali- 
fied approbation  has  been  indicated  l)y  the  conduc- 
tors of  many  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Union; 
but  of  its  general  scope  and  contents,  a  more  exact 
opinion  may  be  formed  on  a  view  of  Ihe  following 
table  of  contents  of  the  December  (Jih)  number. 

Portrait  ok  Sir  AacHY.engraveit  by  Cone,  from 
a  painting  by  Fisher — Memoir  of  Sir  Archy,  his  pe- 
digree, performances  and  progeny — Diomed,  his  pe- 
digree  and  progeny — Grej'  Diomed,   his   pedigree 

«nd    progeny The    blood    horse   in    Kentucky — 

Printer,  notice  of — Spread  Eagle's  gel — Uabriel, 
the  imported  horse,  his  pedigree  and  performances 
— Bell-Air,  his  pedigree  and  performances — Calyfi- 
«o,  her  pediuree  and  performances — Horses  of  the 
olden  time — Taming  wild  and  vicious  hor.ses,  by  a 
secret  method — Racing  in  England — 1  lints  lo  shoot- 
ers, No.  2 — Rufl'ed  grous,  sketch  of  its  habits,  Stc. 
—  Pointer,  Setter  and  Springer,  remarks  on  Ihe  cha- 
racler  and  uses  of  each  —  Projectiles — I'he  climbing 
dog,  story  of — Canine  Hygiiia — Worms  in  dog^i. 
cure  for — Deer,  natural  history  of  llie — Deer  hunt- 
ing in  Carolina  described— Hunting  song,  Ihe  Horn 
of  Chase— lied  fox,  remarks  on  in  Virgini.i — A  hunt 
in  Ihe  skies — Baltimore  pack  of  hounds,  a  morning 
with  Ihe — 'I'he  quail,  interesting  particulars  in  Ibf 
natural  history  of — Fishing  extraoidinary  in  Caroli- 
na— Game,  duly  on  in  England.  Sporting  Intei.- 
MCE.vcE,  Rille  shooting;  Pigeon  shootiii',:;  Indian 
ball  play;  Nashville  races;  Match  running;  Floience 
races;  Louisville  races;  Gloucester  (Va.)  races;  Co- 
lumbia (S.  C.)  races;  Racing  in  England;  'I'he  chase; 
Ijist  of  stallions  for  next  season.  Turf  Reuistlii, 
List  of  pedisreos- 

Any  one  wishing  to  subscribe  has  only  to  inclose 
§.5  lo  the  Editor  by  mail,  al  his  ri^k  and  cost,  and 
the  work  will  be  sent  in  good  order — and  any  per- 
son sending  jpSO  will  be  entitled  lo  a  sevenih  i"|iy. 
The  numbers  may  be  had  from  the  coininenceiu.nl. 
It  ran  in  no  case  be  sent  wiihoul  ihe  nioney. 

(if-\(  Editors  with  whom  we  exchange  will  have 
(he  kindness  lo  copy  the  above,  we  will  gladly  reci- 
procate Ihe  obligation. 

The  premium  of  $20,  offered  hy  the  Edilor  of  Ihe 
Delaware  Advertiser,  for  Ihe  greatest  quantity  of 
Indian  corn  to  an  acre  of  grDiind,  has  been  awarded 
lo  Dr.  Joseph  E-  Rluse,  of  Cambridge,  Md.  who  has 
raised,  the  present  season,  from  one  acre  of  hind, 
one  hundred  biistieli,  mie  gallon,  ttco  quurts,  and  one 
pint  nf  slieUti  corn. — (Parlieulars  in  our  next.) 

Latest  FouEKiN  News. 

!5y  the  Manchester  al  N.  York,  Liverpool  papers 
are  received  to  the  2  1  Nov.  and  Loudon  of  the  111. 

They  contain  no  news,  nor  any  later  intelligence 
from  the  Continent-  We  buhjoin  Ihe  account  of  the 
Liverpool  Cottoa  market  for  ihe  week  ending  Slsl 
October. 


Liverpool  Market,  Oct.  31. 
We  have  to  notice  another  week  of  extensive  bu- 
siness in  Ihe  Cotton  market.  The  import  this  week 
s  only  I83i  bags,  but  the  sales  are  19,'.250  bags,  (in- 
cluding 1000  Surals  and  Brazils,  taken  for  export,) 
at  about  last  week's  prices.  The  auction  of  Surats 
and  Sea  islands  was  well  attended.  The  sales  include 
1030  Sea  islands  at  lid  to  17.J;  ."JO  staineil  do.'atSd 
to  8id;  4G80  Boweds  at  5  a  li  3  8d;  1970  Orleans  al 
51d  to  7d;  'J7S0  Alabamas,  Mobiles,  &.c.  al  4  7-8  to 
lii;  1270  Egyptians  al5  7  Sd  Io7j,  and  1520  Surats 
at  3  3-8d  to  44d  per  lb.  The  export  of  Raw  Cotton 
from  Great  Britain,  during  the  month  ending  24lh 
October,  was  1(),135  bags,  and  from  London,  Liver- 
pool and  Hull,  in  the  shape  of  Calicoes  only,  (22,1 13,) 
and  of  Twist  (^i'JfiOO)  amounting  lo  41,80L(  bags  of 
Raw  Cotton. 

Liverpool  Corn  Market,  Oct.  31. 

On  Tuesday,  Irish  new  Wheat  sold  readily  at  an 
advance  of  3d  to  4d  per  70  lbs.  New  Oats  were 
also  sold  Id  per  45  lbs.  dearer,  and  the  market  was 
well  cleared  of  both  articles-  The  supplies  have 
suh.sequcnily  been  unusually  small,  and  Ihe  stocks 
of  Ihe  principal  articles  of  trade  in  this  port  have 
seldom  been  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  the  present — not 
exceeding  25,000  to  30,000  quarters  each  of  Wheat 
and  Oats.  This  morning  there  was  scarcely  a  sam- 
ple of  fine  new  Wheat,  and  not  one  of  new  Oats  on 
show.  The  secondary  qualities  of  the  former  arti- 
cles were  selling  at  a  further  improvement  of  2d  per 
70  lbs. — Good  Irish  new  would  readily  have  brought 
8s.  Old  Wheats  were  held  for  a  similar  advance, 
but  there  were  few  buyers. 
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Saturday, 12 

Sunday, 13 

Monday, 14 

'I'upsday, 15 

Wednesday,..  IG 

TIairsday, 17 

Friday,." 18 


Sun. 
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Sets. 

of  days. 

B.     M. 

H.      M. 

H.     M. 

7  22 

4  38 

9  16 

7  22 

4  38 

9  16 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  23 

4  37 

9   14 

7  23 

4  37 

9   14 

7  23 

4  37 

9    14 

Moon 


7  10" 

8  8 

9  6 
10     S  , 

10  59 

11  55 
morn. 


Moon— Last  Quarter,  liJth  0  h.  57  m.  Morn. 


^^We  are  obliged  lo  our  Ballimore  County  Subscri- 
ber tor  pointing  out  a  supposed  error  in  our  last.  How- 
ever, on  referring  lo  the  manuscript,  we  find  llic  words 
distinctly  wrilteii,  as  printed. 


Prices  Current  in  J\"ew  York,  December  5. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .23a. — .  Co/(o7i,  New  Orleans  .OJ 
a  .1'24;  tpland,  .8i  a  .IO;j;  Alabama,  .81  a  II.  Colton 
Bagging,  Hemp  yd.  AS  a  .'^l;  Flax  .13  a  .  18.  /'(ax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8.  I'liixseed,  rough, cask  9.75  a  9.87i;  clean — ; 
Flour,  N.  Vork.bbl.  5.25  a  5.314;  Canal  5.3-;i  a  5.62^; 
Ball.  Howard  st.  5. 87.^  a  6;  Richmond  city  mills,  5. S7i; 
country, —  a  5. ST  J;  Alexand'a,  5.374  a  5.75;  Krcdcricks- 
liurg  5.25  a  5. 37 J;  Petersburg,  5.25  a  5.374  Itye  Flour, 

3. '^5  a  3.50;   Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75  a ;  per  hhd 

13.50  a .    Grain,  Wheat,  Vir. a N.  Caro. 

—  a  — ;  Kyc,  North,   63  a  67;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  .48  a 
.58;  Barley,  .65  a  .66;  Oats, South  and  North,  .30  a  .36 

Peas,  white,  dry  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  3.00.  Pro- 

viaions,  Beef,  mess  7.75  a  8;   prime  5.374  a  5.75;  cargo 

a  4.25;  Bullcr.N.  York,.  1 2  a.  15;  shipping,  .Ball 

I,ard,.5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11.00  a  11.50;  prime  9.  a 9.50; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a  .10.  nice  .2.50  a  .3.     Tobacco,  Virginia  .44  a  .6  a  .1; 
Keiiluckj,  .1  a  .S  a  .7. 


Prices  Cwrenl  in  Boston,  December  t. 

.fl;ip/cs,  best,  bbl.   1.75  a  2.25.      i'ciiNs,  white,  bushel 

1.00a  1.25.     «cc/,  mess,  bbl.  9.00  a ;   cargo  No.  I 

7.60  a ;  No.  2,  6.50  a liuller,  inspected,  No. 

I,  new,  lb.  .  13  a  .15.  C/iifif,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  ftour,  Baltimore  Howard-sl.  5.87 
6.12;(;enest;e,6.87a6.00;  Itye,  best,  3.P2  a  3.b7.  Groin, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .75  a  .78;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .40  a 
.45.  //og.!'- /,(>'■<(,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  84.  /'orA-,  clear, 
bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.00  a  12.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
12.00  a  12.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard IJrass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  (irass,  -1.00; 
Tall  .Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1. 00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  noneysucklcClovcr,33  a  .50; 
Itcd  do.  Noilhern,  .7a.8;  Frcncli  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 

jel  Wurzcl .     If'ool,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,  .38  a 

.10;  do.  do.  unwashed,. 20  a  .25;  do.lbrcc-fourths,  wash 
cJ,  .30  a  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .26;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  S6;  do.  2d  lurl,  .26  a  .27;  do 
•pinuing,  Ul  son,  30  a  .32. 


BAXiTIXIORZ:  FRZOES  CITRREXfT. 


Corrected  for  the  ^Jmerican  Famer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  a  further  decline  in 

Hour,  Howard  street  being  now  held  at  §5  from  stores 

the  wagon  price  is  §4.75.  Grain  has  also  declined,  and 
is  plenty  at  quotations.  Beef  is  a  little  more  brisk,  a 
trilling  advance  will  be  noticed. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
j.OO;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  S.OO  a  13.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12. 00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4  00  a  S.OO.— Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  412  hogsheads  Maryland, 
and  31  hogsheads  Ohio.— Total  443  hhds. 

Ftonn — best  while  wheat  family,  fi6. 25  q  6.7.5 — su- 
per. Howard  st.J.OOo — ;  city  mills, 4.75  o ;  Sus- 

<|uchanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.50  a  2.624 — Gbaih, 
hesl  red  wheat,  .90  a. — ;  best  white  do.  1.01  a  1.05; 
iirdinary  to  good,  .80  a.  .85 — Corn,  old  white,  .36  a  .38; 
ycl.  .36(1.38;  new  .35  0.  37— Rye,  .46  a. 47— Oats,. 30 .— 

Ui:ANS,I.10a Peas,  .65  o Clover  seed,  4.25  a  - 

— Ti.MOTUY,  —  2.50-Orcbard  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  (1  '..50— Lucerne  .3  740. 50  lb. — Barley,. 50  o.65— 
Fi. .IX seed,  1.20— Cotton,  A  ir.  .94  a  .IO4  Lou.  .11  a.  11 
— Abib.  94«  .11— Tenn.  .94  a  .10— «.  (Jar.  .84  0.94— 
Geo.  .9a. 10— Whiskey, hhds.  1st  p.  .2340. — ;inbbls. 
.25  a  26— Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .I5a.l6 — 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  a.22-lbree-quartcr,.!8 
a.30-full  do.  .30n  .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §220  c  225;  Country, dew-rotted,  120o  140 — water- 
rotted,  I70a  190— Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I, bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  a 

5.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  I,  bbl.  3.75  • ; 

Mackerel,  No.  I,  —  a  6.25;  No.  2,  5.75  a No.  S, 

4.00  a Bacon,  hams, Bait,  cured,  .9  a  .94 — Fea- 
thers, .33a. Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.55, 

ground,  1.25  bbl. — Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  4.50  a  5.00. 
— Pork,  4.75— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.25  to 
2.50;  by  the  single  cord,  2.75 — Oak  Wood,  by  the  vessel 
load,  3.25  to  3.50— Hickory,  5.00  lo  5.50. 
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AQIt.ICUX.TUKE. 


COI'IKK 

Tl»'  phut  is  111"'  C'ifftii  ./Mifcicn  of  n«liirHli«t».   Al- 

lhoin;l»  inlii.ni.il  111". 11  •  HI"  "■'>■<.•  |il!»"'l« 1"  "I  J» 

T»,  L>yl>>ii,  S.iriii:iii:,  Ctyii'i'-. 'Ii''  i"l''>  »'  Frniice 
•nil  K»>'i«ii  (>>r  UoiiiliiiiO  niiil  lliriiiitflioiit  ili<-  \Vi->l 
llidir-.  Ill--  uialiis  iir  liraiK  Hiriiol  mi  liisililv  i>lfriii 

ed  In    K.ir..|ie..ii-i  M»  lliiiv  iililii I  Iniiii  jihiiiS  dil- 

(ivalV.I  HI  V.  11.111,  «  i.ini.iri-  i.f  AiHl.ii,  m.-l  «l.i>-l. 
are  »liii..>i  ..Iohj?  r\i...ii.-.|  fiom  M...li:i  i.i..-  ..f  iIih 
«e»  I'OMv  liiilci'it,  alliiciiili  iiiiiiirili'l-  ..if  iiri|. Mint- 
ed «iili  .1  lr..>l  MX  -|>riir«  1.1  III.-  r.jrt.-i-  Inr,  llmL.f 
Aral. I.,  i-  lli^  oiHV  "I..-  cullivated.  Il  it  i.»l  more 
than  ti»i>  i-.i.liinr>  >iin-i-  llii>  |.l..iil,  now  «.i  cilrbial 
ed,  ».<^  eiiliii  ly  iiiikiK.xii  lliioii;lio.ii  Kur..!.!-.  Il 
apprat*  111  liai.'  I)i-.ii  il.inri!  Ifniii  Upper  Kili.Opii 
wlirir  a.-ciilins  lo  Biu.-e,  the  r..liri;  diink  was 
knntM.  Ii'iii  liMie  iH.n.eni..iial.  VVIien  lln-  l'..rlii- 
pn.>.  Ill  ..'e  llirir  i-.ltl.r.ileii  voyaae  ru.inil  llic  Capi- 
of  G.....1  II. .pr.  Iliey  niilic.il  plaiilalious  of  llii-  liee 
upmi  Ihi-  Aral. I  ill  iii.'l.  R.iynal  oliMrve*.  Ili.il  111. 
fruiili-^  illeiii|ils  iif  K.iropeans  lo  make  llie  inHee 
biMii  «i.-riiiinale  l.il  1I..M11  loMi>pei-l.  Il.al  Ih.-  plant 
ers  ol'  A.al.ia  anil  K;;)  pi  »eie  in  ll.r  li..l)il  ..f  sialil 
ins;  lliK  srains,  so  a»  in  <ie?lriiy  llieir  vilalily,  ami 
tlln^  liiiiil  llie  rulliv  iiion  Tliis  incnirl  npiiiii.n 
was  lii.^l  r.  iiiuv.'il  l.y  llie  iii.puitalii.n  i.f  llie  Irees 
llien  ST  Ives  iiil.i  Uilaiia.  Bd.ithiin.  anil  burin. in;  fur 
it  M.ni.  appeareil  llial  li.e  roHre  seeds  will  not  uer- 
niiiiaie  nlieii  kepi  nut  uf  ground  il  few  weiks  after 
tb.  y  l.ave  lieiume  ripe. 

'i'lie  ..-(.tlee  plant  urows  to  most  advantage  upon 
miiiii.laiii>.  wliere,  in  conseipience  of  the,  sl.ipe,  its 
roots  ci.i.lin.ie  coiiipaialii  ely  dry,  ivlille  the  blanches 
are  Ir.q.ienlly  Hal. 'red  by  gentle  slunvers. 

The  Mnor  of  the  hean  ilepeiiils,  a  great  deal, 
upon  llie  liixiiiiaiice  of  ihe  Ire;  "111.1-,  it  is  foiiiiil 
that  a  li;clil,  ir.ivtily,  or  even  stony  ?oil  (ivhieh  ra- 
ther still's  Ihe  i;i""lh)  is  better  ad.iple.l  (.1  Inrnish 
liishly  llavoreil  cofl'ee  than   a  rich,  deep,  and  damp 

toil.       Ill    li.e  l:.,l   (•:.»  -iht.-  beai.e,  ul.lvh    ar^     ta.'tr<. 

and  of  a  dingy  Rreen,  prove,  for  many  years,  rank 
and  vapid."  K.lwaiils  attributes  Ibi*  sperieg  uf  cvil- 
livalion.so  general  ihroiighont  the  West  Indies,  par- 
ticnlailv  at  C.ih.i,  lo  III.:  partiality,  wbi.h  is  shown 
in  the  (Jniti-.l  Siaies  for  the  lar^e  green  coB'ee.  Ac 
cor.lii.g  lo  this  wriier,  the  West  linlia  article  is  iiia.le 
inferior  lo  the  Mocha,  merely  to  suit  the  Norih 
American  marUdl.  In  order  to  show  how  little  dif 
ference  there  actually  is  between  Ihe  two  kinds,  he 
notices  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Miller  who  rai-ed 
West  Inilian  plants  in  blnglish  hot  houses  and  iHns 
obtained  grains  superior  to  the  best  Mocha  ihal 
conl.l  he  piociired  in  Great  Britain. 

'J'he  niaxtmuni  qiiantily  of  pulped  and  tU'it'  cof 
fee.  furnished  by  one  tree,  may  be  staled  at  fom  six 
to  eight  pounds,  h. it  a  fair  average  will  no  exceed 
one  and  a  half  pounds.  Trees,  raised  !>"»  youns; 
plants,  furnish,  at  Ihe  fourth  year,  about  e*'e»  '""i- 
dred  ponn.ls  per  acre,  and  one  negro  is 'ell  able  lo 
lake  proper  care  of  an  acre  and  a  half,  ihe  grouii.i 
reqoires  close  weeding,  in  order,  perh;".  '"  Keep  ii 
warm  and  dry.  Altb'oii',;h  the  trees  ■«  Capable  of 
altaii.Mig  the  height  of  sixteen  or  eig'*^*"  •««'.  'hey 
are  topped  lo  about  four  or  five  for  'e  convenience 
of  picking:  an.t  by  this  Irealinenl  ^nd  out  between 
thirty-six  and  forty  bearing  branc*'-  They  begin 
to  yield  fruit  the  third  year  b.it  a  "<>•  '"  f"'!  per- 
fection unlil  the  (ifih.  and  their  a-'  may  then  extend' 
lo  thirty  years.  Old  trees  are. 0"«*'t.  "f'en  cul 
down  close  lo  Ihe  groiiml,  in  onf  '0  sive  room  to  a 
vigorous  shoot;  but,  in  the  end'he  soil,  unless  re- 
novated, becomes  so  impover''"'''  "'  '"  he  nearly 
unfit  for  further  cultivation,  '"e  fr"''.  wl'ich  is  Ihe 
only  useful  part  of  the  plant's  a  polpy  berry,  re 
•embling  a  cherry,  and  con""  one  or  two  coffee 
grains.  When  it  assumes  s-'lackish  red  color,  ami 
becomes  fhrivelcd,  il  is  cornered  eufficiently  ripe. 

No.40— VoUl. 


Al  ll.is  peiio.l  llie  Al  .liiai.-.  It  is  sal. I,  spread  elolh- 
.i.iilei  II..1  trees  »n.l  ...,li  clleel  tliiise  lierrieo,  wlinli 
.li.>|.  .11.  l.y  shaking,  but,  ill  the.  West  In. lies.  lh.-« 
are  all  liao.l  pick. '.I,  a... I  this  not  iiiilreqiienlly,  he- 
lole  1 1. .y  are  fully  ripe,  pal  lie. ilarly  when  the  11. ■ 
giorsan-  h.iiii.il  l.y  then  .iv.T-eers.  Some  persons 
bivi-  Ijirn  of  opinion  Ih  it  iliis  praitiee,  more  Ihan 
-0.1  a... I  c.ill.irr,  his  given  iisr  lo  llie  ditl'ereiice  in 
faior  ..f  iM..,liu  v.iliee.  The  hemes  upon  being  col 
ieile.l.  are,  liy  some,  plaiili'rs,  stove-dried,  by  some 
l.i.ii>ed  ami  sii.i  iliied,  anil  by  others,  the  most  1111- 
..leriiii.H,  lined  Willi  Iheir  pulp  on  ihem,  by  exposure 
I.,  the  s.ii  f.ir  several  weeks.  Uy  the  last  pioecss, 
'he  polp  undergoes  the  avid  feimenlalion  wilhoiit 
.iij.inng  llie  enelosid  giains,  and  when  the  wlinl.- 
Ill  roni.'sq.iite  dry,  il  is  Iran-ferred  lo  a  mill,  lik.- 
oui  1  id.i  piesses,  where  the  liu-k  is  crushed  ai.il 
I'rokeii  ly  the  weight  of  heavy  rollers  and  wheels 
.\  fill  s.  bsiq.ienlly  separates  the  great,  r  part  of  the 
chair  a.' I  Ihe  operation  is  completed  by  sieves  anil 
band    picking;  Ihe  work,  cbielly  of  old  women  and 

ebll.lreii. 

Il  iii.y  appear  useless  trouble  lo  notice  Ihe  infu- 
sion prepired  from  Ihe  ci.tiee  berries,  but  Ihe  outline 
won!. I  I.e  inconipl.'te  wilhoiit  boiiiethii.g  being  sai.l 
upon  11  is  Item  ol  domestic  luxury;  I  will  content  my- 
self l.y  hiielly  ob-ei  ving; 

Isl.  "hat  the  raw  coffee  should  be  round  and 
sniali  graine.l,  free  from  dirt  and  of  a  light  color.  It 
shoul.l  lave  no  appearance  of  moiildiness,  and  be 
ipiile  fr.e  Iroiii  any  strong  smell.  It  should  not  be 
long  k.  |l  in  sacks  uiih  other  (irovisiuns,  as  there  is 
no  sol.siince  more  apt  lo  obtain  strong  and  disagree- 
able 0.1. lira  from  Ihe  presence  of  its  neighbours 
Kiim  iiijires  it;  and  Miller  even  goes  so  lar  as  to 
stale,  tut  a  few  bags  of  pepper,  on  board  a  ship 
from  linia,  upon  one  occasion,  spoiled  the  whole 
cargo. 

2iid.  Vlien  Ihe  grains  are  large,  flat  and  of  a 
green  cdor,  they  shouhl  be  kept  on  hand,  in  a  dry 
sil.ialioi,  a  long  time  before  use.  Kvery  West  In 
dia  plaiter  knows  this  fact,  although  his  interest  too 
ufieri . I. ibices  liiiii  lo  tend  Ihe.  article  lo  n.arket  be- 
fore Il  is  old  and  dry  enough. 

ill.  Roasting  coffee  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
O'eralion  of  the  housekeeper;  when  carried  far 
eiough.an  aromatic  oil,  rormeil  by  Ihe  heat,  forces 
iself  out  upon  the  surface  of  Ihe  grains,  giving 
Hem  a  glossy  appearance  and  an  o.iour  which  is 
oiisideicd  their  perh-ction;  yet  ton  little  roasting 
Teveiits  the  aroma  from  appearing, and  loo  much 
ompletrly  volatilizes  it,  leaving  nothing  but  a  flat, 
litter,  taste.  'I'he  beat  should  be  strung  and  the  ope- 
■alion  shortened  as  much  as  possible,  without  burn- 
g  the  grains.  'I'he  roaster  should  he  close  or  well 
covered  all  the  time,  and,  in  order  to  improve  the 
looks  and  flavor,  a  small  piece  of  butler  may  be  ad- 
ded to  the  coffee,  while  parching. 

4th.  When  thus  prepared,  coffee  may  be  preserv 
ed  for  use  in  large  quantities,  without  losing  much 
of  its  freshness,  provnled  the  vessels,  containing  it, 
be  kept  well  covered. 

5th.  An  infusion  of  coffee  is  better  than  a  decoction, 
simply  because  the  heat,  in  the  last  case,  being 
stronger  and  more  lasting  drives  off  more  of  the  aro 
malic  oil.  Il  is  belter,  therefore,  to  grind  the  cofl'ee 
vtryjine,  and  then  to  expose  it,  by  means  of  a  bag 
or  strainer,  to  the  aclioii  of  boiling  water  lhan  to 
boil  it  fur  any  length  of  time-  Heat,  although  un- 
avoidable, injures  the  fl.vour,  and  the  best  cofl'ee  I 
remember  to  have  tasted,  was  made  by  exposing  Ihe 
powder  lo  a  pressure  of  cold  water;  a  teaspoonful  ol 
this  i-xtracl,  thrown  into  a  cup  of  hot  water  was  suf 
llcient.  It  is  not  a  ba.lmelbudlo  allow  Ihe  ground 
coffee  to  lie  in  cold  water  between  meals,  and  then 
to  pre|iarc  it  by  ad. ling  hot  water.  Just  in  propor 
lion  lo  Ihe  con'iniiance  of  heat  in  this  and  Ihe  last 
operation,  the  fragrance  disappears,  and  is  replaced 
by  a  strong  bitter  taste,  which,  according  lo  thecx- 
perimeuls  of  Cbeoevix,  depends  upoo  the  pretence 


"'    ' ""  (res.-ml.biig   ili„tin  tan  haik  )      Hoasling, 

l.e-i.les   forming  tins    hiii.r  >uh>iancc,  dcpiivet  (lie 
eoir.-e  of  its  niilrilion.  ipialiin  s. 

Strong  coffe.-,  by  il-,  If,  o.ay  do  very  well  at  a 
iiiedieine  for  the  ciie  of  aslhina,  &,-.;  and  may 
even  he  pref.rred  wh.-n  very  goo.l,  by  many  per- 
sons;  but  cream  is  ilo:  only  a.lj.ivanl  upon  whicb 
we  in.iy  rely  lo  rei.der  iniliflerelit.  and  especially 
bitter  coff.re,  mild  and  palatable.  With  these  re- 
ni.iiks  I  shall  pass  lo  notice  particulars  of  a  different 
character. 

Coffee,  as  a  bevprage.  has  actually  become  one 
of  the  necessaiies  of  life,  in  warm  ihiiialcs.  Its 
sliniiibling  effects  render  it  gralelul  to  the  dehiii 
laled  stomach,  and  we,  accoidingly,  find  it  taken 
afler  meah,or  upon  waking  in  the  morning.  Tlio 
Italians,  and  even  French,  no!  iinfrequently,  pro- 
mole  i!s  invigorating  effects  by  the  a.hlilion  of  cor- 
dials or  brandy.  But  among  the  Turks  and  Am- 
biaiis  Ihe  practice  is  even  mure  indispensable;  for 
this  articli-  answers,  to  a  great  extent,  as  an  anti- 
.lote  lo  the  narcotic  effe.  Is  of  opium.  In  the  east, 
cofl'ee  is  constantly  exposed  for  sale  in  all  the  streets 
and  at  all  times.  Although  the  use  u(  this  drink  is 
no  where  mentione.l  in  the  eastern  tales  or  Arabian 
.Nights  Enterlainmenls,  cnflee  houses  seem  first  to 
have  been  established  at  Persia,  ami  were  soon  so 
iruch  frequented  as  lo  become  noLirious  for  riot 
and  debauchery.  They  gradually  extemled  through 
Syria  and  Egypt,  about  Ihe  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
eeiilury,and  reached  Constantinople  in  1554.  It  i«, 
indeed,  remaikable,  with  what  cel.-rily  such  esta- 
blishments extemled  through  Ihe  East,  and  we  can 
only  find  a  probable  cau-e  for  the  fact  in  the  state 
of  society  which  renders  general  intercourse  devoid 
of  attraction,  by  the  jealousy  of  Ihe  men  and  the 
stri,.'l  seclusion  of  Ihe  women,  and  by  practices, 
such  as  the  use  of  opium,  which  enfeeble  the  mind. 
There  seems  to  be  so  impeiioiis  a  necessity  for  this 
beverage,  that,  at  one  tune,  in  Constantinople,  the 
mosques  were  almost  wholly  deserted  for  llie  coffee 
houses;  and  when,  through  molives  of  policy,  reli- 
gious interference  had  been  resorted  to,  seditions  of 
the  most  alarming  character  arose.  The  Dervises, 
fearing  this  neglect,  declaimed  against  Ihe  use  of 
coffee,  from  Ihe  Alcoran,  which  declares  that  cotU  is 
not  of  the  number  of  things  created  by  God  for 
food;  and  forewarned  the  people  that  the  prophet 
forbade  it  as  a  strong  or  intoxicating  .Irink.  Ainu- 
rath  3d,  even  went  so  far  as  to  order  all  the  coffee 
houses  to  be  shut.  But  these  efl'orts  weic  in  vain. 
Cofl'ee  was  drunk  openly,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
lhan  before;  so  that  Ihe  succeeding  Emperor  was 
compelled  to  announce  that  roasted  cofl'ee  was  not 
coal,  and  that  Mahomet  had  no  objection  lo  its  use. 
Similar  atienipts  al  its  suppression  in  Egypt  were 
folloived  by  very  alarming  revolts. 

'I'he  introiluciion  of  coffee  among  Ih':  French, 
may  be  dated  at  about  167-2,  al  which  period  a 
cofl'ee  house  was  established  at  Paris  by  an  Arme- 
nian. 

In  1650  a  Jew  opened  a  coffee  house  at  Oxford, 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  period  uf  such  an 
establishm.'iil  in  England. 

Effects  of  coffee —It  is  not  my  wish  lo  mentioa 
all  Ihe  various  opinions  upon  this  subject,  hut  mere- 
ly lo  notice  Ihe  effects  of  excess.  Cofl'ee  has  been 
styled  an  inteUeclual  drink,  and  seems  long  to  have 
been  the  fivoiirite  of  scientific  and  liter.iry  person.-; 
vet  when  first  introduced  into  Europe,  it  w  as  abused 
and  strenuously  opposed,  even  by  the  medical  fa- 
cully. 

Fonlenelle's  physician  proscribed  it  as  delete- 
rious, but  the  poet  very  cogently  reminded  bim, 
that  Iwenly-four  years  had  alrea.ly  passed  since  be 
first  took  Ihe  pouoii — an. I,  as  if  to  throw  stronger 
censure  upon  the  presumption  of  the  doctors.  Fate 
perniilleil  this  celebrated  mm  to  outlive  a  ceHlury. 
Ill  1708,  much  about  Ihe  same  period  as  the  fore- 
going, a  barber,  named  Farr,  was  in  England  pre- 
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sented  by  llie  Inquest  of  Si.  Dlln^t;^Il's  in  the  west, 
"for  making, and  selling  a  sort  of  licjiior,  called  cof- 
fee, lo  llie  great  nuisance  and  pnjudicc  of  the 
iicisflibourhood."  But,  like  tea  and  other  slotv  jim- 
nms.  cofl'i'e  still  recommended  il-clf  lo  the  palate. 
Jt  appears,  unquestionably,  to  be  a  stimulating  drink, 
particularly  when  taken  strong  and  without  milk  or 
cream.  For  this  reason,  probably.  Sir  John  Pringle 
considered  it  as  the  "best  abater  of  the  paroxysms 
(if  the  periodic  asthma"  that  he  had  ever  seen. — 
The  effecLs  are  lasting  and  very  obvious  upon  per- 
sons of  a  nervous  temperament.  Whfn  unaccus- 
tomed lo  its  use,  "Ihcy  often  lose  sleep  entirely,  or 
derive  but  lillle  benefit  from  what  remains.  It  often, 
also,  occasions  watchfulness  and  tienjors,  and  its 
pffects  have  even  extended  lo  cramps,  anxiety,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing.  When  taken  in  excess,  it 
is  said  to  augment  the  rapi<lity  of  the  vital  opera- 
lions,  wiihout  adding  lo  their  durability;  in  short, 
it  may  then  be  regarded  as  a  stimulus  wiihout  af- 
fordini;  nourishment. 

Subslilutcs  for  coffee — Numerous  articles  have 
been  recommended  lo  the  public  for  this  purpose; 
but  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  require  a  large 
seasoning  of  the  imagination.  All  the  world  has 
tasted,  a  puff,  at  least,  of  Hunt's  patent  cofi'ee. — 
About  fifty  years  ago  a  deception  was  practised 
upon  the  Parisians  by  mixin?  grouml  and  roasted 
acorns  with  the  genuine  coffee  powder.  Fashion 
led  the  way,  and  the  individual  who  hit  upon  the 
lucky  thought,  is  reported  to  have  realized  a  for- 
tune. Kndeavours  have  often  been  since  made 
in  France,  to  discover  a  substitute  for  foreign 
coffee.  M.  Pajot  Descharmes  slates,  that  the  seeds 
of  the  forest  broom  answers  this  purpose  exceeding- 
ly well,  m-corriing  to  the  opinion  of  a  person  who 
has  used  lliem  for  twelve  years.  It  is  also  staled 
that  in  that  part  of  Holland  borderinK  upon  Ger- 
many, these  seeds  have  been  substituted  for  coffee 
many  years.  In  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
coffee  is  mixed  with  wild  succory  root,  and  so  gene- 
ral IS  the  practice,  that  this  root  has  actually  be- 
come an  article  of  export  from  Liege.  To  the  sanie 
pari  of  the  world  we  must  atlrHjule  the  sin  of  sub- 
sliluting  and  cultivating,  for  the  purpose,  certain 
beans  or  lupines.  In  this  country,  rye  is  exlensive- 
Iv  used,  and,  by  some  judi^et,  has  been  pronounced 
equal  to  the  imported  coffee.  Grape  seeds,  yellow 
water  flag  seeds,  yellow  potatoes,  peas,  beans,  bur- 
dock, barley,  sun  flower  seeds,  beach  nuls,  almonds, 
salsify  root,  &.c.  have  sl>od  forth  as  pretenders. 

The  curious  may  try  them  all,  but  they  will  be 
found  far  inferior  lo  the  genuine  article.  N. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  F.levenlli  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Fre 
dericksburg  Agricultural  Society,  was  held  at  llx 
Indian  Queen  i'avern  on  Friday  the  27lh  Novem- 
ber, \S1'J,  and  continued  by  adjournments  until  the 
evening  of  the  following;  day. 

The  President  and  Vice  President  both  being  un- 
avoidably absent,  the  meeting  was  organized  by  the 
appointment  of 

Capl.  Geohoe  Hamilton,  President,  pro  tpm. 

And  Or.  John  Taylor,  V'.  President,  pro  tern. 

'i'lie  followinc  gentlemen  were  unanimously  re- 
elected officers  of  the  Society: 

James  M.  (iarnclt.  President. 

.John  Taliaferro,  of  ilaglry,  Vice  President. 

M'm.  F-  (j'ray.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

JuUii  Chew,  Assistant     do.  do. 

Corresponding  Committee. 

Hon.  John  Taliaferro,  of  Hajjley;  John  S.  Wei 
ford,  VVni.  Bernard,  Francis  VV.  Taliaferro,  Wm. 
F.  Gray. 

The  following  are  among  the  rcsolutiona  adopt- 
ed:— 

Resolved,  That  at  the  future  exbibitions  of  the 
•ociely.  *  premium  of  |I0  iball  be  offered  for  the 


best  crop  of  »vheat,  grown  on  four  contiguous  acres 
of  highland;  and  the  same  sum  for  the  best  crop, 
grown  on  four  contiguous  acres  of  low  land. 

Resolved,  That  at  the  future  exhibitions  of  the 
society,  a  premium  of  §10  shall  be  offered  for  the 
best  crop  of  hemp,  grown  on  one  acre  of  land — 
weight,  quality  and  quantity  lo  be  considered. 

Resolved,  That  no  premium  shall  hereafter  be 
awarded  to  any  competitor  for  any  crop,  unless  full 
and  unqualified  certificates  be  produced,  both  as  lo 
gathering  and  measuring  the  crop,  and  the  survey 
of  the  land,  which  survey  shall  be  dojie  with  a 
chain;  and  that  the  secretary  shall  prescribe  some 
form  for  the  certificates,  which  form  shall  be  pub- 
lished along  \vilh  the  list  of  premiums. 

Resolved,  'I'hat  the  surveying  of  the  Jand  and 
measuring  of  the  crop,  shall  both  be  provtd  by  the 
same  person  or  persons,  who  must  be  uninterested 
in  the  crop. 

George  Hamilton,  President, pm  tem. 

Wm.  F.  Gray,  Sec'y. 

THE  SHOW. 

T7ie  following  is  a  list  of  the  Premiums  mearded  by 

the  several  Committees  of  the  Society. 

First  Day — Stock,  fyc. 

For  the  best  Stallion — a  silver  pitcher,  of  tbe  value 

of  $30,  to  Thomas  Carter,  Esq.   of  King  ^'illiam, 

for  his  Horac  Raller. 

FW  the  best  Brood  Mare — a  Silver  MuK  of  the 
value  of  $15,  to  Major  Enoch  JMason,  of  ptafford, 
for  a  fine  Black  Mare.  , 

For  Hie  best  Coll  or  Filly — a  Silver  Cupjvalue  of 
$]0,  to  Robert  P.  Waring,  Jr.  of  E'^sex,  fol  a  beau- 
tiful Bay  Stud  Colt,  by  Rob  Roy. 

For  the  best  Bull— A  Cup,  of  the  value  of  $10, 
to  Samuel  P.  Forrer,  of  Shenandoah.  ' 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow — a  Silver  Crejn  Cup, 
value  $10,  lo  Mr.  .John  ScotI,  of  Frederickiburg. 

Frrr  the  best  Beef~n  Silver  Tumbler,  vali^  of  $10, 
to  Mr.  John  Fox,  of  Fauquier. 

For  the  best  fatted  Work  Oi— a  Silver  T.mbler, 
value  of  $10,  to  the  same  gentleman. — $>-  Mr.  Fox 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  same  prcmnni 
at  ihe  show  in  I82S. 

For  the  best  Ratn — a  Silver  Cup,  value  $10,  o 
Capt.  George  Hamilton,  o(  Forest  ilill,  Spolsylv- 
nia. 

For  the  best  Ewe— a  premium  of  $5,  lo  the  sam 
gentleman. 

For  the  best  Bonr — a  premium  of  $5,  to  Mr.  77iot 
Jones,  of  Stafford. 

For  the  best    Sow — a   premium  of    $5,   to   Mr 
Georf^c  Rowe,  of  Fredericksburg. 
57-  There  was  no  Mutton  shewn. 
There  were  several  Aciicultural  Implements  ex 
hibilcd,  professing  lo  be  improvements  on  those  in 
common  use;  but  Ihe  committee  ileemed  them  defi- 
cient in  originality,  or  not  superior  lo  those  already 
in  use,  and  not  entitled  to  Ihe  premiums. 
CROPS. 
A  Silver  Cup,  value  of  $10,  was  awardeil  to  Wm. 
Bernard,   E^-q    of  Mansfield,   Spotsylvania,  for   Ihe 
best  crop  of  hii^hland  corn,  grown  on   four  contigu- 
ous acres. —  PioilucI,  ten  barrels,  three  bushels,  two 
gallons,  and  three  pints,  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

A  Sliver  Cuti,  value  of  j^lO,  was  awarded  lo  Mr. 
.fames  B.  Skiiikcr,  of  Caroline,  for  the  best  crop  of 
/du'/iimJ  corn  {Kappuhannuck  bottom,)  grown  on  four 
ciinliKUdUs  acres — Product,  srveuterii  l)arrels,  one 
peck  and  two  quarts  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

.\  Silver  Cup,  value  of  $10.  was  awarded  to 
Georiie  W.  Bassett,  Esq  for  the  best  crop  o(  cotton, 
Krown  on  four  contiguous  acres — Product  eleven 
hundred  and  twenty  nine  and  one  quarter  lbs.  per  acre. 
Seconu  Dhy— Domestic  Manufactures. 
For  the  hrsl  Carpet— a  Silver  Cup,  value  of  $10, 
was  awarded  to  Mrs.  S.  J  Forbes,  of  Falmouth. 


For  the  best  pair  of  Blankets— a.  premium  of  $5, 
to  Mrs.  Col.  J.  Slaughter,  of  Culpeper— a  very  su- 
perior article.  Culpeper  still  is  unrivalled  in  the 
manufacture  of  blankets. 

For  the  best  Bed  Tick— a  premium  of  $5,  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Wharton,  of  Culpeper. 

For  the  best  Counterpane  of  Wool  and  Cotton — a 
premium  of  §5,  to  Mrs.  Wm.  Bernard,  of  Mansfield, 
Spotsylvania. 

For  the  best  Counterpane  of  Cotton — a  premium 
of  $5,  to  Mrs.  W.  G   Chiles. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Worsted  Stockings — a  premi- 
um of  $2,  lo  Miss  Belt,  of  Culpeper. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Cotton  Stockings — a  premium 
of  $2,  lo  Miss  Shelton,  of  Stafford. 

For  the  best  pair  of  Thread  Stockings — a  premium 
of  <.2,  to  Miss  Conyers  o(  Staflord. 

For  the  best  piece  of  .Vepo  Clothing — a  preDlium 
of  $5,  to  iMrs.  G.  IF.  Bassett,  of  Spotsylvania. 

For  the  best  ten  jwunds  of  fresh  Butter,  prepared 
for  the  table — a  premium  of  §5,  to  ]\Ir.  TVios.  Jones, 
of  Stafford.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  constant  attendant  of 
our  market,  and  his  butter  has  long  been  uniformlj 
distinguished  for  its  excellence. 

There  being  no  firkin  butter  exhibited,  the  Com- 
mittee awarded  the  premium  offered  for  that  article 
(o  Mrs.  Coalter,  of  Chatham,  Slatlord,  for  the  se- 
cniid  best  10  lbs.  of  fresh  Butler,  prepared  for  the 
liihle,  which  was  so  good  as  lo  create  a  doubt  with 
some  good  judges,  between  it  and  that  deemed  No. 
1;  it  was  very  neatly  prepared. 

For  the  best  Cheese — a  premium  of  $5,  lo  Mrs. 
Margaret  Holloway,  of  Stafford,  only  two  specimen* 
ofl'ered. 

Discretionary  Premiums. 

Of  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  articles  exhibit- 
ed, which  Ihe  Committee  deen:  worthy  of  marked 
approbation,  but  for  which  Ihe  regular  premiums 
arc  inadequate,  they  take  pleasure  in  distinguishing 
the  following,  by  making  them  the  complimentary 
award  of  $-2.50  each: 

To  Mrs.  F.  Scott,  of  Fredericksburg,  for  a  beau- 

lif.illy  ivro.iKl.t  Codnn  Bed   (iulle. 

To  Mrs.  J.  llooe,  of  Prince  William,  for  a  Wool- 
len Counterpane. 

To  Miss  Phillips,  of  Stafford,  for  a  Cotton  Coun- 
terpane. 
To  Mrs.  M.  Bibb,  for  a  superior  piece  of  Cassinef. 
To  Mrs.   /'.    C.    Waller,  of  Spotsylvania,  for  ten 
skeins  of  sewing  Silk,  made  from  worms  raised  by  her. 
To  Mrs.  S.  //.  SkiiJier,  of  Fauquier,  for  a  piece 
of  Plaid. 
'J'he  Commillee  remark: 

"Mrs.  J.  S.  Taliaferro,  of  King  George,  deserves 
thehi:rhest  commendation  for  a  very  large  exhibi- 
lionif  Domestic  iManufaclurcs,  consisting  of  twen- 
ty Cointerpnnes.  Flannels,  &c.  shewing  a  degree  of 
indust^-  and  skill  beyond  praise. 

"A  vry  beautiful  Scarf,  Dress  and  Cap,  worked 
by  hersev,  was  exhibited  by  Mrs.  IVios.  L  Iximaj. 

"Miss  I"  /.,i(i(.</ur(f,  of  Stafford,  exhibited  a  re- 
markably lie  and  good  (lairof  ribbed  Socks. 

"Miss  -^fjay,  a  little  girl  of  only  four  years  of 
age,  exhihil«  a  pair  of  woollen  Socks,  knit  by  her- 
self, for  whicshe  deserves  great  credit." 


PRMIUM  CORN  CROP. 

[It  was  slalefin  ihc  Farmer  last  week,  Ihal  the 
Editor  of  the  De,vare  Advertiser  had  awarded  $20 
lo  Ur.  Joseph  E.Mu.e  of  Cambridge,  Md.  accor- 
ding lo  a  proposit,,  („.  made  in  Ihe  spring,  to  give 
Ihat  premium  lo  ar  subscriber  who  should  produce 
the  greatest  quanii  of  corn  from  one  acre.  Dr. 
Muse  is  an  enterpv||,p  and  zealous  agriculturist, 
and  has  taken  latleil  several  premiums  by  the  ex- 
traordinary crops  lluhe  has  raised  upon  his  farm. 
We  publish  below  histaicmeni  of  the  mode  which 
he  pursues  in  planlingnd  cultivating  Indian  corn, 
and  iiubjoia  the  certificesof  the  premium  crop] 
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Cambridge,  Eailcrn  Shore,  MiL  f 
October 'J,  ISi'J.     J 

Within  you  have  a  sliilomcnt  of  llic  proiluct  of 
my  acre  of  corn,  m.uio  under  the  tonus  pruposed 
by  you.  I  woulil  li.tve  nnu-h  prclVrrcil  a  larger 
qusnlily  of  l.iml.  I  hive  abuut  is  acres  in  the  sitiiie 
tqucire,  whicli  I  thinic  when  galhereil,  ivill  yield 
nearly  in  the  same  proportion. 

As  to  the  niethoil  of  cultivation,  proposed  by  you 
to  be  coniiiiunicated,  and  the  manure  used,  I  will 
refer  you,  for  brevity's  sake,  to  the  Ulh  vol.  p.  '257 
and  8,  of  the  American  Farmer,  published  in  Balti- 
more— the  mode  described  there,  in  my  letter,  as 
practised  by  me  then,  is  the  same  as  the  present, ex- 
cept that  iluit,  I  left,  Kencrally,  two  stalks  tojiether, 
but  now,  I  left  only  one — The  manure  uscil  by  me 
on  the  present  occasion  tvas  a  compost  of  cotton 
eeed,  rotted  the  prcccdin;;  winter,  and  mi.\ed  with 
ail  the  soot  and  ashes  I  could  obtain.  This  I  strew- 
ed heavily  in  the  drills;  I  will  inform  you,  when  it  is 
gathered,  bow  much  the  whole  square  has  produced. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Joseph  E-  Muse. 

Oct.  7,  lSa9.  I  certify  that  I  have  carefully  laid 
off,  marked  and  bounded,  for  Joseph  E-  Muse  of 
Dorchester  county,  .Maryland,  one  acre  of  land,  on 
bid  Appleby  farm,  growing  corn. 

Siu'l  Lecompte. 

State  of  Maryland,  Dorchester  County,  to  icit- 
On  this  7th  day  of  October  18-29,  personally  ap- 
peared Samuel  Lecompe,  Esq.  before  me,  the  sub- 
scriber, and  made  oath,  that  what  is  contained  in 
the  above  certiticate  is  the  truth,  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  James  Houston. 

Oct.  7,  18-29.  I  certify  that  from  the  above  acre, 
measured,  marked  and  bounded  in  my  presence,  by 
Samuel  Lecompte,  Esq.  I  gathered  Indian  corn,  the 
product  of  this  year,  and  of  the  said  acre,  amount- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  one  hundred  bushels,  one 
gallon,  two  quarts,  and  one  pint  of  shelled  corn. 
Test,  James  Houston.  Henhy  Jenkins. 

Slati:  nf  Maryland,  Dorehettor  County,  to  wit- 
On  this  7th  day  of  October,  18'29,  personally  ap- 
peared   Henry  Jenkins,  before   me   the   subscriber, 
and  made  oath  that  wbat  is  contained  in  the  above 
certificate  is  (be  truth,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 
James  Hodsto.n. 
Maryland,  Dorchester  County,  to  wit: 
I  hereby  certify  to  all  manner  of  persons  to  whom 
it  doth  or   may  concern,  (hat  James  Houston,  gen- 
tleman, before  whom  the  within  probate  was  taken 
and  whose  name  is  thereto  subscribed,  was  at  (he 
time    of    taking   said   probate   and  subscribinir  the 
same,  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Dorchester  cmnty, 
duly  commissioned  and  sworn. 

In    testimony    whereof  I   have  nereun- 
(Seal.)         to  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the  pub- 
lic seal  of  my  office  this  Ulh  day  of 
October,  1829. 

£.    RiCHARJSON.    Clk. 


(From  the  New  England  F»mer.) 
CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

Mb.  Fessenden— I  have  been  a  constant  reader 
of  your  valuable  paper  for  man-  years,  and  occa- 
sionally have  thought  I  could  :dd  a  little  from  my 
slock  of  observations  that  wouU  be  useful;  but  diffi- 
dence has  hitherto  prevented  my  contributions;  a 
diffiilence  growing  out  of  cons:iou8  want  of  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  3ubje;ts  which  have  claim- 
ed my  attention.  But  when  I  consider  your  Readers 
somewhat  like  the  classes  in  :  monitorial  school,  and 
that  I  may  consider  myself  .-s  a  monitor  to  some  of 
the  lower  classes,  I  am  in'Uced  to  write  a  lesson, 
which  you  will  use  your  dscrction  whether  to  pre- 
•ent  to  the  school  or  not. 

Much  has  been  said  ot  the  culture  of  potatoes. 


their  quality,  manner  of  rearing,  new  varieties,  &.c. 
but  no  one  has  recommended  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  best  method  of  planting  and  manuring  them. 
My  melhod  has  been  for  some  years  the  following, 
alter  li|iiigmosl  of  (he  plans  of  preparing  si'ed  and 
plaiilini;,  treated  of  in  the  New  England  Farmer, 
and  i/iciJiiig  upon  this  as  the  best.  I  spread  all  my 
manure  on  the  ground  after  once  plou;;liing  it,  then 
cross  plough  lightly  to  cover  the  manure,  then  fur- 
row It  three  feet  apart,  in  these  furrows  I  place 
whole  potatoes  of  full  growth,  from  13  to  'iO  inches 
apart,  and  cover  them  from  U  to  2  inches  deep,  re- 
gardless 0.'  there  being  rows  both  way*.  These  fur- 
roivs  1  diaw  horizontally  on  tide  lulls,  where  the 
land  issuiject  to  drought,  that  Ihcy  may  catch  and 
hold  the  occasional  showers,  (ill  the  water  is  absorb- 
ed by  thecarlh.  So  when  I  hdl  potatoes,  as  it  is  call- 
ed, I  con:inue  Ihe  hill  the  whole  length  of  the  row, 
in  order  (o  take  advantage  of  the  rains;  if  furrowed 
in  an  opposite  manner  the  water  runs  olT,  and  much 
is  lost  to  Ihe  crop.  On  wet  land,  where  water  is 
liable  to  stand  to  the  damage  of  the  crop,  I  row  up 
and  dowu  the  bill  or  declivity,  to  facilitate  the  drain- 
ing. 

I  am  convinced  that  spreading  the  manure  dou- 
bles the  advantage  of  il;  (liat  is,  one  half  of  the 
quantilf,  and  of  the  same  quality  will  produce  as 
much  benelit  as  double  the  quantity  put  into  the  hills 
with  tliJ  seed,  as  is  Ihe  usual  method. 

1  would  not  proceed  to  give  any  reason  for  this,  if 
(  tbou^it  my  method  would  be  tried,  but  fiom  the 
obstinate  adherence  of  some  of  my  accjuaiiitances 
to  theiruld  customs,  who  would  regard  my  opinions 
on  som;  subjects,  but  cannot  think  any  improve- 
ment inplanting  or  manuring  potatoes  can  be  disco- 
vered hf  the  present  generation;  which  would  imply 
that  Heir  fathers  had  all  knowledge  on  (he  sim- 
ple subiect  of  planting  and  manuring  potatoes. 

I  hav:  observed  the  roots  on  which  potatoes  grew, 
spread  torn  two  to  four  feet  in  every  direction  from 
the  (opor  raain'stalk,  consequently  drevv  nutriment 
from  tie  soil  of  a  surface  from  lour  to  eight  feel 
diamet-'r,  and  in  the  old  way  of  planting,  Hie  roots 
may  be  traced  from  hill  to  hill,  or  the  advantage  of 
n-anure  would  be  still  smaller  than  it  has  been.°And 
Liis,  I  think,  accounts  fur  potatoes  growing  better 
vhen  they  were  planted  nearer  together;  whicli,  I 
.hink,  must  have  been  observed;  and  that  seeding' 
heavily,  and  manuring  largely,  and  planting  far 
apart,  potatoes  did  not  do  as  well,  which  has  been 
attributed  to  their  not  shading  the  ground  to  retain 
moisture.  I  have  observed  also,  that  in  places 
where  manure  was  plentifully  used  in  the  hills  and 
It  became  quite  dry,  bordeiing  on  a  drough(,  (hat  on 
digging  the  potatoes  the  manuie  was  found  dry  and 
mouldy,  and  in  some  instances  changed  to  a  hard 
cake;  in  others  I  have  found  it  moist,  and  lidle  roots 
in  il;  such,  (lerhaps,  as  came  from  the  neighboring 
hills;  and  seldom  ever  any  large  ones,  or  potatoes 
imbedded  in  Ihe  manure.  It  is  apparent  to  every 
one  of  much  relleclion,  that  manure  must  be  dissolv- 
ed and  prepared  by  ddution  before  plants  can  take 
It  up  as  food  for  their  growth;  when  it  is  spread,  we 
never  find  it  in  digging  Ihe  potatoes;  it  has  been  dis- 
solved and  taken  up  by  the  plants,  or  transfused  in- 
to the  car(h.  1  have  found  in  all  cases  (hat  my  po- 
(atoes  planled  on  manure,  or  in  manure, or  under  it, 
in  hills  less  in  number,  and  less  in  size,  were  of  a 
poorer  quality  than  those  planted  as  above  describ- 
ed, where  the  manure  was  spread.  I  have  tried  Ihe 
experiment  in  the  same  field,  with  the  same  kind  of 
seed,  and  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  and  seen 
he  parallel  as  near  as  I  could.  Whether  potatoes 
laying  so  near,  or  in  contact  with  (he  manure  gives 
them  a  strong  taste,  I  leave  for  (he  higher  classes  of 
the  school  to  decide.  Muisdirc  is  necessary  to  dilute 
and  prepare  minure  for  food  (o  plan(s,  which  il 
put  into  the  ground  in  shovels  full,  often  dries  up 
and  resists  the  moisture  through  the  summer,  and  is 
wasted  by  evaporation,  ic.     1  am  therefore  parti- 


cular, when  I  spcead  mine,  to  coTtr  it  ai  (oon  ai   1 
can,  to  prevent  evaporation. 

I  have  compelled  Iwq  cxncricnced  farmer*,  who 
learned  of  their  fathers,  and  hail  planted  potatoes 
before  I  was  born,  and  are  couMdereil  good  farmers, 
to  spread  the  manure  on  lands  they  took  of  me,  as 
one«f  the  conditions  of  the  lease;  bo(h  of  whom 
reluctantly  agreed  to  this  condition,  and  both  were 
convinced  after  trial,  that  spreading  the  manure 
saved  much  labour  in  planting,  and  made  laricer  and 
better  crops.  These  two  farmcis  now  preach  and 
practice  my  doctiine,  on  planting  potatoes,  and  as 
local  preachers,  have  got  .some  proselytes. 

Kespectfully,  yours,  &.c.  H.  L.  S. 

«Voi).  28,  1829. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SHELTEIlhNG  FARM  LANDS. 

Mr.  Russel — The  article  "Sheltering  Farm 
Lands,"  published  in  your  IDlh  ISo.  from  the  Ame- 
rican Farmer,  delineates  with  correc(ness  the  im- 
portant advantages  of  this  branch  of  rural  econo- 
my. To  show  to  your  readers  the  practicability 
and  facility  of  sheltering  (heir  farms,  I  submit  a 
statement  of  my  personal  experience  in  this  business. 
On  the  iSth  of  May,  1827,  I  repaired  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson  with  an  assistant,  and  col- 
lected a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of  the  soil  maple, 
(ncei-  rubrum,)  some  species  of  the  elm,  (u/mi«,; 
and  of  the  button  wood,  (plutanus  occidentalis,} 
which  were  then  falling,  the  latter  of  the  prece- 
ding year's  growth.  Tliey  were  planted  the  sams 
day,  very  thick,  in  beds  of  mould.  They  imme- 
diately grew,  and  (he  plants  attained  some  size 
that  year.  Last  week  I  transplanted  several  of  the 
maples,  as  ornamental  trees,  which  were  from  ten 
to  lourteen  feet  high.  Some  of  the  button-woods 
are  ten  feel,  and  the  elms  six  and  seven.  I'iiis 
in  thiity  months  from  the  planting  of  the  seeds. 
Having  fortunately  left  a  belt  of  natural  wood  upon 
a  part  of  the  north  and  north-west  borders  of  my 
farm,  I  resolved  to  continue  it  on  the  west.  For 
this  purpose,  I  set  two  hands  to  manure  and  plough 
a  strip  of  sward,  ten  feet  bioad,  adjoining  the 
fence,  and  at  ten  proceeded  with  a  third  to  lake  up 
young  maples  in  (he  seed  bed  for  plandng  it.  We 
took  up  three  hundred  plants  in  a  space  less  than 
six  feet  square,  of  four  to  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
same  evening,  with  the  aid  of  the  two  men  employ- 
ed at  the  plough,  and  another  for  two  hours,  had 
Ihe  whole  planted  in  right  order.  The  planting 
was  perlormed  in  (his  manner — A  line  being  drawn 
from,  and  parallel  to  the  fence,  a  hole  was  dug  with 
a  grubbing  hoe,  at  intervals  of  five  feet.  Eight 
feel  from  (he  fence,  a  second  row  was  planted,  cor- 
responding with  the  first;  and  a  third  row  was  plac- 
ed between  (he  two,  in  a  quincunx  form,  or  in  the 
intervals.  Thus  there  is  a  space  of  about  •11  feet 
between  the  nearest  trees.  I  purpose  (o  plant  po- 
tatoes next  season,  a  hill  between  two  trees,  so  that 
I  Can  till  with  a  plough  between  the  rows.  From 
the  habits  of  this  tree  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  six 
years  this  belt  will  alTord  an  ample  screen,  and  in 
tif(een  years  an  abundance  of  fuel;  and  as  sprouts 
grow  vigorously  from  the  stump,  I  think  the  cuttiogg 
may  be  repeated  every  fifteen  years  thereafter. 
The  expense  thus  far  does  not  exceed  ^,3. 

J.  DUEL. 
Mbauy  .Vuiiery,  Aor.  28,  1 329. 

Near  Eilinburgh  a  farmer  who  was  troubled  with 
rals,  reccndy  caught  400  by  placing  a  large  copper 
kettle  in  his  corn  loft,  filling  it  about  half  full  of 
water  and  strewing  a  thin  sprinkling  of  chaff  over 
it.  By  a  few  boards  extending  from  Ihe  wall  to  Ibe 
kettle  the  rats  could  jump  among  what  Ihcy  look  to 
be  a  fine  lot  of  grain,  and  died  Ihe  death. 

There  is  no  cause  of  misery  more  f.  uilful  tbaa 
incurring  expenses  that  we  canuot  afford. 
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HORTZCULTUKB. 


GRAPE  CUTTINGS. 

The  rollowins;  rcinnrks  may  be  of  service  lo 
those  who  arc  shoiil  plaiiliiig  arape  ciillin!;s.  A  gen- 
lleman  of  Conneclicul,  in  writing  lo  Mr.  Cook,  of 
Boston,  observes: 

"I  know  not  whether  the  scions  will  corresponH  in 
length  with  your  views  in  relation  lo  the  culture  ol 
the  grape;  Parmentier  >treniiou>ly  reconinienils  the 
formation,  if  pos^ibll•,  of  three  sets  of  roots,  if  in  or- 
rier  to  attain  this  object,  it  shoulil  even  be  necessa- 
ry lo  lake  up  the  vine  after  it  has  hail  one  year's 
growth,  anil  lo  place  it  deeper  in  the  ground;  and 
in  the  first  instance,  I  beiievc,  puts  two  or  three  eyes 
beneath  the  surfi-ce.  I  find  my  gardener,  who  has 
been  a  gnoil  ileal  acciistoiiied  to  the  c-ullivation  of 
frail,  obstinate  in  hit  belief  thai  the  cuttings  should 
be  to  placed,  thai  the  roots  may  not  t;o  deeply  to- 
wards the  subsoil.  Accordingly  I  Oiid  that  he  has 
made  the  scions  I  send  you,  short.  May  I  ask  for 
the  result  of  your  experience  on  this  subject?" 

To  which  Mr.  Cook  replies:— With  deference  to 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Parmestiek,  I  would  take 
leave  lo  observe,  that  the  best  grape  vines  I  have 
ever  seen,  were  raised  from  one,  and  lieo  eyes.  I 
believe  the  most  experienced  horticuliuiisls  in  this 
vicinity  pursue  this  course.  I  was  instructed  by  one 
whose  practical  knowledge  is  generally  and  deserv- 
edly respected,  and  by  no  one  more  than  myself.  I 
know  not  whether  to  atliibule  lo  this  mode  ol  |)lant- 
ing,  the  precocity  of  my  vjne"^;  but  one  Ihinsiscer- 
l.iin— cuttings  set  by  me  in  l8i3,of  4,  5.  and  (i  eyes, 
bore  fruit  for  the  first  time  in  18-i8;  while  very  ma- 
ny of  two  eyes,  planted  in  18i6  and  lS'i7,  have  pro- 
liiiced  fine  bunches  of  fruit  the  past  season.  So  tar 
as  my  observations  have  extended.  I  am  fully  inclin- 
ed to  the  lielief,  that  two  eyes  are  belti-r  th.in  a 
greater  number,  to  form  fine  roots,  and  a  healthy 
9Dd  vigorous  plant." 


GIDEON  B.  SMIIHS  I.MPROVEU  SILK  KEEL. 


EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY. 
We  were  presented,  a  few  days  airo.  by  our  friend 
Mr.  S.  Men,  of  Buckingham,  with  a  plant  of  Alpine 
Strawberry,  on  which  were  growing  several  ripe 
mil  unripe  strawberries.  We  umlersland  from  Mr. 
Iden,  that  he  has  a  iiuiiiher  of  plants  growing  in  liis 
ssarden,  which  bear  fruit  conslAiilly  from  the  latler 
rnil  of  May  until  the  frosts  of  aiilunm  check  tlieir 
growth.  The  fruit  is  large  and  of  a  delightful  lla- 
vour,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin:;,  if  pro- 
peilycullivated, would  yield  in  as  great  abundance  as 
our  common  kinds  of  garden  strawberry.  We  be- 
lieve this  kind  is  not  generally  ciillivated;  perhaps 
from  the  fact  ihal  they  are  not  eenerally  known.  We 
would  recommend  lo  our  hortii^ultiiral  friends  the 
propriety  of  setting  out  a  few  plants  this  fill,  to  see 
and  try  for  tliemselves,  for  wc  Ihink  it  is  but  neces- 
sary lo  have  them  introduced  in  our  gardens  lo  in- 
jure for  them  the  preference.  [Boylston  Intel. 


This  is  an  improvement  on  the  Silk  Reel  of  Pied- 
mont, the  most  approved  reel  of  Europe  The 
improvement  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  tie  ma- 
chinery, compared  with  that  of  the  Pieduontese 
Reel,  the  operation  of  both  beinx  exactly  th«  same. 
A,  is  a  cylinder  eisiht  inches  diameter  and  tiKht  in 
length.  B,  a  circular  groove,  half  an  inch  deep, 
which  has  a  sweep  of  six  inches.  To  lay  <ut  this 
groove,  a  strip  of  paper  six  inches  wide  anil  of  the 
'xact  length  of  the  cylinder's  circumferejce,  is 
.loiiblod,  and  with  the  compass  a  sweep  is  made 
from  the  middle  of  one  end  of  the  doiilded  p|per  lo 
he  edge  and  thence  to  the  middle  of  ihe  olltr  end; 
ihe  paper  is  then  turned  over  and  the  same  sweep 
made  on  the  other  sidf,  in  an  opposite  di(ectioii. 
The  paper  is  then  laid  on  Ihe  cylinder,  ijod  Ihe 
Sjroove  marked  upon  it  lor  cutting  Thus  <m  each  side 
of  Ihe  cylinder  the  groove  will  form  a  semi  c'lri-le 
meeting  in  the  middle,  and  will  thus  cause  a  peciili* 
motion  lo  Ihe  traversing  bar.  (C)  ivhich  it  will  causi 
lo  move  slowly  at  the  extren.ities  of  its  ronise  and 
rapidly  in  the  centre,  thus  givins;  lime  for  the  threads 
to  take  hold  of  the  rails  of  Ihe  reel  on  Ihe  out 
side  of  the  skein  before  it  begins  to  move  back.  C, 
Ihe  traversing  bar,  with  Ihe  lirass  hooks  through 
which  the  silk  passes.  D,  a  bar  of  the  frame  on 
which  a  brass  plate  is  fixed,  »vilh  small  holes,  for 
the  silk  lo  pass  Ihrough,  and  which  slands  inmiedi 
PIEDMONT 


Mr.  .John  Grigg,  of  Pliiladelphia,  has  now  in  press 
und  will  shortly  piibli-h,  "An  Essay  on  American 
Silk,  and  the  best  means  of  rendering  it  a  source  of 
individual  and  national  weallh,  by  .lohii  D'Homer 
gue  and  Peter  S.  Uu|)onceaii."  The  names  of  the 
gentlemen  menlionid  as  the  aiilhors  of  this  work, 
will  insure  confidence  in  its  statements,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  public  generally,  will  see  in  the 
subject  something  worlliy  of  general  attention.  From 
>  knowledge  that  public  good  is  intended  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  rattier  IIihii  iiidividiial  profit; 
and  from  a  fixed  belief  Ihal  the  desired  ends  will  be 
promoted  by  a  general  circulation  of  ihe  book,  we 
venture  lo  solicit  the  attention  of  our  editurinl 
brethren  lo  Ihe  work,  and  request  of  them  lo  give 
notice  of  ila  eailjr  appearance.  iU.  S.  Gaztttt. 


alely  over  the  vessel  containing  the  cocoons.  E,  lh« 
drum,  IS  inches  diameter.  K.llie  pully.  10  inchei 
iliaiiietir.  The  size  of  the  diiiiii  and  (lully  pre- 
cludes the  possibdily  of  the  b t  slipping 

The  whole  fume  is  five  ft-.  I  long,  lour  high,  and 
two  wide  ill  the  clear,  and  the  liinbi-r  about  two 
inches  square.  It  is  put  logelhcr  "ilh  keys,  for  (he 
convenience  of  taking  dow  n  am!  pulling  u(i. 

The  necessity  of  ihe  machinery  lor  producing 
the  vibratory  motion  nf  tin-  traversing  bar,  will  be 
understood  when  it  is  slated,  that,  it  the  threads 
are  laid  on  the  rails  as  cotlipii  is  lei  led  they  would 
adhere  and  become  useless,  as  they  ciuild  not  be  se- 
parated. The  liaversiiig  bar  caii-es  lluni  to  be  laid 
on  in  siieli  a  manner  as  lo  olniaie  ibis  iiilirely.  By 
a  small  handle  near  the  lim  of  the  drum,  the  reel  if 
turned.  Wilh  ihis  reel  Hie  r>laliic  proporlionate 
diameter  of  the  drum  and  puDy  is  necessary,  to  pro- 
duce the  proportionate  inoviiiient  ol  llie  traversing 
bar.  and  Ihe  rividuliim  of  the  reel,  as  ihe  bar  mu»t 
move  back  and  forth  fiie  limes,  while  Ihe  reel 
makes  nine  revolutions,  and  as  the  griuive  is  formed, 
one  revoluiiiin  of  'lie  cylinder  caii-es  the  bar  to 
move  nut  and  back  once.  It  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable lo  Hccoiiipany  this  dra«ing  of  Ihe  improved 
reel  wiih  one  of  ihe  Italian  reel  that  Hie  IQiprOTO- 
menl  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 

ESE  REEL. 


The  Piedmontese  Reel,  it  will  he  perceived,  re-  I  tinder  in  Ihe  improved  fel.  Orders  for  these  reels 
quires  four  cog  wheeU,  a  crank,  a  carrier  bar,  and  a  will  he  rcc  ived,  and  an;  information  given  b^  the 
connecting  rod,  all  which  i»  aupencUed  bj  the  cy-  |  iaveator.  Gideon  B.  Siuih,  BaltiiBore,  Md      fbej 
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run  hr  .ii..il.-  to  I  «<n  n.-.l  i.irm  .if  kuimI  iiiiilier  f.i' 
^18,  .iikI  run  !>•■  i'Hrk*-'l  liir  iiitii<>|iurliiliun  in  •  box 
'.ill  ttUen  mini   he  /i«>»l  i—iil. 

Br  I'lK-  >"•.  I  I-  ii'>i  |.;iiiM.i.'il.  hill  H  free  pri»ilee<' 
ij  K<><'«  '■>  <i"°  xivriiior  i<i  all  iiirronn  to  niitke  ainl 
use  K. 

Giilcnii  U  8iiii'li  li»«  »  I'Tur  >U|>|<ly  oT  oilkivorni 
Aggsol  llii-  l>i'>l  kni.l-.  Ili.OOn  .,r»liu''li  lie  >\ill  >ei»\ 
hj  iiiHil,  "Mil  ..iii|<lr  iii>iMii'iii.iiA  lor  iiiikin:;  »ilk,  l<> 
■ny  |>rr>oii  wi.ii  >li.iil  I  iii'jii-r  In  liiin  Jive  dullam; 
the  |iu>l"K<'  ■'!■  'I>'°  I'-o  k.>;:i-  »ill  mil  l>e  inure  than 
one  iKillir.  'Ilir  «ini.  i  -.m-iiii  tii-inK  ilie  only  liiiii' 
wbrn  ilit-v  ran   In-  xi.i    li\   mall,  nu  lime  should  be 

loil  in  making  a|i|>llt'alliMI. 

SILK   WOUiMS. 
The    forirly    of  L)olll»•^li^.    Krononiy   in    France 
have.  Hi  Hie  Migse>liiiii  ol   Conn!  Lii>lc)rie,  fiHcred 

letretHl   iini ?  lur  ilic  ciiliivaiuiii    nl'  mulberry 

trees  in  ■hrt'iinl  parl^  ul  Kiaiirc  »li>'re  lliey  are  nul 
now  |ilalilrd.  lur  llie  |.m|n>:.r  <l(    fi-eilill):  slIkHOrillS. 

The  Coiiiii  as^erl!.  ilial  silk-tvornis  may  be  reared, 
and  610-  <ilk  iimi'iin  d  liuni  llieni,  in  aliiiust  ever) 
pan  'if  Kiain. ;  aixt  be  .-lHie>  ilial  a  sample  ur  silk 
prodiiceil  III  the  N'uilhol  Krance  »as  prunuunced 
by  some  iMil  iiit'Si^  inaniilactiirrr.H  lu  be  hcdir  lliaii 
their  o»ii  'I'll.'  value  -I  llo-  raw  silk  ii>eil  In  France 
anniiallv  i>  1-il  iiiilliiiii>  til  Iraiies,  uf  Hliiih  to  ihe 
value  ol  onlj  15  or  16  iiiilliiiii>  is  ol'  French  proJiic- 
tioii;  So  lliai  1110K-  ihaii  100  iiiilliuiis  ul  fraiics  are 
paid  Hiiiiiiady  for  rnrriifii  Mik.  Il  H|>|iears  thai  in 
Flanders,  himI  al  Bnliii,  llie  cullivnlion  of  silk  iA 
carried  on  to  a  i;rea(  exieni  and  with  decided  success. 


(From  Loudon's  Gardener's  Magazine.) 
WILMOlb  SUI'KKB  S  IRAVN  BKRRY. 

Sir, —  I  liai>-  bad  Mieral  >l  ra  IV  berries  (roiii  two  or 
three  |ilaiit>  i.f  W'liiimr^  ^ll|l•  rh,  ol  grral  mzi^  anil 
tveighlj  I,  al  l<'a?l,liave  iit-vir  liirl  hIiIi  any  lu  equal 
them.  1  he  Miitllol  of  iiii>.M- uliu'h  I  have  imiliculai- 
ly  notiied,  mea-iiied  4  l-!j  inches  in  ciicuiiileience, 
and  »ei;;lii  il  ojitiariU  ul  I1..I1  an  ounce,  Iruv  »eiglil; 
another  iiieaMiiril  mx  inrhis  round,  and  four  lllcllc^ 
across,  and  »\eisheil  3  dr.  I  ^c.  ti  gr.;  and  the  uni- 
which  I  have  saibere.l  to  da)  wtiijhr  7  dr.  15  ^r.  ji 
is,  indeed,  a  heaiililul  »|u'cimeii,  and  lunlyHiAli  I 
could  incserie  il  to  look  as  H  dues  now.  I'lay  are 
these  beaiitiliil,  Ihou^h  alinusl  monstrous,  (iru'luc- 
tions  comiiiuii?  ur  aie  lh<-)  the  nsiill  of  soiiielhing 
favorable  in  the  season,  wliicli  llioiigh  not  dry,  has 
cerlainly  nol  l>etii  iniiiiical  either  to  llutvcis  ur  liuil 
here?  and  I  must  menlnui  m  parliciijar,  that  I  have 
bad  seveial  pcrlecily  lieaiililiil  and  uell  oiioning  )tl- 
low  roses,  an  in.liiluenee  I  never  had  until  ibis  j  car; 
for  lhou;ch  fuinier  seasons  have  held  out  abundanl 
promises,  th^y  have  never  until  nuvv  been  fullillcd. — 
J.  M.  fVliite  Lc'if,  near  liiabvrough.JiUyti,  lBa9. 

VVilmot'>  t)ii|ierli,  III  cuiiimon  wjih  most  other 
•Irawbernt'S.  has  attained  a  larger  size  this  season 
than   Usual,  for  the  reasons  assigned   by  our  corres- 

fiondr.nl.  We  have  heard  of  none  larger  llian  Ins 
argesi,  unless  il  be  that  alluded  lo  in  the  following 
exlracl  from  Ihe  Coi entry  Mercury,  July  5:  — 
"Among-I  the  siraHlicrii.-,  exhibited  al  Jleieloid 
Horticultural  show,  on  Fiiday,  was  a  (dale  of  VVil- 
mol's  b>i|>erb,  one  of  which  measured  7  inches  in 
circumference,  and  weighed  H  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois."—  Coiid. 

We  have  seen  an  oulline  of  a  Wilmot's  Superb, 
eihibiled  al  iheBiislol  Hutlicullural  Society,  which 
measured  t»o  inches  across,  and  in  Ijoking  over 
tbe  ailicle  Provincial  Sucicties,  some  other  large 
ooes  will  be  found  noticed.— Coiic^. 


Avoid  all  harshness  in  behaviour;  treat  every 
one  »7ith  that  courtesy  which  springs  from  a  mild 
tod  geulle  faearL 


IMTERNAXi  XXMCFROVEMEIirT. 


MKA.M  I  AKUIALKb. 
One  of  Ihe  irnal  rccoiniio  inlaliuns  of  ibis  species 
of  cuiiveyunce,  mil  In-  il.  clnapiiess.  It  is  expect 
•  d  Ihal  ^„m\-  Hill  he  earned  from  Maiiclii-^ier  lu 
l.ivi'ipuol  for  less  than  6s.  prr  Ion.  Mrii.ol  coliisc, 
laniiol  he  packiil  like  han-s  ol  eollon;  liiil  let  iis 
allow  Ihem  hie  limes  the  space,  and  snpfiose  llial 
llie  charge  is  in  piopoilion.  IS'oiv,  -ince  trtelvr 
passfimers.  tiilh  ilii'ii  lii(;tta;;e,  are  reckoneil  equ.il 
to  H  ton  in  the  ni.nl-,  it  lollous,  iImI  a  place  In  llir 
steam  coach  fiuiii  Mancbesh-r  lo  Livnpool  shoiil.i 
cost  the  tHillih  pari  ol  iJ-.,  or  iis.  We  may  aiiiie 
al  the  same  resiill  hy  anollier  process.  Il  may  he 
inl'errtd  lioiii  one  of  the  expi-riiiients,  that  the  .No- 
velty would  carry  iilly  passengers,  liuiii  Ihe  oni 
lu>vn  to  Ihe  other,  at  the  late  ol  tuenly  miles  an 
hour,  and  would,  of  course,  )  iclil  tin-  piupiiciois 
Ihe  sum  of  6/  by  an  hour  and  an  hall'.s  vvoik.  ^lx 
trips  a  day,  peifoiined  al  this  rale,  i\oul.|  pioduce 
sol.;  uhicli  We  conceive  woulil  make  Ihe  lOiivejaiiee 
uf  passengers  a  very  prulilable  biaiich  ol  li  ule.  As 
Ihe  railway  eonijiany  will  have  a  moiiopuly,  llnv 
may  piub.ibly  cliaigf  more  at  liisi;  hui,  when  rail- 
way caliia;ie  is  sulijecleil,  like  ullier  liranches  ul 
liusiness,  to  the  law  ul  lompclilion,  we  imagine  ihe 
leinis  will  not  lie  hi.  her  than  we  have  staled.  Let 
us  now  lake  the  speed  and  the  cheapness  t"gelliei , 
.mil  see  what  changes  this  new  inude  ul  conveyance 
IS  hkcly  to  pioduce,  when  railways  are  made  aloiis 
all  our  grial  lhoiou;;hlaies.  Let  us  suppose  the 
speed  lu  he  twenty  miles  an  houi.anil  iln-  t  xpeiisi- 
Is.  fur  lilleen  miles  ul  ruail;  and  the  lares  hy  uidi- 
naiy  sl.ige  coaches  about  4d  (ler  mile.  Tiie  jour 
nej  from  Luni.'on  lu  Yuik.liy  the  mail,  costs,  at 
piesi  lit,  abuni  3^,  aii.l  occupies  twenl) -ihiee  hums 
By  Ihe  steam  coach  il  will  be  accuii.plisbe.l  m  ten 
huuis.al  an  expense  uf  14s!  1  iie  ^a^  i.'u  ol  iiiune) 
.mil  lime  will  be  as  great  in  Ihe  rase  ol  Lnerpoul 
and  Manchester,  w  hn-h  are  at  nearly  the  s.iiie  ilis- 
laiice  Iruiii  Ihe  metrupulis.  A  Leeils  ur  iMainlies 
ler  maimlaeliirer  may  lake  an  eaily  bieaklasi  m 
his  own  huiise  at  seven,  dine  in  London  al  hve,  ami 
transact  huMiiess  Inal  iii:;lit  ur  next  moiniii;;,  and 
reach  his  hoiiie  on  the  following  evening,  while  a 
twu  puuiiil  note  willcuvei  his  whole  expense.-!  'Ibe 
journe)  Irum  M.iiirhester  lo  Liverpool,  ui  Iroiii  Li- 
vcipoid  to  iMaiichesler,  (ihiily-onc  miles,)  will  be 
perloriiied  al  an  expense  ol  2s,  in  one  hour  and  a 
hall;  or,  as  some  already  anticipate,  In  one  hour. 
Now,  an  active  pedesliian  in  Ibe  iintiupulis  will 
spend  two  huurs  in  :;oiiig  liom  Grosvenor  square  lo 
VVapping;  or,  wilh  the  l.ixmy  ol  a  hackney  coach, 
he  may  go  in  uiie  liuur  at  an  expense  ul  7s.  'riiiis, 
by  Ihe  admiial.le  intention  ul  steam  cairiages.  Li- 
verpuol  and  Manchester  will  he  hruusht  nearer  to 
one  anollier  in  a  moral, social  and  comiiieieial  stiise, 
than  the  exlremities  ol  Luinloii  now  are.  If  lliis 
be  not  absidulely  uiinihilalih^  time  and  spare,  it  is 
abridging  bulh  in  a  uundeiful  ileg.ee.  Wiiliin  a 
few  )ears  alter  steam  iiaU;;alioii  wi»  introduced  on 
Ihe  Cl}ile,  the  inleicouise  lietnecn  Glasguw  and 
Greenuck,  according  lo  Mr.  Clelaoil,  was  increased 
lenlold.  Ihe  expense  in  this  ease  was  reduced 
ahuut  two  thirds,  but  Ihe  time  was  nol  mateiially 
shortened.  What  a  v.ist  addilioii,  then,  would  be 
made  to  ihe  present  amoiinl  ul  internal  intercourse 
when  the  expense  is  reduced  three  fourths,  and  the 
lime  two  lliuds;  and  when  llie  mode  uf  cuiiveyaiice 
is  as  superior  in  condorl  lo  our  present  slaye  coach- 
es, as  the  coach  is  to  Ihe  cummon  laii!  'I'u  all  ac- 
li«e  classes,  to  a  person  opecially  who  is  at  Ihe 
head  of  an  extensive  bu-iiiess,  iiiiie  is  of  slill  more 
value  than  money.  If  the  journey  from  Kdinburgh 
lo  Mancliesler  could  be  perhirined  in  leii  hours, at 
an  expense  ol  14s.  lo  15s.,  eieiy  merchant  knows 
that  Ihc  riiiiuunt  of  Iratillin:;  between  the  two 
places  would  increase,  not  ten,  but  Cfiy  fold!     Jour- 


11.  ys  fir  ph-Hsiire  would  iniilliply  m  a«  uieal  a  pro- 
portion HS  Iho-p  for  liu-iiiei>>;  and  we  are  Katisfied, 
Ihal  when  we  enjoy  l|,i:  advantage  of  railwayt  »n4 
locolliolive  en^jiiiei.  on  all  uiir  great  ihoruuglifaret, 
we  sh.dl   have,  nil    a    moderate   estimate,  twenty  Of 

ihiriy  times  a«  i -h  internal  intercourse  as  wo  h«V« 

.1  pieseiil.  When  the  cariiatfe  of  eoud".  which  it 
MOW  aboiil  9d  ur  |IM  a  Ion  per  mile  hy  land,  il  rt» 
diiced  lo2il;  and  when,  in  point  ul  »peed,  one  day 
dues  the  woik  of  luui,  the  heavii-si  comiiiodilieo, 
-och  »*  corn,  pnlalues.  coals,  will  lie-ar  Ihe  expeH** 
of  carriage  lor  a  liuiidred  milej.  Tlie  result  of  Ihil 
will  he,  Ihal  the  expen-e.  of  living  in  great  loHTni 
will  he  reiliiceil,  and  the  price  of  law  produce  will 
rise  in  remote  parts  of  Ibe  country.  The  lacililjt 
celerity  ami  cheapness  of  internal  inlercoursi",  con* 
irihute  more  proliahly  to  Ihe  advaiiceiiienl  of  civi- 
lization than  all  other  circunisianres  pui  logether. 
|£i/in6urj/i  Scutstnan. 


110K^K  FOWKll. 
We  every  day  hear  of  steam  boats  and  manufae- 
lories  having  engines  of  peihaps  Iweiily,  thirty,  or 
I'orly  liorae  power,  hut  as  there  proh.iiily  may  bo 
among  our  leaders  some  who  do  nut  precisely  com- 
piehend  wiiat  that  power  means,  we  beg  leave  to 
explain  Ibe  subject  as  it  is  now  unihrstuud.  The 
power  ol  a  liuioe  is  con-idered  lo  be  that  which  will 
elevate  a  weight  ol  33.000  pounds,  (anollier  etti- 
iii.ite  reduces  tills  to  only  Ui.OOO  pounds  raised  on* 
lout  high  ill  a  uiinule  iquitalent  to  .000  puundt 
livoaiiila  ball  miles  per  liuur,)  the  lieiiihl  of  one 
luut  in  a  miiuite  ol  lime,  equal  lo  about  00  poundt, 
at  the  rale  uf  luur  miles  per  hour.  'I'liis  is  a  forCO 
greater  lb  in  that  exerted  liy  a  common  carl  horte, 
w  Inch  is  not  estnnaied  al  more  than  70  pounds-,  that 
Is  to  say,  Ihal  a  liorse  haniesseil  to  a  call  weighing 
Willi  Us  load  40  cwl.  or  Iwu  Ions,  and  drawing  on  4 
iev<  I  luail  al  Ibe  rale  uf  luur  miles  an  hour,  maket 
Use  of  the  same  fuee  as  if  his  traces,  inslcail  of 
belli;;  laslened  lo  a  cart,  weie  passed  over  a  pulley, 
and  lilted  perpi  ndicul.irly  a  weight  ul  70  pounds. 
Ihe  expression  ut  Ule  power  ul  the  steam  engine 
III  Iioiacs'  powers  is  coiisequeiilly  more  practical 
Ibaii  sciei.lilio.  It  was  introduced  when  s:eain  CD- 
giiies  first  be;;aii  to  supersede  horse  mills,  when  the 
lii.inutactuier  natiiiall)  ii.quiied,  bow  iii.my  lionet 
a  steam  engine  would  dispense  Willi. — [Loudon  paper. 


iiADiES'  dx:f,ab.tivient. 


(From  the  Juurnal  uf  Health.) 
WK,  r  FKKT. 

What  a  croivd  of  painlul  recolleclions  are  eOB- 
jiired  up  in  the  mind  ol  a  physician,  of  any  age 
and  experience,  hy  the  words  wet  feet.  'Ihe  child 
which  had  been  piiying  about  in  the  iiiorniiig  in  all 
its  infantile  loveliness  and  vivacity,  is  seized  at  nigb! 
with  croup  fio.ii  wet  feel,  and  in  a  day  or  two  i$  a 
corpse.  'Ihe  youlhrnl  lorn  of  female  beauty, 
which  a  f  1  w  nioiilhs  before  gladdened  Ihe  eyet  of 
every  beholder,  \i  now  w-i-tliig  in  slow  remedileu 
ilecay.  What  was  Ibe  oiigiii  of  licr  lualadj  ?  Wet 
I'eet.  L't  US  hope  Ibat  the  exposure  was  incurred 
ill  a  visit  uf  meicy  to  a  helpless  widow  or  distressed 
oiphaii.  Whence  come  llie  lingering  disease,  the 
pain  and  mfl'ering  of  that  fond  motliei?  Still  the 
same  response:  icetting  her  feel  wet,  while  provic^ 
ing  siiilable  winter's  clolhing  for  her  rliddren— as  if 
tenderness  for  her  oirspimg  ju-iilied  her  dispensing 
with  all  the  rules  of  piiideiice  for  lierself  Thus  we 
might  continue  the  iiiel.mcbuly  list  of  diseases,  at 
best  harassiiiir  and  alarming,  oflen  fatal,  lo  which 
llie  heedlessness  of  youth,  the  pride  of  manhood, 
or  Ihe  avarice  of  old  age,  an-  voluntary  and  cause- 
lessly exposed  hy  u  neglect  of  one  lesson  of  ever/ 
day's  expel ience. 

Il  needs  no  medical  lore  or  laboured  reasoning  te 
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Bho»T  the  gre^t  infliieiice  which  inipros-iuiis  on  llie 
feel  exert  over  the  rebt  of  the  body  at  hir^e.  The 
real  marlynioiii  proiiiiceil  by  tickling  Iheiu.iiiul  the 
cruel  piinishnieiil  of  the  bastinado,  are  ?i'M>il>le  evi- 
dences of  their  eiquisile  delicacy  of  Ictlini;.  Of 
this  fact  we  have  more  pleasurable  exiHiiuiice  in 
the  glow  diffused  through  the  whole  spleni,  when, 
chilled  and  shivering,  ue  hold  them  lor  a  whde  to 
the  fire,  or  when,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  dog 
ttar  >ve  immerse  them  in  cold  water  to  allay  the 
heat  vvhich  is  llien  coursing  through  our  veins. 
Are  the  internal  organs  of  the  body  a  pi'y  lu  »'«»'- 
ing  inllammalion,  as  in  the  hectic  fever  ot  consump- 
tion, there  is  a  sensation  of  burning  hiat  in  the 
feet.  Is  the  body  feeble  and  the  stomach  unable  to 
perform  its  digestive  functions,  these  pirls  are  ha- 
bitually cold.  In  both  health  and  disease  there  is  a 
constant  sympathy  between  the  feet  and  the  differ- 
ent organs  of  the  body.  Whatever  be  the  weak 
part,  it  sutfers  with  unfiiling  certainty  fioiii  the  im- 
pressions of  colli  and  moisture  on  the  lect. 

No  matter  whether  the  tendency  hn  to  sick 
headache,  or  sore  throat,  hoarseness  and  cough — 
pain  of  the  stomach,  or  rheumatism,  or  gout, — seve- 
rally and  all  Ihey  will  be  brought  on  by  ;,'i  lling  the 
feet  wet,  or  at  times  even  by  these  parts  being  long 
chilled,  from  standing  on  cold  ground  or  pavcmeMt. 
And  who,  it  might  be  asked,  are  the  clinf  victims 
to  such  exposures?  Not  the  traveller  caught  in  the 
storm,  or  the  man  of  business,  or  even  the  day  la- 
bourer, who  cannot  always  watch  the  ap|uarahce  ol 
the  clouds  and  pick  tlifir  steps  wilh  an  csiiecial 
avoidance  of  a  muiidy  sod,  or  wet  slreel>— I)  no!  — 
we  must  look  lor  the  largest  number  ol  siitfereis 
among  the  rich,  the  fair  and  the  lovely  ol'  the  land, 
those  who  need  only  walk  abroad  when  inviled  by 
the  fair  blue  sky  and  shining  sun,  or  who,  it  plea- 
sure calls  at  other  seasons,  have  all  tti'-  nieim,  ol 
protection  against  the  elemental  changt*,  which 
wealth  can  command,  of  ingeniiily  and  labour. 
They  it  is  wlio  neglect  suitable  protection  for  Iheir 
feet,  and  brave  the  snow  and  rain  with  such  a  Inul 
coveriiiK  as  would  make  the  strong  man  tremble  for 
bis  own  health,  were  he  to  be  equally  daring. 

At  a  season  like  the  present  it  would  siein  to  be 
a  matter  of  gratnlalion,  that  shoes  and  hoots  can 
every  where  be  obtained  of  such  materiils  as  to  pre- 
serve the  feet  dry  and  warm.  Leather  of  various 
kinds,  firm,  or  pliable  and  sol't,  is  at  the  shoilesi 
warning  made  to  assume  every  variety  of  shape  and 
fji'ure,  called  for  by  convenience  or  fashion.  Hut  «e 
mistake,— fashion,  that  dcsjiotic  destroyer  of  com 
fort,  and  too  often  a  sworn  foe  to  he;illh,  will  not 
allow  the  fiet  of  a  lady  fair  to  he  incased  in  leather 
She  must  wear,  forsooth,  cloth  shoes  wilh  a  thin 
leather  sole,  and  even  this  latter  is  barely  conceded. 
A  covering  for  ihe  feet  never  originally  intended  l.i 
be  seen  bcyonil  the  chamber  or  the  pi'iloiir,  is  ibal 
now  adopted  for  street  parade  and  travel;  and  llie> 
whose  cheeks  we  would  not  that  the  winds  of  hea- 
ven should  visit  too  roughly,  brave  in  prunella  the 
extremes  of  cold  and  moisluie.and  offer  themselves 
as  willing  victims  to  all  the  sufferings  of  Ihe  'hiver- 
jpg  ague,  catarih,  and  pains  iheiimalic.  'I'ell  ihem 
of  a  wiser  course,  argue  with  some  on  Iheir  duties, 
as  mothers  and  as  wives,  to  preserve  their  lieallh  — 
with  others  as  daughters  of  beauty  who  are  risking 
l)y  approaching  disease  Ihe  loss  of  their  lovelini'ss, 
and  tliev  will  reply,  that  they  cannot  wear  those 
horrid  large  shoe< — that  Ihe  li-alber  does  not  lit  so 
nicely  on  the  reel,  ami  llial  India  nibher  shoes  are 
frii'bllul.  'riiey  do  not  relied  llial  Ix.auty  consists 
in  the  fitness  and  harmony  of  things,  and  that  we 
cannot  associate  it  with  the  ideas  of  suffering  and 
disease.  The  light  drapery  so  sracefilly  ami  ele- 
gantly arranged  as  to  exhibit  with. ml  obtruding  her 
li"iire,  is  worthy  of  all  adinitalion  in  a  (irecian 
nymph,  under  a  (jrecian  sky,  and  when  its  bearer  is 
warmed  by  a  southern  sun.  'Ihe  muslin  robe  of  one 
if  our  bfauticd  of  the  ball-room  is  tasteful  aud  ap- 


ropriaie  when  lights  and  music  are  additions  lo  the 
scene — but  could  we  preserve  our  admiration  for  the 
Grecian  nymph  or  the  modern  belle,  if  in  these  cos- 
tumes Ihey  were  seen  walking  in  the  streets  mid 
sleet  and  wind?  Pity  Ihey  would  assuredly  com- 
mand—  hut  will  a  female  be  content  with  the  offer- 
ing winch  any  beggar  is  sure  of  receiving? — We 
have  gazed  on  the  iinest  productions  of  the  chisel 
and  the  jiencil — we  have  studied  beauty  with  the  ad- 
miration of  a  lover,  and  Ihe  purposes  of  an  artist, 
and  we  do  assure  our  female  readers  that  however 
much  we  may  admire  a  small  and  finely  turned  foot 
when  seen  tripping  through  the  mazes  of  Ihe  dance, 
we  cannot  look  upon  it  wilh  a  pleased  eye,  unpro- 
tixttd  by  suitable  covering  in  a  winter's  day.  This 
covering  is  not  prunella  or  that  most  fliaisy  stuff 
satirically  called  everlasting. 

But  how,  conceding  all  the  beauty  claimed  by  its 
admirers  to  an  exhibition  of  small  feet,  in  neat  tight 
shoes,  can  we  receive  this  as  a  substitute  for  clear 
complexion,  brilliant  lustre  of  the  eye,  and  Ihe  mild 
smile  of  content,  all  lost  by  repeated  attacks  of  a 
coUl,  as  the  coming  on  of  dyspepsia  and  sick-bead- 
ache,  the  consequences  of  wet  and  cold  feel. 

Custom,  it  is  alleged  by  some,  renders  persons 
thus  exposed  less  liable  to  suffer.  But  Ihe  custom 
of  occasionally  walking  out  in  thin  clolh  shoes, 
whicii  are  inadequate  covering  for  Ihe  feet,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  habit  of  constant  exposure 
of  these  parts  to  cold  and  moisture.  If  Ihe  sandal 
were  habilually  worn,  and  the  foot  in  a  great  mea- 
siiie  exposed  to  Ihe  air,  custom  might  then  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  against  increased  precautions 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  females  accustoming  themselves 
to  having  Iheir  feet  chilled,  damp,  or  wet  an  hour  or 
two  in  Ihe  streets  during  Ihe  day,  when  for  Ihe  re- 
mainder of  this  period  ihey  lake  Ihe  greatest  pains 
to  have  them  dry  and  warm,  by  toasting  them,  per- 
haps for  hours,  before  a  large  fire- 
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wholly  owing  lo  a  general  opinion  that  it  is  much 
more  cosily?  Such  1  confess  was  mine,  until  a  gen- 
tleman, judging  more  correctly,  ordered  three  hun- 
dred weight  of  bale  rope  lo  be  made  of  cotton 
yarns;  from  whicli  it  has  been  discovered  lo  be  the 
che.ipcst  cordage  wilh  which  we  can  rope  our 
cotton  bales. 

II,  contrary  to  my  hopes,  it  shall  be  judged  unfit 
for  rigging  of  any  kind,  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
other  purposes  on  ship  board  for  which  small  cords 
are  used,  and  to  which  it  may  be  advantageously 
api.lied. 

1  am  too  well  satisfied  ihatyour  private  wishes,  not 
less  than  your  public  duties,  prompt  you  to  Ihe  use 
of  this  great,  though  depressed  staple  of  our  com- 
mon country,  lo  suppose  it  necessary  to  ask  the  pa- 
tronage of  your  department  for  it. 

Yours,  respectfully,        David  R.  Willums. 

A'avy  Department,  Oct.  G,  18-29. 

Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  Ihe  i6d  ull.  together  with  a 
small  sample  of  cotton  cordage  made  for  "bale 
rope." 

That  you  may  be  fully  possessed  of  the  views  of 
the  department  in  relation  to  this  great  staple  of 
our  country  for  naval  purposes,  I  herewith  transmit 
you  a  pamphlet  containing  a  correspondence  on  the 
use  of  cotton  canvass  for  the  sails  of  ships  of  war  or 
merchant  vessels,  &c. 

The  sample  you  have  sent  me,  I  frankly  acknow- 
ledge to  be  a  handsome  piece  of  cordage;  and  Ihe 
information  you  have  communicated,  in  relation  to 
its  slrength,  durability  and  cost,  in  comparison  with 
the  same  article  made  of  hemp,  is  very  acceptable. 

A  fair  experiment  shall  be  made  of  cotton  rope, 
for  such  parts  of  the  rigging  and  outfits  of  a  ship, 
as  may  appear  most  suitable,  from  the  knowledge  at 
present  possessed  of  its  qualities-  I  am,  very  re- 
specHully,  your  ob'd't  servant,  John  Branch. 
'iVic  lion.  Uavid  R.  WiUianu.  Society  tlill,  S-  C. 


(From  the  Columbia  Telescope.) 
COrrON  CORDAGK. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Gen.  D.  11.  Williams  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Society  IIHl,  iSd  Sept.  1829. 
To  the  Secretary  of  the  JVavy: 

1  ask  have  wilh  this,  to  present  you  a  small  sam- 
ple of  cotton  cordage  made  here,  for  bate  rope. 

A  pound  weight  of  it  m»kes  many  more  feet  in 
leiiiilh  than  hemp  corilage  of  the  same  size;  it  is 
cheaper  at  twenty-five  cents  a  pounil  than  that  of 
hemp  at  1-il  cents,  for  Ihe  particular  purpose  for 
which  it  is  manuCactured — a  comparison  of  prices 
wilh  tarred  cordage  will  of  course  be  much  more  in 
lis  favor.  I  think  you  will  admit  Ihil  it  is  a  beauli- 
Inl  piece  of  cordage.  If  you  shall  see  proper  lo  lest 
iN  'Ircnutk  with  new  hemp  rope,  you  will  probably 
liiul  il  to  be  weaker  at  first,  but  after  bolh  have  been 
>o  long  exposed  lo  the  weather  as  to  render  thai 
made  of  hemp  useless,  that  of  cotton  will  probably 
be  slill  good  as  cordage. 

Cotton  fishing  lines  have  been  found  lo  be  more 
duralile  than  any  other,  both  insallJjnd  freshwater; 
in  ihe  liirm  of  twine,  wrought  into  seines,  and  used 
in  our  rivers,  il  is  alike  superior.  Coarse  «hoes 
made  of  it,  and  subject  to  Ihe  greatest  exposure,  are 
much  more  durable  ihan  those  made  ivilh  llax  thread; 
indeed  every  domestic  test  proves  colton  lo  be  more 
durable  than  either  flax  or  hemp-  Perhaps,  it 
sirelclies  loo  much  lo  be  trusted  for  standing  rig- 
ging; but  for  running,  and  especially  for  light  sails, 
it  may  pos^ibly  prove  superior  lo  cordage  made  ol 
any  other  substance.  I  have  found  it  to  last  longer 
when  served  wilh  a  coal  of  warm  tar. 

How  has  il  happened  that  cotton  cordage  has  not 
yet  been  tried,  even  arooog  our  river  craft?  is  It  not 


FlSHKRlES    on    the     F.ARRADOR    CoAST. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  fisheries  on 
the  Labr.idor,  for  the  year  18-29,  from  Ihe  best 
means  of  information  obtainable  on  the  coast;  given 
in  the  Quebec  Star. 

vessels,  men.  fish  cwt.  oil  hhda. 
From  Ihe  U.  Slates,  1,500  15,000  1,100,000  11,000 
From  Newfoundland,  400  4,000  350,000  3,500 
From  Nova  Scotia,  100  800  70,000  700 
England,  Jersey,  &.C.  80  4,000  240,000  2,400 
8       150 


Lower  Canada, 

New  Brunswick, Mag-  ] 

delaine  islands,  &c.  i 


20       160 


5.000 
8,000 


Total,     2,108  24,110  1,77S,000  17.730 


Value  of  the  ainve  at  a  low  estimate. 
2,000,000  cwt.  of  fish  a  10s.  XI, 000.000 

4.500  tons  of  cod  fish  oil,  a  £iO 


3,000  tierces  salmon, 
1,000  hhds.  of  seal  oil, 
10,000  seal  skins, 
furs.  Sic. 


90.000 

12,000 

3,000 

1,000 

6.000 


A  gcnilrman  at  Washington  has  written,  that,  "he 
beli"vcs  Ihe  leaves  of  every  tree  subject  to  the  ope- 
rations of  early  frosts  and  meridian  suns,  assume 
that  hue  which  the  bark  is  calculated  lo  give  to  tha 
dye."  [•/V'.  E-  Farmer. 

["Soft  maple"  bark  makes  excellent  ink,  though 
Ihe  leaves  become  red  in  autumn!] 

Fame  feeds  her  votaries  wilh  air,  and  often  pullt 
down  their  houses  to  build  iheir  moDuments. 
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ti  Mtit  iJ  iM  ■^i  Jw  k.1  bw  e 


Baltimork,  Kriiiav,  Dkckmdi'.r  is,  1829. 


O- lir..-«ERAi.  Post  OFnrE  KxFREsiir.s — Whilst 
tlie  BsUiniiliiiig speed  uilli  tvliich  llicPrcsiileiil's  Mes- 
sage was  disseminated  by  the  Postmaster  General,  has 
been  the  subject  of  universal  admiration  at  home, 
and  unequalled  any  "here,  except  by  telf;:r«ph  in 
Kurope;  some  iiave  been  at  a  loss  for  the  nceessily 
of  the  measure,  and  in  th.il  too  prevalent  spirit  of 
fault  finding,  which  eoni|ilains  of  the  delay  of  slow, 
and  is  ahiniied  at  the  dimmer  of  swift  inoliun;  some 
have  demanded  in  a  querulous  lone,  on  this  occa- 
sion, crii  bonof  for  what  end  bucb  rapidilt?  The 
answer  is  obvious. 

The  Postmaster  Gsncral  is  a  member  of  the  Pre- 
sident's Cabinet,  high  in  his  confidence,  and  as  such, 
was  acquainted,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  nilh  the  topicks 
(hat  would  constitute  his  message.  Jle  probably 
apprehended  the  efTect  upon  the  stock  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  passage  in  regard  to  that  institution;  and  hence 
with  prudence  and  forecast,  whilst  the  secret  pur- 
pose was  kept  faithfully  locked  up  in  his  own  bosom; 
he  contrived  the  means  through  his  well  appointed 
agents,  to  leave  all  private  expresses  far  behind,  and 
as  if  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to  spread  the  mes- 
sage fairly  and  publickly  through  all  the  commercial 
and  stock  holding  comuiunilics  and  large  cities  in  the 
Union.  To  be  prepared  for  such  exigencies,  he  has 
reserved  the  mean?  in  his  important  contracts, — and 
here  was  an  occasion  when,  if  what  is  said  be  true, 
of  the  effect  of  the  message  upon  the  price  of  bank 
«o:k,((ided  by  a  too  morbid  spirit  of  speculation,) 
had  that  message  been  disseminated  at  the  ordinary 
mail  speed,  private  expresses  would  have  far  out 
»trip|ied  it,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  would 
Iiave  been  made  and  lost;  not  as  the  result  of  fair, 
legitimate  and  regular  dealing;  but  by,  we  may  say 
the  surreptitious  means  of  secret  knowledge  on  one, 
part,  and  un?uspirious  ignorance  on  llie  other — in 
short,  by  an  over  reaching  nigh  akin  to  swindling — 
when  such  may  be  the  consequence  of  an  executive 
act,  in  the  coiiscienlious  discharge  of  his  duties,  he 
turns  to  the  head  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department,  to 
snlicipale  and  prevent  it;  and  the  country  knows 
how  well  Mr.  IJ.ury,  by  the  aid  of  his  efficient  con- 
tractors has  achieveii  tliis  important  service. 

We  regret  not  to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  pre- 
senting our  readers  with  a  detailed  view  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  message  throughout  all  the  great  routes 
|o  Portland,  Maine,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans — 
(here  is  enough,  however,  in  the  following  to  shew, 
that  the  contractors  have  accomplished  what  it 
would  have  been  supposed  could  only  be  efTected  by 
miraculous  agency. 

If,  previous  to  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  and  on 
various  occasions  duiiiig  the  late  war,  such  energy 
and  despatch  could  have  been  employed  in  hasten- 
ing advertisements  of  danger  and  the  means  of  de- 
I'.-nce,  to  assadable  points,  how  much  loss  of  life  and 
treasure  might  bare  been  saved. 

In  this  city,  hundreds  were  wailing  (he  arrival  of 
the  express,  but  the  number  was  small  to  what  ii 
would  have  been,  from  the  impression  that  it  could 
not  possibly  be  here  so  soon  by  many  minules. — At  a 
few  minutes  past  (wo,  McCracken,  who  had  volun- 
teered (or  the  whole  distance,  came  flying  in  at  the 
head  of  the  town,  and  the  next  minute  he  was  at 
the  stage  office;  performing  the  whole  route  in  one 
hour  and  forty-two  minules,  as  he  left  \Vashinglon 
at  twenty-five  minules  after  twelve.  There  were 
eight  horses  provided  for  him  on  the  road,  to  be  used 
as  occasion  might  demand,  and  to  adopt  his  own 
phrase  he  "used  them  all  up;"  we  were  struck 
with  bis  good  tact  in  coming  full  speed  to  the 
very  goal,  and  then  with  admirable  strength  and 
dexterity,  bringiog  bis  nag  to  a  dead  stand  stiU  with- 


out loss  of  a  second.  It  is  fair  to  allow  hiiii  five 
niinulcs  for  the  bad  condition  of  one  hurs>-,  and 
another  proving  very  unruly,  bolting  twice  and  once 
falling  in  a  ditch. 

We  always  feci  disposed  on  these  occasions  to 
proclaim  the  names  of  the  agents  who  are  eiiipluy. 
ed  to  do  llic  icork — for  after  all  it  is  on  them  wc  iiiunt 
depend  lor  cicci;/i()il.  'I'lie  l.ihourer  is  worthy,  not 
only  of  hire,  but  of  all  the  fame  to  be  acquired  by 
acliiig  well  hit  part,  bow  ever  bumble  his  sphere  may 
be. 

Grf-at  Eastern  Route. 

F.xprcss  left  Washington  at  12h.  2jin.  P.  M.  8th  De- 
cember, 1829— 

Arrived  at  Baltimore,  S6  miles,  a  2h.  7m.  Time  Ih.  42m. 
Arrived  at  Phila.         100     „       a  9  P.  M.  Ch.  63in. 

Arrived  at  N.  York,  100  „  a  3  A.  M.  Wed.  Ch.  OOni. 
Arrived  at  Boston,  20S  „  a  T  P.  M.  do.  16h.  25m. 
Arrived  at  Portland    118     „      a2A.M.Thu.    7h.  00m. 


From  Washington  to  Portland  in  Maine,  dis- 
tance, by  Post  Office  books,  554  miles,  38h.  00m. 

Great  Wksteun  Route. 
Arrived  at  Frcdcricktown,  41  miles,  a  3h.  20m.  2h.  55m. 
at  Hagcrstown,  26  miles,  a  6h.  llm.     Ih.  5Tm. 
at  Wheeling,  200  a  9  30,  A.  M.  Wed.  16b.  Hm. 
at  Columbus,  0.  130  miles,  a  lOL.  45m 

P.M.  Wednesday  13h.  15m. 


i^ZP"  "A  Sudscribkr"  suggests,  what  seems  probable, 
that  the  writer  of  the  interesting  essay  on  the  domestic 
ox,  in  giving  the  weight  of  short  horn  cattle  at  twenty- 
one  hundred  pounds  the  fare  quarters,  meant  to  write 
four  instead  of  fire  quarters.  The  net  weight  of  the  four 
quarters  of  Columbus  was  2090  pounds. 


From  Washington  to  Columbus  400  miles, 
much  of  the  road  bad  and  heavy,  in  34h.  24m. 

Great  Southern  Route. 
Arrived  at  Richmond,  at  12  P.  M.  123  miles,  llh.  35m. 
at  Kaleigh,  162miles  in  I2h.  10m. 


From  Washington  to  Raleigh,  295  miles,  in     23h.  45m. 
Albany,  398  miles,  the  message  was  received,  printed 
and  distributed  in  less  than  43  hours. 


^^  Patent  Implements,  &c. — In  the  course  of 
our  Editorial  experience,  there  has  been  no  item 
that  has  caused  us  more  trouble  and  vexation  than 
the  subject  of  patent  implements — grater  cider 
mills,  threshing  machines,  corn  planters,  &.c. — all 
excellent  machines,  no  doubt;  but  so  hampered  by 
their  patent  rights  as  to  be  nearly  unavailable  to 
the  public.  The  patentees  being  anxious  to  realize 
the  full  amount  of  the  valm*  of  the  invention  at 
once,  sell  rights  for  counties,  cities  and  states,  w  bile 
the  purchasers  of  these  rights  can  only  sell  machines 
to  persons  living  within  the  bounds  embraced  by 
their  sub-patents;  and  as  but  few  of  these  sub- 
patents  are  ever  taken,  persons  living  without  their 
bounds  cannot  obtain  the  machines,  and  are  thus 
tantalized  by  the  descriptioas  and  accounts  of  their 
performances.  It  does  appear  to  us  that  patentees 
would  realize  a  much  greater  profit  from  their  in- 
ventions, by  appointing  agents  in  the  principal  ci- 
ties for  the  erection  and  disposal  of  their  machines, 
receiving  from  ihem  a  fee  for  each  machine  sold, 
and  allowing  them  to  sell  to  any  and  every  appli- 
cant, let  his  residence  be  where  it  will,  liy  this 
means  they  would  realize  all  the  advanla^e  of  their 
invention,  the  agents  would  run  no  risk  ol  loss,  and 
the  public  at  large  could  avail  of  the  improvements; 
while  we  should  be  able  to  give  definite  information 
and  would  take  pleasure  in  commending  them  to 
the  attention  of  our  agricultural  readers,  and  this 
loo  without  the  fear  of  vexation  to  our  readers  or 
ourselves. 

As  an  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  may  ad- 
duce the  fact,  that  there  are  two  machines  now  in 
Haltimore,  that  appear  to  be  very  useful,  and  would 
save  much  manual  labour  to  farmers;  which  are  not 
available  to  the  public.  One  of  them  we  have  al- 
ready taken  some  notice  of,  (Warren's  Threshing 
Machine,)  and  the  other,  (a  Corn  Planting  Ma- 
chine,) we  wish  to  recommend.  The  proprietor  of 
the  threshing  machine,  will  do  nothing  but  sell 
rights  to  supply  specified  territory,  and  as  no  one 
bouie  could  with  propriety  invebt  in  one  article  so 


large  a  sum  as  is  demanded,  it  is  nut  likely  that  the 
piildir  at  large,  will  he  able  to  get  them.  'I'he  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  corn  pi.iiiter.  As  we  think 
highly  of  these  machines,  should  we  bo  enabled  bjr 
the  patentees  to  refer  specifically  to  some  person  or 
hsiise  where  they  can  be  ublained  by  the  public 
at  l.irge,  we  shall  lake  ple.isure  in  making  known 
their  merits  more  particularly.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  beg  our  readers  to  understand  th.it  all  the  infor- 
mation we  possess  on  the  subject  is  given  in  soy 
notice  we  may  take  of  things  of  this  kind,  and  beg 
them  for  further  inforriiaiion  to  address  the  paten- 
tees direct.  'I'he  address  of  the  patentee  of  the 
threshing  machine  is  Kilmund  Warren,  care  of 
Thumas  II.  Clark,  15!  Canal-street,  New  York. 


Latest  FoRtio.v  Nr.ws. 

The  last  intelligence  from  Europe  is  from  London, 
to  the  9lh,  and  Liverpool  to  the  10th  November. 

Tlie  floods  in  Scotland. — Ueturns  have  been  made 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  floods,  in  Inverness 
and  Morayshircs,  which  amount  to  nearly  jCoO.OOO. 
Of  that  sum  the  injury  sustained  by  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  and  their  tenants, 
amount  to  more  than  X.^7,000. 

Uetireinent  of  the  Grand  Duke  Conslantine. — The 
Correspondent  of  Hamburgh  states  that  the  report  is 
spread  at  Mayence.that  a  foreign  Prince  is  about 
to  purchase  a  large  estate  in  the  lihenisb  provinces, 
and  establish  there  his  future  residence.  It  is  add- 
ed that  the  climate  of  the  northern  countries,  which 
he  has  inhabited  until  now,  is  little  favorable  to  the 
delicate  health  of  his  wife,  and  that  (his  considera- 
tion has  decided  the  Prince  to  renounce  the  acliva 
functions  he  has  hitherto  exercised  (as  Viceroy  of 
Poland,)  in  order  that  he  may  enjoy  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  a  private  life  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

The  news  received  in  Vienna,  by  private  corres- 
[londence  from  liumelia,  Itiilgaria,  and  Bosnia,  re- 
present these  provinces  under  the  most  gloomy  as- 
pect. In  Bulgarii  and  in  Humelia,  the  presence  of 
the  Russians  prevents  any  anarchical  explosion; 
but  in  Bosnia,  the  Sultan's  authority  is  hardly  re- 
spected, since  his  despotic  power  has  ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  terror. 

Commerce  and  all  the  difTerent  links  of  80cie(]r 
seem  (o  be  paralysed.  Grief  breaks  out  even  in  the 
apathy  of  the  Ottomans,  the  bazaars  and  coffee  hou- 
ses are  quite  deserted;  the  mo«ques  alone  are  filled 
with  elderly  men;  and  the  young  Turks  appear  ge- 
nerally disposed  to  emigrate  into  Asia. 

The  Christians  are  not  without  their  portion  of 
anxiety;  they  seem  to  feart  dreadful  re-action  after 
the  departure  of  the  Russi.ins.  It  is  not  from  Go- 
vernment that  they  expect  any  rigorous  measures, 
but  from  the  Turkish  populace,  because  they  have 
given  very  unequivocal  marks  of  their  attachment 
to  the  Rus!.ians.  In  fact,  in  every  part  of  European 
Turkey  the  prospects  for  futurity  are  all  alarming, 
and  the  moment  when  the  Rus^ian  army  is  to  leave 
the  invaded  territory  will  probably  be  the  signal  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  Sultan, 
with  all  bis  energy,  will  not  be  capable  of  prevent- 
ing it. 

A  Telegraph  despatch,  reached  Paris  on  the  1st 
of  November,  stating  that  the  blockade  of  the  Dar- 
danelles was  raised  on  the  30th  September. 

An  extract  from  the  Journal  du  Commerce  dis- 
closes a  fact  hitherto  little  noticed  in  this  country — 
viz:  that  in  France  the  price  of  wheat  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing. The  rise  in  the  average  during  the  month 
of  October  has  been  If.  -ITc,  and  it  is  now  within 
21c.   as  high  as  it  was  at  this  period  of  last  year. 
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Thii  i>  llie  .aiise,  «illi.iiil  .loulu,  nfllie  ilciii;iml  lor 
fine  i\liPMl  ill  ilie  nuilli  of  Kiir"|H'. 

An  onliiiaiK-e  of  llie  Kii)',-,  ol  llic  lOili  of  Octo- 
ber, rPi;iil»l>-s  liir  ili>liiliiilinii  (il  lilt'  toll-  ul'  cii'flii 
of  156,845.250  lr,inc«,  arrtiii..!  Iiy  Hit-  l.iw  of  llii- 
SdofAii^.  1329,  lor  ll,«  or.liiMH  .•^|,e[l^^•»  of  ll.e 
war  i)p|Milmeiil  during:  iIik  \f;ir  iSJO 

The  lie:ily  liflHceii  Fihoi-i-  ami  II  i^li,  lias  lierii 
ratilicil,  llie  imle|icmJi-tiie  uf  Ih'  K.j.i.l.iic  i-iiliiifly 
«ckno\\lfilj;eil,  ami  n  coioniertiil  iiilrmiiii  ■<■  c-lili 
lislieil  on  liu-  l)H^is  of  |i.-if.cl  ii-ii|iioiin-.  I'Ik-  [»'■ 
paralioiis  for  an  cxptililion  H;;aiii>l  AUnrs  an-  in  ac- 
tive iirogrt-ss.  Il  is  inliiiileil  lo  lioiiibani  ll'C  loun 
with  boinlis  and  Gonsreve  nn  kei». 

From  the  Lo;ii/nu  jVcio  Price  Current  nf  J\"ov  G. 

'loBACCO. —  1  lie  sales  of  loliuro  lliis  urck  are 
eonriiieij  (0  siiiull  |la^cel^;  llierc  m  mo  alleraliuii  in 
the  prices. 

There  was  no  alteration  in  the  London  corn  inar- 
kel  on  llie  9lh  ul'  November  in  the  piicrs  of  i;raiii 
Liverpovl,  JS'tv.  9. 

The  sales  of  cotton  last  week  iveieiKit  r.xlcnsivc. 
1S,3.|0  bales  of  all  soils  havni;  foiinil  Iniyns.  in- 
ciuilin^'  300  Sea  l-laiid  at  11a  Hid  30  -l.iii,ed  6  i  H 
a  9il;  4M0  n|il.tnd,  51  a  U  3  >i~\;  2JS0  Oile  .n<,  2J5(i 
»l  5  3  S  a  7id,  '24  at  8i.l;  1370  Alabani  i,  13  18  at  5 
a  04,  22  at  (i  5-3d.  VV  illi  Ibe  exec  |ilioii  ul  200  liia- 
zils,  for  export,  and  300  .\iiiciiiaiis  on  spcciil  iiioii, 
the  business  was  wholly  lo  consiiiners,  and  we  can- 
not notice  any  clian^c-  in  priie?;  the  iiiidillin^  and 
inferior  qnalilies  of  Uplands  have  been  coinpara- 
lively  ne'^lected,  Hbilc  i;(iod  were  sihikIiI  alter  and 
readily  saleable.  Sea  Ulaiids  eoiiliiiii>;  in  reqie-l. 
but  without  any  furlher  advaine.-,  in  pine.  The 
import  of  the  week  was  only  353  bales.  On  Satur- 
day the  sales  were  esiiiiialeil  at  2(i00  bales.  The 
tcuoniits  from  the  iiianulaclnnn;;  di^liiel>  represent 
more  actitily  iii  Iradc,  but  without  any  improve- 
meiil  in  prnes. 

'1  be  Krain  market  was  quiet,  and  the  business 
limited,  at  above  previous  piiee.-;  tbi-re  arebujers 
of  bouded  Hour,  at  22s  per  bl.  lobaero  ibc  sales 
since  l^t  iiist.  are  about  210  bbds.  ^ay  120  \'iri;inia 
leaf,  at  3d  to  5d,  mostly  at  ii  ,<  4id.antl  90  ^'eiii- 
nied  piiiieipally  at  5  a  54<l;  in  ICenluiky  veiy  litlle 
doing,  and  the  inquiry  is  conliiied  lo  low  quality  of 
leaf  at  21  to  2M- 

Another  letter  of  the  9lli,  (eveninj;)  sajs,  "(be 
sales  of  cotton  Ibis  day  amount  lo  4000  bales,  near- 
ly all  Aiiieiie.111  kinds,  about  11)110  bales  uftlie  latter 
desenpliun  wi  re  on  speculalnui,  and  the  reiiiaiinlei 
were  purchased  by  the  Irade.  I  in;  price-i  ol  last 
week  were  lolly  supported,  and  iii  some  Ijuarters  a 
little  advance  was  deuiaiided. 

JVovember  10. 

"Yeslenlay,  and  this  day,  we  have  expern-need  a 
Tcry  aiiimateil  inquiry,     bab's  8000  bags   IS"0  ol 
wbicli  are  on  sptculHliun,  and  all  at  very  lull  prices." 
Havre,  JVov  9th 

Corn  anu  Floor. — In  consequence  of  a  revival 
in  the  demand  for  wheat,  uiiicli  liu>iness  lias  been 
transaeteil,  lhoo;;li  conlined  lo  piiols  of  superior 
qu.dily.  of  whn  II  our  iiiaikct  is  ai;ain  almost  de>ti- 
tutp.  Tbe  piiees  of  Kreneli  new  \\  he.it  advaiieei! 
last  market  day  1  ir.ine  pir  b.;;.  Iboii:;!!  conlined  In 
the  qiiaiilily  biou/hl  foiwird,  was  fully  adequate  to 
the  demand.  In  Hour  nolliiii;|;  lias  been  done  woi- 
thy  notice.  Our  port  remains  open  for  the  current 
mnntli,  lo  the  importatiun  of  wheal  and  Hour,  without 
distinction  of  lla;;,  or  ibrivalinii,  at  the  fullowmi; 
rates  of  duly,  10  per  cent.  suiIhx,  included,  nz 
wheat  27ie.  per  k;  wheal  flour  27j  p  50  k  rye  and 
rye  (lour  are   pi  nhibiled. 

Cottons  — We  have  bail  a  very  fl  it  market  since 
our  last,  without  liQwcvcr  any  deeided  dei  line,  as 
yet,  in  our  rales. — The  sales  Mine  tin'  be^iiimn;;  of 
the  iiiontb,  have  been  conlined  to  lIS.j  l>,le<,con- 
sislint;  of  l)3:i  Louisiana  al  8.>  to  lOJ;  395  Uplamls 
it80lo93;<JG  I'einambuco  al  102*  to  1071;  and  33 


U.tililaloni'e  ^,1    |l>(i;    Hl|tlll^e    pine-  duly    paid        In 
airnaN  He   bale  only  lo   notice  290  bales   received 

liom    LiM'ipeol 

KicL.  — AImiiii  -jOO  Ics.  have  changed  bands,  on 
i.-r.i.>  iH.t  iraii-piied. 

Aim.  IO//1.— .More  demand  for  collon— 340  bales 
l.ikenal  loll  puces. 


Pricen  Current  111  ,M  u)  Vork,  December  12. 

B«c^-wax,  jelloiv  .-.'a  a  rH.  Collun,  New  Orleans  .OJ 
a.l.'J;  Iplarnl.  .8ia  .IU4;  .Mabania,  84  a  1  1.  Vollun 
/iiii,';;i"A'.  Ilenip,  yd.  .18  a  il,  Klax.lOa.ll.  >7iix,  Ame- 
rican,Sail  ^V,li^.f</.  ioiii;h,ca>k  9.15  a — ;  clean  10.J5; 
l-lour,  iN.  Vork,  hbl.  5.1)6  a  5  18;  Canal  b.Al\  a   5.6^4, 

Halt.  Howaid   si.  5.16  a ;  Kichniond  city  mills,  5.15; 

country,  5. 12  a  5.^5;   Ucxand'a,  5.25  a ;  I'redericks- 

liui-!,'  5.12  a ;  I'elersbnr^,  5.12  a Kje  l-'iour, 

3..'6  a ;  Indian   Meal,  per  hbl.  2.25  a  3.31;  per  libd 

13.15  a .    Griiin,  Wheal,  Vir.  .91  a   99;  N,  Cam 

—  a  — ;  Kye,  Norlb,  6j  a  6B;  (;orii,  Yel.  Nor.  .58  a 
— ;  Barley.  —  a. 66;  Oats, South  and  North,  .29  a  .35, 
Peas,  while,  dry,  1  bu.  6.0U.  Beans,  1  hu.  1  00  a  8.00.  Hru- 
virions,  Iteef.  mess  8  a  8.25;  prime  5.60  a  5.15;  cargo 
4.25  a  I  50;  lluller,  N  Yorl<,  .12  a.  15;  shipping,  .Salt; 
l.ard,.5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  1 1.00  a  12.;  prime  3.25  a  9  60; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va  ,  per  lb.  .'J  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a  .10.  A'ict  2.31i  a  3.     Tuliaccu,  Virginia  .4  a  .SJ 

Kenliieky,  .3  a  .8. 

Prices  Current  in  Phituilclphiu,  December  14. 

/J«s-ti!aj:,\elloiv  — a. 23;  llians,  buslielSl.OO  a  1.25; 
lierf.  mess  lUa  10.50,  prime  S  a  9.00,  cargo  1;  Buller,  No 
I,  8  a — ,  No.  2,  6  a — ;  CoKoii,  New  Orleans  .O^a.lS, 
Upland  9.  a  .10,  Teiinosec  9  a  .10,  Alabama  9.  a 
10;  i->i(/icn,  South.  .34  a  .36,  West  .33a. 34;  f.nx.l} 
as.    V'loiir,  sup.  5.25,   line,  5.00  a —;  Kye  3.6Sj  a  3.15; 

Corn  meal,  bits.  12.25  a ,  bis. a  2.25;  J'taxseed, 

cask ;  bu    1. 18  a  1.20,  Gndn,  Wheal  1.02   a    1.05; 

Kye  .50  a  53,  Corn  I.  c.  while,  -I  J  a  .— ,  I  c.  yellow,  44 
a  .4">,  u  c,  round,  .50  a  .— ;  Oats  .30  a  36,  Barley,  Pa. 
.50  a  .55;  do.  Kast.. 66  a. 61;  black-eyed  Peas. 40  a. 50. 
Iliitiii,  Jersey  9  a  .In,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .1^  a. 8; 
//riii;),220  a  .125; /,iiii/,.5a  6;   Oi/,  linseed,  65  o61;   fork, 

mess,  12  00a ,  prime  1 1  a  I  1.50;  cargo  10.00  a  10.25; 

rtice,  2  60o3.2c;  ro/incc",  Kentucky  .5  a  .1,  Vir.   4' a  .1; 

ICou/.eJ'aiaon  waslied  lb.  .18  a. -.'J,  holf  blood  .26a ; 

three  r.  :nriers  tilood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
vvashei'l,  i;enerally  6  cents  less,  accoruing  lo  (luality. 


.lONA  IHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Has  now  on  hand  and  isconslanlly  supplied  (at  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Seed  Kslablishnienl,  No.  36, 
west  Prall  street,  Baltimore,)  with  WlltAr  FANS  of 
llie  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials 
and  by  good  workmen;  also,  Cylindrica:  Straw  Cut- 
lers, of  winch  he  is  patentee,  they  are  adapted  lo  every 
kind'  of  long  forage,  and  3urpa>scd  by  noolher  machine 
lor  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  liideon  Davis'  higl.iy  improved  laUnl 
l'lon"bs,— the  advertiser  lias  recently  made  some  im- 
pr.ivement  on  the  shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  imporlanl  advantage. 

Al^o.Clezy's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size,  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shellers,  Dutch  Culling  Boxes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  Spinner,  Cast  Slccl  Axes,  su- 
perior Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Land- 
reths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
tbe  same  prices  they  are  sold  fur  at  their  slorc  in  I'bi- 
ladelphia.  Orders  will  be  received  for  Creen  Houm: 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Hoots,  from  tbe  Messrs.  l.andrelh's 
splendnl  collecl:on  delivered  here  in  good  order,  al  the 
Pliiladelphia  prices. 

Alsi,  I'ruil  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Urehard  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranted of  good  cpialily. 

P.  S.    Agents   for   the   above,  where  gentlemen   can 
leave  th.:ir  orders. 
Messrs.  Jona.  .Mdcn.  Philadelphia. 

Barr,  Auchiiicloss,  &  Co.  Now  York. 

David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Itandolph  Webb,  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &.  C    Burekniyer,  Charleston. 

Dr   W.  W.  Anderson,  Siatcsburg,  S.  C. 

J.  G    Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Lsq.  Natchei,  UiM. 
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B.a.IiTIjyiOBE    PRICES    CURKinT. 


Corrtcleii  jor  lite  .'Itncriciin  Fin'iitr. 

Baltimore  Mvukkts. — Flour  and  grain  conlinucs  to 
decline— the  former  bein;,  held  in  store  al  j.1.16  a  4  SIJ, 
and  the  reduction  in  the  piueof  wheal  i-,  about  ten 
cenis  in  the  buvhel.  In  beet  on  ihc  hoof  also,  lliere  is 
a  reduction  of  aboul  seventy-live  cents  in  II, e  hundred 
weight.  The  cause  of  tins  slate  of  tlnng-,  in  the  market, 
is  of  course  excess  uf  supplj  over  the  Um.and. 

ToB.scco. -^Seconds,  as  in  (jiialiiy,  4.<  0  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00.— trop,  ciJii.nicn  i<d,  4.00  a 
5  00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  loi  ;  line  nil,  S.Oo  a  13.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  I.Oo  a  12  10;  j.llow  and 
red,  lO.OOa  16.00;  jelb  vv,  14  CO  a  22  10.— h  iic  jellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.-  Virginia,  -1.00  a  S.Oo. —  liappahannock, 
3.50  a  4  00.— Keiiluekj  .  hue,  J  50  a  l.i  0.  i  ht  iiij^pec- 
tions  of  Ihc  week  comprise  190  hogsheads  Maryland, 
4nd  .1  hogsheads  Ohio  19  hl.ds.  \a.-Jolal  ;13  l.hds. 

FLOon-best  while  wheat  fiimili,  jb  10  i,  6.. "lO— su- 
per. Howard  St.  4.15  o  4.81i;  city  iuills,4.6i4  a  — j  Sus- 

ipiehanna, CoiiN   Mkai..  bbl    2  25  n  i  314-  IjRAIN, 

best  red  wheal,  .80  «  .85;    best   while   ilu.    90  <i  .95; 

ordinary  lo  good,  .10  a.  .80--Cuhn,  old  Hliile,.36  a ; 

yel.   36a  — ;  new  32a Kvk,  .48.,  —     Oats,  23.— 

Bkans, 1.10a I'tAs,  .65  o  —  Ci...i»  i    sun,  4.60  «  - 

Timothy,  —  2.50-UiiLinBn  Gkass,  2.00 Herd's, 

. a  •..50— Lucerne. 31*11   50  lb.  — IIahi.i  v,  .50  a  .65— 

Flaxseeo,  112  -  Ci'iTtN,  \  ir.  .9J  «  .  Ui.i  l.eii.  .1  I  a.  If 
— Alab.  9Vi.ll— Tenn.  94  ..  .  10-N.  Car.  .84  n  .SJ- 
tJeo.  .9a    10— W'uiSKtv,  hluls.  I9I  p.  .234  o.— ;  in  bbls. 

,25   a Wool,  common,  iinwasheil.  lb.  .16  a. 16 — 

washed,.  18  a. 20— crossed,. 20  0  22  -lbree-i|iiarlcr,.  J8 
0. so-full  do.  .30a  .35,  accord'g  to  qiial. — Htjai',  Kussia, 
ton, $220  c  2. '5,  Country,  dew- rolled.  l2Ua  140- water- 
rotted,  110a  190 — Fisii,shad,Susqnebaiiiia.No.  l,bbl. 
5,60;  do.  trimmed,  6.50— Norlb  Carolina,  No    I,  —  a 

5.60- Herrings.Susquelianna  No.  I.  hbl.  3.16  a ; 

.Mackerel,  No.  I,—  a  6  50;  No.  2,  6.00  a No.  3, 

4.60  a Bacon,  hums,  Ball,  cured,  9  n  .94— Fea- 
thers, .32  a. Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.6S4, 

ground,  1.26  bbl.-  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  3.60  n  4.50. 
—Pork,  5.00— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2  25  to 
2.60;  by  the  single  cord,  2.16— Oak  Wood,  3.00  to  3.15; 
Hickory,  4.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBF.U. 
Coffee,  manner  of  cijlturc,_producc,  dissemination, 
mode  of  preparing  for  use,  &c.  &c.— Fredericksburg 
Agricultural  Society,  account  of  their  show,  li-l  of  pre- 
miums, &.c— Premium  Corn  Crop  of  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse 
—On  the  Culture  of  Potatoes— Sheltering  Farm  Lands- 
Grape  Cuttings— Fvrr  Bearing  Strawberry- New  Work 
on  Silk-Gideon  B.  Smilb's  Improved  Silk  Reel,  with  a 
drawing- Silk  Worms  in  France— Wilmol's  8U|>erb 
Strawberry— Steam  Hallway  carriages-  Horse  Power- 
Wet  feel,  on  the  use  of  Thin  Shoes  by  Ladies— Corres- 
pondence with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  on  the  use  of 
Cotton  Cordage— Fisheries  on  the  Labrador  Coast— 
Kdiiorial,  Great  de<^patrh  by  express  of  ihc  President's 
Message;  Patent  Inventions-Latest  Foreign  News  and 
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of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  printing  of 
every  dctcription  is  neatly  executed. 
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AORICULTURS. 

COMPLETE  TREATISE  ON  HORSES. 
Tttching;  hoiD  to  jiidpe  Ihnn;  to  rear  and  mnnagt 
them;~hoic  to  im/irocf  their  breed;  to  frefeiil  or  to 
cure  the  maladies  and  accidents  to  ichich  llieij  axt 
liahU;  and  to  derive  from  them  the  most  value 
under  all  ciraimslances.  Useful  to  Breeders  and 
Farmers,  cnt^aged  in  the  renrinf;  of  these  interesting 
animals;  to  Officers  of  Caralry  or  Inspectors  of 
Recruits;  to  Keepers  of  Livery  i^tablcs.  Sportsmen, 
or  reteriiiani  Surgeons:  to  stage  Proprietors.  Tra- 
tellers.  Farriers,  Horse  Jockeys,  Amateurs  of  the 
Horse,  SfC  ^-c- 

Bt  an  Old  OrncER  of  the  French  Cavalrt. 

( Translatnl  from  the  French  for  the  .Imtriean  Farmer.) 

(Continued  from  page  258.) 

Of  the  first  Shoeing. 

The  shoej  usually  used  by  farriers  are  too  lieavy; 

they  are  injurious  to  the  e»it  of  the  horse,  as  they 

atTect  his  fool.     The  shoe  of  a  sadille-horsc  shoiilil 

not  ivcifth  more  than  fourteen  ounces,  inchiiling  Uic 

nails.     The  calkcrs  arc  necessary  but  in  a  very  few 

instances. 

Shape  of  a  French  Shoe. 


It  iJ  likewise  injurioii.'  that  the  iron  be  not  suflfi-^ 
cienlly  cloee,  because  it  then  leaves  between  the  hooi 
and  the  shoe  an  interval  which  admits  of  foreign 
bodies,  such  as  gravel,  and  broken  nails,  that  com- 
press the  sole,  and  cause  the  horse  to  walk  lame. 

The  sponzes  of  the  shoe  are  generally  too  long; 
they  should  be  made  shorter.  We  cannot  too  much 
insist  upon  the  necessity  of  paring  much  less  than  is 
usually  done;  as  the  hoof  becomes  thin,  loses  its 
strength,  and  is  affected  by  the  least  pressure. 
However,  the  contrary  excess  should  be  likewise 
avoided;  for  it  is  certain  that  paring  is  useful,  when 
carried  on  with  the  proper  precautions.  When  the 
irons  are  old,  they  frequently  occasion  an  ilchins;  in 
the  fork  of  the  horse's  foot,  whi-h  forces  him  to  be 
eonstanlly  stamping.  A  suppuration  also  takes  place 
at  the  fork,  which  requires  to  be  pared  and  re- 
newed. 

Of  the  eharaeters  of  the  Tforse-shoe  among  some  other 
JN'o/ionj. 
The  shoe  of  the  horse  among  the  English  and 
Spaniards  is  very  light;  among  the  Arabs  they  are 
still  more  so,  hut  their  usefulness  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated since  they  have  not  the  form  of  the  horse's 

fool. 

Englidi  Horse  shot. 


Turkish  Shoe 


If  the  lanii-  \i-j;  he  riiiM^uied  in  an  Hlliliide  in 
which  it  will  be  m-illier  furu  nor  aft  uf  the  other,  it 
will  appear  longer,  in  con^e(|uence  of  the  grcHlrr 
weight  thrown  upon  the  ollien.  And  If  il  be  m 
hind  leg  which  is  dicurilered  the  hip  hIiotc  iI  h 
innrc  elcvaleil;  and  it  is  lower  if  the  limb  be  com- 
pletely relaxed. 

In  most  cases  of  lameness,  pRrticulHrly  tlioie  of 
recent  occurrence,  llje  seat  of  the  injury  can  be  de- 
tected by  touchirg  sllcce^^i^■l•ly  eiery  part  of  the 
limb.  The  diseased  spot  is  known  by  a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat,  and  by  its  neeasioning  wh>n  pretsril 
an  evidently  painful  sensation  to  the  animal.  How. 
ever,  somelimcs  the  animal  ilraws  hack  from  fear, 
and   there  arc    besides   eeriain    parts    more  lenn- 


Hesulls  and  consequences  of  the  remarks  vohich  ve 
have  just  made. 
We  must  conclude  Irom  all  we  have  jusf  said, 
that  if  would  be  very  desirable  to  be,  able  to  do 
without  shoeing;  since  the  custom  is  undoubtedly 
pernicious,  as  it  increases  the  number  of  disorders 
to  wliirh  the  domestic  horse  is  liable;  that  in  the 
sinte  of  nature,  horses,  as  well  as  other  animals,  do 
without  them;  that  the  Arabian  horses  perform 
very  long  journeys  without  feeling  the  want  ol 
tlieiii;  and  that  olher  horses  travc  1  over  mountains 
and  rocky  countries  wiliiout  shoes,  perfectly  liarm- 
and  consequently  that  il  would  have  been 
.,.,,  had  this  custom  never  been  introduced.  But, 
as  the  custom  has  taken  root,  a'lid  that  habit  in  this 
case,  as  in  many  others,  cannot  be  overcome,  and 
since  the  degeneracy  of  the  most  noble  slave  ol 
man  seems  to  require  the  continuance  of  this 
practice,  at  least,  let  us,  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  its 
principles,  use  all  our  efforts  to  make  it  as  little  in- 
jurious to  ibis  invaluable  animal  as  possible. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

Of  Lameness,  and  the  manner  of  detecting  it. 

There  is  no  disorder,  to  which  the  horse  is  sub- 
ject, which  is  more  common  than  that  of  lameness. 
Wc  have  thought  that  our  readers  would  be  pleased 
to  get  some  precise  and  detailed  notions  about  an 
infirmity  which  may  entirely  deprive  them  of  the 
services  of  this  faithful  servant. 

These  observations  are  the  more  important,  that 
very  of'cn,  for  want  of  knowledge  and  attention,  a 
hnf  horse  may  be  purchased,  and  wc  may  be  cheat- 
ed by  those  false  appearances  and  tricks  that  are  so 
well  known  to joikcys,  and  -.vbich  they  [iraclice  with 
so  much  success  when  they  wish  to  disguise  this  im- 
perfection. 

Lameness  can  be  discovered  by  those  motions 
which  the  animal  naturally  performs,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  pain  which  he  experiences. 

There  are  several  degrees  of  lameness.  If  the 
,aroe  limb  merely  carries  the  animal  a  little  less 
freely  than  is  natural,  the  horse  is  said  to  limp.  If 
the  diseased  leg  is  barely  able  to  bear  up  the  ani- 
mal, he  is  saiil  to  (Loiter  tout  bas)  be  quite  lame; 
finally  if  the  pain  is  very  acute  and  Ihe  limb  unable 
to  touch  the  ground,  the  horse  is  said  to  walk  on 
three  legs. 

Lameness  is  very  common  among  horses  and 
mares  of  burden.  This  subject  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  treat  of  when  the  seat  of  the  disorder 
does  not  manifest  itself  by  ulcers,  tumors,  fractures, 
luxations,  or  by  an  evidence  of  pain  from  the 
t(-jch.  A  good  judgment,  a  quick  eye,  and  the  ha- 
bit of  examining  lame  horses,  alone  can  give  the 
aptness  to  decide  whether  a  horse  be  lame,  of  what 
limb,  and  from  what  cause;  and  there  still  remain 
many  cases  in  which  the  most  experienced  will  be 
at  fault. 

We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  lay  down  such 

principles  as  D        '"  " '  ""^ 

Ihe  diffioullics.  i  upon  me  grounu,  uc  ion ci»  i.u  ..>->..--"  • 

The  lame  horse  always  seeks  to  relieve  the  in-  body  forward.  The  rest  of  the  lame  foot  is  alwayu 
jured  limb  by  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  his  accompanied  by  .1  sudden  depression  of  the  buttocks. 
i..j_ .i,„  ,„..„,!  ^r,..o    .,r.A  u„  i,r;„™;r.„.  1 1, «  Hii.    In  ^vnlH  thp.  weiffht  of  iHc  bodv  upon  the  limb;   the 


live  than  others,  which  when  strongly  pressed  may 
occasion  pain.  Such  are  the  tendinous  parts  near 
Ihe  sesamoid  bone,  the  lateral  parts  of  the  cornel, 
&c. 

If  the  horse  be  injured  in  his  two  fore  legs,  he 
will  seek  to  relieve  them  allemately;  but  his  rest  is 
always  shortt^r  nn  the  more  affecled  limb.  In  this 
same  case,  the  hind  legs  are  brought  more  forward 
towards  (he  centre  of  gravity  of  Ihe  aniuial,  and  the 
head  is  held  U|i  lo  dilllini^h  Ihe  weight  upon  the 
weak  limbs. 

'J'hc  contrary  of  course  takes  place,  if  it  be  the 
hind  legs  that  aie  injureil. 

If  it  should  be  found  impossible  lo  discover  the 
seat  of  Ihe  coiiiphiini  when  Ihe  animal  is  standing, 
he  must  be  made  to  walk,  or  Irol;  when  it  will  be 
perceived  that  he  endeavours  lo  relieve  Ihe  game 
leg,  by  throwing  as  little  weight  upon  it,  and  with- 
drawing il  as  quiclily  as  possible. 

If  the  irregularity  should  be  perceivable  only 
when  the  horse  walks  along,  then  it  is  difficult  to  as- 
sign the  seat  of  the  injury. 

Principle-f  iclticit  it  is  indispensable  to  kno<e. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  what  we  are  now 
going  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
(here  are  four  motions  belonging  to  each  limb  of  Ihe 
horse:  I't,  he  lifis  up  the  leg;  ^dlv.  he  throws  it 
forward  in  a  line  nearly  parallel  to  the  ground; 
3dly,  the  leg  is  brought  to  the  ground;  and  4thly,  as 
soon  as  the  foot  touches  it,  the  weight  of  Ihe  body 
begins  to  act  upon  the  limb,  and  cohlinues  more  and 
more  until  he  is  about  to  raise  il  again.  All  these 
motions  must  be  equable  when  the  gail  Is  fair. 

In  Ihe  lame  leg,  Ihe  rise  is  more  rapid,  it  is  kept 
longer  above  ground,  and  ap|)cars  stiff,  the  foot  is 
cautiou.-ly  put  down  and  as  it  were  with  hesitation, 
its  rest  is  weak  and  the  shorter  In  proportion  lo  Ihe 
degree  of  pain  which  Ihe  animal  experiences;  on  the 
other  side,  the  sound  limb  0[>erate5  just  the  re- 
versely. The  animal  holds  up  his  head  at  Ihe  mo- 
ment that  Ihe  lame  leg  touches  Ihe  ground,  this  is 
what  the  French  jockeys  call  boiler  de  I'oreille.  The 
body  is  thrown  upon  the  other  limbs,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  two  opposite  ones;  and  if  Ihe  pain  pre- 
vents the  lame  foot  from  being  j-ested,  the  animal 
jumps,  which  motion  is  produced  by  the  effort 
which  is  made  to  relieve  iL  A  short  turn  upon  Ihe 
injured  limb  is  likewise  very  painful. 

Such  are  the  general  indications  by  which  it  may 
be  dclecleil  that  a  horse  is  lame.  Olfttfs  mar  be 
given  by  "hich  il  will  be  known  »vhetlier  Ihe  injury 
be  in  the  fore  or  hind  legs,  or  in  the  right  or  left. 

If  it   be  a  fore  leg,  the  horse  carries  his  head 
hi^-h,  in  order  lo  relieve  his  fore  parts,  by  throwing 
the  weight  of  his  body  on  Ihe  hind  parts,  and  draw- 
ing up  these  as  much  under  the  body  as  possible. 
When  Ihe  horse  is  lame  in  a  hind  leg,  he  relieve* 
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s  as  may  in  some  measure  remove  a  part  of  himself  as  he  walks  at  the  instant  the  fool  is  pressed 
i,l(i£S.  upon  the  ground;  he  lowers  his  head  and  Ibrows  bis 


body  upon  Ihe  sound  ones,  and  by  bringing  the  dis 
ordered  limb  either  forward  or  backward,  but  oflener 
Ibe  former-  The  French  jockeys  call  Ihis  se  vietre 
en  garde,  or  monlrer  le  chemin  de  .^'aint  Jacques. 


to  avoid  Ihe  weight  of  the  body  upon  the  limb;  the 
horse  likewise  throws  himself  on  the  sound  side, 
which  indicates  whether  it  be  the  right  or  left  hmb 
that  is  injured. 
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If  the  horse  carry  his  head  low,  and  the  fore  limbs 
are  thrown   back  under  the  bodj-,  it  maybe  con- 
cluded that  the  hind  limbs  are  affected. 
Jockey  tricks  uiimoiked. 

If  the  lameness  be  very  slipht  it  may,  notwith- 
standing the  above  precautions,  escape  the  eye  of 
the  most  experienced  observer;  it  is,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  increase  the  symptoms,  to  trot 
the  horse  rapidly  or  smartly,  keeping  a  tight  bridle 
upon  bim. 

Should  this  not  answer,  let  (he  horse  be  made  to 
trot  over  a  circus,  taking  care  to  jive  him  alternate 
checks  from  ri:;ht  to  left  every  few  minutes,  and 
thus  comparing  his  motions  during  the  several 
changes. 

So  long  as  the  injured  limb  will  be  on  the  outside 
of  the  circus,  the  horse  will  give  none  or  very  little 
evidence  of  lameness;  hut  this  will  lie  apparent 
when  it  is  inside,  and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to 
the  less  circumference  of  the  circus. 

When  it  will  have  been  discovered  which,  and 
how  many,  limbs  of  the  horse  are  lame,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  lind  out  cxaclly  where  the  seat  of  the 
injury  lies:  namely,  if  it  be  in  the  foot  or  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  limb;  but  in  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  foot.  However,  very  frequently, 
when  the  touch,  with  the  instruments,  does  not  in- 
dicate the  sull'ering  part,  the  examination  of  the 
foot  is  given  up,  and  the  shoulder  nr  thigh  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  alTected  part.  It  is  then  is;norantly 
asserted  that  the  horse  is  lame  in  the  hip,  or 
other  adjoining  parts,  and  plasters  are  accordingly 
applied,  during  which  time  the  malady,  in  spite  of 
the  good  effects  anticipated  from  them,  progresses 
in  its  ravages  so  far  as  to  balile  all  resources.  At 
other  times,  fortunately,  the  animal  is  cured  natu- 
rallv.  because  the  sole  cause  of  the  disorder  pro- 
ceeded from  fatigue,  and  that  rest  alone  was  sufB- 
cicnl  to  operate  a  cure. 

0/  the  signs  tlial  indicate  the  injury. 

We  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  the  necessity  of 
o»«„,iiii.i^  iiic  ruui  or  me  norse,  whenever  any  signs 
of  lameness  are  observed. 

Besides  this,  however,  there  are  some  certain 
signs  that  the  lameness  is  in  the  foot;  fur  example, 
the  aiiiii:al  seeks  in  preference  soft  ground,  or  to 
walk  on  manure;  he  avoids  the  paveoicnts,  particu- 
larly if  the  injury  is  located  in  the  fore  feel.  An<l, 
if  he  rest  obviously  on  the  heel,  and  takes  wide 
steps,  no  doubt  but  that  the  injury  is  in  the  front 
part  of  the  foot.  The  contrary  takes  place,  if  the 
disorders  be  in  the  po>tcrior  part  of  the  lliot.  If  the 
pain  be  lodged  in  one  of  the  quarters,  it  will  be 
known  by  the  fact  that  the  rest  ol  the  correspondins; 
loot  is  more  firm  on  the  heiiltliy  side;  particularly  if 
un  trying  him,  the  horse  has  taken  a  fair  start. 

Uf  several  us/J'nl  precautious. 
We  should  not  be  satisfied  wilh  merely  examin- 
ing the  cniidiliiin  of  the  foot  wiieii  the  liors-e  is 
walking  or  standiiijj;  we  should  provide  against  any 
decepliiin  of  Ihe  sn;hl  or  loiicli.  In  order  to  ilo 
this,  the  horse  must  be  unslioil,  Ihe  nails  must  he 
taken  out,  afid  it  will  he  perceived  eillicr  by  Ihe  in- 
convenience which  they  will  have  occatinned,  or  the 
holes  which  they  have  mail*-,  where  is  likely  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  dnnaKe.  To  this  effect  Ihe  sole  and 
folk  must  be  thorouulily  pared,  so  that  Ihe  sole  be 
quite  lender  under  the  linger,  then  with  Ihe  pincers 
the  sole  must  be  callli(lu^ly  touched,  so  that  whene- 
ver the  injured  part  is  hit  upon,  Ihe  increased  pain 
from  the  operation  shall  become  evident.  Hiil.  in 
order  'o  prnceeil  with  melhcul.il  is  necessary  tii  be- 
gin hy  llie  in-ide  heel,  whir.li  is  the  one  most  «ul> 
ject  to  injury,  and  so  on  to  lln-  iml-i''.'  Iiiel,  conclud- 
ing by  piiichins;  the  fork  and  p^ulicuUrly  the  puinl 
which  coriesponds  with  the  renin'  of  articulation  of 
the  o<  iiavicufnru.     The  incision  is  then  made  where 


Ihe  pain  appears  the  greatest;  it  will  be  found  to 
proceed  most  commonly  from  a  bleym,  a  puncture, 
a  splinter,  a  nail,  or  a  burn  of  the  sole;  otherwise 
the  injury  is  in  some  other  part;  it  is  either  the 
seym,  Ihe  bony-hoof,  the  crepanse  or  cralch,  a 
swelling  in  the  hollow  of  the  pastern,  a  founder,  or 
even  a  fracture  of  the  bone  of  the  foot,  or  of  the 
cornet. 

When  the  injury  is  in  any  other  part,  there  are 
signs  by  which  it  is  indicated. 

Whilst  standing,  tumours,  wounds,  and  an  unna- 
tural degree  of  heat,  imiicate  Ihe  spot.  If  the  horse 
is  walking  the  limb  is  still,  he  raises  it  with  difficulty, 
and  brings  it  down  shortly. 

Sometimes  the  lameness  is  owing  to  a  choaking 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  or  to  some  verminous  dis- 
ease; in  some  cases  the  horse  can  scarcely  bend  bis 
limb;  he  is  said  to  [fancher]  mow. 

'I'he  aiiimal  may  be  lame  in  two  or  three  limbs, 
or  even  all  the  four  may  be  affected;  then  the  lame- 
ness of  the  two  more  affected,  will  [irevent  the  injury 
of  the  others  from  beins  perceived;  but  if  the 
limbs  the  most  affected  were  in  a  healthy  slate,  the 
lameness  of  the  others  would  become  apparent. 

Of  the  effects  of  lameness,  and  freneral  precautions  for 
prevcntinir  it. 

Very  painful  cases  of  lameness  will  occasion  low- 
ness  of  spirits  in  the  animal,  fever,  and  a  loss  of 
appetite;  it  causes  the  affected  limb  particularly  and 
sometimes  the  whole  body,  to  pine  avvay;  and  if  it 
be  attempted  to  feed  the  animal  more  than  his  suffer- 
ings will  allow  him  to  take,  indigestion  will  be  the 
result  which  may  terminate  fatally. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  injuries  of  the  hind  limbs 
are  much  more  painful  than  those  in  the  fore  limbs, 
and  consequently  are  more  rapidly  accompanied  by 
a  general  debility.  Hence,  they  are  more  difficult 
of  cure. 

If  Ihe  whole  attention  be  alone  directed  to  the  cure 
of  the  lame  limb,  success  is  not  so  likely  to  follow  our 
exertions;  because,  we  have  already  remarked  that 
the  limb  not  being  able  to  support  its  portion  of  the 
weight  of  Ihe  body,  throws  the  whole  of  it  on  the 
others  and  particularly  on  the  leg  situated  diago- 
nally; but  this  leg  itself  may  be  weak;  and  if  the 
illness  last  a  long  time,  the  overburdened  limb  be- 
comes in  its  turn  diseased.  In  this  case,  then,  the 
only  plan  is  to  make  the  animal  lie  down  to  prevent 
fever,  pining,  anxiety,  and  all  the  accidents  to 
which  he  is  liable,  when  other»vise  treated. 

It  will  not  suffice  to  attend  simply  to  Ihe  lame  leg; 
and  Ihe  longer  the  cure  is  likely  to  be,  Ihe  more  at 
tcniion  should  be  paid  lo  the  health  of  the  sound 
extremities.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  art  must  be 
fully  resorted  to.  Isl.  The  sound  limbs  must  be 
ease<l  of  their  shoes.  2dly.  If  there  be  any  irdlam- 
mation,  or  any  swelling  about  Ihe  tendons  of  the 
lame  fool,  which  can  be  discovered  by  any  unnatu- 
ral heat  in  Ihe  part,  or  by  a  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels, or  by  a  strong  pulsation  of  the  lateral  arte- 
ries. 

Besides  the  operation  of  shoeing  and  paring,  the 
animal  must  be  immediately  bled  in  llie  jugular 
nin;  mucilaginous  injections  slightly  acidulous 
must  be  administered,  when  tepid;  Ihe  horse  must 
be  provide<l  with  a  good  llttei;  emollient  poulti- 
ces are  then  lo  be  applieil  over  -the  tendons,  to 
Ihe  fetlock  and  the  feel;  the  animal  must  be  fre- 
(pienlly  turned,  and  his  feet  bathed  in  warm  water, 
i'liese  attentions  must  be  continued  until  the  horse 
is  able,  by  a  cessation  of  the  pain,  to  stand  upon  his 
lejjs. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  lo  examine  sepa- 
rately Ihe  liiffitent  sorts  of  lameness  in  which  Ihe 
painful  parts  aie  discovered  with  difficulty,  or  can- 
not at  all  lie  perceived  by  those  who  have  not  an 
experienced  judgment  in  these  matters. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


(From  the  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Hbrt.  Kep.) 
AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 
The  following  plan  of  a  School,  to  unite  mental 
culture  with  bodily  labor,  cannot  fail  of  being  read 
with  much  pleasure,  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
llie  welfare  of  their  fellow  beings.  We  are  much 
(ileaseii  lo  see  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  labor- 
i/iK  schools— a  plan  of  education,  ivhich  in  our  view, 
will  greatly  augment  the  happiness  of  mankind. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Polytechnic  Imti- 

titte  of  Shrewsbury,  Moninouth  County,  stale  of 

A'ew-Jersey. 
To  the  Friends  of  Improvement  in  the  United  Slalet, 
and  in  our  sister  Jlepuhlics  rf  the  Sotith. 

In  a  land  of  republican  freedom,  nothing  but  the 
smiles  of  Heaven  can  be  deemed  so  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  perpetuity  and  perfection  of  our  po- 
litical and  religious  institutions,  as  the  equal  and 
niiitual  cultivation  of  all  the  latent  energies  of  the 
youth  of  our  country,  directed  to  the  goal  of  hap- 
piness in  the  path  of  duty. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  an  object  thus 
desirable,  be  effectually  attained?  The  answer  is  at 
hand — 15y  employing  methods  of  instruction,  in 
which  shall  be  inculcated  all  those  truths  that  per- 
tain to  Diortal  life,  and  human  duty:  in  the  place  of 
systems,  venerable  indeed  for  their  antiquity,  by 
which  the  memory  is  burdened  with  a  n.ass  of  pre- 
tended knowledge,  with  which  the  interest  of  man 
have  not  the  slightest  concern. 

To  organize  a  system  thus  practically  useful,  has 
bjjCn  resolved  by  a  company  of  individuals,  long 
aijil  laboriously  engaged  in  Ihe  business  of  instruc- 
tVii!..  The  annexed  Constitution  is  an  exact  copy 
of  their  mutual  compact,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  ellicient  encouragement  is  proposed  to  be 
given  to  the  most  interesting  pursuits  that  can  en- 
gage the  youthful  mind — to  general  Literature — to 
the  improved  Sciences — to  ihe  liberal,  as  well  as 
the  useful  Arts;  lo  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and 
Landscape  Gardening,  in  the  manner  following:  viz. 

First — By  forming  a  Company  or  a  co-paitner- 
sbip,  with  an  aiiequate  vested  capital. 

Secondly — By  providing  an  extensive  tract  of  va- 
luable land,  suited  to  the  object. 

Thirdly — By  erecting  such  buildings  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  estahlishmcnt  shall  require. 

Fourthly — By  employing  professors,  (eacbera,  and 
masters,  of  the  first  character. 

Fifthly — By  providing  philosophical  apparatus, 
books  of  Literature  and  Science,  a  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History,  a  Botanical  Garden,  implements  of 
Husbandry,  and  tools  of  Art,  proper  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. 

Sixthly — By  affording  facilities  to  young  men  of 
talents  and  industry,  which  are  found  in  no  pre-ex- 
isting school,  academy,  or  college  in  these  states. 

Lastly — As  one  of  the  principal  designs  of  Ihia 
institution — By  giving  opportunity  to  such  as  are 
desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best 
methods  of  m.s(iwc(io/i,  and  thus  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  the  shortest  time,  and  under  Ihe  most  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  to  instruct  in  schools  and 
academies. 

One  of  the  most  spacious  farms  in  the  stale  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  selected  and  purchased,  and 
one  of  Ihe  buildings  already  commenced.  This 
farm  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  healthy  and  de- 
lightful sections  of  Ihe  United  States,  thirty  miles 
south  of  Ihe  city  of  New  York,  seventy  miles  north- 
east of  I'hiladeiphia,  six  miles  east  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  six  miles  north  of  Long  Branch,  in  Ihe  county 
of  Monii.oulli.  The  farm  is  bounde<l  on  three  sides 
hy  tide  wnters,  having  Ihe  ocean  o»  Ihe  east.  North 
Shrewsbury  river  on  the  north,  and  South  Shrews- 
bury river  on  the  south,  both  of  which  rivers  are 
navigable  for  packets,  sloops,  and  steamboats. 
These  waters  abound  with  oysters,  cUms,  and  other 
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I'l-li  ol  the  bc>;  qualily.  A  pure  sircaiii  ol'  I'lesli 
iiT  traverses  tlie  Uiiil  from  H^•^t  to  fast.  The 
,1s  are  enclosed  with  helloes,  which  Rivo  the 
.luilc  a  I'icturcMiue  B|i|ie.iraiice.  The  hill»  of  Na- 
vcsinU  are  in  full  view  on  the  north,  and  on  the  east 
(lie  ocean,  beautified  with  vessels  of  all  descriptions 
at  every  season  of  the  year. 

The  woodlands,  of  which  there  arc  more  than  a 
hundred  acres,  conliihulc  much  to  the  {general  land- 
»cape;  and  two  orchanis,  one  of  apples  and  one  of 
peaches,  till  up  the  outline.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
bo  said,  with  strict  piopnely,  that  no  tract  of  land, 
of  equal  extent,  combines  more  advantages  for  such 
an  institution. 

On  the  shore,  adjacent  lo  the  ocean,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  »  mile  from  the  central  square,  it  is 
proposed  lo  erect  suitable  buildinss  for  family  resi- 
dences in  the  summer  months.  'J  he  site  proposed 
is  not  surpassed  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  a  delightful 
watering  place. 

In  relation  lo  professors,  teachers,  and  masters,  it 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  stale  that  the  proprietors 
have  already  contracted  wilh  several  Individuals  of 
unrivalled  talents  and  experience,  and  are  deter- 
mined that  no  seminary  in  the  country  shall  exceed 
the  Polytechnic  Institute,  either  in  the  number  or 
abilities  of  its  executive  agents. 

On  the  subject  of  facilities  afforded  lo  pupils, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  the  plan  of  this  institution 
itands  without  a  parallel.  If  the  rich  can  procure 
for  their  sons,  by  sending  them  from  place  to  place, 
at  great  expense  and  trouble,  sufficient  instruction 
in  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Polytechnic  Institute  offers  equal  ad- 
vantages to  all,  by  enabling  any  industrious  and  am- 
bitious youth  lo  gain  an  independent  living  and  an 
accomplished  education  by  virtue  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. 

Agriculture  and  the  productive  arts  are  connected 
with  the  operations  of  the  institution  in  a  triple  ca- 
pacity. They  afford  timely  and  wholesome  exer- 
cise and  amusement.  They  supply  the  deficiency 
of  funds  in  case  of  the  indisent.  They  qualify  for 
usefulness  and  prosperity  in  all  those  inslano^j  in 
which  a  learned  profession  is  not  the  object  of  edu- 
cation. 

In  regard  to  such  young  men  as  desire  to  become 
more  elficient  teachers  in  schools  and  academies,  no 
pains  will  be  spared  lo  afford  them  ivery  advantage 
that  such  a  destination  may  require.  The  best  me- 
thods of  inculcation  will  be  mad!  known  to  ihem, 
opportunity  of  practice  afforded  Ihem,  and  cerlili- 
cates  given  on  their  leaving  the  Institute. 

It  is  also  intended  to  educate  clerks  expressly  for 
mercantile  houses,  and  so  to  d'rect  the  studies  of  all 
pupils  who  design  to  pursuethe  business  of  mer- 
chandise, as  to  qualify  Ihem  tir  that  employment. 

To  secure  the  hearty  co-t.jeralion  of  all  the  pu- 
pils in  promoting  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  llie 
Institute,  \i  is  ho|ied  that  ;very  parent  sending  to 
the  school,  will  purchase  r  share  of  the  slock  lo  be- 
come the  property  of  his  ion,  wilh  accumulated  in- 
terest on  his  obtaining  ar honourable  testimonial  of 
general  proficiency  fromthe  Resident  Directors. 

In  addition  to  the  fu  ded  capital,  donations  will 
be  received  from  beneolent  individuals,  for  estab- 
lishing professor6hips,founding  scholarships,  erect- 
ing buildings,  increatng  the  library,  mineralogical 
cabinet,  botanical  collection,  museum  of  natural 
history,  or  such  olb*  purposes,  as  the  donors  may 
prescribe. 

For  the  purpospcontemplated,  the  Land  may  be 
estimated    at    >^4'.000;    the    necessary    Buildings, 
Docks,  &c.  S40,f»0;  Slock,  Farming  Utensils,  Phi- 
losophical Appa»tus,  and  Tools  of  Art,  $20,000. 
George  Washington  Hall, 
Seth  T.  Barstow, 
BoLYjiAR  Brown, 

lietidenl  Directori. 


CONSTITUTION    OF  THE  roLVTtCllNlC  INSTITUTE.         I 

.■liliclc  I.  The    co-partnership,   or    incorporated 
company,    as    the    ca.se  may    be,  shall    be    enlilUd, 
The    Polytechnic    Institute   of  bhrewshury,  iMon- 
moiilli  County,  New  Jersey." 

Irl.  2.  The  operations  of  the  Company  shall  he 
directed  to  the  cultivation  and  cncuuriigcineul: 
First,  Of  Literature  and  Science. 
Secnmlhj,  Of  the  liberal  and  useful  Arts. 
Thirdlij.  Of  Agriculture. 

drt.  3.  The  capital  slock  of  the  company  shall 
consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  divided 
into  shares  of  one  hundred  dullais  each. 

Art-  •!.  The  officers  of  the  company  shall  be  ten 
in  number,  namely,  a  President;  a  Vice-President; 
A  Treasurei;  a  Secretary;  a  resident  Director,  act- 
ing as  Superintendent  of  Literature  and  Science;  a 
resident  Director,  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  resident  Physician;  a  Resident  Direc- 
tor, acting  as  Superintendent  of  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts;  a  non-resident  Director  of  the  city  of 
New  York;  a  non-resident  Director  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia;  a  non-resident  Director  of  the  slate 
of  New-Jersey. 

AH.  5.  The  Board  of  Resident  Directors  shall  be 
coiisliluled  by  luutual  agreement,  and  shall  solicit 
an  act  of  incorporation  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  New-Jersey,  wilh  power  to  confer  diplomas, 
and  wilh  further  power  lo  appoint  successors  iu 
otfice  in  case  of  resignation  or  removal,  and  wilh 
further  power  to  hold  real  estate  and  perform  such 
oilier  acts  as  are  lawful  and  proper  for  bodies  cor- 
porate; and  in  case  such  act  of  incorporation  shall 
not  be  granted,  the  Resident  Directors  shall  transact 
llie  business  of  the  Company  in  the  manner  of  a 
co-parlnership. 

jirt.  G.  A  written  or  printed  cerlificate  of  slock, 
signed  by  the  Resident  Directors,  shall  be  given  lo 
every  stockholder,  and  endorsements  made  ihireon 
for  each  instalment  of  Iwenly-live  dollars  per  cent 
semi-annually  paid,  in  four  payments  successively,] 
said  endorsements  to  be  made  by  one  of  the  Resi- 
dent Directors. 

•/Irt.  7.  Every  cerlificate  of  stock  shall  become 
null  and  void,  on  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  hold 
er  thereof  to  pay  the  semi-annual  inslalmenis  of 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  until  the  full  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  shall  be  paid  on  each  and  every 
share. 

Art.  8.  A  record  of  stock  shall  be  kept  by  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  which  record  shall  be 
good  and  legal  evidence  in  favor  of  the  holder,  in 
case  of  the  accidental  loss  of  his  scrip. 

AH.  9.  Each  and  e.\tTy  cerlilicale  ol  stock  shall  be 
numbered,  given  to  order,  and  capable  of  sale  or 
transfer. 

Ah.  10.  Each  and  every  stockholder  shall  be  le- 
gally entitled  lo  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, secured  by  the  lands,  lenemcnls,  and  other 
properly  of  the  Company. 

AH.  11.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  be  re- 
quested by  the  Resident  Directors  to  assemble  an- 
nually in  the  month  of  August,  on  a  day  by  Ihem 
appointed,  at  some  of  the  private  residenoes  on  the 
lands  owned  and  occupied  by  the  Company,  for  the 
transaction  of  any  business  that  may  come  before 
them;  at  which  annual  meeting  they  shall  be  vested 
wilh  plenary  authority  lo  examine  pupils,  lo  confer 
diplomas,  and  lo  advise  the  Resident  Agents  of  the 
Company  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  en- 
suing year. 

BY-LAWS    OF    THE    POLYTECHNIC    INSTITUTE. 

Jlrt.  1.    All  sectarian  distinctions  shall  be  avoided. 

Art.  2.  Corporeal  punishment  shall  be  totally  pro- 
hibited, and  a  system  of  parental  government  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  operating  by  moral  force. 

Art.  3.  Equal  and  reciprocal  justice  shall  be  care- 
fully regarded  in  Ihe  alolment  of  salaries  lo  profes- 
|sors  and  other  agents  of  the  company,  and  in  rcla- 


lion  lo  prices  of  luiiion  and  personal  services  re- 
quireit  of  ihc  piipiU. 

Art.  4.  The  salaries  of  professors  and  agents,  Iho 
prices  of  tuition,  and  Ihe  terms  of  admitting  pupils, 
shall  be  delerniincd  hy  the  RcMdenl  Directors. 

Art.  i.  Diplomas  of  geneial  scholarship  shall  bo 
conferred  hy  Ihc  whole  hoard  of  Direclurt  at  their 
annual  meetings;  but  dipluiiias  xiven  lo  teachers  al- 
Icsling  their  qualifications  lo  instruct  in  schouUand 
academies,  and  cerlificales  to  ciciks,  shall  be  award- 
ed by  Ihe  Resident. Directors. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  no  periodical  vacations  in 
Hie  Institute,  but  all  privilege  of  absence  (loaj  Ihe 
studies  and  other  operations  of  the  company  fur  a 
limlled  period,  shall  be  by  permission  ol  Ihc  Resi- 
dent Directors. 

Art.  7.  No  pupil,  shall  be  received  for  a  less  term 
than  one  year,  excepting  such  as  are  qualifying 
Ihemselvcs  lo  be  inslruclors,  or  clerks. 

Art.  8.  No  diploma  shall  be  conferred  upon  any 
pupil  until  he  shall  have  been  a  member  of  the  In- 
stitute for  at  Icasl  ihrcc  years, excepting  such  as  are 
conferred  upon  inslruclors. 

Art.  0.  Profane  language,  gatobling,  and  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  shall  be  utterly  prohibited  on  pe- 
nally of  suspension  or  expulsion. 

Art.  10.  A  kind  and  all'eclionate  deportment  shall 
be  observed  by  the  superintendents,  professors,  and 
teachers,  towards  their  pupils;  and  obedience  and 
respect  shall  be  required  of  every  pupil  in  relation 
lo  the  officers  and  agcnls  of  the  Institute. 

List  of  Officers,  Professors,  and  JMatters,  in  tlie  In- 
stitute. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Directors;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  do;  Treasurer  of  the  Company;  Secretary 
of  Ihe  Board  of  Directors;  Non-resident  Director 
of  the  city  of  New- York;  Non-resident  Director  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia;  Non-resiilent  Director  of 
the  stale  of  New-Jersey;  Resident  Director  and  Su- 
perintendent of  Literature  and  Science;  Resident 
1  Director  and  Superintendent  of  Agriculture,  and 
Resident  Physician;  Resident  Direclor,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts,  and  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Professor  of  Malheroatics 
ami  Nalural  Philosophy;  Professor  of  ihe  An- 
cient Languages;  Professor  of  ihe  French  Lan- 
guage; Professor  of  the  Italian  Lariguage;  Pro- 
lessor  of  the  Spanish  Language;  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry and  Mineralogy;  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Ilorlicullure;  Professor  of  Klhicks  and  Inlelleclual 
Philosophy;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and  In- 
lernalional  Law;  Professor  of  ?",loculion  aiid  Rhet- 
oric; Professor  of  Analylic  and  Instrumental  Music- 
Pi  ofessor  of  Drawing  and  painting  in  oil  and  water 
colours;  Professor  of  English  Literature;  Profes- 
sor of  Practical  Book  Keeping;  Professor  of  Orna- 
mental Penmanship;  Professor  of  Archiltclure  and 
Master  Builder;  Professor  of  Horsemanship  and 
Athletic  Exercises;  Master  RIason;  Master  Cabinet 
Maker;  Master  Painlcr  and  tiilder;  Masler  Harness 
and  S.iddle  .Maker;  Masler  Whetlwrighl,  Carriage 
and  Wagon  Maker;  Masler  While  and  Black  Smith; 
Masler  Boot  and  Shoe  Maker;  Master  Tailor  and 
Cap  Maker. 

(Fromthe  New  England  Farmer.) 
DISEASE  IN  CATTLE. 
J\Ir.  FesscHilen, —  In  the  last  N.  E.  Farmer  [Am. 
Far.  No.  ;)7,  p.  i;yo.]  i»  a  statement  nf  a  disease  in  cat- 
tle, belonging  to  Robert  Patten,  Esq,  and  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  is  requested,  'i  he  disease,  ai 
there  staled,  appears  nciv,  and  it  is  somewhat  sin- 
gular Ihat  it  should  affect  both  oxen  and  horse* 
alike.  It  is  said,  that  it  destroys  the  life  of  Ihe  ani- 
mal in  IS  hours,  and  sometimes  sooner,  which  shows 
the  exislence  of  some  powerful  cause:  "Symptoms, 
heaviness  about  the  eyes,  and  loss  of  appetite,  with- 
out much  appaient  pain,  until  shortly  before  death, 
when  Ihe  agony  became  extreme.     On  opening  tba 
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bodies,  Ihe  iiitislints  "ere  louiid  in  a  hertllliy  slate, 
the  vital  parts  not  disordered ,  and  no  apjiearance  of 
disease,  save  in  the  spleen,  which  was  enlarged  to 
twice  its  usual  size,  ami  looked  mortilicd." 

In  all  such  cases,  the  bodies  should  he  in-pected 
by  some  one  that  has  a  knowlcd;;e  of  the  structure 
of  the  various  orjaiis,  and  the  changes  uliich  take 
place  in  consequence  of  disease.  Every  orijaii 
»hould  be  carelully  examined,  and  every  morbid  ap- 
pearance delineated.  Hasty  and  superfKial  exaiiii- 
iialions  often  lead   into   error.     In  the  ■■—■ni  ■  •'^'■ 


on  dissection,  should  that  be  the  case.     On  opening  j  K'ven  as  a  drench,  and  an  hour  afterwards  should 


the  first  stomach,  no  disease  appeared,  except  a  few 
li^ht  marks  of  innammation.  In  the  next  apart- 
ment, the  nianyfolds,  these  marks  were  more  pro- 
minent, and  in  some  places  there  were  spots  ap- 
proaching; to  a  gantjrenous  state.  In  the  true  stunaacb; 
there  were  the  {greatest  marks  of  inllammalion,  ex- 
tending over  one  third  of  that  org.'n  and  three  or 
four  inches  below  Ihe  pylorus.  Such  was  the  in- 
tlammation,  that  the  pyli.rus,at  that  lime,  was  com- 
pletely obstructed.     A  small  part  of  the   stomach 


'H"caie' told,  that  the  spleen  "looked  iiiortilied,"  but    Was    gangrenous.     These  were  the  only  marks  of 
nothin<' is   said  of  any  marks  of  inllamrn;itiou;  and  j  ibe  disease  observed. 


we  canliot  suppose  that  organ  was  "mortifnd"  with- 
out such  marks  about  Ihe  part  affected.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  iiiimediale  cause  of  death  was  not  de- 
lected. The  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  gradual, 
and  in  the  present  case,  it  is  presumed,  that  merely 
the  enlargement  of  that  organ  was  not  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  death. 

The  symptoms  of  the  disease,  as  stated  above, 
are  so  similar  to  those  in  a  case  of  poison,  that  I  will 
give  you  the  whole  story,  so  far  at  least,  as  is  neces- 
ry  to  be  known;  although  1  do  it  with  the  mingled 
feelings  of  pity  and  regret.     It  may  be  useful. 

In    the    morning  of  Ihe    19th  of   April, ,  my 

young  man,  who  had  the  care  of  my  creatures,  in- 
formed me  that  my  horse  was  unwell,  and  had  not 
eaten  Ihe  hay  which  he  g.ive  him  the  evening  previ- 
ous. At  first  I  thousht  little  of  it,  presuiiing  that  he 
had  given  the  horse  too  much;  but  on  examination 
I  found  that  he  was  sick;  refusing  every  kind  of  hay 
and  grain,, "heaviness  about  his  eyes"  no  disposition 
to  move  about,  and  did  not  discover  any  symptoms 
of  pain,  except  occasionally  lying  down  a  few  mi- 
nutes. He  would  now  and  then  receive  a  little  wa- 
ter. I  sent  for  a  neighbor  who  practised  among  sick 
cattle,  to  whom  such  business  properly  belongs.  He 
examined  the  case,  and  declared  his  ignorance  of 
Ihe  disease  and  method  of  cure,  but  thought  his 
pulse  a  little  accelerated.  I  told  the  man  to  take  blood 
freely;  and  this  was  done,  but  without  any  apparent 
effect.'  On  the  next  morning,  April  20lh,  my  cow, 
a  fine  animal,  in  high  order,  and  expected  to  have  a 
calf  in  a  few  days,  was  (bund  laboring  under  llic 
same  symptoms.  Again  Ihe  neighbor  was  called. 
He  made  his  examination,  and  again  confessed  his 
total  ignorance  of  the  cause,  disease,  and  mode  ol 
cure.  1  advised  to  the  same  remedy,  blood  letting; 
and  it  was  done  without  any  apparent  benefit.  The 
horse  remained  about  the  same. 

April  21.  Symptoms  Ihe  same  in  both  the  animals. 
I  then  sent  some  distance  for  a  farrier,  vvho  was  high- 
ly approved  in  his  profession.  He  examined  both 
cases  with  attention,  and  declared  that  they  were 
unknown  to  him.  Krom  several  circumslanccs,  not 
necessary  to  name,  I  apprcliLiided  a  p:ulial  stoppage 
in  the  intestines  of  the  cow,  but  not  a  total  obstiuc- 
tion;  therefore  I  directed  him  to  make  use  of  his 
laxative  medicines;  all  which  he  did,  giving  his  on- 
divided  attention  to  his  business,  both  day  and 
night;  but  without  any  apparent  elfect. 

April  'ii.  The  horse  Ihe  same,  but  the  cow  worse; 
(he  btcamc  weak,  and  diil  not  like  to  move,  refused 
every  thing  but  a  little  water,  and  when  down  it  was 
with  some  ditTirully  to  rise.  On  the  morning  of  the 
next  day,  April  J.id,  the  horse  brgnn  to  mend,  and  to 
show  signs  of  returning  appetite,  but  the  cow  died 
10  agony. 

At  that  lime,  from  all  the  circumslanees  now  de- 
tailed, 1  suspected  the  cause  to  be  poison;  and  from 
the  circumstance,  that  no  poisonous  weed  grew  on 
my  lanil,  1  suspected  that  the  poisoning  was  inten- 
tional, and  that  it  was  effected  by  arsenic.  This  con- 
jecture was  strengthened  by  /.-nouji/ig  that  it  required 
■  large  quantity  of  that  poison  to  destroy  a  horse. 

Before  the  body  was  inspected,  I  staled  to  the  far- 
rier, and  a  few  others  who  happened  to  be  present. 


Notwithstanding  ihe  appearances  were  exactly 
as  I  had  delineated;  yet,  neither  the  farrier  nor  the 
bystanders  believed  that  Ihe  cause  was  poison:  but 
now  to  put  the  question  of  poisoning  beyond  all  pos- 
sible doubt,  I  will  observe  lurlhcr,  that  by  a  singular 
circumstance  the  offeniler  happened  to  be  suspect- 
ed, and  by  a  proper  management,  a  number  of  facts 
in  Ihe  course  of  a  few  months  developed  them- 
selves, by  which  1  had  Ihe  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  in  my  own  mind,  and  determined  to  pur- 
sue Ihe  perpetrator  with  legal  vengeance,  and  ex- 
pose his  turpitude.  He  knew  not  that  he  was  sus- 
pected until  he  was  privately  informed  of  my  deter- 
mination—on which  he  threw  himself  on  my  mercy, 
and  made  a  full  confession  of  bis  guilt. 

Dec.  3,  IS::9.  Veritas. 


tlie  medicine  not  have  operated,  I  would  repeat  the 
dose  of  castor  oil,  witlwul  Ihe  worm-seed  or  syrup. 
This  mixture  forms  decidedly  the  best  vermifuge 
for  all  worms,  to  which  Ihe  human  system  is  liable, 
and  1  see  no  good  reason  to  doubt  its  equal  ellicacy 
in  removing  those  to  which  other  animals  are  sub- 
ject. But  your  correspondent  must  bear  in  mind 
that  I  have  never  proved  the  remedy,  and  propose 
it  only  analogically. 

bhuuld  any  of  the  bots  be  voided  by  the  horse 
alive,  the  elficacy  of  the  remedy  might  be  ascer- 
tained, previous  to  its  use,  by  throwing  some  ot 
those  bota  into   a   portion    of  the   mixture,  and   ob- 

rving  its  effects  upon  them;  for  it  is  said  In  the 
farriery  books,  "that  they  will  live  in  any  medicine 
that  can  be  given  to  a  horse,  nearly  as  long  as  they 
can  live  without  eating."  I  do  not  think  the  reme- 
dy I  propose  has  been  tried,  and  feel  confident  it 
can  do  no  injury.  Your  correspondent  may  try  it 
in  all  safely,  and  let  us  know  the  result. 


HORTICUIiTUKE. 


Amernal  noir. 
ttmlian. 


COTTON  AND  INDIGO. 

Samples  of  these  articles,  of  very  superior  quali- 
ty, both  raised  in  Chowan  county,  (N.  C.)  may  be 
seen  by  application  to  a  gentleman  from  that  sec- 
tion of  country,  who  may  be  found  at  the  count- 
ing room  of  Mr.  Jolm  A.  Roberts. 

liidiu;n. — We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  from 
a  gentleman  from  Carolina,  with  whom  we  have  re 
ccntly  conversed,  that  several  farmers  of  that  stale, 
have  of  late  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation 

of  this  important  article  of  consumption,  and  from    ■'''"fn"  '^oir,  of  Burgundy. 
Ihe  success  which  has  attended  Ihe   experiments  in  M-'i"£aii  de  Bour-rogne,  Chapla 
Ihe  quality  of  Ihe   article  produced,  and  Ihe  liberal  |>^"ic"'at,  orAuvernas. 
profit  which  it  yields,  it   promises  ere  long,  to  be- 
come a  valuable  item  in  Ihe  agriculture  of  Ihe  state. 
Among  those  who  have  devoted  most  attention   to 
the   object,  and    whose  intelligence   and  enterprise 
|iromise  the  best   results, is  Mr.  H'illiam  Uigliton,  of 
Chowan   county.     Specimens   of    his    manufacture 
may  be  seen  as   above  slated,  and  we  take  a  lively 
interest  in  inviting  dealers  to  call  and  see  so   good 
an  article,  prepared  at   our  doors,  and   which  only 
wants  eiicouragemenl  to  become  an   important  sta- 
ple in  our  trade  with  other  sections  of  the  U.  States. 

BOTS  IN  HORSES. 
[A  correspondent  thinks  his  much  valued  hunting 
pony  has  Ihe  io/j,  and  inquires  as  to  Ihe  remedy; 
a  friend  of  competent  judgment,  and  a  chemist  of 
hiuli  character,  to  whom  we  refered  the  letter,  an- 
swers as  follows:] 
.1.  S.  Skinneh,  Esq.  Baltimore,  Dec.  21,  lS-29. 

Dear  Sir,— by  referring  to  several  works  on 
farming,  I  find  that  bots  (which  are  small  worms 
that  are  generated  in  Ihe  stomach  of  the  horse,  and 
not,  as  is  generally  said  and  believed,  first  depo- 
sited around  the  anus,  and  then  make  their  way 
lo  Ihe  stomach,)  occasion  one  of  the  most  dillicullly 
cured  disorders  to  which  the  horse  is  liable.  Feron 
proMOses  no  remedy,  but  Mason  recommends  seve- 
ral, to  which  I  would  refer  your  correspondent. 

I  myself  am  led  to  believe  that  an  effectual  ver- 
mifuge in  Ibis  case,  would  be  found  in  Ihe  common 
tcmm  syrup  of  apothecaries,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
worm  seed  oil,  syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  castor  oil. 
The  remedy  then, which  1  would  recommend  would 
be  one  pint  of  cold  pressed  castor  oil,  in  which  I 


rier,  ana  a  lew  omers  wuo  iiapijeneu  lu  uo  pitocui,    ■■- "■■-  i — r Vi     r  A      x 

that  1  suspected  that  the  cause  of  death  was  poison,    would  incorporate  a  tea-spoonful  of  worm-seed  oil. 
probably  by  arsenic,  aod  delineated  the  appearances  |  and  two  table  spoonsful  of  syrup  of  rhubarb,  to  be 


(From  "Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine.") 
WINE  GRAPES. 
I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  varieties  which 
are  most  generally  used  for  making  wine,  and  which 
form  Ihe  major  part  in  the  finest  known  vineyards. 
Under  this  head  are  necessarily  included  many  va- 
rieties that  are  very  estimable  as  table  grapes,  but 
whose  most  important  use  in  foreign  countries  being 
for  wine,  they  are  consequently  placed  under  this 
heail. 

BLACK  CLUSTER.— Pr.  Cat.  No.  94. 
Mmiritlon,  Dull.  Manosquen. 

JMaiirillon  noir.  Merille. 

.Morillon  noir.  JVoirien,  or  J^oirur. 

Massoutcl. 
Gribalet  twir. 
Farinau. 
2\uc  Burgundy. 
Small  btuck  cluster. 
Black  Orleam. 
Vitis  utd  tnediccri,  sublaja,  acinis  dulcibus,  nigrUtmtibut. 
This  variety  has  leaves  slightly  five  lobeil  and  very 
regularly  indented;  the  bunch  is  of  moderate  size  and 
shouldered;  the  berries  are  rather  oblong  and  hang 
loosely,  and  are  alout  the  size  of  the  white  musca- 
dine; the  taste  is  [Jeasanl,  w  ith  a  peculiar  flavour. 
It  is  not  considered  i  table  fruit,  but  is  highly  prized 
for  wine,  and  ripensils  ciops  uniformly,  and  at  Ihe 
same  lime  as  the  wiiie  cbasselas.  It  stands  the 
frost  well,  being  one  <f  the  most  hardy  kinds.  'I'he 
crops  are  not  great,  uit  Ihe  wine  is  rich,  keeps 
well,  and  has  an  agreeatilc  boiiijuet.  The  Mauril- 
lon  class,  of  which  the  incst  vineyards  of  Burgun- 
dy are  composed,  and  'he  different  varieties  of 
which  are  deemed  the  saple  of  Ihe  vineyards  of 
France,  owes  its  name,  Wjicli  is  derived  from  the 
word  iiiaurc,  lo  the  black  cOour  of  this  the  original 
variety,  ami  many  other  blii'k  grapes  which  are  not 
of  the  family  of  the  Morillo.  or  Pineau,  are  called 
in  other  French  vineyards  bytbc  names  of  Mauril- 
lon  noir,  SiC  and  tins  is  kno\vi  under  all  the  appel- 
lations given  as  synonjmes.  t  ripens  here  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  The  dass  of  maurillons 
originally  came  from  Italy;  buthis  is  Ihe  only  one 
which  has  retained  its  primitivcname,  and  is  de- 
scribed by  Baccius,  whose  treatis  on  the  vine  was 
written  in  lOtiti.  It  constitutes  rahcr  a  bad  com- 
ment on  the  theory  of  "exhaustea  varieties,"  that 
Ibis  very  aged  vine  should  have  tfe  preference  in 
France  at  this  day  over  all  others. 

Under  the  title  of  Pineau  or  Pino!  a  great  num- 
ber of  red  and  black  varieties  of  griocs  are  found 
ID  various  French  vineyards,  which  ae  in  fact  to- 
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tally  iHllerenl  in  cli.iracter,  and  si-ive  only  to  mtkc 
inferior  wine;  great  care  and  rircumspeclion  tre 
therefore  necessary  to  obtain  tlio  t;<'nuine  kinds. 
Tbe  tide  Fincau  nas  oris;inHlly  ajiplird  to  such  va- 
rieties only  as  produced  herries  sloped  like  the  pine 
cone,  but  so:iie  kinds  harin;;  round  berries  are  now 
justly  included  in  the  same  class,  brinu  varieties  of  the 
lame  family,  similar  iu  quality  but  varying  in  form. 

WHITE  MORILLON.— Pk.  Cat.  No.  95. 
Maurillon  lilanc.  Duh.  If'eisakloefner. 

MoriUon  btane.  .Moniaiit. 

.luvernat  blanc.  IJaunr. 

Milier, or  Milier  blanc.  Ddiuicrie- 

IVeiss-kUfelii  blane.  JJcaunier. 

Burot.  White  auvernat. 

Vitia  pracax;  urd  elongald,  acino  rotunda,  albo  Jlavescenli, 
ft  diUci. 

The  clusters  of  this  variety  are  longer  than  those 
of  the  preceding,  and  the  berries  arc  nearly  round, 
of  moderate  size,  not  very  thick  set,  of  a  greenish 
white,  which  becomes  blended  with  pale  yellow  at 
full  maturity;  they  are  rather  more  sweet  aod 
agreeable  than  (he  black  variety. 

The  leaves  arc  slightly  lobed,  and  are  bordered 
with  large  indentures;  tliey  are  of  considerable 
size,  green  on  the  upper  side,  whitish  and  downy 
beneath,  and  supported  on  lar^e  lon^  petioles. 

This  grape  ripens  here  at  the  end  of  August  or 
beginning  of  September,  is  a  pleasant  early  table 
fruit  and  makes  good  wine,  which  keeps  well;  the 
grapes  may  also  be  kept  fresh  through  the  season. 
It  is  said  to  thrive  best  on  sloping  ground  inclining 
to  the  west  or  south,  but  I  consider  it  by  no  means 
difficult  in  this  respect  as  I  have  had  some  vines  for 
several  years  in  a  most  unfavourable  locality  where 
they  have  never  failed  to  do  well.  It  has  the  same 
hardihood  in  supporting  frost  that  is  common  to  tbe 
class  generally. 

Copy  of  a  Utter  from  S.  Boyden,  Esq.  of  JVeworfc, 
J^eiB  Jersey,  to  }Vm.  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  Lin- 
mean  Botanic  Garden. 

Xcicark,  December  Ith,  1829. 
Yours  of  the  23d  of  November  is  at  hand,  asking 
for  a  description  of  my  best  Isabella  grape  vine,  its 
ase,  situation,  treatment,  quantity  of  grape  it  pro- 
duced, Sic.  which  I  cheerfully  imparl,  not  however, 
thinking  it  of  much  importance  to  you  or  the  public. 
In  the  spring  of  I8i7,  I  transplanted  the  vine  of 
one  year's  growth,  from  the  slip  or  scion,  to  a  situa- 
tion under  an  arbour  sixteen  feet  south  of  my  work 
shop,  in  a  soil  moderately  dry,  aod  naturally  heavy, 
being  a  bed  of  yellow  clay,  within  ten  inches  of  the 
surface,  the  soil  had  been  rendered  lighter  by  sand 
and  manure.  I  kept  the  ground  ten  feet  around  the 
vine  covered  three  or  /our  inches  deep  with  weeds 
and  surplus  plant-,  cleared  from  the  garden  which 
was  supplied  as  often  as  the  garden  required  dress- 
ing— the  ground  was  frequently  dug  over  two  inches 
deep  to  keep  it  light,  and  facilitate  the  decay  of  the 
vegetables,  which  is  all  the  manure  I  applied.  Dur- 
ing the  driest  of  the  season  a  few  gallons  of  water 
was  thrown  around  the  roots,  but  this  was  not  often 
necessary,  the  foliage  that  covered  the  ground  pre- 
vented it  from  drying.  Pruning  has  been  carefully 
attended  to,  not  allowing  a  branch  to  grow  that 
was  not  wanted,  this  increased  the  growth  in  the 
branches  that  would  give  it  the  greatest  extent.  In 
the  summer  of  1823,  it  bore  probably  about  500 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  covered  a  space  of  about 
350  feet.  In  the  spring  of  1829,  the  branches  were 
adjusted  as  near  12  to  15  inches  a-partas  possible, 
and  as  soon  as  the  buds  had  grown  so  it  was  easy  to 
see  which  would  bring  forth  fruit,  I  cut  oflf  all  the 
small  and  surplus  buds,  leaving  two  or  three  buds 
to  a  square  foot,  the  vine  produced  2800  bunches  of 
grapes  of  good  size,  and  exceeding  3000  bunches  in 
all,  which  by  careful  estimate  would  weigh  575  lbs.; 
the  trunk  of  (he  vioe  oow  measure*  ai  iocbes  in 


circumrerenee,  reaching  to  a  huri^ontal  frame  orar 
hour  six  feel  high,  the  branches  cover  an  area  of 
more  Ihan  500  f.i-(.  If  this  is  any  thing  useful  and 
oritiiial,  1  shall  be  much  gratiTied  in  communicating 
i(  (o  you. 

(From  tho  New  York  Farmer,  and  Hort.  Rep.) 

The  Coconut  Squash  from  Lima,  in  Peru. 

Mr.  Uadibonc.a  gentleman  from  the  western  pari 
of  (he  stale,  gratified  me  a  few  days  ago  wilh  a 
si^ht  of  a  new  variety  of  fruit.  It  is  called  the  Co- 
conut Squash.  'I'he  seeds  were  received  from  Lima, 
ill  Peru,  last  spring,  in  a  letter  from  a  son  to  his  fa- 
ther, being,  as  the  good  hoy  slated  to  his  parent,  all 
he  had  to  send  him.  Being  planted  on  one  of  the 
islands,  in  Ihe  Hudson  river,  not  far  from  Albany, 
(hey  vrge(a(ed  wi(h  great  luxuriance,  and  produced 
a  noble  crop. 

They  have  received  Ihe  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  their  figure  to  that  of  the  Coconut.  The 
heaviest  weighed  upwards  of  ten  pounds.  The  co- 
lor of  the  skin  is  green  with  a  brownish  crust  or  co- 
vering. The  pulp  is  of  a  beautiful  saB'ron  or  carrot 
color. 

By  boiling,  it  is  converted  to  a  tender  and  delicate 
sauce,  of  remarkable  sweetness,  and  excellent  when 
eaten  cold  as  well  as  hoi.  It  seems  to  possess  Ihe 
joint  qualities  of  the  squash  and  pumpkin. 

I  have  caused  a  fair  experiment  to  be  made  wilh 
Ihe  one  which  was  presented  to  me;  and  all  who 
have  tasted,  are  pleased  wilh  its  rich  complexion  at 
table,  and  palatable  flavour. 

As  Messrs.  D.  Kenney  &  Co.,  have  the  seeds  for 
sale,  it  may  be  expected  that  cultivators  will  not  fail 
to  supply  themselves  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  such  a 
valuable  culinary  and  borticuUural  article. 

Xeic  York,  Aou.  1829.  S.  L.  M. 


(From  the  N.  Y.  Farmer  and  Hort.  Rep.) 
On  the  cultivation  of  the  Araeacha  plant  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 
It  is  well  known  to  horticulturists,  that  several 
plants  of  this  species,  were  received  a  few  seasons 
ago,  in  a  living  and  growing  condition,  from  Carac- 
cas  through  Ihe  public  spirit  of  Thomas  H.  Mitchell, 
Esq.  He  presented  them  to  me,  and  I  placed  tliciii 
under  Ihe  protection  of  our  worthy  colleague,  Mi- 
chael Floy.  The  cold  weather  coming,  he  put 
them  into  his  green  house,  and  they  went  thriftily 
through  Ihe  winter.  When  Ihe  warmth  of  spring 
was  felt,  he  removed  them  to  Ihe  open  ground  ol 
his  garden.  The  weather  was  for  a  considerable 
lime  unusually  dry,  and  they  perished.  I  do  not 
know  that  any  others  have  been  received  among  us 
since.  In  Ihe  appendix  lo  my  address  before  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  as  well  as  in  the 
body  of  the  adilress  itself,  I  mentioned  the  sirowg 
doubts  I  entertained  of  the  praclicabilily  of  its  pro- 
fitable introduction  into  our  country.  Still  in  read 
ing  Sagra's  Annals  of  Science,  Agriculture  and 
Arts,  for  June,  18-29,1  found  an  article  (Number 
24,  page  35(i-358,)  on  the  subject,  which  I  consid- 
ered worthy  of  a  translalion,  which  1  offer  for  in- 
sertion in  your  valuable  repositi^ry. 

SaMUEI,  L.  MlTCHILL. 

This  pre'-ious  [dant,of  Ihe  family  of  tijc  iimbtli- 
ferae  which  is  culiivated  on  the  coiiiinent  of  Ameri- 
ca, as  well  as  in  Jamaica, ought  lo  be  introduced  in- 
to the  island  of  Cuba  and  lran^porled  hence  to  the 
peninsula  (Spain,)  where  it  would  he  of  great  bene- 
fit. The  foreign  journals  recommend  it  as  prefera- 
ble lo  the  potato  (Convolvulus  batatas)  as  being 
richer  in  alimentary  matter,  and  more  agreeable  (o 
Ihe  taste.  It  seems  lo  us  very  probable  that  it  may 
have  been  brought  to  some  points  along  Ihe  coast  of 
Cuba,  nearest  lo  Janjaica,  such  as  Trinidad,  and 
under  this  persuasion  we  give  the  following  note 
on  its  cultivation,  hoping  soon  to  see  it  introduced 
ioto  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Havana. 


This  vegetable  is  multiplied  by  jilanling  the 
roots.  Each  root  is  covered  wilh  iiharp  pointed  lu- 
brrdcs.  Those  intendi-d  for  propagation  arc  sepa- 
rated or  divided  in  Mirh  a  manner,  that  the  base  of 
i-acli  bud  may  have  a  lleshy  portion  (wo  or  three  in- 
ches long  coniiri  li-d  with  it.  The  gi-rms  are  remov- 
ed in  such  way  Ih.il  the  vegetative  force  may  be 
concentrated  to  a  single  puinl. 

'I'he  ciillingfl  must  be  arranged  about  18  or  20  in- 
ches apart,  wilh  a  gentle  inclination  (o  Ihe  soil. 

After  Ihcy  have  come  up,  they  arc  to  be  trodden 
down  like  polaloes. 

When  the  blossoms  begin  lo  form,  they  are  to  be 
crofiped  that  the  vegetation  may  be  directed  to  Ihe 
roots. 

In  Santa  Fe,  where  mean  temperature  is  23  de- 
grees and  3  leiilhs  of  Ihe  centesimal  ihermomeler, 
the  root  comes  lo  perfection  in  six  months.  In  Ha- 
vana it  ought  to  be  matured  in  four. 

When  the  roots  are  exposed  for  drying  in  the 
open  air  of  a  field,  this  process  should  be  three  days 
at  most. 

It  appears  thai  in  Jamaica  where  it  grows  very 
well,  it  is  cultivated  in  poor  grounds  (such  as  the 
mountains  of  St.  Andrew)  where  it  gets  but  little 
rain. 

The  F'rench  periodicals  of  agriculture  and  indus- 
try, are  clamorous  for  this  plant,  and  the  editor  of 
one  of  Ihem,  M.  Moleon,  has  taken  all  the  necessa- 
ry steps  for  procuring  it.  The  orders  despatched 
by  the  ministers  of  the  Marine  and  of  foreign  com- 
merce have  assured  Ihe  precious  acquisition  lo 
France.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  shall  take  crops  of  araeacha 
roots,  sooner  than  those  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  Trinidad 
or  Cuba? 

To  such  persons  as  may,  under  the  instruction  of 
this  note,  attempt  lo  fetch  the  arracacha  from  Ja- 
maica, (hat  they  should  not  lake  the  entire  plant, 
but  tbe  roots  only,  which  should  be  packed  in  char- 
coal of  wood  in  very  dry  powder.  Such  boxes  can 
be  brought  without  any  ditliculty,  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  living  plants  will  require  much  water, 
which,  though  it  may  keep  them  alive,  accelerates 
the  decay  of  (he  roots. 

Remarks  by  the  Kdilur. — Mr.  Floy  is  very  san- 
guine thai  the  above  plants  can  be  raised  in  this  la- 
titude. 'J'he  death  of  the  plant  was  owing  lo  an 
incautious  and  sudden  exposure. 


I^ASIES*  DSPAKTAXEHT. 


EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 

The  Journal  (/ //eof//i,  conducted  by  an  associa- 
tion of  Physicians,  and  published  in  Philadelphia, 
has  reached  ilssevinih  number.  We  copy  the  sub- 
joinid  article  on  Ihe  Physical  P'^ducation  of  girls, 
liom  Ibis  excellent  and  popular  periodical.  We 
rarely  meet  with  so  much  good  advice  to  parents 
and  cominiinicaled  in  such  a  free,  and  correct  style 
of  writing,  ill  so  small  a  compass,  ll  is  a  very  mis- 
taken notion,  which  many  parents  cherish,  (o  sup- 
pose thai  (he  phy^ical  education  of  girls  can  be  pro- 
moled  by  debarring  th'-iii  from  Ihe  free  enjoyment 
of  air  and  exercise-  They  will  inevitably  contract 
lazy  and  languid  habits,  and.  joined  wilh  Ihem,  a 
peevishness  of  disposition,  winch  will  attend  Ihem 
through  life.  We  will  give  the  article  in  question, 
however,  without  further  remark. 

Ill  the  physical  education  of  children,  it  is  not 
su(rKien(  (0  consult  merely  (heir  present  case  and 
well-being;  but  attention  is  equally  due  lo  whalever 
is  calculated  lo  promote  the  vigour  and  usefulness 
of  their  future  lives,  by  slrenglheiiing  the  conslilu- 
lion,  preserving  the  limbs  in  the  free  exercise  of  all 
their  motions,  and  guarantying  the  system  from  the 
deleterious  influence  of  those  agents  by  which  il  is 
lo  be  constantly  surrounded. 

Throughout   (he    whole    animal    kingdom,    (be 
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VOniiK  are  prompted  by  aii  instinctive  impulse  to 
lilino>.t  constant  exercise:,  conformable  to  tliis  inti- 
mation of  nature,  the  infancy  of  man  should  be 
passed  in  those  harmless  gambols  which  exercise 
Ihe  limbs,  without  requiring  any  fuinule  direction 
from  the  head,  or  the  constant  guidance  of  a  nurse. 
It  is  well  kno'.vn  to  physicians,  that  when  attempts 
are  made  in  early  youth,  to  interfere  with  the  natu- 
ral movemenis  ami  exercise  of  the  body,— when, 
from  a  false  idea  of  improving  the  shapi ,  or  giving 
grace  to  the  carriage,  children  arc  confined  to  any 
particular  position  for  loo  long  a  period,— they  be- 
come reslless  and  uneasy,  and  their  muscles  acquire 
tricks  of  involuntary  motion.  Twitching  of  the 
features,  gesticulations  of  Ihe  limbs,  or  even  d.inger- 
ous  and  permanent  deformity,  may  be  the  result  ol 
such  unnatural  restraint. 

Krom  exercise  and  Ihe  free  use  of  pure  air,  no 
child  should  be  debarred:  upon  these  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  health,  vigor,  and  cheerfulness 
of  youth;  while  they  contribute  essenlully  to  the 
permanence  of  the  same  blessings  during  adult  life. 
Error  in  this  respect,  it  is  true,  is  but  of  occa- 
fional  occurrence  in  the  physical  educalioii  of  buys. 
But  how  often  has  an  over  anxiety  for  delicacy  of 
complexion  in  a  daughter,  or  the  apprehensions  that 
her  limbs  may  become  coarse  and  ungracelul,  and 
her  habits  vulgar,  been  the  means  of  debirring  her 
from  the  enjoyuient  of  either  air  or  exercise  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  ensure  ihe  health  aud  activity  of 
Ihe  system?  The  consequence  is,  that  loo  many  fe- 
males acquire  in  infancy  a  feeble,  sickly  :uid  languid 
habit — rendering  Ihero  capricious  and  helpless,  il 
not  Ihe  subjects  of  sulleiing,  through  ibe  whole 
course  of  Ihcir  lives. 

The  bodily  exercises  of  the  two  sexes  ought,  in 
fact,  to  be  the  same.  As  it  is  iinporlant  to  secure  to 
both,  all  the  corporeal  advantages  which  nature  has 
formed  them  to  enjoy,  both  should  be  permitted, 
without  control,  to  partake  of  the  f  nie  rational 
means  of  iiisuiing  a  continued  How  of  htallh  and 
animal  spirits,  to  enable  their  systems  lo  |ierform 
perfectly  a"  ""=  functions  of  life.  Girls  should  not 
therefore  be  confined  lo  a  sedentary  life  within  the 
precincts  of  Ihe  nursery,  or  at  best,  permiltcd  a  short 
walk,  veil  nl  and  defended  from  every  gleam  of  sun- 
shine, and  from  every  breath  of  air.  The  uncon- 
strained cnjuyment  of  their  limbs  and  muscles  in  the 
open  air,  wilhuut  a  ligature  to  restrain  the  freedom 
of  their  motions,  or  an  ever-ivalchlul  eye  to  cuib 
the  liVL-ly  joy  of  their  unclouded  spirits,  is  equally 
important  to  their  heallh  and  well-being,  as  lo  that 
of  their  brothers. 

To  hope  to  communicate  graceful  form  and  mo- 
tions lo  the  limbs  of  a  child,  health  and  vigor  to  its 
constitution,  and  cheerfulness  to  its  spiril.>,  by  con- 
finement, bells,  ligatures,  and  splints,  superadded  lo 
Ihe  lessons  id'  the  posture-master,  is  about  as  ra- 
tional as  would  be  Ihe  attempt  to  improve  the  beau- 
ty and  vigor  of  our  forest  trees,  by  transferring  llieiu 
to  Ihe  greenhouse,  and  extending  Iheir  branches 
along  an  arliliiial  frame  work. 

The  first  occupations  of  the  day,  for  children, 
should  be  abroad,  for  the  benefit  of  inhaling  the 
morning  air.  Every  person  who  notices  tli8  lad, 
will  be  struck  with  Ihe  diderence  in  Ihe  heallh  and 
freshness  of  coinpl.xion,  and  cheerfulness  of  ffaluie, 
exhibited  hy  Ihe  child  who  has  spent  some  lime  in 
out-door  cxeicisc  before  its  morning  meal  and  task, 
and  the  one  «ho  passes  immeilialely  from  its  couch 
to  the  breakfast  table,  and  llnnce  1)  study.  Chil- 
dren are  fond  of  early  rising,  when  their  natural  ac- 
tivity cf  disposition,  and  disincliiialion  to  remain 
long  in  a  si  ite  of  quiet  have  nut  been  counteracted 
by  habits  of  indulgence. 

As  much  of  the  day  should  he  passed  in  the  open 
air  as  ihe  ivcalhcr  will  permit,  and  is  compatible 
with  those  necessary  avocations  which  call  for  at- 
tendance v.'illiiii  doors.  Nor  are  we  inclined  lo  limit 
this  out-door  exercise,  in  respect  to  girls,  tu  the  sea 


son  of  summer  alone.  Though  female  children,  as 
generally  educated,  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  ex- 
iremes  of  heat  and  cold  as  well  as  boys;  yet,  by 
proper  management,  they  may  be  enabled  to  sustain 
with  as  little  inconvenience;  the  transitions  of  the 
seasons-  An  habitual  use  of  the  cold  hath,  when  no 
circumstances  are  present  to  forbid  its  employment, 
while  it  contributes  to  Ihe  heallh  of  the  system  ge- 
nerally, is  an  eli'ectual  means  of  removin;;  that  deli- 
cacy of  constilulioii  which  renders  an  exposure  to 
cold  alike  disagreeable  and  prejudicial. 


laxscsiiLASirEOUs. 


8,017,695  51 

»i,018,9O0  72 

7,227,863  97 

2,227,363  98 

4,735,296  30 

20,296,249  45 


$22,966,363  96 


22,656,764  04 


THE  FINANCES 

The  Annual  Report  from  the  Treasury  Depart- 
inent  was  yesterday,  says  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  the  I6th,  received  in  both  House  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  condensed,  in  the  subjoined  statements, 
the  substance  of  the  information  which  it  furnishes 
ioucliing  Ihe  slate  of  the  Finances,  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  acceptable  lo  our  readers.  They  embrace 
the  receipts  and  expenditures, actual  and  estimated, 
for  the  current  year;  Ihe  state  of  the  public  debt; 
and  the  eslimale  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the 
year  to  come. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures. 

The  receipts  into  the  trea- 
sury from  all  niuices  du- 
ring the  year  IS'i?,  were 

The  expenditures  for  the 
same  year,  including  Ihe 
public  debt,  were 


The  balance  in  the  treasu- 
ry on  the  Itt  January,  1828, 
was 

In  1S23,  the  receipts  were 

Miking   an    aggregate   of 
The  expenditures  for  the 
year  ISJb,  were 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the 
treasury,  .January  1,  Ib2i),of 

The  receipts  during  Ihe 
three  first  quarters  of  the  pre- 
sent ijcitr,  are  estiniKted  at 

The  receipts  for  the  fourth 
quarter  are  eslimaled  at 

Making  Ihe  aggregate  of 

'1  he  expenilitiires  for  the 

three     first    quarters     have 

aiiiounled,     by      eslitimale, 

lo  1^,919,114  05 

The  expendi- 
tures for  Ihe  foiiilh 
(juarler,  including 
§J,li8;),542  93  on 
accuuht  of  public 
debt,  are  estimated 
at  7,245,481  05 


'I'liis  debt  is  redeemable  as  follows: 
In  ISJO     -  -  .  . 

ISJl 

iy.;!2      .... 

1S33 

1834      -  -  -  - 

At  pleasure  of  Government 

As  there  will,  during  Ihe  above  years,  be  more 
money  applicable  lo  the  redemption  of  debt,  than 
Ihe  United  folates  have  contracted  to  pay,  the  Se- 
cretary suggests  the  redemption  of  Ihe  5  per  cent. 
block  subscribed  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  authorising  the  Commissioners  of  the  sink- 
ing fund  to  purchase  of  the  three  per  cents  when  it 
can  be  done  on  favorable  terms. 

Domestic  Exports. 
The  value  of  Domestic  articles  exported  for  the 
year  ending   BOlh  September  last,  is  estimated  at 
J55.7,80O,O00,  being  5,130,331  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Estimates  for  Next  Year. 

The  estimate  of  receipts  for   1830,  is  as  follows: 

From  Customs  22,000,000 

Lands  1,200,000 

Bank  Dividends        490.000 

Incidental  150,000 


—    $23,840,000  00 


28,755,526  67 


The  expenditures,  including  11,- 
500.1)00  applicable  lo  the  Public 
Dolit,  are  estimated  at 

The  balance  which  will  be  In  Ihe  Treasury  on 
the  1st  January,  1831,  is  estimated  at  4,494.5  15  02, 
an  amount,  it  will  be  seen,  different  very  little  from 
Ihe  amount  of  estimated  balance  on  the  1st  January 
next. 


31,457,749  71 
25,485,313  90 


5,972,435  81 

19,437,230  98 
5,165,000  00 


Trade  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  following  statement  shows  Ihe  increase  of 
trade  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississip(ii,  for  Ihe  last 
two  years,  as  exhibited  by  the  amount  of  producti 
carried  to  New  Orleans. 


lSi6. 

1827. 

1828. 

Bacon 

hhds. 

170 

1.533 

3,097 

Do 

casks 

202 

554 

1,050 

Do 

boxes 

143 

274 

1,190 

Hams 

hhds. 

463 

1,011 

1,433 

Beef 

bbls. 

1.203 

1,792 

6,62'i 

Flour 

bbls. 

120,094 

131,096 

152.593 

Lard 

kegs 

51,053 

85.865 

115,635 

Do 

bbls. 

344 

855 

1,085 

Lead 

pigs 

8(5,242 

196,405 

183,712 

Pork 

bbls. 

33,032 

25,467 

35,815 

Do 

bulk 

999,853 

291.500 

863,690 

Tobacco 

hhds. 

19,385 

31,704 

30.224 

Whi-k.v 

hhds. 

10,525 

35,982 

44,507 

All  other 

articles  of  western 

product  in 

the  aams 

propoition. 

26,161,595   10 


Leaving  in  the  Treasury 
on  the  first  of  January  nexl, 
an  eslimated  balance  of 

The  Pobmc  Debt. 

'I'he  payments  made  and  lo 
be  made,  on  accouiil  of  Ihe 
pulilic  debt,  fur  ihc  year 
182'.!,  amount  to 

Of  which  9,341,011  55  is 
on  account  of  Ihe  principal 
of  the  debt,  leaving  the  total 
debt,  on  the  Ist  of  Jan.  1830, 


30,574,666  79 


EXTRAORDINARY  DOG. 
After  what  we  have  seen  of  learned  pigs  and 
military  birds,  we  can  believe  almost  any  thing 
about  animal'-;  however,  the  following  anecdote 
told  us  liv  a  Spanish  conllcman,  who  himself  wil- 
iiisscd  llii;  I  ids,  are  more  sin;;ular  than  any  thing 
wc  ever  heard.  General  Odavi  n,  one  of  Napole- 
on's officers  lakrn  by  the  Spanish,  was  for  a  long 
lime  ki'pl  piisoner  at  Cciita  garrison,  on  the  Straits 
of  Gilirallar.  His  favorite  companion  was  a  re- 
markable water-dog.  One  day  the  General  attempt- 
ed to  esca|)e  by  swimming — he  was  iliscovered  and 
pursued.  The  dog  having  received  instructions 
from  his  master,  sitzed  his  hat,  and  holding  it  up  in 
his  teeth,  swam  at  a  distance  from  his  master,  and 
in  this  way  actually  decoyed  his  pursuers  for  some 

I  lime.  The  dog  beinj;  caught.  Ihe  deception  was,  of 
course,  discovered;  and  both  were  carried  hack  lo 
prison.     Here  this  remarkable  animal  continued  lo 


4,410.071  69 


12,405,005  80 
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be  Ins  lucml  hihI  ('.ictor.  IT  In-  was  onlcrtil  lo  cur- 
ry a  note  anil  bring  hack  un  iinsncr,  il  was  done. 
lie  understood  wliatcver  was  said  in  \nf  preseDCe; 
and  when  the  general  wished  fur  the  iittcndani-o  ol 
bis  barber,  or  other  person  accustomed  to  serve 
bins,  (he  do;;  would  fo  tor  him.  It  money  was 
giveo  him  to  buy  bread,  he  would  ^o  straightway 
la  the  baker's  and  brin^  just  as  much  as  he  was  or- 
dered, and  no  more.  Unc  day  the  general  gare 
him  four  cents  done  up  in  a  silk  haudkerchicr,  and 
told  bim  to  KO  to  the  market  and  buy  omi  pound  of 
fish.  'I'hc  dog  went  directly  to  the  llsli  stall,  and 
having  patted  his  paws  on  the  bench  and  laid  down 
the  money,  waited  patiently  while  the  (jsh  was 
weighing.  The  fishmonger,  thinking  it  easy  to  de- 
ceive such  a  customer,  ordered  his  hoy  to  girchim 
but  three-quarters  ol'  a  pound.  Whether  the  dog 
knew  the  weights  by  sight,  or  saw  any  suspicious 
expression  in  the  man's  face,  or  actually  understood 
the  meanini;  of  his  words,  is  uncertain;  but  nothing 
could  induce  bim  (o  take  the  fish, after  it  was 
weighed;  when  ordered  to  do  so,  he  (lerpetually  an- 
swered with  a  short,  angry  growl;  and  the  nutn  was 
obliged  to  give  him  good  weight,  before  he  could 
force  him  away.  This  extraordinary  animal  at- 
tracted so  much  notice,  that  his  master  was  induced 
to  teach  him  to  write,  by  holding  a  pen  with  both 
his  paws.  He  succeeded  wonderfully  in  this  at- 
tempt; and  perhaps  this  dog  might  have  produced  a 
popular  book,  (as  other  puppies  have  done.)  had  not 
the  accursed  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  priests  con- 
demned the  interesting  animal  to  death,  from  the 
very  philosophic  conclusion  that  no  dog  could  pos- 
sess so  much  more  intelligence  than  they  did,  with- 
out "the  devil  helped  him."  General  Octavian  still 
remained  in  piison  at  the  peace  in  1314,  and  it  is 
DOt  known  to  us  what  became  of  him. 


Preservation  of  Gbain  in  Reservoirs  of  Clay. 
A  German.  M.  Fischer,  in  the  Jirchiv  fur  die  ge- 
$amte  JWilurtehre,  tom-  iv.  No.  1,  communicates  the 
following  plan,  pursued  by  him  in  preserving  grain. 
He  erected  wiib  unburnt  bricks,  a  square  building, 
28  feet  on  each  side,  and  35  feet  liii;ii;  the  walls  3 
feet  thick,  ami  the  bricks  well  conjoined  by  means 
of  clay.  The  floor,  also,  was  formed  of  worked 
clay,  and  raised  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  This  tub,  as  it  were,  being  cover 
ed  with  a  simple  roofing,  and  thatched,  and  the  brick 
work  completely  dry,  1 100  sacks  of  dry  wheat  were 
poured  into  it:  the  wheat  was  covered  with  straw, 
and  over  this  straw  was  placed  a  layer  of  dry  clay, 
a  foot  thick,  thoroughly  trodden  and  beaten  down. 
Several  years  afterwards,  on  the  opening  of  this 
magazine,  the  wheat  was  found  dry,  and  perfectly 
good;  and,  »\liat  is  more,  is  said  lo  have  possessed, 
for  the  purpose?  of  making  bred  and  pastry,  quali- 
ties, far  superiiir  to  those  of  wheat  preserved  in  ma- 
gazines admitting  air.  [Z.oniloii  Mag. 


Mancfacture  of  Scotch  Whiskey- 
Il  is  a  remarkable  fact,  says  major-general  Stew- 
art; in  an  article  on  the  prevention  of  smusgling  in 
the  Highlands,  inserted  in  the  (Quarterly  Journa'l  of 
Agriculture,  that  a  spirit  of  the  best  quality  and  fla- 
vour ha«  been  distilled  by  men  with  their  apparatus 
at  the  side  of  a  burn,  and,  perhaps,  changing  week- 
ly from  fear  of  discovery;  malting  on  the  open  heath 
far  up  the  hills,  and  hurrying  on  the  »vhole  process 
to  avoid  detection;  yet,  with  all  these  disadvantages, 
Ihcy  received  the  highest  price  in  the  market  for  the 
spirit  thus  manufactured.  The  q;iantity  miuht,  per- 
haps, be  less  than  what  could  be  produced  by  a 
more  regular  process  of  distillation;  but  then  the  li- 
quor was  so  much  superior  in  flavour  and  quality, 
as  to  compensate  for  the  deficient  quantity.  Seve- 
ral of  those  men  have  been  employed,  by  way  of  ex- 
periment, in  a  licensed  distillery  on  the  estate  of 
Garth,  with  directions  to  proceed  in  their  own  way. 


only  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  umler  the  control  of 
an  ofliccr;  yet,  with  the  advantage  of  the  best  uten- 
sils, (he  purest  water,  and  the  best  fuel,  they  produc- 
eil  a  spirit  quite  inferior  in  quality  ami  flavour  lo 
what  they  made  under  the  shelter  of  h  rock,  or  in  a 
den,  and  it  sustained  neither  the  samo  price  nor  char 
acter  in  the  market.  [Quarl.  Journ.  .'Jjii. 


The  Irish  Post  Office  have  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  Sir  James  Anderson  by  which  he  under- 
takes to  convey  the  mails  throughout  Ireland  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  in  coaches  impolleil  by 
steam,  calculated  to  carry  two  or  three  passengers, 
in  addition  to  the  coachman  and  guard.  This  in- 
vention of  Sir  James  Anderson,  for  whicii  he  has 
obtained  a  patent,  has  seldom  been  exhibited  out  of 
the  yard  in  which  il  was  constructed;  but  it  is  said 
to  bear  very  little  resemblance  to  the  drag  coach  of 
iMr.  Gurney.  The  contract  between  the  Irish  Post 
Ollice  and  Sir  James  is  understood  to  be  for  four- 
teen years,  and  the  only  pecuniary  stipulation  made 
by  liim  is,  that  he  shall  receive  half  the  money 
which  the  government  may  save  by  adopting  his 
system.  Sir  James  will  commence  operations  by 
carrying  the  mails  between  liowth  and  Dublin  du- 
ring the  present  month.— The  road  is  level  and 
good,  and  the  distance  not  more  than  nine  or  ten 
miles.  [JlUx.  Ga:. 


T&:si  ^s'A^iii'm, 
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CROUP. 

For  this  disorder,  so  fatal  to  children,  M.  Bre- 
tonneau,  a  medical  man  at  Tours,  appears  to 
have  discovered  a  certain  cure  by  blowing  alum  into 
the  throat  of  the  child  through  an  instrument  in- 
vented for  the  purpose-  In  some  cases  tuo  or  three 
repetitions  of  this  treatment  are  sufficient;  in  others 
five  or  six  are  necessary.  Numerous  children,  ra- 
pidly falling  victims  to  this  frightful  disorder,  afler 
the  exhibition  of  llie  antiphlogistic  and  other  sup- 
posed remedies,  have  been  cured  by  M.  breton- 
neau. 

dyspepsia. 

Fresh  air,  exercise  and  occasional  fasting,  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  remedies  for  dyspepsia-  The  dys- 
peptic man  is  generally  entitled  to  little  pity.  If  he 
will  not  eat  less  and  ecercise  more,  the  fault  is  with 
himself-  Dyspepsia  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
indolence  and  gluttony.  Let  therefore  none  who 
value  their  reputation  complain  of  it.  Farmers, 
mechanics,  and  others  who  earn  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  find  in  their  industrious  and 
temperate  habits  a  certain  preventive  of  such  dis- 
eases. 

harness-maker's  jet. 

Take  one  dram  of  indigo,  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  isinglass,  one  half  an  ounce  of  soft  soap, 
four  ounces  of  glue,  one  pennyworth  of  logwood 
raspings,  and  one  quart  of  vinegar;  boil  the  whole 
together  over  a  slow  fire  till  reduced  to  one  pint.  A 
small  quantity  is  then  lo  he  taken  up  on  a  piece  o( 
clean  sponge,  and  thinly  applied  to  harness,  boots, 
Sic.  taking  care  that  '.hey  are  previously  well  cleaned. 

TO  Take  i.nk  spots  out  of  siahoganv. 
Apply  spirits  of  s«  lis  with  a  soft  bit  of  sponge,  anil 
the  ink  « ill  soon  disappear  if  done  once  or  twice  at 
short  intervals. 

FURNITURE    OIC 

An  excellent  furniture  oil  will  be  obtained  by  sim- 
mering together,  in  an  earthen  pipkin,  one  ounce  of 
roach  alum,  and  one  [)int  of  colil-drawn  linseed  oil, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  used,  it  should  be 
well  rubbed  off  with  a  linen  cloth,  and  by  repeating 
the  process  you  will  in  a  few  hours  obtain  a  most 
beautiful  and  durable  polish. 


Baltimork,  Friday,  Dr.cEMBEH  23,  1829. 

S/-  The  Mii-iriA.— It  is  to  be  hoped  that  amongst 
tlic  first  acts  of  the  approaching  session  of  the  Ma- 
ryland Legislature,  will  be  one  for  repealing  (he 
laws,  that  require  mutterings  iif  Utc  mititii;  or  mili- 
ti.i  trainings  as  they  are  called  i>i  New  Kngland. 
These  worse  than  useless  parades,  have  been  re- 
cently done  away  with  in  several  of  the  Eastern 
states,  and  with  universal  approbation,  as  far  as  we 
may  judge  by  the  public  papers.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  same  law  prevails  for  the  country  as 
for  Baltimore  city;  perhaps  to  shew  the  favour  by 
which  that  city  is  usually  regarded,  the  fines  are 
heavier  and  the  law  more  rigorous  towards  its  in- 
liabilants;  but  we  believe  that  every  master  work- 
man, and  every  man  of  sound  observation,  will 
unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  laws  on  this  subject  are 
higlily  pernicious  and  exceedingly  unjust.  Every 
sort  of  business  is  interrupted,  apprentices  must 
turn  out  on  fixed  days,  acquiring  habits  of  idlenei-t 
and  dissipation,  or  their  masters  must  pay  their 
fines;  the  industrious  mechanic  must  throw  away 
the  time  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
or  be  fined  in  the  same  amount  as  the  most  opu- 
lent citizen.  It  is  a  poll  tax  of  the  most  positive  and 
odious  character,  and  strange  to  tell,  enacted  and 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  statute  books  in  times 
when  so  many  things  more  valuable  and  worthy 
of  public  encouragement,  are  denied  existence  or 
blighted,  by  a  love  of  popularity  almost  as  universal 
as  it  is  vulgar;  not  the  patriotic  love  of  elevated 
reputation  which  ousht  only  to  be  the  reward  of  su- 
perior talents  usefully  employed;  but  that  gross 
pursuit  of  place,  which  leads  the  demagogue  to 
address  himself  by  the  lowest  means  to  men  of  the 
lowest  order. 

For  such  men  these  militia  musterings  answer  as 
convenient  occasions  for  shewing  oil' their  liberality 
by  the  distribiilion  of  still  burnt  whiskey,  com- 
mending themselves  most  modestly  at  the  same  time 
as  of  all  men  the  "genteelest,  the  wisest,  the  dis- 
creetest,  best!" 

Were  it  true  that  the  milida  is  the  cheapest,  in- 
stead of  being  as  it  is  the  dearest  defence  of  nations, 
is  it  not  bad  enough  in  time  of  war  and  its  exigen- 
cies to  mike  the  same  requisition  on  the  poor  man, 
who  lives  by  his  d.iily  labour,  as  on  the  rich  one 
whose  property  is  to  be  defended?  But  under  the 
existing  laws,  in  profound  peace,  all  have  to  pay 
the  same  tax;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  lo  give 
the  same  portion  of  their  time,  for  "time  is  money," 
and  more  particularly  so  with  the  labouring  man. 

If  any  body  would  argue,  that  in  throwing  out  re- 
lleclions  on  this  subject,  we  are  departing  from  the 
proper  subjects  of  this  journal,  let  him  take  the  case 
of  a  labouring  man  in  the  country  who  must  pay 
his  hard  e^irned  money,  or  KO  to  one  of  these  drum 
heating,  whiskey  drinking  musters;  let  him  calculate 
the  lime  expended,  (he  neglec(  of  his  domestic 
concerns  in  his  absence,  and  the  danger  of  con- 
traclinit  bad  habits,  and  then  say,  whether,  in  Me 
ag^ci^ale,  the  evil  is  not  of  sulfioient  magnitude  to 
call  for  the  repeal  of  laws  that  compel  the  people, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  dissipate  precious  time, 
where  even  the  military  smattering  acquired,  is  as 
much  worse  than  total  inexperience,  as  fanaticism 
and  false  doctrine  are  worse  than  downright  igno- 
rance. 


Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  arrivals  from  France  and  England  we  have 
Paris  dates  to  the  1st,  and  London  and  Liverpool  to 
the  17th  November.  Sonic  material  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  French  ministry.  Prince  Polig- 
nac,  who  is  spoken  of  by  the  Moniteur  as  the  leader 
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of  the  moilerate  |>aily,  Ims  been  cli'vatuii  to  llic 
Presiilency  of  the  Ci)cincil  of  Ministers.  iM.  ilc  la 
UourJonnaye  resij^ned  liis  place  as  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  on  thia  promotion,  ami  was  placed  in  the 
I'riry  Coiimil.  lie  was  coniiiilered  as  the  principal 
enemy  of  the  lihcrals  in  the  iMiiji>lry.  li.<ron  Mont- 
bel.  Minister  of  ecclesii-lical  aliairs  and  public  in- 
struction, succeeds  to  iM.  de  la  Bounlonnaye,  and 
M.  Ranville  takes  the  place  of  Baron  Montbel  in 
ecclesiastical  afTairs. 

The  Paris  papers,  under  the  head  of  .Madrid,  re- 
late an  account  of  a  curious  alteiTijit  at  assassina- 
tion. Don  Nazario  E:;ina,  Captain  General  or  Ua- 
llcia,  receiveil  a  letter,  po-l  marked  "Leon,"  on  at- 
('•nipting  to  open  which,  it  exploded,  shatlerinj;  hi,'* 
hand,  ami  woundins;  hiin  severely  in  the  face  and 
chest.  It  is  said  that  his  life  was  only  preserved  by 
his  head  hein;;  luckly  averted  at  the  moment,  for 
that,  if  he  had  been  iookinji  down  upon  the  letter, 
he  would  certainly  have  been  killed  on  the  spot 
This  M.  Eijina  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  brulal  tem- 
per, whose  harshness  ami  tyranny  had  made  liiui 
UMny  enemies.  In  relation  lo  this  enrinus  circum- 
stance the  Courier  de  JJaijunne  cuntams  the  follow- 
ini;  details: 

"Gen.  Egina,  Captain  General  of  Gali'-ia.  stopped 
at  Leon  on  ids  way  to  Madrid,  whither  he  was  i^oins; 
to  be  present  at  the  Kinji's  marriage.  A  courier 
arrived  at  Lenn,  proceeded  to  the  inn  where  the 
(ieneral  lod;<ed,  and  ^ave  to  the  waiter  several 
packets  of  despatches,  sayini; — 'Take  care  of  tlie.se 
whilst  I  eo  to  the  post  house,  and,  if  I  am  not  back 
in  five  minutes,  deliver  them  to  General  E^ina. 
When  I  return  lo  receive  payment  lor  my  journey, 
I'll  give  you  somelhinir  to  drink.'  leii  minutes 
having  elapsed,  the  waiter  delivered  the  despatches. 
.Shortly  after,  an  explosion  was  heard;  llic  people  ol 
the  inn  liaviuj  run  up  stairs  they  found  the  apart- 
ment Oiled  with  smoke,  and  the  General  stretched 
on  the  floor,  with  his  hands  and  the  lower  part  of  his 
body  horiihly  lacerated.  Upon  the  packets  being 
examined,  it  was  found  that  the  largest  of  them 
contained  what  is  called  an  infernal  machine,  which 
exploded  when  the  seals  were  broken.  All  ihe  efforts 
employed  to  discover  the  courier  who  brought  the 
packets  have  hitherto  been  inetlectual. 

It  was  lhoui;bt  that  the  Kussians  would  occupy 
Ihe  principalities  and  Trebisund.  to  guaranty  the 
payaient  of  the  Turkish  debt.  J'be  late  ol  Greece 
which  is  now  deciding  in  Ihe  conleiences  of  London, 
is  also  debated  at  Pcler-burt;;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  nation  will  speedily  celebrate  their  re- 
generation, and  that  the  new  slate  will  have  fron- 
tiers proper  to  secure  ils  independence  and  |irospe- 
rity,  for  the  Kmpcroraml  all  his  family  earnestly  in- 
terest themselves  in  their  behalf. 

7'/ie  Cotton  Market. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  of  the  Itith  ull.  says,  the 
market  was  in  a  state  of  unu-iial  activity  during  Ihe 
past  week.  The  sales  reachi'd  the  extraordinarily 
high  number  of  nearly  -ia.tJOfl  bags,  at  an  advance 
of  one-eighth  per  lb.  on  some  (|Halilii-s  of  American 
cotton.  An  opinion  is  beginning  to  prevail,  thai  the 
•lock  of  cotton  in  Ihe  ports  will,  at  ".he  end  of  Ihe 
present  year,  nolwilhstanding  Ihe  heavy  import,  be 
•mailer  than  it  has  been  at  the  close  of  several  pre- 
ceeding  years. 

Liverpool,  JVnvemher  16. 

The  demand  for  cotton  ihroiighout  the  week  has 
been  extensive,  and  nccasionallv  animated;  Ihe  to- 
tal transai:lions  reaching  i-lfpi'in  bags,  (of  ivhich 
2500  A'liencaii  have  been  on  >|iecuUlion,  and  40(1 
Urazil  l''ir  shipment)  at  an  advance  on  the  prices  ol 
American  descriptions  of  I  Sd  per  lb.  '1  he  sales 
comprise  /ISO  :Sea  island  at  li.l  lo  I8d.  wilh  M 
Slained  at  (id  lo  (!>  — 10,160  Bowed  5  l-8d  to  Gid, 
with  25  at  til  — iSSO  Oilcans  id  lo  71d,  with  10  at 
81— 6210  Alabama  and  Mobile  5d  to  Old.  There 
his  been  a  verv  limited  dcman.l  fjr  toliacco,  bul 
prices  k»ep  sle  idy. 


With  a  good  demand  for  new  grain,  and  unusual 
ly  small  supplies,  prices  of  almost  every  article  of 
the  trade  are  creeping  up,  and  the  market  weekly 
becoming  barer  of  granary  stocks.  Wheat  .^ince  this 
day  se'niiight  must  be  noted  Id,  and  Oats  Id  per 
bushel  dearer.  Barley  is  also  rather  worse  to  pur- 
chase. Some  parcels  of  the  latter,  English  new  ol 
fair  mailing  quality,  have  brought  38s  per  Imperial 
quarter.  There  is  little  change  in  the  value  of 
Beans,  Peas,  or  Indian  Corn. — Prices  of  Oalmcal 
are  unvaried;  but  Flour  readily  commands  an  ad- 
vance of  1  per  brl.  The  only  transactions  reported 
in  bonded  corn  are  a  few  sales  for  export  in  Oats  at 
about  Is  Gd  per  'lolbs.  Fresh  U.  S.  Flour,  under 
lock,  vvo'ild  readily  bring  our  previous  currency,  bul 
there  are  (ew  seller:,. 

Corn  and  Flour. — The  price  of  new  French 
wheat,  declined  2f.  per  sack  of  200  ho.  last  market 
<lay.  A  sale  of  136  brls.  N.  York  flour  has  just  been 
made  at  37f.  With  respect  to  the  duties  mentioned 
in  our  last  report,  the  following  places  of  Krowlh,  are 
Ihe  only  ones  considered  to  be  such,  by  the  Director 
General  of  the  Customs;  Egypt,  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea,  of  the  While  Sea,  and  of  the  Uallic,  and 
the  Uiiiled  States  of  America.  Stock  this  day  in 
first  and  second  hands,  viz. — Wheat,  54,000  ho;  rye 
10,000  ho;  barley,  4,000  ho;  flour  3,000  brls. 

Cottons. — We  have  had  a  languid  market,  since 
our  last,  for  Louisiana  cottons,  the  finer  sorts  of 
which  are  fully  two  centimes  lower;  the  other  de- 
scription of  United  Slates  short  staple  barely  main- 
lain  their  prices:  10 1  bales  Sea  island  of  middling 
(juality  have  changed  hands  at  2f. 

The  sales  of  the  last  ten  days  comprise  3744  bales, 
as  follow.-:  1  188  Louisiana  at  87 .i  to  100;  1233  Up- 
lands, Mobile,  Alabama,  or  Tennessee  at  SO  to  92J; 
101  Sea  islands  at  200;  all  these  prices  duty  paid. 

The  arrivals,  within  the  same  period,  have  been 
7S8  bales  United  Slates  sorts,  965  bales  Pernarabu- 
co,  and  11  bales  Senegal;  together  1764  bales. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  December  18- 
Jlpples,  best,  bbl.  1.75  a  2.25.      Beans,  white,  bushel 

1.00  a  1.25.     Beef,  mess,  bbl.  9.25  a ;   carsoNo.  I, 

1.75  a ;  No.  2,  G.75  a Butter,  inspected,  No. 

1,  new,  II).  .13  a  .15.  Cheese,  new  milk,. 6  a  .S;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flnur,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.S7  a 
6.12;Gene'--ee,5.87a6.12;  Kjc,  best,  3.62a3.87.  G'miiv, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .75  a  .78;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .10  a 
.15.  Hog.i'-l.ard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  8.50.  Port,  clear, 
bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.00  a  12.50;  Cargo,  No.  1. 
12.00  a  12.60.  Seei/s,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2. UO;  Orch- 
ard (irass,  3.00;  fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Uye  Grass,  4.00; 
I'all  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  llonejsuckleClover,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Notll)ern,.7a.8;  I'lench  .Sugar  licet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wiirzcl .     fVool,  iMerino,full  blood,  washed,. 33  a 

40;  do.  do.  unwashed,  .20  a  .25;  do.thrce-fourllis,  wash- 
ed, .30  (I  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  o  .30;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .26;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled' 
Lambs',  Isl  sort,  .35  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a  .27;  do. 
Spinning,  Istsort,  3U  a  .32. 

Prices  Current  in  JVcw  Vork,  December  19. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a Co/(on,  New  Orleans  .10 

».I2i;  Upland,  .8J  a  .lOi;  .Alabama,  SJ  a  1 1.  Collon 
fin?X'"ff.  llenip,  yd.  .18  a  .21;  l"lax.l3  a  .18.  Flnx,  .\me 
rican,  7  a  8.  F/nx.(«(l,  rough,  cask  9.75  a — ;  clean  10.25; 
/■'(our,  N.  Vork, bbl. 5a6  12'. — Canul  5.25  a  5.62J;  Bait. 
Howard  st.  5. 62^  a  5.15;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.624; 
country,  5.  a  5.12^;  Alcxand'a,  5.t2il  a  6.50;  Fredericks- 
burg 5.—  a  ;  I'clcrsbiirg,  5.—  a Rye   Flour, 

3.25  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75  a ;  per  hbd 

13.  50  a .     Ginitt,  \\  heat.  North  river  Vir.  .1  a  — ; 

—  a ;  Rye,  North,  —  a  65;  Corn,  Vol.  Nor.  .48  a 

58;  Barley,  66  a  .67;  Oals,  South  and    Noilli,  .28  a  .3H . 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7  00  a  3.00.  Hin- 

risioni,  Beef,  mess  8  a  8.^0;  prime  5.75  a  6.25:  cargo 
4.25  a  4.50;  Butter,  N.  Vork,  .12  a.  15;  shipping,  .8  all; 
Lard,. 5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11.50  a  12.;  prime  9.25  a  9  50 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northen 

.9  a  .10.  lliec  2.50  a  3.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .4  a  .6 J  a  7 
Kentucky,  .1  a  .6.  a  7. 


BERGAMI. 

For  Sale,  or  to  be  Farmed  out  for  the  next  year,  r\ 
large  well  proved  Yousc  JACK,  imported  from  Malta 
Iiiiiuirc  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Farmer. 


ALMANAC. 


I831>-30. 
Dec. — Jan. 


Saturday,.... 

.  26 

Sunday, 

.  27 

iMonday, 

.  28 

Tuesday, 

.  29 

Wodnesday, 

.30 

riiiirsday,.... 

.31 

Friday, 

.     1 

Sun. 

Length 

Rises.       Sets. 

of  days. 

H.     M. 

R.     M. 

H.      M. 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  23 

4  37 

9  14 

7  22 

4  38 

9  16 

7  22 

4  38 

9  16 

7  22 

4  38 

9   16 

Moon 
sets. 

R.      M. 

5  39 

6  40 

7  44 

8  51 
9  57 
II      4 

rises. 


Moon— New  Moon,  25th  10  h.  29  m.  Eve. 


B.a.X.TISXOBE  FBZCES  CTTR&EZTT. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  no  material  change 
II  any  of  the  staple  articles  of  our  market.  Flour  and 
grain  are  dull  at  quotations. 

Tobacco. -^Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
cround  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.110;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12. 00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  tine,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  383  hogsheads  Maryland, 
11  hogsheads  Ohio,  and  61  hhds.  Va.— Total  458  hhds. 

FLorR—best  white  wheat   family,  J6.00  o  6.50— si>- 

pcr.  Howard  st.'l.SlJ  ii  city  mills,  4.50  a — ;  Sus- 

ipiilianna, — -  Corn  Mkal,  bbl.  2.25  a  2.374— Gbaik, 
Ijcst  red  wheat,  .80  a  .85;  best  white  do.  .90  a  .96; 
oriliriary  to  good,  .70  a.  .80 — Corn,  old  white, .36  a  — ; 

yel.  .36  rt  — ;  new  .30  a Rye,  .48  o  49— Oats,  .28 .— 

Beans,  90a  1.10 — Peas,  .64  o Clover  seed,  4.50  a  - 

— -TiMOTiiT,  2.50 Urcharii  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  a  ;.50 — Lucerne  .3T  J  o  .50  lb. — Barley,  .50  a  .84 

FtAXSEEO,  1.10— Cotton,  Air.  .Sio.lOiLou.  .Ilo.lS 
— Alab.  .'J\a  .  1 1— Tenn.  .9^  a  .  10— N.  Car.  .84  o  .9i— 
Geo.  .9ii .  10— \VHiSKET,hlids.  1st  p.  .234  a. — ;  in  btils. 

.25   a  Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a.  16 — 

washed,.  18  o.20 — crossed, .20  0  .22-three-qiiarter,.  J8 
(I. so-full  do.  .30  a. 35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  8220  c  2. '5;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  120o  140 — water- 
rotted,  170rj  190 — Fish. Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I, bbl. 
5.60;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina.  No    1,  —  a 

5.60 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  hbl.  3. 16  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  —  o  6.25;  No.  2,  5.75  a No.  S, 

3.76  a  4.50  — Bacon,  hams,  B;ilt.  cured,  .9  a  .9* — Fea- 
thers, .32  n, Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.624, 

ground,  1.25  bbl.—  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  .4 —  a  b 

— Pork,  4.75  n5.25 — Pine  Wood,  by  Ibe  vessel  load,  2.25 

to  — ;  by  the  single  cord,  2.75 — Oak  Wood,S.374  to 

Hickory,  5.25. 
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AOKICUZiTXTRZ:. 

WASHINGTON'S  AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

NoTWiTiisTANmNo  Ihe  mimcrous  public  avocaltons 
■nd  diilies.  in  which  Wnsiiiiigloii  wa«  eiiRngcd  f#r  a 
l«re«  portion  of  his  life,  it  i*  known,  that  to  no  one  ob- 
ject did  he  give  so  much  of  his  time  and  allonlion  »  to 
ACTicullurc.  Tho  frequency  and  minuteness  of  hrt  di- 
rections to  his  manager^  on  this  head,  and  the  unceMing 
correspondence  which  he  kept  up  during  hisabsencc  torn 
Mount  Vernon,  ore  truly  astonishing,  when  it  is  c«nsi- 
dered  in  what  important  and  absorbing  interests  his 
mind  was  perpetually  occupied.  We  have  sclcctjd  a 
few  particul.irs  from  his  manuscript  papers,  which,  at 
tho  same  time  they  illustrate  his  agricultural  haUls, 
may  in  part  serve  as  practical  hints,  or  salutary  mtt- 
Ims,  to  farmers  in  general.  [-Imn:  Jlmaruu. 

1.  Directions  to  the  Man.^ger  of  hi*  Farm. 
A  system  closely  pursued,  »llhough  it  may  nd  in 
all  its" pans  be  llic  best  that  could  be  devised,  u  »t- 
tcnded  Hilh  innumerable  advantages.  The  conduc- 
tor of  Ihe  business,  in  ihis  case,  can  never  be  under 
sny  dilemma  in  his  proceedings.  The  overseers, 
and  even  the  laborers,  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and 
what  they  are  capable  of  doing,  in  ordinary  sea- 
sons The  force  to  be  employed  may  be  in  due  pro- 
portion  to  Ihe  work  which  is  to  be  petformed,  and 
a  reasonable  and  tolerably  accurate  eslimile  may 
be  made  of  the  product.  But  when  no  plan  is  filed, 
when  directions  flow  from  day  to  day,  the  )usiness 
becomes  a  mere  chaos,  frequently  shiltiig,  and 
sometimes  at  a  stand,  for  want  of  knowing  »hat  to 
do,  or  the  manner  of  doing  it.  Thus  is  occsioned 
a  waste  of  liine,  which  is  of  more  imporlante  than 
is  generally  imajtined. 

Nothing  can  so  effectually  obviate  the  evi,  as  an 
established  system,  made  known  to  all  who  ire  ac- 
tors in  it,  that  all  may  be  enabled  Iherebyto  do 
their  parts  to  advantage.  This  gives  ease p  Ibe 
principal  conductor  of  the  business,  and  is  iii*e  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  persons  tvho  immediately  ovVlook 
it,  less  harassing  tu  Ihe  laborers,  as  well  ashore 
beneficial  to  the  employer. 

Under  this  view  of  the  subjett,  the  pr.i.i..p.' ,er- 
vice  which  you  can  render  me,  is  to  explain  to  ne 
overseers  (who  will  be  furnished  with  duplicates) 
the  plan,  in  all  its  parts,  which  is  hereafter  dctaiid; 
to  hear  their  ideas  with  respect  to  the  ordei  in 
which  the  different  sorts  of  work  therein  poiied 
out  shall  succeed  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
rying  it  on  to  the  best  advantage;  to  correct  ny 
erroneous  projects  they  may  be  disposed  to  adpl; 
and  then  to  see  that  they  adhere  strictly  to  wlte- 
ver  may  be  resolved  on,  and  that  they  are  aluys 
(except  when  otherwise  permitted)  on  their  fans, 
and  with  their  people.  The  work,  under  suchir- 
curastances,  will  go  on  siaoothly;  and,  that. he 
itocU  may  be  well  fed,  littered,  and  taken  cai  of 
according  to  the  directions,  it  will  be  necessa'  to 
inspect  Ihe  conduct  of  the  overseers  in  this  paicu- 
lar,  and  those  also  whose  immediate  business!  is 
to  attend  upon  them,  with  a  watchful  eye;  her- 
wise,  and  generally  in  severe  weather,  when  Iten- 
lion  and  care  are  most  needed,  they  will  b  most 
neglected.  . 

Economy  in  all  things  is  as  comraendablin  the 
manager,  at  it  is  benefical  and  desirable  to  le  em- 
ployer; and,  on  a  farm,  it  shows  itself  in  olhing 
more  evidently,  or  more  essentially,  than  inot  sul- 
fering  the  provender  to  be  wasted,  but,  on  e  con- 
trary, in  taking  care,  that  every  atom  of  it  :  used 
to  the  best  advantage;  and,  likewise,  in  not-rmlt- 
ting  Ihe  ploughs,  harness,  and  other  implemts  of 
husbandry,  and  the  gears  belonging  to  tbemo  be 
unnecessarily  exposed,  trodden  under  foot,  ruover 
by  carts,  and  abused  in  other  respects.  Mor^ood 
is  derived  from  attending  to  the  minutiae  of  airm, 
than  strikes  people  at  first  view;  and  examini;  the 
farm-yards,  fences,  and  looking  into  the  fields'  see 
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Ili.il  nothing  IS  Ibi're  I>mI  <vli;it  i.s  Hllowi-d  lo  be  llii-ir, 
is  oflirnlinies  Ihi'  iiiimiis  of  proilucing  more  good,  or 
ill  liMsl  of  avoiding  more  evil.  Ihiiii  ran  be  arcoiii- 
plislied  by  riding  fnirn  one  noiking  parly,  or  one 
ovprsccr,  to  aiiollu'r.  I  li.ive  inciilicincil  these  things 
not  only  because  lliey  have  occiireil  to  me,  but  be- 
cause, Hitlinugli  Hjip.irrnlly  trifles,  they  prove  far 
ollirrwisr  in  Ihe  result. 

To  rcqiirst  that  uiy  prnple  may  be  at  their  work 
as  soon  as  it  is  light,  work  till  it  is  dark,  and  be 
diligent  while  they  lire  at  il.c.in  hardly  be  neces- 
snry,  because  the  propiiely  of  it  must  strike  every 
niHiiager,  who  attends  lo  my  inlcrest,  or  regards  his 
own  character,  and  who.  on  reflecting,  must  be  con- 
vinced that  lost  Uhor  is  never  to  he  regained.  The 
presumption  is,  that  every  laborer  docs  as  much  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  bis  strength,  without  endan- 
gcriiig  his  heallh  or  constitution,  will  allow.  But 
there  is  much  more  in  what  is  called  head  work, 
Ihiit  is,  in  (he  manner  of  conducting  business,  than 
is  generally  iniagiiieil.  For  take  two  managers, 
and  give  lo  each  Ihe  same  number  of  laborers,  and 
let  the  laborers  be  equal  in  all  respects.  Let  both 
these  managers  rise  equally  early,  go  equally  late  to 
rest,  be  equally  active,  sober,  ami  industrious,  and 
yet,  in  Ihe  course  of  the  year,  one  of  them,  without 
pui-hing  the  hands  under  him  more  than  the  other, 
shall  have  performed  infinitely  more  work.  To 
what  is  this  owing?  Why,  simply  to  contrivance, 
resulting  from  that  forethought  and  arrangement, 
which  will  guard  against  Ihe  misapplication  of  la- 
bor, and  doing  it  unseasonably,  in  ploughing,  for 
instance,  though  the  field  first  intended  for  it,  or  in 
which  the  ploughs  may  actually  have  been  at  work, 
sliouhl,  from  ils  situation,  be  remlered  unfit  (by  rain 
or  other  cause)  to  be  worked,  aud  other  spots,  even 
though  the  call  for  them  may  not  be  so  urgent,  can 
be  ploughed,  this  business  ought  to  go  on,  because 
the  general  operation  is  promoted  by  it.  So  with 
respect  lo  other  things,  and  particularly  carting, 
whe.-e  nothing  is  more  common,  than,  when  loads 
are  to  go  to  a  place,  and  others  to  be  brought  from 
it,  hough  not  equally  necessary  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  make  two  trips,  when  one  would  serve. 
Titieie  things  a^e  only  menlloned  lo  bbow,  that  the 
manager,  who  takes  a  comprehensive  view  of  his 
business,  will  throw  no  labor  away. 

For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  general  view  of  my  plans,  as  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  year,  that  the  concerns  of  the  several 
plantations  may  go  on  without  application  daily  for 
orders,  unless  it  be  in  particular  cases,  or  where 
these  directions  are  not  clearly  understood. 

2.  Particular  Directions  for  Cultivating  a 
Farm  near  Mount  Vernon. 
The  directions  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article,  for 
the  management  of  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mount  Vernon,  were  given  in  December,  1199,  a  few 
days  before  Washington's  death,  and  intended  for  the 
year  1800.  We  shall  select  here  the  part  relating  to 
one  farm  only  (called  the  River  Farm,)  which  may  serve 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 

Crept  for  the  River  Farm,  and  Operations  thereon, 
for  the  year  1800. 

Field  No.  1, —  Is  now  partly  in  wheat;  part  is  to 
be  sown  with  oats;  another  part  may  be  sown  with 
peas,  broad  cast;  part  is  in  meadow,  and  will  re- 
main so;  the  most  broken,  washed,  and  indiO'erent 
part  is  to  remain  uncultivated,  but  to  be  harrowed 
and  smoothed  in  the  spring,  and  the  worst  portions 
(if  practicable)  to  be  covered  with  litter,  straw, 
weeds,  or  any  kind  of  vegetable  rubbish,  to  prevent 
them  from  running  into  gullies. 

No.  2. — One  fourth  is  to  be  in  corn,  and  to  be 
sown  with  wheat;  another  fourth  in  buckwheat  and 
peas,  half  of  it  in  the  one,  and  half  in  the  other, 
sown  in  April,  to  he  ploughed  in  as  green  dressing, 
and  by  actual  experiment  to  ascertain  which  is  best. 
The  v»hole  of  this  fourth  is  to  be  sown  with  wheat 


also;  anoth«r  fourth  p:irt  in  lo  be  naked  fiillow  for 
wheal;  and  the  oiIut  and  la«t  qu.irter  to  be  appro- 
priated for  pumpkiiin,  cyiulinn,  turnipii,  Yateman 
pca«,  (in  HIU,)  and  nuch  other  tliinm  of  this  kind 
as  may  be  requireil;  anil  lo  he  iinwn  like»i>e  with 
rye,  after  tbey  are  taken  ofl",  for  trnl. 

No.  3,— li  now  in  wheal,  to  be  harvented  in  Ihe 
year  1800;  the  sluMile  ot  which,  immediately  after 
harvest,  is  lo  be  ploughed  in  and  sotvn  thin  4»ilh 
rye;  and  »lch  parts  thereof  an  are  low,  or  produce 
a  luxuriant  groivlli  of  grain,  are  lo  have  gra<»- 
seeds  sprilkled  over  Ihem,  The  whole  for  sheep 
to  run  on  in  the  day  (but  housed  at  night)  during 
the  winte'  and  spring  months.  If  it  should  be 
found  exjiedienl,  part  thereof  in  the  spring  might 
be  reservel  for  the  purpose  of  seed. 

No.  4,— Will  be  in  corn,  and  is  to  be  sown  in  Ihe 
autumn  of  that  year  with  wheat,  to  be  harvested  in 
1801;  and  0  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  has  been 
directed  fo<No.  3,  the  preceding  year.  It  is  to  be 
manured  a|  much  as  the  means  will  permit,  with 
such  aids  s  can  be  procured  during  the  present 
winter  and  ensuing  spring. 

Nos.  5,  6^7,  ind  8, — Are  to  remain  as  they  are, 
but  nothing  sulTered  lo  run  upon  them;  as  ground 
will  be  albtted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pasturage, 
and  invariably  used  as  such. 

Clover  iMs. 

No.  1, — Counting  from  Ihe  Spring  Branch  is  to 
be  plantedin  potatoes. 

No.  2,— That  part  thereof  which  is  now  in  tur- 
nips is  to  be  sown  with  oats  and  clover;  the  other 
part,  being  now  m  clover,  is  to  remain  so  until  it 
comes  intopotaties,  by  rotation. 

No.  8, — Is  als(  in  clover  at  present,  and  is  to  re- 
main so,  ajjust  nentioned,  for  No.  2. 

No.  4, — Is  partly  in  clover  and  partly  in  timothy, 
and  so  to  ke,  unti  its  turn  for  potatoes. 

The  rotation  or  these  lots  invariably  is  to  be,  1. 
Potatoes,  highl;  manured;  2.  Oats,  and  clover 
sown  therewith  3.  Clover;  4.  Clover.  Then  to 
begin  again  witi  petatoes,  and  proceed  as  before. 
The  present  clover  lots  must  be  plastered. 

All  grw>n  swaid,  rough  ground,  or  tb»t  which  is 
heavily  covered  with  weeds,  bottle  brush  grass,  and 
such  things  as  being  turned  in  will  ferment,  putrefy, 
and  melio-ate  thesoil,  should  in  autumn  be  ploughed 
in,  and  al  such  times  in  winter  as  can  be  done 
while  the  ground  is  dry,  and  in  condition  for  it. 
Pasture  Grounds. 

The  large  lot  adjoining  the  negro  houses  and  or- 
chard, is  tc  have  oats  sown  on  the  potato  and 
pumpkin  gnund;  with  which,  and  on  the  rye  also  in 
that  lot,  ant  on  the  melon  part,  orchard-grass  seeds 
are  to  he  sovn;  and  thereafter  to  be  kept  as  a  stand- 
ing calf  pasure,  and  for  ewes  (which  may  require 
extra  care)  a  yeaning,  or  after  they  have  yeaned. 

The  otherlarge  lot,  northeast  of  the  barn  lane,  is 
to  be  approp'iated  always  as  a  pasture  for  the  milch 
cows;  and  |robably  working  oxen  during  the  sum- 
mer season. 

The  wooJand,  and  the  old  field  commonly  called 
Johnston's,  ire  designed  for  tommon  pasture,  and  to 
be  so  applitd  always.  To  which,  if  it  should  be 
found  inadequate  to  the  stock  of  the  farm,  field  No. 
8,  and  the  woodland  therein,  may  be  added. 

Meadouis- 

Those  already  established  and  in  train  must  con- 
tinue, and  thenext  to  be  added  to  them  is  Ihe  arms 
of  the  creek',  ivbicb  runs  up  to  the  spring-house,  and 
forks,  both  ptongs  of  which  must  be  grubbed  up, 
and  wrought  upon  at  every  convenient  moment 
when  the  weather  will  permit,  down  to  the  line  of 
the  ditch,  which  encloses  the  lots  for  clover,  &c. 

And  as  the  fields  come  into  cultivation;  or  as  la- 
bor can  be  spared  from  other  work,  and  circumstan- 
ces will  permit,  the  heads  of  all  the  inlets,  in  them 
must  be   reclaimed,  and  laid  to  grass,  whether  they 
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be  laree  or  small,  forasmuch  as  nothing  will  run  on, 
or  can  trespass  upon  or  injure  the  grass;  no  fencing 
being  required. 

Mild  for  Compost. 

The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced,  ?nd  too  cold 
to  be  enj^a'^cd  in  a  »vork,  that  will  expo*  the  hands 
to  wet;  but  it  is  of  such  essential  importince,  that  it 
should  be  set  about  seriously  and  with  spirit  next 
year,  for  the  summer's  sun  and  the  \vint;r's  frost,  to 
prepare  it  for  the  corn  and  other  crops  a  1801,  that 
all  the  hands  of  the  farm,  not  indispensibly  engag- 
ed in  the  crops,  should,  so  soon  as  corn  planting  is 
completed  in  the  spring,  be  uninterrupteily  employ- 
ed in  raising  mud  from  the  Pocosons,  atd  from  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  into  the  scow;  and  lie  carts,  so 
soon  as  the  manure  for  the  corn  and  )o!atoes  in 
ISOO  is  carried  out,  are  to  be  incessantly  drawing  it 
to  the  compost  heaps  in  the  fields,  whici  are  to  be 
manured  by  it.  What  number  of  hand,  can  be  set 
apart  for  this  all-important  work,  remaiis  to  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  upon. 

Penning  Caitlc  and  folding  Sleep 

On  the  fields  intended  for  wheat,  fion.  the  first  of 
May,  when  (he  former  should  be  turned  out  to  pas- 
ture, until  the  first  of  November,  when  hey  ought 
lo  be  housed,  must  be  practised  invariady;  and  to 
do  it  with  regularity  and  propriety,  the  len  for  the 
former,  and  the  fold  for  the  latter,  shoiJd  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  each  kind  of  stock;  and 
both  these  to  as  much  sround  as  they  will  manure 
sutliciently  in  the  space  of  a  week  for  vvluat,  beyond 
which  they  are  not  to  remain  in  a  place  excnpt  on 
the  poorest  spots;  and  even  these  hid  be  ler  he  aid- 
ed by  litter  or  something  else,  thai  to  ilcpart  from 
an  established  rule,  of  removing  lie  pciis  on  a  cer- 
tain day  in  every  week.  For  in  this,  ra  in  every 
thing  else,  system  is  essential  to  (Brry  en  business 
well,  and  with  ease.  ( 

Feeding:. 

The  work-horses  and  mules  are  ilway?  to  be  in 
their  stalls,  and  all  littered  and  cle  ned,  when  they 
are  out  of  harness;  and  they  are  to  be  plenteously 
fed  with  cut  straw,  ami  as  much/ chopped  grain, 
meal,  or  bran,  with  a  little  salt  mived  lljerewith,  as 
will  keep  them  always  in  good  condition  for  work; 
seeing  also,  that  they  are  watered  as  re|;tilarly  as 
they  are  fed;  Ibis  is  their  winter  feed.  For  sjiring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  it  is  expected,  tbat  soiling 
them  on  green  food,  first  with  rye,  then  vilh  luccrn, 
and  next  with  clover,  with  very  little  gryin,  will  en- 
able them  to  perform  their  work. 

The  oxen,  and  other  horned  cattle,  ar(  to  be  hous- 
ed from  the  first  of  November  until  the  irst  ot  May; 
and  to  be  fed  as  well  as  the  means  on  le  farm  will 
admit.  The  first  (oxen)  must  always  be  kept  in 
good  condition;  housed  in  the  stalLt  lesigncd  for 
them;  and  the  cows  (so  many  of  thm  as  can 
find  places)  on  the  opfiosite  side.  The  rst,  with  the 
other  cattle,  must  be  in  the  newly  crcted  slicds; 
and  the  whole  carefully  watered  every  «ay;  the  ice, 
in  frozen  weather,  being  broken,  sops  to  admit 
Ihem  to  clean  water. 

With  respect  to  the  sheep,  they  must  receive  the 
best  protection  that  can  be  given  lli'm  (/lis  winter; 
against  the  next,  1  hope  they  will  be  betler  provided 
for. 

And  with  regard  to  the  hogs,  the  p!in  must  be,  to 
raise  a  given  number  of  good  ones,  iiiJead  of  an  in- 
discriminate number  of  iiidij}'crent  ones,  half  of 
which  die  or  arc  stolen  before  the  period  arrives  for 
putting  them  up  as  porkers.  To  accomplish  this,  a 
suflicient  number  of  the  best  sows  should  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose;  and  so  many  pigs  raised 
from  them  as  will  inaure  the  quantity  jf  pork,  which 
the  farm  ou^ht  to  furnish. 

Whether  it  will  be  most  advisable  to  restrain  these 
hogs  from  running  nt  large  or  not,  cm  be  decided 
with  more  precision  after  the  result  of  those  now  in 
cloie  pens  IS  belter  knowu. 


The  exact  quantity  of  corn  used  by  those,  which 
are  now  in  pens,  should  be  ascertained  and  regularly 
reported,  in  order  to  learn  the  result. 

Stables  and  Farm  Pens. 

These  ought  to  be  kept  well  littered,  and  the  stalls 
clean;  as  well  for  the  comfort  of  the  creatures  that 
are  contained  in  them,  as  for  the  purpose  of  manure; 
but  as  straw  cannot  be  afforded  for  this  purpose, 
leaves  and  such  spoiled  straw  or  weeds  as  willnot  do 
for  food,  must  serve  for  the  stables;  and  the  first, 
that  is,  leaves  and  corn-stalks,  is  all  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  pens.  To  do  this  work  effectually,  let 
the  corn-stalks  be  cut  down  by  a  few  careful  people 
with  sharp  hoes,  so  low  as  never  to  be  in  the  way  of 
scythes  at  harvest;  and  whenever  the  wheat  will  ad- 
mit carts  to  run  on  it  without  injury,  let  them  be 
brought  off  and  slacked  near  the  farm  pens.  In  like 
manner  let  the  people,  with  their  blankets,  go  every 
evening,  or  as  often  as  occasion  may  require,  to  the 
nearest  wood,  and  fill  them  with  leaves  for  the  pur- 
poses above  mentioned;  bottomins;  the  beds  with 
corn-stalks,  and  covering  Ihem  thick  with  leaves.  A 
measure  of  this  sort  will  be,  if  strictly  attended  to, 
and  punctually  performed,  of  great  utility  in  every 
point  of  view.  It  will  save  food,  make  the  cattle  lie 
warm  and  comfortable,  and  produce  much  manure. 
The  hogs  also  in  pens  must  be  well  bedded  in  leaves. 
Fencing. 

As  stock  of  no  kind,  according  to  this  plan,  will 
be  suffered  lo  run  on  the  arable  fields  or  clover  lots, 
(except  sheep  in  the  day  on  the  rye  fields,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,)  partition  fences  between  the 
fields,  until  they  can  be  raised  of  quicks,  may  be 
dispensed  with.  But  it  is  of  great  importance,  that 
all  the  exterior  or  outer  fences  should  be  substanti- 
ally good;  and  those  also  which  divide  the  common, 
or  woodland  pasture,  from  the  fields  and  clover  lots, 
are  lo  be  very  respectable. 

To  accomplish  this  desirable  object  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible,  and  with  the  smallest  expense  of 
timber,  the  post  and  rail  fence  which  runs  from  the 
negro  quarters,  or  rather  from  the  corner  of  tholot 
rnclusini;  them,  up  to  the  division  bet»veen  fields 
Nos.  7  and  8,  may  be  placed  on  the  bonL-  (ivliiiih 
must  be  raised  higher)  running  to  the  creek.  In  like 
manner,  the  fence  from  the  gate,  ivhich  opens  into 
No.  2,  (piile  down  lo  the  river,  alon;;  the  cedar  hedge 
row,  as  also  those  rails  which  are  between  Nos.  1 
and  2,  and  between  Nos.  2  and  3,  may  all  be  taken 
away,  and  applied  to  the  outer  fences,  and  the  fences 
of  llie  lanes  from  the  barn  into  the  woodland  pas- 
ture, and  from  the  former  (the  barn)  into  No.  a;  for 
the  fences  of  all  these  lanes  must  be  good,  as  the 
stock  must  have  a  free  and  uninterrupted  passage 
along  them,  at  all  times,  from  the  barn-yard  to  the 
woodland  pasture. 

All  the  fencing  from  the  last  mentioned  place,  (be- 
tween me  and  iMr.  Mason,)  until  it  joins  Mr.  Lear's 
farm,  and  thence  with  the  line  between  him  and  me, 
until  it  comes  to  the  river,  will  require  to  be  sub- 
stantially Kood;  at  its  terminalion  on  the  river,  de- 
pendence must  be  placed  in  a  water  fence;  for  if  made 
of  common  rails,  they  would  be  carried  olf  by  boat- 
men for  fire-wood.  The  fences  sepnralinj;  fields 
Nos.  I  and  8  from  the  woodland  pasture  must  also 
be  made  good,  to  prevent  depredations  on  the  fields 
by  my  own  stock.  . 

Crops  S,-c.  for  180J. 
No.  5,  is  to  be  in  corn,  and  to  be  invariably  in  that 
article.  It  is  to  be  planted  (if  drills  are  thought  lo 
lie  ineligible  until  the  ground  is  much  improved)  in 
rows,  li  feel  by  I,  or  7  feet  by  H,  the  wide  part  open 
lo  the  soulh.  'I'hesc  hills  arc  to  be  manured  as  high- 
ly as  the  means  will  admit;  and  the  corn  planted 
every  year  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  of  the  preced- 
ing year;  by  doing  whicJi,  and  mixing  the  manure 
and  earib  by  the  ploutih  and  other  workings,  the 
whole  in  time  will  be  enriched. 


I  he  vvashed  and  gullied  parts  of  this  field  should 
be  levelled,  and  as  much  improved  as  possible,  or 
left  uncultivated.  Although  it  is  more  broken  than 
sone  of  the  other  fields,  it  has  its  advantages.  1st, 
it  has  several  inlets  extending  into  it,  with  easy  as- 
cents thereform.  2dly,  It  is  convenient  to  the  mud 
in  Ibe  bed  of  the  creek,  whensoever  (by  means  of 
the  scow)  resort  is  had  thereto,  and  good  landing 
pl:i;es;  and,  3dly,  It  is  as  near  to  the  barn  as  any 
oiler,  when  a  bridge  and  causeway  shall  be  made 
ov(r  the  spring  branch.  To  these  may  be  added, 
tha*  it  is  more  remote  from  squirrels  than  any  other. 
1^03.  G  and  7,  or  such  part  thereof  as  is  not  so 
miuh  washed  or  gullied,  as  to  render  ployghing  in- 
ili^ible,  are  to  be  fallowed  for  wheat.  One  of  which, 
il  both  cannot,  is  lo  have  the  stubble  ploughed  in 
aiil  sown  with  rye,  and  the  low  and  strong  parts  to 
ha.e  timolhy  or  orchard-grass  seeds,  perhaps  both, 
in  Iifferent  places,  sprinkled  over  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  seed.  On  the  rye  pasture  the  sheep 
are  to  be  fed  in  winter  and  spring,  and  treated  in 
all  respects  as  No.  3  in  1800. 

h  the  Years  1802,  1803,  and  soon. 

The  com  ground  remaining  the  same,  two  fields, 
in  the  following  numbers,  will'be  fallowed  for  wheat 
and  treated  in  all  respects  as  mentioned  above;  and 
if  pumpkins,  cymlins,  turnips,  peas,  and  such  like 
growth,  are  found  beneficial  to  the  land,  or  useful 
and  prjfitable  for  stock,  ground  may  readily  be 
lonnd  br  them. 

Thee  are  the  great  outlines  of  a  plan,  and  the 
operatons  of  it,  for  the  next  year,  and  for  years  to 
comcfor  the  river  firm.  The  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  all  the  preparatory  measures  for  carrying 
it  intoeffect  ought  to  be  adopted  without  delay,  and 
invari  bly  pursued.  Smaller  matters  may,  and  un- 
doubt  dly  will,  occur  occasionally,  but  none  it  is  pre- 
sume, that  can  militate  against  it  materially. 

Tccarry  it  into  effect  advantageously,  it  becomes 
the  iidispensable  duty  of  him,  who  is  employed  to 
overiok  and  conduct  the  operations,  to  take  a  pro- 
specive  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness which  is  laid  before  bim,  tbnt  the  several  parts 
Hift-^ot  may  ne  so  ordered  and  arranged,  as  that  one 
sOTlof  work  may  follow  another  sort  in  proper  suc- 
ce^on,  and  without  loss  of  labor  or  of  lime;  for 
noting  is  a  greater  waste  of  the  latter,  and  co'nse- 
qufltly  of  the  former,  (time  producing  labor,  and 
lab*  money,)  than  shifting  from  one  thing  lo  another 
befte  it  is  finished,  as  if  chance  or  the  impulse  of 
thetnoment,  not  judgment  and  foresight,  directed 
theaeasure.  It  will  be  acknowledged,  that  weather 
an*lher  circumstances  may  at  times  interrupt  a 
regbr  course  of  proceedings,  but  if  a  plan  is  well 
dig«ed  beforehand,  they  cannot  interfere  long,  with 
a  rrh  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  bu- 
sing, and  the  crops  he  is  to  attend  to. 

Etry  attentive  and  discerning  person,  who  has 
the  hole  business  of  the  year  laid  before  him,  and 
is  adiaintcd  with  the  nature  of  the  work,  can  be  at 
no  let  to  lay  il  out  to  advantage.  He  will  know 
that  lere  are  many  things  which  can  be  accomplish- 
ed inwintcr  as  well  as  in  summer;  others,  that 
springiummer,  and  autumn  only  are  fit  for;  in  a 
»yord,  use  the  wise  man's  saying,  that  "there  is  a 
time  al  a  season  for  all  things,"  and  that  unless 
they  a  embraced,  nolhing  will  thrive  or  go  on 
smooth,  'i'herc  are  many  sorts  of  in-doors  work, 
which  »i  be  executed  in  hail,  rain,  or  snow,  as  well 
as  in  sishinc;  and  if  Ihry  are  set  about  in  fair  wea- 
ther, fdess  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,)  there  will 
be  nrfing  to  ilo  in  foul  weather;  the  people  there- 
fore Dst  he  idle.  The  man  of  prudence  and  forc- 
sightrill  always  keep  these  things  in  view,  and  or- 
der hwork  accordingly,  so  as  lo  snffer  no  waste  of 
time  r  idleness.  These  same  observations  apply 
nithjual  force  to  frozen  ground,  and  to  ground  too 
wet  work  III,  or  which  if  worked  will  be  injured 
Ibercr. 
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These  observations  tiiiKht  be  s|iuii  to  a  ktc*'*' 
length,  but  they  are  surticicnt  to  produce  rellcctioti; 
and  rellection,  «ilh  industry  aud  proper  attenlioD, 
will  produce  the  end  that  is  to  be  wished. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  1  cannot  forbear  to 
add,  and  in  strong  terms;  it  is,  that  whenever  1  «r- 
der  a  thing  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done;  or  a  reasin 
given  at  the  time,  or  as  soon  as  the  impracticability 
is  discovered,  why  it  cannot  be  done,  which  will 
produce  a  countermand  or  change,  but  it  is  cot 
lor  the  person  receiving  the  order  to  suspend,  or 
dispense  with  its  execution;  and  after  it  has  been 
supposed  to  have  gone  into  tlTcct,  to  be  told,  that  no- 
thing has  been  done  in  it,  that  it  icill  be  done,  or 
that  it  could  not  be  done-»eithcr  of  these  is  unplea- 
sant and  disagreeable  to  me,  having  been  all  luy  life 
accustomed  to  more  regularity  and  punctuality. 
Nothing  but  system  and  method  ace  required  to  ac- 
complish any  reasonable  requests.  , 


SUGAR. 

The  sugar  cane,  ^irundo  Saccharifira,  is  a  yellow 
joiuted  reed,  Irom  each  joint  of  which  springs  a 
stem,  of  a  line  straw  colour.  It  attains  various 
heights  according  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  ivhich 
it  Is  planted.  The  best  soil  is  a  reddish  earth,  on  a 
clayey  substratum,  and  in  such  soil  it  grows  to  the 
height  of  seven  feet.  The  stalk  of  the  cane  coitains 
a  pithy  substance,  which  possesses  an  abundanie  of 
juice,  exquisitely  but  not  cloyingly  sweet.  The 
stalk  is  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  liistloce 
between  the  eyes  from  one  to  three  inches.  When 
perfectly  ripe  it  is  cutoff  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  that  part  which  is  left  in  the  grounl  is 
suffered  to  grow  and  reproduce.  Suckers  or  rations 
are,  however,  preferred  in  the  West  Indies,  wljch 
are  said  to  yield  a  much  more  rapid  and  frequeitly 
as  proQlable  a  crop  as  that  of  the  parent  cane.  Aler 
the  canes  are  cut  they  are  conveyed  to  the  m|l. 
The  mill  generally  used  is  a  simple  machine,  com- 
posed of  three  upright  cylinders  about  forty  incLtf 
in  length  and  twenty-five  in  diameter 
these  cylinders,  the  canes  are  compressed  until  th( 
juice  is  completely  drawn  out  and  the  canes  perfect 
iy  pulverized.  They  are  sometimes  put  in  motioi 
by  water,  but  more  frequently  by  mules.  In  th 
West  Indies,  the  negroes  who  attend  them  ofte 
meet  with  serious  accidents.  Exhausted  by  fatigut 
and  worn  out  by  constant  vigilance,  they  are  af 
to  slumber  over  their  labour,  and  at  such  time,  th 
arm  is  frequently  caught  between  the  rollers,  ani 
the  head,  body  and  limbs,  crushed  in  a  moment,  t 
atoms.  The  juice,  after  it  has  been  expressed  fron 
the  cane,  falls  into  a  leaden  bed,  from  which  it  i 
conveyed,  through  a  wooden  gutter,  lo  the  boilin 
bouse.  The  pulverized  canes  are  used  as  fuel,  anI 
the  ashes  as  a  manure:  hence  no  part  of  this  valu- 
ble  plant  is  entirely  lost.  The  juice,  after  it  l»s 
run  into  the  boiling  bouse  is  received  into  three  cp- 
per  clarifiers,  of  various  dimensions.  When  he 
clariGer  is  filled  with  liquor,  the  lixivium  of  limi  is 
applied  to  remove  the  superabundant  acid,  'ne 
pint  of  lime  is  generally  allowed  to  one  hunced 
gallons  of  liquor.  There  are  also  in  the  boing 
house,  besides  the  clarifiers,  three  boilers,  dimimb- 
ing  in  size  from  the  leache  to  the  clarifier.  Wen 
the  scum  is  formed  on  the  surface  the  liquor  is  |'e- 
vented  from  boiling  by  the  removal  of  the  fire  ad 
application  of  a  damper.  It  is  then  permitted  o 
remain  until  the  scum  becomes  quite  thick,  aftr 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  large  copper,  through, 
channel,  completely  clarified-  In  this  copper  the 
scum  the  liquor  once  more  after  it  has  been  considi 
rably  reduced  by  evaporation.  It  is  ladled  into  th 
third  boiler,  and  from  thence  into  the  teache,  an 
lastly  into  the  cooler,  which  is  a  small  woode 
trough,  of  a  conic  form.  In  the  cooler  the  suga 
becomes  crystallized,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  cui 
iog-bousej  where  it  lemains  till  the  molasses  draii 


Ironi  it.  The  sugar  cane  is  said  to  contain  one  part 
of  water,  one  of  sugar,  and  one  of  mucilaginous 
gum,  with  some  essential  oil.  \Vhen  the  mill  is  in 
operation  the  negroes,  where  the  cane  is  cultivated, 
begin  to  regain  their  woiiled  vigour  of  body:  sickli- 
ness is  banished,  and  its  place  supplicil  by  the  most 
vigorous  health.  Almost  every  animal  in  nature 
reaps  some  advantage  from  this  inestimable  sweet; 
and  to  all  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree  salutary  and  nu- 
tritious. It  may  not  be  improper  to  add  to  this  brief 
account  of  the  growth  of  the  cane  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar,  the  process  adopted  in  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  preservation  of  Tamarinds,  a  fruit  which 
grows  abundantly  ill  those  islands,  and  forms  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  This  is  done  in  sugar 
mills.  The  fruit,  when  perfectly  ripe  is  taken  out  of 
the  pod  and  placed  in  small  casks,  in  layers;  boiling 
syrup  is  then  poured  over  them  until  the  casks  are 
thoroughly  filled,  when  they  are  shut  up,  and  all  is 
completed  and  ready  for  exportation. 

[fl'ashingtoH  Chronicle. 
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Le  Soli. 


CROPS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  to  his  friend  in  this  city ,  dated  Ibth 
Dec.  ISi'J. 

"Your  brother's  crop  will  not  be  very  bountiful  in 
rice  or  cotton,  though  infinitely  better  than  a  great 
many  planters;  his  corn  we  learn  from  his  manager 
will  equal  at  \east  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  this 
is  a  very  great  crop  for  any  thing  short  of  the  fer- 
tile swamps  of  the  Congaree,  VVateree,  &c.  The 
crop  of  cotton  in  this  state  is  indeed  short;  what 
think  you  of  two  instances  which  at  this  moment 
present  themselves  to  my  recollection,  of  three 
bales  Icng  staple  from  eighty  acres,  and  three  and  a 
half  biles  of  the  same  from  forty  acres.  One  more 
of  one  of  the  best  planters  on  the  Sea  Islands,  who 
with  iO  hands  will  make  only  twenty-five  bales. 
"The  rice  crops  are  generally  gooil,  but  wo  see 
rhrough^now  the  losses  sustained  by  the  gale  of  the  23d 
■  ■  August,  the  bulk  of  straw  in  the  barnyards  does  not 
yield  a  due  quantity  of  rice,  and  when  beat  we  find 
it  shews  the  effect  of  the  gale  in  the  impaired 
quality.  You  must  have  forgotten  almost  all  about 
rice  and  cotton,  but  this  will  remind  you  a  little  of 
the  prevailing  topics  of  our  southern  latitudes." 


HOKTICUI.TURE. 


(From  "Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine.") 
WINE  GRAPES. 
PINEAU-FRANC— Pr.  Cat.  No.  102. 

Franc-pineau,  Dub.  Pinet. 

Bon  plant.  Fignolet. 

Raisin  de  Bowgogne,'\  Pinsale. 

Maurillon  noir,  S.  Erroneously.    Piiicaou. 

MoriUon  noir,  y 

Vitis  acinis  mtnori6iu,  oblongis,  rfi(/cisjimi«,  Garid. 

The  bunch  of  this  grape  is  small,  of  rather  a  co- 
nical form,  supported  by  a  very  short  peduncle,  and 
formed  of  oblong  berries  closely  set,  of  a  flesh  co- 
loured red.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  lightest 
beneath,  and  covered  on  both  sides  when  they  first 
expand  with  down,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Morillon  noir;  they  are  supported  on  long  petioles, 
and  are  divided  into  three  principal  lobes,  which 
are  slightly  indented  on  their  edges. 

The  vine  is  not  very  productive,  but  its  fruit  has 
an  excellent  taste  and  produces  the  most  delicate 
wines  of  Burgundy.  The  wood  is  red  and  the  joints 
near  to  each  other.  It  will  be  perceived  that  this 
grape  is  known  by  various  names  in  the  different 
French  vineyards,  and  it  is  often  confused  with  the 
Other  rarieties  of  the  Pioeau  or  Morillon. 


Pinenu  uris. 
Grise\  bUwc,  Dull. 
Petit  muicadet. 
Jiitvemat  i^ris. 
liin  ifrii. 
Maltpisie. 
Pouili. 


Jjt  Gremulin. 
Froincnteua. 
C'enlil  fcrii. 
H'cin  klffcln  i(riu. 
(irau  klotfner. 
Bureau. 


Cray  Jluvcrnul. 
Vitis  achiSj  miiioi  ibus,  dulcibus  ci  griuis,  Garid. 
This  has  leaves  of  a  lively  green  hue  and  slightly 
lobed;  the  jclusters  are  short,  moderately  large, 
composed  of  round  berries  which  are  pretty  close, 
of  a  grayish  colour,  and  of  a  s>vect  and  perluined 
flavour.  Thtre  were  vineyards  formerly  in  France 
composed  enirely  of  this  grape,  and  the  fine  vine- 
yard of  Pouilli  is  still  so  in  a  great  measure.  It  is 
also  found  it  the  vineyards  of  Provence,  and  is 
known  in  thedifferent  districts  by  a  great  variety  of 
names,  and  often  confused  with  other  varieties  as 
the  synonymes  evince.  The  white  wine  made  from 
it  is  in  high  esteem,  and  deemed  the  third  best  in 
France.  It  ibounds  in  alcohol  and  has  much  body, 
is  clear  and  Bellow  with  a  line  bouquet.  The  vine 
is  said  to  succeed  best  in  a  sandy  or  gravelly  soil, 
and  on  incliied  and  warm  expositions;  but  a  cele- 
brated vigneron  has  informed  me  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed in  almost  any  situation  that  is  open  and  airy. 
It  is  very  hardy  end  one  of  the  least  difficult  in 
point  of  culture,  aid  in  addition  to  its  wine  proper- 
ties, is  esteemed  at  a  table  fruit. 
BOURGUIGNON  NOIR,Duh.— Pr.Cat.No.  104- 

Trousieau  du  Jura.         Damas. 

Tresseau.  Grosse-terine. 

Plant  d'Jlrl'.s.  Pied-rougc- 

Plant  de  Rn.  Cote  rouge. 

Boucaris.  Gourdoux. 

Etrange.  Rouge  de  Bourgogne. 

Jled  Burgundy. 
Vitis  acino  oblongo,  minus  acuta,  nif^o  eidulci,  Garid. 
This  grape  has  in  /Is  berry  a  great  resemblance 
to  the  Pineju-franc,  but  it  is  less  elongated  in  pro- 
portion lo  iis  size,  and  the  bunches  are  not  so  com- 
pactly formed.  Its  leaves  are  rather  obtuse  at  the 
apex,  divided  into  five  distinct  lobes,  regularly  in- 
dented and  lupporlcd  upon  a  short  very  red  petiole. 
This  varietj  is  also  known  under  a  great  many 
common  nanes,  as  is  designated  by  the  synonymes. 
It  yields  gotd  crops,  and  succeeds  well  on  strong 
soils,  and  is, in  common  with  its  congeners  of  the 
pineau  famil},  deemed  among  the  most  valuable 
that  are  cultivited  for  wine. 
BOURGUIGf  ON  BLANC,  Duh.— Pr.  Cat.  No. 
105. 

White  birgundy.  Mek. 

Pineau  Uanc.  Gueuche  blanc, 

Feuille  rmde.  Menu. 

Picarnewi.  Gouche. 

Vitis  Kid  coufeita,  acino  ovalo,  riridi  lutesccntc. 
The  leaf  is  large,  slightly  covered  with  dotvo, 
and  of  a  much  pabr  green  beneath  than  above,  in- 
dented on  its  edge,  but  not  distinctly  lobed.  The 
clusters  are  composed  of  berries  somewhat  oblong 
and  very  closely  s«t,  which  become  of  a  line  yellow 
colour  at  the  period  of  maturity. 
AUVERNAT  ROUGE  CLAIR.— Pr.  Cat.  No.  03. 

Rose  BurgiAdy.  Fromenteau, Spieoger. 

Gris  rouge.  Gentil  rose' 

Rothliehtner. 
This  grape  is  much  cultivated  in  the  vineyards  of 
Champagne,  in  coinexion  with  the  Auvernat  blanc 
and  Auvernat  gris,  to  form  the  far  famed  wine  of 
that  name.  It  resembles  in  its  general  qualities  the 
other  varieties  of  the  same  family,  its  principal 
variation  being  in  its  colour.  It  ripens  also  at  the 
same  time,  maturing  its  fruit  here  early  in  Seplem- 
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her;  Ihe  vine  is  hardy  and  of  easy  culture.  In  the 
vineyards  of  that  part  of  France  situtted  on  the 
Ktiine,  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  ard  succeeds 
Hell,  yielding  abundant  crops  and  affording  cxcel- 
lenl  nine,  which  has  much  body  and  in  aromatic 
flavour. 

In  addition  to  those  described  there  are  other  va- 
rieties of  the  Pineau  or  Morillon  lamily.such  as  the 
Morillon  gros  violet,  Pineau  de  couUige,  Pineau 
tleuri.and  various  others.  The  Morilbn  panache 
Hill  be  found  under  the  head  of  striked  Aleppo 
among  the  table  grapes. 

The  appellations  Pineau,  Auvernat,  aid  Morillon 
are  often  indiscriininalely  ap(>lied  to  diftrent  varie- 
ties of  this  family.— The  varieties  are  also  known 
by  a  greater  number  of  names  as  syn)nymcs  than 
any  other  class,  which  arises  from  lh;ir  being  far 
more  extensively  cultivated,  and  fronitheir  having 
received  new  titles  in  the  ditferent  localities  to 
which  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  trans- 
planted. 


IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  ?LANrS. 

Col.  Carr,  proprietor  of  the  B;irlam  Botanic 
Garden,  near  PhiUiielphia,  has  just  received, 
through  the  agency  of  Mr.  James  Koialdson,  a  va- 
luable collection  of  plants  of  Ihe  soulli,  transmitted 
from  Mexico  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Poinsett  and  our  wor- 
thy townsman  Professor  Keating.  Tjis  collection 
embraces  fifty  species  of  the  cactus,  a  genus  distin- 
guished in  all  its  varieties  from  eiery  (iher  tribe  by 
the  most  striking  and  interesting  characteristics. 
Col  Carr  having  made  his  selections  of  a  plant  of 
each  species,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
dofiors,  Ihe  residue  will  be  sent  lo  somi  other  bota- 
nic establishment. 

This  liberal  donatioo  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  extensive  collection  at  theBartram  Garden, 
and  will  give  a  new  attraction  to  an  establishment 
which  previously  possessed  so  many  claims  on  ihc 
attention  of  the  lovers  of  botany. 

How  much  might  our  public  agents  abroad  aid 
the  cause  of  the  natural  sciences  in  this  country  by 
giving  a  small  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject! 

Mr.  Prince,  proprietor  of  the  Linnaan  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Flushing,  L.  I.  has  also  re:eived  from 
the  same  gentlemen,  an  extensive  colliKlion  of  the 
most  valuable  trees  and  plants  of  the  Mexican  re- 
gion, including  those  that  are  natives  o,'  ihe  highest 
mountains.  Among  which  are  compriied  Ihe  whole 
of  Ihe  Cactus  family  as  far  as  was  posiible  to  be  ob- 
tained— the  far  famed  Cheirostemon  jiatanoides  or 
hand  flowir  tree— Ihree  ever-green  ipecies  of  the 
oak,  with  beautiful  and  peculiar  foliige— the  Fus- 
rhsia  arborescens,  with  large  laurel  Ike  leaves— the 
Cestrum  nocturnum  or  night  smelliogjasmine- Big- 
nnnia  jaaminifolia,  staled  by  Mr.  Poinsett  lo  be  one 
of  Ihe  most  beautiful  climbing  plants  in  Ihe  world — 
Passiflora  ligularis  or  large  Mexican  granadilla  with 
eatable  fruit— Richardsoiiia  laurifolia— Zephyran- 
thescarinata, rosea, and  Candida, Mammeaamericana 
or  Great  Mammee  apple— Lauruspersfa  or  Alligator 
pear — Montaiioa  arborescens — Hibiscus  rosamonta- 
na — several  inagniQcent  species  of  Amaryllis,  Cri- 
nura.  Panczatuiin.  and  Bignonii— Ihe  very  singu- 
lir  scarlet  leaveil  Euphorbia — several  species  of  As 
clepias  and  Echiles- the  round  fruited  dlabash 
tree,  or  Crescentia — several  original  species  of  the 
Dahlia— black  flowerine  Gnnolo)Us— Ihe  Montezu- 
ma rose,  and  Ihe  red  and  white  Mexican  rose  trees — 
several  beautiful  species  of  Acacii  and  Mimosa — the 
Mexican  Schious,  which  adorns  he  road  sides,  and 
whose  branches  are  pendant  like  those  of  the  weep- 
ing willow,  and  are  loaded  with  scarlet  fruit — Stevia 
alba  and  various  other  objects  calculated  to  elicit 
the  greatest  interest  among  boltaists  and  borticul- 
(uristf. 


(From  the  New  York  Far.  and  Hurt.  Rep.) 

New  Plints  from  the  Westekn  Coast  of 
North  America  —By  Michael  Floy. 

Sir, — In  a  late  number  of  Ihe  Botanical  Register 
I  observe  that  among  the  many  new  and  rure  plants, 
collected  by  Mr.  Douglass,  the  London  Horticultu- 
ral Missionary  lo  Ihe  Columbia  river,  a  new  genus 
which  has  been  called  Husackia  in  honour  of  Doctor 
David  Hosack,  of  this  city,  the  President  and  P»troii 
of  the  New- York  Horticultural  Society. 

As  this  mark  of  respect  paid  lo  the  Dr.  by  Mr. 
Douglass  is  gratifying  to  our  feelings  as  Americans, 
and  highly  complimentary  to  him,  I  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Botanical  Resiislcr,  No.  6,  of  volume 
2d,  London,  printed  August  1st,  1829.     Page  1057. 

"Hosackia  iicoiac,  two  coloured  Hosackia;  Dia- 
delphia  Decandria;  nat.  ord.  Leguminos  Lotec,  "a 
pretty  perennial  plant  found  by  Mr.  Douglass,  in 
overflowed  meadoivs,  betweeii  Fort  Vancouver  and 
the  grand  rapids  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  easily  increased  by  seeds." 

"For  Ihe  characters  of  Ihe  genus,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing valuable  remarks,  we  are  indebted  lo  our 
friend,  Mr.  George  Benlham,  who  has  studied  that 
portion  of  Legumino:-a:,  to  which  Hosackia  belongs, 
with  much  care: 

"This  plant  has  much  of  the  habit,  as  well  as  the 
inflorescence  and  fruit,  of  a  Lotus,  to  which  genus 
Dr.  Hooker  has  referred  it  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine; but,  independently  of  Ihe  characters  which 
may  be  drawn  from  the  position  of  (he  ala,  and  Ihe 
capitate  stigma,  the  pinnate,  not  lernate,  leaves,  and 
the  absence  of  the  large  foliaceous  stipultc  of  Lotus; 
characters  which  appear  to  be  of  importance  among 
most  of  Ihe  Leguminosa: — perhaps  alone  suffice  for 
the  adoption  of  the  genus  Hosackia,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Douglass. 

"To  this  genus,  should  be  referred  the  Lotus  <e 
riceua  of  Pursh,  which  Nutlall,  on  account  »f  Ihe 
position  of  Ihe  Jltce,  transferred  lo  TrigonelU,  un- 
der ilic  name  of  Trigonella  Americana,  but  which 
differs  from  the  other  species  of  that  genus  hy  il« 
fruit  being  cylindrical,  and  not  reticulate,  the  size  of 
the  carina,  and  its  general  habit.  "The  leaves  in 
Ibis  species  are  generally  Iril'oliolate;  but  then  the 
two  lower  leaflets  are  seldom  opposite,  as  in  Ihe 
truly  trifoliate  genera,  and  in  the  leaves  of  the  more 
robust  specimens,  a  fourth  and  even  a  fifth  leaflet 
may  often  be  observed;  Ihe  stipules  are  so  small  as 
scarcely  to  be  visible. 

"Specimens  of  this  species  were  also  brought  by 
Mr.  Douglass  from  the  North-west  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca, as  well  as  of  two  other  species,  which  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  genus.  The  species  described, 
are. 

1  Hosackia  becolur. 

2  Pubescem. 
("Lotus  Sericeua,  Pursh,  flor.  2 

3  Purshiana.    \  -,.^'Jg^^,^,|j    Americana,   Nult. 
L     gen.  2.  p.  liO. 

4  Parvijlora. 
Also,  another  new  genus,  from  Ihc  same  country, 

and  Introduced  by  ihe  same  collector,  (Mr.  D.  Doug- 
lass,) appears  in  the  June  number  of  Ihe  Hiilanical 
Register,  No.  4,  interesting  to  the  state  of  New  York 
in  particular.  The  CLl^TONiA,  in  honour  of  Ihe 
late  Gov.  Clinton.  Clintoma  elegans,  nat.  order, 
Lobeliaceoe.  "A  procumbent  hardy  annual,  which," 
Mr.  Douglass  informs  us,  is  very  common  in  low, 
grassy,  overflowed  grounds,  on  the  plains  of  the 
Columbia,  near  Wallawallah  river,  and  near  the 
head  springs  of  Ihe  Multnomak;  flowering  from  June 
till  August.  "With  us,  it  firms  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  annuals  with  "hich  we  are  acquainted. 
Notwilhslanding  Ihe  want  of  spreading  foliage  to 
give  its  flowers  efl'ecl,  Ihe  latter  are  of  so  brilliant  a 
colour,  that  Ihe  plants,  when  grown  in  broad  patches, 
reiemble  a  carpet  o(  silver  and  blue. 


'Clintonia,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton,  an  amia 
bic  excellent  man,  and  a  distinguished  patron  ol 
American  investigation,  [Un.  Gar.  .Wag- 

SILK  WORMS. 
M.  Turck  of  Plombiers,  (in  France,)  having  pro- 
posed the  employment  of  the  leaves  of  Ihe  Scorio- 
ne:a,  lo  rear  silk  worms,  Madile,  Coie,  of  Epinal, 
Hfcs  requested  to  try  Ihe  experiment;  the  success 
was  complete.  The  silk  produced,  did  not  yield  in 
ocellence  to  that  produced  by  the  worms  fed  upon 
.Mulberry  leaves,  and  surpassed  Ihe  specimens  ob- 
liined  from  worms  fed  upon  Lettuce  leaves.  Thie 
new  food  does  not  in  Ihe  least  degree  derange  Ihe 
vital  functions  and  habits  of  these  insects.  The 
quantity  of  silk  obt;iined  was  at  least  double  to  that 
procured  by  employing  Ihe  lettuce  leaves;  and  Ihe 
lability  with  which  the  plants  of  the  Scorionera  can 
be  raised,  renders  it  desirable  that  Curlher  experi- 
ments should  be  made  in  this  country  on  this  inte- 
resting subject.  We  leain  with  pleasu.'e  that  Mr. 
B',.  C.  Cyuet,  member  of  the  Linnaean  Societies  of 
Paris  and  New  York,  has  written  to  his  friends,  in 
France,  lo  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  the  seeds  of 
tbat  valuable  plant,  which,  naturalized  here,  would 
much  accelerate  Ihe  time  at  which  Ihe  importation 
of  sill,  exceeding  now  in  value  the  whole  exporta- 
tion of  our  bread  stuffs,  would  be  much  reduced. 


KVRAIi  ECOXHOMV. 


(F-om  the  Amer.  Turf  Reg.  and  Sport.  Mag.  No.  6.) 

VETERINARY. 
[We  have  been  particularly  requested  by  a  corres- 
poident  and  subscriber  from  East  Florida,  to  devote 
OIL-  attention  to  what  he  calls  the  blind  staggers;  a  dis- 
ease  which  he  represents  as  very  fatal  in  that  district 
<ii country.  It  will  always  give  us  pleasure  to  be  able 
t(  answer  such  calls;  and,  as  an  evidence  of  tliis  dis- 
;,.«tioii,  Tvc  publish  the  following  Bccouiit  of  the 
wmptoms  and  cure  of  staggers,  as  given  by  Pernn. 
jut  we  must  remark,  that  when  such  demands  are 
lade,  it  would  be  proper,  that  the  person  asking  for 
e  iiiforiiiation,  should  give  us  a  detailed  account  of 
(e  si/m/jtortis  which  have  manifested  themselves  in 
I  e  pro<rress  of  the  disease  to  which  he  alludes;  aa 
lis  will  enable  us  to  refer  to  our  own,  or  to  the 
(  periencc  of  others,  for  the  best  curative  means 
'  lich  may  have  been  employed  in  analogous  cases.] 

h'AGGERS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BrAIX. 

This  disease  is  divided  into  two  classes;  viz.  tho 
i  iepy  and  mad  staggers.  Tho  first  is,  when  the  an- 
i  al  becomes  heavy,  inactive,  and  shews  an  inclina- 
tui  to  sleep,  with  his  head  resting  in  the  manger, 
atonipanied  with  a  slow  fever. 

Vlie  mad  staggers  seize  the  horse  nearly  in  the 
sat  manner;  but  the  animal  soon  becomes  furious, 
falldown,  deprived  of  all  voluntary  motion,  his  eyes 
ti.\(l  and  insensible  to  light,  his  breathing  quick  and 
labficnis,  with  great  motion  of  the  flunks;  he  often 
risi ,  and  nller  plunging  violently  ogaiiist  any  thing 
lliiuiiiprars  before  hiiii.  tiills  down  in  the  sameinsen- 
silil.>^latc.  The  jiiilse  is  very  iiuirk  and  full,  with  a 
foa    at  the  mouth,  which  gradually  abates  as  he  re- 
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Caisk. — The. -sleepy  staggers  is  nothing  more 
tliM  a  stagnation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain; 
liitlic  mad  staggers  is  a  complete  inflammation  of 
li  dura  and  pia  mater  or  immediate  covering  of  the 
tiin,  arising  from  plethora,  or  rupture  of  a  blood  ves- 
J,  in  roiisequcncc  of  some  external  injury  received 
i  the  head. 

iTlie  diagnostic  of  this  disease  will  be  in  proportion 
t  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  the  degree  in  which 
)e  [)ower8  of  sense  and  motion  are  affected.  The 
nease  is  generally  more  fatal  to  old  than  youi^ 
hnea. 
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Till"  I'uro  iiuist  bi'giii,  liy  larsri-  bloi'ilinp,  to  tin- 
nuaiititv  of  tour  or  tivi-  qimrts  iit  a  l.mo,  nml  rfiwut- 
ing  tlio'oi«>ratioii  if  it  is  round  n-iiuisilo;  or  uccordios 
to  the  coiuimiam-o  ot"  llic  syniptoins,  luiil  tlio  8lrcn^|E 
ot'llie  annual.  The  noxl  thing  to  be  iloiio  is,  to  ptfc 
a  consulomblo  doso  of  purging  pliysic;  as  the  horstj  is 
extrcnifly  costive  in  tliis  disease,  we  may  give  tic 
following-  ball  without  any  danger,  viz.  aloes,  ten 
drachiiis;  calomel, one  drachin;  im.xcd  up  with  treade. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  inject  large  clysters  of  warm 
water  and  soap,  or  niarshinallows  and  linseeds,  and 
half  a  puit  of  oil;  or  wann  water,  with  three  ounces 
of  common  salt.  Should  the  disease  continue,  we 
must  apply  a  strong  blister  in  front  ajid  behind  the 
ears,  and  Ukewiso  two  selons  over  the  first  vertebra 
of  the  neck.  If  the  luiinial  refuse  mashes,  and  good 
water  gruel,  he  must  be  ted  with  the  horn,  every  two 
or  threv  hours,  with  the  same.  But  should  the  dis- 
ease continue,  and  its  violence  resist  this  treatment, 
•we  may  tie  up  or  open  the  two  carotid  arteries,  wkich 
operations  1  have  performed  myself  with  success,  af- 
ter every  other  means  have  failed. 

When  the  symptoms  are  abated,  we  must  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  his  appetite,  and  the  food,  which 
must  be  of  warm  mashes  of  bran  and  a  little  oat- 
meal, and  not  given  too  plentifully  at  a  time;  food 
grooming  and  gentle  exercise  will  greatly  contribute 
to  the  recovery  of  the  animal. 

Independent  of  an  inflammation  oftlie  brail,  horses 
are  subject  to  another  kind  of  staggers,  which  arises 
from  a  considerable  distention  of  the  stomach  iiy  food, 
inasmuch  as  to  have  lost  all  power  of  contratting,  in 
consequence  of  an  accuriiulation  of  indigestiBe  food 
taken  into  the  stomach;  the  coats  of  this  vicus,  in 
Buch  a  case,  becoming  so  stretched,  as  to  he  easily 
torn;  juid  when  they  give  way  to  the  disteition,  a 
eudden  death  is  the  consequence. 

This  sort  of  staggers  generally  attack  horset  of  de- 
bilitated constitutions,  old,  and  exposed  to  hart  work, 
and  afterwards  feeding  too  voraciously,  and  lot  al- 
lowing them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to*  mois- 
ten their  food  and  render  it  digestible. 

SvMPToMs. — The  delirium,  or  pain  produced  b  this 
disease,  is  proportionate  to  the  distention  of  ilic  Apm- 
ach,  and  always  attended  with  a  convulsive  twitching 
of  the  muscles  of  the  chest,  and  tottering  of  th:  forf 
legs,  which  frequently  give  way  suddenly,  as  f  the 
horse  was  incapable  of  standing  on  them. 

In  this  kind  of  staggers,  there  is  always  a  yllow- 
ness  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  occasioned  by  tlu  pres- 
sure of  the  stomach  upon  the  gall  ducts,  by  whch  (he 
bile  is  carried  into  the  circulation;  but  it  is  wathy  of 
remark,  that,  in  this  case,  the  animal  is  not  so'urious 
as  in  staggers  produced  by  an  inflammation  jf  the 
brain;  but  they  are  quite  insensible;  and,  indeed 
if  a  horse  afiected  with  this  disease  is  set  at  lib  rty,  he 
is  always  attempting  to  go  forward,  and  wil  fall  in 
any  pit  or  other  precipice,  rather  than  endeaour  to 
avoid  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  staggers,  produced  ly  distcn 
tion  of  the  stomach,  is  nearly  the  same  as  or  an  in 
flammation  of  the  brain,  (e.xcept  the  blecdiig,  which 
must  be  more  moderate,)  particularly  in  debilitated 
subjects.  Nevertheless,  as  the  distention  o'the  stom- 
ach causes  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  th(  vessels  of 
the  brain,  gentle  blood-letting  will  be  necssary;  and 
this  evacuation  is  attended  with  better  effect  when 
taken  from  the  temporal  artery.  Oily  dysters  are 
also  indispensably  necessary;  or  those  conposed  witli 
water  and  soap,  or  water  and  salt.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  give  some  powerful  stiniulis,  in  order 
to  give  the  stomach  sufficient  energy  to  get  rid  of 
its  contents;  the  best  of  which  is  about  half  an  ounce 
of  vitriolic  ether,  diluted  in  a  pint  of  salt  vater;  thi 
eame  dose  may  be  repeated  every  six  hours,  and  of- 
tener  if  necessity  requires  it.  Half  a'pint  of  gin, 
a  quart  of  salt  water,  will  perhaps  answer  the  same 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  we  may  give  a  dose  of 
physic,  composed  of  six  drachms  of  aloes,  and  a 
drachm  of  calomel,  which  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  it  is  found  necessary. 


IiASIBS'  BBFAKTIVIENT. 


BEDS. 

Many,  perhaps,  who  rank  "Ihe  downy  couch" 
high  upon  (heir  list  of  indispensable  comforts,  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  writers  on  the  means  of 
preserving  heallh  h»ve,  almost  unanimously,  includ- 
ed it  among  the  means  calculated  to  rub  the  system 
of  its  due  degree  of  vigour. 

In  youth  especially,  feather  beds,  like  every  other 
(iccies  uf  luxury,  by  causing  a  |>reui»ture  devel- 
opment of  Ihe  system,  witho-jt  stniiglh  propor- 
tionate to  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  often  lay  Ihe 
foundation  for  many  of  those  diseases  by  which 
niultiludes  are  consigned  to  an  early  grave. 

Even  in  persons  of  maturer  years,  by  the  undue 
degree  of  heat  they  accumulate  around  the  body 
during  sleep,  and  Ihe  profuse  perspiration  thence 
induced,  in  the  milder  seasons  of  the  year,  their  ten- 
dency is  to  enervate  Ihe  conslitution,  and  lay  it  open 
to  serious  impressions  from  trifling  degrees  of  cold. 

A  mattress  composed  of  some  soft  and  elastic  ma- 
teri.il,  as  hair  or  moss,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  inva- 
riably preferred.  'I'he  latter,  with  a  proper  amount 
of  covering,  will  be  found  suflSciently  warm  for 
health  and  comfort,  during  even  the  severest  nights 
of  winter. 

On  a  former  occasion,  we  attempted  to  show  Ihe 
susceptibility  of  infants  to  the  influence  of  cold; 
hence,  it  might  be  supposed  that  for  tliem,  a  feather 
bed  would  be  the  most  appropriate;  and  this  opinion 
has  been  attempted  to  be  supported  by  a  reference 
to  the  instinct  of  animals,  among  which  "all  that 
bring  forth  a  feeble  otTspring  prepare  a  soft  bed  for 
their  reception — brood  them  with  their  wings,  or 
clasp  them  to  their  bosom  for  the  sake  of  warmth." 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  during  infancy  a  greater  de- 
gree of  warmth  is  at  all  times  demanded  than  is  ne- 
cessary, or  would  be  proper,  in  after  life;  but,  as  an 
infant  should  never  be  allowed  to  sleep  alone,  it 
can  always  be  preserved  of  a  sufficient  temperature, 
nilbout  having  recourse  to  the  doubtful  expedient 
of  subjecting  It  to  immersion  in  a   bed  of  feathers. 

Doctor  Darwin  has  advised  that  young  children 
"should  not  lie  on  very  hard  beds,  as  it  may  occa- 
sion them  lo  rest  on  too  few  parts  at  a  time,  which 
hardens  these  parts  by  pressure,  and  prevents  their 
proportionate  growth."  A  bed,  such  as  is  here  de- 
scribed, would  most  undoubtedly  be  improper  at 
any  period  of  life.  There  is  a  very  material  dif- 
ference, however,  between  a  soft  and  elastic  mat 
tress,  and  a  bed  so  hard  as  to  occasion  uneasiness 
lo  Ihe  parts  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  From 
sleeping  on  the  former,  even  the  most  delicate  need 
not  be  deterred,  by  any  apprehensions  of  the  inju- 
rious consequences  to  which  the  doctor  alludes. 

If  ever  feather  beds  be  admissible,  it  is  in  the  case 
of  the  aged,  who  are  nearly  as  susceptible  to  the  in 
Quence  of  cold  as  infants;  to  such,  therefore,  a 
warm  bed  is  often  a  matter  of  indispensable  comfort 

Feather  pillows  are  not  less  injurious  than  feather 
beds.  By  preserving  the  head  of  an  immoderate 
warmth,  they  are  apt  to  induce  catarrhs,  and,  in 
the  young,  may  become  the  remote  or  exciting 
cause  of  inflammation  in  Ihe  ear,  eruptions,  pain 
of  the  head,  or  even  more  serious  diseases.  For  the 
same  reason,  all  coverings  for  the  head  at  night, 
excepting  in  the  instance  of  females  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  wear  a  cap  during  the  day,  are  productive 
of  bad  effects.  Children,  therefore,  of  both  sexes, 
should  be  accustomed  from  an  early  age  to  sleep 
with  the  head  bare — the  covering  with  which  na- 
ture has,  in  general,  so  plentifully  supplied  this  por- 
tion of  the  body,  being  amply  sufficient  to  protect  it 
from  cold. 

After  what  has  been  said  above,  upon  Ihe  injuri- 
ous tendency  of  subjecting  Ihe  body  to  an  undue 
degree  of  heat,  during  the  period  of  repose,  cau- 
tions against  an  excess  of  bed  clothes  would  appear 


unnecessary.  It  m  all-iniporlant  that  the  body  be 
covered  with*  sulfKicnry  of  clothing  lo  preserve  it 
comfortably  v»arni,  unci  this  may  be  elTecled  during 
health,  and  io  individuals  uccuttoiued  to  rxerclte, 
by  fewer  blankets,  coverlets,  and  comfurlabU*  (ban 
many  are  actu»l(niicd  lo  pile  upon  the  bed. 

So  injurioiB  is  an  excess  of  heal,  during  repoie, 
esteemed  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  that  he  has  advised,  and 
with  great  propriety,  Ihat  young  persons,  especially 
when  they  ffresent  symptoms  of  languor  and  debili- 
ty, or  com|Jain  of  unrefreshing  sleep,  should  be  ex- 
amined when  in  bed,  "and  if  found  loo  warm, 
atvakened  vithoul  compunction." — The  bed  clolhes 
should  the!  be  thrown  off,  "or  if  the  dry  heat  of 
Ihe  surface  be  considerable,"  he  adds,  "it  will  be 
best  lo  wak  up  and  down  the  room,  in  a  dress  to 
contrived  ts  lo  guard  Ihe  extremities  from  chill, 
while  it  permits  the  residue  of  the  body  to  be  freely 
ventilated. "(--Cool  rooms,  mattresses, and  light  bed 
clothes,  wilj  in  all  cases  prevent  Ihe  necessity  of 
having  recogrse  to  the  expedient  here  directed. 

A  proper  night-dress  is  an  object  of  no  little  im- 
portance.— A  loose  flannel  gown  for  winter,  and  one 
of  muslin  ftr  summer,  will  be  found  the  most  pro- 
per, more  especially  for  children.  No  part  of  the 
clothing  warn  during  the  day  ought,  in  fact,  lo  be 
retained  at  night.*  Whatever  dress  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  free  from  every  species  of  ligature,  parti- 
cularly at  ihose  parts  which  encompass  the  neck  or 
the  extremities.  This  is  an  all-important  caution, 
f^m  a  neglect  of  which  serious  injury  has  repeat- 
edly resulted. 

Closely  ihrouding  a  bed  with  curtains,  is  one  of 
Ihose  numerous  instances  io  which  the  requisitions 
of  fashion  are  found  to  be  opposed  to  health.  By 
preventing  a  fiee  circulation  of  the  air,  they  oblige 
the  individual  ivho  reposes  within  them,  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  repeated  respiration. 
They  become  likewise  receptacles  for  fine  particles 
of  dust,  nhich  are  liable  to  be  inhaled  during  sleep, 
whenever  disturbed  by  the  motions  of  the  curtains 
or  of  the  bedstead;  Ibis  alone,  according  to  VVil- 
lich,  is  a  cause  to  which  many  young  persons  may 
refer  th«  6t8t  development  of  a  coneutnplive  atlark. 

Equally  pernirious  is  the  practice  of  sleeping 
with  Ihe  face  enveloped  in  the  bed-clothes,  as  well 
as  that  most  ridiculous  custom,  so  prevalent  in  this 
country,  of  suspending  a  curtain  over  Ihe  front  of 
an  infant's  cradle. 

Their  own  feelings  might  be  supposed  sufficient 
lo  indice  all  to  assume  in  bed  that  position,  in 
which  every  portion  of  Ihe  body  will  be  left  the 
freest  f-om  constraint;  yet  in  the  case  of  children, 
some  cjuiions  may  be  necessary,  in  order  lo  prevent 
an  awkird  position  from  being  indulged  in,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  sym- 
metrical growth  and  perfect  development  of  the 
system.  Hence  it  is  prudent,  when  young  persons 
lie  upon  their  backs,  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  pil- 
lows, in  order  lo  guard  against  a  contortion  of  Ihe 
spine;  while  lying  on  the  side  requires  pillows  suf- 
ficiently Urge  to  fill  up  Ihe  space  between  the  head 
and  point  of  the  shoulder.  A  constrained  position, 
if  it  had  no  other  bad  effect,  is  a  certain  preventive 
to  sound  anJ  refreshing  sleep. 

Beds  fhoald  never  be  placed  upon  the  floor  it  is 
well  knoirn.  that  in  all  apartments  occupied  by  liv- 
ing beings,  the  inferior  portions  of  Ihe  atmosphere 
are  always  Ihe  most  impure.  The  most  wholesome 
situation  for  the  bed  Is  in  Ihe  middle  of  the  room, 
and  raised  some  feet  from  the  floor.  From  the  vi- 
tiated state  of  the  atmosphere  immediately  above 
the  latter,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  free  venti- 
lation, the  practice  of  placing  the  children's  bed 
beneath  another  bedstead  during  the  day,  cannot  be 
loo  severely  reprobated.  [y<mm<il  of  Health. 

*  Those,  in  particular,  who  are  accustomed  to  wear 
flannel  will  tnd  it  advanlaj^ous  to  dispense  with  it  whilst 
in  bed — or  to  exchange  it  for  an  undress  of  cotton. 
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•■I  AM  ENGAGED." 

We  copy  the  following  article  frooi  Levasseur  s 
Journal  of  Lal'ayette  in  America. 

"The  American  ladies  are  not  more  remarkable 
for  their  severe  conjuijal  fidelity  than  iht  girls  are  for 
their  constancy  to  their  engagemenls.  At  parties  i 
have  oflen  had  young  ladies  pointed  out  to  nie  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  who  had  been  engaged,  and  of 
«  hose  future  husbands,  one  was  in  Eunpe,  pursuing 
his  studies,  another  in  China,  attending  to  his  coni- 
Diercial  business,  and  a  third  dangerously  employed 
in  the  »vhale  fishery,  in  the  most  distant  sas.  Young 
girls  thus  engaged,  hold  the  middle  plac;  in  society 
between  their  still  disengaged  companiois  and  the 
married  ladies.  They  have  already  lost  lome  of  the 
thoughtless  gaiety  of  the  former,  and  assumed  a 
slight  tinge  of  the  other.  The  numerois  aspirants, 
designated  here  by  the  name  o( beaux,  vhich  at  first 
surrounded  them,  and  were  received  uitil  a  choice 
was  made,  still  bestow  upon  them  delcate  atten- 
tions, but  by  no  means  so  particular  as  ftrmerly;  and 
should  one  of  them,  either  from  ignoraice  or  obsti- 
nate hopes,  persist  in  offering  his  hear;  and  hand, 
the  answer  "I  am  engaged,"  given  wi'b  a  sweet 
frankness  and  an  indulgent  smile,  soon  destroys  all 
his  illusions,  without  wounding  his  pride.  Engage- 
ments of  this  sort  preceding  marriage  are  very 
common,  not  only  in  ISew  York,  but  throjghout  the 
United  States;  and  it  is  exceedingly  rart  that  they 
are  not  fulfilled  with  religious  fidelity.  Public  opin- 
ion is  very  severe  on  this  point,  and  doei  not  spare 
either  of  the  two  parties  which  may  dispose  of  them- 
selves without  the  consent  of  the  other." 


nuzscEiiiiAsrsovs. 


HYDROPHOBIA. 

The  Boston  Commercial  Gazette  in  remarking  on 
a  horrible  case  of  Hydrophobia  copied  into  that  pa- 
per from  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig, has  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs,  in  which  a  remedy  for  the  disease, 
certainly  worthy  of  being  brought  to  the  test  of  ex- 
periment, is  suggested. 

A  writer  in  the  London  Courier  of  the  30th  Sep- 
tember, calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  what  he 
considers  the  most  suitable  plan  of  treatment  when 
this  disease  has  actually  taken  place.  "We  observe 
says  the  writer,  that  in  hydrophobia  there  is  a  con- 
stant thirst,  and  great  dryness  of  the  skin — th;  pulse 
■9  quick  ar^d  hard — the  whole  system  appears  lo  have 
undergone  a  violent  change,  and  nothing  distresses 
the  patient  so  much  as  the  pain  and  difiicult;  In  de- 
pjlutltion.  Under  these  circumstances,  werelhe  pa- 
tient to  be  placed  in  a  warm  or  vapour  bath,  and 
kept  there  till  perspiration  takes  place;  were  ihe  most 
suitable  diaphoretics  had  recourse  to,  and  Ihe  skin 
kept  in  a  state  of  perspiration  for  some  lime — we, 
in  reasoning  from  analogy,  might  be  able  to  subdue 
the  thirst  and  febrile  action,  and,  poiliaps,  by  the 
exhalant  arteries  throw  ofTthc  disease  fiom  the  fluids 
of  the  body."  In  corroboration  of  the  views  here 
stated,  the  writer  refers  the  reader  to  llie  following 
remarkable  case,  as  reported  in  the  Dublin  Morning 
Post  of  the  25th  October. 

"In  my  early  days  (says  the  narrator"  there  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  I  was  brought  up,  a 
man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bitten  by  a  dog 
that  was  considered  to  be  in  a  rabid  state.  Some  time 
afterwards  the  man  grew  unwell,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately manifested  all  the  horrible  symptoms  of  hydro- 
phobia, which  increased  to  such  an  alarailng  degree, 
that  his  friends  had  come  to  the  rcsoluti)n  of  adopt- 
ing the  dreadful  alternative  of  putting  a  i  end  to  his 
existence  by  suffocation;  and  for  this  |urpose  four 
men  spread  a  bed  on  Ihe  floor,  and  forced  the  unfor- 
tunate man  down  upon  it,  covering  him  vith  another 
bed, upon  which  they  stretched  themselves  to  prevent 
him  from  getting  breath,  wEile  bis  wife  and  a  lew  re- 


lations ivere  in  another  apartment  awaiting  the  aw- 
ful event.  The  struggles  and  groans  of  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  were  for  some  time  adequate  to  make 
human  nature  shudder,  during  which  time  his  wife  s 
feelings  may  be  imagined,  but  cannot  be  described; 
but  alter  a  little  time,  the  noise  in  the  fatal  apart- 
ment ceased,  when  she  rushed  in  with  frantic  despair, 
and,  with  almost  supernatural  strength,  forced  the 
men  from  off  her  husband's  body,  declaring,  that 
'let  Ihe  consequence  be  what  it  would, she  would  let 
the  Almighty  take  the  manner  of  her  husband's  death 
in  his  own  hand.'  \Vhen  she  removed  the  bed  that 
lay  upon  him,  he  lay  almost  lifeless;  and  so  ardent 
had  been  his  struggle,  that  the  sweat  had  oozed  from 
every  pore  in  his  skin,  and  in  such  a  quantity  that  it 
formed  a  small  dam  in  tlie  floor.  After  he  was  a 
short  time  exposed  to  the  air,  he  revived  and  sat  up 
telling  the  by-standers  that  his  madness  had  left  him; 
and  it  was  so  in  reality,  for  he  lived  long  and  happy 
with  his  wife,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in  sav- 
ing his  life,  and  had  by  him  a  large  family  after  bis 
recovery.    He  died  at  last  a  natural  death." 


FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Summary  statement  of  the  receipts  and  payments 
at  the  Treasury  for  Ihe  year  commencing  1st  De- 
cember, 1823,  and  ending  30th  November,  1829. 

RECEIPTS. 
Lands  and  land  office  fees        .        ;    $  97,290  79 
Auction  commissions  .  .  19,000  00 

Auction  duties        .         .  .        .     140,518  75 

Dividends  on  Bank  stock  .         121,289  00 

Dividends  on  bridge  and  turnpike 

stock  .....  19,640  00 
Tax  on  bank  dividends  .  .  53,184  07 
Tax  on  otTices  ....  9,245  33 
Fees,  secretary  of  state's  office  !  1,779  23 
Tavern  licenses  .  .  .  :  50,031  C7 
Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign  mer- 
chandise         62,C07  9J 

State  maps  ...  .  691  36 

Collateral  inheritances        .  .  .        10,742    19i 

Pamphlet  laws      ....  55  3G 

Militia  and  exempt  fines  .         .        3,000  71 

Tin  pedlars' licenses        .  .  210  00 

Escheats  74  24 

Commissioners  of  the  internal  im- 
provement fund  .        .        .        200,000  00 

Loans 2,811,238  SS 

Old  debts  and  miscellaneous  .  9,738  38 


3,610,338  021 
Balance  in  the  Treasury   Ist  De- 
cember, 1823  .        .         .         '.89,815  46* 


PAYMENTS. 
Internal  improvements 
Expenses  of  government 
Militia  expenses 
Pensions  and  gratuities 
Education  .... 

Interest  on  loans 
Internal  improvement  fund 
Pennsylvania  claimants 
State  Maps  .... 

Penitentiary  at  Philadelphia 
Penitentiary  near  Pittsburg 
Conveying  convicts 
Conveying  fugitives 
House  of  Keuige 
Miscellaneous 


g3,300,153  49 

3,049,893  01 

.      218,393  85 

17,738  22 

27,800  32 

16,702  43 

91,725  00 

168,7&7   18 

073  92 

542  27 

.   ■        6,000  00 

.       5,460  25 

411  27 

287  58 

2.500  00 

.     17,550  16 


3,624,777  51 
Balance  in  the  treasury  Ist  Dec.  1329,  175,375  98 


f3,800,153  49 


(For  the  American  Farmer.) 
NEW  YEAR'S  ODE  TO  RURAL  LIFE. 

Come,  gentle  Muse,  let  us  the  bustling  throng, 
.\nd  noise  of  cities  leave,  and  hence  along 
Tie  fields,  and  meadows,  and  the  valleys  stray, 
'IV  gather  themes  for  lute  and  lyre  to  play. 
And,  while  my  oaken  reed  and  sylvan  lyre, 
Suiling,  thou  shall  with  rural  notes  inspire, 
Let  us  the  ploughman  and  the  reaper  stay, 
Cimpauions  mete,  to  hear  our  New  Year's  lay. 

To  other  songsters  leave  the  noise  and  strife, 
.\td  jarring  discords,  of  a  city's  life; 
We'll  sing  the  ploughman,  as  he  turns  the  sod, 
A'.id  for  his  substance  thanks  alone  his  God; 
He  whom  the  warring  elements  alone. 
Save  Him  above,  can  shake  upon  his  throne; 
111!  whom  the  world,  with  all  its  powers  of  state, 
C^n  neither  humble  low  nor  elevate; 
.\iid  whose  bright  honors,  through  life's  livelong  day. 
No  human  power  can  give,  nor  lake  away: — 
Ills  arc  the  pleasing  labours  of  the  soil, 
.\ii'l  his  the  honors — his  the  wine  and  oil. 

How  frail  the  honors  of  the  regal  brow, 
In  competition  with  the  humble  plough! 
The  Plough! — When  thrones  aud  sceptres  shall  have 

pass'd 
To  lliat  dark  world,  to  which  they're  hast'ning  fast; — 
Frovn'd  to  oblivion  by  a  world  oppress'd, 
By  all  unhonored,  and  by  all  unbless'd; — 
Wliun  all  things  else  of  honor  pass  away, 
Ami  sink,  unmourn'd,  unpitied,  to  decay; 
Tlic  Plcugh,  with  all  its  honors,  shall  remain, 
l_'ntouci'd  by  time  and  tyrants  iu  their  reign: — 
Man's  irst  utensil,  and  his  last,  I  trow, 
.Shall  b;  the  Shepherd's  crook,  the  ploughman's  plough. 

.\ll  luman  action  halli  one  end  in  view, 
Thougl  various  the  means  we  may  pursue; 
And  li:ppincss  that  end.    Though  none  may  find 
Tlif  :;l  tiering  prize,  as  pictured  in  his  mind; 
In  the  ;alm  walks  of  rural  life  'lis  found, 
Mare  |erfecl,  and  more  precious  to  abound, 
Than  in  all  other  of  man's  various  trades, 
Prcfe*ions,  callings,  and  distinguished  grades. 
The  Houghraan,  whistling  as  he  turns  the  soil, 
In  thughts  of  harvest  quite  forgets  his  toil; 
For  hi  alone  can  hold  the  saying  true, 
Tbot  .10  who  sows  shall  reap  the  harvest  too. 

Bivliuld,  at  morn,  the  reaper  in  the  field, 
And  lie  rich  harvest  to  the  sickle  yield; 
See  Hm  at  eve,  the  well  stored  barn  survey, — 
Forgaling  quite  the  labours  of  the  day. 
His,  ae  rewards  which  well-timed  works  command — 
Whiclnone  may  reap,  save  him  who  tills  the  land. 
But  ni  alone  is  this  his  rich  reward, — 
He  hail  a  greater,  which  we  more  regard. 
From  irmoil  tree,  and  discontent,  and  strife, 
He  livi  a  quiet  and  a  happy  life; 
For  lliLgh  his  acres  number  scarce  three  score. 
They  al  his  wants  supply — he  wants  no  more; 
And  thjugh  his  cot  is  small,  no  palace  dome 
E'er  cBwn'd  a  richer  or  a  happier  home; — 
Like  ahv'd  casket,  small  and  rude,  I  ween 
There'*  rich  jewel  to  be  found  within. 

Nor  (lem  his  comforts  less,  should  his  plain  board. 
No  Araoepice  nor  Indian  meats  allord; 
Or  sboulahis  vaults  afford  no  "generous  wine;"— 
No  loungkg  guests  appear  with  him  to  dine; — 
Ho  wants  \o  spice,  no  wine,  no  lounging  guest. 
To  give  hi)  viands  or  his  home  a  zest; 
For  'lis  tilt  industrious  farmer's  proudest  boast. 
Thus  unaiilrn'd,  his  board's  adorn'd  the  most. 

His  musi ;  lloals  upon  the  airs  of  morn, 
In  notes  ni  lodious,  from  each  fragrant  thorn; 
In  copious  trcams  his  crystal  nectar  flows, 
And  with  Ide  health  his  manly  visage  glows. 
Mail,  hajip   man!  most  favour'd  and  most  blest. 
Of  all  ol  ^flam's  line,  thou  stand's!  confest; 
And  thou  J  to  llieo  returning  seasons  corac, 
Like  welime  friends,  to  bless  thy  rural  home; 
Each  molting  finds  tlice  happy,  cheerful,  gay, 
Aud  each  to  Uiee's  a  happy  New  Year's  day.  S. 


Pensiatu.—\  statement  from  Ihe  Pension  Office 
presents  the  number  of  12,201  Revolutionary  Pen- 
sioners, »nd  3794  invalid  Pensioners-  Of  the  for- 
mer 401,  and  of  the  later,  41,  have  died  during  the 
year. 
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Baltimore,  Friday, 3a.nu.vry  1,  1830. 

Marylind  Aoricultural  Society. 

Thursilay,  Dcnmher  3(/,  18-29. 

The  Trustees  of  the  M;ir)lani!  Agricultural  So- 
ciety met  agreeably  to  adjournment  at  the  residence 
of  Samuel  W.  Smith. 

Present,  Richard  Caton,  President:  George  How- 
ard,Jacob  Hollingswortli,. lames  Cairoll,  Jr.  Samuel 
W.  Smith,  James  Swann,  Jnlin  B.  Morris,  Charles 
Carroll,  Jr.  2\uslees,  and  James  Cox,  Treasurer. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  report,  which 
was  made  to  the  board  at  their  last  meeting  by  a 
committee  appoinleil  for  that  purpose,  was  postp(in- 
ed  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  to  be  held  at 
the  residence  of  James  Swann,  on  Thursday  7th  Ja- 
nuary next. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  containing  a  Report  on  (he  subject  of  pre- 
paring the  "Bitter  Cassava,"  for  human  lood;  also. 
Hints  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of  what  is  called 
the  "Free  Trade  System;"  and,  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him  by  being 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Maryland  Ag- 
ricultural Society.    Adjourned. 


§?•  New  Grapes,  &c. — In  No.  35,  vol.  11,  we 
copied  from  a  northern  paper  an  extract  of  a  le  ler 
from  Jacob  B.  Garber,  Esq.  to  Wm.  Prince,  Esq. 
mentioning  a  new  grape  which  had  bees  raisedin 
the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  Pa.  by  a  Mr,  Funk,  frtm 
the  seed  of  raisins.  This  excited  the  attention  of  a 
much  respected  horticulturist  in  Massachusetts,  \Ao 
applied  to  us  through  a  common  friend  to  obtain  ior 
him  some  of  the  vines.  In  bis  answer  to  our  apfli- 
cation,  Mr.  Garber,  who  is  amply  qualified  to  judgp, 
expresses  strong  doubts  of  the  grape  having  be* 
produced  as  slated  from  the  seed  of  raisins,  and 
says  it  resembles  the  Fox  grape  in  growth  as  wel 
as  in  the  leaves.  We  maUe  the  followJDg  extraci 
from  bis  letter 

"I  scarcely  know  whether  to  send  the  grape-cut. 
tings  or  not,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  fruit,  bu 
judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant,  I  believ 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Fox  grapi 
Wnhing  to  examine  the  fruit,  I  called  on  Mr.  Fun: 
somet»ine  in  September  last,  but  went  too  late  a 
the  grapti  were  all  taken  off  some  weeks  before,  b 
stated  to  mt  as  before  that  he  raised  the  plant  fror 
the  seeds  of  rsisins,  that  he  protected  the  plants  k 
several  winters,  but  that  they  were  always  destroy- 
ed notwithstanding  his  care,  down  to  the  roots,  thit 
he  at  last  got  tired  of  protecting,  and  left  them  0 
take  care  of  themselves,  when  this  one  grew  so  ;s 
to  astonish  him  and  was  not  afterwards  affected  ly 
frost;  this  is  the  account  thatlMr.  Funk  gave  to  ue 
concerning  the  grape,  and  on  his  authority  I  hip- 
pened  to  mention,  among  other  subjects,  in  wriing 
to  Mr.  Prince  what  I  had  been  told.  1  howiver 
shortly  after,  and  long  before  the  extract  was  )ub- 
lished  in  the  Farmer,  wrote  to  Mr.  Prince,  .staling 
my  doubts  as  to  the  erape  being  raised  from  rai- 
sins, from  its  resemblinpr  the  Fox  grape  in  gro.vth, 
as  also  the  leaves,  and  Mr.  Prince  (vould  have  ilone 
me  a  greater  favour  had  he  sent  you  this  extrac  al- 
so, or  else  not  at  all  until  we  were  more  certain  of 
its  worth. 

I  have  frequently  myself  received  tilings  in  this 
way  that  were  highly  spoken  of,  but  after  the  trcu- 
ble  and  care  bestowed  in  raising,  and  anxious  ex- 
pectation found  them  worthless,  and  therefore 
thought  it  preferable  to  give  you  all  the  information 
I  have  concerning  it  first,  and  aftencarcU,  send  the 
cullinps  if  you  wish  them." 

In  the  same  letter  another  "nme  prape,'"'  which 
has  unfortunately  been  loo  successfufiD  passing  it- 


self upon  the  public,  is  detected  and  exposed.  In 
No.  i~ ,  vol.  Id,  wc  copied  an  article  from  the  Laii 
caster,  P,<i.  Journal,  slating  that  "a  gentleninti  by 
the  name  of  Deininger,  then  of  Lancaster  county, 
had  discovered  on  an  island  in  the  Susipiehanna 
river,  near  the  mouth  of  Conestoga,  some  bunches  of 
what  he  considered  as  very  fine  grapes.  Some  of 
these  bunches  he  brought  to  Lancaster,  and  afler 
examination  they  were  pronounced  by  all  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  of  fruit, 
to  be  grapes  of  a  very  superior  qualily  to  any  here- 
tofore discovered  in  our  country."  Here  follows  a 
description  of  the  new  grape,  concluding  with  the 
remark  that,  "it  was  pronounced  by  judges  to  be 
squill,  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  foreign  kinds 
introduced  into  our  country,  and  being  indigenous, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  our  climate." 

With  respect  to  this  grape  Mr-  Garber  observes: 
"While  on  this  subject,  I  will  also  state,  that  the 
Deininger  or  Susquehanna  vine,  of  which  an  ex- 
tract was  published  in  the  Farmer,  No.  37,  vol.  10, 
is  now  well  ascertained  to  be  the  Munier  or  Miller's 
Burgundy,  and  that  it  never  did  grow  on  an  island 
in  the  river  as  was  reported,  but  was  purchased  by 

Mr.  from  a  German,  travelling  about  the 

country,  and  planted  in  his  garden,  and  afterwards 
reported  that  he  had  obtained  it  on  an  island,  and 
actually  succeeded  in  selling  many  of  the  plants  at 
from  50  cts.  to  $2  each.  I  myself  paid  %-l  for  a  sin- 
gle plant  for  Mr.  Prince,  who  requested  me  to  send 
them  at  any  price.  Really  deceptions  of  this  kind 
are  tinpardonable." 

We  thank  Mr.  Garber  for  enabling  us  to  expose 
this  most  pitiful  imposture,  as  well  as  for  the  timely 
caution  he  gives  as  to  the  character  of  the  first  no- 
tioed  grape.  Impositions  of  this  kind  are  truly  con- 
temptible, and  every  gentleman  who  has  it  in  his 
power  ought  to  devote  himself  to  their  exposure. 
It  is  not  alone  the  expense  of  the  spurious  plants 
that  is  lost;  the  trouble,  care,  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  rewarded  by  a  worthless 
plant  snd  contemptible  fruits,  constitute  the  loss — a 
loss  which  can  never  be  remunerated.  And  we 
have  but  too  frequently  to  listen  to  complaints  of 
(his  kind.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  our  hear- 
ing of  gentlemen  having  planted  orchards  of  fruit 
trees,  obtained  at  high  prices,  and  after  eight  or  ten 
years  of  care  and  cultivation,  they  prove  to  be  of 
the  most  worthless  kinds.  If  such  doings  are  not 
exposed  and  suppressed,  the  delightful  science  of 
horticulture  will  be  degraded  to  a  trade,  in  which 
overreaching  and  peculation  will  form  the  most 
prominent  characteristics. 


$:?•  American  Almanac. — We  have  enriched  our 
paper  this  week  with  an  article  from  the  pen  of 
Washington,  which,  we  doubt  not,  our  agricultural 
friends  will  find  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  authorship,  but  for  the  plain  practical  and  useful 
hints  it  contains.  We  are  indebted  for  this  article 
to  the  American,  Almanac,  a  new  and  most  useful 
publication,  recently  issued  from  the  press  in  Bos 
ton  and  New  York,  and  now  for  sale  at  the  different 
bookstores  in  this  city.  We  have  rarely  seen  as 
much  practically  useful  matter  comprised  in  so 
small  a  compass.  The  work  contains  303  page;", 
and  is  divided  into  five  parts.  I'he  1st  part  con- 
tains a  calendar  and  natural  phenomena  for  the 
year;  the  2nd,  information  connected  with  the  calen- 
dar; the  3d,  Miscellaneous  directions,  hints  and  re- 
marks; (he  4lh,  Statistics,  &c.  of  foreign  countries; 
and  (he  5th,  Statistics  and  intelligence  respecting 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  good  book  for  farmers, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  their  attention. 


The  Grape — There  is  a  single  Grape  VHne  on 
the  Farm  of  Henry  Skinner,  Esq.  of  Perquimans 
county,  (N.  C.)  which  produced  this  season  24  bush- 
els of  grapes,  from  which  three  barrels  of  wine 
were  made. 


CONTBNTS    or   THE    AmUICAH  TuRF  lUoilTB*  ANtI 

Spohtino  MiOAzi.NE,  No.  5,  roR  January.  1830. 

Lithograph  of  "The  CaMle  of  the  Stale  in  Schuyl- 
kill"—  Imported  horse  Contract,  description  of— 
Eclipse  and  hit  stock— Ilrtmlilctonian,  his  pedigree 
and  performances— Veterinary,  Staggers  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain— Sancho,  pointer  dog,  properly 
of  Mr.  Stockton  of  New  Jersey, anecdotes  shewing 
his  extraordinary  sagacity— Breaking  dogs,  valuable 
instructions  for — I'rcjcrliles,  theory  of— Scarcity  of 
goo<l  dogs,  with  suggLSlions  for  supplying  the  defect 

—  Pointers,  importation  of  from   South   America 

Good  shooting,  instances  of— Bear  hunt  in  I.nnisiana 
— Red    fox,  Potomac   pack,  a  morning  with,  near 

Washington— Ditto — Fox  hunting  in  Fairfix.  Va. 

Death  of  the  fojt,  (hunting  song)— The  Rak-igh,(N. 
C.)  hunt — Wolf,  natural  history  of— The  quail  or 
partridge,  naUral  history,  with  useful  remarks  on 
the  preservatitn  of— Wild  Cat  or  Lynx  of  Mary- 
land, chase  and  death  of  one  in  Frederick  county— 
Schuylkill  fishing  com[)any,  memoir  of— Albert 
Newsam,  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  some  notice  of  his  re- 
markable history — Cock  fighting,  rules  for,  in  17-19 
— Speed  of  hounds — Sportino  Intellige.vce,  Re- 
markable performances  of  American  trotters;  Pen- 
dleton, S.  C.  Jockey  Club,  organization  and  rules  of; 
Races  over  the  Mansion  house  course  in  Cecil  coun- 
ty, Md.;  Sweepstakes  open  for  the  Washington 
course  next  October;  Floretta,  some  notice  of  her, 
and  her  progeny;  Ratler  gone  to  Kentucky;  Sir  Ar- 
chy,  more  of  his  distinguished  get,  omitted  in  No.  4; 
Matches  pending  between  the  North  and  South; 
Hunting  deer  near  New  York;  Wild  deer  and  bears, 
their  number  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  Duroc,  er- 
ror corrected  as  to  the  year  of  his  death — Tcrp  Rr- 
GisTER,  Alfiliabelical  references  to  pedigrees  and 
races  published  in  the  American  Farmer. 

Latest  Forekj.n  News. 

Intelligence  from  Liverpool  to  the  2.4th  Novem- 
ber has  been  received  at  New  York.  There  is  no 
news  of  importance.  Another  "turn  out"  had  oc- 
curred among  the  operative  manufacturers  at  Man- 
chester, which  was  suppressed  by  the  police. 

Affairs  of  th:  East.— An  Odessa  article  of 
Oct.  30,  says: — "M.  Buieniess,  Counsellor  of  State, 
arrived  hereon  tfaj  28th  from  St.  Petersburg.  He 
carries  to  Adrianoplethe  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  He  will  then  go  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
will  take  the  office  of  Charge  d'.\ffaire3.  All  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  legation  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
have  received  orders  to  set  out  immediately  to  re- 
turn to  their  posts.  Count  Orloff,  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  assisted  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  is  also  going  to  Constantinople  on  an  extra- 
ordinary mission. 

Liverpool  Markets. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  21— Cotton — The  demand  for 
cotton  has  continued  very  animated  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  week,  both  from  the  trade  and  specu- 
lations, and  a  further  advance  of  4d  per  lb.  on  Ame- 
rican and  Brazil, and  I-8d  on  most  other  descrip- 
tions, has  been  obtained  on  the  quotations  of  our 
last  circular  in  the  sales  by  private  contract.  Yes- 
terday there  were  offered  by  auction  1500  Sea  Is- 
land and  stained,  1050  of  the  former  sold  at  10:j  to 
124d  for  ordinary  to  fair  Sea  Island,  13  to  143d  for 
good  fair  to  good,  15d  to  2s  id  for  fine  and  choice 
marks;  300  stained  do  4id  to  104d.  They  went  off 
steadily,  though  in  some  instances  at  rather  lower 
prices  in  the  middling  and  lower  descriptions. 
There  were  also  sold  200  Bahamas  at  5id  to  SJd 
per  lb.  The  sales  by  private  consist  of  S030  Bow- 
eds  at  5d  to  fi'.d,  chiefly  at  Cd  to  64d  for  fair  to  good 
fair,  3170  Orleans  at  53d  to  71d  (MO  at  8d)  chiefly 
at  GJ  to  did  for  fair  to  good  fair;  3770  Alabama  and 
Mobile  at  5d  to  6  5-8d;  210  Sea  Island  a(  12d  to 
19d  (10  at  24d;)  30  stained  do  at  7Jd  to  13d;  3-260 
Pernambuco  at  7d  to  7  7-8d;  3800  Maranham  at 
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61d  to  7<1;  1589  Bahia  at  6  1  8(J  tu  lUdi  610  K-syp 
tian  at  6  1  8d  to  84d;  130  D.mierara  at  64d  to 
7  3  8d;  40  Rarbadoes  at  5  7  8d;  1900  Carlhagcna 
at  4id  to  4  5-8d;  IGO  Sural  at  31d  lo  5d.  Makins 
a  total,  incliidiiiK  llio^c  sold  by  aiicilon,  "T  iJ9,270 
bags,  of  which  3500  American  ac'l  "2000  Brazil 
bare  been  taken  on  fpeculalion.  llie  ai  rivals  are 
only  34-2  bags. 

There  has  been  a  (;ood  demand  U<t  tobacco  this 
week,  both  from  the  trade  and  for  liel.-.nd,  and  con- 
siderable sales  have  been  maile  lo  ilie  extent  of 
about  400  lo  500  hl.ds.  at  steady  pri.  es— For  rice 
the  demand  has  been  nearly  su>pfii<led,  no  sales 
worth  notice  havliit;  uccured.  Our  cum  market  has 
remained  steady,  and  the  arriv:.ls  of  ivlieat  and  oats 
from  Ireland  having  been  small,  some  litile  advance 
in  prices  has  been  ob'.Mined  for  the  fcv  sal'-s  which 
have  been  elTected.  For  American  Hour  in  bond, 
for  export,  Ih'.rc  has  been  a  good  demand,  3000  to 
4000  bris.  havinK  been  sold  at  23s  to  04s  per  brl. 

Liverpool,  Nov.  24— Cotton  Market — The  cot- 
ton market,  during  the  last  week  tias  not  only 
reached  the  preceiiing  in  point  of  the  number  of 
bags  sold  and  at  former  prices,  but  we  have  to  an- 
nounce that  during  this  period  aS.OlO  bags  have 
been  sold,  and  prnK-ipally  at  an  advance  of  4d  to 
S-8d  per  lb.  on  American  and  Brazil  description; 
and  1-8  per  lb.  on  Egyptian  and  East  India. 

Pos<!cri;)t.— The  sales  of  cotton  have  continued 
brisk  throughout  yesterday  (Monday,  .Nov.  23,)  the 
number  of  bags  sold  amount  to  about  3000,  and  the 
prices  of  last  week  have  been  readily  maintained. 

More  Trodbles  in  Columbia. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  Venezuela,  dated  Nov.  28. 

1829,  received  at  Philadelphia,  via  St.  Thomas. 

"Affairs  seem  lo  have  undergone  a  change  in  Ven- 
ezuela, arising  as  it  appears,  from  an  nfficM  propo- 
sal made  by  General  Urdaneta,  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  Gen.  Paez,  to  forward  the  coronation  of 
Bolivar.  The  public  voice  is  raistd  against  the  act 
in  Venezuela. — "Death  to  the  tyrant,  death  to  the 
crown — long  live  the  constitation,"  is  Die  common 
cry  through  the  streets.  It  seems  that  this  portion 
of  the  country  will  forma  separate,  independent  and 
republican  government.  The  persons  confined  in  the 
dungeons  of  Puerto  Cabello,  in  ccnsequence  of  the 
Bogota  conspiracy  have  been  set  *t  liberty  by  the 
garrison,  and  the  many  persons  who  were  banished 
from  the  country  for  political  opinions,  have  been 
recalled  by  Gen.  Paez.  The  odious  and  inquisitori- 
al police  has  been  abolished,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  been  restored  by  a  public  decree  of  Gen. 
Paez.  You  may,  perhaps,  recollect  to  have  heard 
this  distinguished  ofTicerand  true  patriot  remark  of- 
ten, that  he  would  follow  Bolivar  as  long  as  he  had 
no  idea  of  erecting  a  monarchy,  but  that  there 
should  be  no  croxons  in  Colombia;  the  time  it  ap 
pears,  has  arrived  when  he  will  verify  bis  asser 
tions."— JV.  F.  Mer.  Mv. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  December  25. 
^pplts,  best,  bbl.   1.15  a  '2.2b       Beans,  while,  bushel 

1. 00  a  1. Jo.     Btf/,  me«s,  bbl.  9.25  a ;   carcoNo.  I, 

7.76  a ;  No.  J,  6. '5  a ihiller,  inspected,  No. 

I,  new,  lb.  .12  a  .14.  Cluese,  new  uiilk,  .6  a  .Sj  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.     Flnur,  Baltimore  llowaid-sl.  6.8T  a 

6.12;  Genesee,  5.75  a ;  Kje,  best.  3.62a  3. ST.  Grain, 

Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Kje,  .75  a  .IS;  Barley  .6T; Oats  .40  a 
.45,  Ilogs'-I.ard,  Isl  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  8.50.  Pnrk,  clear, 
bbl,  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.00  a  12.50;  Cargo,  No.  I. 
12.00  a  12.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fmvl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Ked  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  HoneysucklcClover,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Nor  them,,  "a. 8;  French  Sugar  Bed  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wiirzel .     ff'ool.  Merino, full  blood,  washed, .38  a 

10;  do.  do.  unwashed,. 20  a  .25;  do.  three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .33,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .30;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .26;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .26;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .35  a  36;  do.  2d  sort,  .26  a. 2T;  do. 
Spinning,  Istsort,  30  a  .32. 


FOR  SALE,— »eri/  low. 

An  uncommonly  large  and  valuable  Young  Jack,  im- 
ported from  Malta,  quick  and  sure  in  his  performance. 
Inquire  of  the  Editor  of  the  .imerican  Farmer. 


FOR  SALE. 

The  very  superior  and  high  bred  horse  AMERICAN 
or  VIRGINIA  ECLIP.SK.  This  horse  is  out  of  the  fa- 
mous and  well  known  Virginia  race  mare  Melvina; 
which  was  and  is  so  noted  lor  her  twelve,  sixteen  and 
twenty  mile  races,  in  which  she  was  rarely  if  ever  bea- 
ten. His  sire  is  the  imported  horse  Eagle.  Only  one  of 
Eclipse's  colts  has  appeared  upon  the  turf,  to  wit,  Capt. 
Geo.  H.  Terrell's  horse  Paragon,  and  he  stands  unrival- 
led in  point  of  size  and  performance.  Some  of  those 
gentlemen  to  the  North  who  ace  purchasing  horses  to 
the  South  to  breed  from,  would  find  it  to  their  interest 
to  view  this  horse  and  some  of  his  eolls.  He  will  be  sold 
low  if  immediate  application  is  made. 

[Mr.  Townes,  of  Boydtown,  owns  a  colt  of  his,  a  year 
old,  that  is  fifteen  hands  high.] 

inquire  of  G.  Chichester,  near  Fairfax  Covrt  House,  Vir- 
ginia. 


FOR  SALE. 

SAM  PATCH,  foaled  July  14,  1826,  by  Rob  Roy, his 
dam  by  Telegraph,  his  grandam  by  Oscar,  his  great 
^randam  Gen.  Ridgely's  celebrated  running  marc  Prim- 
rose, she  was  by  Grey  Medley,  her  dam  by  Apollo,  her 
grandam  by  the  imported  horse  Graiiby,  her  g.  grandam 
by  Doctor  Hamilton's  Figure,  her  g  g.  grandam  by 
Othello— Othello  out  of  Selima  by  the  Godolphin  .Arabi- 
an.  IGeneral  Ridgcly  said  Primrose  was  the   best  nag 

he  ever  owned.]     Inquire  of  the  Editor. 


1830. 

J.1M'ARY. 


Saturday, 2 

Sunday, 3 

-Monday, 4 

Tuesday, 5 

Wednesday,..  6 

Thursday, 1 

Friday, 8 


i       SUK. 

Length  1 

'  Rises.  ■  Sets. 

of  days.j 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.   M. 

7  22 

4  38 

9  k; 

7  22 

4  38 

9  16 

7  21 

4  39 

9  18 

7  21 

4  39 

9  28 

7  20 

4  40 

9  20 

7  20 

4  40 

9  20 

7  19 

4  41 

9  22 

Moon 
set5- 

H.      M. 

0  03 

1  12 

2  15 

3  30 

4  35 

5  32 

6  27 


Moon— Full  Moon,  8th  11  h.  18  m.  Eve. 


BAX.TIZXOBE  F&ICES  CITBBEMT. 


Prieei  Current  in  JVeta  Vork,  Dteember  26. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .23  a  —     Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a.l2i;   Upland,  .8i  a  .101;  Alabama,  .8i  a  11.    Cotton 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax.  13  a. 18.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, la  8.  flouted,  rough,  cask a  10;  clean  10.25; 

Flour,ti.  Vork,bbl.5a .  —Canal  5.S1i  a  5.50;  Ball. 

Howard  st. a  5.50,  Richmond  city  mills,  5. 50  a ; 

country, 5.  a  5.12* ;  Alcxand'a,  5.124a&.25;  Fredericks- 
burg 4.81J  a ;  Petersburg,  4.874  a  6.00  Rye  Flour, 

3.3ti  a  3.31i;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.76  a ;pcrhhd 

13.  —a  13.25.  Grain,  Wheat,  North  river  .1  a  — ;  Vir. 
90  a  92;  Rye,  North,  —  a  10;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  .52  a 
58;  Barley,  —  a  .68;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .28  a  .38; 
Peas,  white,  dry,  1  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8  a  8.60;   prime    6.16  a  6.25;  cargo 

4.60  a ;  Butler,  N.  York,  .12  a. IS;  shipping,  .Salt; 

Lard,  .5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11 a  \i{;  prime  9.—  a  9.60; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a  .10.  nice  2.60  a  S.  Tofcocco,  Virginia  .44  a  .6  a  7. 
Kentucky,  .4  a  .6.  a  7. 


JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN, 

Has  now  on  hand  and  is  constantly  supplied  (at  his  Agri- 
cultural, Horticultural,  and  Seed  Establishment,  No.  36, 
west  Pratt  street,  Baltimore,)  with  WHEAT  FANS  of 
the  most  approved  kinds,  made  of  the  best  materials 
and  by  good  workmen;  also.  Cylindrical  Straw  Cut- 
lers, of  which  he  is  patentee,  they  are  adapted  to  every 
kind  of  long  forage,  and  surpassed  by  no  other  machine 
for  the  same  purpose  in  any  country.  Likewise,  a  full 
assortment  of  Gideon  Davis'  highly  improved  Patent 
Ploughs, — the  advertiser  has  recently  made  some  im- 
provement on  the  Shares  of  this  Plough,  which  he  trusts 
will  be  found  an  important  advantage. 

Also.Clezy's  improved  Scotch  Plough,  and  improved 
Bar  Share  and  Coulter  Ploughs,  of  large  size.  Cultiva- 
tors, Patent  Corn  Shellers,  Dutch  Cutting  Boxes, 
Brown's  Vertical  Wool  SpiDner,'Cast  Steel  Axes,  su 
pcrior  Oil  Stones,  &c.  &c. 

Likewise,  a  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Land- 
reths'  Garden  Seeds,  warranted  fresh  and  good,  and  at 
the  same  prices  they  arc  sold  for  at  their  store  in  l']ii- 
ladelphia.  Orders  will  be  received  for  Green  House 
Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots,  from  the  Messrs.  Landrclh's 
splendid  collection  delivered  here  in  good  order,  at  the 
Philadelphia  prices. 

Also,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  On  hand  a  good 
supply  of  Orchard  Grass  and  Clover  Seeds,  both  war- 
ranted of  good  quality. 


Corrected  for  the  Jlmericau  Faiiiier. 

Baltimore  Markets. — Sight  variations  will  be  no- 
ticed in  nearly  all  our  quotations  of  staple  articles.  The 
supply  of  flour  and  grain  just  previous  lo  the  holidays, 
caused  a  partial  glut;  but  that  supply  having  now  be- 
come reduced,  the  demand  it  is  thought  will  be  equal  to 
it  and  prevent  any  further  material  reduction. 

ToBACCo.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  6.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  9.00  a  13.00; 
ivrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.0)  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.50a  4.00.— Kenlucky,  fine,  4.60  a  7.00.  Ihe  inspec- 
tiom  of  the  week  comprise  383  hogsheads  Maryland, 
14  logsheads  Ohio,  and  61  hhds.  Va.— Total  458  hhds. 

Floor — best  while  wheat  family,  $6.00  a  6.50 — su- 
per Howard  st.  4.75  a city  mills,  4.25  a — ;  Sus- 

quthanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.26  a  2. 374— Grain, 
Lts:  red  wheal,  .80  a  .86;  best  while  do.  .92  a  .97; 
ordnary  to  good,  .70  a.  .78 — Corn,  old  white, .32  a  33; 

ye'.  .32  a 33;   new  .29  a Rye,  .45  o Oats,. 28. — 

BiANS,  90o  1.10 — Peas,  .64  a  — Clover  seed,  4.50  a  - 

— -TiMoTHT,  2.50 Orchard  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

— .0  ;.50 — Lucerne  .374 o  .50  lb. — Barlet,  .60  o.66 — 
FLAXSEED,  1.10— Cotton,  Vir.  .940.IO4  I.ou.  .11  a. 1 2 
—  Alab.  .94a.ll— Tenn.  .SJ  o  .10— N.  Car.  .84  0.94  — 
ISeo.  .9  0.10— Whiskey,  hhds.  Ist  p.  .234  a  . — ;  in  bbl«, 

.£   a  Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .16  a  .16 — 

Wshed ,.  1 8  a  .20 — crossed,  .20  o  .22-lhree-quartcr, .  28 
o  JO-full  do.  .30o  .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
toi,S220  a  225;  Country, dew-rolled,  120o  140— water 
roted,  170a  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I.tOl. 
5.0;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,  —  « 

5.C — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.7S  a ; 

■Mjckerel,  No.  I,—  o6.26;  No.  2,  5.75  a No.  S, 

3.1  0  4.50 Bacon,  hams,  Ball,  cured,   i  a  .94 — Fea- 

thlrs,  .32  o. Plaster  Paris,  cargo  prira  per  ton,  4.624, 

grtund,  1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,. 3.50  o  5 — 
--(ork,  4.75  a  5.00— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.25 
lol50;  by  the  single  cord,  2.75— Oak  Wood,3.25  to  3.7fr 


Hikory,  5.  a  6.50. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Wyshington's  Agricultural  Notes;  Directions  to,  th« 
Manfeers  of  his  Farm;  Particular  Directions  for  Cul- 
tivathg  a  farm  near  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  years  I80I, 
1802,1803,  and  so  on— The  Sugar  Cane,  description  of 
it,  mfcner  of  culture  and  mode  of  making  sngar— Wine 
Grap»,  Pineau  France,  Gray  Burgundy,  Bourguignon 
Noir,|tourguignon  Blanc,  Auvernat  Rouge  Clair— Im- 
portajion  of  foreign  Plants  from  South  America— New 
Plant*  from  Western  Coast  of  North  America— Silk 
Woris— Veterinary,  The  Staggers  or  Inflammation  of 
the  ftain— On  Beds— "I  am  Engaged"— Hydrophobia— 
Finafices  of  Pennsylvania— Now  Year's  Ode  lo  Rural 
Lifa— Editorial,  Proceedings  of  Maryland  Agricultural 
Society;  New  Grapes;  Amerioan  Almanack— Latest 
Foreign  News  and  Prices— Prices  in  the  Boston,  New 
York  and  Baltimore  Markets— Almanack  for  the  week. 

Printed  every  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  for 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER,  Editor,by  John  D.  Tot,  corner 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streets,  where  printing  ol 
every  description  is  neatly  executed. 
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AQUCULTTTRB. 


luiiiier  ai  lo  cause  il  (o  (iroiliicc,  in  Itic 
picniy  ind  pcrlVclion,  those  vcselablcs 
K  u^cj'lll  (o  ni»ii,aiiil  lo  (be  Hnimals  tvlicli 
ilijprlcil  to  Ins  iJuiiiinion.     Tliis  art  is  lilt- 


(From  the  tneyclopxdia  Americana.) 
AoRicuLTi'KE  isllie  art  of  ciilliialins  Ihc  earib  in 
•uch  a  nuiiiier  ai  to  cause  it   to   proilucc,  in  tlic 
greatest   |i 
which  arn 
he  has  sul' 

basis  of  all  otii.'r  arts,  aiitl  i;i  all  countries  co^al 
with  the  first  ditvn  of  civilization.  Without  acri- 
cultiire,  inaiikinil  wouUI  be  saragrs,  thinly  scatlned 
through  interminable  forests,  tvilh  no  other  hibfa- 
tions  than  caverns,  hollow  trees  or  huts,  more  rtpit^ 
and  inconvenient  tliaii  the  most  ordinary  hovel  or 
cattle-shed  of  the  modern  cultivator.  It  is  liie  liost 
universal  as  »cll  us  the  n.ost  ancient  of  the  ^Is, 
and  r-  quires  tlie  urealest  number  of  operator*  Il 
employs  seven-eiul><hs  of  the  populalion  of  alpost 
every  civilized  community. — .Vgricullure  is  notpniy 
indispensable  to  national  prosperity,  but  is  eminent- 
ly conducive  to  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  eica:;- 
ed  in  it.  It  gives  health  to  the  body,  enerj;y  iTthe 
mind,  is  favorable  to  virtuous  and  temperate  btbits, 
and  to  knowledge  and  purity  of  moral  character, 
which  are  the  pillars  of  good  government  ani  (be 
true  support  of  national  independence. — Will  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  agriculture,  we  must  coiGne 
ourselves  to  slight  sketches.  The  first  mentbn  of 
agriculture  is  found  in  the  writings  of  JNnses. 
From  them  we  learn  that  Cain  was  a  "tiller  of  the 
ground,"  that  Abel  sacriflced  the  "lirstlings  If  his 
flock,"  and  that  Noah  "began  to  be  a  husbananan, 
and  planted  a  vineyard."  The  Chinese,  Japaese, 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians  and  Phceniciaos  apper  to 
have  held  husbandry  in  high  estimation.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  so  sensible  of  its  blessings,  that  tl^y  as- 
cribed its  invention  to  superhuman  agenci  and 
even  carried  their  gratitude  to  such  an  absird  e.x- 
cess  as  to  worship  the  ox,  for  his  services  a  a  la- 
borer. The  Carthaginians  carried  the  art  olagri- 
r.iillure  to  a  higher  degree  than  other  nations  their 
contemporaries.  Mago,  one  of  tbeir  most  /anou: 
generals,  wrote  no  less  than  twentyeigV  books  on 
agricultural  topics,  which,  according  U  Columella, 
were  translated  into  Latin  by  an  express  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate.  Hesiod,  a  Greek  vriler,  sup 
posed  to  be  contemporary  with  Horn  r,  wrote  a 
poem  on  agriculture,  entitled  Weeks  and  Days, 
which  was  so  denominated  because  bsbandry  re 
quires  an  exact  observance  of  times  nd  seasons. 
Other  Greek  writers  wrote  on  rural  eonomy,  and 
Xenophon  among  the  number,  but  tber  works  have 
been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  iaplements  of 
Grecian  agriculture  were  very  few  and  simple. 
Hesiod  mentions  a  plough,  consisting)f  three  parts 
— the  share-beam,  the  draught-pole  aid  the  plough- 
tail;  but  antiquarians  are  not  agreedas  to  its  exact 
form;  also  a  cart  with  low  wheels,and  ten  spans 
(seven  feet  six  inches)  in  width;  lilewise  the  rake, 
sickle  and  ox-goad;  but  no  descripion  is  given  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  coslructed.  'I'he 
operations  of  Grecian  culture,  accoding  to  Hesiod, 
were  neither  oumerous  nor  coiplicated.  'I'he 
ground  receives  three  plougbings-one  in  autumn, 
another  in  spring,  and  a  third  iiimediately  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Manures  were  ^iplied,  and  Pliny 
ascribes  their  invention  to  the  trccian  king  Au- 
geas.  Theophrastus  mentions  si;  diflerent  species 
of  manures,  and  adds,  that  a  mi.ture  of  soils  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  if  manurs.  Clay,  he  ob- 
•erves,  should  be  mixed  with  sa;d,  and  sand  with 
clay.  Seed  was  sown  by  hand,  aid  covered  wjih  a 
rake.  Grain  was  reaped  wiih  :  sickle,  bound  in 
sheaves,  threshed,  then  winnowel  by  wind,  laid  in 
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iiuca<c3,  IIIIC9IICU,  uicii  oinnowei  oy  winu,  laiii  in 
chests,  bins  or  granaries,  and  ta:en  out  as  wanted 
by  the  family,  to  be  pounded  in  mortars  or  quern' 
mills  into  meal — The  ancient  tomans  venerated 
the  plough,  and,  in  the  earliest  aid  purest  limes  of 
the  republic,  the  greatest  praisi  which  could   be 
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«ivi-n  to  an  illustrious  character  Has  lo  say  Hint  lie 
was  an  industrious  hihI  judicious  liusbaiidiiian  iM. 
Cato,  the  censor,  who  was  celebrated  as  a  states- 
man, orator  and  general,  having  conquered  nalions 
and  governed  provinces,  derived  liis  hig!ie»l  ami 
most  durable  honors  from  having  written  a  volumi- 
nous work  on  agriculture,  in  Ihc  Gcorgics  ol  Vir- 
gil, the  majesty  of  verse  and  the  harmony  of  num- 
licrs  add  dignity  and  grace,  to  the  most  useful  of  all 
topics.  The  celebrated  Columella  nourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Clauilius,  and  wrote  iHelve 
Lidoks  on  husbandry,  which  constituted  a  coinplett 
treatise  on  rural  afl'airs.  Varo,  Pliny  and  PallaUius 
were  likewise  among  the  distingui-beil  UDiiians  who 
wrote  on  agricultural  subjects.  — Willi  regaid  to  the 
Uouian  implements  of  agricuflure,  we  learn  that 
llipy  used  a  great  many,  but  their  particular  loinij 
and  uses  are  very  imperfectly  described.  From 
what  wc  can  ascertain  respecting  them,  they  ap- 
pear more  worthy  of  the  notice  of  the  curious  anli- 
qiiarian,  than  of  the  practical  cultivator.  The 
plough  is  represented  by  Calo  as  of  two  kinds— one 
lor  strong,  the  other  for  light  soils.  Vario  men- 
tions one  with  two  mould-boards,  with  which,  he 
says,  "when  they  plough,  after  sowing  the  seed, 
they  arc  said  to  ridge."  Pliny  mentions  a  plough 
with  one  mould-board,  and  others  with  a  coulter,  ol 

ivliich  he  says  there  were  many  kinds Fallowing 

was  a  practice  rarely  deviated  from  by  the  Koni ms. 
In  most  cases,  a  fallow  and  a  year's  crop  succeeded 
each  other.  Manure  was  collected  from  nearly  or 
quite  as  many  sources  as  have  been  resorted  to  by 
the  moderns.  Pigeon's  dung  was  esteemed  of  the 
greatest  value,  and,  next  to  that,  a  mixture  of  nighl 
soil,  scrapings  of  the  streets  and  urine,  which  were 
applied  to  the  roots  of  the  vine  and  olive. — The 
Romans  did  not  bind  their  corn  into  sheaves.  When 
cut,  it  was  sent  directly  to  the  area  to  be  threshed, 
and  was  separated  from  the  chaff  by  throwing  it 
from  one  part  of  the  floor  to  the  other.  Feeding 
down  grain,  when  too  luxuriant,  was  practised. 
Virgil  says,  "What  commendation  shall  I  give  to 
hini,  who,  lest  his  corn  should  lodge,  pastures  it, 
while  young,  as  soon  as  the  blade  equals  the  fur- 
row!" {Gcor.,\\h.i,\.  111.)  Watering  on  a  large 
scale  was  applied  both  to  arable  and  grass  lands. 
Virgil  advises  to  "bring  down  the  waters  of  a  river 
upon  the  sown  corn,  and,  when  the  field  is  parched 
and  the  plants  drying,  convey  it  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill  in  channels."  {Gear.,  lib.  i,  1.  106.)— The  farm 
management  most  approved  of  by  the  scienlilJc  hus- 
bandmen of  Rome  was,  in  general,  such  as  would 
meet  the  approbation  of  modern  cultivators.  'I'he 
importance  of  thorough  tillage  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  apologue:  A  vine-dresser  had  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  vineyard;  when  his  oldest  daughter  was 
married,  he  gave  her  a  Ihird  of  his  vineyard  for  a 
portion,  nolwilhstanding  which  he  had  the  same 
quantity  of  fruit  as  foimerly.  When  his  youngest 
daughter  was  married,  he  gave  her  half  ol  what  re- 
mained; still  the  produce  of  his  vineyard  was  undi- 
minished. This  result  was  the  consequence  of  his 
bestowing  as  much  labor  on  the  third  part  left  after 
his  daughters  had  received  their  portions,  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  give  to  the  whole  vineyard.— 
The  Romans,  unlike  m'ahy  conquerors,  instead  of 
desolating,  improved  the  countries  which  they  sub- 
dued. They  seldom  or  never  burned  or  laid  waste 
conquered  crunlrics,  but  labored  to  civilize  the  in- 
habitants, and  introduce  the  arts  necessary  for  pro- 
moling  their  comfort  and  happiness,  'lo  facilitate 
communications  from  one  district  or  town  to  anoth- 
er, seems  to  have  been  a  primary  object  with  them, 
and  their  works  of  this  kind  are  still  discernible  in 
numerous  places.  By  employing  their  troops  in 
this  way,  when  not  engaged  in  active  service,  their 
commanders  seem  lo  have  bad  greatly  the  advan- 
tage over  our  modern  generals.  The  Roman  sol- 
diers, instead  of  loitering  in  camps,  or  rioting  in 
towns,   enervating   their  strength,  and   corrupting  | 
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ighlt  li-ninnnj  to  the  intrrckts  of  thus 
Ihcjj  siibj mated.  — In  the  ajtes  of  anarchy 
and  barbarilm  »l,Mh  Micceeded  the  fall  of  the  Ro 
man  cmpiri,  agriculture  was  almost  wholly  aban- 
doned. Pajlurage  was  preferred  to  tillage,  hccaube 
uf  the  facil|ly  will,  which  sheep,  oxen.  &c.  ran  be 
oriven  away  cr  cnccaled  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy— The  conquest  of  Kngland  by  tlie  Normans 
contributed  lo  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in 
Great  Britain.  Oviing  lo  that  event,  many  thou- 
sands of  husli;  n.lrncn,  from  the  fertile  and  well-cul- 
tivated plains  of  Fland«rs  and  Normandy,  settled  in 
Great  Brilsin,  oblaine.l  (aim«.  and  employed  the 
same  mcll|ods  in  cullivaling  them,  which  they  had 
been  accurtoiiK'd  to  use  in  their  native  countries. 
Some  of  tke  Norman  barons  were  great  improvers 
of  their  Is  id.s  and  were  celebrated  in  history  for 
their  skill  n  agriculture.  The  Norman  clergy,  and 
es|iecially  the  monks,  did  still  more  in  this  way 
than  the  nihility.  The  monks  of  every  monastery 
retained  sdcii  of  their  lands  as  they  could  most  con- 
veniently lake  charge  of,  and  these  they  cultivated 
with  greajc.ue  ur.der  llicir  own  inspection,  and  fre- 
quently With  their  own  hands.  The  famous  Tho- 
mas ;\  Bdcket,  afler  he  was  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, usei^  to  go  out  into  the  field  with  the  monks 
of  the  monastery  wheie  he  happened  to  reside,  and 
join  with  ibem  in  reaping  their  corn  and  making 
their  hayJ  The  implements  of  agriculture,  at  this 
period,  wire  similar  to  those  in  most  common  use 
in  moderij  times.  The  various  operations  of  hus- 
bandry, spch  as  manuring,  ploughing,  sowing,  bar- 
rowing,  reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  &.c.  ate  in- 
ciden'.alW  mentioned  by  the  writers  of  those  days, 
but  it  is  Impossible  lo  collect  from  them  a  definite 
account  bf  the  manner  in  which  those  operations 
were  peiformed.— The  first  English  treatise  on  hus- 
bandry Was  published  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
by  Sir  A.  Filzherbert,  judge  of  the  common  pleas. 
It  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Husbandry,  and  contains 
directions  for  draining,  clearing  and  enclosing  a 
farm,  for  trriching  the  soil,  and  rendering  it  fit  for 
tillage.  Lime,  marl  and  fallowing  are  strongly  re- 
commended. "The  author  of  the  Book  of  Hus- 
bandry," says  Mr.  Loudon,  "writes  from  his  own 
experience  of  more  than  forty  years,  and,  if  we  ex- 
cept his  biblical  allusions,  and  some  vestiges  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Roman  writers  about  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon,  there  is  very  little  of  his  work 
which  should  be  omitted,  and  not  a  great  deal  that 
need  be  added,  in  so  far  as  respects  the  culture  of 
corn,  in  a  manual  of  husbandry  adapted  to  the  pre- 
sent time." — Agriculture  attained  some  eminence 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  principal  wri- 
ters of  that  period  were  Tusser,  Googe  and  Sir 
Hugh  Plait.  Tusser's  Five  Hundred  Points  of 
Husbandry  was  published  in  1562,  and  conveys 
much  useful  instruction  in  metre.  'I'he  treatise  of 
Barnaby  Googe,  entitled  Whole  Art  of  Husbandry, 
was  printed  in  1558.  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's  work  was 
entitled  Jewel  Houses  of  drt  and  A'alure,  and  was 
printed  in  1594.  In  the  former  work,  says  Loudon, 
are  many  valuable  hinis  on  the  progress  of  husban- 
dry in  llie  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Among  other  curious  things,  he  asserts  that  the 
Spanish  or  Merino  sheep  was  originally  derived 
from  England. — Several  writers  on  agriculture  ap- 
peared in  England  during  the  commonwealth, 
whose  names,  and  notices  of  their  works,  may  be 
seen  in  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture. 
From  the  restoration  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  agriculture  remained  almost 
stationary.  Immediately  after  that  period,  consi- 
derable improvement  in  the  process  of  culture  was 
ntroduced  by  Jethro  Tiill,  a  gentleman  of  Berk- 
liire,  who  began  to  drill  wheat  and  other  crops 
about  the  year  1701,  and  vthose  Horse-hoeing  Hus- 
bandry Was  published  in  1731.  Though  this  wri- 
ter's theories  were  in  some  respects  erroneous,  yet 
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even  his  errors  were  of  service,  b_v  c.\ci'ir\K  inquiry, 
and  callins  Ihe  allcntion  of  liusljaiidnicn  to  iaipor- 
tant  olijecls.  His  lioslilily  to  manuiis,  and  at- 
templini;,  in  all  cases,  lo  sul'sliliile  aJililional  til- 
lage in  their  place,  were  proniineiit  Ocftcls  in  his 
system.— After  the  time  of  Tull's  pubhcalion,  no 
great  alteration  in  British  agricullure  look  place, 
Till  Hobcrl  Bakewtll  and  others  ell'tclcd  sonie  im- 
portant iniproveni'  nis  in  the  breed  of  ;all!e,  sheep 
and  swine.  By  bkilful  selection  at  tint,  and  con- 
stant care  aflerwaids  to  breed  fiom  liie  best  ani- 
mals, Bakewell  at  Li-st  oblaiiifd  a  vuiicy  of  sheep, 
which,  for  early  matuiity  and  the  pro|ierly  of  re- 
turninK  a  great  quantity  of  niution  for  the  food 
which  Ihcy  confuiue,  as  well  as  for  the  small  pro- 
portion which  the  weight  of  the  ollal  >ears  to  the 
four  quarters,  were  without  precedeil.  Cnllcy, 
Clinc,  Lord  Somerville.  Sir  J.  S.  Sebright,  Darwin, 
Hunt,  Hunter,  Young,  &.c.  &.c.  have  all  contributed 
lo  the  improvement  of  domestic  anima  s,  and  have 
left  little  lo  be  desired  in  that  branch  of  luial  econo- 
my,—Among  other  works  on  agriculluie,  of  distin- 
guished merit,  may  be  mentioned  tie  Farmer's 
Lellcrs,  Tour  in  France,  Antjals  of  Agricullure, 
&c.  &c.  by  the  celebrated  Arthur  \uung;  Mar- 
shall's numerous  and  c.vcellent  works,  lomniencing 
with  Minutes  of  Agriculture,  published  in  1787,  and 
ending  with  his  Review  of  the  Agriculliral  Re|)orts 
in  18IG;  Practical  Agriculture,  by  Dr.  1;.  W.  Dick- 
son, &c.  &c.  The  writings  of  Kaimis,  Anderson 
and  Sinclair  exhibit  a  union  of  philo!0|ihical  saga- 
city and  patient  experiment,  which  ha-e  produced 
results  of  great  importance  to  the  Biitish  nation 
and  to  the  world.  To  these  we  shall  oily  add  the 
name  of  John  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.  H.  S.,  mIiosc  elabo- 
rate Encyclopa:diaof  Gardening  and  Eicyclopa;dia 
of  Agricullure  have  probably  never  btci  surpassed 
by  any  similar  woiks  in  any  language.— The  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  board  of  agriciillrre  was  of 
very  great  service  to  Brili-h  husbandry.  Harllih.a 
century  before,  and  Lorrl  Kaimes,  in  his  Gentleman 
Farme'r,  had  pointed  out  Ihe  utility  of  such  an  in- 
stitution, but  il  was  lell  lo  Sir  John  Sinrfur  lo  carry 
their  ideas  into  execution,  'lo  Ihe  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Ihal  worthy  and  eminent  man  Ihe  Bri- 
tish public  are  indebted  for  an  inslilulion,  whose 
services  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  'It 
made  farmers,  residing  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  acquainted  with  one  anollicr,and  caused 
a  rapid  dissemination  of  knowledge  aoiongst  the 
whole  profession.  The  art  of  agricullure  was 
hrougbl  into  fashion,  old  practices  were  amended, 
new  ones  introduced,  and  a  degree  of  exertion  call- 
ed forth  hentoforc  unexampled  among  asiicultu- 
risls  in  this  island."— Wc  shall  now  make  a  few  re- 
marks on  Ihe  agiiculluic  of  dilferenl  countries  ol 
Europe  and  of  Ihe  United  Stales. 

F»CHc/i  agricullure  began  to  llourish  early  in  Ihe 
17th  century,  under  Henry  IV,  and  a  work  on  |lial 
subject  was  published  by  Olivier  dcSerres.  In  17G1, 
there  were  13  agiicullural  sociilies  in  France,  and 
19  auxiliary  soeietirs.  Those  of  Paris,  Aniiens  anil 
Bordeaux  have  dislinguishrd  Ihem-ilves  by  Ihtii 
memoirs.  l)u  H  imel  and  Buflon  ni.ule  Ihe  study  ol 
rural  economy  f.ishionable,  and  other  writers  con- 
tributed lo  Ihe  advaiicemrril  of  husbandry.  M.  do 
Triidainc  inlrodueeil  Ihe  Merino  brcrd  of  sheep  in 
177(;,  and  Count  Lasleyiie  has  written  a  vaiual.lr 
work  on  sheep  husbandry.  The  celebrated  Arthur 
Young  niadi'  an  asincultural  survey  of  Fraucc  in 
1787_8i).  Since  that  time,  several  French  and 
English  writers  have  givin  the  slatislics  of  dilferenl 
districts,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation  there  in  use, 
and  Ihe  abln-  Hosier  and  professor  Tliouin  h.iie  pub- 
lished general  views  of  lire  whole  kingdom.  Buona- 
parle  established  many  new  agricullural  societies 
and  prolessoiships,  botanical  and  economical  gar- 
dens, for  the  exhibilion  of  dilforenl  modes  of  cul- 
ture, anil  the  dissemination  of  plants.  lie  also 
greatly  enlarged  and  enrichtd  that  extensive  inslilu- 


lion, the  National  Garden,  whose  professor  of  cul- 
ture, Ihe  Chevalier  Thouin,  is  one  of  Ihe  most  scien- 
tific agriculturists  in  Earope. — 'Ihe  lands  in  France 
are  not  generally  enclosed  and  subdivided  by  hedges 
or  other  fences.  Some  fences  occur  near  towns,  but, 
in  general,  the  whole  C(  '.nlry  is  open,  Ihe  bounda- 
ries of  estates  being  marked  by  slight  ditches  or 
ridges,  with  occasional  stones  or  heaps  of  earlh, 
trees  in  rows  or  thinly  scattered.  Depredations  from 
passengers  on  Ihe  highways  are  prevented  by  gardes 
chanipilres,  which  arc  cslablislird  throughout  all 
France.— Since  the  lime  of  Colbert,  the  French 
have  [laid  attention  to  sheep,  and  there  are  conside- 
rable flocks  of  Mcrinnes  owned  by  individuals,  be- 
sides the  national  flocks.  That  of  Bambouillet,  es- 
1  lablished  in  178(j,  is  or  lately  was,  managed  by  M. 
'I'essier,  an  cmirieni  writer  on  agriculture.  Sheep 
are  generally  housed,  or  kept  in  folds  and  little  yards 
I  or  enclosures.  Mr.  Birkbcck  considers  the  practice 
of  housing  or  conCning  sheep  as  the  cause  of  fuot- 
rol,  a  disease  very  common  among  them  in  France. 
Where  flocks  remain  out  all  night,  the  shepherd 
sleeps  in  a  small  thatched  hul,  or  portable  house, 
placed  on  wheels.  He  guides  Ihe  llock  by  walking 
before  them,  and  his  dog  guards  lliem  from  wolves, 
which  still  abound  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  south  pait  of  France,  Ihe  ass  and  Ihe  mule  are 
of  frequent  use  in  husbandry.  A  royal  stud  of  Ara- 
bian horses  has  been  kept  up  at  Aurillac,in  Limou- 
sin, for  more  than  a  century,  and  another  has  been 
ujore  recently  established  near  Nismes.  Poultry  is 
an  important  article  in  French  husbanilry.  .Mr.  Birk- 
beck  thinks  that  Ihe  consumption  of  poultry  in 
towns  may  be  equal  lo  that  of  mutt  m.  The  breed 
of  swine  is  in  general  bad;  but  fine  hams  are  made 
in  Brelagne  from  ho?s  reared  on  acorns,  and  fatted 
wiih  Indian  corn. — The  French  implements  of  agri- 
cullure are  generally  rude  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
operations  of  husbandry  unskilfully  perfoimed.  The 
vine  is  cultivated  in  F^rancc  in  fields  and  on  terraced 
bills,  in  a  way  diU'erent  from  that  which  (irevails 
elsewhere.  It  is  planted  in  hills,  like  Indian  cotn, 
kept  low,  anil  managed  lil^e  a  plantation  of  rasp- 
berries. The  white  mulberry  tree  is  very  extensive- 
ly cultivated  for  feeding  Ihe  silkworm.  It  is  not 
pl.iced  in  regular  jdantalions,  but  in  corners,  in  rows 
by  Ihe  sides  of  the  roads,  &c.  The  trees  are  raised 
from  the  seeds  in  nurseries,  and  sold,  generally,  al 
live  years'  growth,  when  they  have  strong  stems. 
Ihey  are  planted,  staked,  and  treated  as  pollards. 
'Ihe  eggs  of  Ihe  silk-worm  are  hatched  in  rooms 
hrated  by  means  of  stoves  to  18°  of  Reaumur  (":« 
l-'ah.)  One  ounce  of  eggs  requires  one  hundred 
weight  of  leaves,  and  will  produce  from  7  lo  9 
pounds  of  law  silk.  'J'he  hatching  commences 
about  the  end  of  April,  and,  with  the  iVedirig,  Is  over 
in  about  a  month.  Second  broods  are  procured  in 
sonic  places.  The  silk  is  wound  off  tin'  cocoons,  in 
little  balls,  by  women  and  chiMren.  The  olive,  the 
tig,  Ihe  almond  and  various  other  fruits  are  also  ex- 
tensively etiltivaled  in  France. 

.'Ifiricvllurc  in  Cernuiuy.  'I'he  earliest  German 
writer  on  husbandry  was  Conradus  lleresbachius, 
who  lived  and  died  in  the  16th  century.  His  work. 
J)c  He  Umtica,  was  an  avowed  compilalion  from  all 
the  authors  who  h.ul  preceded  him.  No  other  books 
on  agriculture,  of  any  note,  appeared  previous  to 
Ihe  I7lh  crnluiy.  With  regard  lo  the  (uesenl  slate 
of  agriculture  in  Germany,  we  would  remark,  that 
Ihe  country  is  very  extensive,  and  presents  a  great 
variety  of  soils,  surface,  climate  and  e\illure.  |(, 
agricullural  produce  is,  for  the  most  part,  consumed 
within  its  limits;  bill  txcellcnt  wines  are  exported 
from  Hungary  anil  Ihe  Khine,  logelber  with  flax, 
hams,  geese,  silk,&c.  'i'he  culture  of  Ihe  miilber 
ry  and  the  rearing  of  the  silkworm  are  earned  on 
as  far  north  as  Berlin.  The  theoretical  agriculturists 
are  well  acquainleil  with  all  Ihe  improved  iniple- 
rnents  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
introduced,   esjiccially   in    Holslcin,   Hanover   and 
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Westphalia;  but,  generally,  speaking  the  ploughs, 
wagons,  8cc.  are  unwieldy  and  iiiflficient.  Fish  arc 
carefully  bred  and  fattened  in  stme  places,  especi- 
ally in  Prussia,  and  poultry  is  eiry  where  attended 
to, particularly  in  Ihe  neighborhijd  of  Vienna.  The 
culture  of  forests  likewise  receives  particular  alten- 
liui  in  that  country  as  well  as  inVrance.  The  com- 
n.rn  agricullure  of  Germany  is  evlry  where  Impror- 
inj;-  Government,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  form- 
ed institutions  for  the  inslructioil  of  youth  in  its 
pnnciples.  The  Imperial  Society  of  Vienna,  the 
Georgieal  Institution  at  Presburg,  and  that  of  Pro- 
fcjfor  Thaer,  in  Prussia,  may  be  numbered  among 
recent  institutions  of  this  description. 

Agriculture  in  Italy.  The  climate,  soil  and  sur- 
face of  Italy  are  so  various  as  lo  have  given  rise  lo 
a  greater  diversity  of  culture  than  is  lo  be  found  in 
the  whole  of  Europe  besides.  Corn,  grass,  butch- 
er's meat,  cheese,  butter,  rice,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  oil 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  found  in  perfection  in  this 
fer  lie  country.  Loudon  asserts  that  only  one-fifth  of 
thi  surface  of  Italy  is  considered  sterile,  while  only 
a  fifth  of  the  surface  of  France  is  considereil  fertile. 
Th;  population  of  Italy  is  greater,  in  proportion  to 
its  surface,  than  that  of  either  France  or  Great 
Bri'ain.  Among  the  writers  on  Ihe  rural  economy 
of  Italy  are,  Arthur  Young,  in  17SS,  Sigismondi,  in 
lsil,and  Chateauvieux,  in  1812 — In  Lombardy, 
the  lands  are  generally  farmed  by  metayers  (from 
vitt't,  half.)  The  landlord  pays  Ihe  taxes  and  re- 
pais  the  buildings.  The  tenant  provides  cattle,  im- 
plcnents  and  seeds,  and  the  produce  is  divided. 
'Hi!  irrigation  of  lands  in  Lombardy, is  a  remarkable 
feaure  of  Italian  husbandry.  All  canals  taken  from 
rivirs  are  the  properly  of  the  state,  and  may  be 
car  led  through  any  man's  land,  provided  they  do 
not  pass  through  a  garden,  or  within  a  certain  dis- 
tame  of  a  mansion,  on  paying  the  value  of  Ihe  ground 
occipied.  Water  is  not  only  employed  for  grass 
lanes  (which,  when  fully  watered,  are  mowed  four 
andsometimes  five  times  a  year,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  tarly  as  March,)  but  is  conducted  between  the 
narrow  ridges  nfcorn  lnnd«.  in  the  hollows  belwern 
drilled  crops,  among  vines,  or  to  flood  lands,  lo  Ihe 
depth  ol  a  foot  or  more,  which  are  sown  with  rice. 
Water  is  ilso  used  for  depositing  a  surface  of  mud, 
in  some  ;)laces  where  it  is  charged  with  that  mate- 
rial. Tie  details  of  watering,  for  these  and  other 
purposcs,are  given  in  various  works,  and  collected 
in  those  oiProfessor  Re.  In  general,  watered  lands 
let  al  one  bird  higher  price  than  those  not  irrigated. 
The  implnients  and  operations  of  agriculture  in 
Lombardyare  both  iiij|ierfecl.  The  plough  is  a 
rude  contriance,  with  a  handle  \S  or  11  feet  long. 
But  the  catle  are  fed  with  extraordinary  care-  They 
are  lied  upin  stalls,  bled  once  or  twice,  cleaned  and 
rubbed  wiii  oil,  afterwards  combed  and  brushed 
twice  a  day,  Their  food  in  summer  is  clover  or 
other  greenherbage;  in  winter,  a  mixture  of  elm- 
leaves,  clove-hay,  and  pulverized  walnut-cake,  over 
whiili  boilii^  water  is  poured,  and  bran  and  sail 
added.  In  athort  time,  Ihe  cattle  east  their  hair, 
groiv  smoolhj-ound  and  fat,  anil  so  improved  as  In 
double  their  %lue  to  the  butcher — The  tomato  or 
love-apple  {sianum  lycopcrsicum,)  so  extensively 
used  in  llaliai  cookery,  forms  an  article  of  field- 
culture  near  Pmipcii,  and  especially  in  Sicily,  from 
whence  it  is  sell  lo  Naples,  Rome  and  several  towns 
on  Ihe  Medileranean  sea. 

(Agricullure   oftlic  United  Stales   of  America  to   be 
inserted  in  our  next.) 


CiPER.- Till  past  season  has  been  favorable  lo 
the  making  of  Ibis  wholesome  beverage  in  this 
county-  One  idividual  informs  us,  Ihat  he  has 
made  tico  hundttl  and  thirty  barrels,  which  he  has 
disposed  of  at  me  dollar  and  one  dollar  and  twenty 
five  cents,  per  lirrel.  Some  years  since,  il  was  sold 
io  town,  al  scvci  dollars  a  barrel.— Cot.  Ohio  Jowr. 
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SUGAR. 
We  were  led  iito  an  error  in  our  notice,  last 
week  of  the  pUntnlion  of  Mr.  l'rc»ton,  by  a  mistake 
of  the  goiitleiiicn  irota  nlium  we  derived  llic  lafor- 
uiaiion,  supposin;'  lliat  one  battery,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  or  ilje  juice,  that  a  set  of  boilers  con- 
tains, would  male  a  lio) 
but  half  thai  quantity. 


tains,  would  male  a  hogshead,  whereas  it  will  mtkc 


We  arc  now  enabled,  in  some  degree,  to  rcdtem 
our   promise   Ij  obtain   additional    information,  re 


Virginia,  to  support  seven  milliona  of  people,  and 
annually  to  produce  a  consiiler.ibb'  surplus  of  pro- 
visions for  exportation.  Wherever  the  potato  is 
used  as  a  subslitule  for  bread,  at  least  one  half  the 
expense  of  that  article  of  food  is  saved.  To  in- 
crease its  use,  and  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  a 
substitute  for  other  kinds  of  food,  must,  then,  be  an 
object  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has,  hillier- 
lo,  received.  We  know  of  no  means  to  do  this,  so 
•erlain,  as  that  of  improving  the  (|ualily  of  potatoes. 
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specling  this  very  flattering  experiment  in  the 'ma-  '"tended  for  the  table,  so  that  they  shall  be  prefer 
nufacture  of  sugar.  On  Ibis  plantation  about  lio  !  "=''  '°  °'!,'^.';  ''^"i'-  ^'"y  Person  of  observation  is 
acres  were  cultivated  in  cane,  of  which  3j  were  re 


served  for  seed.  The  rows  were  si.\  feet  apart  with 
corn  planted  between  them.  The  unusually  sererc 
frosts  on  the  l3th  and  l-llh  of  Oct.  prevented  the 
cane  from  maturine.  and  rendered  it  necessary  to 
reject  much,  that  would  have  made  sugar,  had  it 
not  been  touched  by  Ihe  frost — besides  the  season 
throughout  has  been  considered  peculiarly  unfarora- 
ble.  Owing  to  these  concurrent  circumstance),  the 
produce  certainly  does  not  exceed  one  half  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  ordinary  seasons,  with  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  cultivation,  yet  it  will  equal  onehhd. 
(lOOOlbs.)  to  the  acre,  a  quantity  which  we  bilieve 
will  richly  reward  the  labor  and  industry  of  tbe  ag- 
riculturist. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  why  the  emigrants,  from 
Virginia  and  theCarolinas,  should  give  Ibeprcftrenee 
to  the  comparatively  unproductive  and  insalubrious 
regions  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  when  the]  have 
before  them  the  practical  results  of  the  enlffprize 
of  our  citizens,  who  have  chosen  this  beautiful 
country  for  their  homes;  but  such  is  tbe  facliif  the 
accounts  can  be  credited  of  the  unceasing  jide  of 
population,  that  is  rolling  westward. 

it  is  to  be  regretted  that  people  who  viiit  this 
country,  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their  preju- 
dices, as  well  as  the  poetic  I'ancies  of  orange  aid  cit- 
ron groves  in  the  "sunny  south."  These  thiijgs  are 
not  to  be  bad  iviihuut  being  planted  and  reared. — 
Our  magnificent  forests,  so  beautiful  to  Kwers  of  the 
picturesque,  often  cause  those  to  turn  aivay  dishear- 
tened, who  come  prepared  to  find  them  interspersed 
by  fountain  and  waterfall,  or  rather  without  previ- 
ously having  reflected  that  years  of  laOor  would  be 
required  to  remove  them  out  of  the  iwy  of  the  ag- 
riculturist. 

Our  soil  has  been  a  stumbling  blocs  to  many,  an 
enigma  which  could  not  be  solved,  fo"  it  was  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  land,  diOerin^  from  that  on 
the  Potomac,  the  Pedee,  or  the  Cimbeilandj  (ac- 
cording to  the  different  districts  to  .vhich  the  indi- 
viduals had  been  accustomed)  and  in  which  sand, 
certainly  predominates,  could  be  fertile.  The  luxu- 
riant and  waving  harvest,  every  wlsre  visible,  have 
often  been,  in  consequence,  set  dovn  as  |iurely  ac- 
cidental, as  something  unnatural  :nd  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon;  yet  those  btst  acjuainteJ  with  the 
country,  believe  that  the  prevaiing  chirac'cristic 
of  our  soil  is  better  adapted  than  euy  other  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  climate,  and  a  perpetual  succession,  in 
mid-summer,  of  sunshine  and  shtwers. 

S  [Tallahassee  pa. 


aware  of  the  fact,  that  when  he  dines  at  a  table 
where  the  potatoes  are  dry  and  farinaceous,  so  that 
a  fork  can  hardly  be  put  into  them  without  causing 
Ihem  to  fall  in  pieces,  the  bread  lies  neglected,  and 
much  less  meat  is  eaten  in  proportion.  But,  where 
the  potatoes  are  wet  and  heavy,  Ihcy,  in  turn,  are 
but  sparingly  eaten,  while  the  bread  and  meat  have 
to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Good  potatoes  are  uni- 
versally liked,  and,  if  every  family  was  to  be  at  all 
times  supplied  with  them,  we  are  satisfied,  consi- 
dering the  various  modes  in  which  they  may  be  pre- 
pared for  the  table,  at  a  trifling  expense,  ihat  they 
would  furnish  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  suste- 
nance of  our  population  than  they  now  do,  and 
that,  thereby,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  wouM  be  effected. 

In  cultivating  potatoes  for  the  table,  although  tbe 
productiveness  of  the  kind  used  is  worthy  of  consi- 
deration, yet  it  is  of  but  secondary  importance.  If, 
for  instance,  one  kind  yields  15  or  20  per  cent,  less 
than  another,  and  yet  is  so  much  better  in  quality, 
lhat  twice  the  quantity  is  used,  it  is  more  profitable 
to  raise  them  than  the  others,  because,  every  extra 
bushel  that  is  used,  makes  a  saving  of  nearly  its 
whole  cost,  in  the  value  of  other  food  for  which  it 
is  substituted. — Mass.  S/iy. 


POTATOES. 

The  discovery  of  America  fave  to  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  potato,  an  acquis  (ion  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  possession  of  ah  her  mines  of  silver 
and  gold.  The  ease  and  facili'y  with  vvhich  this  ve- 
getable is  produced,  the  quant  ly  which  may  be  ob- 
tained on  a  comparatively  sTiall  portion  of  Lind, 
and  its  valuable  properties  ts  an  article  of  food, 
both  for  man  and  beast,  are  of  so  much  importance, 
that  the  introduction  of  its  culture  mav  justly  be 
considered  as  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  ilomestic 
economy.  It  is  to  the  potato  that  Ireland  owes  her 
rapid  increase  in  population,  and  that,  it  is,  which 
enables  her,  on  a  territory  less  than  half  the  size  of 


CULTURE  OF  CORN. 
Mr.  Skinner,  is  requested  to  republish  the  com- 
munication of  Dr.  Muse,  upon  his  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing corn,  referred  to  in  his  letter  published  in  the 
Farmer  of  the  ISlh  December,  as  being  contained 
in  one  of  the  old  numbers  of  the  same  work— this 
request  is  made  because  many  of  the  present  sub- 
scribers to  that  work  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
work  so  far  back.  A  Subscriber. 

Extract  from  tfie  Report  of  the  Annual  Cattle  SItow 
and  Fair— held  by  the  Maryland  Jl^ricultitral  So- 
ciety for  the  Weilern  Shore  of  Maryland,  agreea- 
bly to  appointment  at  Carroll  a  Point. 
Dear  Sir,  Cambridge,  Oct.  4.  \S-21. 

Last  winter,  some  gentlemen,  entertaining  the 
same  sentiments  with  mysel.'",  of  the  propriety  of 
cultivating  less  land  with  more  attention,  in  pre- 
ference to  more  land  with  less  attention,  determir.ed 
on  a  sweepstake  on  5  acres  of  com,  free  to  all  the 
farmers  of  the  county  who  would  throw  in  S5  each, 
to  be  laid  out  in  a  silver  plale  for  tbe  victor.  Un- 
fortunately only  six  entered  for  the  race;  unfortu- 
nately, too,  my  corn  was  planted  four  weeks  after 
thcirt,  and  the  drought  of  a  rnonih  fell  direclly  upon 
the  first  shooting,  (as  it  is  called,)  or  earing  of  mine, 
which  I  had  planted  in  a  manner  novel  here,  (I  once, 
some  years  ago,  saw  the  mode  described,  or  nearly 
so.)  Upon  my  five  acres  I  had  twelve  thousand 
stalks  to  the  acre.  My  land  was  laid  off  in  doable 
drill,  13  inches  apart,  lands  U  feet  apart,  and  so 
throughout,  and  the  stalks  in  these  lines  about  1-2 
nches  ap.irt— making  a  regular  series  of  isosceles 
triangles.  My  ground  was  most  perfectly  pulveilz- 
ed  by  tbe  plough,  roller,  harrow,  and  scarifier,  be- 
fore planting.  When  tbe  corn  was  six  or  eieht 
inches  high,  I  bar-ploughed  it  very  deep,  and  let  the 
earth  remain  unrelurned  till  I  supposed  the  roots 
had  descended  under  the  furough;  which  was  my 
object,  that  in  case  of  drought  the   depth  of  the 


root  miKht  Mipply  the  nioislute,  which  would  be  >u 
extravagantly  demanded  by  the  cxrcMivc  number 
of  plants.  'Ihese  are  the  onlv  ptculiaritiei  attend- 
ing my  exprrinteiil,  and  the  gromi.l  w«»  cultivatcil 
m  cxtremej;  ni)  eoin  had  «f^soiiab|c  weather  and 
made  a  growth  of  twelve  feel  high,  and  as  large 
stalks  n»  could  be  desired;  but  unfortunately,  at  the 
very  crisis  o^  fructification,  a  drought  commenced 
and  continaed  about  or.;  month.  'Jbc  effects  upon 
my  thick  growth  you  may  imagine;  my  neighbours 
predicted  that  1  would  make  none;  and  I  think  I 
would  hate  made  (l)ut  for  Ibis  ini.-hap.^  fifty  per 
cent.  more.  As  it  is,  1  ought  to  be  satisfied,  having 
swept  the  Stake. 

I  enclote  a  .-(atement  nf  the  product  of  the  five 
acres;  and  also  of  ten  acres,  and  will  thank  you  to 
exhibit  them  to  the  committee  on  crops,  at  your 
cattle  shoi-;  and  whether  I  be  or  not,  the  successful 
candidate  for  the  five  or  ten  acre  premium,  or  both, 
or  neither;  I  feel  gratified  thot  under  the  most  un- 
favorable Circumstances  of  weather,  I  have  convinc- 
ed many  tbstinate  farmers  of  their  error— guod  erat 
desiderattm. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  bad  all  these  mat- 
ters verified  on  oath;  and  this  full  authentication 
ought  to  be  for  ever  required  by  your  board;  nor 
does  it  imply  suspicion,  but  it  will  make  the  over- 
seers more  particular,  and  the  owners  perhaps  also: 
and  it  goBs  abroad  upon  a  firmer  basis  thao  a  loose 
letter  of  conjecture. 

The  board  generally  prefer  to  possess  the  mode 
of  cultivation.  Vou  will  please  to  use  this  as  may 
best  suit  their  views.     Vours,  respectfully, 

J.  S.  aciKNER,  Ki^.  Joseph  E.  Muse. 

Dorchester  county,  to  icit—Oct  8,  1327. 

.Joseph  E.  ftluse  deposeth  that  he  accurately  sur- 
veyed aod  measured  the  ground  from  which'John 
Wheeler,  his  overseer,  swears  he  obtained  the  corn 
below  mentioned;  and  that  the  one  measurement 
contains  five  acres  precisely,  and  the  other  measure- 
ment ten  acres  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

'J'aken  and  certified  by  me,  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  aforesaid.  James  IIoostor. 

John  U'hceler  deposeth  lhat  Ihe  corn  which  grew 
on  the  ibove  named  grounds  this  season,  measured 
as  follovs,  to  wit.  on  the  five  acres,  four  hundred 
and  foriy-nine  bushels  and  one  half  bushel  and  one 
half  peek  of  shell  corn,  or  ninety  bushels  per  acre 
wanlinc  a  half  peck— and  on  the  ten  acres,  seven 
hundrcil  and  sixty  bushels  of  shell  corn,  or  seventy- 
six  bushels  per  acre. 

Taken  and  certified  by  me,  a  justice  as  afore 
mentioned.  James  Houstoh. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

SUBDUING  AND  CROPPING  PEAT  LAND, 

&c. 

Mr.  Fessenden,— I  noiiced  in  your  last  week's 
paper  an  inquiry  whether  any  of  the  cultivated 
grasses  will  grow  on  a  peat,  or  vegetable  soil. — 
Also,  whether  flowing  in  winter  is  prejudicial  to 
such  grasses.' 

From  some  experiments  of  my  own  1  can  answer 
that  a  peat  bottom  is  an  excellent  bottom  for  herds 
grass. 

I'he  jn.nd  should  first  be  thoroughly  drained;  all 
the  legetable  matter  on  the  surface  should  then  be 
pared  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread  evenly  over 
the  ground. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  Aiieusf  if  possible, 
and  a  good  crop  may  be  obtained  the  next  season, 
I  have  seen  more  than  three  tons  to  the  acre. —  No 
grain  shonid  be  sown  with  the  grass  seed  in  such 
lands,  because  Ihe  grass  seed  will  not  take  root  so 
well  with  grain,  and  because  a  crop  of  grass  will 
be  much  the  roost  valuable  of  the  two. 

If  the  meadow  will  bear  the  tread  of  cattle  tbe 
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labor  of  parins;  and  burning  will  be  mucli  laciliUled 
by  the  use  of  a  paring  plou^b.  Sucli  a  plough  is 
made  much  like  olher  ploughs,  but  kiiIijuI  a  uiould 
board;  so  that  the  furroiv  is  not  luriicil  over,  but 
completely  cut  apart,  to  be  turned  over  by  lie  hoe 
The  share  of  the  plough  should  be  sharp  as  an  axe 
and  should  branch  out  on  each  side  ul  (he  chip,  so 
»9  to  be  eupuhle  of  cutting  a  slice  18  niches  wide. 
But  you  should  never  aim  to  cut  one  mote  than  hall 
that  width.  Vou  »vill  then  be  pretty  i'ue  to  cut 
clean,  and  tvili  be  able  to  subvert  the  sod  with  more 
ease. 

If  the  share  and  coulter  be  sharp,  cue  yoke  of 
oxen  will  draw  the  plou;;h  through  the  very  tough- 
est grasses,  cranberry  vines,  laurel  or  snail  bushes. 
Turn  the  sods  in  June,  and  pile  them  in  heaps  and 
burn  them  in  Auj-ust,  or  as  soon  as  they  are  dry 
enou'h.  The  cost  of  seeding  down  an  acre  in  this 
way  need  not  exceed  ^-20;  and  a  sprinkling  of  peal 
ashes  once  in  two  years,  say  »  or  10  bushels  to  the 
acre,  will  insure  the  continuance  of  a  good  crop, 

The  better  you  burn  the  better  your  crop.  A 
bushel  of  good  peat  will  make  nearly  half  a  bushel 
of  ashes;  and  a  cord  of  peat,  well  cured,  is  worth  as 
much  for  fuel  as  a  cord  of  oak  wood. 

As  to  flowing  the  land  in  winter,  I  can  siy  1  never 
knew  good  hay  obtained  afterwards  fur  any  long 
time. 

Lands  may  be  flo\«'ed  in  sumuier,  spring,  or  fall; 
for  two  or  three  days  at  a  time  without  Jelriment, 
but  should  be  drained  again  as  soon  as  the  turbid 
waters  have  deposited  their  riches  in  he  soil. — 
Kven  the  foul  meadow  grass,  that  delights  so  much 
in  moisture,  is  soon  destroyed  by  conllnuul  flowing. 

The  frosts  of  «  inter  seem  essential  to  oLtain  good 
hay.  They  seem  to  effectuale  something  laore  than 
merely  the  shifting  of  the  position  of  every  parti- 
cle of  the  soil,  and  thereby  answering  the  purpose 
of  a  good  ploughing  and  harrowing.  Kl.-e  why  is 
the  hay  of  our  northern  slates  so  much  superior  to 
that  of  the  southern? 

Why  do  the  cities  of  the  South  send  annually  to 
lh<>  North;  to  Maine;  for  a  supply  of  hay? 

Providence  has  given  us,  along  with  uur  long, 
cold  winters,  not  only  a  much  better  kind  of  fod- 
der, but  a  srcater  supply. 

Wet  lands  will  not  produce  sweet  hay;  by  ma- 
nuring highly  you  may  obtain  hay  on  wet  grounds 
in  Ihe  shape  of  herds  grass  and  clover,  but  il  is  stiil 
tneadou!  luty.  But  well  drained  meadows  till  pro- 
duce as  sweet  hay  with  proper  culture  as  any  upland 
soil  Yours,  very  respcctlully, 

Framingham,  Dec.  25.  \V.  B. 

WHITE  FLINT  WHEAT,  &e. 

.Mr.  Skimneb: 

Dear  Sir, — Several  years  since  there  was  intro- 
duced "hereabouts"  through  the  agency  of  the  late 
John  Haywood,  Esq.  a  good  deal  of  the  much  talk- 
ed of  •'while  Jlint  wheat,"  the  same  excellent  gentle- 
man also  brought  amongst  us.  Gobbet's  valuable 
breed  of  hogs. 

In  regard  to  the  wheat,  most  of  our  farmers  and 
planters,  are  now  in  (he  liabit  of  cultivating  it  in 
preference  to  ot/icr  «0)7.s,  and  if  (hey  have  not  dis- 
covered in  it,  any  soliJily  of  s(alk,  &c.  still  they 
perceive  it  to  possess  such  valuable  (pialities  as  oc- 
casions ihtin  to  esteem  it  highly.  Willi  us  it  is  lit- 
tle if  any  affected  with  the  rust,  and  Ihe  olher  pes- 
tiferous and  dcslruclive  maladies  which  assail  the 
wheat  crops  in  most  parts. 

Ad  to  the  hogs,  crosseil  with  our  long  bow  backed, 
long  legged  breed,  Ihey  are  excellent,  it  makes  ex- 
cellenl  pork. 

We  were  all  much  exhilarated  by  seeing  quoted  in 
your  last  quotations  from  Ihe  Liverpool  prices  cur- 
rent, that  cotton  had  been  sold  at  \i  els.  the  pound, 
Since  then  uc  have  heard  nothing  liiilhcr. 

Moit  truly  your.*,  &C. 

J^'f.w  Vcar'B  day,  ISW-  '  btMuti. 


BORTICTTIiTUKB. 


Ilorlicutlural  Garden,  Brooklyn,  I 
J.  S.  SKt.vNER,  Esq.  A'eic  York,  Dec.  26,  18-i9.  J 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  send  you  this  litlle  com- 
munication lor  insertion  in  your  valuable  paper, con- 
sidering that  i;  might  be  useful  in  your  part  of  the 
country.  Very  respeclfnlly, 

Andkew  Parmentier. 
On  the  Asclepias  Syriaca  or  Silky  Swallow- 

\VoRT. 

As  the  public  altcniion  is  now  much  given  (o 
rearing  silk  worms,  and  the  mulberry  tree,  some  ob- 
servations about  the  Silky  Swallow- Wort  {,Asclepias 
Syriaca)  I  think  would  be  acceptable.  That  plant  is 
very  common  in  this  country,  growing  spontaneous- 
ly along  the  hedges,  fences,  and  roads,  also  in  uncul- 
tivated grounds,  its  properties  are  worth  much  more 
allenlion  than  is  paid  to  their  cultivation,  and  one 
acre  of  poor  soil,  where  Ihey  do  belter  than  in  rich 
and  planted  with  the  division  of  roots  in  April  or  ir 
September,  three  or  four  inches  uniler  the  ground, 
and  the  rows  three  feet  apart  on  both  sides.  After 
three  years  Ihe  acre  will  be  entirely  covered,  and 
the  product  will  begin  from  the  following  year  after 
the  planlation;  the  ground  wants  no  cultivation,  this 
plant  destroys  Ihe  most  part  of  the  grass,  and  suffers 
nothing  of  the  severity  of  Ihe  winter.  Their  pods 
contain  a  line  silky  down,  which  could  be  mixed 
with  great  advantage  with  raw  silk,  flax,  cotton,  or 
wool;  soft  and  light  hats  have  been  made  of  it,  also 
stockings,  flannels,  cloths;  excellent  paper  was  made 
in  France  with  Ihe  stalk  of  Ihe  plants,  also  common 
linen,  and  cables;  these  last  belter  than  some  made 
with  common  hemp.  This  down  makes  very  good 
pillows  and  beds,  being  very  elastic  and  light;  they 
make  excellent  oil  wilb  the  seeds,  and  they  have 
maile  with  success  in  France,  several  experiments  of 
extracting  a  brown  sugar  from  their  flowers. 


(From  "Prince's  Treatise  on  the  Vine.") 

WINE  GRAPES. 

(Concluded  from  p.  332.) 

MEUNIEK,  Don— Pr.  Cat.  No.  93. 

Maurillon-  Taconnc.  Jileiinier  A  saint  noir. 

Fromenti:  Farineitx  noir. 

lietneaii.  J\i''oirin. 

Savagnien  noir. 

Miller  grane,  )  mr  ,•     r,      ,■  , 

JVW/er'fiiu,gmu;!/,(  Of  •''«  English. 

Vitis  subhirsula;  urti  brevi,  crassa;  acinonigro  rotunda. 

This  variety  has  considerable  affinity  to  the  Cata- 
lan. Its  leaves  are  trilobate,  the  two  lateral  ones 
being  crenale;  when  young  they  are  covered  with 
white  down,  which  easily  dislinguishes  them,  from 
which  circumstance  this  vine  has  acquired  Ihe  title 
here  adopted.  The  cluster  is  short  and  thick,  com- 
posed or  round  black  berries,  which  are  of  good 
size  and  set  rather  close;  the  juice  is  pleasant, 
sparkling,  and  vinous.  It  is  pretty  common  in 
French  vineyards,  and  is  cultivated  on  account  of 
yielding  good  crops,  and  enduring  for  a  long  period- 
It  succeeds  best  in  sandy  and  light  soils,  but  will 
flourish  in  almost  any  open  and  dry  location.  It  is 
very  hardy,  of  easy  culltire,  ripens  here  early  in 
September,  and  answers  very  well  as  an  early  table 
gnqip.  Some  English  authors  stale  that  it  takes  its 
name  from  Aliller  who  raised  it  from  seed,  but  the 
French  give  a  better  reason  for  its  title  as  aientiou- 
ed  above,  and  Ihey  hre  no  doubt  correct. 
SAVACMEN  BLANC.  Dun. 
.Meunier  ilanc.  Jilatinit. 

Meuiiicr  d  saint  ilanc.  Uni-blanc. 

If'hite  jMitlcr  grape. 
Vitis  sithhinuta,  ura  craud,  acino  albo,  suboralo. 

This   vancly   dill'ers  from   Ihe   preceding    by  the 
mioor  lobes  of  the  leaves  being  more  distinct,  and 


lis  berries  being  while,  rather  Lrser,  and  a  little 
oval.  It  must  not  be  confused  Jiib  (he  sauvignon, 
which  is  a  very  disiinct  fruit.  Jhis  vine  must  be 
the  variety  of  Ihe  Meunier  descriied  and  figured  by 
some  authors  with  white  berries,  Ld  also  called  br 
others  White  Miller  grape.  TheVruil  is  sweet  and 
aj;reeable  in  flavour,  and  m:ik«i  |>assable  wioe. 
The  vine  will  thrive  in  a  meagre  soil  and  is  not  rea- 
dily injured  by  frost,  but  when  the  klossoms  are  de- 
stroyed by  it  they  are  not  renewed  that  season.  It 
is  generally  cuilivaled  in  French  vineyards,  and  ii 
nol  subject  to  a  blight  of  its  blossoms. 

WHITE  SAUVIGNON.— Pk.  Cat.  No.  106. 
Sauvignon,  Duh.  Servigntn. 

Saugignon  blanc.  Sucrin. 

Sauvignen.  Fie. 

Maurillon  blanc,  erroneously- 
V  ilii  serotina,  acinis  minoribm,  aculis,Jia\:o-albidi3,  dulcissi- 
mis. 
'Ihe  leaves  of  this  vine  are  scarcely  lobed  at  all. 
bill  :|ie  indentures  are  pretty  deep  and  very  regular- 
Tiie  bunch  is  short,  formed  of  rather  small  berries, 
whioh  are  while  approaching  to  a  yellow  hue,  more 
parhcularly  on  the  sunny  side,  where  at  the  period 
of  naturily  Ihey  are  covered  with  small  brick  co- 
loured points  X)f  remarkable  appearance.  This 
vine  was  formerly  far  more  common  in  the  French 
vincTarils  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  As  the  fruit 
posstsscs  much  perfume,  it  imparts  to  the  wine  a 
peciiiar  character;  and  not  being  greatly  sought 
after,  Ihe  culture  of  this  vine  has  been  consequently 
negltcled.  It  ripens  here  early  in  September.  I 
have  a  variety  received  from  an  Aurerican  collection 
unde-  the  name  of  Red  Sauvignon;  but  as  I  do  not 
perceive  such  an  one  named  in  the  French  cata- 
logiiis,  I  presume  there  must  be  some  error  in  re- 
gard 0  it,  and  that  it  is  synonymous  with  some  va- 
riety unown  under  a  different  title. 

LE  MOURVEGUE,  Ddh. 
Mourvedi'.  Mourvebrf. 

Vitis  jero'ina;  acinis  ni^rij,  mtdiocribtu,  rolundis,  duttibui. 
This  variety  is  very  common  in  the  north-west 
part  of  France,  where  it  is  known  by  different  ti- 
tles. It  is  Tot  preferred  by  those  who  are  particu- 
larly tenacitus  of  the  quality  of  the  wine,  and  are 
regardless  cf  the  quantity  of  the  produce;  the  ber- 
ries are  blad<,  round,  of  pleasant  taste  and  medium 
size. 

MOITRVEDE  FARINOUS,DoH. 
Vitis  serotina  ainis  subanipli3,nigris,  rotu)uiis,SfC. — Gourri 

This  varied  only  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
its  berries,  wlich  are  larger,  and  have  an  appear- 
ance as  if  dislcd  over.  These  two  varieties  are 
among  Ihe  chticest  for  making  wine,  and  are  not 
less  agreeable  Tor  the  table.  As  Ihey  are  late  in  the 
period  of  vegeiation,  they  are  very  hardy,  and  suc- 
ceed readily  in  localities  exposed  to  cold  and  hu- 
midily.  Their  juice  is  high  coloured  and  sweet, 
and  is  in  Franct  much  used  in  making  a  kind  of 
domestic  ratafia, which  is  much  sought  after,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  prepared  with  care. 

(From  lie  New  England  Farmer.) 
TIIF  CANKER  WOR.M. 
Mr.  Fessende! — The  spring  before  last,  I  dis- 
covered a  few  eaiker  worms  on  my  apple,  quince, 
cherry,  plum,  and  elm  trees,  and  determined  to 
prevent  Iheir  incicase,  by  commencing  to  tar  the 
trees  early  in  Ihe  following  spring;  but  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  ;7th  of  November,  I  discovered 
Ihe  miller,  or  malt  insect,  flying  about  my  garden 
and  orchard,  and  immediately  had  several  apple 
trees  surrounded  by  belts  of  tar,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  grubs  or  females,  would  pass  up,  during  the 
night.  In  Ihe  morning  many  were  found  caught  in 
the  tar,  and  I  was  fearful  that  these  lillle,  but  de- 
structive enemies,  had  stolen  a  march  upon  me,  and 
rendered  all  attempts  to  check  their  career  in  tha 
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ipriiig,  un«v»iliiig.  I  iiviitiuiieJ  lliis  uiiexpcctiil 
niovt'iucnt  to  scvithI  old  lanncrs,  ulio  sl.ited,  lli.it 
the  insect)  wliicli  »|<pca-cd  in  tht;  iiutiiiiin,  vitlier 
did  not  <leiu>sil  any  e^gs.or  tli^il  lliiy  «ere  prcvcnl- 
ed  from  e*er  hnlcliin);  br  tlie  severe  frosts  of  »vm- 
tar;  and  that  there  was  no  injury  to  he  apprehend- 
ed, if  the  trees  »er«  laoroiii;lily  tarred  the  next 
iprin);,  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the  insects  at  liial 
Kason.  This  was  faitlifully  done;  llie  work  having 
been  commenced  the  luoment  the  ground  began  to 
thaw,  and  vast  numbers  were  caught;  all,  in  lacl, 
vrhieh  atleiiipied  to  pass  up,  and  I  conchided  my 
triumph  was  complete.  Long  alter  the  trees  had 
foli.iled  not  a  canker  worm  was  to  be  seen;  when, 
tuddcniy,  in  M.iy,  tliey  appeared  in  va>t  numbers; 
on  many  trees,  every  leaf  was  occupied  by  several, 
and  a  large  portion  of  my  orchard  was  nearly  strif)- 
pcd  of  its  foliage.  These,  beyond  ail  doubt,  were 
the  oti'jpriiig  of  autumnal  parents;  and  it  became 
evident  that  the  trees  must  be  defended  against 
their  movements,  at  that  ^eason,  as  well  as  the  ver- 
nal, and  I  made  arrangements  for  that  purpose.  Un 
the  i7th  October,  I  commenced  tarring,  but  no  in- 
jects were  discovered,  until  the  evening  of  the  SOlh. 
As  the  tar  became  hard  very  soon,  it  was  necessary 
to  repeat  ihe  process  often,  and  when  the  weather 
was  warm,  for  several  nights  in  succession,  iiiler- 
mitting  it  only  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  or  the 
nights  so  cold  as  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the 
insects.  This  was  continued  until  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, after  which  none  appeared. 

The  greatest  number  were  caught  on  the  night  of 
the  l-Jth  of  November.  The  day  and  evening  were 
warm  and  misty,  but  during  the  night  it  cleared  off 
cold,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  in  the  morning,  an 
inch  deep;  still,  to  my  astonishment,  as  soon  as  the 
«un  rose,  the  insects,  which  had  attempted  to  as- 
cend, and  were  on  the  bark  beiow  the  tar,  or  on  the 
ground  round  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  became  active, 
and  the  females  commenced  depositing  their  eggs. 
Some  were  found  on  the  end  of  my  apiary,  which 
was  exposed  to  the  sun;  others  on  the  fence,  and  on 
a  chain  that  hung  over  it,  near  an  apple  tree,  were 
a  number,  which  had  either  laid  their  eggs,  or  were 
in  the  act  of  doing  it.  This  I  brought  in,  and  hung 
up,  and  after  the  grubs  had  died,  there  were  found, 
on  the  link?,  eleven  deposits  of  eggs. 

I  counted  256  insects  which  were  caugk  in  the 
tar  on  the  bark  under  it,  and  on  the  grourd,  close 
to  Ihe  trunk  of  an  apple  tree.  Having  colhcled  se- 
veral deposits  of  eggs  from  the  trees  and  other  si- 
tuations, I  examined  them  with  a  microscope,  and 
found  they  contained  from  21-2  to  2iS  each,  averag- 
ing at  least  215.  Among  Ihe  25(>  insects  above 
named,  were  26  males,  leaving  230  females,  which 
would  have  produced  49,450  canker  worms  on  one 
tree,  if  Ihey  had  all  ascended,  and  deposited  their 

On  Ihe  evening  of  the  lOtb  of  November,  I 
brought  several  males  and  females  into  my  library, 
and  placed  them  on  paper,  under  glasses.  During 
the  forenoon  of  the  r2lh,  one  of  them  commenced 
laying  the  eggs,  which  were  very  syremetrically  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  lines,  of  unequal  lengths,  forming 
an  irregular  figure,  whose  area,  like  most  of  those  i 
have  examined,  was  about  the  tenth  of  a  square 
inch,  and  contained  221  eggs.  Perceiving  th;it  the 
rows  of  eggs  were  rapidly  formed.  I  made  use  of  a 
lens  to  witness  the  process,  and  di-covered  that  six 
were  deposited  in  two  minutes.  They  are  in  form 
of  Ihe  inverted  frustum  of  a  cone,  or  raiher  of  a 
parabolic  spindle,  with  scnii^phcrical  bottoms  and 
slightly  convex  tops;  one  fidielh  of  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, and  little  less  than  two  Urticths  in  heij.'ht. 
Being  covered  with  a  viscid  substance,  when  first 
ejected,  that  suddenly  hardens  on  p.\posure  to  the 
air,  they  are  attached  to  each  other,  and  to  the  sur- 
face on  whirh  Ihey  are  placed,  and  so  firmly,  that  I 
found  several  clusters  of  eggs,  on  the  twigs  of  apple 
trees,  in  November,  which  must  have  been  deposit- 


ed la^l  spring  or  the  preceding  autumn,  as  Ihe  lar- 
viB  had  escaped. 

The  iinects,  like  many  others,  take  no  food  cither 
in  Ihe  winged  or  chrysalis  stale,  but  in  the  larvx 
are  vor.icious. 

After  the  canker  worms  have  grown  to  the  full 
site,  llicy  descend,  by  a  very  delicate  lihre,  like 
that  of  the  spider,  and  enter  the  earth,  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  inches,  where  Ihey  change  to  the 
chrys^ilis  slate,  and  remain  until  the  last  of  October, 
or  the  lollowing  spring,  when  ihe  perfect  insects  ap- 
pe»r  and  commence  the  process  of  propagating 
their  species.  The  females  are  apterous,  or  wing- 
less; lull  being  furnished  with  six  legs,  Ihey  ascend 
the  trees  with  considerable  facility,  and  seek  posi- 
tions near  the  extremities  of  the  small  br.inchea  for 
placing  their  eggs.  The  males,  most  generally,  are 
seen  crawling  up  among  Ihe  females,  at  ihn  same 
£me  flullering  their  vvings  to  aid  their  movements, 
and  occasionally  taking  high  and  lilstant  flights. 

It  appeared  to  me,  that  the  proportion  of  males 
to  Ihe  leninles  was  less  this  autumn  than  last  spring. 

The  wings  of  some  of  the  males  are  while,  and 
others  of  a  dark  ash  color,  ivhile  a  portion  of  the 
larvae  are  green,  and  others  nearly  black.  Does  Ihe 
tolor  of  Ihe  larvas  designate  the  future  sex,  or  ttie 
dark  and  light  colored  males.' 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  of 
this  most  destruc'.ive  insect,  I  am  unable  to  decide. 
Tarring  the  tree  is  certainly  cfl'uctual,  if  thoroughly 
done,  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 

J-  Lowell,  Esq.  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  useful  information  on  all  the  branches  of  ru- 
ral economy,  thinks  lime  a  perfect  remedy.  His 
mode  of  applying  it,  besides  destroying  the  Lir\a; 
of  Ihe  canker  worm,  is  highly  beneficial  to  ihe  trees 

Dr.  Spofford,  represents  the  application  of  Ihe 
mercurial  ointment, commonly  called  Un\f,uentum,  as 
a  complete  barrier  to  the  ascent  of  the  grubs,  or  fe- 
males. It  is  spread  on  strips  of  woollen  cloth,  or 
list,  which  are  bound  round  the  trees. 

There  are  numerous  other  modes  which  have 
claimed  attention;  but  the  last  is  Ihe  most  simple, 
and  if,  from  multiplied  experiments,  it  should  be 
found  to  be  effectual,  it  will  take  precedence,  as  it 
is  not  very  expensive,  can  be  easily  applied,  and 
does  not  require  to  be  renewed  for  the  season. 

We  have  four  most  troublesome  and  destructive 
enemies  lo  encounter  in  our  orchards: — the  Borer, 
which  fells  the  trees;  the  Canker  worm,  and  Ca- 
terpillar, which  devour  the  leaves,  and  the  Curcu- 
lio,  which  preys  upon  the  fruit.  All  are  formidable, 
but  Ihe  last  appears  to  hid  defiance  to  the  warfare 
of  the  cullivutor,  still  it  is  hoped,  that  some  meth- 
od will  yet  be  discovered  to  destroy  them;  that  of 
Dr.  TiLTON  is  deserving  of  allention,  and,  if  failh- 
fully  adhered  lo,  will  at  least  diminish  Ihe  number, 
and  may  ultimately  exterminate  Ihe  race- 
Very  respectfully. 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 

H.  A.  S.  Dkakbobh. 

Brinley  Place,  Dec.  14,  18i9. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PUMPKINS. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  observed  in  your  New  Knsland 
Farmer  of  4lh  inst.  an  article  headed,  "Yankees 
heat  this  if  you  can!"  Iiom  llie  Neiv  York  Kveiiing 
Post,  ttiviiiK  a  statcmenl  made  hy  Mr.  W.  VV.  Tay- 
lor, of  Taylorsville,  Va.  of  his  having  raised  in  his 
garden  the  past  summer,  amnngsl  some  beets,  three 
pumpkin  vines,  whirh  produced  43  pumpkins  thai 
came  to  maturity,  weighing  1899i  lbs.  the  largest  of 
whirh  weighed  67}  lb«.;  besides  these  a  number  that 
did  not  ripen. 

Being  a  native  of  New  England,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  facts  that  slill  give  to  her  Ihe  palm,  I  have 
been  induced  on  rrading  the  above,  lo  give  you  Ihe 
followiog  statement  for  publication,  notwithstanding 


its  substance  was  nolircd  in  several  of  our  newspa- 
pers some  years  siicc. 

In  April,  1815,  I  planted  in  my  garden  among 
some  cucumbers,  «iie  pumpkin  seed-  On  the  Ultlh 
September  lollo»iig.  I  called  on  several  of  my 
neighbors  lo  assisl  in  galherinE  and  wilnrfsing  ill 
production'— the  rfe-ult  was  as  follows:  44  pumpkins 
weighing  1(11(1  Ibai;  the  length  of  the  vine,  includ- 
ing its  branches,  (05  rods,  or  17321  feel— circum- 
ference of  the  vihe's  stem  9}  inches.  Ten  of  the 
largest  pumpkins  weighed  9ii!4  lbs.;  viz.,  135,  1261, 
97,94,91,  90,  90.76,  64.  60  lbs.,  the  remaining 
thirlyfour  weighed  together  IIGJ  lbs.  The  noted 
tornado  of  23d  September  so  much  injured  Ihe  vine, 
that  I  considered  it  useless  to  leave  the  pumpkins 
any  longer  on  if,  notwithstanding  it  was  in  its  most 
(louiishiiig  slate  |l  the  commencement  of  the  gale. 
I'lic  vine  was  spread  on  a  grass  plat,  back  of  my 
house  as  it  was  nieasureil,  where  it  remained  for 
public  inspection  from  three  to  four  weeks.  On  Ihe 
the  I4th  morning  afli-r  it  was  fj  spread,  I  discover- 
ed twenty  fresh  llos^oms  on  it.  The  month  of  Oc- 
tiiher  was  remaifcahly  mild,  and  judging  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  vine,  could  it  have  remained  in  the 
ground  undisturbed  through  the  season,  its  product 
would  have  been  increabed  a(  least  fifty  per  cent. 

I  raised  also  in  the  same  garden  Ihe  past  season, 
a  French  turnip,  which  weighed  20  lbs.  10  oz.,  after 
being  closely  tiimmed.  It  was  taken  out  of  the 
ground  in  the  month  of  Se[ilember. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Johnson. 
7c!re(/  City,  M'etelmdon  Co.  Con.  Dec.  8,  1829. 


ACORN  SQUASH. 
S.  Rejrnolds,  Esq.  of  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  gives  Ihe 
folloiving  account  of  the  Acorn  Squash,  in  a  let- 
ter to  G.  Thorliurn  and  Son. 

This  plant  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  gardener.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  Ihe  fruit 
is  large  ami  valuable.  The  meal  is  finer,  sweeter, 
and  makes  a  more  delicious  pie  than  any  other 
pumpkin,  and  keeps  good  much  longer.  1  have 
had  them  quite  sound  in  February.  But  that  which 
renders  Ihcm  so  eminently  Ubcful  for  garden  culti- 
vation, is,  they  never  fail  to  prove  an  elTeclual 
bribe  for  the  yc  lloiv  bug  whirh  so  often  destroys 
our  early  planted  cucumler  and  melon  plants. 

This  squash  has  a  very  large  and  succulent  seed 
leaf,  and  if  tlicir  seeds  are  planted  liberally  with 
the  ei:,  umber  and  melon,  Ihe  insect  prefers  feeding 
upon  tliem,  and  will  wholly  neglect  the  other. 

For  a  numbrr  of  years  past,  I  have  protected  my 
chosen  plants  from  the  depredation  of  this  hungry 
foe  by  this  cheap  and  simple  expedient,  and  can 
therefore  with  (he  utmost  confidence  recommend  it 
to  others  for  the  same  beneficial  purpose.    [A".  K.  F. 


LASZBS'  DUTILTiTVaiilST. 


SoPEBioRiTV   OP   Wit   and   Talkkt   over   mebe 
Beadtt. 

I  had  been  dining  with  a  French  gentleman  in 
one  of  Ihe  Cafes  of  Ihe  Palais  Royal,  intending  after- 
wards to  visit  the  Italian  Opera,  .^ly  friend,  howe- 
ver, persuaded  me  lo  accompany  him  (o  (he  .Marais, 
where  I  should  hear,  he  said,  an  excellent  concert, 
meet  with  some  lovely  women,  aod,  if  I  pleased, 
mi;<ht  have  a  chat  with  the  old  lidy  of  (he  hmisc, 
who  was,  he  added  as  wi((y,  sprigh'iy,  and  amiable 
as  a  young  lass  of  eighteen.  "Shr  is  certainly  very 
ugly,"  he  continued,  "but  at  her  age,  you  know, 
that  is  of  little  consequence,"  It  was,  perhaps,  this 
latter  rein.irk  which  prevented  me  asking  her  name; 
and  as  my  fri'nd  never  mentioned  il,  I  was  ushered 
in(o  her  presence  without  even  inquiring  lo  whom  I 
had  come  to  pay  a  vi-it.  The  apartments  were  ele- 
gantly furnished;  there  were  tome  forty  or  fifty  per- 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH. 

Ponce  De  Leon,  a  Spanish  Adventurer,  made  a  Toya;c 
in   search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  which  was  fabled 
to  be  situated  somewhere  in  Florida. 
Begiiil'd  by  rislon  vain, 
Full  long  the  Adventurer  slretch'd  his  sail 
O'er  seas  unknown, 
Bound  on  voyage  wild  and  lone, 
The  wond'rous  fount  to  gain, 
By  Indian  fable  plac'd 
In  secret  vale. 
And  land  sequester'd  far  in  Ocean's  trackless  wasic; 
The  draught  miraculous  to  fill. 
That  chas'd  of  Age  the  wint'ry  chill. 

And  spite  of  Time, 
Made  bright  the  brow  once  more; 
New  vigor  to  Life's  weary  springs  could  give. 
And  youth's  blooming  prime, 
Vith  all  its  joys  restore. 
Ohi  fond  the  hope!  and  wild  the  dream! 
Again  on  earth  to  find, 
To  sec  again  revive, 
The  flowers  Ueath-troddcu,  in  Life's  weary  way 

That  glitter  in  its  morning  beam 
A  space,  fair-smiling  with  the  hues  of  Hope; 
Those  blooms  that  will  not  last, 

K'en  then,  when  soft  the  dallying  wind 
And  laughing  vernal  season  woo  their  slay. 
But  flee,  a  fragile  race,  the  vision  of  a  day. 
That  do  but  hope 
To  fade,  and  leave  behind 
The  tears  that  sweli'd  within  their  infant  eyes. 
As  if  prophetic  of  the  coming  blast 
And  changing  skies; 
That  leaves  no  twilight  gleam 
And  see  no  star  arise. 
After  their  sun  is  set. 
0!  rather  sure  in  Lethe's  stream, 

'Twere  happier  to  forget 
The  Past,  and  all  the  pangs  Remembrance  brings. 

Than  the  sad  mockery  to  prove 
Of  youth,  without  its  joys  renewed; 

O'er  buried  love; 
And  Friendship  lost  to  weep,  and  feel  the  blight 
Of  Age,  and  all  its  solitude, 
Without  its  promis'd  rest. 
Like  cold  Aurora  over  regions  dead 

Wandering  unblest; 
Where  the  pale  Hours  nor  dews  nor  blossoms  shed: 
Hoping  in  vain  the  day  that  rises  never 
With  welcome  light; 
Beauteous  and  sad,  forlorn  and  restless  ever, 
Environ'd  still  by  wilds  of  Death,   and  cver-during 
Night.  I-"><^^s. 


sons  present,  anil  among  (hem  half  a  dozen  very 
handsome  ("cniales.  On  casting  mj  eyes  on  the  lady 
of  the  house,  who  was  silling  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
I  was  struck  with  feelings  1  cannot  easily  describe. 
Her  face  absolutely  terrified  me;  it  was  a  sallow 
wiinkled,  sharp,  sarcaslic  visage;  her  eyes  were 
small  black  and  brillianl:  Ihey  «erc  perhaps  fine 
eyes,  and  would  have  been  thought  so,  had  they 
been  found  in  any  other  head;  Ihey  shone  like  those 
of  a  toad.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  remain  but  a 
short  lime,  ami  chat  with  the  pr;tliest  woman  I 
could  lind  in  the  room,  in  order  I)  drive  from  my 
thou!?hts,  this  more  than  disagrcoailc  countenance- 
1  h.ul  already  approaciied  Mile.  Eriestine  S.,  one  of 
the  beauties  of  Paris,  and  was  about  to  address  her, 
when  my  friend  who  introduced  me,  suddenly  came 
up  and  said  that  the  old  lady  wished  to  speak  to  me; 
1  followed  him  with  great  reluctance— he  absolutely 
liragged  me  to  the  odious  chair. 

However,  I  summoned  up  courage,  aiid  almost 
turned  aside  my  face,  when  in  a  peculiarly  soft, 
sweet  voice,  ihe  ugly  dame  thus  aildressed  me:  •'! 
know,  Monsieur  I'Anglais,  that  I  ara  causing  you  to 
make  a  great  sacrifice.  You  leave  ane  of  the  pret- 
tiest women  in  Paris  for  one  of  the  most  ugly-— a 
young,  for  an  old  one;  but  you  aie  the  first  En- 
'ulishman  I  have  ever  had  the  honour  to  see,  or  con- 
verse with.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  your  na- 
tion: we  were  long  enemies,  but  no«  we  are  friends: 
the  history  of  Great  Britain  is  faniiliar  to  me.  1 
have  frequcn'.ly  read  ■.^■ilh  delight  the  productions  ol 
genius  with  which  your  country  abounds.  Most  of 
your  distinguished  individuals  I  am  acquainted 
with,— 1  mean  only  through  the  medium  of  newspa- 
pers, memoirs,  &.c.  You  have  just  suslaineil  an 
immense  loss  in  the  death  of  Ihe  I'rincess— Prin- 
cess—."  Here  she  hesitated,  as  if  she  had  forgotten 
the  name,  and  1  added,  perhaps  rather  in  a  loud 
voice,  Charlotte— it  was  the  first  won!  1  had  ullered 
Id  her  presence.  She  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds; 
several  persons  who  had  not  overheard  our  conver- 
sation, but  who  caught  the  word  Charlotte,  turned 
round  and  stai'ed  at  me. 

But  this  circumstance  F  hardly  noticed  at  Ihe 
time,  it  was  only  after  my  departure  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  my  mind.  The  old  lady  alterwards  put 
several  questions  to  me  respecting  the  lamented 
Princess. — She  appeared  delighted  with  my  obser- 
vations. We  continued  conversing  on  various  to- 
pics. Her  Haltering,  enchanting  words  stole  upon 
me,  besides,  i  began  to  feel  vain  at  Ihe  decid.d  pre- 
ference shown  to  me  over  the  other  part  of  the  com- 
pany; and  when  the  concert  commenced,  I  found, 
on  looking  at  my  walch,  that  one  whole  hour  had 
slipt  away  imperceptibly  in  Ihe  presence  of  one 
who,  on  my  entrance  inlo  the  room,  I  conceived  it 
almost  impossible  to  face  during  five  minutes.  When 
1  departed  with  my  friend,  I  expressed  to  him  how 
much  I  had  been  delighlcd  with  Ihe  charming  con- 
versation of  the  uuly  old  laily,  who  had  made  me 
forget  all  Ihe  prelly  ones.  But  as  yet,  you  have 
not  told  mc  who  the  lady  is,  nor  what  is  her  name. 
My  friend  hur^t  inlo  laughter,  cither  at  his  own  or 
my  absence  of  mind.  ".Mun  dUti!"  said  lie  "que 
r'est  drolc!  What!  you  have  been  in  her  own  house 
these  three  hours,  one  third  of  Ihe  time  you  have 
been  in  earnest  conversation  wilh  her,  and  you  did 
not  know  hc-r  name?'' — "how  could  1?"  was  my  re- 
ply- "You  were  deeply  engaged  the  whole  evening 
in  conversation  with  your  remale  acquaintances;  and 
as  you  omitted  telling  me  her  name  before  you  in- 
troduced me,  it  would  hive  been  a  very  extraordi- 
nary question  lo  have  put  to  any  slranger." — "Fnut 
avcz,  ralsnn,"  said  he,  "and  1  will  now  tell  you  her 
name,— (looking  mc  full  in  the  face.)     Her  name  is  i  ^ 

••     "Well!"    continued     I.     "Her    name   is—        IJy  comparinpr  this  amount  of  paper  money  issued 

Mile.  Marat,  Ihe  sister  of  Ihe  cclebraled  man,  or  duiiri';  Ihe  revolution,  wilh  the  estimate  (below)  ol 
rather  monsliT.  of  the  revolution,  lo  whose  features,!  the  total  expense  in  specie  dollars,  it  will  be  seen 
1  am  told,  hers  bear  an  extraordinary  resem- 1  that  the  average  depreciation  of  Ihe  whole  amount 
Ijljncj."  issued  was  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  original  value. 


IVEXSCELIiANEOU  S. 


Expense  of  the  Rbvolutionary  War. 
As  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  inter- 
rupted during  Iherevolutioi,  no  revenue  was  raised 
from  this  branch  of  industry  lo  sustain  the  great  and 
pressing  demands  of  the  nation.  Nor,  indeed,  had 
Congress  power  to  levy  a  general  lax  on  commerce, 
this  being  the  prerogative  of  the  several  stales.  The 
country  itself,  moreover,  in  ihe  midst  of  an  oppres- 
sive war,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  contribute  pecu- 
niary aid  to  the  gcseral  cause,  and  the  necessary  re- 
sort of  Congress  was  to  loans  and  paper  money-  It 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  wilh  certainty  the  expen- 
ses of  Ihe  revolutionary  war.  An  estimate  was  made 
in  1790,  by  Ihe  Register  of  Ihe  Treasury,  and  fur- 
nished to  a  committee  of  Congress.  The  following 
general  abstract  will  show  the  results. 
The  estimated  amount  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  1775  and  1770  is,  in  DoIU.  qoiIh. 
specie,  .  .  .     20,064,666  66 

1777  .  .  24,986,646  85 

1778  .  .  .     24,289.438  26 

1779  .  .  10,794,620  65 

1780  .  .  .       3,000,000  00 

1781  .  .  I,942,.l65  SO 

1782  .  .  .       3,632,745  85 
-      1783        .            .  3,226,583  45 

To  Nov.  Ist,  1784  .  .  .  548,525  63 

Forming  an  amount  total  of       .        $92,485,693   15 

The  foregoing  estimates,  being  confined  lo  actual 
Treasury  payments,  are  exclusive  of  Ihe  debts  of 
the  United  Slates,  which  were  incurred  at  various 
periods  for  the  support  of  the  war,  and  should  be 
taken  into  a  general  view  of  the  expense  there- 
of, viz. 
Army  debt,  upon  commissioners'  DoIU-  oouh. 
certificates  .  .  .       11,080,576     1 

For  supplies  furnished  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Ihe  several  slates,  and 
for  which  ccrlificales  were  issu- 
ed by  the  commissioners  .  3,723,625  20 
Forsupplies  furnished  in  Ihequar- 
t^r-master,  commissary,  hos- 
p'tal,  clothing,  and  marine  de- 
ptrlmcnts,  exclusive  of  the  fo- 
raging .  .  .  :  1,159,170  05 
Fur  iup|ilics,  on  accounts  settled 
at  ,he  Treasury,  and  for  which 
certificates  were  issued  by  the 
Register        .        .        ■        . 


(From  the  American  Almanack.) 
Emissio.ns  of  Co.ntinental  Mo.net. 
The  advances  made  from  the  Treasury  were  prin- 
cipally in  a  piiper  medium,  which  was  called  Contt- 
ncnlul  money, ami  which  in  a  short  limi-  depreciated; 
Ihe  specie  value  of  ills  given  in  the  following  esti- 
mate. 'I'he  advances  made  at  the  'I'reasury  of  ihc 
United  Slates  in  conlinenlal  money,  in  old  and  new 
emissions,  are  estimated  as  follows,  viz. 


QUI  l-'-miuioli. 

N.'w  I'.iiiiiMon- 

Dulli.      «Olhl. 

Dulll.  UOllll- 

In  1776     . 

.     20,064.666  66 

1777 

26,426,333  01 

1773     . 

.     60.965,269  34 

1779 

149,703,856  77 

1780     . 

.     S2,908,320  47 

801,2;'!6  80 

17S1 

1  1 ,408,095  00 

1,179,249  00 

{,357,476,541   45 

$2,070,485  80 

$5,000,000   oil 


744,638  49 

$16,708,009  75 

Note.  The  loan  otrice  debt  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Treasury  ex- 
penditures. 

The  foreiun  expenditures,  civil, 
mililaryi  naval,  and  contingen- 
cies, amount,  by  compulation, 
to  Ihe  sum  of        .        .        ■ 

The  expenditures  of  the  several 
stales,  from  Ihe  commencement 
of  Ihe  war,  to  Ihe  establishment 
of  peace,  cannot  he  staled  with 
any  degree  of  certainly,  be- 
cause the  accounts  thereof  re- 
main lo  be  sellleil.  Hut  as  the 
United  Stales  have  granted  cer- 
tain sums  for  the  relief  of  the 
several  stales,  to  be  funded  by 
the  general  government,  there- 
fore, estimate  the  total  amount 
of  said  assumption, 

Eslimatedexpenseorihewar,specie;5l-'i5,I93,703  00 


21,000.000  00 


The  best  thing  lo  be  done  when  adversity  pinchei. 
is  not  to  sit  down  and  cry,  but  to  rise  up  and  work- 
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Baltimore,  Frid*v,  January  8,  1830. 


ENCVCLOIMIDIA  AMERICANA. 
Ji  popuUir  ,iclio>Mnj  of  art),  scioca.  literaiure,  his- 
torn  iv>/i/ics  and  biojrraphy.  broui:ht  dotrn  to  the 
presctt  time;  indudii.'^  n  copious  colteclion  oj  onifi- 
naJ  trticks  in  American  biography;  on  the  basis  of 
the  sccenth  edition  of  the  German  ConBCrsations- 
Lciicon.  Edited  by  Francis  Licber,  assisted  by  h. 
n'igglaicorih. 

The  above  is  Uie  title  of  a  popular  and  bigliljr 
useful  work  which  is  forthcoming.  Iroin  the  well 
employed  and  prolific  press  of  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea 
and  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  and  from  which  we  have 
copied  the  article  Agriculture.  The  appearance  of 
the  second  volume  has  afforded  adequate  means  for 
the  American  reader  to  judge  of  the  scope  of  the 
work,  and  that  judgment  has  already  been  exten- 
.ivelv  pronounced  in  terms  of  decided  and  unequi- 
Tocal  commendation.  If  the  encouragement  to  the 
publishers  should  correspond  with  the  testimony 
fn  favour  of  their  enterprise,  and  the  beautiful  and 
faithful  style  of  its  execution,  the  hazard  of  the 
undertaking,  bold  as  it  was.  will  be  well  compensat- 
ed" and  our  libraries  will  be  enriched  by  the  most 
eenerally  useful  encyclopedic  dictionary  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  readers  of  the  English  language. 
Full  enough  for  the  general  scholar,  and  plain 
enough  for  every  capacity,  it  is  lar  more  conveni- 
ent in  every  view  and  form,  than  its  more  expen- 
sive and  ponderous  predecessors. 

What  can  more  clearly  indicate  its  value,  than 
that,  besides  the  appearance  of  two  pirated  edi- 
tions in  Germany,  more  than  eighty  thousand  copies 
have  been  published  since  ISlii" 

In  bringing  out  this  first  American  edition  we 
have  abundant  security  that  it  will  be  wrought  in  a 
manner  to  adapt  it  to  the  present  state  ol  know, 
ledge  and  to  our  own  country,  in  the  assurance  of  the 
publishers,  that  all  that  is  of  general  interest  and  en- 
during value  in  the  German  work  has  been  extract- 
ed, without  being,  however,  restrained  to  a  servile 
imitation;  it  has  served  as  a  mould  or  basis  rallier 
than  been  rigidly  copied.  For  articles  of  local  in- 
terest, others  suited  to  our  people  and  circumstan- 
ces have  been  substitutedi  subjects  slightly  sketched 
in  the  German  have  been  drawn  up  in  an  ample 
form,  by  experienced  hands,  for  the  American  work; 
modifications,  abridgments,  and  additions,  bring 
down  the  original  articles  to  the  actual  state  ol 
knowledge;  new  discoveries,  recently  observed  facts, 
and  improvements  in  various  departments  have 
been  inserted;  and,  finally,  neither  exertion  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
success  of  its  distinguished  European  prototype. 

To  speak  of  a  particular  and  highly  interesting 
department  of  the  work,  suffice  it  to  say,  in  re- 
gard to  Biozraphy,  that  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Walsh,  will  ensure  for  it  the  requisite  qualities  of 
brevity,  accuracy,  and  richness,  alike  judicious  in 
the  choice  of  important  facts  and  the  rejection  ol 
superSuous  and  irrelevant  matter— those  articles 
may  be  read  with  singular  advantage  by  American 
scholars  and  students,  as  models  of  luminous  ar- 
rangement and  good  composition;  whilst,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  general  merits  of  the  original  work,  and 
its  su'ceplibilily  of  adaptation  to  all  classes  of  Ameri- 
can readers,  vve  have  room  to  insert  the  expressions 
of  only  the  first  on  the  list  of  ripe  scholars  who  have 
commended  it;  but  in  affairs  of  literature  and  science 
bis  name  is  a  host  in  itself. 

Letter  from   George    Ticknor,  Esq.  of  Boston. 
Boston,  Aot).  25,  ISi7. 
Sir,—  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  book  in  a  fo- 
reign  language,  which,   i  think,  may  be  translated 
into  English  and  published  id  the  United  blales. 


with  (he  needful  alli  r:ilions,  vviili  so  much  success  as 
the  Coiiversalioii-I.cxicon,  "I  which  so  many  edi- 
tions have  been  published  in  tieiiuany.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  suited,  in  a  particular  maiinrr,  lo  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  wants  of  this  country,  because  il 
contains  more  of  that  inforiualion  winch  is  useful 
and  interesting  to  welleducaird  persons  of  all  clas- 
ses, than  any  other  work  with  which  I  am  conver- 
sant. I',  has  made  the  fortunes  of  its  publishers  in 
Germany,  it  is  about  to  be  ailapled  to  the  wants  of 
the  nsl  of  the  continent,  in  a  French  translation 
just  undertaken  at  Brussels;  and  I  do  not  doubt,  a 
similar  adaptation  of  it  lo  the  United  Stales,  would 
be  as  fortunate  and  as  successful  as  was  the  original 
work;  because,  the  class  of  [lersons  lo  whom  it 
woiilil  be  interesting,  is  much  greater  in  this  coun- 
try than  it  is  in  Germany.  George  Ticknor. 
Dr.  Francis  Lieber. 

With  such  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  Encyclo- 
pccdia  Americana,  it  would  be  supcrQuous  and  vain 
to  add  our  testimony;  but  as  it  is  with  agriculturists 
that  vve  chiefly  commune,  and  as  literature,  like  other 
luxuries  that  would  be  better  spared,  has  deserted 
(he  country  to  follow  and  settle,  with  riches,  in  large 
towns;  vve  may  be  excused  for  advertising  our  rea- 
ders that  such  a  work  is  in  progress;  and  for  adding 
(he  expression  of  our  belief,  that  every  farmer  would 
do  well  to  supply  his  family  with  a  copy  of  it. 

The  great  variety  of  the  subjects  and  the  conve- 
nient size  of  the  volume,  will  furnish  amusement  and 
instruction  for  readers  of  all  ages,  and  will  admit  of 
being  taken  up  and  laid  aside  as  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity occur.  It  remains  only  to  add  the  terms  of 
subscription  and  to  wish  success  to  the  undertaking; 
for  the  benefit,  no  less  of  the  public,  than  of  the  li- 
beral and  enlightened  publishers. 

CONDITIONS    OF    PUBLICATION. 

1.  It  will  be  completed  in  twelve  volumes,  of 
from  six  to  seven  hundred  pages  each,  handsomely 
printed  on  fine  paper. 

2.  The  second  volume  will  appear  in  December, 
18i9;  and  a  volume  will  be  published  every  three 
months,  until  completed.  The  work  is  now  so  far 
advanced  as  to  enable  the  publishers  to  assure  the 
subscribers  that  no  delay  shall  take  place. 

8.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  two  dollars 
and  a  half  per  volume,  strongly  done  up  in  muslin. 


Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail-road. 

The  progressof  this  stupendous  undertaking  equals 
the  expectations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends.  A  suffi- 
cient portion  having  been  finished  to  afford  a  trial  of 
the  cars,  several  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
the  result  has  proved  highly  flattering  to  the  hopes  of 
the  company  and  the  (lublic.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  road  is  railed,  and  various  cars  and  pas- 
senger carriages  have  been  put  on  for  trial,  the  most 
useful  of  which  are  those  on  the  Winans  principle. 
With  one  of  these,  containing  twenty-two  passen- 
gers, one  horse  travelled  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  Three  cars  have  been  hitched  together, 
loaded  with  eighty-four  passengers,  and  drawn  by 
one  horse  with  great  ease,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles 
an  hour.  These  experiments  were  made  while  the 
carriages  were  new,  and  of  course  subject  to  the 
disadvantage  of  all  new  work,  which  requires  some 
use  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  greater  freedom  from 
friction.  We  have  heard  no  one  express  any  thing 
but  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  experi- 
ments, and  we  have  no  doubt  they  have  tended 
greatly  to  the  advancement  of  the  Uail-road  cause. 

The  Rail-road  is  now  nearly  ready  for  the  rails, 
as  far  as  Ellicott's  mills,  a  di-tance  of  about  thir- 
teen miles,  including  by  far  the  most  difficult  and 
expensive  part  of  Ihe  whole  route;  and  sixteen  miles 
more,  beyond  Ellicott's,  is  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness. The  bridge  over  Gwynn's  falls,  is  one  of 
the  most  magniliceut    pieces    of  architecture  in 


America.  There  are  other  works  much  greater  in 
iiingnitudc,  and  more  costly,  but  in  everything  that 
constitutes  grandeur  in  archilcrturc,  wc  hazard  lit- 
tle in  saying,  this  stands  uniiviilled.  lis  propor- 
lions,  workmaoship,  and  mairrials,  are  all  beauiilul- 
ly  adapted  to  each  oilier,  and  the  uliolc  In  tin-  ob- 
ject ill  view.  It  it  neither  loo  high  for  its  length  ni.r 
the  reverse;  neither  is  II  loo  heavy  nor  loo  light.  It 
does  not  seem  to  bear  loo  heavily  on  any  part,  nur 
yet  cause  Ihe  obterver  to  shudder  for  Ihc  safety  of 
the  passengers,  in  consequence  of  any  apparent 
want  of  strength.  The  arch  is  grand,  not  ostenta- 
tious; and  the  whole  structure  magnificent  wilhi'Ut 
any  other  apfiarent  ;iiiii  than  ulilily. 

So  far  as  tiie  experiments  have  gone,  Kail-road^ 
have  obtained  a  decided  advantage  over  canal!',  both 
in  Europe  and  America. 

These  advantages  are,  indeed,  so  striking  and  un- 
deniable, since  Ihe  late  illustrations  with  locomotive 
engines  in  EiigUnd;  Ihal  it  is  not  easy  to  pereeiv" 
how  any  public  agents,  entrusted  with  money  lo  be 
expended  for  the  promotion  of  internal  trade,  could 
now  answer  to  (he  public  for  giving  preference  to 
canals.  The  responsibility  of  such  agents  is  not 
only  to  the  existing  public  but  to  posterity,  and  if 
those  who  expend  public  means  on  canals  at  this 
lime,  should  twenty  years  hence  escape  wilh  being 
only  laughed  at,  they  will  be  more  or  less  fortunate 
only  in  the  degree  that  ridicule  is  or  is  not  easier  to 
be  borne  than  inditrnant  rebuke.  A  gentleman  told 
us  the  other  day,  that  the  damage  to  the  banks  of 
Ihe  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  was  already 
greater  than  will  be  compensated  by  the  toll  to  be 
derived  from  passenger  boats;  and  these  boats,  be  it 
remembered,  with  six  horses  move  not  as  fast  as  one 
horse  has  done  wilh  eighty,  or  one  hundred  passen- 
gers on  the  Baltimore  Rail-road — all  this  is  not  now, 
matter  of  speculation,  but  of  demonstralion. 

Chesafeal-e  and  Delaware  Canal. 
Strange  that  for  passengers  this  work  is  not  su- 
perseded by  a  rail  road! — We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  the  toll  paid  by  the  canal  boats  of  one  line  is 
^514,000,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  there  are  two  or 
three  simple  acknowledged  facts,  that  in  all  con- 
science ought  lo  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  rational 
mind.  We  {now  that  at  six  miles  an  hour,  with  six 
horses,  the  banks  sustain  almost  irreparable  injury, 
and  it  has  been  said  to  be  matter  of  deliberation 
whether  the  company  will  not  have  to  put  a  slop  to 
passenger  boats,  which  take  two  hours  and  a  half  to 
pass  througl.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
even  wilh  hirse  power,  the  greatest  number  of  pas- 
sengers that  ever  cross  at  one  lime  might  be  taken 
across  in  hall  the  time,  with  four  horses.  But  horse 
power  will  ghe  way  to  locomotive  engines  that  will 
take  their  passengers  over,  whether  many  or  few,  in 
half  an  hour!  Why  then  hesitate  to  construct  one 
at  once?  the  ground  is  of  all  others  best  adapted  lo 
it.  The  topography  is  suitable,  the  distance  short, 
Ihe  travelling  great;  and  altogether,  il  is  only  sur- 
prl-ing  that  Ihe  first  rail-road  in  America  should  not 
have  been  constructed  on  this  route.  The  incom- 
parable advantages  of  these  structures  for  travel 
ling,  would  have  been  there  demonstrated  under 
the  eyes  of  travellers  from  all  points  of  Ihe  compass, 
who  would  have  spread  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles  and  facilities  through  every  stale,  and  lo 
the  remotest  sections  of  the  union.  Were  not  "the 
sinews  of  power"  with  us,  of  all  commodities  in  na- 
ture, the  scarceft,  we  should  not  desire  a  better  in- 
vestment than  a  rail-road  would  have  been  for  the 
Union  Company  years  ago,  one  nif  niber  of  whirh 
could  have  supplied  the  needful-  But  no,  we  are 
too  much  Ihe  slaves  of  Ihe  "wait,  wait,  wail,  lime 
enough"  policy.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road is  an  illustrious  instance  of  that  sagacity, 
which  knows  when  to  say,  now  is  the  accepted  lime; 
and  verily  its  projectors  shall  have  (heir  reward. 
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Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  the  Caledonia  ai  New  York,  Liverpool  dates 
have  been  received  to  the  1st  December.  A  Liver- 
pool correspondent  under  dale  of  December  1st, 
says,  that  "accounts  from  all  the  commercial  ports 
in  England,  Ireland  and  Scollam!,  are  of  the  most 
distressing  description  relative  to  the  late  gales. 
We  expect  every  post  will  bring  slalements  of  great 
losses  among  the  shipping."  Anong  t|>e  disasters 
is  the  loss  of  the  Franklin  from  Nc'v  York. 

Through  a  private  corresponds  I,  the  Times  in- 
forms its  readers  that  an  effort  will  be  made  during 
the  next  session  of  Parliament,  to  emancipate  the 
Jews! 

Kail-roads. — The  shares  in  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  rail-ro.id  sold,  before  the  act  was  ob- 
tained, as  high  58  guineas  premium.  On  the  20th 
of  November  tliey  were  sold  at  JC162  per  share, 
namely,  £90,  the  amount  of  calls  on  each, and  £,1-2 
premium.  The  Dolton  and  Leigh  railway  shares  are 
now  at  a  premium  ofSC-i;  and  the  shares  in  the  VVl- 
gan  railway,  though  only  projected  three  »veeks  ago, 
are  all  taken  up,  and  already  at  a  prem.  of  £'l  per 
share. 

Foreign  Grain  in  Bond. — The  following  is  the  of- 
ficial account  of  the  quantities  of  Foreign  Grain  in 
warehouse  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the  Ist  of  No- 
vember, 13:29:  — Wheat,  200,430  quarters;  Barley, 
54,970  qrs;  Oats,  459,118  qrs;  Rye,  20,055;  qrs; 
Peas,  23,091  qrs;  Beans,  26,139  qrs;  Maize  or  In- 
dian Corn,  1993  qrs;  Buckwheat,  3264  qrs:  Total, 
795,562  qrs.     Wheat  meal  or  flour,  57,237  cwt. 

Greece. — The  Universal  Gazette  of  Greece  of 
Oct.  7lh  gives  an  account  of  the  latent  affairs  between 
the  Turks  and  Greeks  in  Livadia,  as  contained  in  a 
dispatch  from  D.  Ypsilanti  Koloniii'a.  He  had  oc- 
cupied the  strong  posilion  of  Pctra.  to  prevent  the 
advance  of  the  enemy,  who  was  posted  within  can- 
non shot  with  a  force  of  7000  men.  The  Turks  ad- 
vanced in  a  body,  at  day  break  on  the  24(h  Sept 
with  four  cannon,  from  vvhich  grape  shot  was  fired 
without  intermission.  The  Albanians  who  were 
with  them  fought  desperately.  They  were,  however, 
repulsed  with  great  loss.  Two  standa-ds  were  taken. 
Liverpool,  Dec  1,  1829. 
Slate  nf  Trade. — Our  own  private  letters,  at  hand 
by  this  morning's  post,  are  full  of  distressing  ac- 
coimts  from  the  manufacturing  districts:  they  state 
their  inability  to  discover  any  of  the"ijH/)roocnicH/s 
in  trade" — the  accounts  of  which  are  put  forth  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  only  improvement  is  a  par- 
tial increase,  by  a  further  working  of  our  extensive 
machinery,  which  may  he  said  is  to  prevent  its  en- 
tire ruin,  by  being  unemployed.  Tlere  are  no  ex- 
tensive sales — no  extensive  orilers — no  improve- 
ment in  prices  for  the  master  or  the  men:  the  for- 
mer are  daily  becoming  baukrujdn,  and  the  latter 
inmaict  nf  the  jmir-Unufe.  Great  sales  of  cotton  du- 
ring the  last  week  are  said  U>  havit  taken  place;  but 
there  is  m^ces-aiily  r.mrh  inaccurnr-y  in  ascerlainin;; 
the  quantity  taken  on  speciilalion.  On  careful 
inquiry  we  are  forced  back  to  the  conclui-ion,  that 
prices  have  not  yd  accommodated  themselves  to  the 
altered  value  of  the  currency;  and  we  may  expict 
to  endure  much  distress  before  we  arrive  at  the  low- 
est ebb.  The  larse  sales  of  cotton  latily  may 
easily  he  accnunleil  for;  but  this  circumslanre  can- 
not lairly  be  ailril)iil(Ml  to  a  souml  improvement  in 
traile  ecnerally.  Many  Manciipster  ilealers  an- 
speculating  on  a  deficient  crop,  and  several  of  the 
large  spinners  have  also  made  heavy  purcliases 
from  the  same  expectation;  (.o  that  the  extiiit  (jf  llie 
sales  generally,  is  not  a  fair  indication  of  the  im- 
provement which  the  newspapers  appear  so  anxious 
to  represent. 

London  Maukets,  J\w.  27. 
Cotton. --The  prices  have  advanced  4dto  Id  per 
lb.  and  Ibe  market  is  firm  at  the  uiiprovement.  'Ihc 


estimated  sales  this  week,  ending  last  night  inclu- 
sive, consist  of  200  Bengal  3  5-8d  a  3  id;  4,700 
Sural,  3  1-8  a  5  l-8d;  200  do.  public  sale,  3  5-8d; 
100  Madras,  public  sale,  4  7-8;  100  New  Orleans, 
5id  a  Old;  80  Bowed,  5  l-8d. 

Rice. — Bengal  white  rice  is  6d  to  Is  lower,  good 
being  sold  at  10s  Od  and  lis.  By  public  sale  this 
forenoon  1,060  bags  middling  wiiile  Bengal  Patna 
kind,  in  bond,  sold  at  123  a  I2s  6d,  being  »  shade 
under  the  market  prices. 

Tobacco. — There  are  no  sales  worth  reporting. 

Liverpool,  cAoo.  2S. 
Cotton. — There  has  continued  a  steady  demand 
for  cotton  throughout  the  week  without  any  alter.i- 
tion  in  prices  excepting  those  of  Brazil  and  Egypt 
descriptions,  which  have  injproved  about  l-8d  ppr 
lb.  on  our  last  quotations.  The  sales  amount  to 
14,350  bags,  consisting  of  1640  Bowed  at  od  to  63il, 
(95  at  7d)  chiefly  at  6d  to  64d  for  middling  to  fair; 
1800  Orleans  at  5Jd  to  8d  (10  at  8id)  chiefly  at  e^d 
to  7d  for  good  fair  to  good;  1800  Alabama  and  Mo- 
bile at  oh  to  6  3-8d;  130  Sea  Island  at  123d  to  lOiJ; 
75  stained  do  at  6d  to  7Jd;  020  Pernambuco  at  7 
3-8d  to  7  5-8d;  1670  Maranham  at  6d  to  7d  (10  at 
7id;)  1510  Bahia,  at  5Jd  to  6M;  1500  Egyptian  at 

6  l-8d  to74d  (30  at84d;)  GO  Demerara  at  6  l-8d  lo 

7  5-8cl;  3 10  Carthagena  at  4  5-8il;  380  Surat  at  34J 
to  54d.    The  arrivals  are  only  25  bags. 

The  demand  for  tobacco  smce  our  last  has  been 
rather  limited,  but  prices  remain  without  alteration. 
Nothing  worthy  of  notice  has  been  done  in  any  de- 
scription of  rice.  With  a  rather  belter  supply  of 
grain  from  Ireland  than  for  some  weeks  previously, 
there  has  been  a  fair  demand  for  wheat,  oats  and 
barley,  without  any  change  in  prices.  American 
flour  sells  steadily  for  export  at  our  quoted  prices. 

Turpentine  having  become  rather  scarce,  an  ad- 
vance of  6d  to  9d  per  cwt;  and  the  remain- 
der, Pliild.  brought  lis  to  123  has  been  established; 
the  sales  are  2500  bris.  at  10s  9d  to  Us  per  cwt, 
from  the  quay.  American  tar  is  wanted:  60  brIs. 
Stockholm  brought  15s  per  bri.  The  demand  for 
ashes  remains  steady;  prices  of  pot  are  maintained 
and  pearl  have  advanced  Is  per  cwt:  the  sales  of 
the  week  are  400  brIs. 

Flour. — Am.  sour,  34s  to  36s;  do  sweet,  per  brI. 
34  to  36,  do  in  boml,  23  to  24.  Indian  corn  per 
480  lbs.  33  to  35.  Wheat  Eng.  8s  a  10s  3d;  Irish 
7s  6d  to  9;  Quebec,  duty  6d  per  qr  lOs  a  10  3d: 
Foreign  duty  30s  8d  per  qr.  73  to  9s  Od. 

Owing  to  constant  winds,  and  the  boisterous  state 
of  the  weather,  we  have  had  scarcely  any  arrivals 
of  grain  since  Tuesday,  and  new  wheal  must  be 
noted  Id  and  oats  id  per  bushel  dearer,  and  there 
is  now  very  little  of  either  article  at  markel.  All 
other  kinds  of  grain,  flour  and  oatmeal  fully  sup- 
port Tuesday's  prices. 

.VoD.  30. — Cotton. — The  demand  throughout  the 
day  has  been  fair;  the  sales  of  Saturday  and  this 
day  amount  to  about  3500  at  the  prices  of  last 
week. 

Dec.  1. —  Sales  op  Cotton. — The  sales  of  cotton 
during  the  last  three  months  have  amounted  to 
253,000  bags,  giving,  on  an  average,  a  weikly  sale 
of  19,500  bags.  Of  this  quantity  2(1,0(10  bags 
have  l\pi-n  taken  on  speculation,  and  Itj.OOO  for  ex- 
pnil.lhc  rernaindir  being  fur  actual  coiisumplion. 
riii'sc  sales  arc  almost  unprecedented  at  this  season 
of  (be  year. 

Imports  of  Cotton. — The  imports  of  cotton  du- 
ring the  month  of  November,  which  has  jusi  clos- 
ed, have  been  much  smaller  than  (liry  have  bi^n  in 
the  same  month  for  several  years  past.  They  amnunt 
allngelber  lo  only  about  9000  bales;  last  year  they 
were  upwards  of  30.000.  The  8mallnr^s  of  the 
qiian(i(y  is  principally  occasioned  "or  the  lateness  ol 
the  crops,  united  lo  Ibc  casleily  winds  wliirh  iiave 
prrtailcd  during  (be  last  forlniglil,  and  by  ubich 
American  and  other  foreigo  vessels  have  been  kept 
out  of  this  port. 


1830. 

JA.VUARy. 


AL.M.^JIAC 

Won. 


Rises. 


Length 
Sets,   of  days. 


Moon: 


Saturday, 9  1 

Sunday, 10  | 

Monday, 11  j 

Tuesday, 12 

Wednesday,..  13 

Thursday, 14 

Friday 15  1 


H.  .M. 

H.   M. 

4  41 

S  22 

4  42 

9  24 

4  43 

9  26 

4  44 

9  28 

4  44 

9  28 

4  44 

9  28 

4  45 

9  30 

Jloon — Last  (Quarter  16th  5  h.  I  ra.  Eve. 


BAJOTIXXOHE  FBIOES  CDTHHENT. 


Correcled  for  the  Jlmtrican  Famier, 
Baltimore  Markets. — There  has  been  little  ebw 
in  the  prices  of  produce,  and  no  occurrence  worthy 
remark  during  Ine  week.  A  steady  business  is  doiM 
in  the  market,  and  our  quotations  exhibit  js  fair  ratal; 
of  prices  as  can  be  arrived  at.  The  wagon  price  ot 
Howard  street  flour  is  y4.  jO.  Our  quotation  for  pork 
is  intended  for  droves—  family  pork  from  wagons,  prioMi 
is  selling  at  §5.50  a  5.15. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  m  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do, 
ground  le?^f,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  t' 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  1.00;  Cue  red,  8.00  a  IS.OOt 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  ".00  a  1::  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Kappahannoek, 
3.30  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inspeo' 
lions  of  the  week  comprise  383  hogsheads  Maryland, 
14  hogsheads  Ohio,  and  61  hhds.  Va — Total  458  tihdi. 

FtonR— best  white  wheal  family,  $6.00  a  6.50— a» 
per.  Howard  st.  4.624  a  4.15  city  mills,  4.25  a — ;  Sn^ 
quchanna, — .  Corn  Meal,  bbl.  2.25  a  2.314 — Graih, 
best  red  wheat,  .60  a  .86;  best  white  do.  .92  a  .96; 
ordinary  to  good,  .10  a.  .15 — Corn,  old  while, .30a  SI; 

yel.  .30o31;    new  .—  a RvE,  .41  a  — Oats,.S0o  .»1. 

Beans,  90o  1.10 — Peas, .64a  — Clovebseed,4.60«- 

— TiMOTHT,  2.50 Orchard  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  a  "i.SO — Lucerne.SIJo  .50  lb. — BAnLET,.50  a  .64 — 
Flaxseed,  1. 10— Cotton,  ^  ir.  .940  .104  Lou.  .11  «.It 
— Alab.  .9in  .11— Tcnn.  .94  a  .10— N.  Car.  .84  a.94— 
Geo. .9ii. 10— Whiskey, hhds.  I9I  p.  .234a. — ;  in  bbis, 

.25   a Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a. 16— 

washed,.  18  0.20 — crossed, .20  o.22--three-qufcrter,.Ji 
0.30-fjll  do.  .30  a  .35,  accord'g  toqual. — Hemf,  Russia, 
Ion, §220  0  225;  Country, dew-rotted,  120n  140— waler- 
rotted,  110a  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I, bbl. 
5.60;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  ■ 

5.50 — Herrings.  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.16  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,  —  0  6.25;  No.  2,  5.15  a No.  S, 

3.15  a  4.50  —Bacon,  bams,  Ball,  cured,  .9  n  .94 — Fea- 
thers, .32  n. Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  -1.624, 

ground,  1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  Itic  hoof,  .3.15  o  5.60 
—Pork  on  the  hoof,  4.85  a  5.50— Pine  Wood,  by  the 
vessel  load,  2.25  to  2.60;  by  the  single  cord,  S. 15— Oak 
Wood,  3.25  to  3.50  Hickory,  5. 
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(From  the  EncjclopsDdia  Americana.) 
AuaiccLTURE  or  the  U.  States  or  America. 
The  territory  of  tlie  U.  Stales  is  very  exlcnsivo, 
mnd  present*  altuost  every  variety  of  soil  ami  cli- 
mate. The  agriculture  of  this  wiile-sprend  country 
embraces  all  the  products  of  European  cultivation, 
together  with  some  (such  as  sugar  and  indigo) 
which  are  rarely  made  ohji-cts  of  tillage  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  A  full  description  of  the  agriculture  of 
these  states  would  re()uire  a  large  volume.  We 
shall  coiiBne  ourselves  to  such  sketches  as  we  may 
deem  of  most  practical  importance  to  those  who 
ape  or  intend  to  become  cultivators  of  North  Ame- 
rican soil.— The  farms  of  the  Eastern,  Northern 
and  Middle  Slates  consist,  generally,  of  from  50  to 
aOO  acres,  seldom  rising  to  more  than  300,  and  ge- 
nerally falling  short  of  UOO  acres.  'I'hese  farms  are 
enclosed,  and  divided  either  by  stone  walls,  or  rail 
fences  made  of  timber,  hedges  not  being  common. 
The  building  first  erected  on  a  "new  lot,"  or  on 
a  tract  of  land  not  yet  cleared  from  its  native 
growth  of  timber,  is  what  is  called  a  /o^-/io«e. 
This  is  a  hut  or  cabin  made  of  round,  straight  logs, 
about  a  foot  in  diameter,  lying  on  each  other,  ind 
notched  in  at  the  corners.  The  intervals  betireeii 
the  logs  are  tilled  with  slips  of  wood,  and  the  <re- 
vices  generally  stopped  with  morlar  made  of  clay. 
The  lire-place  commonly  consists  of  rough  stones, 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  hoarth,  on  which  wood  Hay 
be  burned.  Sometimes  these  stones  are  made  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  chimney,  and  are  carried  up 
through  the  roof;  and  sometimes  a  hole  in  the  roof 
is  the  only  sub^lllute  for  a  chimney.  The  roof  is 
made  of  rafters,  forming  an  acute  angle  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  erection,  and  is  covered  with  shingles, 
commonly  split  from  pine-trees,  or  with  bark,  pieled 
from  the  hemlock  (pimis  canadensis) — When  the 
occupant  or  "first  settler"  of  "this  new  land"  finds 
himself  in  "comfortable  circumstances,"  he  builds 
what  IS  otvlcd  •  ••fraiiio  house,"  couiposed  of  lim 
ber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortises  and  pins,  and 
boarded,  shingled  and  clap-boarded  on  the  outside, 
and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red.  House 
of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  diningroona  and 
kitchen  and  three  or  four  bed-rooms  on  tbe  same 
floor.  They  are  rarely  desliiute  of  good  cellars, 
which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  in 
dispensable.  The  farm-buildiiigs  consist  of  a  barn, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  with  stalls  for 
horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threihinglloor 
in  the  middle;  and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a 
cellar  under  the  barn,  a  part  of  which  r;ceives  the 
manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  partserves  as  a 
store-room  for  roots,  &c.  for  feeding  stock.  What 
is  called  a  corn-barn  Is  likewise  very  comaon,  which 
is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian 
com.  The  sleepers  of  tins  building  ate  generally 
set  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  on  smooth 
stone  posts  or  pillars,  ivhich  rats,  mice  or  other  ver 
mio  cannot  ascend.  —  With  regard  to  the  best  man 
ner  of  clearing  forest-land  from  its  natural  growth 
of  timber,  the  following  observations  nia'  be  of  use 
to  a  "first  settler."  In  those  parts  of  lie  country 
where  wood  is  of  but  little  value,  the  tries  are  fell- 
ed in  one  of  the  summer  months,  the  ealier  in  the 
season  the  belter,  as  the  slumps  will  be  less  apt  to 
sprout,  and  the  trees  will  have  a  longer  ime  to  dry 
The  trees  lie  till  the  following  spring,  when  such 
limbs  as  are  not  very  near  the  ground  slould  be  cut 
off,  that  they  may  burn  the  better.  Fre  must  be 
put  to  them  in  the  driest  part  of  the  month  of  May, 
or,  if  the  whole  of  that  month  prove  w<t,  it  may  be 
applied  in  the  beginning  of  June.  Onl?  the  bodies 
of  the  trees  will  remain  after  burning,  ind  some  ofi 
them  will  be  burned  into  pieces.  Thus?  which  re- 
quire to  be  made  shorter  are  cut  in  pieces  nearly  of 
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a  leiiglh,  drawn  ln^rllirr  by  oxen,  piled  in  rinse 
heaps,  and  bin  iied,  such  trees  anil  logs  being  reserv- 
ed as  may  bo  needed  lor  fencing  the  lot.  The  heat- 
ing of  the  soil  so  destroys  the  green  roots,  and  the 
ashes  made  by  the  burning  arc  so  beneficial  as  ma- 
nure to  the  land,  that  it  will  produce  a  good  crop 
of  wheat  or  Indian  cum  nilhoiii  ploughing,  hoeing 
or  ni.inuring. — If  new  land  lie  in  such  a  situation 
that  Its  natural  growth  may  turn  to  belter  account, 
whether  for  timber  nr  fire-wood,  it  will  be  an  un- 
pardonable waste  to  burn  the  wood  on  the  ground- 
lint  if  the  trees  be  taken  oil',  the  land  must  be 
ploughed  after  clearin;:,  or  it  will  not  produce  a 
crop  of  any  kind. — The  following  remarks  on 
lliis  subject  are  extracted  from  some  observations 
by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a 
very  observing  cultivator.  They  were  first  publish- 
ed in  the  New  England  Farmer,  Uiston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  may  prove  serviceable  to  settlers  on  un- 
cleared lands.  Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear 
land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — "1st.  Take  a  view  of 
all  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  fell- 
ed for  the  greatest  number  of  small  trees  to  be  fell- 
ed along-side  or  on  them  After  felling  the  large 
trees,  only  lop  down  their  limb-;  but  all  such  as  are 
felled  near  them  should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths 
for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large  trees, 
by  which' means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up, 
without  culling  into  lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a 
strong  team,  to  draw  them  together,  id.  Fell  all 
the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable 
lengths,  that  they  may  be  readily  rolled  together 
without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest  trees 
first,  that  the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  fop,  to 
feed  the  fires.  3d.  On  hill-sides,  fell  the  timber  in 
a  level  direction;  then  the  logs  will  roll  together; 
but  if  the  frees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs 
must  be  turned  round  before  they  can  be  rolled,  and 
there  will  be  slumps  in  the  way.  4lh.  By  following 
ihese  directions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and 
burn  most  of  the  limber,  without  requiring  any 
team;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of 
the  log  heaps  may  all  be  wanted  to  burn  up  the  old, 
fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  will  be  clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the 
remains  of  the  heaps  where  they  may  be  wan'ed 
round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  chop 
or  draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are 
reduced  by  fire.  'I'he  more  fire-heaps  there  are 
made  on  the  clearing,  the  better,  particularly 
about  Ihe  old  logs,  where  there  is  rotten  wood.  The 
best  lime  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber  in  a  great 
measure  depends  on  Ihe  season's  being  wet  or  dry- 
Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  Ihe  month  of 
Jun",  when  Ihe  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by 
spreading  Ihe  leaves  and  brush  over  the  ground  (for 
they  should  not  be  heaped,)  if  there  should  be  a 
very  dry  time  Ihe  next  May,  Cre  may  be  turned 
through  it,  and  will  burn  the  leaves,  limbs  and  top 
of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  cro|)  of  Indian 
corn  and  pumpkins  may  be  raised  among  the  logs 
by  hoeing.  .-Vfler  Ihese  crops  come  off,  Ihe  land 
may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late  wilh  rye  and  timo- 
thy grass,  or  with  oats  and  timothy  in  the  spring. 
If  what  is  called  a  good  burn  cannot  be  had  in 
.May,  keep  the  fire  out  until  some  very  dry  time  in 
July  or  August:  then  clear  off  the  land,  and  sow- 
wheat  nr  rye  and  limolhy,  h.irrowing  several  limes, 
both  before  and  after  sowing;  for,  after  the  fire  has 
been  over  the  ground,  the  soil  of  timothy  should  be 
introduced  as  soon  as  Ihe  other  crops  will  admit,  to 
prevent  briers,  alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.  from  spring- 
ing up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not  consumed  by 
the  fire.  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five 
years,  either  for  mowing  or  paslure,  until  the  small 
roots  of  the  forest-trees  are  rotten;  then  it  may  be 
ploughed;  and  Ihe  best  mode  which  I  have  observed 
is,  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn;  in  the 
spring,  cross-plough  if  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and 
it  will  produce  a  first-rate  crop  of  Indian  corn  and 


potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  Ihe  largest  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  lie  in  order 
to  cultivate  iilh  any  kiniU  of  ({rain,  or  to  lay  down 
again  wilh  grass. — Tliese  directions  are  to  be  under- 
lood  as  applying  Id  wliat  arc  generally  called  beech 
lands,  ami  the  rU  ippiiig  may  be  done  any  time  in 
the  winter,  yhen  Ibe  mow  in  not  loo  deep  to  cut 
low  sluinfis.Bs  the  leaves  are  then  on  Ihe  ground. 
Hy  leaving  liie  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have  known 
such  winter  cliuppings  to  burn  as  wi  II  m  a  dry  lime 
in  August  al  that  which  had  been  cut  the  summer 
before  " — 'Ipe  agricultural  impleinenls  and  farming 
operations  ff  the  United  Slates  are,  in  most  parti- 
culars, verysimilar  to  those  of  Great  Unlain.  Cir- 
cumstances, however,  require  varialiuiis,  which  Ihe 
sagacity  oflihe  .\iiierican  cultivator  will  lead  him 
to  adopt,  oHen  in  contradiction  lu  Ihe  opinions  of 
those  who  Unilersland  the  science  better  than  Ihe 
practice  ol  husbandry-  In  f'urope,  land  is  dear 
and  labor  ^eap;  hut  in  Ihe  United  Slates,  Ihe  re- 
verse is  thdcasc.  The  European  cultivator  is  led, 
by  a  regarl  lo  his  own  Interest,  to  endeavour  tu 
make  the  most  of  his  land;  the  American  cultivator 
has  the  sapie  inducement  lo  make  Ihe  most  of  his 
labor.  Peliaps,  however,  this  principle,  in  .\men- 
ca,  is  genefally  carried  to  an  unprofitable  extreme, 
and  the  farmers  would  derive  more  benefit  from 
their  land, if  they  were  to  limit  their  operations  In 
such  parts  of  their  possessions  as  lh<y  can  alFord  to 
till  thorou^ily  and  to  manure  abundantly.  A  man 
may  possess  a  large  landed  estate,  without  being 
called  on  ty  good  husbindry  to  hack  and  scratcli 
over  the  »>liole,  as  evidence  of  his  title.  He  msy 
cultivate  well  those  parts  which  are  naturally  most 
fertile,  and  suffer  the  rest  to  remain  woodland,  or, 
having  cleared  a  part,  lay  it  down  to  permanent 
pasture,  vhich  will  yield  him  an  annual  profit, 
without  requiring  much  labor — The  climate  and 
soil  of  Ihe  United  States  are  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Indian  corn,  a  very  valuable  vegetable, 
which,  if  iias  been  supposed,  could  not  be  raised  to 
advantage  in  Great  Britain.*  This  entirely  and 
very  advantajeou»ly  supersedes  Ihe  field  cul- 
ture of  the  horse-bean  (viciafaba.)  one  of  Ihe  must 
corumon  fallow  crops  in  that  island.  The  root  'ii<.«- 
liaiidry,  or  Ihe  raising  of  roots  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
feeding  c.illle,  is  likewise  of  less  importance  in  the 
United  States  than  in  Great  Britain.  The  winters 
are  so  severe  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  Union, 
that  turnips  can  rarely  be  fed  on  ihe  ground,  and  all 
sorts  of  roots  are  wilh  more  difficulty  preserved  and 
dealt  out  to  slock,  in  this  country,  than  in  those 
which  possess  a  milder  climate.  Besides,  hay  is 
more  easily  made  from  grass  in  ih-^  United  Slates 
than  in  Great  Britain,  owing  to  the  season  for  hay- 
making being  generally  more  dry,  and  the  sun  more 
powerful.  'J'liere  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  favor  the  American  farmer,  and  render  hn 
situation  more  eligible  than  that  of  the  European. 
He  is  generally  Ihe  owner  as  well  as  Ihe  occupier  ol 
the  soil  which  he  cultivates;  it  is  not  burthened 
wilh  lilhc-;  his  taxes  are  light;  and  Ihe  product  of 
his  labors  will  command  more  of  Ihe  necessaries, 
comfoils  atiil  innocent  luxuries  of  life. — The  .Ame- 
rican pul>lic  seem,  at  present,  fully  aware  of  the 
imporlance  of  spirited  and  scientific  agriculture. 
1  he  stale  of  Massachusetts  has  appropriated  coasi- 
derable  sums  to  add  to  the  funds  of  Ihe  agricultural 
societies  in  that  commonwealth.  Institutions  for 
the  promolion  of  husbandry,  cattle-shows  and  exhi- 
bitions of  manufactures  are  common  in  every  part 
of  the  Union.  A  periodical  publication,  entitled  the 
Jlmericim  Farmer,  is  establislicd  at  Baltimore,  and 
another,  called  Ihe  .^elO  England  Farmer,  is  pub- 
lished in  Boston.  Men  of  taknis,  wealth  and  enter- 
prise have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  labo- 


*  Mr.  Cobbett  has  lately  attcmpicd  to  raise  Indian 
corn  in  England.  In  a  book  which  he  published  in  Lon- 
don, 1828,  (4  Treatise  on  CMM's  Com,)  he  professes  to 
have  met  wilh  much  success  in  the  culture  of  it. 
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rious  and  lilier;il  cli'orts  lor  Ihe  improvement  of 
American  husbandry.  Merino  sheep  have  been 
imriorled  by  General  Humphreys,  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston and  others,  and  are  now  cotimon  in  the 
l.'nited  Slates.  The  most  celebratel  breeds  of 
lirilish  callle  have  been  imported  by  C)lonel  Powel 
of  Powelton,  near  Philadelphia;  and  llere  prevails 
a  general  disposition,  amon^;  men  of  inlellisence 
and  high  standing  in  the  community,  to  promote  Ihe 
prosperity  of  American  agriculture V'e  shall  con- 
clude wilh  a  few  brief  notices  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  benefits  and  improvements  uiich  modern 
science  bus  contributed  to  the  art  of  agriculture- 
The  husbandmen  of  aniiquily,  as  well  as  those  of 
Ihe  middle  ages,  were  dcslitule  of  many  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  modern  cultivator.  Neither  the 
practical  nor  the  theoretical  agricultursts  of  those 
periods  had  any  correct  knowledge  )f  geology, 
mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  vcgetabe  physiolo- 
gy or  naiural  philosophy;  but  these  scences  have 
Kiven  the  modern  husbandman  Ihe  ommand  of 
important  agents,  elements  and  principl;s,  of  which 
Ihe  ancients  had  no  iilea.  The  precepts  of  their 
writers  were  conformable  to  their  exptrience;  but 
the  riUioiialc  of,  Ihe  practices  they  pre-cribed  they 
could  not,  and  rarely  altempteii  to  e.vjiain.  Na- 
ture's most  simple  modes  of  operation  w;re  to  them 
inexplicable,  and  their  ignorance  of  cau~es  often  led 
to  erroneous  calculitions  wilh  regard  to  eti'ects. 
We  are  indebted  to  modern  science  for  Ihe  follow- 
ing among  other  improvements:  viz,  I.  A  correct 
^knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  manures, 
mineral,  animal  and  vegetable;  the  be.t  modes  of 
applying  them,  and  the  particular  cro[),'  for  which 
[inrlicular  sorts  of  m:(nures  are  hest  suited.  iJ. 
The  method  of  unng  all  manures  of  aniiial  and  ve- 
getable orisin  while  fresh,  before  the  sin,  air  and 
rain,  or  olbcr  moisture,  has  robbed  then  of  their 
most  valuable  properties.  It  was  formerlj  the  prac- 
tice to  pluce  barn-yard  manure  in  layers  or  masses 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  rolling,  and  turn  it  ovci  frequent- 
ly with  Ihe  plough  or  spade,  till  Ihe  ivlmle  had  be- 
come a  mere  citpul  mniiuiini,  destitute  of  almost  all 
its  oriKinal  feililizing  substances,  an^  deterioraled 
in  'qiialily  almost  as  much  as  it  w&s  reduced  in 
fjuanlily.  .i.  'J'lie  knowledge  and  mrfans  of  chemi 
cally  analyzing  soils,  by  which  we  can  ascertain 
llicir  consliMienI  parts,  and  thus  learn  what  sub- 
stances arc  wanted  to  increase  theit  ferlilily.  4. 
The  introduction  of  Ihe  root  husbandr;-,  or  the  rais- 
ing of  potatoes,  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  &c.  ex- 
tensively, by  field  husbandry,  for  feeling  cattle,  by 
which  a  given  quantity  of  land  may  be  made  to 
produce  much  more  nulrilive  mailer  lli.in  if  it  were 
occupied  by  grain  or  srrass  crops,  and  Ihe  heallh  as 
well  as  the  thriving  of  the  animals  in  the  winter 
season  gieally  promolrd.  5.  Laying  down  land-  to 
grass,  cilhcr  for  pasture  or  mowing,  wilh  a  gre.ii,  r 
variety  of  ^rasaes,  and  wilh  kinds  adapted  to  a 
greater  varirly  of  soils;  such  as  orchard  grass 
{iliicl'jUs  frlnnierala.)  for  dry  land,  foul  meadow- 
grass  (ngcMd's  sliinla.)  for  very  wet  l.ijid;  herd's- 
Krass  or  limothy  (/(/i/tui/i  jtrutcmte,)  for  stiff,  clavey 
coils,  &c.  Sic.  t;,  'J'lie  snlislilulion  of  fallow  crops 
(or  such  crops  as  require  cullnalion  anil  stirring  of 
Ihe  ground  while  the  plants  are  growin-r,)  In  the 
place  ol  naked  fallows,  in  which  ll.c  land  is  allowed 
to  remain  wilhoul  yichling  any  profitable  product, 
in  order  to  renew  ils  ferlilily.  Kiehl,  may  be  so 
foul  wilh  weeds  as  lo  require  a  fallow,  but  not  what 
IS  loo  oflen  iinderslood  by  thai  term  in  this  roun- 
Iry  "In  Knglanil,  when  a  farmer  is  conipelird  to 
l.illow  a  held,  he  lets  Ihe  weeds  grow  into  blossom, 
and  then  turns  them  down;  in  America,  a  fallow 
tiiiMns  a  held  where  the  produce  is  a  crop  of  weeds 
running  lo  seed,  instead  of  a  crop  of  grain."  7 
I  he  art  of  breeding  Ihe  best  animal,  and  the  best 
vegetables,  by  a  judicious  seUclion  of  individuals 
to  propauMc  from.— These  improvements,  wilh  oth- 
ers too  iiumcrouj  to  be  here  specified,  have  render- 
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ed  the  agriculture  of  the  present  period  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  middle  ages  when  it  had 
sunk  far  below  the  degree  of  perfection  which  it 
had  reached  among  the  Romans. 

BOARD  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

This  Board  held  ils  annual  meeting  some  days 
since  in  Ihe  Senate  Chamber;  and  after  receiving 
such  communications  as  were  made  by  the  delegates 
from  the  several  Agriciillural  Societies  present,  and 
ordering  a  fresh  supply  of  Grape  Vine  Cuttings  for 
each  of  the  Societies  connected  wilh  Ihe  Board,  the 
following  ollicers  were  re-appointed  for  the  ensuing 
year,  viz:  Charles  Fisher,  Esq.  President;  James 
Mebane,  Esq.  Vice-President,  and  J.  Gales,  Secr'y. 

The  several  delegates  will  please  to  call  on  the 
Secretary  for  Ihe  lOlh  Volume  of  the  American 
Farmer,  for  the  use  of  Ihe  several  Agricultural  So- 
cieties. [Rakigli  A".  C.  Reg. 


SHORT  HORNS. 

While  Post,  Frederick  Cly.  Dec.  22,  1829. 

Mr.  Davis.— I  beg  leave  lo  state,  through  Ihe 
medium  of  Ihe  Republican,  that  I  have  been  induc- 
ed lo  test  the  merits  of  our  late  short-horn  enter- 
prise, as  far  as  experiment  will  yet  permit,  by 
weighing  Ihe  first  calf  that  has  been  bred  in  our 
county,  and  recorded  on  the  herd  book,  from  a  be- 
lief that  it  will  be  useful  and  gratifying  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  lo  an  individual,  and  highly  necessa- 
ry to  moderate  that  incredulity  which  perhaps  is  na- 
turally enough  indulged,  in  novel  or  extraordinary 
reports  of  animal  or  vegetable  production.  A  calf 
called  Powel,  7  months  and  i5  days  old,  sired  by 
Edward,  -2  years  and  10  months  old,  and  supposed 
to  weigh  between  1800  and  '2000  pounds,  raised  by 
Col.  ,1.  H.  Powel,  of  Phil,  and  descended  from  Lady 
and  Malcolm,— Powel,  on  the  mother's  side,  from 
Blossom,  the  premium  heifer  at  an  exhibition  of  the 
Valley  Society  in  1826,  a  blooded  cow  of  Ihe  origi- 
nal short-horn  stock  introduced  by  our  fathers,— 
»vas  weighed  on  the  2-2d  inst.  in  the  prescnce'of 
Mr.  Philip  Nelson,  Nathaniel  Burwell,  Rev.  Tiios. 
Kennerly.  Henry  Catlelt,  Thomas  Nelson,  David 
Meade,  &c.  m  Ihe  scales,  to  Ihe  amount  of  708 
pounds,  lie  has  had  no  other  keeping  than  thai 
supplii.l  by  nature,  running  with  his  mother  in  pas- 
lures  where  45  cattle  have  been  kept,  until  Ihe  be- 
ginning of  Ihe  winter,  when  they  were  distributed 
into  their  different  pens,  to  be  treated  accordin"-  lo 
age  and  circumstances.  " 

Already  have  all  the  male  calves  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  been  sold  at  §2i  each,  wilh  a  demand 
for  more-  The  company  owning  the  bull  (Edward) 
will  be  gratified,  now  that  he  is  of  sufficieni  age,  to 
make  him  useful  lo  farmers.  It  is  proposed  lo  ex- 
hibit ibcsc  animals  at  our  spring  election,  when 
judges  will  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  w  helhcr 
iheir  points  and  form  do  not  well  correspond  wilh 
their  great  weight-  Respeclfully,  &c. 

Richard  K.  Meade. 


HOB.TICt7£TUB.Z] . 


Pbepahation  of  Pea-nut  ok  Ground  Pea-nut, 
,.iriichis  llypogea,  Lin.  and  its  Cultikk. 

Uorlicullural  llol.   Garden,  Brnnkh/v    ) 
J-  S.  .^KIs'NER,  F.s<j-  JVcc  lurA-_  Jan.  ■:,  is  jo!  \ 

I  am  always  anxious  lo  see  some  improvement 
niaile  in  Ihe  agriculture  of  Ihe  United  Sl-.tcs  ll 
appears  lo  me  that  the  advantaues  derived  bv  lb.- 
>oulh,  as  well  as  Ihe  whole  union  from  Iheir  collon 
and  rire,  mi-bl  lie  augmented  by  Ihe  culliire  of  pe-, 
nuls,  and  I  wish  their  exertions  would  extend  lo 
other  atlieles  of  cullivalion.  I  shall  not  speak  of 
Ihe  mulberry  Irec,  which  grows  on  poor  soil;  norol 
I  he  rearm-  of  s.lk  worms,  of  whose  advanla-es 
they  are   lully    aware.     Of  Ihc   cullivalion    of  Uie 


vine,  i  may  relate  one  fad;  at  Chapel  Hill,  N  C 
a  gentleman  planted  this  spring  400  vines  which 
came  from  me.  They  have  grown  from  12  to  16 
leelinone  year;  in  Ihe  same  time,  this  gentleman 
saw  the  same  vines  in  my  garden  which  have  grown 
only  from  15  to  IS  inches,  both  imported  last  spring 
1  his  shows  the  advantage  of  the  climate  and  of  the 
sod;  It  would  afford  me  great  pleasure,  if  by  my  ex- 
erlions  I  could  be  able  to  requite  the  liberal  patron- 
au'e  I  have  received  from  the  gentlemen  living  in 
that  beautiful  part  of  the  country.  I  Ihink  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  pea-nut  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage; It  is  already  known  for  eating,  but  il  is  not  of 
any  use  here  (that  I  know  of)  for  the  making  of  oil. 
I  relate  here  the  experiment  made  in  Piedmont, 
where  they  began  the  cultivation  of  the  pea-nut  io 
1^04.  The  year  before  Ihe  seed  was  sent  by  the 
niuiisler  of  the  interior  of  France,  (that  country 
being  incorporated  at  that  time  under  the  French 
government)  to  M.  Giobert,  secretary  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Turin,  where  it  was  cultivated 
in  ihe  garden  of  the  society  under  the  care  of  AL 
Navolone.  Ihis  experiment  which  was  the  first  ia 
Piedmont,  was.so  successful  that  cultivations  to  large 
extent  were  made  of  Ihat  plant. 

In  1805,  M.  Borsarelli,  chemist  in  Turin,  by  the 
invitation  of  M.  Navolone  extracted  the  oil,  and  gave 
on  11)13  subject  some  very  useful  information  which 
deserves  to  be  known. 

M.  Borsarelli  has  operated  upon  three  pounds 
three  ounces  of  pea-nuts,  after  having  mashed  them 
and  pressed  them  wilhoul  any  other  preparation, 
and  obtained  one  pound  and  one  ounce  of  good  oil, 
being  a  third  pari;  and  M.  Borsarelli  believes  that 
if  the  pea-nuls  had  attained  a  greater  degree  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  he  would  have  had  a  larger 
cjurintily  of  oil.  " 

Ihe  pea-nut  oil  obtained  in  this  manner,  bv  a 
single  pression,  has  an  agreeable  smell,  Ihe  flavour 
was  nearly  Ihat  of  hazelnut  oil;  it  was  entirely  free 
ol  ll,al  rancid  taste  so  common  to  nut  and  rape  oils. 
I  ea  nut  oil  used  in  salad  was  as  sweet  and  as  savou- 
ry a>  olive  oil. 

All  the    properlie,    of   this  oil    appear  to    bv    negf 

those  Of  olive  oil,  and  even  that  of  almonds.  It  may 
be  kept  wilhout  becoming  rancid.  M.  Borsarelli 
gave  this  information  in  1811,  and  has  kept  some  of 
the  oil  since  1805.  The  specific  weight  of  linseed 
oil  comparatively  with  that  of  water,  being  9403  to 
10,000,  jnd  that  of  olive  oil  Is  9153,  that  of  pea- 
nut is  'JB2. 

It  was  natural  to  think  that  (his  oil  would  contain 
some  micilage.  M.  Borsarelli  occupied  himself 
about  Ihe  manner  of  separating  il,  and  he  operated 
in  Ihe  folowing  manner:  he  first  began  by  the 
melhod  advised  by  Doctor  Bonvoisin,  and  used  by 
him  on  Ihe  olive  oil,  which  consists  in  employing 
sulphuric  acid.  Having  poured  one  hundrelh  part  of 
sulphuric  ;icid  upon  two  ounces  of  oil,  and  havine 
shaken  Ihe  vial,  he  saw  the  liquor  turn  brownish; 
exposed  iii  Ihe  sun  for  two  days,  it  deposited  carbo- 
nic mailer.  Some  water  was  aflerwards  poured  on 
the  mixturr;  after  having  shaken  it  again,  decanted 
and  filleri-i:  it,  Ihe  oil  came  out  very  white  and  very 
clear,  but  it  had  taken  a  burnt  taste,  and  had  more 
tendency  to  condense  itself. 

M.  Bor.wrelli  afterwards  tried  the  mclhod  indi- 
cated by  M.  Maisire,  in  Ihe  transactions  of  the 
academy  «l  Turin  for  the  olive  oil,  in  Ihe  years 
1792  and  ;800,  which  consist  in  employing  carbo- 
nated maglesia,  an  eighth  of  an  ounce  of  Ihis  mag- 
nesia well  pulverised  has  perfeclly  clarified  one 
ounce  of  oj,  his  process  was  to  shake  Ihe  mixture, 
to  expose  lo  Ihe  sun  and  lo  filler  it  aflerwards.  The 
oil  passed  Impid,  wilhuul  any  smell  and  of  a  proper 
lluidily.  'Ilie  residue  in  Ihc  filler  was  mixed  wilh 
mucilage,  ft  remained  lo  him  lo  ascertain  Ihe  advan- 
tages of  Hit  use  of  this  oil  for  light,  in  this  view  he 
made  Ihe  txperimeiit  wilh  pea  nut  oil,  wilhout  any 
preparalioi,  and  the  oils  purified  by  carbonated 
magneiia,  »nd  also  that  with  sulphuric  acid,  com- 
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psralirely  with  olivi-  oil.  These  pxpcnmcnls  have 
proved  that  the  oil  clarified  with  the  nugncsia  gave 
the  best  light  and  had  the  least  smoke  M.  Uorsa- 
relli  also  ascertained  the  use  which  cculd  be  made 
with  the  remaining  substance  (Hinre,;  taken  from 
the  press.  It  maybe  used  to  fatten  poultry,  he 
aUo  thinks,  that  it  can  be  employed  for  starch,  and 
to  replace  almond  paste  in  perfumery. 

The  pea-nul9  may  be  sown  in  Virginia  and  more 
south,  from  April  to  May,  and  more  north  or  west 
one  month  later;  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  ground 
ploughed,  and  drills  are  made  one  foot  broad,  and 
the  hills  six  inches  high,  all  parallel.  It  is  on  the 
tops  of  those  hills  that  the  pea-nut  seeds  are  put 
from  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and  from  six  to  eight 
inches  apart.  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  they 
are  hoed  and  hilled,  this  operation  is  renewed  when 
the  seed  is  formed,  and  would  be  injurious  in  the 
the  lime  of  blossoming;  the  ground  must  be  kept 
dear  of  weeds. 

A  light  and  moist  soil  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
p«a-nut,  their  c.'tpsules  cannot  be  introduced  Id  a 
clayey  soil,  and  would  give  but  little  produce  in  a 
dry  sandy  soil;  in  Spain,  following  Don  Ulloa,  the  or- 
dinary cultivation  gives  100  for  one,  and  a  careful 
cultivation  200  and  300.  The  drying  of  the  leaves 
indicate  the  maturity  of  the  seed,  and  he  says  that 
in  Spain  the  seeds  produce  nearly  the  half  of  oil, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  substance  {mare,)  taken 
from  the  press  is  generally  used  for  half  or  two 
thirds  Id  the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  and  the  oil 
it  Terj  much  employed  in  the  composition  of  soap. 
I  am  very  respectfully, 
Andrew  PARMENTict. 


SUSQUEH.\NNA  GRAPE. 
J.  S.  Skiwcr,  Es(J.         Linruron  Garden,  Jan.  4,  1830. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  glad  to  see  in  your  last  paper  de- 
tailed statements  relative  to  two  varieties  of  the 
ftrape  from  the  pes  of  Mr.  Garber,  than  whom  few 
gentlemen  arc  more  Capable  of  imparling  informa- 
tion on  the  subject — I  wish  however  to  add  one 
word  as  regards  .Mr.  Garber's  letter  to  me  corrxting 
the  Jinl  acemmt  of  Mr.  Funk's  grape.  If  was  not 
received  by  me  until  the  very  same  week  yo«  insert- 
ed the  Jirst  account,  or  I  should  have  requeited  you 
not  to  insert  the  former  one.  It  has  been  riy  inten- 
tion since  to  send  you  the  extract  from  Mr.  Gar- 
ber's second  letter  on  the  subject,  correcting  the 
first — and  that  letter  was  placed  on  file  fcr  the  pur- 
pose— but  Mr.  G.  having  made  the  explanation  of 
the  matter  any  further  remarks  from  me  are  unne- 
cessary. I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  G.  Hat  the  vine 
he  kindly  procured  for  me,  and  for  which  he  paid 
f2,  under  the  name  of  the  Deninger  or  Suiqriehanna 
grape,  is  truly  the  common  Meunieror  Mller't  Bur- 
gundy of  France,  and  on  this  account  1  have  declin- 
ed sending  it  to  the  numerous  applicant!  for  it,  se- 
veral of  whom  requested  it  at  any  prici,  but  have 
staled  to  them  the  error  that  existed  in  regard  to  it. 

I  hope  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  elucidation  which 
happily  exists,  will  speedily  eventuate  In  those  cor- 
rect distinctions  so  necessary  to  the  true  nterests  of 
horticulture,— and  I  trust  the  extensive  lift  of  synon- 
ymes  attached  to  the  treatise  on  the  vine  I  am  now 
publishing  will  contribute  mucn  lo  sodesirable  an  end. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  Prince. 


CULTURE  OF  INDIGO. 

J.  S.  SkinveHjEso.       Oran^ehwgh,  S.C.  Dec.  30,  1829. 

Sir,— Seeing  in  your  paper  an  account  extensive- 
ly circulated,  of  a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  made  at 
a  place  in  North  Carolina,  my  attention  was  called 
to  the  extent  of  its  culture  in  this  district.  Indigo 
has  been  cultivated  here  from  its  first  introduction 
into  this  country;  and  for  several  of  the  last  years, 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  have 


been  mnde  in  this  district;  and  some  of  it  was  pro 
nounced  the  last  summer  in  my  presence,  in  New 
York,  by  the  best  of  judges  to  bo  equal  in  quiilily 
"lo  any  indigo  from  any  country."  'I'his  is  Hie  sec- 
tion of  country  which  priiici|)ally  supplied  (<r<'al 
liritain  with  indigo,  before  and  for  a  consuleralile 
period,  subsequent  to  the  revohilioiiary  war:  and 
tills  state  alone  could  supply  all  the  indigo,  necessa- 
ry for  the  United  States. 


RURAL  BCOrrOIMCT. 


(From  the  Now  England  Farmer.) 
MANUFACTURE  OF  CIDER. 

Extracts  of  a  letter  written  by  an  eminent  agri- 
culturist in  Hallowell,  Me.  and  directed  to  Hon.  J. 
W.  Uoston, 

Some  persons  from  Devonshire,  in  England,  hav- 
ing assured  me  here  that  cider  was  made  in  that 
country  which  would  remain  good  for  two  or  three 
years,  though  not  plaeed  in  cellars,  but  kept  on 
ground  floors,  I  detained  one  of  them  in  my  employ 
through  the  last  spring  and  summer,  as  having  been 
the  principal  manager  on  a  considerable  farm  near 
Exeter,  making  a  number  of  hundred  large  barrels 
of  cider  annually.  As  I  have  reason  to  be  content 
with  the  meaMite,  I  presume  now  to  recommend  the 
party  to  you. 

My  custom  had  been,  lo  grind  my  apples  when 
ripe  for  eating;  whereas  he  has  taught  me,  (as  I 
find  was  the  practice  in  his  neighborhood,  and  is  so 
in  part  of  France,)  to  grind  them  when  most  fully 
ripe,  even  though  some  of  them  should  become 
past  that  state;  but  rejecting  those  which  were 
musty  or  fairly  decayed.  Another  principle  has 
been,  lo  grind  all  that  were  ripe  togelker;  without 
regard  to  their  kinds.  A  third  was,  to  grind  with 
iron  nuts,  of  small  length  and  placed  hoiizon- 
tally.  It  is  very  true  that  for  this  last  purpose,  I 
have  been  obliged  lo  use  a  sub  t  tute,  namely,  to 
employ  my  wooden  perpendicular  nuts  tu-ice  lo  the 
same  apples;  but  so  as  to  add  twenty  per  cent, 
without  water  lo  my  cider;  the  last  being  still  very 
good.  My  press,  however,  like  that  of  Devonshire, 
is  very  powerful.  I  enumerate  only  h  part  of  his 
principles;  but  hitherto  1  have  reason  to  think  very 
highly  of  them.  His  master  sup|)lied  the  table  of 
Lord  Clifford,  and  various  country  gentlemen,  be- 
sides some  physicians  at  Exeter;  sending  some  of 
his  crop  also  to  the  London  market.  Hib  master's 
grinding  lasted  4  or  5  months,  consisting  fur  much 
the  larger  part  of  his  crop,  of  toind  falls,  by  system. 
I  am  going  lo  send  for  iron  nuts  to  England,  where 
they  cost  only  a  few  pounds;  and  shall  lend  them  to 
my  friend  Mr.  R.  H.  G.  to  serve  for  models  for  cast- 
ing at  his  furnace.  I  have  examined  large  iron  per 
pendicutar  nuts  sold  here,  but  rejected  them  as  more 
costly,  and  much  less  elficieni;  the  Devonshire  nuts 
making  dry  pomace  at  once.  Some  horizontal  ones 
exist  in  Pennsylvania. 


Endive,  oi  Sf  ccorv,  bubhtitute  kor  CorrEE. 

A  cnmmuiicalion  made  lo  the  Lomloii  Meilico 
Kotanical  Society,  slates,  Ihal  the  root  of  Kndivr. 
or  Succory,  (oasled  and  reduced  lo  a  powder,  is  an 
excellent  suttfitute  for  tea  or  culTee.  It  n  in  gcnc- 
r:t\  use  in  Rissia.  This  information  is  considered 
valuable  in  Bngland. 

(Succory  '»  in  very  general  use  in  Ualliniore,  and 
may  be  obtaneit  at  nearly  all  l!ic  ohops.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  in  combinalioii  wilh  colTec,  ami  in  said 
to  add  both  to  the  flavour  and  color  of  the  lieve- 
rage.] 


The  quantity  of  cider  produced  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  (England)  this  year  exceeds  all  former  pre- 
cedent in  the  memory  of  man;  one  individual  is 
stated  to  calculate  on  making  more  than  4,000  hogs- 
beads.  The  number  of  empty  casks  landed  at  Exe- 
ter, from  London  and  other  places,  has  been  extra- 
ordinarily large,  it  being  computed  that  includioK 
home  manufacture,  at  least  12,000  have  been  sold 
in  Exeter. 


Humboldt  calculates  that  one  acre  of  ground 
planted  with  the  banana,  is  quite  sufficient  to  sup- 
port fifty  men,  while  an  acre  of  wheat,  would  bare- 
ly supply  the  wants  of  three. 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue. 


XNTBBZrAL  ZXUXPROVSMXlirF. 

(Frtm  the  Daily  Cincinnati  r;,i/,elte. ) 

si'FjAM  boats  in  the  VVKSI'. 

To  a  natire  of  the  West,  the  rapid  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  almost  every  lliing  that 
strikes  the  eye,  is  a  subject  of  the  mo^t  intense 
interest,  b  relrospecting  through  the  last  thir'y 
years,  the  :hanges  have  more  the  appearance  of 
lheextrava(ant  shiflings  of  a  dream,  than  the  usual 
progress  of  reality. — Strangers  describe  us  as  hav- 
ing a  powerful  protiensily  lor  self-praise,  and  boast- 
ing; no  doibt  we  deserve  much  of  this  censure;  the 
cause  of  it  however,  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  pe- 
culiarity ofnalional  feeling,  but  may  be  traced  to 
the  circUDdstances  of  the  period  and  regions  in 
which  we  live.  A  few  years  will  besufBcienl  to  con- 
nect this  sailiment  of  pride;  and  the  habit  of  look- 
ing at  the  existing  state  of  improvement,  will  shortly 
involve  in  oblivion  those  days  of  toilsome  suffering 
and  inconvenience,  which  every  middle  aged  native 
of  the  vallf-y  of  the  Ohio  remembers,  and  has  felt. 

It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years,  since  the  then 
frontier  village;  of  Fort-Pitt  (now  Pitl.-buig)  was 
subject  to  frequent  alarms  from  the  appearance  of 
the  red  man  en  the  Western  shore  of  one  of  her 
rivers;  it  is  lit'le  more  than  thirty  years,  since  one 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  was  packed  Irom  the 
eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  by  the  individuals 
themselves,  who  consumed  it;  it  is  little  more  than 
thirty  years  lince  the  canoe  of  the  savage  gave 
place  lo  the  scaicely  less  inconvenient  flat  boat  of 
the  emigrant,  which  in  its  turn  was  to  yield  to  the 
open  keel  of  the  trader,  and  the  flat  roofed  ark  of 
the  Mississippi.  What  is  the  revolution  which  has  oc- 
curred? Pittsburg  has  earned  the  name  of  ihe  Ame- 
rican Birmingham;  Fort  Washington,  under  the  name 
of  Cincinnati,  has  become  one  of  the  must  beauti- 
ful and  attractive  cilies  of  the  Union,  and  the  Ohio 
river,  which  within  the  memory  of  many  of  ns,  pre- 
sented a  navii;ation  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  mys- 
terious Niger,  is  now  visited  for  its  picturesque 
charm-i,  by  travellers  from  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone, 
and  Ihe  Danube. 

Of  all  Ihe  various  subjects  of  interesting  specu- 
lation which  have  combined,  in  producin;;  these  al- 
most incredible  advancements  in  the  We-.:,  the 
steam  boat  is,  probably,  the  one  of  Ihe  greatosl  mo- 
ment. A  review  of  Ihe  rise  and  progress  of  this 
item  in  the  catalogue  of  the  causes  of  our  prui-peri- 
ty  may  not  be  unimporlani,  and  a  stalemi-hi  of  fncls 
connected  with  it,  will  be  likely  lo  8ur|)ri3c  ourselves 
not  less  than  strangers. 

The  first  boat  built  on  the  Western  waters  of 
which  Ihe  writer  of  Ibis  article  has  any  record,  was 
the  N.  Orleans,  built  at  Pittsburg,  in  l&'.l;— he 
has  no  account  of  more  than  7  or  S  built  previously 
to  1317;  from  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  in  number,  character,  model  and  style  of 
workmanship,  until  IS25,  when  two  or  three  boats 
built  about  that  period,  were  declared  by  common 
consent,  to  be  Ihe  first  in  llie  ivorld.  Since  thai  linn-. 
we  are  informed  that  some  of  Ihe  New  York  and 
Chesapeake  boats  rival  and  probably  surpass  us  in 
richness  and  beauty  of  internal  decoration.     As  late 
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as  191U  the  practicability  of  navigating  the  Ohio 
with  steam  boats  was  esteemed  doubt  ill;  none  but 
the  most  sanguine  augured  favorably.  The  writer  of 
this  well  remembers  that  in  1816,  obseving  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  the  ling  struggles 
of  astern  wheel  boat  to  a.cend  horse  ail  ripple,  (5 
miles  below  Pittsburg)  it  was  the  unaninous  opinion 
that  "such  a  contrivance"  might  conquer  the  ditficul- 
ties  of  the  Mississippi,  BS  high  as  Natilii;.  but  that  we 
of  the  Ohio  must  wait  for  some  more  h:ppy  "centu- 
ry of  inventions."  In  1817  the  bold  aid  enlerpris- 
Kig  Capt.  Slirevc,  (whose  late  discover}  of  a  mode 
for  destroying  snags  and  improving  western  naviga- 
tion, entitles  him  to  tlie  reputation  of  1  public  be- 
nefactor) made  a  trip  from  New  Orleais  to  Louis- 
ville in  25  days.  The  event  was  celeb  ated  by  re- 
joicing and  by  a  public  dinner  to  the  diring  indivi- 
liual  who  had  achieved  the  miracle.  Previous  to 
that  period, the  ordinary  passage  by  barges,  projielled 
by  oars  and  sails,  was  three  months,  a  revolution 
in  Western  comtnerce  was  at  once  effec'ed.  Every 
article  of  merchandise  began  to  asceml  the  Missis- 
sippi, until  we  have  seen  a  package  deliered  at  the 
wharf  of  Cincinnati,  from  Philadelpliu,  via  New 
Orleans,  at  one  cent  per  lb.  From  lie  period  of 
Captain  Shreve's  celebrated  voyage  til  18'27,  the 
time  necessary  for'the  trip,  has  been  ^adually  di 
niinishing:  during  that  year  the  Tecunilieh  entered 
the  port  of  Loui^•i'ille  /rom  New  Orleais  in  8  days 
and  i  hours  from  port  to  port! 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam  b)at,  the  me- 
morandum before  me,  furnishes  a  list  01323,  whose 
united  tonnage  may  be  estimaliid  at  akuut  5b,0UU 
tons,  employed  during  this  perioii,  on  tie  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  The  largest  size  rated 
about  500  tons,  but  a  large  majority  o'  them  are 
under  250  tons. 

The  average  first  cost  of  a  steam  boat  is  estimat- 
ed at  one  hundred  ilollars  per  ton;  the  r<|iairs  made 
during  the  existence  of  the  boat  amount  to  one  half 
the  first  cost.  The  average  duration  of  a  boat  has 
hitherto  been  about  four  years;  of  (hose  built  of 
locust,  lati'ly,  the  period  will  prol)ably  be  two  years 
longer.  The  amount  of  expenditures  in  this  branch 
of  business  on  the  VV'estcrn  waters,  then,  for  the  last 
ten  years  will  in  some  measure  be  shewn  by  the  fol- 
lowing calculation. 
50,000  tons, costing  100 dollars  per  ton, 

amount  to  $3,600,000 

Repairs  at  the  end  of  the  present  gci.e- 

ralinn  of  boats  say  three  yeara  hence      2,300,000 

$1,800,000 
Amount  of  money  expended  in  building 

and  repairing  in  ten  years  8,400,000 

The  annual  expenditures  of  steam  boats  is  very 
dilTicult  to  be  arrived  at;  the  importance  of  this  ex- 
penditure however,  to  the  towns  on  our  rivers,  and  to 
the  whole  extent  of  country  running  along  their 
shores  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  calcula- 
tion of  the  item  of  fuel  alone,  for  one  year.  Take 
the  present  year  of  18i'.t.  VVc  have  now  in  cuni- 
iniision  aliove  200  boats,  the  average  tonnage  of 
which  may  be  stated  at  175  Inns;  this  will  give  the 
whole  aniimnt  now  employed,  S5,00U  tons. 

It  is  calculited  that  the  business  season  of  each 
year  lasts  eight  months;  deduct  one  fourth  for  the 
time  lost  in  [lort,  and  we  have  fi  months  or  180  days, 
of  runnini:  time.  Kaeh  boat  i*  presumed  to  consume 
one  cord  of  wood,  lor  every  12  tons,  every  24  hours. 
The  35,000  tons    then   consume  per 

day  2,917  cords 

Or  during  the  six  months  525,060  cords 

The  price  of  wood  varies  from  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  five  dollars  per  cord;  a  fair  average  would 
place  it  about  2.25  per  cord.  This  makes  the  ex- 
penditure for  fuel  alone  on  the  banki  of  our  rivers, 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  ei;;hly-one  thousand 
three   hundred  and  eighty-five  dollars   every  year. 


The  other  expenditures  while  running  are  calculated 
by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  owners  to 
be  enual  to  one  million,  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  gives  the  total  expenditure  per  annum 
(1829)  at  $2,481,385 

Tins  calculation  and  estimate,  then,  which   are 
both  made  lower  than  the  facts  justify,  present  these 
results — first 
The  amount  of  first  cost  of  steam  boats 

since  I8l7,  3,600,000 

Repairs    on    the    same    up     to     1832,*     2,800,000 
Total  amount  of  expenditure  of  capital 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  steam 
boats,  8,400,000 

Amount  of  expenditure  in  fuel  and  other 
expenses,  exclusive  of  repairs  per  sea- 
son of  eight  months,  $2,481,385 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  the 
change  in  every  thing  connected  with  Western  com- 
merce, and  navigation,  than  by  contrasting  the  fore- 
going statement,  with  the  situation  of  things  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  say  in 
1817.  About  20  barges,  averaging  100  tons  each, 
comprised  the  whole  of  the  commercial  facilities  for 
transporting  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
"upper  country;"  each  of  these  performed  one  trip 
down  and  up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati 
within  the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  emjiloy- 
ed  on  the  up|)er  Ohio  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it 
is  presumed  that  150  is  a  sufficiently  large  calcula- 
tion to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  averag- 
ed 30  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month  to  make 
the  voyage  from  Louisville  lo  Pittsburg,  while  the 
more  noble  and  dignified  barire  of  the  Mississippi 
made  her  trip  in  the  space  of  100  days,  if  no  extra- 
ordinary acciilent  happened  to  check  her  progress. 
Not  a  dollar  was  expended  for  wood  in  a  space  of 
2000  miles,  anil  the  squatter  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Ohio  thought  himself  lucky  if  the  reckless  boatman 
would  give  the  smallest  trifle  for  the  eggs  and 
chickens  which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  ar- 
ticles on  a  soil  ivhose  only  fault  is  its  too  great  fer- 
tility. Such  was  the  case  12  years  since.  The  Mis- 
sissippi boats  now  make  five  trips  within  the  year, 
and  are  enabled,  if  necessary,  in  that  period  to  af- 
ford lo  (hat  trade  135,000  Ions.  Eight  or  nine  days 
are  sufficient  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip 
from  Louisvillu  lo  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short,  if 
the  steam  boat  has  not  realized  the  hyperpole  of  the 
poet  in  "annihilating  time  and  space,"  it  has  produc- 
ed results  scarcely  surpassed  by  Ihe  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printiiijf.  N. 


LASZES'  DEFAXLT»IBXirT. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
Domestic  Doctobing  of  Children. 
"Were  a  law  to  be  passed  and  strictly  enforced," 
observes  a  judicious  writer,  "which  should  abso- 
lutely prohibit  ihe  admini.slration  of  medicine  lo 
chihiien,  excepting  by  Ihe  advice  of  an  exfierienced 
physician,  I  am  convinced,  it  would  save  annually 
the  health  and  lives  of  Ihousaniis  " 

There  does  certainly  exl^t  with  many  parents,  a 
strange  (itopensity  lo  siibslitute  the  drugs  of  the  apo- 
thecary  for  judicious  nursing;  or  rather  lo  supply, 
by  Ihe  plentiful  administrntiun  of  the  former,  the 
errors  and  omissions  in  Ihe  latter. 


•  Allo»ving  the  present  amount  of  tonnage,  35,000 
Ions,  to  be  the  average  amount  to  be  employed  for  die 
next  eight  years,  and  allowing  the  generation  of  a  boat 
lo  bo  four  years,  boats  to  the  amount  of  "u.ouo  tons,  in- 
cluding those  of  this  year,  must  be  built  during  this  time; 
first  cost  would  be  7,000,000,  and  repairs  3,500,0oo  dol- 
lars! The  greatest  part  if  not  the  whole  of  this  last 
item  might  be  secured  to  Cincinnati  by  the  creation  of 
dry  docks.anj  oilier  conveniences  as  now  contemplated. 


'i'o  hear  sime  mothers  and  nurses  talk,  and  to  ob- 
serve their  practice,  one  would  imagine  that  the  life 
and  comfor'  of  almost  every  infant  depended  in  a 
great  measu-e  upon  its  being  constantly  supplied 
with  medicine: — that  it  could  not  enjoy  an  hour's 
.■•Icep  were  it  not  for  an  opiate — that  it  would  be  op- 
fire.^sed  withwinil,or  tormented  into  convulsions  by 
griping  pains  did  it  not  receive  its  accustomed  car- 
minative or  anodyne;  and  that,  in  fact,  its  stomach 
would  be  overloaded  with  foulness,  and  its  whole 
system  sink  into  irremediable  weakness,  were  not 
the  attentive  nurse  lo  prevent  all  this  mischief  by  an 
occasional  emetic  and  the  like,  or  by  a  timely  resort 
to  some  strength  dispensing  cordial. 

By  this  dependence  upon  medicine,  for  what  me- 
dicine is  not  calculated  to  eflTect,  the  evil  produced 
by  one  species  of  error  is  aggravated  by  another,  of 
an  equally  dangerous  character.  The  health  of  the 
child  invariably  suffers,  and  its  course  to  the  grave 
is  often  gradually  accelerated. 

Were  parents,  instead  of  attempting  to  allay  by 
medicine  every  IriHing  complaint  of  childhood,  to 
lojk  upon  the  latter  as  an  invariable  indication  of 
some  defect  in  nursing,  and  to  have  recourse  at  once 
to  the  necessary  change  of  food,  air,  exercise  or 
clothing,  they  would,  in  Ihe  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, efTcctgally  guard  against  the  occurrence  of 
actual  disease,  while  they  added  to  the  comfort, 
augmented  Ihe  strength,  and  prolonged  the  life  of 
tlieir  oflfspring. 

Hut  if  the  administration  of  drugs,  when  pain  and 
uneasiness  are  actually  present,  be  productive  of  in- 
jury, what  shall  we  say  lo  that  roost  absurd  and 
[leriiicious  of  customs,  the  giving  to  children  in  per- 
lecl  health,  medicine,  under  the  silly  pretence  of 
sweetening  their  blood  and  thus  guarding  against 
the  approach  of  disease.  This  custom,  it  is  true, 
was  (ar  more  prevalent  formerly  than  at  present. 
But  even  now,  in  the  calendars  of  certain  mothers 
and  nurses,  the  spring  and  fall  are  marked  as  sea- 
sons consecrated  to  physic.  At  these  periods  of  Ihe 
year,  no  mailer  how  perfect  Iho  hpalih  of  their  chil- 
dren, they  believe  it  their  bounden  duty,  to  force 
upon  them  soDie  innocent  medicine,  as  they  term  it, 
but  wljch  is  often  of  the  Diost  active  character,  to 
cleanse  their  blood,  and  lo  insure  their  coDtinuaoce 
in  heallL 

It  may  perhaps  be  in  vain  to  urge  upon  such  Indi- 
viduals tkal  medicine  is  not  adapted  to  the  preser- 
vation ol  health,  but  only  for  the  removal  of  dis- 
ease;— thit  when  the  latter  is  not  already  present, 
every  drug,  however  mild  may  be  its  operation, 
throws  the  stomach  into  immediate  disorder,  wea- 
kens its  difestive  powers,  vitiates  the  juices  design- 
ed for  the  iolulion  of  the  food,  and  thus  impedes  Ihe 
growth  am)  impairs  (he  strength  and  vigour  of  the 
whole  system.  Under  this  plan  of  preventing  dis- 
ease, childien  are  actually  made  sick  for  fear  Ihey 
should  bec!)iiie  so,  and  their  constitutions  are  en- 
feebled by  Ihe  perverse  means  employed  to  strength- 
en them. 

It  li;is  been  well  observed,  that  art  opens  all  her 
resources  iii  vain;  nor  can  the  greatest  otlorls  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  make  amends  for  the  want  of  pure 
air,  cleanliness,  healthy  breast-milk  or  wholesome 
food,  and  proper  exercise.  The  neglect  of  any  of 
these  csseilial  points  is  attended  with  irreparable 
mischief;  uhile,  on  Ihe  contrary,  a  due  attention  to 
them  will  in  a  majoiity  of  instances,  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  medical  aid. 

We  trust  we  shall  not  be  understood,  from  Ihe 
foregoing  remarks,  as  inculcating  any  neglect  of 
proper  medical  treatment  in  Ihe  diseases  of  children. 
On  Ihe  contrary  wc  insist  that,  when  disease  is  dis- 
covered to  l)e  actually  present,  recourse  should  be 
had,  without  a  moment's  delay,  lo  Ihe  advice  of  a 
physician.  All  we  desire  is,  lo  point  out  the  necessi- 
ty of  proper  regimen  and  diet,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  coraplainU  of  childhood,  and  as  a  means  of 
removing  those  immediate  effccta  of  bad  nursing, 
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which  arc  so  frpqucntly  converted  inlo  serious  and 
often  incurable  maladies  by  "doinestic  doctoring  " 

Choice  of  ocni/joiicu— It  is  a  very  coiiiiuon  error 
with  parents,  in  detoruiining  upon  the  future  occu- 
pations of  their  children,  to  fix  upon  a  profession, 
or  some  sedentary  employment,  for  those  of  a  weak- 
ly or  delicate  constitution;  while  to  the  robust  and 
vigorous,  IS  as>.i)!ned  a  more  active  and  laborious  oc- 
cupation, demanding  considerable  bodily  exertioD, 
and  repeated  exposure  to  the  open  air.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  the  very  opposite  of  this  course  should  be 
pursued:  the  robust  being  the  best  able  to  bear  up 
against  the  pernicious  eflecis  of  that  confineweiit 
and  inactivity,  to  whieh  the  enfeebled  constitution 
will  very  speedily  fall  a  prey;  while  the  latter  will 
be  materially  benefited  by  the  very  exertion  and  ex- 
posure to  which  It  is  supposed  to  be  unadupted. 

When  we  examine  the  individuals  who  compose 
the  various  trades  and  occupations,  and  find  certtin 
classes  to  present,  very  commonly,  a  pale,  meagre, 
and  sickly  aspect,  while  others  are  replete  with 
faealth,  vigor,  and  strength;  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that  because  the  pursuits  of  the  one  demand  but  lit- 
tle, and  those  of  the  other  considerable  bodily 
strength,  the  first  are  best  adapted  to  the  weakly, 
and  the  latter  to  the  strong:  we  are  rather  to  ascnbe 
Ibis  very  difference  in  their  appearance,  to  the  influ- 
ence their  several  occupations  exert  upon  the  health 
of  the  system. 

Let  the  most  healthy  and  vigorous  individualsex- 
change  his  laborious  occupation  in  the  open  air,  for 
one  which  requires  confinement  within  doors,  and 
but  little  exercise,  and  his  florid  comple.\ion,  well 
developed  muscles,  and  uninterrupted  health,  will 
very  speedily  give  place  to  paleness,  more  or  less 
emaciation,  and  debility,  and  occasionally  to  actual 
disease  of  the  stomach  or  lungs.  Ob  the  other  hand, 
the  very  reverse  eflects  will  be  produced,  by  the  se- 
dentary exchanging,  before  it  is  too  late,  their  con- 
finement and  inactivity,  lor  some  active  employment 
in  the  open  air.  These  are  important  considerations, 
an  attentiuii  to  which,  in  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  not  a  little  suffering; 
in  many  instances,  of  prolonging  life. 


ZaiSCEZiIiANEOUS. 


UTILITY  OF  INSECTS. 
The  honey  of  the  bee,  the  dye  of  the  cochineal, 
and  the  web  of  the  silk  worm,  the  advantages  ol 
which  are  obvious,  may  well  be  balanced  against 
the  destructive  propensities  of  insects  vbich  are  of- 
fensive to  man.  But  a  philosophical  stidy  of  natu- 
ral history  will  teach  us,  that  the  direct  benefits 
which  insects  confer  upon  us  are  erei.  less  impor- 
tant than  their  general  uses  in  maintaining  the 
economy  of  the  world.  The  misihiels  resulting  lo 
us  from  the  rapid  increase  an<)  activity  of  insects, 
are  merely  results  of  the  very  principle  by  which 
they  confer  upon  us  numberless  inilirect  advantages. 
Forests  are  swept  away  by  minute  flies:  but  the 
same  agencies  relieve  us  from  that  extreme  abun- 
dance of  vegetable  matter,  which  would  remler  the 
earth  uninhabitable,  were  this  excess  nut  periodical- 
ly destroyed.  In  hot  countries,  the  great  business 
of  removing  corrupt  animal  matter,  which  the  vul- 
ture and  hyena  imperfectly  perform,  is  effected 
with  certainty  and  speed  by  the  myriads  of  iniects 
that  spring  from  the  eggs  deposited  in  every  carcass 
by  some  fly  seeking  tbereio  the  means  of  life  for 
her  progeny.  Destruction  and  re-production,  the 
great  laws  of  nature,  are  cairied  on  very  greatly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  insects;  and  the 
same  principle  regulates  even  the  increase  of  parti- 
cular species  of  insects  themselves.  When  aphide^ 
are  so  abundant  that  we  know  not  how  to  escape 
their  ravages,  (locks  of  lady  birds  instantly  hover 
over  our  fields  and  gardens  to  destroy  them. — Libra- 
ry of  Entertaining  Knuxekdj^e;  Inicet  ArcltUectvre. 


From  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sportiig  Magazine,  No.  4.) 

NATURAL  HISTORT. 

The  elegant  animal,  the  natural  history  of  which    a   doc  and  lier  fawn,  as  related  lo  Capt.   Lyon,  by 


we  select  for  our  present  number,  is  classed  by 
Zoologists  in  the  following  manner: 

Class.  Mammalia,  &c. 

Older.  Ruminantia,  two  toes  and  two  hoofs  on 
each  foot,  for  the  most  part  no  upper  cutting  teeth; 
grinders  wilh  a  Hat  crown;  four  distinct  stuniachs; 
articulations  of  the  jaw  loose,  and  admitting  a  late- 
ral motion;  upp.-r  lip  more  or  less  cleft;  horns  or 
antlers,  sometimes  in  both  sexes  and  somelimes  only 
in  the  males;  no  clavicles;  teats  injcuinal;  endowed 
with  the  genuine  faculty  of  rumination. 

Genus,  Cervus,  Lin.  &.c.— The  head  of  the  male- 
only  armed  with  solid  and  desiduous  antlers;  no  cut- 
ling  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw;  eight  in  the  lower;  a 
bchrymal  vessel  before  and  under  each  eye,  no  gall 
bladders;  hair  smooth;  tail  short. 

There  are  at  least  sixteen  species  belonging  to 
this  genus;  we  shall  more  particularly  describe  the 

COMMON  DEER.  (C.  Fir(:inianus.] 
This  is  the  smallest  of  the  American  species,  and 
is  found  throughout  this  continent,  between  Canada 
in  the  north,  and  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  in 
South  America.  This  animal  resembles  the  fallow 
deer,  but  is  taller,  has  a  longer  tail,  and  is  of  a 
lighter  colour;  the  horns  are  mure  slender,  with  nu 
merous  branches  on  the  inside,  and  has  no  brow 
antlers.  The  general  colour  is  a  light  cinereous 
brown,  the  head  of  a  deeper  cast,  and  the  belly, 
sides,  shoulders,  and  thighs  whitish,  mottled  with 
brown;  the  tail,  which  is  about  ten  inches  long,  is 
dusky  above,  and  while  below. 

The  female  has  coniinonly  one  or  two,  and  some- 
times thiee  fawns,  which  are  of  a  lisht  cinnamon 
colour,  spotted  with  white.  \\hile  the  fawns  are 
still  young,  or  from  May  until  July,  the  doe  very 
carefully  conceals  her  oU'spiiiig  while  she  goes  to  feed; 
and  this  act  of  maternal  lonilness  is  nolonlv  done  in 


Capt.  ParrK  'I'be  latter  had  |  ursued  them  acro6.« 
a  small  inl;l;  the  mother,  finding  her  young  one 
could  not  (wiin  so  fast  as  herself,  was  observed  lo 
stop  repealedly,  so  as  to  allow  the  lawn  to  come  up 
wilh  her,  and  having  landed  first,  stood  watching  it 
with  tremjiint;  anxiety  as  the  boat  chased  it  to  the 
slioic.  She  was  repeatedly  fired  at.  but  remained 
immovablj,  until  her  oflVpring  landed  in  safety, 
when  theWbolh  cantered  ought  of  sij;ht. 

In  the  Inter  part  of  the  summer  the  fawn  loses 
the  white  spots,  which  we  stated  it  above  to  have, 
and  in  the  winter  the  hair  grows  longer  and  grayish. 
The  animal  is  then  said  by  the  hunteis  to  be  in  the 
gray.  To  this  coat  one  of  a  reddish  colour  suc- 
ceeds, about  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June; 
the  deer  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  red.  Towards  the 
end  of  August,  the  old  bucks  begin  to  chanue  to  the 
dark  bluish  colour;  the  doe  begins  this  change  a 
week  or  two  later,  when  they  are  said  lo  be  in  the 
blue.  This  coal  gradually  lensthcns  until  it  finally 
returns  to  the  gray.  The  skin  is  said  to  be  toughest 
in  the  red,  tiiickest  in  the  blue,  and  thinnest  in  the 
gray;  the  blue  skin  is  most  valuable. 

In  the  month  of  January  the  males  cast  Ihei.- 
hoiii'i  the  new  horns  soon  afler  commence  their 
growiii.  I'liey  conlinue  in  Ibc  velvet  until  the  end 
nf  Si}>teniber  or  becinning  nf  October,  so  as  to  be 
in  full  condition  for  battle  dm  inc  their  season  of  \o\  e 
and  war.  These  horns  are  not  very  large,  but  are 
curved  forwards  in  a  peculiai  manner.  They  have 
an  aniler  placed  hii;h  up  on  llie  inside  of  each  shhit, 
which  presents  downwanls,  and  two  or  three  oiheis 
on  the  posterior  surface,  turning  backwards.  In  the 
fillb  year,  the  horn  consists  of  two  eylin<)rical,  wbi- 
li^ll,  and  moderately  ^ml)olll  shal'ls,  sepaiating  at 
first  «lit:blly  outwards  anil  baekwards,  and  then 
slioiitily  curving  for»aid»  a-id  iluwnwards.  From 
Ihe  seci  r.d  to  ihe  f'.tih  year,  the  variations  of  the 
a  state  of  nature,  but  even  when  the  coiuinon  deer  1  hoiiis  eonsisi  in  their  gradual  adtance  from  single, 
has  been  captive  for  some  tiine,  and  bred  in  parks.  I  sliKbllv  cuived  shoots,  io  three  and  four  antlers. 
'1  be  hunters,  however,  turn  this  fondness  lo  their  ac-  I  The  annual  reproduction  ol  these  a|ipendages  alter 
count,  by  imitating  the  cry  of  the  fawn,  either  bj  |  matnriiy,  cnnslitules,  in  many  points  of  view,  one 
the  voice  alone,  or  by  a  soit  of  pipe  or  reed  produ-  of  the  niost  remaikatile  phenomriion  of  animal  plu- 
cing  a  sound  which  closely  resembles  the  bleating  of  I  siology.  First,  it  alTords  a  most  sinking  proof  uf 
the  animal.  The  parent  soon  relinquishes  all  fears  the  power  of  the  nutritive  process,  and  ol  the  rapid 
(or  her  own  safety,  in  her  desire  toassisl  herotispiing,  growth  which  depends  on  it  in  waiin  blooiled  ani- 
and  following  the  sound,  approaches  the  ambush  ol  j  mals;  secondly,  it  e.xhibils  a  singular  instance  ol  a 
the  hunter,  where  a  deadly  sliot  insures  her  imiiie-  limited  duration  of  life  in  a  part  of  tiie  system,  en- 
diate  destruction.  \Vhen  a  doe  is  killed  in  compa-  |  lirely  independent  of  the  lilc  of  the  whole.  Thiid- 
ny  with  her  fawn,  or  the  mother  has  been  removed  |  ly,  it"  manifests  a  change  of  calibre  in  p;irticular 
as  above  mentioned,  the  little  aniiiialis  at  once  tarn-  I  lessels;  for  the  branches  of  lb-  external  carotids, 
(d,  or  exhibits  no  afiprehension  at  the  approach  of  i  which  supply  Ihe  horn  "iih  nourishment,  aic  le- 
man,  but  follows  his  c.iplor  with  the  most  confiding  i  inarkably  dilated  during  i's  growth,  and  recover 
simplicity,  and  soon  becomes  so  attached  to  his  feed- I  iheir  former  area  when  that  process  has  ceased. 
er,  as  to  attend  his  steps  at  ..11  tiiiiee.  and  obey  his  I  Fourthly,  it  bespeaks  a  peculiar  tynipathy  between 
voice-     The  following  is  an  interesting  anecdote  of  I  the  growth  of  the  borns  and  the  generative  func- 
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lions,  because  castralioD,  or  any  ess^nlial  injury  lo 
the  organs  of  generation,  impedes  Ibe  increase,  al- 
ters the  form,  or  interrupts  the  renewal  of  the  ant- 
lers. 

Both  bucks  and  does  herd  from  September  to 
March,  after  >vhich  the  does  secrete  themselves  to 
bring  forlii,  and  are  found  with  diliculty.  From 
this  lime  the  bucl<3  keep  separate  til  the  rutting 
season  in  September  following.  The  deer  begin  to 
feed  about  twilight,  and  sometimes  ir  the  day  lime, 
but  then  only  in  the  rainy  season,  otherwise  they 
rarely  venture  to  quit  their  haunts.  Vhese  animals 
are  very  restless  and  always  in  motiin.  Like  the 
rest  of  the  cloven-footed  quadrupeds  of  our  coun- 
tfy,  they  are  very  fond  of  salt,  and  esort  eagerly 
to  the  places  impregnated  with  it;  thty  are  also  al- 
ways seen  in  great  numbers  licking  th)  earth  in  the 
»pots  where  the  ground  has  been  lorn  !>y  torrents  or 
other  accidents.  Such  spots  are  callel  by  our  hun- 
ters licking  places,  and  there  they  art  sure  to  find 
plenty  of  game;  for,  notwithstanding  they  are  so 
often  disturbed,  they  soon  return  agair  in  droves  to 
their  favourite  haunts. 

The  common  deer  is  possessed  of  keen  senses, 
particularly  of  hearing  and  smelling;  the  sight, 
though  good,  does  not  appear  to  equal  in  power  the 
senses  just  named,  upon  which  the  lafety  of  the 
animal  most  immediately  depends- 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  the  hinter  to  ap- 
proach the  deer  against  the  wind,  otlerwise  he  is 
discovered  by  the  scent,  at  a  great  disttnce,  and  bis 
objects  are  entirely  frustrated.  The  slightest  noise 
excites  the  attention  of  the  deer,  and  his  fears  ap- 
pear lo  be  more  readily  awakened  by  thb  cause  than 
any  other;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  si»ht  of  unac- 
customed objects  seem  rather  to  arouse  curiosity 
than  to  produce  terror,  as  the  animal  will  frequently 
approach,  or  stand  gazing  intently,  until  the  hunter 
steals  close  enough  to  fire  at  him.  The  watchful- 
ness of  the  leader  of  the  herd,  has  led  the  hunters 
to  form  an  ojiinion,  to  which  they  pertinaciously  ad- 
here, that  the  deer,  when  they  visit  a  anlt  lick,  al- 
ways post  one  of  their  number  as  a  Benlitiel,  who 
is  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

When  startled  from  a  resting  place  without  being 
much  alarmed,  the  deer  moves  at  first  in  a  sini^ular 
and  amusing  manner.  With  an  apparent  awkward- 
ness, two  or  three  springs  are  made,  from  which  the 
animal  alights  on  three  feet,  drawing  up  and  ex- 
tending the  limbs  in  a  stilF  and  peculiar  manner. 
As  the  tail  is  erected,  this  alternate  resting  upon  the 
leet  of  opposite  sides, — causes  the  tail  to  describe  a 
semicircle  from  side  to  side;  a  few  high  bounds  are 
next  made  forwards,  as  if  with  a  view  to  prepare 
fur  subsequent  exertion,  and  then,  if  the  cause  o( 
alarm  be  continued,  he  exerts  his  strength,  and 
dashes  off  in  his  swiftest  career. 

Although  the  deer  is  generally  a  very  shy  and  ti- 
mid animal,  the  males  arc  very  much  disposed  to 
war  with  each  other,  during  the  season  of  their 
sexual  passion,  and  they  are  almost  inclined  to  fight 
when  wounded  or  brought  to  liay.  At  this  time 
they  fight  with  their  fore  feet  as  well  as  their  horns, 
and  inllict  severe  wounds  by  leaping  forward  and 
striking  with  the  edges  of  their  hoofs  held  together. 
If  a  hunter  falls  un  the  ground  in  attempting  to  close 
in  and  despatch  a  wounded  deer  with  his  knife,  he  is 
in  great  danger  of  being  killed  by  such  blows  as  we 
have  describeil.  The  combats  in  which  the  males 
engage  with  each  other,  are  frequently  destructive 
of  the  lives  of  both,  in  a  way  that  would  not  readi- 
ly he  anticipated.  In  assaulting  each  other  fiiri- 
ovisly,  their  horns  come  into  contact,  and  being  elas- 
tic, they  yield  mutually  to  the  shock,  so  that  the 
horns  of  one  animal  pass  within  those  of  the  other, 
and  thus  secure  Ihcm,  front  to  front,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  neither  can  escape,  and  they  torment  them- 
selves in  fruitless  struggles,  until  worn  down  by 
hunger  they  perish,  or  become  the  prey  of  wolves 


or  other  animals.  Heads  of  deer  that  have  thus 
perished  are  frequently  found,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  museum  in  this  country  which  has  not  one  or 
more  specimens.  The  following  instance  is  given 
by  Say,  in  Major  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

"As  the  party  were  descending  a  ridge"  he  says, 
"their  attention  was  called  lo  an  unusual  noise  pro- 
ceeding from  a  copse  of  low  bushes,  a  few  rods 
from  the  path.  On  arriving  at  the  spot  they  found 
two  buck  deer,  their  horns  fast  interlocked  with 
each  other,  and  both  much  spent  with  fatigue,  one 
in  particular  being  so  much  exhausted  as  to  be.  una- 
ble to  stand.  Perceiving  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  extricate  themselves,  and  must 
either  linger  in  their  present  situations,  or  die  of 
hunger,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  wolves,  they  de- 
spatched them  with  their  knives,  after  having  made 
an  unavailing  attempt  to  disentangle  them.  Beyond 
doubt  many  of  these  animals  must  annually  thus 
perish." 

The  total  length  of  the  common  deer,  exclusive 
of  the  hair  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  is  five  feet  four  or 
five  inches.  The  tail,  exclusive  of  the  hair,  is  nine 
inches  and  a  half  long.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  however, 
state  that  they  saw  common  deer  with  tails  seventeen 
inches  in  length.  The  hind  fool,  from  the  tip  of  the  oi 
calcis  to  the  extremity  of  the  toe,  is  sixteen  inches 
and  a  quarter-  The  fore  arm  eleven  inches  and  se- 
ven eighths. 

The  flesh  of  the  common  deer  is  justly  esteemed 
an  excellent  article  of  food,  when  killed  in  the  pro- 
per season,  which  is  the  autumn.  The  Indians  and 
hunters,  whose  necessities  do  not  permit  them  to 
choose,  feed  upon  these  deer  at  all  seasons.  The 
markets  of  our  large  cities  are  supplied  very  abun- 
dantly with  venison  from  this  species  every  win- 
ter, and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  to  bting  it  within  the 
means  of  almost  every  housekeeper.  The  skins 
form  an  extensive  branch  of  traffic  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  civilized  inhabitants  of  North  Amerir 
ca.  Mr.  Pennant  says  that,  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1764,  no  less  than  iI5,0-i7  skins  were  imported  into 
EnKlanil,  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Godman,  to  whose  Natural  History  of  Ame- 
rica we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  number  of  the 
facts  relating  lo  this  animal,  which  we  have  slated 
above,  further  informs  us,  that  there  are  five  distinct 
species  of  deer,  now  inhabiting  this  country.  They 
will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  list,  with 
proper  reference  to  the  authors  who  have  described 
them. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  genus  cervus  are  as 
follows: 

1 .  The  sta^,  femis  ehphm,  Lin.  Rufous  brown; 
liorii.s  branched,  round  and  recurved.  A  native  of 
almost  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

2-  The  roc,  C.  rnitreoliis,  htn.  Body  browii-tawny; 
horns  branched,  round,  erect,  with  bifid  siiininits. 
This  species  inhabits  most  parts  of  Kiiropc,n.s  far  ils 
Niirwiiy;  it  also  occurs  in  some  districts  of  Asia,  but 
has  not  been  observed  in  Africa. 

:J.  The  rein  deer,  C.  Tnrnruliu,  Lin.  Horns 
liranclioil,  recurved,  compressed;  extremities  pnlmnt- 
imI.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  nurthorn 
|)arts  of  both  continents.  Godman's  Am.  Nnt.  Hist, 
vol.  2,  p.  'ZH-3. 

A.  The  moose,  C.  nlces,  I,in.  Horns  palmnted;  throat 
rarunculatcd.  Inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents.  Godman's  Am.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  '2,  page 
274. 

fi.  The  elk,  C.  CanadftMis,  Briss.  The  horns  rise 
lotlily  from  the  front,  with  numerous  sharp  puintrd 
[  branches,  which  are  curved  forwards,  and  the  head  is 
sustniuod  upon  a  neck  at  once  slender,  vigorous  and 
graceful.  The  elk  is  still  occa.sionally  found  in  the 
remote  and  thinly  settled  parm  of  Peimsylvania. 
(iodiimn's  \m.  iNnt.  Hist.  vol.  2,  page  294. 

li.  The  black-tail  (leer,  ('.  macrudt.  Say.  The 
horns  slightly  grooved  and  tuberculated  at  the  boiie. 


having  a  small  branch  near  thereto,  re.seiiibling  in  si- 
tuation and  direction,  the  first  branch  on  the  horn  of 
the  common  deer.  Godman's  Am.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  2, 
page  304. 

7.  The  common  deer,  C.  virf^nianut.  Horns 
slender,  round,  branched,  bending  forward,  and  slight- 
ly palmatod  at  top,  &c.  Godman's  Am.  Nat.  Hist. 
vol.  2.  page  306. 

H.  The  crowned  stag,  C.  coronalus,  Geoff.  Horns 
like  those  of  the  elk,  but  much  smaller,  and  the  pal- 
iiiations  much  longer,  and  more  indented  in  propor- 
tion. 

9.  The  fallow  deer,  C  dnma,  Lin.  Horns  branch- 
ed, recurved,  compressed,  and  palmated  at  top. 

10.  The  rib  faced  deer,  C.  muntjac,  Lin.  Horns 
rising  from  a  cylindrical  hairy  base;  three-forked, 
and  the  upper  fork  hooked. 

11.  The  axis,  or  gangctic  stag,  C  ajrw,  Lin.  Horns 
roiuid,  slender,  erect,  with  bifid  or  trifid  horns. 

12.  The  porcine  deer,  C.  porciniu,  Lin.  With 
slender  trifid  horns. 

13.  The  Mexican  roe,  C.  mexicanut.  Red,  with 
rough  trifid  horns. 

1 4.  The  tailless  roe,  C.  pygargut,  Lin.  Taillesfi; 
with  trifid  horns. 

15.  The  gray  deer,  C.  "TiinenjM,  Lin.    Azzara,&c. 

16.  The  nisa  deer,  C  e^inui,  Cuvier.  This  spe- 
cies is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  genus,  by 
tlioir  horns  being  provided  with  a  single  antler  at 
the  base,  and  with  a  lateral  snag  which  forms  a  kind 
of  bifurcation  towards  the  extremity.  It  is  a  native 
(jf  India  and  of  the  Indian  islands. 


CARD  MAKING  MACHINE. 

The  invention  of  Mr.  Amos  Whilfemore,  of 
West  Cambridge,  formed  a  new  era  in  the  mechani- 
cal ingenuity  of  this  country,  and  the  real  impor- 
tance of  the  machine  can  hardly  be  estimated.  As 
a  piece  of  mechanism,  it  has  never  been  excelled; 
strips  of  smooth  leather  and  rolls  of  wire  are  placed 
on  one  end  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  intricato  pro- 
cess of  cutting  the  leather  to  the  exact  size,  and 
prick'ng  the  holes  is  performed,  while  at  the  same 
momeit  the  wire  is  cut,  bent,  and  the  teeth  are  in- 
serted in  their  respective  places;  the  card  then 
comes  ♦ut,  perfectly  formed,  and  completely  fin- 
ished for  immediate  use,  occupying  but  a  few  mo- 
ments in  the  operation. 

We  heird  the  old  gentleman  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  while  confined  lo  his  house  by  disease, 
relate  the  particulars  of  the  origin  and  completion 
of  his  design,  with  an  enthusiasm  that  would  awak- 
en youthful  ambition  to  exert  itself  in  something 
more  than  a  limited  sphere.  He  mentioned  that 
three  days  as  well  as  nights,  were  constantly  devot- 
ed to  the  making  and  completion  of  his  moilel,alI 
of  which  was  done  in  his  own  house,  and  the  fear 
of  losing  sight  of  his  plan,  prevented  every  thing 
like  repose,  until  it  was  completed;  the  original  he 
preserved  and  exhibited  to  his  friends  in  his  last 
days,  as  an  evidence  of  industry,  to  ^timulale  the 
young  to  perseverance  and  exertion.  For  a  number 
of  years  previous  to  his  decease,  he  was  feeble  and 
much  debilitated,  and  the  great  mental  clforts  and 
intense  and  close  application  he  made  in  bringing 
the  machine  lo  perfectioii,  impaired  his  constitution, 
and  produced  a  premature  death.  The  proceeds  of 
his  ingenuity  produced  him  something,  but  his 
wealth  was  far  from  being  extensive,  and  little  was 
left  as  the  result  of  h^s  arduous  toil  and  intense  me- 
chanical research. — Berkshire  American- 
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(For  the  Amcriran  Farmer.) 
THE  FARMERS  WIN  lER  SONG. 
There  i^  a  lime,  (ho  wi«o  man  aaitli, 

For  all  things  to  bo  done; — 
To  plough,  to  sow,  to  reap, — as  roll 

Successive  seasons  on; — 
For  pleasure,  too, — in  llowery  spring, 

In  fragrant  summer's  vales; 
In  I'ruitful  autumn's  ^fellow  liclds; 

In  winter's  evening  tales. 

And  t))0ugh  the  fields  arc  bleak  and  drear, 

The  forest's  verdure  gone; 
And  all  is  withcr'd,  cold  and  sere, 

In  garden,  field,  and  lawn; 
There's  something  left,  and  much,  to  cheer, 

And  charm  tlie  farmer's  heart; 
For  wintry  winds  to  harvest  hope, 

Great  influence  impart. 

And  while  he  views  the  drifting  snow. 

And  treads  the  frozen  earth; 
He  hath  at  home  his  garners  full. 

And  soc4fll  blazing  heartli; — 
And  thus  he  sings,  what  e'er  pervade 

The  earth  or  sky,  at  morn, — 
"Of  wintry  winds  and  summer  suns, 

The  farmer's  hope  is  born." 


S. 


FREEZING  QUICKSILVER. 

It  is  stated  by  Professor  Hansteen,  that,  during 
his  lour  in  Sibcri.i,  in  the  montii  of  January  last, 
finding  the  mercury  in  two  tbermonielcrs  becomiDg 
stiff,  he  determined  to  expose  a  quantity  of  it  to  the 
full  effect  of  the  air.  Accordingly,  at  niglil,  he 
poured  three  lbs.  into  a  basin,  and  set  it  out.  The 
next  morning,  before  half  past  seven  o'clock,  it  was 
frozen  into  a  compact  hard  mass,  which  he  could 
not  loosen  with  his  knife  from  the  bottom  of  the 
basin!  He  cut  it  like  lead;  and,  at  lirst,  as  (he  knife 
came  out  of  a  warm  room,  the  mercury  was  still 
rather  fluid  where  it  was  cul! 

It  is  certainly  no  sli;;ht  testimony  (o  (he  enthusi- 
asm wi(h  which,  in  (hese  days,  scien(iric  resul(s  are 
pursued,  (o  slate,  lha(  in  an  a(mosphere  where  mer- 
cury was  (bus  frozen  solid,  (he  Professor  daily  pas- 
sed (he  hour  after  sunrise,  in  making  observations 
and  experiments  in  the  open  air.  All  the  brass 
screws,  however,  of  his  instruments  were  covered 
with  leather,  as  the  mere  touch  of  (he  finger  (o  (he 
naked  me(al  scorched  like  a  red  ho(  iron,  a.id  inva- 
riably left  a  blister  behind.—^'.  Y.  American. 


The  Poisojt  Arrows  or  Africa 
Whatever  is  calcHla(ed  (o  show  (he  customs  of 
distant  countries,  (heir  manners,  their  utensils,  or 
their  arms,  mus(  be  a  subject  of  in(erest.  The  las( 
(ravels  of  Major  Denham,  and  Cap(.  Clapperton, 
besides  (heir  discoveries  of  countries  in  Central  Af- 
rica, before  unknown,  have  thrown  a  light  on  many 
subjects,  of  which,  formerly,  we  had  bu(  an  obscure 
knowledge.  Amongst  (hese  (he  poison  arrow  6(and3 
prominen(.  By  (he  accoiin(s  of  Maj.  Denham,  i(  is 
a  weapon,  (he  sligh(est  6cra(ch  of  which  is  death; 
nothing  can  exceed  i(,  excepdng  (he  bi(e  of  a  radle- 
snake.  Major  Denham  accompanied  an  expedidon 
of  horse  and  foo(  armed  with  musketry,  agains(  (he 
Fele(ahs,  (he  bravest  of  the  African  nations.  The 
Fele(ahs  are  not  of  (he  negro  race,  but  are  of  a 
bronze  color,  and  evidently  of  (he  Arab  descen(. 
The  comba(an(s  m»(,  and  (he  con(est  was  very  long 
doubtful;  (he  army  of  (he  assailants,  principally  on 
accoun(  of  the  cowardice  of  the  Bordou  horse, 
were  defeated,  and  (ho  poisoned  arrows  of  (be  Fe- 
le(ahs  made  great  execution.  In  the  flight,  Major 
Denham  was  frequendy  in  (he  most  cri(ical  danger, 
hundreds  of  these  arrows  falling  around  him.  The 
wounded  horses  were  seen  after  an  hour  (o  drop 
dead;  and  (he  soldiers  died,  swelled,  and  (he  blood 
issuing  at  every  pore.  Boo  Khaloom,  a  Merchant 
Geoeral,  under  whose  escort  Don  Gudney  and  his 


parly  had  crossed  (he  Desert,  fell  from  his  horse  and 
expired,  by  a  slight  wound  in  (bo  foot  by  one  of 
(hose  arrows. 


SINGULAR  PHENOMENON. 

Near  the  village  of  Kilkcc,  on  (he  wcs(crn  coas( 
of  Ireland,  is  a  na(ural  curiosity  which  I  lio  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  any  where  mentioned  by  tra- 
vellers. I(  is  called  (he  "Pulling  Hole,"  and  con- 
sis(s  of  a  cavern  a(  (he  base  of  (he  dill,  Ihe  mouth 
of  which  opens  on  (he  A(lan(ic,  and  which  after 
burrowing  to  a  considerable  distance,  runs  up  to  (he 
surface  in  a  narrow  neck,  resembling  a(  the  (oji  (he 
mouth  of  a  well,  when  (he  tremendous  sea  from 
abroad  rolls  in,  it  is  as  though  llio  great  body  of 
water  was  forced  into  an  inverted  funnel,  its  impe- 
tus of  course  increasing  as  it  ascends  through  the 
narrow  neck  until  i(  reaches  (he  upper  opening  or 
"Puffing  Hole,"  (hrough  which  i(  je(s  to  an  aston- 
ishing height  in(o  (he  air,  sometimes  several  hun- 
dred fee(,  and  (hen  falls  in  rain  on  (he  mossy  fields 
behind.  Nothing  can  be  more  stupendous  (ban  (lie 
sigli{  of  (his  gigantic  je(  d'eau  when  (lie  s(rong 
wes(erly  wind  se(s  in  with  force  so  as  (o  complelely 
block  up  (he  mou(h  of  the  cavern. 


INSTINCT. 

Blumenbach  asserts  (he  absolute  blindness  of 
instinct;  in  short,  insdnct  in  all  its  usual  senses. 
Birds  of  passage,  kept  in  cages,  with  plenty  of 
food,  and  in  warm  chambers,  ye(  a(  the  given 
season  of  migration,  manifes(  the  greatest  rest- 
lessness and  attempt  (o  escape.  Canary  birds, 
having  the  materials  given  them,  build  exactly  like 
Ihe  wild  one,  in  Ihe  Canary  Islands,  although  reared 
under  other  birds.  Condillac  wished  with  Darwin, 
to  take  away  all  Ihe  wonderful  from  the  construc- 
tiveness  of  birds,  and  refer  it,  as  men,  (o  practice. 
Nonsense!  There  are  creatures,  Ihe  silkworm,  for 
instance,  which  work  once,  and  but  once,  and  which 
could  have  had  no  instruction. 


RECIPES. 


TO  PREPARE  CAMPHOR  WITHOUT  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOI. 

Take  two  drachms  of  gum  camphor,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  quick  lime;  rub  (hem  well  (o- 
ge(her;  (hen,  putting  this  mixed  powder  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  pour  upon  it  six  ounces  of  lime  wa- 
ter.— Let  it  stand  about  thirty  minutes  for  the  gross- 
er par(icles  (o  se((le.  Then  pour  off  (he  clear  liquid 
in(o  an  earthen  vessel,  and  you  will  have  a  sirong 
solution  of  camphor.  You  will  no(  find  (ha(  jmn- 
gency  in  (he  smell,  which  you  would  if  it  were  dis- 
solved in  altohol,  for  (he  plain  reason,  that  pure  rca- 
Ur  has  not  the  pungent  odor  that  spirituous  liquoi-s 
have. 

1  know  of  no  case  where  camphor  Is  used  in  our 
families,  where  the  lime  connected  with  it  can  be  of 
any  injury. 

In  fact,  in  most  if  not  all  cases,  it  will  be  a  deci- 
ded benefit. 

This  mode  of  dissolving  gum  camphor  has  one 
I  decided  advantage  over  that  in  common  use.  If 
I  camphor,  dissolved  in  alcoholic  liquors  be  mixed 
I  with  waler  for  use,  as  is  frequently  necessary,  Ihe 
<;  gum  immediately  separates  and  sinks  lu  (he  bot- 
tom, an  inconvenience  which  is  avoided  by  this 
{  method. 

In  point  of  economy,  likewise,  Ihe  method  above 
proposed  has  a  decided  advantage. 

Hervev  N.  Preston,  M.  D. 
Xacton,  Mass.  Xor.  9,  1SJ9. 

BALSAM   FOR  CHAPPED  LIPS. 

Take  two  (ea-spoonfuls  of  clarified  honey,  and  a 
few  drops  of  lavenderwa(er,  or  any  olber  agreeable 
perfume. 


ciiArpEii  llA^un. 

To  have  chapped  hands  n  always  an  unpleaitnl, 
and  iio(  unfrequciilly  a  painful  coinpldin(,  at  Ibis 
season  of  (he  year. 

Tlic  followiog  is  (he  bc«(  remedy  wi(h  which  wc 
are  acquainted:— wa^h  yoiirhanils  with  caitile  soap; 
apply  i(  wi(h  a  flanm-l,  and  if  necessary,  use  a  brush, 
in  order  lo  gel  (he  dir(  from  under  and  around  (he 
nails  and  fingers,  till  they  arc  perfectly  clean.  The 
water  in  winter,  if  convenient,  may  be  warmed; 
then  rinse  them  in  a  litlle  clean  wa(cr,  and  while 
they  are  wet  rub  them  well  all  over  with  about  half 
a  (ea  spoonful  of  good  honey;  then  dry  (hem  well 
widi  a  clean  towel.  This  should  be  done  once  or 
(wice  a  day,  and  always  before  going  lo  bed. 

FOR  A  SORE  THROAT. 

I'ake  a  glass  of  sweet  oil  and  a  half  a  glass  of 
spirits  of  lutpentine,  mix  them  together,  and  rub 
the  throat  externally,  wearing  flannel  round  it  a(  (be 
same  (ime.  It  proves  most  effectual  when  applied 
early. 

MEDICINE  FOR  A  COUOH. 

The  following  medicine  for  a  cough  has  perform- 
ed such  extraordinary  cures,  in  priva(e  pracdce, 
lha(  (he  possessor  is  induced  (o  publish  i(  for  (be 
bencfi(  of  society: — Take  six  ounces  of  Ualian  li- 
quorice ((haf  8(amped  Solazzi  is  by  far  (he  bes() 
cu(  in(o  small  pieces,  and  pu(  in(o  an  ear(bern  jar, 
widi  a  quarlir  of  a  pint  of  (he  best  white  wine  vine- 
gar, simmer  logelher  until  the  liquorice  is  dissolved, 
then  add  Iiv4  ounces  of  oil  of  almonds,  and  half  an 
ounce  of  tincture  of  opium,  s(ir  (he  whole  well  (o- 
se(her,  and  i(  is  fit  for  use.  Take  (wo  tea-spoonfuls 
when  going  (o  bed,  and  (he  same  quandty  whenever 
the  cough  18  troublesome  in  the  day  time. 


^^^  ^A'^mi^^s,, 


Baltimore,  Friday,  January  15,  1830. 

Np.w  Plantikg  Machine. 

Messl-s.  A;  H.  and  L.  Robbins  of  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  have  invented  a  machine  for 
planting  corn,  beans,  peas,  mangel  wortzel,  turnips, 
8t.c.  which  is  said  by  respectable  gentlemen  who 
have  seen  it  in  operation  to  be  admirably  calculated 
for  the  purpose.  Twelve  gentlemen  of  Ihe  town  of 
Denmark,  N-  Y.  testify  that  (hey  have  examined 
Ihe  machine,  have  seen  it  used,  observed  the  crops 
grown  from  (he  seed  planted  by  il,  and  Ihe  results 
have  in  every  instance  answered  their  expectations, 
and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Ihe  ma- 
chine is  sinqile  in  its  construction,  and  that  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  any  man's  using  it  with  [irecision 
af(er  one  hour's  pracdce-  When  (he  ground  is  well 
prepared,  one  man  will  plan(  from  six  (o  ten  acres  a 
day — the  rows  being  four  feet  apart  one  way,  and 
eighteen  inches  Ihe  other.  "The  machine,"  these 
gentlemen  continue,  "will  drop  any  given  number  of 
.seeds  at  a  lime,  and  at  any  required  distance,  with 
the  most  perfect  precision." 

Richard  Peters,  Esq.  of  Philadelphia,  speaks  of 
Ihe  machine  in  high  terms,  and  has  furnished  (he 
following  report  of  a  committee  of  (he  Pennsylva- 
nia .•\gricultural  Society,  (o  which  (he  subject  was 
referred  last  spring. — 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society. 

The  commiKce  appointed  (o  examine  A.  II.  and 
L.  Robbins's  Planting  Machine,  report,  that  having 
attended  to  this  duty,  (hey  are  of  opinion,  (hat  this 
implement  will  be  found  an  useful  auxiliary  upon 
every  farm,  where  corn,  beets,  turnips,  &c.  are  cul- 
tivated. Jno.  G.  Watmough 
Recben  Haines. 

M.    R'    MoOKEk. 
.ipril  10,  IS28. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


The  wiiter  of  Ihe  following  letter,  Mr.  Peters  as- 
sures us,  19  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectabili- 
ty and  a  practical  Carmer; 
KicHARD  Peters,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — With  much  pleasure  I  liave  it  in  my 
power  to  rxpresb,  that  the  operation  of  (he  Corn- 
planting  Machine,  which  Mr.  Brajlon  furnisheil, 
sreatly  exceeds  my  expectation. 

Three  acres  planted  by  it  have  come  up  with 
most  promising  appearances,  iiolwith^landin^  tlie 
ground  was  not  in  as  good  order  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  field  had  been  some  years  in  grass,  the 
sod  was  ploughed  this  spring,  twice  harrowed,  then 
rolled,  and  heavily  limed,  (say  (iO  buthels  to  Ihe 
acre)  a  rain  immediately  following  made  it  pretty 
solid,  and  though  afterwards  twice  harrowed,  it  was 
too  stiff  for  the  best  working  of  the  machine;  a.s  it 
was,  one  raan  perfi)rme<l  in  like  time  as  much  as  four 
men  and  a  horse  ilid  in  Ihe  olit  way  the  preceding 
week  in  the  same  lieid.  If  my  declaration  can  be 
of  any  service  to  Mr.  lirayton,  or  the  patentees,  I 
shall  be  happy  tn  have  contributed  to  reward  the 
inventor  of  so  useful  an  instrument. 

Most  respectfully,  your  humble  servant, 
James  Hckter. 

Woodstock,  Mmj29lh,  1829. 

After  such  high  testimony  in  its  favor  it  will 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  furiher  than  to 
inform  the  public  where  the  machines  mav  be  seen 
and  obtained.  Mr.  Ashard  Ihe  agent  of  the  paten- 
tees, is  now  on  a  tour  to  the  south;  and  Jonathan  S. 
Kaslman,  of  Baltimore,  has  been  appointed  agent 
lor  making  and  selling  ih^m,  of  whom  any  further 
itiforiiiation  may  be  obtained-  The  machines,  we 
Ijelieve  cost  about  JIO  or  Jli. 


Culture  of  Silk. 
A  correspondent  ha»  sent  us  the  following  extract 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennes- 
see, and  informs  us  that  a  bill  ha<I  been  reported  in 
conformity  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner.  It  is  a 
good  suggestion,  and  we  hope  the  legi-lalure  will 
adopt  it.  The  legislatures  of  niher  states  might,  by 
expending  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  this  way,  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  both  to  the  common-vealth  and 
the  indigent  pour. — 

Legialature  of  Tennessee.  House  nf  Representatives, 
tVednesiJay,  -iblh  jVovemher  13i'J. 
Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Knox,  presented  a  petition  of  Sa- 
muel Martin,  nf  Campl  ell's  station,  Knnx  county, 
praymg  an  appropriation  of  ten  dollars  to  each  fe- 
male school  in  this  stale  for  the  purchase  of  silk 
worm  egi;s,  and  planting  100  mulberry  trees  at  each 
of  said  schools,  and  IhatSlOO,  be  appropriated  as  a 
premium  to  the  school  which  produces  the  most  and 
best  silk. 


L.ITKST    FORKIO.S    NeWS. 

English  papers  to  Ihe  1st  and  French  to  the  2nd 
December,  have  been  received  since  our  last;  but 
except  the  accounts  of  Ihe  stale  of  Ihe  inarket.s,  we 
do  not  find  a  single  item  of  sulFicicnt  interest  for 
translation  to  our  columns. 

Lonilmi,  Dec  I,  IS-2!). 

Cotton.— The  increasing  demand  for  cotton  in 
the  Liverpool  market  has  had  a  corn-spomling  in- 
fluence here.  IJabias,  .M.,iinlMms  and  K.!yplian 
are  from  J  to  i  higher  than  last  week,  and  more  bu- 
siness doing. 

Tobacco. — In  Ihe  month  emling  to-day  there  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  home  consumpimn,  but 
leafy  and  stemmed  have  given  way  id  per  lb.  A- 
good  and  fine  sorts  are  scarce  Ihey  have  ni.iiiilained 
their  value.  'I'lierc  ii  a  great  an.viely  on  the  part  of 
holders  to  make  sales.  For  Inland,  few  purchases 
have  been  made,  the  prices  asked  being  too  high. 
In  stalks  little  has  been  done,  and  prices  are  lower, 
hevcrul  parcels  are  in  market  at  XIO  per  cwt. 


Sales  of  Cotton  at  the  Havre  Exchange,  1st  Dec — 
iOO  bales  Louisiana,  at  various  prices;  449  do.  do. 
If-  a  If.  4c.;  141  do.  do.  97 ic;  27  do.  do-  If.  4c.; 
57  do.  Georgia  do.  86ic;  161  do.  do.  88c.;  42  do. 
do.  87  J.;  20  do.  do.  84ic;  27  do.  do.  90c  ;  4,S  do. 
do.  new,  96c  ;  100  do  Tennessee  864c.;  31  do-  97  Jc- 
Bordeaux,  11  th  -Voc. 

Cotton. — The  rate  of  108f.  has  been  maintained 
for  Gaudalonpe,  by  the  sale  of  17  bales.  We  were 
not  ab'e  to  learn  positively  the  price  obtained  for  a 
lot  of  Louisiana — it  is  said  to  have  brought  93c. 


[Jai».  15,  I8S0. 


FINE  LUCERNE  SEED. 

1000  lbs.  finest  (luality  Lucerne  seed,  for  sale  in  quan- 
tities of  ;!5  lbs.  or  upwards — price  25  cents  per  lb. 
where  100  lbs.  or  more  are  taken,  and  30  cents  per  lb.; 
where  a  less  quantity  is  wanted. 

Also  500  lbs.  fresh  seed  of  American  Yellow  Locust, 
or  Robinia  Pscudacacin,  of  the  Long  island  variety,  so 
valuable  for  timber,  at  §1  per  lb.;  or  less,  where  100  lbs. 
are  taken. 

A  line,  per  mail,  addressed  to  the  subscriber  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.  VVILLIA.M  PRINCE, 
Proprietor  oftht  Linri<eon  Botanic  Garden. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  January  8. 
Apples,  best,  bbl.  LIS  a  2.25  Beans,  white,  bushel 
1.00a  1.25.  Bee/,  mess,  bbl.  9.25a9.50;  careoNo.I, 
7.75  a  8.00;  No.  2,  6.75  a  7.00.  Butter,  inspected,  No! 
1,  new,  lb.  .12  a  .14.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flnur,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.50  a 
5.75;  Genesee,  5.50  a  5.50;  Rje,  best,  3.62  a  3.87.  Groin, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .75  a  .78;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .40  a 
.45.   Hogs^-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  8.50.  Pork,  clear, 

bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.50  a ;   Cargo,  No.  1.' 

a  12.50.  Sec(/s,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  lloneysucklcClover,33  a  .50; 
Red  do.  Northern,  .7  a  .8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     Wool,  Slerino,full  olood,  washed, .38  a 

40;  do.  do.  unwashed,  —  a  .25;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .35,  do.  half  blood,  .28  a  .33;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .28;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .28;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  Ist  sort,  .37  a  38;  do.  2d  sort,  .28  a  .31;  do, 
.Spinning,  Islsort,  30  a  .33. 

Prices   Current  in  JVeU!  Vork,  January  9. 
Bees-wax,  ycilow  .22  a  23.      Co«oii,  New  Orleans  .10 
a.l2i;    Upland,  .9J  a  .lOj;  Alabama,  .94  a  1 IJ.   Cotton 
Bnq-rin?,  Hemp,  yd.  .IS  a  .21;  Flax  .13  a  .18.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8.  /"(oxiceii. rough,  cask  -  a  10.62J;  clean 

/■'(our,  N.Vork,  bbl.  4.87.1  a  5.00  Canal  &.37i  a  5.75;  Bait. 
Howard  St.  5.25  a  5.37;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.25  a5.37f 
country,  5.  a .Alexand'a,  5.00  a  5.25;  Fredericks- 
burg 4.75  a ;  Petersburg.  4.97^  a Bye  Flour, 

a  3.50;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.50  a ;  per  hhd 

13.00  a  13.25.  Grain,  Wheat,  Genesee,  1.03  a  1.06;  Vir. 
80  a  90;  Rye,  North,  70  a  71;  Corn,  Yel.  Nor.  .52  a 
— ;  Barley,  C8  a  .70;  Oats,  South  and   North, .—  a  .— ; 

Peas,  white,  dry,  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.0Oa  3.00.  Pro- 

finotw,  Beef,  mess  8  a  8.50;  prime  5.75  a  6.25;  cargo 
4.25  a  4.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  .12  a. IS;  shipping,  .8  a  1 1 ; 
Lard,  .5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11.00  a  12',;  prime  9.00  a  9.50; 

cargo a ;  Hams,  Va.,  per  lb.  .9  a  .10;  Northern 

.9  a  .10.  Rice  2.50  a  3.  Tobacco,  Virginia  .44  a  .6  a  7. 
Kentucky,  .4  a  .6.  a  7. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  January  1 1. 
Brfj-i(in.T,  yellow  — .a. 22;  Beant,  bushel  41.00  a  1.25; 
Iteef,  mess  10a  10.50,  prime  8  a9.00,cargo  7;  Hutier,  No 
I,  9  a — ,  No.  2,  6.  a — ;  Cotton,  New  Orleans  .9{  a  .13, 
Upland  10.  a  .1 1',,  Tennessee  94  a  .1 1,  Alabama  94  a 
114;  Fc'illiers,  South.  .34a  .36,  West.  .32  a. 32;  Flax.-,\ 
a  .8.     Hour,  sup.  4.50,  fine,  4.25  a —  ;  Rye  .S. 374  a  3.75; 

Corn  meal,hcls.  11. 50  a ,  bis. a  2.061;  Fla.rsenl. 

oa«k ;  bu.  1.18  a  1.20; Groin,  Wheat  85   a   92 

Kyo  .50  a  52,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .33  a  .35, 1,  c.  yellow,  .34 
a  .36,  u.  c.  round,  .38  a  .42;  Oots  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
55  a. 60;  do.  East.  .70  a.71 ;  black-eyed  Peas. 40  a. 50. 
Ilnms,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .7^  a  .R, 
Z/rmp,  220  a  225;  Lord,  .5  a. 64;  Oit.linseed,  63  a65;  PorA-; 

mesa,  1 1.25a ,  prime  10.50a  II;  cargo  9.00  a  9,50, 

Rice,  2  50 a 3.25;  To6o«o,  Kentucky  .5a  .7,  Vir.  .44  a  .7; 
If'uol,  common  washed  lb.  .18a. 22,  half  blood  .26a  .— ; 
three  quarlcrs  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washad,  generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 
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Corrected  for  the  American  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets.  —Flour  and  wheat  have  expe- 
rienced a  further  decline  ,  and  are  held  now  at  ourquo- 
lalions,  at  which  there  i  s  little  demand,  especially  for 
Hour.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  §4  '5 
Beef  is  very  dull,  and  it  must  be  very  prime  that  will 
command  our  highest  rate.  There  has  been  a  partial 
decline  in  Pork— family,  from  wagons  now  selling  at 
p.  a  5.25.— Drove  pork  at  quotations. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00.— Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00- 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12  00;  ycilow  and' 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14,00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow 
lio.OO  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock' 
.!.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  line,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec-^ 
lions  of  the  week  comprise  103  hogsheads  Maryland 
and  3  hogsheads  Ohio.— Total  106  hhds.  ' 

Floor— best  white  wheat  family,  $6.00  0  6.50— su- 
per. Howard  St.  4.37 \  a  4.50,  city  mills,  4.00  o  ;- Sus- 
quehanna,   .  Corn  Meal,  bbl. o  2.25 Grain 

bi-.^t  red  wheat,  .—  a  .80;  best  white  do.  .80  a  .85; 
ordinary  to  good,  .70  o.  .80— Corn,  old  white, .38  a  — ; 
yci..38n— ;  new  .— o  — RvE,  .47  0  48:  Uats,. —  a  .30 
Beans,  90o  I.OO — Peas,. 650  -Clovebseed,  4.75o  5.00 

— Timothy,  2.50 Orcharh  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

— -0  ;. 50— Lucerne. 374  0.50  lb.— Barlet,  .50  a  .ii- 
FtAXSEED,  1. 10  — Cotton,  Vir.  .Hi  o  .  loj  Lou.  .1 1  o.ia 
— Alab.  .94a  .  1 1— Tenn.  .94  a  .  10— N.  Car.  .84  a  .94— 
Geo.  .^0  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  Isl  p.  .22  n  — ;  in  bbls. 

.24  0  2-14 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 

washed,  18  o. 20— crossed, .20  o.22-tbree-quartcr,.  J8 
n.30-fiihdo.  .30a  .35,accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,92l5r.  220;  Coun try, dew-rotled ,  I20o  140— water- 
rotted,  ma  190— Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna. No.  I, bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,   —  a 

5.50— Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a ; 

Mackerel, No.  I,  6.I24  0  6.25;  No.  2,  5.624  a  —No.  S, 
3.60  a —Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured,  .9  a  .94— Fea- 
thers, .31  0  33 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  4.75. 
ground,  1 .25  bbl.—  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  .4.00  a  5.00 
—Pork  on  the  hoof,  4.50  a  4  75— Pine  Wood,  by  the 
vessel  load,  2.75  to  3.00;— Oak  Wood,  3.25  to  3.50 
Hickory,  5. 
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AOXLICUZiTUKB. 


(From  Iho  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  for  November 
IS-.'9.) 

On  THE  Present  State  ok  some  op  the  Improved 
Breeds  of  Cattle  ok  this  Kincdom. 

Sir, —  Kcsiiming;  (he  siihjcci  on  uhich  I  hare  so 
frequend^  ailJressed  3011,  it  afl'orils  nie  the  highest 
salisiaction  to  be  enabled  to  lay  before  )ou  the  sub- 
stance of  a  letter  written  in  consequence  of  the  cs- 
prcssion  of  iny  sentiments  in  the  Karmer's  Maga- 
zine. That  satisfaction  would,  however,  have  been 
increased,  had  time  (lermitted  me  to  obt.iin  the 
sanction  of  the  highly  respectable  writer  for  the 
publication  of  his  name;  but  his  letter  so  fully  be- 
epeaks  acute  and  diligent  observation,  and  his  de- 
ductions appear  so  just,  that  though  the  addition  of 
his  name  would  command  the  respect  of  your 
readers,  it  would  in  no  degree  confer  weight  on 
opinions  evidently  so  correctly  adopted.  I  have  not 
(he  honour  (0  be  personally  acquainted  with  the 
ivritcr,  his  (cslimonr  is  therefore  so  much  the  more 
impartial  and  gratifying. 

Referring  to  my  letter  in  your  August  Number, 
{publi^hed  in  No.  30,  of  this  vol.  of  the  American 
Farmer,)  the  gentleman  above  alluded  to,  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— '-In  that  letter  there  are  some  remarks 
which  not  only  coincide  with  my  own  o|)inion,  but 
arc  altogether  corroborated  by  the  events  of  my 
ahort  experience.     Although  1  have  only  been  a 

breeder  of si.x  years,  1  have  for  sixteen  years 

been  a  watchful  observer  of  cattle,  of  all  breeds 
and  descriptions,  and  I  find  that  I  have  come  to  the 
Mva/i  general  conclusions  as  yourself,  as  to  'breed- 
ing in  and  in.'  I  am  convinced  it  is  a  practice 
which  will  develope  ruinous  consequences  the 
further  it  is  carried.  Some  sheep  breeders  may  tri- 
umph in  the  idea  that  the  remark  does  not  apply  to 
sheep.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  flocks,  but  never 
saw  one  in  which  some  evil  consequences  of  breed- 
ing in  and  in  were  not  diatinclhj  and  uneqxdvocallxj 
to  be  traced;  and  I  never  met  a  breeder  of  sheep, 
•whose  conscience  lay  in  the  right  place,'  who  did 
not  confess  it;  and  1  feel  assured,  that  if  Mr.  Bar- 
ford's  sheep  are  as  good  as  they  were,  still  he  has 
bad  casualties  as  well  as  other  people,  which  casu- 
alties, I  think,  would  be  avoided  by  a  judicious  in- 
troduction of  fresh  blood.  Besides,  it  stands  to 
reason  and  common  sense  that  the  evil  would  not 
be  so  great,  nor  its  effects  so  rapid,  nor  its  conse- 
quences so  fatal,  where  the  numbers  of  which  a 
flock  consists  is  in  itself  a  degree  of  preventive, 
But  still  it  is  an  evil,  which  evil  shews  itself  in 
some  shape  or  other,  at  some  time;  and  whenever 
it  does,  however  late,  it  spreads  like  wildfire.  Deer 
in  a  park  will  go  on  a  great  many  years  without 
any  apparent  deterioration,  but  let  a  stray  buck 
come  in,  and  mark  the  improved  size,  weight,  and 
quality  of  the  crossed  produce.  I  possess  a  herd 
which  had  been  bred  nearly  forty  rears  without  a 
cross,  except  a  casual  stranger  onct  coming  in  just 
at  the  rutting  season.  Three  years  ago  1  lost,  in 
the  prime  of  the  venison  season,  five  or  six  fat 
bucks  by  a  sort  of  scrofulous  complaint.  Long  be- 
fore I   myself  possessed   any  well-b-ed ,  I  had 

watched  those  belonging  to  some  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, and  had  entertained  strong  doubts  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  modern  practice  of  Ireeding,  so 
much  so,  that  I  had  almost  made  up  ny  mind  to 
adopt  some  other  breed.  But  finding  tint be- 
came prevalent  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  thought  il 
best  for  my  tenants'  sake  to  adopt  the  fashion.     I 

began  with and ,  the  former  br'd  by , 

the  latter  by .     I  hired  a  bull  frotr ,  and 

bought  some  at  the sales,  and  eUavhere.     In 

my  dairy  I  had  some  good  Hseful  cows,  purchased 

in ,  market,  and  some  heifers,  salt  to  have  a 

cross  of  good  blood.  Now  the  produce  of  the  in- 
ferior bred  cattle  were  decidedly  the  beit;  many  of 
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Ilu'iu  would  not  hiive  di^gractd  the  higliist  peili 
grcc.  From  one,  which  1  purchased  in  a  fair,  and 
wliiih  from  her  shape  and  appearance  I  do  not  be- 
lieve lu  have  been  tliorough-bied,  I  bred  by  a  n-le- 
br.ilcd  bull.  'I'he  ()roducc  I  have  now  in  my  dairy, 
in  my  humble  csliiiiiition  the  best  cow  I  ever  saw 
of  any  breed;  a  first  rale  niilkcr,  never-failing 
breeder,  and  carrying  more  in.at  on  the  best  points 
Ihm  I  ever  saw  any  cow  do  in  lull  milk.  'I'he  pure 
aiil  high  bred  have  been  very  unlucky:  in  other 
words,  they  have  shewn  most  decidedly  the  efl'erts 
yot  descrilie.  1  have  lost  three  in  two  years  of  de- 
ciiltd  scrofula;  another  met  with  an  accident,  which 
was  considered  the  cause  of  its  death,  but  I  niysell 
believe  the  accident,  or  rather  injury  arising  therc- 
froni,  to  have  been  'incurable'  merely  from  the  scro- 
fulous tendency  of  the  constitution.  I  have  just 
lost  one  of  my  best  cows  from  consumption,  piil- 
morary  ulceration,  and  1  have  several  showing  in- 
dications of  scrofulous  nodes  and  swellings  in  the 
legs,  jaw,  Sic.  1  do  not  find  any  particular  stock 
with  these  indications;  all  very  high-bred  equally 
have,  with  me,  been  subject  to  the  same,  whilst  my 
hall-bred  Alderneys,  Aldcrney  cross  of  Scot,  Stc, 
which  1  have  to  make  up  my  dairy,  breed  well, 
milk  well,  and  the  calves  rear  without  trouble, 
while  the  best-bred  calves  are  with  dillicully  reared 
at  al,  and  if  they  catch  the  least  cold,  die  they 
will,  without  fail.  1  have  several  acquaintances 
who  have  made  the  attempt;  all,  as  far  as  I  have 
seen  them,  have  shared  the  same  fate-  As  to  bulls, 
I  thirJc  not  more  than  one  out  of  five,  upon  an  ave- 
rage,get  slock,  unless  kept  very  lean,  and  turned 
out  wth  the  cows;  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  hei- 
fers alher  never  breed  at  all,  or  leave  off  after 
bringirg  one  or  two  calves  at  most.  Last  year, 
havingendeavoured  to  feed  off  all  hazardous  and 
unluck,'  animals,  I  succeeded  in  roaring  eighteen 
cow  calves,  but  half  of  them  were  not  high-bred, 
onl;  a  cross  or  so.  My  account  then.  I  think,  cor- 
res[onds  exactly  with  your  opinion.  Having  slated 
thu;much  for  your  consideration,  may  I  submit  an 
opinon  of  my  own?  I  don't  .see  that  it  follows  that 
iWe  iim'^  rules  which  are  found  advisable  to  estaU- 
Isft  a  good  breed  of  cattle  shall  avail  to  keep  it  up. 
facts  prove  the  reverse:  at  the  same  time  there  is 
10  reason,  that  I  am  aware  of,  why  the  same  Jirst 
irinciples  which  gave  origin  to  the  good  slock,  ju- 
diciously applied,  should  not  accomplish  the  desired 
end.  The  breeders  of  the  present  day  have  erred 
ii  taking  'pan  pro  tola;'  finding  that  Bakewell  pro- 
cuccd  his  herd  from  only  a  few  parent  stock,  they 
lave  neglected  to  observe  Ihe  fust  principles  upon 
»hich  Bakewell  started,  and  which  would,  had  he 
baen  alive  now,  I  have  no  doubt,  have  led  him  to 
ietect  an  evil  consequence  of  his  own  rule,  early 
;nough  to  apply  a  remedy.  Shutting  their  eyes  to 
:he  evident  fate  of  Bakewell's  once  celebrated 
breed,  they  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
Herefords  and  short-horns  were  not  subject  to  the 
same  failure  as  the  long-horned  cattle  have  been. 
Bakewell  took  the  best  breed  he  could  find,  of 
which  the  prevalency  in  the  kingdom  was  sufficient 
to  afford  him  opportunity  of  extensive  choice;  and 
he  required  no  affidavit  to  prove  that  from  that  pe- 
riod, 'whereof  the  memory  of  m.in  sayeth  not  to  the 
contrary,'  the  race  of  the  animal  he  purchased  pos- 
sessed no  blood  but  that  of  'pure'  lon'^-hnrn.  'The 
beast  is  such  a  one  as  I  want  for  my  purpose,'  was 
his  answer  to  all  objections,  and  from  the  many 
anecdotes  I  have  heard  of  the  lecreoj  observed  at 
Dishley,  and  the  strict  practice  of  locking  vp  all  he 
did  net  choose  should  he  seen,  and  of  shutting  his 
tiwuth  uhcn  he  did  not  choose  to  speak,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve any  one  knows  the  exact  history  of  either 
Bakewell's  opinions  or  his  practice.  My  belief  is, 
that  we  now  want  some  one  of  courage  to  brave 
the  stream  of  popular  prejudice,  and  of  skill  to 
carry  on  what  he  attempts,  who  will  adopt  Bake- 
well's_/irjf  ;)rincij)(e.<,  get  a  good  bull  and  some  good 


cows,  not  long-h.Mi,,,)  »„,]  »|,urt  horned,  or  anr 
such  incongruous  mixlure,  but  of  such  a  breed,  or 
lireeds,  aa  showaflmily  in  general  ulyle,  expunEiDK 
the  words  'Pure  Ltvod  and  pedif;rec'  from  his  hrrU- 
book, and  I  doubt  n„i,  he  will  rai.e  and  retain  a 
U'ood  useful  breed  of  .superior  animals,  whether 
Hereford, short-horned,  or  any  other. 

"The  county  In  wlneh  I  am  now  writing  it.  I 
think,  a  fair  example  in  opposilion  to  generally  re- 
ceived opinioni  amongst  breeders.  No  people  can 
understand  lesi,  or  eare  less,  than  the  generality  of 
Iho  Noifolk  orSiiflulk  farmers  do  about  the  myste- 
ries of  breeding  callle-  A  cow  is  estimated  merely 
liy  the  quantity  of  her  milk.  A  bull  sonielimc*  it 
chosen  for  his  colour,  or  as  coming  from  a  noted 
ilairy  of  good  milkers.  He  is  used  at  a  year  old, 
sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  kept  a  second  season; 
and  then  another  is  reared,  or  bought  in,  freneralty 
the  latter.  The  consequence  of  which  is,  that  in 
every  dairy  there  is  a  perpetual  cross.  Now  Bake- 
well  said  of  the  Suflolk  catlle,  that  any  attempt  to 
improve  would  spoil  them,  They  are  as  good  now 
as  they  ever  were;  and  in  all  probability  will  be  a 
hunilred  years  hence,  if  the  same  principle  be  con- 
tinued; and  for  hardihood  and  real  profit,  wiih 
small  expense  of  keep,  considering  of  course  their 
small  size,  I  am  compelled  in  truth  to  say,  they  far 
exceed  any  bfeed  of  small  cattle  1  know  in  the 
kingdom.  They  have  been  crossed  with  Herefords, 
and  short-horr.s,  and  Ucvons,  and  receive  frequent 
crosses  every  year  from  the  Galloway  Scot,  still  re- 
taining their  polled  heads.  I  have  seen  some  excel- 
lent home-br«ds  reared  from  them,  and  if  oxen 
were  an  object,  they  might  easily  be  improved  by 
selection.  A!  to  a  barren  cow,  or  a  bull  which  will 
not  get  stock,  such  a  thing  is  rare  to  a  prodigy,  and 
they  appear  to  me  to  be  less  liable,  in  my  observa- 
tion of  them  for  fifteen  years,  to  disease,  than  any 
breed  I  ever  met  with  in  my  life,  Alderney  excepte il 
perhaps.  May  not  a  lesson  be  taken  from  hence?" 
I  feel  well  assured  no  apology  is  necessary  fur  the 
introduction  of  so  long  an  extract  from  this  highly 
interesting  letter,  and  only  fear  that  it  may  suffer 
from  the  want  of  more  able  comments  than  i  shall 
have  to  offer  on  certain  parts  of  it.  The  writer  is. 
however,  enliiled  to  an  answer  to  his  appearand 
having  previously  made  a  few  remarks,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  that  answer  in  the  best  manner  whicti 
my  humble  ability  will  allow. 
"  We  are  informed  that  even  deer  in  a  park  will  at 
englh  evince  the  ill  effecls  of  breeding  in  and  in, 
and  a  symptom  of  deterioration,  precisely  similar  to 
that  evident  in  cattle,  is  adduced  in  eviileucc  of  the 
fact.  This  testimony  I  consider  most  important; 
first,  because  deer  being  kepi  by  comparatively  few 
gentlemen,  and  they  prohaldy  indisposed  to  inqui- 
ries of  this  nature,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
any  aid  would  be  derived  from  them  towards  the  e»- 
tablishraent  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions;  and, 
secondly,  because  deer  are  so  nearly  in  a  slate  of 
nature,  that,  probably,  if  called  on  to  do  so,  I 
should  have  yielded  the  question  as  to  them.  But 
we  have  now  evidence  that  they  deteriorate  as  well 
as  other  animals,  and  I  doubt  not,  the  fact  is  (o  be 
ascribed  to  their  being  confined  within  unnatural 
bounds,  which  in  the  first  instance,  probably  afTccIs 
the  conslilulion,  and  is  ultimately  productive  of  too 
close  a  cont.irt  of  consanguinities. 

The  next  part  of  ihe  letter  calculated  to  call  forth 
remark  is,  that  in  winch,  in  the  account  of  the  wri- 
ter's slock,  it  is  said,  the  produce  of  his  inferior- 
bred  was  belter  than  that  of  his  well-bred  cows. 
Of  this  fact  I  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt;  and 
it  affords  strong,  indeed  the  strongest  proof  possi- 
ble, that  a  very  injudicious  course  of  breeding  must 
have  been  adopted  with  the  high-bred  animals  In 
question;  but  while  this  is  admitted,  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  loo  sweeping  a  conclusion.  Many  of 
Ihe  produce  of  these  inferior  cows,  the  writer  of  the 
letter  informs  me,  "would  not  have  disgraced  lh« 
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highest  pedigrees."  Sucli  being  the  case,  would  it 
be  quite  safe  or  prudent  to  "expunge  the  words  [)ure 
blood  and  pedigree  from  our  herd  bouk,"  while  the 
possession  of  tiiem,  on  one  side  only,  "ill  produce 
such  effects?  And  will  it  not  be  bette'r,  while  we  re- 
tain this  valuable  resource  for  the  improvement  of 
an  inferior  race,  rather  to  rou=c  our  (acuities,  and 
endeavour,  by  discarding  prejudice  and  adopting 
the  means  within  our  reach,  to  try  whether  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  go  on  breeding,  from  animals 
highly  descended,  a  produce  improved  in  coiislilu- 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  not  deficient  in  any  im- 
portant requisites?  That  such  an  end  is  attainable 
1  have  no  doubt,  but  as  I  cannot  dispose  of  this 
part  of  the  question  at  present,!  will  not  now  fur- 
ther dwell  on  it. 

The  next  point  particularly  demanding  attention, 
is  the  suggestion  of  the  writer,  that  no  reason  is 
apparent  why  "the  same  rules  which  are  found  ad- 
visable to  establish  a  good  breed  of  cattle  shall  avail 
to  keep  it  up;"  nor  "why  the  same  fust  principles 
which  gave  origin  to  the  good  stock,  judiciously  ap- 
plied, should  not  accomplish  the  desired  end  "  If  1 
correctly  interpret  the  foregoing  passages,  my  con- 
clusion i'rom  them  will  be  this,  viz.  tfat  the  writer 
understands  Bakewell's  Jirst  principles  to  have  con- 
sisted in  selection;  and  his  "rules,"  or  practice,  lor 
the  establishment  of  a  good  stock,  in  breeding  to  a 
certain  point  from  adinilies.  In  ansncr  to  the  in- 
quiry thus  proposed,  and  supposing  such  to  be  the 
sense  of  the  passages,  my  reply  is,  thtt  the  "rules" 
will  no  longer  bear  application;  but  tlial  the  "first 
principles,"  properly  modified  in  coisequence  ol 
altered  circumstances,  must  always  hold  good.  In- 
deed judicious  selections  appears  to  tnt  the  sine  qua 
non  of  breeding.  So  far  then,  it  seeiLs,  my  senti- 
ments are  in  unison  with  those  of  the  writer  ol  this 
excellent  letter;  but  when  we  come  to  consider  the 
principles  on  which  thai  selection  is  1)  be  made,  1 
fear  a  little  diffi-rence  of  opinion  will  be  found  to 
exist.  I  must  confess  myself  a  decic'ed  advocate 
for  blood.  1  mean  blood  with  its  genuine  and  ap- 
propriate accompaniments,  perpetuated  in  a  long 
line  of  ancestry,  if  sometimes  not  to  prominently 
in  view  as  might  be  wished,  yet  never  totally  ob- 
scured. To  such,  I  am  cnnlident,  the  breeders  of 
the  present  day  m.iy,  when  they  choose,  refer, 
without  incurring  the  risk,  nay,  the  certainty  of 
disappointment,  by  using  an  animal  whose  breed  is 
unknown  beyond  a  cross  or  two,  and  whose  excel- 
lence not  being  one  of  blo'jd,  no  assurance  can  be 
placed  in  its  appearance,  in  a  succeeding  genera- 
tion. Slill  the  suggestions  of  the  writer  of  the 
letter,  accompanied  by  his  statement,  are  highly 
important  and  worthy  altenlion;  and,  in  my  opi- 
nion, justify  a  declaration,  which  I  have  long  lell 
disposed  to  make,  that  where  parlies  are  not  willing 
to  g(i  all  the  leiigllis  necessary  to  possess  a  lirst- 
rate  slock,  I  mean  as  regards  expense,  the  trouble  oj 
leleclion,  an<l  vii^iluncc  ever  awake  to  the  business  oJ 
breeding,  they  had  much  better  leave  (he  higher 
department  of  the  arl  in  othor  hamls,  and  content 
thcmsi  Ives  with  the  certain  advanlages  to  he  de- 
rived from  a  reference  to  good  males.  'J'his  will 
insure  the  absence  of  disaf>poinliiient,  and  a  pro 
gressive  and  salut;iry  improvement.  1  must,  hnwe- 
ver,  confess  that  I  enlert.un  little  hope  that  either 
the  strung  fads  of  the.  ;;i'nllenian  who  has  honour- 
ed me  by  his  rimiinnnii  almn,  or  any  of  my  coni- 
menls  upon  ibrni,  "ill  hivi'  the  tff,Tt  of  producing 
more  sound  praclii-e.  But  there  is  one  point  on 
which  I  trust  some  lillh:  uood  may  be  done  by  dis- 
cussion of  this  nature.  It  is  pos>il>le  breedcis  may, 
by  such  means,  he  sliinied  out  of  their  prejudices, 
and  refer  to  each  other  for  assisinnce,  no  longer 
actuated  by  the  lilllc  unworthy  motives  of  jealou.»y, 
which  have  been  allowed  to  cramp  exertion  ami  to 
ruin  many  once  valuHble  sliirks.  In  the  hope 
something  of  this  nature  may  follow,  I  shall  ven- 
ture, Id  perfect  good  feeling  and  without  a  deiign 


to  inflict  pain  on  any  one,  to  stale,  that  though, 
previously  to  the  late  almost  unprecedented  sale  of 
short-horns  which  took  place  in  the  North,  it  was 
intimated  that  they  were  all  closely  descended  from 
a  certain  small  number  of  highly-prized  individu- 
als; yet,  in  that  stock,  there  are  to  be  traced  no 
less  than  six  recent  crosses;  a  circumstance  which 
pretty  strongly  denotes  the  sentiments  of  the  able 
breeder,  at  the  same  time  that,  1  have  no  doubt,  it 
increased  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  cattle.  Noiv 
such  is  the  force  of  prejudice,  and  so  fastidious  is 
the  public  taste,  that  had  these  crosses  been  studi- 
ously brought  under  notice,  instead  of  attentinn 
being  drawn  to  the  original  animals,  which  were 
supposed  to  confer  such  high  distinction,  I  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt  but  the  sale  would  have  proved 
much  inferior,  notwithstanding  the  unquestionable 
merit  of  the  stock;  so  little  are  men  in  the  habit  of 
exercising  their  judgment  and  thus  fitting  it  to 
guide  them.  Henry  Berri. 

Pensham  House,  Pershore,  Worcestersliire. 


(From  the  British  Farmer's  Magazine.) 
BONE  MANURE. 

The  Doncaster  Agricultural  Association  has  kte- 
ly  published  a  report  on  the  advanlages  of  bjnes 
as  a  manure,  founded  on  returns  received  in  aniwer 
to  queries  issued  by  the  committee,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  digest: — 

The  question  issued  to  the  members  referrefl  to 
the  time  bones  had  been  used — number  of  acrts — 
state  of  the  bones  and  their  size — quantity  employ- 
ed—kind of  soil— what  time  of  the  year,  ant'  for 
what  crop — how  applied,  and  which  most  ctnve- 
nient — effects  compared  with  other  manurei,  and 
other  manures  with  them. 

Answers  were  received  from  40  raembeis,  and 
which  collectively  show,  thut  bones  were  first  used 
by  Colonel  St.  Leger  in  1775,  next  by  Mr.  Horn- 
castle  in  1794;  but  that  they  have  only  come  illo 
more  general  use  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Tlhe 
returns  establish  the  great  value  of  bones  as  a  na- 
nure;— on  light  diy  soils  they  are  found  to  be  si[)e- 
nor  to  farm-yard  dung;  and  altogether  from  the 
hghtness  of  carriage,  suitableness  for  the  drill,  and 
lerlilizing  properties,  superior  to  any  other  in  use 
among  farmers.  One  wagon  load  (of  120  bushels 
of  small  drill  bones,  that  is  half  inch  pieces)  is 
equal  to  40  or  50  cart-loads  of  fold  manure.  Their 
effects  are  visible,  not  only  on  the  first,  but  for  se- 
veral succeeding  crops;-lu5Ual  quantity  60  or  70 
bushels  per  acre.  When  drilled,  from  12  to  20 
bushels  suffice;  and  when  this  quantity  is  given  to 
turnips,  either  upon  the  four  or  five  course  system, 
•be  farm  may  be  kept  in  a  progressive  stale  of  im- 
provement. 

"On  heavy  loams  or  clays  the  experiments  are 
unfavourable."  Hence  it  is  concluded,  that  the 
bones  are  less  suitable  for  wet  than  for  dry  land. 
Kor  dry,  or  well-drained  peat  soils,  lliey  also  prove 
superior  to  fold  dung,  nay,  even  to  lime  am!  pigeon 
dung.  On  the  effieacy  of  bone  dust  on  gravel, 
opinion  is  divided,  but  answers  belter  on  dry  than 
on  such  as  is  wet.  Of  its  durability  an  inst.inre  is 
given  of  one  dressins  continuing  effective  for  fifteen 
years:  but  gianling  their  application  secures  a  crop 
only  lor  the  first  year,  the  advantages  are  great, 
liecause  one  good  crop  of  turnips  is  cenerally  fol- 
lowed by  others  of  bolh  barley  and  clover. 

One  writer  observes,  that  young  turnips  dre»sed 
with  boic  dust  are  less  liable  to  the  lly  Ih^n  those 
raisci'  on  common  dressings,  because  bo  thinks  "lie 
larva  of  the  fly  are  contained  in  and  carried  forth 
with  the  fold  or  yard  dung.  The  same  writer.  Mr. 
Uirks,  Ibinks  bones  are  a  defence  against  the  in- 
sects which  produce  the  disease  called  fingers  and 
toes. 

Every  one  of  the  members  who  had  begun  to 
use  bones  continued  to  do  so; — no  man  being  con- 
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sidered  a  good  farmer  who  does  not  use  them. 
Some  of  the  members  have  adopted  a  very  excel- 
lent plan,  which  should  be  followed  every  where, 
were  it  possible,  viz.  raise  their  turnips  by  bone 
dust,  reserving  all  their  yard  or  fj|d  dress  for  their 
clover  or  wheat;  so  that  a  farm  naturally  inferior 
may  soon  be  made  and  kept  rich.  Laid  on  pasture 
land,  the  effects  are  most  conspicuous  and  profita- 
ble-quantity of  milk  increased,  and  quality  of  both 
butter  and  cheese  improved.  On  grazing  land  it  is 
also  very  lasting. 

The  best  mode  of  application  is  by  drilling  with 
turnips  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  especially 
for  Swedish  turnips.  Others  sow  them  broad-cast, 
and  afterwards  gather  the  surface  into  clasp-bouts 
for  drilling.  Some  sow  the  dust  broad-cast  before 
the  last  furrow  for  white  turnips.  All  agree  in  the 
belief,  that  the  smaller  the  bones  are  crushed,  the 
sooner  they  serve  the  crop;  but  the  larger  the  pieces 
are,  the  longer  will  they  continue  effective.  Ave- 
rage quastity  employed  per  acre  is  39  bushels, 
though  if  very  small,  a  less  quantity  will  do;  but 
this  mainly  depends  oi>  the  stale  of  the  ground  as 
lo  richness. 

The  condition  of  the  bones,  when  used,  is  a  ma- 
terial question.  On  a  first  consideration  every  one 
would  be  led  to  conclude,  that  they  would  have 
the  most  powerful  effect  when  saturated  with  mar- 
row and  other  animal  juices;  and  would  as  readily 
imagine  that  dry  exhausted  bones  would  be  little 
worth;  but  it  appears,  that  both  these  plausible 
notions  are  wrong.  It  does  not  seem  |o  he  the 
animal  matter  of  fat,  tendons,  marrow,  or  muscle, 
which  is  the  food  of  the  plant,  but  probably  some 
gaseous  quality  evolved  during  their  decomposi- 
tion. Thus  bones  which  have  passed  through  the 
process  of  an  oil  or  glue  manufacturer,  are  found 
to  be  more  effectual  as  manure  than  recent  bones 
from  the  kennel;  and  it  seems  lo  be  settled  by  ei- 
perience,  that  they  require  to  be  fermented  in  a 
heap  before  they  can  be  used  successfully.  Fifty 
bushels  of  bones  mixed  with  five  loads  of  burnt 
clay,  or  good  earth,  form  an  excellent  compost  for 
dressing  an  acre  of  land.  Some  of  the  members 
recommend  mixing  the  bones  with  several  other 
substances,  as  soot,  dove  manure,  rope  dust,  ashes 
of  burnt  weeds,  and  rotten  dung,  which  they  grave- 
ly assert  will  very  much  assist  the  action  of  the 
bones.  A  wet  season,  or  wet  ground,  neutralizes 
the  effect  of  the  bones,  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  on 
dry  soils,  or  in  dry  seasons,  that  they  yield  their 
best  effects. 

The  present  price  of  bones  is  said  to  be  2j.  per 
bushel  for  small,  and  1».  lOd.  for  large  sized  dust. 
Of  the  former,  25  bushels  would  cost  2f  lOj  ,  and 
the  latter,  40  bushels  would  cost  3i.  13s.  4d;  and 
these  are  shown  to  be  equal  to  eight  or  ten  loads  of 
dung,  which  would  cost  4/.  or  5/.  But  Ihoy  have 
an  extra  value  in  being  easy  of  carriage,  and  expe- 
ditiously applied. 

From  the  general  opinion  that  bones  are  most  ef- 
fectu.ilindry  seasons  and  on  dry  soils,  it  would  appear 
that  the  nutritive  quality  is  either  the  lime  or  the 
salt  they  contain,  because  both  these  being  power- 
ful absorbents  o'  moisture,  give  a  vigour  lo  vegeta- 
tion beyond  what  either  the  season  or  soil  would 
afford.  In  Lincalshire,  where  bones  are  extensively 
used,  the  farmers  invariably  prefer  the  fcnrrftdj  de- 
scription— luch  as  the  leg  hones  of  horses  or  other 
animals. 

POTATOES. 
It  is  stited  in  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vl.)  He- 
rald, that  William  Cobb,  of  Morgan,  gathered  a 
trifle  shorl  of  three  bushels,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  pounds,  from  one  potato, 
planted  tht  past  spring. 


Too  much  iiffidcnce,  at  well  as  loo   forward  a 
disposition,  maf  impede  a  man's  fortune. 


No.  45-Vt.i..  11] 

The  Military  Boimy  Lam)s  or  Illinois. 
J.  S.  SniNStR,  Esq- 

Believing  Ihat  the  American  Farmer  cnibrafes  in 
its  scope  the  interests  of  erery  portion  of  the  L  lilt- 
ed Stales;  1  olfcr  the  following  sketch  of  n  territo- 
ry that  is  hepiniiing  to  occupy  a  consi>lcrahlc  share 
of  public  attention,  •rh.sc  romarUs  arc  the  result 
in  part,  of  the  acl.nl  ob^-rvalions  made  in  a  town 
of  several  weeks  during  the  past  autumn.  And  I"' 
TesidHc  have  been  derived  from  sources  upon  which 
I  feel  justified  in  reposing  the  utmost  confidence. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  state  of  Illinois  is  1  be- 
lieve pretty  well  known.  It  is,  with  but  little  excep- 
tion, a  prairie  country.  The  timber  generally  lying 
in  strips  along  the  water  courses.  It  is  conceded 
that  no  state  in  the  Union  possesses  a  soil  of  such 
universal  exuberance,  where  there  is  so  litlle  land 
incapable  of  the  most  productive  cultivation.  That 
part  of  the  »late,  however,  a  short  account  of  which 
I  purpose  submitting  to  you  at  present,  has  been 
until  very  recent Iv  but  little  visited  or  described. 

The  military  bounty  tract,  under  which  name  is 
included  the  north-west  corner.of  the  state,  lying  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers,  is  so  called 
because  it  was  reserved  by  the  Acts  of  Congress, 
of  May  6ih,  1S12.  and  of  April  29th,  1S16,  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  soldiers  of  the  late  war.  It 
comprises  the  counties  of  Calhoun,  Pike,  Adams, 
Schuyler,  Fulton.  McDonongh,  Hancock,  Warren, 
Knox,  Peoria,  Putnam,  Henry,  and  Mercer,  and 
covers  a  space  170  miles  in  length  by  an  average 
breadth  of  60  miles.  Three  fifths  of  this  have  been 
patented,  and  granted  to  the  soldiers,  the  title  to 
the  residue  is  still  in  the  United  Slates,  and  it  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale.  The  result  of  my  ob- 
aerrations  on  this  extensive  tract,  is  in  coincidence 
with  the  opinion  which  is  daily  gaining  ground; 
that  no  part  of  the  Western  country  unites  so  ma- 
ny advant.iges,  or  is  destined  in  a  few  years  to  sup- 
port so  dense  a  population.  I  am  well  aware  that 
ever  since  the  tide  of  emigration  first  received 
s  direction  loward.s  (he  west,  dilferent  spots  have 
from  time  to  time  been  urged  upon  public  notice, 
engrossed  for  a  while  the  altention  of  emigrants, 
and  finally  sunk  into  comparative  insignificance. 
This  consideration  induces  me  to  disregard  the  pro- 
digious rush  that  is  now  making  in  that  direction, 
and  which  is  peopling  the  tract  with  unexampled 
rapidity,  and  to  exercise  generally  a  greater  caution 
in  coming  to  a  conclusion.  A  short  review  of  its 
many  natural  advantages  cannot  I  think  but  satisfy 
everyone  capable  of  reflection,  that  the  emigrant 
who  selects  it  as  a  place  of  residence,  may  safely 
calculate  upon  seeing  a  populous  and  wealthy 
(etilement  grow  up  around  liim. 

An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  that  its  posi- 
tion between  the  two  great  rivers  already  mention- 
ed, which  converge  so  gradually  as  to  render  the 
whole  a  narrow  delta,  gives  it,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view, signal  advantages.  Of  these  rivers  the 
Mississippi  is  at  all  times,  except  when  full  of  ice, 
navigable  for  steam  boats;  and  in  fact  four  or  five 
boats  of  this  description,  are  now  constantly  run- 
ning along  the  western  coast  of  the  tract  to  the 
lead  country  above.  The  Illinois,  excepting  three 
or  four  months  in  the  year,  is  navigable  for  steam 
boats  as  high  as  the  rapids,  170  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  depth  of  its  channel,  the  siraightness 
of  its  course,  and  the  slowness  of  its  current,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  best  and  safest  for  navigable  pur- 
poses of  the  western  rivers.  Spoon  river,  one  of  its 
tributaries,  which  waters  some  of  the  finest  portions 
of  the  tract,  is  likewise  navigable  a  considerable 
distance  for  keel  boats.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  location   need   not  be  dwelt  on   for  a  moment. 
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yet  (illVrod  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  can  bo  procured 
in  (lie  eastern  markets.  The  lead  mine  country  on 
Fever  river,  furnishes  even  now,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
Icail  manufacture,  a  very  considerable  market  fur 
produce  of  every  description.  This  is  a  business 
which  is  destined  to  increase  far  beyond  the  antici- 
pations of  those  who  have  not  well  cunsideicd  the 
immense  advantages  Ihat  it  possesses  over  every 
oilier  mineral  country  known.  'I'he  market  of  the 
lower  country,  and  of  New  Orleans,  this  tract  of 
course  enjoys  in  common  with  all  that  border  on 
the  Mississippi.  One  other  outlet  must  soon  be 
opened  to  the  trade  of  this  state  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  feasibility  of  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Illinois  with  lake  Michigan,  has  been 
granted  from  the  earliest  inspection  of  the  country. 
For  proof  of  it  we  need  only  refer  to  the  often 
cited  fact,  Ihat  boats  loaded  upon  Lake  Michigan, 
hare  arrived  without  any  portage  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  Louis.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  this  object. 
Congress  have  granted  to  the  stale  of  Illinois  every 
alternate  section  of  land  along  the  route  of  the 
pro()osed  canal,  which  engineers  are  at  Ibis  lime 
engtged  in  surveying.  Without  calculating  too 
san!;uinely  upon  the  execution  of  this  great  work, 
we  nay  conclude  that  its  importance  to  the  country 
at  lirge  will  at  no  very  distant  day  secure  its  com- 
pletion. And  in  this  event  no  part  of  the  stale 
will  be  more  benefited  than  that  under  descrip- 
tion. 

The  soil  of  this  tract  differs  in  no  respect  as  to 
fertility  from  the  rest  of  the  stale.  There  is  scarce- 
ly Ic  be  found  an  acre  of  poor  land.  The  river 
bottcms  present  as  elsewhere  an  appearance  of  ex- 
ubennce  and  fertility,  of  which  an  individual  from 
the  fast  without  actual  inspection,  can  hardly  con- 
ceivt.  These  spots  where  they  are  not  subject  to 
inunlation  are  already  tolerably  settled,  and  are  in 
consilerable  demand.  The  upland  differs  in  appear- 
ance very  strikingly  from  most  of  the  residue  of  the 
state.  The  prairies,  which  in  the  lower  pari  of. the 
tract  ^^e  small,  and  well  interspersed  with  timber 
are  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  rolling  and  beauti- 
fully diversified  with  alternate  slopes  and  acclivi- 
lies,  presenting  landscapes  of  a  beauty  unsurpassed 
50  far  as  I  have  seen,  by  any  poriion  of  equal  ex- 
enl  in  our  country.  Those  who  have  visited  these 
egions  duiing  the  spring  and  early  part  of  sum- 
ner,  dwell  with  rapture  upon  the  loveliness  in 
vhich  nature  has  here  decked  hers'  If.  The  prai- 
lies  are  covered  with  a  carpet  of  the  richest  ver- 
Jure,  interspersed  in  the  utmost  profusion  with 
Howers  of  every  hue,  filling  the  air  with  perfume 
The  monotony  which  is  apt  to  weary  in  this  scene  of 
jeauty  where  the  prairies  are  level  and  extensive, 
IS  here  relieved  by  the  alternation  of  swells  and  hol- 
lows; and  diversified  by  the  frequency  of  groves  of 
limber,  which  give  to  the  country  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  reservations  of  woodland  and  hedge 
rows,  wiiich  the  farms  of  the  older  states  present, 
the  appearance  of  cultivation. 

It  will  readily  be  perceived  that  the  solid  advan- 
tages of  this  conformation  are  equal  to  the  beauty 
upon  which  we  have  dwelt.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  the  facility  with  which  farms  may  be  drain- 
ed, the  abundance  of  springs  and  rivulets,  wilh  one 
of  which  almost  every  plantation  may  be  supplied; 
and  we  should  coincide  wilh  the  general  opinion,  it 
we  mention  the  better  health  which  is  supposed  to 
be  enjoyed  in  such  a  region  than  in  a  level  one. 

Every  one  of  the  numerous  streams  to  which  I 
have  referred  exposes  in  its  channel  quarries  of 
the  best  description  of  building  stone,  smooth  in  its 
shape  and  easy  of  access.  A  single  circumstance 
will  serve  to  shew  the  advantage  enjoyed  in  this  re- 
pecl  over  some  highly  favoured  portions  of  adjoin- 


farther  than  to  remark  that  already,  before  the  set-  ling  territory.  A  farmer  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Uements  can  be  said  to  be  established,  or  the  soil  Illinois  river,  assured  me  that  he  carted  the  stone 
taxed  to  produce  necessaries  in  sufficient  abundance  wilh  which  he  walled  his  well,  no  less  than  16  miles. 
to  exchange  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  these  latter  are  | This  stone  lies  oevertheless,  so  far  beneath  the  sur- 


face as  not  to  iiiliTlere  in  the  slightest  decree  wilh 
the  passing  of  the  plough.  In  fad.  over  tlie  whole 
surface  of  the  soil,  a  tione  of  any  description  it  »el- 
ilom  to  be  met  wilh.  Coal  of  excellent  quahty  is 
found  diffused  in  irwxiiauslibic  quantities  ovir  near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  Irad;  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
inquired  at  a  single  place  without  being  informed 
that  this  fuel  had  been  discovered  in  the  vicinity. 
Its  importance  to  a  country  where  timber  is  so 
scarce,  can  hardly  be  overrated.  And  if  so  many 
locations  of  it  arc  already  known  in  the  cursory 
search  Ihat  has  been  made  for  it,  we  may  reasona- 
bly conclude  that  farther  invc'.ligatlun  will  shew  it 
in  still  greaterabundance.  Of  the  productiveness  of 
the  soil,  I  have  already  spoken.  Grain  of  every 
description,  yields  an  abundant  increase,  wilh  the 
most  careless  culture.  'I'he  method  of  raising  the 
first  crop  of  Indian  corn  is  curious.  Four  yoke  of 
oxen  attached  to  the  largest  sized  plough,  break  up 
the  sod.  And  so  lough  is  the  sward  of  the  prairie 
grass,  that  a  team  of  this  strength  is  requisite.  The 
corn  is  dropped  bcnealh  the  sod  at  suitable  inter- 
vals, and  from  Ibis  time  till  it  is  gathered,  the  hand 
of  man  is  not  applied  to  it,  and  yet  under  this  sin- 
gular system,  the  yield  is  seldom  less  than  25  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  Alter  the  first  year,  no  soil  ii  easier 
tilled  (it  is  of  a  loose  friable  texture,  being  a  mixture 
of  sand,  and  a  black  vegetable  mould,)  and  the  an- 
nual routine  of  farming  operations  may  be  carried 
as  far  as  the  industry  of  the  farmer  prompts  him; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  in  its  cul- 
tivation, the  crop  of  corn  will  vary  from  40  to  80 
bushels;  of  wheat  from  20  to  .ib  bushels  to  the  acre. 
It  is  generall/ said,  and  I  believe  wilh  truth,  that 
the  blue  grass  is  the  natural  growth  after  the  exter- 
mination of  that  of  the  prairies. 

As  far  as  rfgards  its  aptitude  for  fruit,  and  gar- 
den vegetables,  I  doubt  ivhether  it  can  be  surpass- 
ed; peach  and  apple  trees,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
tried,  grow  vigourously;  the  former  is  exempt  here 
from  the  worm,  or  whatever  else  it  is,  that  is  so  de- 
structive at  the  east.  I  have  seen  onions  in  quanti- 
ties, raised  from  the  seed,  one  fourth  of  which 
would  measure  from  8  to  10  inches  in  circumference; 
of  the  size  ty  which  beets,  radishes,  turnips,  Stc. 
sometimes  attain,  stories  were  told  to  me  by  people 
of  respectaoility,  that  to  Eastern  ears  I  should  be 
afraid  to  repeat.  It  has  been  said,  I  know,  that 
though  IhJ  growth  of  these  esculents  is  vigorous, 
yet  their  flavour  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  same  arti- 
cles at  the  east.  To  this  opinion  I  do  entirely  de- 
mur. The  question  to  be  sure  is  one  purely  of  taste, 
and  one  consequently  which  it  is  not  easy  to  bring 
to  a  conclusion.  The  weight  of  authority,  however, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge  (;ind  individually  I  give  it 
my  concurrence)  inclines  to  the  belief  that  such  a 
distinction  is  altogether  visionary. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

LATE  ENGLISH  FAIRS. 

At  Horncastle  fair,  21«t  August,  hunters  were  im- 
mediatelv  purchased  with  groat  avidity  at  high  pri- 
aes.  a  seven  years  old  light  b.iy  proiluced  Jt^OO,  se- 
veral £150  each.  Wilton  fair,  Sept.  13th,  there 
were  84.000  sheep!  at  Lewes  fair  40,000  sheep!  at 
Wlieyhill  last  October  ."-Mr,  150,000  sheep  and 
lambs! 

FAIRS  IN  IRELAND. 

At  Vromore  Fair,  which  took  place  on  the  13lh 
of  ^u^iist,  and  Was  largely  supplied,  yearling  calves 
produced  from  3i  I0».  to  51;  milch  cows,  7/.  10». 
lo  10/;  strippers,  8i  lOs  to  12(  and  fat  sheep,  17s. 
to  S-2i.  each;  (al  pigs,  2.'}8.  to  SOj.  per  cwl. 

Benaghin  Fair,  Sept.  25.— The  number  of  sheep 
penned  was  above  27,000,  or  about  2,000  more  than 
at  our  last  September  fair.  The  trade  was,  through- 
out, »ery  dull,  with  wethers  at  from  24«.  to  S9t.; 
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ewes  17«.  lo  25s;  and  lainl's,  9j.  to  lis.  6J.  lmcIi. 
Good  horses  were  dear,  liicmuli  unprececieiilly  nu- 
merous, say  not  less  titan  8,0u0:  any  tiling  of  a  sig 
horse  sold  lor  thirty  guineas  each,  aiid  .-i.xly  guinias 
each  were  demanded  for  three  years  old  coll?;  in 
either,  however,  little  was  doinp;.  '1  he  bullock  fair 
was,  on  the  third  day,  con)|iletely  overwhelmed 
with  fat  and  store  beasts,  which  were  ultimately  all 
jolil;  but  the  prices  obtained  for  llicm  were  from 
2(1s.  toSOs.  per  head  beneath  those  llie sellers  had  an- 
ticipated. The  trade  was,  throughout,  depressingly 
dull. 

Ballinaslne  October  Fair— The  number  of  sliccp 
penned  was  about  78,000;  70,014  of  which  were 
sold-  The  trade  was  throughout  very  dull,  with 
wethers  at  from  6s.  to  10s  ;  ewes,  4s.  to  5s.;  and 
lambs,  full  3s.  beneath  last  year's  prices,— wethers 
selling  at  from  20>.  lo  34s;  ewes,  19s.  lo  36s.;  and 
lambs,  8s.  to  Us.;  oxen,  7/.  to  Hi;  and  heifers,  7/. 
lo  I  U.  1  Is-  each.  In  horses,  which  were  numerous, 
little  was  doing.  Nearly  8,000  sheep  and  a  great 
number  of  neat  cattle  and  horses  left  the  fair  unsold. 


POTATOES. 

SMinmer/ieU,  Baltimore  County,  Jan.  ISth,  IS30. 
J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

.Sir, —  From  mislaying  my  memorandum  I  was 
prevented  from  giving  you  earlier  the  result  of  a 
small  experiment  in  the  application  of  several  kinds 
of  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  my  last  crop  of  po- 
tatoes; and  I  am  convinced  wc  have  yet  lo  acquire 
much  information  on  the  subject  and  the  mode  of 
planting  this  delicious  vegetable.  I  4e>ign  continu- 
ing my  inquiries,  and  shall  endeavour  lo  ascertain, 
the  cause  of  decay  in  that  valuable  culinary,  which 
fact  every  practical  farmer  has  experienced  loamount 
to  a  partial  destruction  of  that  imporlant  article  as 
lo  quality,  I  may  say  quantity,  by  constantly  resort- 
ing !o  the  same  family  for  cuttings,  which  1  think 
calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  eyes  without 
multiplying  and  improving  the  quality  of  the  crop, 
I  mean  the  ordinary  mode  of  cutting.  L^st  year  i 
cut  the  pieces  with  much  care,  leaving  but  one 
shoot  or  eye  to  each  planting.  1  made  about  twen- 
ty-five bushcU;  drill,  say  six  inches  apart,  the  rows 
three  feet  apart,  three  and  a  half  acres  which  in 
the  common  way  would  have  taken  upwards  of 
fifty.  Here  was  economy  at  once  of  fifty  |)er  cent, 
in  planting,  and  I  am  convinced  of  one  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the'product.  Being  but  one  stalk,  it  was 
unincumbered  with  that  variety  generally  putting 
up  and  producing  only  inferior  roots,  inleriupting 
each  other,  and  affording  a  great  show  of  vines 
with  but  little  fruit.  I  examined  my  crop  in  a  va- 
riety of  places,  a  single  stalk  yielded  from  six  to 
twelve,  and  even  fourteen  potatoes,  few  unfit  for 
table  use.  Had  I  pursued  the  usual  way  I  might 
have  had  a  luxuriant  crop  of  vines,  with  fewer 
bushels,  and  much  smaller  potatoes.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  but  one  alternative  exists  to  prevent  this 
deterioration  in  the  quality  of  this  vegetable.  In- 
stcail  of  the  farmer  resorting  to  an  interchange  of 
plantings  with  his  neighbour,  which  has  usually  been 
deemed  the  only  resort  to  keep  up  the  original,  we 
should  recur  to  the  seed,  the  great  fountain  of  exis- 
tence, and  by  this  means  only  perpetuate  indefinite- 
ly the  same  species.  Vi-.;etables,  more  particularly 
protuberously  rooted,  have  their  periods  of  increase, 
duration  ami  decline,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
yield  the  same  cpiality  beyond  a  given  lime. 
Whether  the  Engli^ll  and  lri,>.h  potato  has  been  per- 
petuated by  their  cxpiTiencc  in  Ihis  matter,  or  from 
economy  in  growing  from  the  seed  I  cannot  say. 

Suppose  the  grower  of  onions  was  lo  adhere  to 
this  mode  of  planting,  would  it  not  be  imbecility 
and  extravagance  lo  cut  large  onions-!  This  is 
often  done,  and  the  flavour  and  species  is  at  once 
impaired.  From  an  inconsidirable  piece  of  ground, 
and  a  cecurceoce  to  the  seed  he  is  enabled  to  grow 


young  onions  sufficient  for  a  large  crop,  the  lollow- 
ing  season;  the  same  practice  should  be  extended  to 
potatoes. 

I  contemplate  planting  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bushels  of  potatoes  the  ensuing  year,  which  at  last 
spring's  prices  amounts  to  two  hundred  dollars,  an 
important  item  for  seed  in  a  farmer's  expenses.  The 
labour  of  cutting  and  securing  that  quantity  would 
have  preserved  seed  sufficient  lo  have  grown  a 
large  crop,  and  thus  much  saved  to  the  consumer 
and  cultivator. 

My  last  year's  crop  was  fine,  both  in  size  and 
quality.  I  sold  to  a  gentleman  of  Baltimore  a  quan- 
tity, and  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  them,  that 
he  required  a  further  supply-  I  was  present  atllic 
delivery,  and  was  invited  to  dine;  he  recommended 
the  potatoes,  I  could  scarcely  believe  them  to  betlic 
same  kind.  1  made  free  to  inquire  of  the  lady  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  cooked.  1  soon  learn- 
ed that  the  character  of  the  potato  was  destroyed 
by  being  put  into  cold  water,  and  suffered  lo  re- 
main until  their  meats  were  done  and  thus  rendered 
scarcely  fit  for  stock  to  eat.  I  would  make  it  asiiie 
qua  non,  in  the  employment  of  a  cook  whether  or 
not,  they  understood  cooking  potatoes.  I  would 
here  hint  to  the  cook  as  well  as  the  cultivator, that 
potatoes  should  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  not  rely  upon  steaming  them,  and  cannot 
be  cooked  too  quick.  The  water  extracts  that  strong 
and  acid  quality  common  to  all  tuberous  rioted 
vegetables.  We  often  have  them  prepared  whilst 
the  cloth  is  spreading  for  dinner,  say  fiftem  or 
twenty  minutes.  You  will  perceive  from  the  table 
below;  the  great  variation  in  the  product,  particu- 
larly where  animal  manure  was  a  component. 
Slacked  ashes  yielding  but  trifling,  the  vines  declin- 
ing much  earlier  than  either  of  the  others,  atd  in 
early  succession  those  covered  with  a  mixtuie  ol 
animal  manure.  I  planted  the  second  day  of  June 
in  a  light  rye  stubble,  regarding  equality  o:'  soil, 
and  marked  with  oil  colours  slakes  set  up  lo  remain 
until  the  crop  was  gathered,  and  to  be  more  exact 
I  resorted  to  weight  instead  of  measuremcnl,  which 
is  as  follows: 
No.  1  produced  IOC  lbs.  manure  dry  hay. 

2  "         155  "  hay  and  straw  with  cow  am 

horse  manure. 

3  "  80 "  corn  husks. 

4  "         155  "  hog  pen  manure. 

5  "  108  "  potatoes  alone- 

6  "         114  "  dry  rye  straw. 

7  "         113  "  cow  manure. 

8  "  52 "  slacked  ashes. 

9  "         138  "chaff. 

10  "         100 "  cornstalks. 

11  "  85  "  carpenter's  shavings. 

12  "         162  "  green  grass. 
1.3         '•         140 "  oat  straw. 

14  ■'         143  "  wheat  straw. 

15  •'        275  "  stable  manure  above. 

16  "         101  "  small  brush. 

17  "        273  "  stable   manure    well    rolled 

(beneath.) 

18  "         197  "  long  stable  manure  beneath. 
I   should   have  tried  other  kinds  of  manure,  but 

they  were  not  at  hand,  and  was  hurried  Irom  ap- 
pearances of  wet  weather. 

Joseph  C.  Cockey. 


HOKTZCUZiTUKS. 


Captain  Edmund  Freeman  of  Welldeet,  Mass. 
last  season  gathered  35  bushels  of  apples  from  a 
single  tree  in  his  garden,  S3  years  old.  The  tree 
is  in  a  sheltered  situation,  and  the  fruit  resembles 
the  Pearmain. 


Two  Beets  were  raisol  the  present  season  by 
George  Buchanan,  Esq.  of  Pennsylvania,  the  joint 
weight  of  which  was  201  pounds. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
MILK  OF  THE  COW  TREE. 
Mr.  Fessenden,— In  jour  paper  of  December 
25th,  is  a  short  notice  of  the  Cow  tree  of  Colombia. 
Having,  through  the  politeness  of  Franklin  Litch- 
field, Esq.  American  Consul  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
received  a  quantity  of  the  juice  of  this  tree,  togeth- 
er with  a  piece  of  the  bark,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
cabinet  of  the  University,  I  have  submitted  it  to  a 
chemical  examination.  From  the  situation  where 
the  specimen  I  received  was  taken,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  [irobable  that  the  tree  might  be 
readily  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  Mr.  Litciikield  has  been  requested  lo 
procure  small  plants  or  seeds  for  cultivation  in  the 
Botanic  tiardcn  in  Cambridge. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Litch- 
field's letter; — "1  have  the  pleasure  lo  send  you  a 
bottle  of  the  milk  of  the  Arbol  de  la  Vaca,  or  Cow 
tree,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Galacto- 
detidrons,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  the  bark  which  1  cut 
from  the  tree,  out  of  which  I  assisted  to  collect  the 
milk  contained  in  said  bottle.  The  tree  from  tvhich 
1  took  the  milk,  grew  upon  a  mountain  in  Patane- 
mo,  about  five  leagues  from  this  port,  and  at  a 
height  of  from  3  to  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  its  circumference  was  about  24  yards,  and  its 
elevation,  I  should  judge,  nearly  140  feet.  At  this 
altitude  the  temperature  is  quite  cool,  and  for  five 
or  six  months  of  the  year,  the  atmosphere  is  quite 
damp,  and  frequent  rains  fall  on  the  mountains.  I 
also  send  a  small  piece  of  the  wax  which  has  been 
formed  by  merely  exposing  the  milk  lo  the  air." 

The  specimen  of  the  juice  received,  is  white, and 
in  general  bears  a  very  close  resemblance  to  cows* 
milk,  or  rather  cream;  it  is,  however,  somewhat 
thicker  and  has  a  viscid  feel.  By  exposure  to  the 
air,  its  color  is  changed  to  a  light  brown,  and  the 
viscidity  is  increased  by  drying  till  it  becomes  of  the 
consistency  of  wax;  in  this  state  it  has  the  color  of 
rosin. 

The  odor  of  this  specimen  is  nearly  the  same  ai 
that  of  sour  cream,  and  its  taste  is  similar. 

When  heated,  it  presents  the  same  appearances  at 
cows'  milk.  By  continuing  the  application  of  heat, 
a  substance  resembling  wax  is  obtained,  which  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  perhaps  become  of  use 
in  some  of  the  arts.  This  substance  has  some  re- 
semblance to  Caoutchouc  It  can  be  made  lo  answer 
the  purposes  of  wax  in  forming  candles,  as  it  burns 
with  the  emission  of  a  pure  and  strong  light. 

A  fibrous  matter  is  separable  from  the  milk,  very 
analojous  to  the  fibrin  of  animals. 

There  are  some  circumstances  in  which  this  high- 
ly curious  and  interesting  liquid  differs  from  cows' 
milk,  viz.  the  absence  of  what  is  commonly  called 
curd,  and  albumen.  Wax,  fibrin,  sugar,  and  co- 
loring matter  are  the  principal  substances  obtained 
from  the  juice  by  analysis. 

'I'lic  tree  which  affords  this  milk,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Humboldt,  and  the  Spanish  naluralisia 
RivEiio  and  Boussingoult.  "I  confess,"  says 
HuMROLDT,  "that,  among  the  great  number  of  cu- 
rious phenomena  I  have  observed  in  the  course  of 
my  travels,  there  are  few  >vliich  have  made  a  stron- 
ger iinpressiun  on  my  mind  than  the  cow  tree.  All 
that  has  any  connexion  with  milk,  all  that  relates  lo 
cereab,  inspires  us  with  an  interest  which  is  not 
simply  that  of  the  knowledge  of  causes,  but  which 
is  connectcil  with  another  series  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings. We  cannot,  without  difficulty,  believe  that 
the  human  species  can  exist  without  farinaceous 
subslatccs,  nor  without  the  nutritious  milk  con- 
tained m  the  bosom  of  a  mother,  which  is  intended 
for  the  long  weakness  of  infancy.  The  starcbj 
nature  of  grains, — an  object  of  religious  veneration 
among  so  many  ancient  and  modern  nations,  it  di*- 
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seminalcJ  in  (lie  sccdn,  aiul  >le|iuM(vil  ii\  (lie  raul" 
of  »Tgctablc»;  iDilk  nppoars  exclusivoly  to  be  Hie 
produclion  of  annual  organization,  ^^ncll  arc  tli<' 
impressions  >vc  have  rcrciveil  in  cliililliood,  ami 
»uch  is  the  cause  of  the  astoni>hmcnt  we  feel  at  llie 
eight  of  the  tree  we  arc  goinj;  to  describe.  Ucrc 
our  emotion  is  not  caused  by  the  dark,  thick  8oh- 
tude  of  «ood.<,  nor  by  tlie  majestic  courses  ol  ri- 
vers, nor  by  those  mountains  covered  with  eleinil 
»noiT,  but  a  few  drops  of  a  vesclable  juice,  make 
us  sensible  of  the  power  and  fecundity  of  natur;. 
On  the  barren  decUvitics  of  a  rock  grows  a  tree, 
nhose  leaves  are  dry  and  coriaceous.  Its  thick,  lip- 
Deous  roots  scarcely  enter  the  rock;  for  seven! 
months  in  the  year,  rain  scarcely  waters  its  f.ui 
•hapcd  leaves.  The  branches  appear  dry  aid 
dead.  But  when  an  incision  is  made  in  the  Irurk, 
K  sweet  and  nutritious  milk  flows  from  it.  It  is  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun  that  the  vegetable  liquid  rins 
most  abundantly.  Then  the  natives  and  negroes 
are  seen  to  come  from  all  parts,  provided  with  ves- 
•els,  to  receive  the  milk,  which  becomes  yellow, 
and  thickens  at  the  surface.  Some  empty  their 
vessels  under  the  same  tree;  others  carry  them  to 
their  children.  It  is  like  a  shepherd  distributing  to 
his  family  the  milk  of  his  flock." — Humboldt,  Viy- 
age  aux  Regions  Equinoxialcs  du  J^ouveau  continent, 
lib.  V.  chapter  xvi. 

■  The  following  is  from  the  account  of  Messrs.  Ri- 
Tsao,  and  Boussingoclt; — "If  those  who  possess 
these  precious  trees  near  their  habitations,  drink 
with  so  much  pleasure  their  beneficent  juice,  with 
what  delight  will  the  traveller,  who  penetrates  into 
these  high  mountains,  appease  with  it  his  Lunger 
and  thirst?  Thus  we  have  seen,  on  the  road  from 
Patito,  to  Puerto  Cabello,  all  these  trees  full  of  in- 
cisions, made  by  the  travellers,  who  suck  them  with 
anxiety.  It  would  be  suflicient,  it  appears  to  us, 
that  this  milk  could  be  used  as  an  aliment,  to  valje 
it,  and  invite  to  the  cultivation  of  the  trees  whi;h 
furnish  it:  but  nature  has  been  pleased  to  make  it 
ftill  more  precious  and  useful;  for  besides  contan- 
ing  so  nutritious  a  substance  as  fibrin,  it  also  coi- 
tains.in  abundance,  an  exquisite  kind  of  wax,  which 
may  be  extracted  with  great  facility." 

Yours,  &c.  J.  W.  \V. 

Harvard  University,  Jan.  2,  1830. 
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(From  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy.) 
To  THE  Labouring  Classes  op  this  Kingdom, 

(E.VCI.ASD.) 

1.  Throughout  this  little  work,  which  is  intended 
to  be  comprised  in  Six  A'umhcrs,  I  shall  number  the 
paragraphs,  in  order  to  he  able,  at  some  stages  of  lie 
work,  to  refer,  with  the  more  facility,  to  parts  iIbI 
have  gOQe  before.  The  last  number  will  contain 
an  Index,  by  the  means  of  which  the  several  mat- 
ters may  be  turned  to  without  loss  of  lime;  far, 
when  Economy  is  the  subject,  time  is  a  thing,  wbfch 
ought  by  no  means  to  he  overlooked. 

2-  The  word  Economy,  like  a  great  many  others, 
has,  in  its  application,  been  very  much  abused.  It 
is  generally  used  as  if  it  mcancd  parsimony,  stift;i- 
ness.or  niggardliness;  and,  at  best,  merely  the  re- 
fraining from  expending  money.  Hence  misers 
and  close-fisted  men  disguise  their  propensity  jnd 
conduct  under  the  name  of  Economy;  whereas  the 
most  liberal  disposilion,  a  disposition  precisely  ihc 
contrary  of  that  of  the  miser,  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  economy. 

S.  Economy  means,  management,  and  nothing 
more;  and  it  is  generally  applied  to  the  afl'airs  of  a 
bouse  and  family,  which  affairs  are  an  object  of  the 
greatest  importance,  whether  as  relating  to  indi- 
Tiduals  or  to  a  nation.  A  nation  is  made  powerful 
and  honoured  in  the  world  not  so  much  by  the  Dum- 


lii'r  of  ilH  piopic  as  liy  the  ability  and  cliararter  of 
Ihal  people;  and  the  aliihly  and  character  of  a  peo- 
ple depend,  in  a  grc.it  measure,  upon  the  ccnnumy 
of  the  several  families  which, all  taken  togclhi-r, 
make  up  the  nation-  There  never  ytt  was,  and  ne- 
ver will  be,  a  nation  permanently  great,  consisting, 
lor  the  greater  part,  of  wretched  and  miserable  fa- 
milies. 

-I.  In  every  view  of  the  matter,  therefore,  it  is 
desirable,  that  the  families  of  which  a  nation  con- 
sists should  be  happily  oil";  and,  as  this  depends,  in 
a  great  degree,  upon  the  management  of  (heir  con- 
cerns, the  present  work  is  intended  to  convey  to  the 
families  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in  particular,  siicl 
information  as  1  think  may  be  useful  with  regard  to 
that  management. 

5.  I  lay  it  down  as  a  maxim,  that,  for  a  family 
to  be  happy,  they  must  be  well  supplied  w'llh  food 
and  raiment.  It  is  a  sorry  elfjrt  that  people  make 
to  persuade  others,  or  to  persuade  themselves,  that 
they  can  be  happy  in  a  stale  of  want  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  doctrines,  which  fanaticism 
preaches,  and  which  teach  men  to  be  content  with 
poverty,  have  a  very  pernicious  tendency,  and  are 
calculated  to  favour  tyrants  by  giving  them  passive 
slaves.  To  live  well,  to  enjoy  all  things  that  make 
life  pleasant,  is  the  right  of  every  man  who  con- 
stantly uses  his  strength  judiciously  and  lawfully. 
It  is  to  blaspheme  God  to  suppose,  that  he  created 
men  to  be  miserable,  to  hunger,  thirst,  and  perish 
with  cold,  in  the  midst  of  that  abundance  which  is 
the  fruit  of  their  own  labour.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  applauding  "happy  poverty,"  which  applause  is 
so  much  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  I  despise 
the  man  that  is  poor  and  contended;  for,  such  con- 
tent is  a  certain  proof  of  a  base  disposition,  a  dis- 
position which  is  the  enemy  of  all  industry,  all  ex- 
ertion, all  love  of  independence. 

6.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  by  pover- 
ty I  mean  real  want  a  real  insufficiency  of  the  food 
and  raiment  and  lodging  necessary  to  health  and 
decency;  and  not  that  imaginary  poverty,  of  »vhicli 
some  persons  complain.  The  man,  who,  by  his 
own  and  his  family's  labour,  can  provide  a  suffici- 
ency of  food  and  raiment  and  a  comfortable  dwel- 
ling place,  is  not  a  poor  man.  There  must  be  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  degrees  in  every  civil  society,  and, 
indeed,  so  it  is  even  amongst  the  savage  tribes- 
There  must  be  different  degrees  of  wealth;  some 
must  have  more  than  others;  and  tlie  richest  must 
be  a  great  deal  richer  than  the  least  rich.  But,  it 
is  necessary  to  the  very  e.\istence  of  a  people,  that 
nine  out  of  ten  should  live  xvholly  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow;  and,  is  it  not  degrading  to  human  na- 
ture, that  all  the  nine  tenths  should  be  called  poor; 
and,  what  is  still  worse,  C(i//  themselves  poor,  and  be 
contented  in  that  degraded  slate? 

7-  The  laws,  the  economy,  or  management,  of  a 
stale  may  be  such  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
labourer,  however  skilful  and  industrious,  to  main- 
lain  his  family  in  health  and  decency;  and,  such 
has,  for  many  years  past,  been  the  management  o( 
the  aflairs  of  this  once  truly  great  and  happy  land. 
A  system  of  paper  money,  the  cITect  of  which  was 
to  take  from  the  labourer  the  half  of  his  earnings, 
was  what  no  industry  and  care  could  make  head 
against.  I  do  not  pretend, thatthis  was  done  by  design. 
But,  no  mailer  for  the  cause;  such  was  the  effect. 

8.  Better  times,  however,  are  approaching.  The 
labourer  now  appears  likely  to  obtain  that  hire  of 
which  he  is  worthy;  and,  therefore,  this  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  time  to  press  upon  him  the  duly  of 
using  his  best  exertions  for  the  rearing  of  his  fami- 
ly in  a  manner  that  must  give  him  the  best  security 
for  happiness  to  himself,  his  wife  and  children,  and 
to  make  him,  in  all  respects,  what  bis  forefathers 
were.  The  people  of  England  have  been  famed, 
in  all  ages,  for  their  good  living;  for  the  abundance 
of  their  food  and  goodness  of  their  attire.  The  old 
sayiogj  about  English  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 


ding, and  abuut  Khgl(,h  lio.|,ilalily.l,..d  not  Ihcir 
(oundalion  in  iif,(/,|.,jf.  And,  in  »pile  of  all  Ihc  re- 
(ineiiicnlii  of  Mckly  minds,  it  it  abundant  living 
amongst  the  pr-oplc  at  lar-e,  which  n  the  great  tei.t 
of  good  governinenl,  and  Iho  nurest  batii  of  na- 
tional Krcatness  and  security. 

il.  If  the  labourer  have  his  fair  wagen;  if  there 
be  no  false  weights  and  measures,  whether  of  mo- 
ney or  of  goods,  by  whirl,  |„  j,  d.fraudcd;  if  Iho 
laws  be  equal  in  their  effect  on  all  men;  if  he  be 
called  upon  lor  no  more  than  his  due  nharc  of  the 
expenses  necessary  lo  support  Ihc  government  and 
defend  the  country,  he  has  no  reason  lo  complain. 
If  the  largeness  of  his  family  <leniand  extraordina- 
ry labour  and  care,  these  are  due  from  him  to  it- 
He  is  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  that  family;  and. 
therefore,  he  is  not,  except  in  cases  of  accidental 
calamity,  lo  throw  upon  others  the  burthen  of  tup- 
porting  it.  Besides,  "little  children  are  as  arrow* 
in  the  hands  of  the  giant,  ami  blessed  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them."  'I'hat  is  to  say, 
children,  if  they  bring  their  cares,  bring  also  their 
pleasures  ind  solid  advantages.  They  become,  verr 
soon,  so  many  assistants  and  props  lo  the  parents, 
who,  when  old  age  comes  on,  are  amply  repaid  for 
all  the  toil  and  all  the  cares  that  children  have  oc- 
casioned in  their  infancy-  To  be  without  sure  and 
safe  friends  in  the  world  makes  life  not  worth  hav- 
ing; and  whom  can  we  be  so  sure  of  as  of  our  chil- 
dren. Brothers  and  sisters  are  a  mutual  support 
We  see  them,  in  almost  every  case,  grow  up  into 
prosperity,  when  Ihey  act  the  part  that  the  impulses 
of  nature  prescribe.  When  cordially  united,  a 
father  and  sons,  or  a  family  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
may,  in  almost  any  state  of  life,  set  what  is  called 
misfortune  at  defiance. 

10.  These  considerations  are  much  more  thaa 
enough  to  sweeten  the  toils  and  cares  of  parents, 
and  to  make  them  regard  every  additional  child  as 
an  additional  blessing.  But,  that  children  may  be 
a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  care  must  be  taken  of 
their  education.  This  word  has,  of  late  years,  been 
so  perverted,  so  corrupted,  so  abused,  in  its  appli- 
cation, that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  use  it  here.  Yet 
I  must  not  suffer  it  to  be  usurped  by  cant  and  ty- 
ranny- I  must  use  it;  but,  not  without  clearly  say- 
ing what  I  mean. 

11.  Education  means  breeding  up,  bringing  up,  or 
reming  up;  and  nothing  more.  This  includes  eve- 
ry thing  with  regard  to  the  mind  as  well  the  body 
of  the  child;  but,  of  late  years,  it  has  been  so  used 
as  to  have  no  sense  applied  to  it  but  that  of  book- 
leamine;,  with  which,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  it  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do.  It  is,  indeec^,  proper,  and  it  is 
the  duly,  of  every  parent,  to  teach,  or  cause  lo  be 
taught,  their  children  as  much  as  Ihey  can  of  books, 
after,  and  not  before,  all  the  measures  are  safely 
laken  for  enabling  Ihem  lo  get  Iheir  living  by  la- 
liiiur,  or,  for  providing  them  a  living  without  labour, 
and  that,  too,  out  of  the  means  obtained  and  se- 
cured by  the  parents  out  of  their  own  income.  The 
taste  of  the  limes  unhappily,  is  to  give  lo  children 
something  of  book-learning  with  a  view  of  placing 
Ihem  to  live,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  labour 
of  other  people.  Very  seldom,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, has  this  succeeded,  even  during  the  wasteful 
public  expenditure  of  the  last  thirty  years;  and,  in 
the  limes  that  are  approaching,  it  cannot,  I  thank 
God,  succeed  at  all.  When  the  project  has  failed, 
what  disappointment,  mortification  and  misery,  lo 
both  parent  and  child!  The  latter  is  spoiled  as  a  la- 
bourer; his  book-learning  has  only  made  him  con- 
ceited; into  some  course  of  desperation  he  falls; 
and  Ihe  end  is  but  too  often  not  only  wretched  but 
ignominious. 

12.  Understand  me  clearly  here,  however;  for,  it 
is  Ihe  duty  of  parents  lo  give,  if  they  be  able, 
book-learning  to  their  children,  having  first  laken 
care  lo  make  Ihem  capable  of  earning  their  living 
by  bodily  labour-    When  that  object  has  once  be«a 
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secured,  the  other  may,  if  llie  ability  remain,  be 
attended  to.  But,  1  ara  wholly  a(;ainst  children 
wasting  their  time  in  the  Idleness  of  what  is  called 
education;  and  particularly  in  schools  over  which 
the  paicnts  have  no  control,  and  where  nothing  is 
(aught  but  the  rudiments  of  servility,  pauperism 
and  slavery. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


ZiADIES'  SSrAKTSaXSNT. 


(From  the  Companion  to  the  British  .■ilmanac.) 
ON  CLOTHING. 
A  very  striking  fact,  exhibited  by  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  is  the  very  large  proportion  of  persons 
who  die  of  consumption.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
enter  into  any  gener.il  remarks  upon  the  nature  of 
that  fatal  disease.  In  very  many  cases  the  origin 
of  a  consumption  is  an  ordinary  cold;  and  that 
cold  is  frequently  taken  through  the  want  of  a  pro- 
per attention  to  clothing,  particularly  in  females. 
We  shall,  therefore,  offer  a  few  general  remarks 
upon  this  subject,  so  important  to  the  health  of  all 
classes  of  persons. 

Nothing  is  more  necessary  to  a  comfortable  state 
of  e.iistence  than  that  the  body  should  be  kept  in 
nearly  an  uniform  temperature.  The  Almighty 
wisilom,  which  made  the  senses  serve  as  instru- 
ments of  pleasure  for  our  gratification  and  of  pain 
for  our  protection,  has  rendered  the  feelings  arising 
from  excess  or  deficiency  of  heat  so  aciile,  that  we 
instinctively  seek  shelter  from  the  scorihing  heat 
and  freezing  cold.  We  bathe  our  limbs  in  the  cool 
stream,  or  clothe  our  bodies  with  the  warm  fleece. 
We  court  the  breeze  or  carefully  avoid  il.  But  no 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  injurious  effects  of  heat  or 
cold  would  avail  us,  if  nature  had  not  furnished  us, 
in  common  with  other  animals  (in  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  skin  and  lungs,)  with  a  power  of 
preserving  the  heat  of  the  body  uniform,  under  al- 
most every  variety  of  temperature  to  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  liable.  The  skin,  by  increase  of  the 
per.spiration,  carries  off  the  excess  of  heat;  the 
lungs,  by  decomposing  the  atmosphere,  supjily  the 
loss; — so  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  bouy  are 
preserved  at  a  temperature  of  about  ninety-eight 
degrees,  under  all  circumstances.  In  addition  to 
(he  important  share  which  the  function  of  perspira 
tiiin  has  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  body,  it 
serves  the  further  purpose  of  an  outlet  to  the  con- 
Jlitulion,  by  which  it  gets  rid  of  matters  that  are 
no  longer  useful  in  its  economy. 

The  excretory  function  of  the  skin  is  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  health  that  we  ought  at 
all  times  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  means  of  se- 
curing its  being  duly  pprformed;  for  if  the  matters 
that  ought  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  by  the 
pores  of  the  skin  are  retained,  they  invariably  prove 
injurious.  When  8[)caking  of  the  excremcniitious 
matter  of  the  skin,  wo  do  not  mean  the  sensible 
moisture  w'.:ic.h  is  poured  out  in  hot  weather,  or 
when  the  body  is  heated  by  exercise;  but  a  matter 
which  is  too  subtile  for  the  senses  to  take  cogni- 
sance of— which  is  continually  passing  off  from 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  which  has  lieen  called 
the  insensible  perspiration.  This  insensible  perspi- 
ration is  the  true  excretion  of  the  skin. 

A  suppression  of  tlni  insensible  perspiration  is  a 
prevailing  symptom  in  almost  all  diseases,  it  is  the 
>ole  cause  of  many  fevers.  Very  many  chronic 
diseases  have  no  other  cause.  In  warm  weather, 
and  particularly  in  hot  climates,  the  functions  of 
the  skin  being  prodigiously  increased,  all  Ihc  con- 
sequences of  in(errupliog  them  are  proportionably 
datigerous. 

Besides  the  function  of  perspiration,  the  skin  has, 
ia  cotntoon  with  every  other  surface  of  the  body,  a 
process,  by  meaas  of  appropriate  ressels,  of  absor- 
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bing  or  taking  up,  and   conveying  into   the   blood 
vessels,  any  thin 
is  also  the  p 
touch  is  disti 

The  skin  is  supplied  with  glands,  which  provide 
an  oily  matter  that  renders  it  impervious  to  water, 
arid  thus  secures  the  evaporation  of  the  sensible 
perspiration.  Were  this  oily  matter  deficient,  the 
skin  would  become  sodden,  as  is  the  case  when  it 
has  been  removed,— a  fact  to  be  observed  in  the 
hands  of  washerwomen,  when  it  is  destroyed  by  the 
solvent  powers  of  the  soap.  The  hair  serves  as  so 
many  capillary  tubes  to  conduct  the  perspired  fluid 
from  the  skin. 

The  three  powers  of  the  skin— perspiration,  ab- 
sorption, and  feeling,  are  so  dependent  on  each 
other,  that  it  is  impossililc  for  one  to  be  deranged 
without  the  other  two  being  also  disordered.  For 
if  a  man  be  exposed  to  a  frosty  atmosphere,  in  a 
state  of  inactivity,  or  without  sufficient  clothing, 
till  his  limbs  become  stiff  and  his  skin  insensible, 
the  vessels  that  excite  the  perspiration  and  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  partake  of  the  torpor  that  has  seiz- 
ed OH  the  nerves  of  feeling,  nor  will  they  regain 
their  lost  activity  till  the  sensibility  be  completely 
restored.  The  danger  of  suddenly  attempting  to 
restore  sensibility  to  frozen  parts  is  well  known. 
If  the  addition  of  warmth  be  not  very  gradual,  the 
vitally  of  the  part  will  be  destroyed. 

This  consideration  of  the  functions  of  the  skin 
will  at  once  point  out  the  necessity  of  an  especial 
attention,  in  a  fickle  climate,  to  the  subject  of 
clothing.  Every  one's  experience  must  have  shown 
him  how  extremely  capricious  the  weather  is  in  this 
country.  Our  experience  of  this  great  inconstancy 
in  the  temperature  of  the  air  ought  to  have  in- 
structed us  how  to  secure  ourselves  from  its  effects. 
The  chief  end  proposed  by  clothing  ought  to  be 
protection  from  the  cold;  and  it  never  can  be  too 
deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  (especially  of  those 
who  have  the  care  of  children,)  that  .i  degree  of 
cold  that  amounts  to  shivering  cannot  be  felt,  under 
any  circumstances,  without    injury   to   the   health; 


unless  io  ,nuck  of  it  be  worn,  and  il  be  so  worn  as 

0  would 
oollen  is 

r      ,■■.,.     .      "■   '^sar  it  next  the  skin: 

for  It  IS  in  this  situation  only  that  its  health-nreserv- 
ins  power  can  be  felt.  The  great  .advanl'ages  of 
molten  chth  are  brieny  these;  the  readiness  with 
wWh  It  allows  the  escape  of  the  matter  of  perspi 
ration  through  its  texture-its  power  of  preserving 
Ihc  sensation  of  warmth  to  the  skin  under  all  cir- 
:umstances-the  difficulty  there  is  in  making  il  Iho- 
Toughly  wel-the  slowness  with  which  it  conducts 
he,^,thesort,iess  lightness.andpliancyofilstexture. 

Cotton  cloth,  though  it  differs  but  little  from  lin- 
»n,  approaches  nearer  to  the  nature  of  woollen  and 
en  that  account  must  be  esteemed  as  the  next  best 
ailistance  of  which  clothing  may  be  made. 

Silk  IS  the  next  in  point  of  excellence,  but  it  is 
vtry  inferior  to  cotton  in  every  respect. 

/.mm  possesses  the  contrary  of  most  of  the  proper- 
tics  enumerated  as  excellencies  in  woollen.  It  re- 
tans  the  matter  of  perspiration  in  its  texture.and 
Ycedily  becomes  imbued  with  il;  it  gives  an  un- 
|ile;(sani  sensation  of  cold  to  the  skin;— it  is  very 
•eailily  saturated  with  moisture,  and  it  conducts 
l^eal  loo  rapidly.  It  is,  indeed,  the  worst  of  all  the 
substances  in  use,  being  the  least  qualified  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  clothing. 

'J'lerc  are  several  prevailing  errors  in  the  mo^e 
of  :iiapting  clothes  to  the  fisure  of  the  body,  par- 
ticularly amongst  females.  Clothes  should  be  so 
made  as  to  alloiv  the  hotly  the  full  exercise  of  all 
Its  notions.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  pro- 
ductive of  rtore  mischief  than  is  generally  believ- 
ed. The  misery  and  suffering  arising  from  it  begin 
while  we  are  yet  in  the  cradle.  When  they  have 
csiaped  from  the  nurse's  hands  boys  are  left  to  na- 
ture. Girls  have  for  awhile  the  same  chance  as 
boys  in  a  freedom  from  bandages  of  all  kinds;  but 
Is  they  approach  to  womanhood,  they  are  again 
flit  into  trammels  in  the  forms  of  stays.  The  bad 
(onseqiiences  of  the  pressure  of  stays  are  not  im- 
mediately obvious,  but  they  are  not  the  less  certain 
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tne  pinching,  which   must  necessarily   attend   the 


stantly  present,  even  though  it  be  so  moderate 
not  to  occasion  immediate  complaint,  or  to  induce 
the  sufferer  to  seek  protection  from  it.  This  degree 
of  cold  often  lays  the  foundation  of  the  whole  host 
of  chronic  diseases,  foremost  amongst  which  are 
found  scrofula  and  consumption. 

Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  employments  must 
be  almost  constantly  under  the  influence  of  this  de- 
gree of  cold,  unless  the  apartment  in  which  they 
work  is  heated  to  a  degree  that  subjects  them,  on 
leaving  it,  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  sudden  transition, 
as  it  were  from  summer  to  winter.  The  inactivity 
to  which  such  persons  arc  condemned,  by  weaken- 
ing the  body,  renders  it  incapable  of  maintaining 
the  degree  of  warmth  necessary  to  comfort,  with- 
out additional  clothing  or  fire.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  of  a 
proper  quality,  with  the  apartment  moderately 
warmed  and  well  ventilated,  ought  to  he  priferrcd, 
for  keeping  up  the  requisite  decree  of  warmth,  to 
any  means  of  heating  the  air  of  the  room  so  much 
as  to  render  any  increase  of  clothing  unnecessary. 
To  heat  the  air  of  an  apartment  much  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atuiosphere,  we  must 
shut  out  the  external  air; — the  air  also  becomes  ex- 
tremely rarefied  and  dry,  which  circumstances  make 
it  doubly  ilangf  rolls  to  pass  from  it  to  the  cold,  raw, 
external  air.  Hut  in  leaving  a  moderately  well 
warmed  room,  if  properly  clothed,  the  change  is 
not  felt;  and  the  full  advantage  of  exercise  is  de- 
rived from  an  opportunity  of  takingit  that  may  occur. 
The  only  kind  of  dress  that  can  afford  the  pro- 
tection required  by  the  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  high  northern  climates  are  liable,  is  woollen. 
Nor  will  it  be  of  much  arail  that  woollen  be  worn. 


comnitncenient  of  wearing  stays  tightly  laced;  the 
posturs  in  which  she  finds  ease  is  the  one  in  which 
she  wiJ  constantly  be,  until  at  last  she  will  not  be 
comfoitable  in  any  other,  even  when  she  is  freed 
from  tie  pressure  that  originally  obliged  her  to 
adopt  it.  In  this  way  most  of  the  delormities  to 
which  young  people  are  subject  originate;  and,  un- 
fortunstely,  it  is  not  often  tliat  they  are  perceived 
until  tley  have  become  considerable,  and  have  ex- 
isted too  long  to  admit  of  remedy. 


XaXSCIiI.3LA.NX10V3. 


A  gentleman  occupied  a  farm  in  Essex,  where  he 
lad  not  long  resided  before  numerous  rooks  buill 
heir  nests  on  the  trees  surrounding  his  premises; 
lie  rookery  was  much  prized;  the  farmer,  however, 
leing  induced  to  hire  a  larger  firm  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  he  left  the  farm  and  the 
lookery;  but,  to  his  surprise  and  pleasure,  the 
whole  rookery  deserted  their  former  habitation,  and 
a\n\e  to  the  new  one  of  their  old  master,  where 
lliey  continued  to  flourish.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
l.iat  this  gentleman  was  strongly  attached  to  all 
animals  whatsoever,  and  ofcoursc  used  them  kindly. 
[/.oolo^cal  Jom-iuU. 


In  the  1-llh  century,  the  manufactories  in  Lou- 
vain  contained  150,000  workmen;  and  when  (hey 
left  work,  they  were  compelled  to  ring  a  large  bell, 
that  the  women  might  keep  (he  children  in  doors, 
lest  they  should  be  thrown  down  and  trampled  un- 
der foot. 
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t^  It  is  a  coninii>n  nhsorvtillon  lliat  no  commodity 
maintains  tliroiiKli  hII  cliRni;es  of  circumstances,  an 
nniforroly  liitli  price,  like  llie  well  lormci),  well  bro- 
ken, aadJle  hone  of  pooil  nppearanre  ami  good  ac- 
tion. Corn,  «lie;»t.  loli:«cco.  oa(s,  hay,  flour,  pork, 
wool,  beef,  Irish  polalocs  and  whiskey,  may  go  up 
this  year  and  down  the  next  to  almost  nnlliing, 
leading;  the  farmer  one  year  to  ruinous  speculations, 
and  overwhelming  him  by  sudden  depression  the 
next;  but  the  fine  horse,  rising  any  where  above 
fifteen  hands,  docile  and  well  gaited,  with  a  sure 
foot  and  good  spirit,  will  always  command  from 
$150  to  $-250.  The  demand  is  always  brisk;  the 
•upply  very  limiled.  It  is  the  universal  complaint, 
that  nothing  is  so  hard  (o  find  as  a  really  active  clean 
boned  horse,  of  good  wind  and  mettle,  that  will  not 
put  your  life  in  jeopardy  as  many  hacks  do,  even  OD 
good  roads,  much  more  on  rough  ones.  For  ourselves 
it  is  our  good  fortune  to  own  a  son  of  old  Oscar,  about 
twenty  years  old,  his  dura  by  the  imported  Punch, 
that  for  four  seasons  has  been  ridden  in  the  chase 
in  all  gaits,  over  all  sorts  of  grounds,  and  going 
freely  "at  timber,"  without  ever  causing  us  in  a 
single  instance  to  feel  that  there  was  any  danger  of 
his  going  down. 

To  almost  every  horse  even  of  fair  appearance 
at  first  sight, there  will  be  found,  on  critical  inspec- 
tion and  trial,  some  capital  objection.  The  query 
is  as  to  the  cause  of  the  difficulty,  and  ita  remedy. 
Amongst  others,  the  roost  obvious  cause  is  the 
great  number  of  vile  beasls  that  are  pampered  and 
pattonised  as  covering  stallions.  Though  always 
pointedly  opposed  to  excess  of  legislation,  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see  some  legislative  regulation  on 
this  subject,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  the  end 
might  be  accomplished  by  giving  authority  lo  the 
levy  courts  in  each  county,  to  levy  a  tax,  of  say, 
fifty  dollars,  on  every  covering  stallion.  In  such 
case  none  but  really  superior  horses  would  be  kepi; 
the  number  of  stallions  would  be  so  much  re- 
duced that  such  horses  would  meet  with  ade- 
quate encouragement,  and  in  a  ^ew  years  the  state 
would  realise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  the  improved  value  of  ill  horses.  Maryland  would 
not  only  supply  herself,  and  save  the  immense 
sums  that  are  now  sent  abroad;  but  she  would 
export  horses  to,  ami  import  money  from  other 
itates;  and  why  would  not  this  be  as  fiir  a  subject 
ol  taxation,  and  as  salutary  a  source  of  revenue  as 
is  tl.e  sale  of  licenses  lo  retail  whiskey,  poison  and 
crimt?  Ah!  there  is  this  essential  difference;  the 
one  is  popular  with  the  sovereigns,  the  other  it  is 
feared  uxuld  not  he  sol!  There  are  upwards  of  se- 
ren  hundrtd  licensed  retailers  of  ardent,  (burning) 
liquors  in  stiru:  cities,  each  of  whom  has  his  influ 
ence  at  eleolioi.s'!  Well,  lo  make  the  lax  on  stal- 
lions popij/ar.  fi)t  that  is  the  great  desideratum,  let 
the  proceeds  be  given  lo  some  popular  object;  we 
rerily  believe  thai  legislalive  regulations  might  be 
made  on  this  subject  Hut  would  eventuate  in  more 
benefit  lo  the  stale  than  all  the  militia  muslerings 
and  whiskey  drinkinifs  since  the  revolutionary  war. 
But  that  is  saying  nothing;  for  these  we  have  long 
ago  condemned  as  demoralizing  and  pernicious  in 
the  highest  degree. 

Let  us  take  measures  to  ensure  in  every  county 
one  or  more  well  bred,  and  well  formed  stallions, 
(size  not  so  indispensable)  and  with  large  country 
mares  of  the  best  forms  that  can  now  be  had,  (con- 
tinuing in  the  mean  lime,  as  a  heavy  license  would 
do,  to  castrate  or  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  bull-neck- 
ed, strait-shouldered,  gouty-legged,  barrelof-corn,- 
aBd-a-quarter-of-a-dollar-to-the-groom-stallions,land 
•»ery  farmer  might  realize  ffom  bis  borses,  from 
C  to  11500  per  year. 


Recurring  lo  Ihc  observation  willi  which  we  com- 
menced, there  is  no  danger  of  an  over  supply;  for  ex- 
perience of  half  a  century,  in  peace,  and  in  war,  and 
in  the  worst  of  times,  shows  that  ifood  horses  will 
always  command  good  prices.  We  have  said  that 
the  sijc  of  the  sire  is  of  not  so  much  consequence 
as  is  generally  supposed;  with  a  large  and  roomy 
dam  of  the  best  form  that  ran  be  procured,  it  will  suf- 
fice that  Ihc  sire  be  of  moderate  size,  and  of  that  ge- 
nuine blood  which  can  alone  ensure  bottom;  with 
cloan  legs,  and  bone  as  hard  as  (lint,  backed 
and  strengthened  by  large  tendons  and  sinews;  after 
the  model,  with  little  exception,  of  Shakespeare's 
Horse  of  Adonis. 

"Round  hoofed,  short  jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head  and  nostrils  wide. 
High  crest,  short  cars,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttocks,  tender  hide." 

In  another  paper  we  may  attempt  to  show  how- 
many  horses  otherwise  valuable  are  ruined  by  being 
unskiljully  handled  in  the  breaking:  competent  men 
should  establish  institutions  and  be  well  paid  for 
this  service.  The  advantage  would  endure  during 
all  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  greatly  augment  bis 
value. 

For  Ihc  present  we  shall  close  these  very  hasty 
remarks,  by  an  extract  in  support  of  what  we  have 
said  about  the  size  of  sire  and  dam,  from  an  essay 
by  Professor  Cline,  of  London,  the  ablest  we  have 
ever  seen  "On  the  Form  of  Animals."  The  whole 
essay  will  be  found  in  No.  14,  vol.  3,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer. 

The  Bones. 
The  strength  of  an  animal  does  not  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  bones,  but  on  that  of  the  muscles. — 
Many  animals  with  large  bones  are  weak,  (heir  mus- 
cles being  small.  Animals  that  were  imperfectly 
nourished  during  growth, have  their  bonesdispropor- 
lionately  large.  If  such  deficiency  of  nourishment 
originated  from  a  constitutional  defect,  which  is  the 
most  frequent  cause,  they  remain  weak  during  life. 
Large  bones,  therefore,  generally  indicate  an  imper- 
fection in  the  organs  of  nutrition. 

On  the  improvement  of  Form. 
To  obtain  the  most  approved  form,  two  modes  of 
breeding  have  been  practised — one,  by  the  selection 
of  individuals  of  the  same  family — called  breeding 
in-and-in.  The  other  by  selecting  males  and  fe- 
males from  different  varieties  of  the  same  species; 
which  is  called  crossing  the  breed. 

When  a  particular  variety  approaches  perfection 
in  form,  breeding  in-andin  may  be  the  better  prac- 
tice— especially  for  those  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  principles  on  which  Improvement  depends. 

When  the  male  is  much  larger  than  the  female, 
the  offspring  is  generally  of  an  imperfect  form.  If 
the  female  be  proportionally  larger,  the  offspring  is 
of  an  improved  form.  For  instance,  if  a  well  form- 
ed large  ram  be  put  lo  ewes  proportionally  smaller, 
Ihe  lambs  will  not  be  so  well  shaped  as  their  pa- 
rents; but  if  a  small  ram  be  put  to  larger  ewes,  Ihe 
lambs  will  be  of  an  improved  form. 

The  propor  method  of  improving  the  form  of 
animals,  consists  in  selecting  a  well  formed  female, 
proportionally  larger  than  Ihe  male.  I'he  im- 
provement depends  on  this  principle,  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  female  to  supply  her  offspring  with  nou- 
rishment is  in  proportion  (o  her  size,  and  to  the 
power  of  nourishing  herself  from  the  excellence  of 
her  constitution. 

The  size  of  Ihe  foilus  is  generally  in  proportion 
lo  that  of  Ihe  male  parent;  and  therefore,  when  the 
female  parent  is  disproportionately  small,  Ihe  quan- 
tity of  nourishment  is  deficient,  and  ber  offspring 
has  all  the  disproportions  of  a  starveling.  But 
when  the  female,  from  her  size  and  good  constitu- 
tion, is  more  than  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  a 
fcetus  of  a  smaller  male  than  herself,  the  growth 
I  must  be  proportionately  greater.     I'he  larger  fe- 


male has  also  a  greater  quHiitily  of  milk,  and  hrr 
offspring  is  more  abundantly  supplied  wilh  nouritb- 
mcnt  alter  birth. 

To  produce  the  most  perfect  formed  animal, 
abundant  nourishment  is  neci-tiary  fnim  Ihe  carli- 
esl  period  of  its  existence,  until  its  giuwih  is  com- 
plete. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  that  the  power  to  prepare  the  grealrst  quan- 
tity of  nourishment,  from  a  given  quiinlily  of  food, 
depends  principally  upon  the  magnitude  of  Ihe  lungs, 
lo  which  the  organs  of  digestion  arc  subservient. 

To  obtain  animals  wilh  large  lungs,  crossing  is 
Ihc  most  expeditious  roi'thod;  because  well  formed 
females  may  be  selected  from  a  variety  of  a  large 
size,  lo  be  put  to  a  well  formed  male  ol  a  variety 
that  is  rather  smaller. 

Uy  such  a  method  of  crossing,  Ihe  lungs  and 
heart  become  proportionately  larger,  in  consequence 
of  a  peculiarity  in  the  circulation  of  Ihe  fcclus, 
which  causes  a  larger  proportion  of  Ihe  blood,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  to  be  dialributcd  lo  the 
lungs  than  lo  the  other  parts  of  Ihe  body;  and  as 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  chest,  depend  upon  that 
of  the  lungs,  hence  arises  Ihe  remarkably  hrce 
chest,  which  is  produced  by  crossing  with  females 
that  arc  larger  than  Ihe  males. 

The  practice  according  to  this  principle  of  im- 
provement, however,  ought  to  be  limited;  for  il 
may  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  (he  bulk  of 
Ihe  body  might  be  so  disproportioned  lo  Ihe  size  of 
the  limbs  as  to  prevent  the  animal  from  moving 
with  sufficient  facility. 

In  animals,  where  activity  is  required,  this  prac- 
tice should  not  be  extended  so  far  as  in  those  which 
arc  required  for  the  food  of  man. 

C^  Cdltivation  or  Spoar. — An  opportunity 
now  offers  for  an  experiment  in  (he  cultivation  of 
sugar  in  Maryland,  and  gentlemen  of  Ihe  lower 
counties,  and  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  who  have  light 
sandy  soil-,  somewhat  protected  from  northern 
winds,  should  make  a  trial  of  the  Ribband  Supar 
Cane,  which  is  for  sale  nt  Messrs.  Sinclair  an<| 
Moore's.  Those  who  have  atlentivcly  perused  the 
American  Farmer,  will  have  obtained  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  the  cultivation  of  Ihe  cane — es- 
pecially for  Ihe  experiment.  We  refer  loan  article 
in  Ihe  American  Farmer,  No.  5  vol.  10,  [)age  33.  for 
Ihe  general  outlines,  and  Ihe  character  of  the  Rib- 
band Cane.  This  cane  has  been  raised  here,  though 
planted  a  fortnight  loo  late,  and  gathered  too  early, 
and  five  joints  ripened-  |^  Georgia  il  has  been  pro- 
fitably cultivated  on  light  sandy  pine  lands,  where 
nothing  else  could  be  raised,  and  we  see  no  reason 
why  it  may  not  succeed  on  Ihe  light  lands  of  Ihe 
lowercouiilifs,  and  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  Should  Ihe  cultivation  of  sugar  succeed 
even  partially  on  Ihe  bayside  lands,  it  would  be  an 
important  acquisition  to  Ihe  farming  ntcrests,  and 
therefore  well  deserves  a  trial. 


Latkst  Forf.ion   News. 

Still  later  news,  than  what  we  give  below,  frons 
England  may  be  expected  by  (his  morning's  mail, 
Ihe  packet  ship  Napoleon  having  been  announced 
below  New  York  on  Tuesday.  She  is  expected 
to  bring  dates  as  lale  as  the  S4lh  December. 

The  packet  ship  Canada,  has  arrived  at  New 
York,  bringing  London  dales  lo  Ihe  15lh,  and  Li- 
verpool lo  the  I6lh  December.  The  negociatioiis 
on  Ihe  subject  of  the  West  India  trade,  were  con- 
tinueil,  as  Ihe  London  Herald  asserts,  wilh  every 
prospect  of  success.  Many  instances  of  handsome 
reductions  in  lylhes  and  rents  had  been  made  by  the 
clergy  and  landlords,  in  consequence  of  tbe  low 
prices  of  agricultural  products  and  Ihe  pressure  of 
the  limes.  Some  further  disturbances  had  occurred 
among  the  tveavers  at  Norwich.  Their  employers 
undertook  to  reduce  tbe  wages.    Tbe  weavers  sent 
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a  deputation  lo  llieir  employers,  lo  prevent  the  re- 
duction, but  not  succeedinK,  a  mob,  to  tlie  number 
of  3,000,  broke  the  windows,  gates,  furniture,  &.c. 
of  their  masters,  and  continued  embodied  in  the 
perpetration  of  mischief,  until  a  squadron  of  dra- 
goons appeared  as  likely  to  come  in  their  way. 

France — The  fermentation  in  France  has  measu- 
rably sub^idcd,  and  the  Polignac  administration  had 
become  firmly  established.  Peace  was  expected 
soon  to  take  place  between  France  and  Algiers. 
During  a  thunder  storm  on  the  18lh  November,  the 
magazine  of  the  Citadel  at  Navarin,  in  the  Levant 
was  exploded  by  lightning,  and  100  men  killed  or 
wounded,  and  all  the  liuts  in  the  neighborhood  de- 
stroyed. The  Minister  of  Marine,  in  a  letter  says:  — 
"The  commotion  was  so  violent  that  every  ves- 
sel thought  itself  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  an  ex- 
nmlnation  was  made,  both  within  and  without,  to  as- 
certain the  fact.  Soon  afterwards,  being  informed 
of  the  misfortune,  I  went  on  shore  with  800  men, 
drafted  from  the  difl'erent  ships,  and  a  great  number 
of  torches,  Sic.  It  will  be  ditTicult  to  form  an  idea  ol 
the  dreadful  scene  which  we  witnessed.  The  dark- 
ness of  the  night  rendered  our  task  extremely  dif- 
ficult. It  was  even  dangerous,  because  many  thou- 
sand bombs  and  grenades  had  been  scattered  by  the 
explosion,  and  covered  the  ground,  still  loaded,  and 
before  our  arrival,  fires  had  been  kindled  in  the 
midst  of  them  to  afford  light.  Happily,  a  heavy 
rain  had  spoiled  the  matches.  One,  however,  caught 
fire  and  burnt,  but  did  not  explode.  Order  was  im- 
mediately given  to  put  out  all  (be  fires,  and  keep 
only  the  torches." 

Turkey. — A  letter  from  Constantinople,  Nov.  10, 
says:  "A  few  days  ago  we  had  here  the  rare  sight 
of  witnessing  the  passage  ofseveral  Greek  merchant- 
men, with  the  Greek  flag  hoisted,  sailing  through 
the  great  channel  into  the  Black  Sea-  They  were 
principally  laden  with  oil  and  wine." 

A  letter  fromJAdrianople,  Nov.  15,  says:  "Our 
city  was  evacuated  by  the  Russians  ou  the  11th  of 
this  month;  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  we  are 
very  sorry  for  It.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  for 
these  three  months  to  see  the  Russian?,  that  their 
departure  leaves  us  in  a  kind  of  solitude;  the  public 
houses,  taverns,  and  hotels,  were  so  animated,  and 
so  crowded.  All  is  now  melancholy,  gloomy,  and 
dull.  Besiiles,  we  are  now  certain  of  having  the 
Pacha  of  Scutari  for  our  Governor,  who  has  the 
honour  of  being  cordially  detested  here.  Accord- 
ingly many  persons  of  distinction  are  more  resolved 
than  ever  to  quit  the  city,  and  are  already  making  1 
preparations  for  that  purpose." 

LivERPOor,,  December  12. 
Our  Cotton  market  has  continued  dull  ihrough- 
out  the  whole  week,  and  we  notice  a  decline  of 
about  id  per  lb.  In  the  prices  of  most  descriptions, 
except  Sea  island,  in  wliirh  there  is  no  alteration. 
The  sales  (including  2-20  Bowed,  of  fair  to  good 
quality,  sold  by  auction  yesterday  at  (id  to  bl) 
amount  lo  5280  bags,  consistinR  of'  MOO  Bowed  at 
54  to  6J,  (25  at  6  7-8d,)  chielly  at  (hI  to  (ij,  for  fair 
to  fully  good  fair;  470  Orleans  at  5  7  8d  to  7d;  1010 
Alabama  and  Mobile  at  5ld  to  6t;  -l.'iO  Sea  island 
at  12d  lo  2s;  SO  Stained  ditto  at  (i  1-8.1  (o  lOd;  240 
Pernambiico  at  74d  to  73d;  900  Maranham  at  Cld 
to  6  7-8d,  (20  at  7d;)  250  Bahia  at  6  l-8d  to  C^d; 
160  F.uyp'i""  at  a  l-8d  lo  7d,  (10  at  S^d;)  230  Ue- 
merara  at  71d  to  7id;  70  CarlhaKena  at  4jd;  40  Su- 
ral at  4d  to  44d.  The  arrivals  are  9131!  bags 
There  lias  been  a  steady  demand  for  tobacco,  both 
for  home  use  and  Ireland. — Several  public  sales  of 
new  Carolina  rice  have  been  allem|)tcd,  hut  very 
little  has  hitherto  been  disposed  of:  about  80  tierces 
only  have  found  buyers  at  1  Is  (id  lo  15s  (id  per  cwt. 
— Our  Corn  market  has  remained  without  any  al- 
teration worthy  of  notice;  the  «up|ilies  from  Ire- 
land have  come  forward  more  freely,  but  the  de 
mand  has  been  good,  and  prices  supjiorled- 


December  15. 

In  consequence  of  unfavorable  winds  our  sup- 
plies are  very  moderate,  and  during  the  past  week 
there  has  been  little  or  no  alteration  in  the  value  of 
any  article  In  the  trade,  except  old  wheat,  which 
brought  an  advance  of  Id  a  2d  per  bushel.  Our 
neighboring  farmers  are  now  supplying  the  market, 
freely,  with  wheat,  at  from  8s  3d   a  9s  3d  per  bush. 

At  this  day's  market  new  wheat  met  a  slow  sale, 
and  all  except  the  very  finest  qualities  must  be  not- 
ed 2d  pr  bushel  cheaper,  and  old  2il  dearer.  Grind- 
ing Is  dull  sale  at  4s  to  4s  4ij;  malt  beans  and  Indian 
corn  sells  on  much  the  same  terms  as  last  week; 
oats  are  very  scarce  and  ready  sale  at  fully  last 
Tuesday's  prices;  flour  and  oatmeal  in  fair  request 
at  steady  prices. 

Average  of  wheat  for  the  week,  573  2d;  six 
weeks  5tJ3  4d — duty  30s  8d — on  flour  IBs  aid. 

December  16. 

Cotton. — The  sales  of  cotton  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Price  Current  of  Saturday,  amount  to 
about  5000  bags  at  the  quotations  of  that  day;  and 
the  maiket  up  to  this  hour  continues  steady. 


RIBBAND  SUGAR  CANE. 

A  quantity  of  the  Ribband  .Sugar  Cane  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  Seed 
Store  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Moore,  price  I24  cents  per 
cane.    The  cane  is  in  excellent  condition  for  planting. 
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CLOVER  SEED,  &.c. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  for  sale  180  bushels  of 
Clover  Seed,  llic  greater  part  of  which  is  very  superior, 
weighing  63  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Also,  Orchard  Grass 
Seed  of  tine  (piality.  Likewise,  500  bushels  of  Northern 
Potatoes,  Whites,  Blues  and  ^Ic^cers,  for  seed. 

A  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  J.andreth's  su- 
perior Garden  Seeds,  which  he  will  furnish  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Can  also  furnish  to  order,  Fruit  and 
other  Trees,  Plants  and  Bulbous  Uools  from  the  Messrs. 
Landretb's  Nursery.  He  has  likewise  on  hand,  his 
usual  supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  which,  he 
trusts,  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  lo  require 
recommending.  He  has  lately  become  the  Agent  for 
Messrs.  A.  H.  &  L.  Uobins'  Corn  Planter,  which  is  cal- 
culated for  planting  various  kinds  of  seeds.  He  is  also 
invested  with  the  power  lo  dispose  of  the  patent  right 
for  the  Corn  Planter  in  any  pari  of  this  State  and  East 
Virginia.  All  communications  by  mail  (not  orders) 
must  be  fost  paid,  and  they  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  36,  west  Pratt  street, 

G.  P.  C.  Between  Charles  and  Hanover  strecH. 


BAZiTIZSORi:  FBICXIS  CURBEXTT. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  January  15. 

.J;ip/f»,  best,  bbl.  1.75  a  i.iS.  Btuns,  white,  bushel 
1.00  a  1.25.  iief/,  mess,  bbl.  9.25  a  9.50;  cargo  No.  1, 
7.75  a  8.00;  No.  'Z,  6.75  a  7.00.  Buller,  inspected.  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .li  a  .14.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .S;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flour,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.50  a 
5.75;  Genesee,  5. 50a5. 75;  Rye,  best,  3.62  a  S.S7.  G'rniii, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .75  a  .78;  Barley  .67;  Oats  .40  a 
.45.   flogs'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  .84.  I'nrk,  clear, 

bbl,  IS  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.50  a ;   Car(;o,  No.  1. 

a  li.50.  Seei/s,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Rye  Grass,  4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top  .62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  HoneysuckleClover,33  a  .50; 
Kerl  do.  Northern,.  7  a.  8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.60;  Man- 
gel Wurzel .     H'oo(,  Slcrino.full  blood,  washed,  .33  a 

40;  do.  do.  unwashed,. —  a  .25;  do. three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .35,  do.  half  blood,  .28  1  .33;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  a  .28;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .23;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .37  a  38;  do.  2d  sort,  .28  a  .31 ;  do. 
Spinning,  Istsort,  30  a  .33. 

Price!  Current  in  w'Veto  York,  January  16. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .22  a  23.  CoHon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .I2\;  Upland,  .8j  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .9  a  1 1.  Collon 
Bai^fiing,  Hemp,  yd.  .18  a. 21;  Flax.  13  a.  1 3.  FIaz,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8.  f7ui.«ed,roush,cask  —  a  10.75;  clean  1 1.26. 
f(our,N.Vork,  bbl.  4.871  a  5.00  Canal  5.3 1  a  5.62',;  Bait. 

Howard  St.  5.25  a Richmond  city  mills,  5.25  a , 

country,  5.  a Alcxand'a,  6.00  a  6. 1 2i;    Fredericks. 

burg  4.75  a ;  Petersburg.  4.87J  a Rye   Flour, 

a  3.50;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.37^  a ;  per  hlid 

13.00  a  13.25.  Grain,  Wheat,  Genesee,  1.03  a  1. 06;  Vir. 
60  a  90;  Rye,  North,  70  a  71;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  .52  a 
— ;  Barley,  68  a  .70;  Oats,  South  and   North,  .30  a  .37; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  n  8.00.  Pio- 

t'l-nom.  Beef,  mess  8  a  8.50;  prime  5.75  a  6.25;  cargo 
4.25  a  4.50;  Butter, N.  York,  .12  a.lS;  shipping,  .Ball; 
Lard,  .5  a. 6;  Pork,  mess  11.00  a  12;  prime  9.00  a  9.50- 


Correcled  for  the  ^dmcrican  Fanntr. 

Baltimore  Markets.— There  has  been  very  lilUe 
change  in  any  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  market.  Pork 
has  declined  a  little— family  corn  fed  from  wagons,  is 
selling  at  $4.50  a  4.75.  The  wagon  price  of  Howard 
street  flour  is  $4.25.  Very  little  wheat  has  been  rs- 
ceived  for  the  last  two  weeks. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4. CO  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
wruppery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12.00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
26.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.60  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  83  hogsheads  Maryland, 
6  hhds  Ohio,  and  7  hhds  Missouri.— Total  96  hhds. 

Flour — best  white  wheat  family,  «5.75  0  6.25 — so- 
per.  Howard  st.4.37i  g  — city  mills,  3.87J  a  4.00;  Sui- 

quchanna, Corn  Meal,  bbl. a  2.25— Grain, 

best  red  wheat,  .75  a  .SO;  best  white  do.  .90  a  .95; 
ordinary  to  good,  .65  a.  .70 — Corn,  old  white,. 38  a  — ; 
ycl.  .38  (I — ;  new. —  a — Rye,  .47  o  48:  Oats,. —  0  .30 
Beans,  90o  1.00 — PEAS,.65n  -Cloverseed,  4.76o  4.87 

— Timothy,  2.50 Orchard  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  a  '1.50 — Lucerne  .37^0. 50  lb. — Barley,.  — a  . 

Flaxseed,  1.12>-Cotton,  \  ir.  .94  0  .IO4  Lou.  .1 1  a. It 
— Alab..9i«  .11— Tcnn.  .0\  n  .10— N.  Car.  .8J  a  .9{— 
Geo.  .9n  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .21  o  .211;  in  hbl». 
.23  a  234 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  o. 22— three-quarter,.! J 
o. so-full  do.  .30(1 .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemf,  Russia, 
ton, $215  a  220;  Country, dew-rotted,  120a  140— water, 
rotted,  nOu  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I,b4l. 
5.60;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   ---  a 

5.60 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  I,  6.00  a No.  2,  5.62i  a  —No.  S, 

3.60  a Bacon,  hams.  Ball,  cured,  .9  n  .94 — Feo- 

thcrs,  .30  n  31  — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  r<rtcn,  4.75, 
ground,  1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hooi,  .4.00o  5.00 
—Pork  on  the  hoof,  4.25  n  4  50— Pine  Wood,  by  tbo 
vessel  load,  2.50— Oak  Wood,  3.50— Hickory, 5. 
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AG£(.XCXrXiZUB.S. 


(From  Loudon's  F.ncyc.  of  Agriculture.) 
ON  THK  CULTIVATION  OF  CLOVER. 
In  the  choice  of  soils  llic  red  or  broad  clover  i! 

the  kind  mo>t  gencr.tlly  riillivRlod  on  land  (liat  car-  _  ^    

ries  while  and  Rrccii  crops  allcrnatcly,  as  it  yields    (urc  lias  not  dedrniincd  any  precise  diplli  I'ur  the 

■'        "'■■■"     ced  of  red  clover  more  than  of  oilier  seed.     It  will 


rd  nt  this  tiiiir,  and  there  arc  instances  of  clover 
and  ryegrass  surceeding  when  sown,  williout  iilli- 
er  harroninK  or  rolling.  Hut  it  is  commonly  of  ad- 
vant.iRC  to  llie  wheat  crop  itself,  to  use  the  harrows 
in  spring,  and  the  roller  alone  cannot  be  depended 
on,  unless  the  season  he  very  favorahlc.  In  some 
cases  grass-seeds  are  sown  by  themselves,  either  in 
luitiimn  or  spring,  hut  rarely  on  tillage  land.     N 


(ho  largest  produce  for  one  crop  of  all  the  other 
sorts.  White  and  yellow  clover  arc  seldom  sown 
with  it,  unless  when  several  years  pasturage  is  in- 
tended 


grow   vigorously  from  two  inches  deep,  and  it  will 

grow  when  barely  covered.     Half  an  inch  may  be 

reckoned  the   most  advantageous   position   in   clay 

The  soil  best  adaple.l  for  clover  is  a  deep  sandy   soil;  a  whole  inch  in  what  is  light  or  loose.     It  is  a 


loam,  which  is  favorable  to  its  long  tap-roots;  but 
it  will  grow  in  any  soil,  provided  it  be  dry.  So 
congenial  is  calcareous  matter  to  clovers,  that  the 
mere  strewing  of  liiiic  on  some  soils  will  call  into 
action  clover-sccds,  which  it  would  appear  have 
lain  dormant  for  ages.  At  least  this  appears  the 
most  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  well-known 
appearance  of  while  clover  in  such  cases. 

The  climate  most  suitable  for  the  clovers,  as  of 
most  plants,  natives  of  Europe,  is  one  neither  very 
hot  nor  very  dry  and  cold.  INjo>t  leguminous  plants 
delight  both  in  a  dry  soil  and  climate,  and  warm 
temperature,  and  the  clover  will  be  found  to  pro- 
duce most  seed  under  such  circumstances;  but  as 
the  production  of  seed  is  only  in  some  situations  an 
object  of  the  farmer's  attention,  a  season  rather 
moist,  provided  it  be  warm,  is  always  attended  by 
the  most  bulky  crops  of  clover  herbage. 

The  preparation  cf  the  soil  and  maiuires,  which 
clover  receives  in  ordinary  farm  culture,  are  those, 
destined  also  for  another  crop;  clover  raixcd  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  rye-grass  being  generally 
sown  along  with  or  among  corn  crops,  and  especi- 
ally with  spring  sown  wheat,  barley,  and  the  early 
varieties  of  oats.  Unless,  however,  the  soil  on 
»vhich  these  crops  are  sown  arc  well  pulverized,  and 
have  been  some  years  under  tillage,  clovers  will  not 
succeed  in  them,  it  being  asccrlaincd  that  newly- 
broken-up  leys  or  pasture  grounds  cannot  be  sown 
down  or  restored  to  clover  and  grasses,  till  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  comminuted,  and  the  roots  of  liie  fm- 
mer  grasses  and  herbage  plants  completely  de- 
stroyed. 

The  time  of  soieing  clover-seeds  is  gMcrally  the 
spring,  during  the  corn-seed  time,  or-'rom  Februa- 
ry to  May;  but  they  may  also  be  ■'Own  from  Au- 
gust to  October,  and  when  they  are  sown  by  them- 
eelves,  that  is,  unaccompanied  by  any  corn  crop, 
this  will  be  found  the  bes'  season,  as  the  young 
plants  are  less  liable  to  bedried  up  and  impelled  in 
their  progress  by  the  su'i  than  »vben  so»vn  alone  in 
spring,  and  remainingrtender  and  unshaded  during 
the  hot  and  dry  weali'ier  of  July. 

Some  prepare  Iheseed  for  sowing  by  sleeping  in 
water  or  in  oil,  a«in  Switzerland,  and  then  mi.\ing 
it  with  powdered  gypsum,  as  a  preventive  to  the  at- 
tacks of  insects. 

The  manner  vf  sowing  is  almost  always  broad  cast. 
When  sown  with  spring  corn,  clover  and  grass- 
seeds  arc  uvually  put  in  immediately  after  the  land 
has  been  pulverized  by  harrowing  in  the  corn-seed, 
and  are  themeelves  covered  by  one  course  nrore  of 
the  harrows;  or,  if  the  corn  is  drilled,  the  small 
seeds  are  sown  immediately  before  or  after  hand- 
hoeing;  and  the  land  is  then  finis-hcd  by  a  course  of 
the  harrows.  A  lighter  harrow  is  gencral/y  em- 
ployed in  covering  such  seeds,  than  Ihatised  for 
corn.  When  the  land  is  under  an  aulunn  sown 
crop  of  wheat  or  other  grain,  ihoiigh  the  clovers 
and  rye-grass  arc  still  sown  in  spring,  the  proper 
period  must  depend  bolh  upon  the  stats  of  the 
land,  and  the  progress  of  the  crops;  and  it  may  be 
often  advisable  to  break  the  crust  formeJ  on  the 
surface  of  tenacious  soils,  by  using  the  hrrrow  be- 
fore the  clovers  are  sown,  as  well  as  aflirwards  to 
cover  them.     Sometimes  the  roller  onlyis  employ- 
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vulgar  error,  that  small  seed  ought  to  be  sparingly 
covered.  Misled  by  that  error,  farmers  commonly 
cover  their  clover  seed  with  a  bushy  branch  of 
Ihorn;  which  not  only  covers  it  unequally,  but 
leaves  part  on  the  surface  to  wither  in  the  air. 

la  the  operation  of  sowing  some  consider  it  best 
13  sow  the  clover  and  rye-grass  separately,  alleging 
that  the  weight  of  the  one  seed  and  lightness  of  the 
other,  are  unfavorable  to  an  equal  distribution  of 
both. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  on  an  acre  is  exceed- 
ingly various;  not  only  according  as  more  or  less 
white  or  yellow  clover  is  sown  along  with  grass- 
seeds  and  red  clover,  or  when  pasturage  is  intei.d- 
ed,  but,  even  when  they  are  the  only  kinds  sown, 
the  quantity  is  varied  by  the  quality  of  Ihc  soils, 
and  the  dillerent  purposes  of  hay,  soiling,  or  one 
year's  pasture,  to  which  the  crop  is  to  be  applied. 
When  pasture  is  the  object,  more  seed  ought  to  be 
allowed  than  is  necessary  when  the  crop  is  to  be 
cut  green  for  soiling;  and  for  hay,  less  may  suliice 
than  for  either  of  the  former.  Finely  pulverized 
soils  do  not  require  so  much  seed  as  clays,  on 
which  clover  and  ryegrass  are  very  frequently 
sown  among  autumn  or  winter-sown  wheat,  when 
there  is  more  danger  of  a  part  of  it  perishing  from 
being  imperfectly  covered.  In  general,  eight  or 
ten  pounds  may  be  taken  as  the  niiiiimuin  quantity, 
though  there  have  been  instances  of  good  crops 
from  less;  and  from  that  to  fourteen  pounds  or 
naora  per  English  statute  acre.  Rye-grass,  com- 
monly at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  acre,  but  in  many 
cases  only  half,  or  two-thirds  of  a  bushel,  is  mixed 
with  this  weight  of  clover,  and  bolh  are  sown  at 
the  same  time.  The  rye-grasses  may  be  either  of 
the  perennial  or  annual  variety,  as  it  is  understood 
that  the  herbage  is  to  be  continued  for  only  one 
year;  and  the  annual  is  sometimes  sown  in  prefer- 
ence, as  producing  a  bulkier  crop  than  the  peren- 
nial. 

fVhen  it  is  intended  to  retain  the  land  in  pasture 
for  several  years,  the  quantity  of  red  clover  is  di- 
minished, and  several  kinds  of  more  permanent 
herbage  are  added,  the  most  common  of  which  are 
white  and  yellow  clover,  and  ribwort.  No  g.iieral 
rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  proper  quanliiy  of 
each  of  these  kinds;  in  some  cases  red  and  white 
clover  are  sown  in  equal  proportions,  and  in  others 
the  latter  is  made  greatly  to  predominate.  'I'he 
yellow  clover  and  ribwort  are  not  often  sown  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  acre.  It 
is  scartely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  this  case,  tue 
rye-grass  should  always  be  of  the  perennial  sort. 

In  the  scteclion  of  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds  parti- 
cular attention  should  be  paiti  to  their  quality  and 
cleanness;  the  purple  color  of  the  clover  seed  de- 
notes that  it  has  been  ripe  and  well  saved;  and  the 
seeds  of  weeds  may  be  detected  in  it  by  narrow  in- 
spection, if  there  be  any;  but  various  noxious 
weeds  are  frequently  mixed  up  with  the  seeds  of 
the  rye-grass,  which  it  is  diincult  either  to  discover 
or  to  separate  from  Ihem.  IJetween  the  seeds  of 
the  annual  and  perennial  rye  grass,  the  difference  is 
hardly  discernible;  and  therefore,  unless  it  is  of  his 
own  growth,  the  cultivator  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  character  of  (be  person  from  whom 


he  purehaM.,  u.  |l,,,|  clover  from  llnlUnd  or 
!■  ranee,  has  been  found  to  die  out  in  ihf  »ea»oM  im- 
mediately after  it  has  been  cut  or  p..»lured;  whiln 
the  Enghkh  seed  produces  pl.uitu,  which  >tr.nd  orrr 
the  second,  many  of  (hem  Ihi:  third  year  (Oenerul 
Ucpott  of  .Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  !137;)  thus  remaining 
in  the  latter  rase  four  summers  in  the  ground 
from  the  time  of  sowing. 

The  lifter  culture  of  clover  and  rye  crass  consitfs 
chielly  of  picking  otT  any  stones  or  other  hard  bo- 
dies which  may  appear  on  Ihc  surface  in  the  M.rinK 
succeeding  that  in  which  it  was  sown,  and  culling 
out  by  the  roots  any  thisljcj,  .Jocks,  or  other  largo 
grown  weeds.  Alter  this  the  surface  should  bo 
lolled  once  (u  smooth  it  fur  the  scythe.  This  ope- 
ration is  best  performed  in  the  fust  dry  weather  of 
•March.  Some,  give  a  top-diessing  of  soot,  gypmm. 
common  lime,  peat,  or  wood-ashes  at  this  lime  or 
eaiher,  gyp.-um  has  been  parliculaily  recommend- 
ed as  a  top  dressing  for  clovers,  and  the  other  her- 
bage legumes,  because  as  their  a^hes  alTord  that 
substance  in  considerable  quantities,  it  appears  to 
be  a  necessary  ingredient  of  their  food.  Dutch  ashes 
have  been  strongly  recommended  as  a  top-itressine 
for  red  clover,  and  they  also  contain  gypsum;  but 
where  the  soil  is  in  good  heart,  and  contains  calca- 
reous matter,  anydescriptionof  top-dressing-,  though 
it  may  be  of  advantage  when  it  does  not  inlerfere 
with  the  general  economy  of  the  farm,  cannot  be 
considered  as  necessary.     (Sup.  E.  Jirit.  art.  Jlgr  ) 

The  taking  of  the  clover,  or  clover  and  ryegrau 
crop,  is  either  by  cutting  green  for  soiling,  by  malt- 
ing into  hay,  or  by  pasturing.  It  is  observed  ia 
The  Code  of  Jigriculture,  that  it  is  a  most  impor- 
tant point  to  ascertain,  in  what  cases  cutlin",  or 
feeding,  is  most  beneficial.  If  fed,  the  land  has'tho 
advantage  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  pasturing 
stock;  but  the  dung  being  dropt  in  irregular  quan- 
tities, and  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  it  is  de- 
voured by  insects,  loses  much  of  its  ulilily.  if  iha 
dung  arisiig  from  the  herbage,  whether  consumed 
in  soiling,  or  as  hay,  were  applied  to  the  land,  in 
one  body,  and  at  the  proper  season,  Ihc  operation 
would  be  nore  etleclual.  The  smother  of  a  thick 
crop,  contiiued  for  any  time  upon  the  ground, 
greatly  tends  (o  promote  its  ferlililj;  and  it  has 
been  pretty  uniformly  found,  after  repeated  trials, 
upon  soils  of  almost  every  description,  (hat  oal* 
taken  after  clover  that  has  been  cut,  either  for  soil- 
ing or  hay,  is  superior  to  the  crop  taken  after  clo- 
ver pastured  by  sheep. 

Soiling  is  a  term  a,oplied  lo  (he  prac(icc  of  cut- 
ting herbage  crops  green  for  feeding  or  fattenin" 
live  stock.  On  all  farms,  under  correct  manage- 
ment, a  part  of  this  crop  is  cut  green,  for  the  work- 
ing horses,  often  fjr  milk  cows,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, bolh  for  growing  and  fattening  cattle. 
There  can  be  no  Joubt  of  the  advantages  of  this 
practice,  in  regird  to  horses  and  cows;  but  for 
young,  and  for  fattening  beasts,  a  sutTicient  number 
of  experiments  arc  not  known  to  have  been  yet 
made  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy.  Young 
animals  require  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  pro- 
bably, will  not  be  found  to  thrive  so  well  in  houses 
or  fold-yards,  during  summer,  as  on  pastures;  and 
though  in  every  case  there  is  a  great  saving  of  food, 
the  long,  woody,  and  comparatively  naked  stems  of 
the  [ilanls,  with  leaves  always  more  or  less  wither- 
ed, are  perhaps  not  so  valuable  in  the  production  of 
beef  on  fattening  slock,  as  a  much  smaller  weight 
of  herbage  taken  in  by  pasturage.  .Milk-cows, 
however,  are  so  impatient  of  heat  and  insects,  that 
this  way  of  feeding  Ihem,  at  least  for  a  part  of  (he 
day,  in  warm  weather,  ought  (o  be  more  generally 
adopted;  and  (he  convenience  of  having  working 
horses  always  at  hand,  besides  (ha(  (hey  fill  (heir 
stomachs  speedily,  Is  of  no!  less  importance  than 
economy.  (See  Communications  to  the  Uoardof  Jig- 
riculture, vol.vii.  Brown's  Treatise  on  Rural  Jijfairi, 
vol.  ii.     Ventral  Report  of  Scotland,  vol.  il  and  iii.) 
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In  feeding  cal tie  loilh  green  clover,  attention  nnist 
be  paid  to  prevent  swelling,  or  hoving,  uliich  is 
very  apt  to  lake  place  when  they  are  first  |)ut  on 
this  food,  especially  if  it  be  »vct  with  rain  or  dew; 
and  cattle  are  exposed  to  this  danger,  whether  they 
are  sent  to  depasture  the  clover,  or  have  it  cut  and 
brought  home  to  them,  though,  if  the  plants  be 
somewhat  luxuiiant,  the  danger  is  grpater  in  the 
former  case.  After  being  aecuslomcd  to  this  rich 
food  fur  a  few  days,  during  which  it  should  be  given 
rather  .sparingly,  the  danger  is  much  diiiiini>lieil: 
but  it  is  never  safe  to  allow  milch  cows,  in  particu- 
lar, to  eat  large  quantities  of  wet  clover- 
(To  be  continued.) 


The  SliLiTARV  BouNxy  Lands  of  Ii-linois. 
(Concluded  from  p.  355.) 

Setllemerls  have  been  but  so  recently  formed 
upon  this  tract  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  ac- 
tual experiment  to  what  oilier  agricultural  product  it 
is  particularly  adapted.  But  we  may  safely  assume 
that  whatever  is  indigenous  to  the  richest  land  of 
the  same  latitude  will  here  find  a  kindly  soil. 

Willi  regard  to  the  prairies,  which  in  many  parts, 
particularly  in  the  norlh,  are  much  too  extensive, 
and  are  on  that  account  at  present  rather  drawbacks 
to  the  settling  of  the  country,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  the  increase  of  settlements  diminishes  their 
size  by  encouraging  the  growth  of  limber.  Indeed, 
if  the  annual  fires  that  now  pass  over  the  country 
could  be  checked,  a  growth  of  timber  would  soon 
cover  the  face  of  it.  I  am  told  that  if  a  prairie  be 
ploughed  so  as  to  destroy  the  grass,  and  not  subse- 
quently cullivaled,  the  seeds  of  various  trees  that 
liad  remained  dormant,  vivify  and  produce  a  thrifty 
grove.  They  alford  at  present  an  inexhaustible 
range  for  cattle.  It  is  seldom  necessary  to  feed 
stock  sooner  than  Christmas.  The  rishes,  which 
abound  in  patches,  furnish  a  green  md  succulent 
food  till  then.  For  the  raising  of  stcck  of  every 
description,  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  they  are 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted:  uniting  as  ihey  do  the 
advantage  of  a  grain  and  grazing  couitry.  Horses 
and  liorncd  cattle,  may  be  driven  to  the  Kaslern 
markit,  or  curried  in  flat  boats  (the  laller  either 
alive  or  salted)  to  New-Orleans.  Cheese,  F  know 
has  in  some  instances  beer  made  extensively,  and 
advantageously.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  enume- 
rate the  various  resources  that  may  be  derived  with 
industry  and  ingenuity  from  these  prairie  regions. 
The  raising  of  bees  alone  would  aflbrd  a  moderate 
income,  without  interfering  vilh  the  other  pursuits 
of  an  industrious  family.  Toe  abundance  and  va- 
riety of  flowers,  to  whi('h  I  have  already  alluded, 
furnishes  food  to  prodigious  numbers  of  these  in- 
sects. Anil  wild  honey  of  the  richest  flavour  is  to 
be  met  with  in  |)rofiision  in  every  cabin.  VVhere- 
evcr  the  bees  have  been  domes'.icated,  they  amply 
repay  the  trouble.  One  of  the  most  respectable  and 
intelligent  Eentlemen  on  the  tract,  told  me  that  19 
hives  yielded  him  last  autumn  four  barrel.-i  of  strain- 
ed honey,  and  'iOO  pounds  o(  wax.  'I'he  honey  he 
could  sell  readily  for  IG  dollars  per  barrel,  the  wax 
for  20  cts.  per  |ioiind.  making  J104.  The  expense 
of  taking  and  sirainine  the  honey,  and  making  the 
wax,  simply  ihi;  amount  of  fiiiir  or  five  days  labour. 
1  bis  business  could  of  course  be  increased  at  plea- 
sure. 'J'he  pbuiling  of  the  locust,  and  white  mill 
berry  would  allbrd  a  certain  income  to  those  who 
are  capable  of  carrying  Iheir  views  far  enough  for- 
ward lo  make  the  experiment. 

Of  the  freqiienry  of  streams  upon  (his  tract,  I 
have  already  spoken.  The  traveller  crosses  them  at 
«bort  intervals,  refreshed  by  their  coolness,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  transparency  of  Iheir  waters.  The 
great  majority  of  these  are  nothing  more  than  rivu- 
let*. Their  importance,  nevertheless,  is  siifSciently 
obvious.     Springs  are  proportionally  abundant,  and 


are  found  on  nearly  every  farm.  Several  of  the 
larger  streams  are  said  to  afford  good  mill  seats. 
The  abundance  of  coal,  however,  seems  to  indicate 
the  propriety  of  erecting  steam  mills.  1  have  no 
doubl,  that  at  this  time  there  are  many  places 
where  either  a  grist  or  saw  mill  of  (his  description 
would  do  a  profilable  business. 

The  climate  and  health  are  subjects  upon  which, 
as  is  natural,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion;  a 
longer  experience,  and  more  accurate  observation 
are  necc.ssary,  before  either  can  be  decided.  The 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  mean  tempera- 
lure  does  not  differ  from  (hat  of  the  same  latitude 
at  the  East.  The  weather, however,is  more  variable, 
and  subject  to  more  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold.  I'he  openness  of  the  country,  too,  gives  a 
scope  to  the  winds,  which  possess  from  that  circum- 
stance a  keenness  Icit  no  where  else.  As  it  regards 
health,  I  think  1  am  authorised  in  being  more  decid- 
ed. I  doubt  whether  there  is  better  health  enjoyed 
in  any  portion  of  the  United  Slates.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  lo  see  any  reason  why  it  should  beother- 
wi^e.  The  country,  ([  speak  of  the  upland,)  is  open 
and  rolling;  no  dense  swamps  or  extensive  morasses 
aflord  decaying  vegetable  matter  to  be  the  fruitful 
source  of  sickness.  'Ibat  bilious  complaints  do  fre- 
quently attack  setllers,  during  the  first  season,  1  will 
admit.  JJut  a  few  considerations  will  satisfy  any  one, 
ihat  similar  exposure  and  privations  would  produce 
sickness  in  any  climate.  Inhabitants  of  the  East 
have  no  idea  of  the  recklessness  with  which  hundreds 
of  families  annually  desert  their  houses,  and  go  in 
quest  of  new  settlements.  A  report  is  circulated 
through  a  neighbourhood  of  Kentucky  or  Tennes- 
see, that  certain  parts  of  Illinois  offer  great  induce- 
ments to  emigrants;  upon  the  strength  of  this  a  few 
families,  or  a  single  one,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  whom 
perhaps  not  one  knows  aught  of  the  promised  land, 
but  what  common  fame  has  told  hira,  sill  out  their 
property,  put  their  possessions,  according  to  their 
circumstances,  into  a  two,  a  four,  or  a  six  horse 
wagon,  and  undertake,  with  the  utmost  unconcern, 
a  journey  of  from  four  to  eight  hundred  miles,  pass- 
ing by  the  labours  and  exposure  of  the  journey. 
The  emigrant  upon  reaching  his  place  of  destina- 
tion, previous  loins  selecting  a  permanent  residence, 
pilches  his  tent,  empties  into  it  the  contents  of  his 
wagon,  and  here  his  family  of  both  sexes,  and  all 
ages,  remain  at  the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  exposed  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather 
Irom  two  lo  four  months,  until  a  permanent  resi- 
dence can  be  selected,  the  land  bought,  and  a  house 
erected.  For  the  want  of  enclosures,  the  working 
cattle  are  constantly  straying  off,  and  in  pursuins; 
them  through  the  wet  grass,  the  men  and  boys  get 
Iheir  clothes  saturated  with  moisture,  which  the  la- 
bours of  the  day  give  them  no  opportunity  to  dry. 
It  surely  cannot  be  atlribiited  lo  the  climate,  Ihat 
sickness  should  he  the  result  of  such  exposure.  To 
such  an  origin,  in  fact,  I  traced  the  urealer  part  of 
the  sickness  of  which  I  heard.  Hut  I  found  where 
these  causes  did  not  exist;  when  the  emigrant  had 
got  his  family  corolorlably  settled;  or  had  prejiared 
suitably  for  rhrir  rneptioii,  Ihat  hcallb  was  enjoyed 
to  as  great  a  decree  m  in  any  region  whalever.  It 
IS  well  known  thai  a  temporary  der.iiigi-ment  of 
health  is  ol'len  the  r"-oll  of  change  of  situation,  in- 
dependent of  the  saliibriiy  of  the  climate  moved 
inio  compared  with  that  left.  Supposing,  however, 
fora  moment,  (bat  biliouscomplaints  are  more  com- 
mon in  this  climate  than  at  the  East,  it  is  likewise 
exempt  Irom  certain  maladies  which  are  dnadlully 
distriiclive  there.  Piilmonarv  alfcctions.for  instance, 
are  almost  unknown.  In  fact,  I  have  known  cures 
of  what  were  consiilered  confirmed  consumptions, 
effected  by  a  residence  here.  When  we  consider 
the  miilliludes  of  this  destroyer's  victims,  along  our 
Atlantic  shores,  I  think  we  may  safely  place  the  fact 
of  our  being  here  exempt  from  its  ravages,  as  a  set 
off  against  the  spectre  of  fever  and  ague,  which  oc- 


cu,rs  to  the  imagination  of  the  timid  at  every  men- 
lion  of  the  Western  country. 

Some  of  the  above  advantages,  it  is  obvious  Ihat 
this  tract  enjoys  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
slate,  and  others  are  peculiar  lo  itself.  The  latter 
have  appeared  to  me  suflicienlly  marked  to  justifv 
the  preference  which  I  have  given  it.  The  time 
however,  seems  to  have  arriied  when  the  claims  of 
[he  slate  of  Illinois  upon  public  allenljon  begin  to 
be  recognized.  Settlers  are  flocking  into  it  in  num- 
bers, unexampled,  even  in  the  hislorv  of  Western 
population.  And  J  doubt  not  Ihat  i"t3  future  ad- 
vance will  be  steady  and  rapid.  The  setller  is  here 
spared  the  severe  toil  of  removing  the  dense  forests 
with  which  most  unsettled  countries  are  covered 
and  which  render  the  opening  of  a  farm  the  work 
of  a  life  time.  Thousands  of  acres  here  are  ready 
lor  the  plough,  and  a  single  season  puis  the  emi- 
grant in  as  complete  possession  of  his  farm,  as 
though  it  had  been  tilled  for  a  century.  The  un- 
founded prejudice  so  long  entertained  against  prai- 
rie countries  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  expe- 
riment has  even  been  made  of  venturing  at  once 
into  the  midst  of  the  prairie,  and  submitting  to  the 
trifling  inconvenierrce  of  carting  Iheir  rail  timber  a 
lew  miles,  depending  for  fuel  upon  coal,  and  know- 
ing that  a  few  years  will  raise  around  them  timber 
siilficient  for  protection,  for  ornament,  and  for  use. 
If,  indeed,  the  thousands  who  are  now  toiling  to  de 
rire  a  scanty  subsistence  from  the  barren  and  ex- 
hausted soil  cast  of  the  Allcganies,  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  capabilities  of  a  fertile  country,  could 
bit  become  convinced  of  the  ease  with  which  their 
families  might  here  be  supported  in  substantial  af- 
fluence, I  am  almost  inclined  to  think  that  an  unani- 
mous emigration  would  be  the  result.  To  conlri- 
bu:e  to  a  correct  ajipreciation  of  the  advantages 
of  one  portion  of  our  rich  and  happy  country  is  the 
objPCt  of  this  communication,  and  if  this  object 
shdl  be  in  any  degree  answered,  it  will  be  a  source 
of  gratification  to  the  author. 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SWAMP  MUD  FOR  MANURE. 

Mr.  Fessenden — In  my  last  note  to  you,  I  pro- 
mised *.o  give  some  further  account  respecting  the 
decayed  vcKetable  matter,  generally  called  swamp 
muck,  whiih  many  sections  of  our  country  abound 
with.  'I'he  tse  of  which,  applied  on  an  U|)land 
lohm,  gravel,  Oi  san-dy  soil,  will  pay  the  expense  of 
labor  in  removina  it,  two  for  one  the  first  year,  as 
the  statement  of  i.cts  hereafter  annexed,  fully 
proves. 

The  last  fall  I  carted  several  loads  of  muck  on 
to  a  knoll  of  loam,  and  pui  It  in  one  heap,  though  I 
think  it  would  have  been  ■»eller  lo  have  dropped 
one  load  only  in  a  place,  h  ihc  spring,  prior  to 
planting  corn,  the  muck  was  xireait  and  ploughed 
under.  'J'he  crop  of  corn  whi^re  the  muck  was 
spread,  was  large.  I  thought  lari;Hr  than  where 
barn  yard  manure  was  put.  A  neiuhboriuE  farmer 
has  maile  use  of  muck  for  several  years.  The  first 
year  he  tliooght  it  equal  lo  barn  yard  manure,  and 
Its  efli-cts  were  perceivable  a  much  longer  lime. 
The  soil  on  which  the  muck  was  put,  was  a  warm 
gravelly  loam.  The  muck  was  u-ed  by  another 
neieiborin;;  farmer,  for  maniirini;  corn  in  the  bill, 
whicli  was  used  in  the  following  manner; — A  row 
of  each  alternately,  one  of  muck,  one  of  barn  yard 
manure,  and  one  of  bog  manure,  lie  assured  me 
the  ctrn  was  much  the  best  manured  with  the 
muck.    The  soil  a  sandy  loam. 

Mr.  Daniel  Uloomer,  when  residing  in  Norlh  Sa- 
lem, Vest  Chester  county,  in  the  year  1700,  had 
four  a(T<'S  of  gravelly  loam  of  equal  quality,  which 
he  plaited  with  corn.  Prior  to  planting  the  corn, 
he  appied  fifty  loads  of  muck  per  acre,  on  two 
acres;  fiese  two  acres  produced  one  hundred  and 
.  twenty  bushels;  the  other  two  acres  yielded  only 
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siity  bushels.  The  next  sprini;  these  four  acres 
were  sowed  with  oats  ami  gr.isj  sceil.  'I'hc  oats 
were  more  th.iii  twice  as  large  on  the  two  acres 
dressed  with  muck  as  they  were  on  the  other  two. 
The  grass  for  the  four  succeeding  years  produced 
in  much  the  same  r.ttio.  I  might  relate  other  im- 
provements of  a  similar  kind.  It  is  presumed  that 
every  intelligent,  industrious  farmer  will  be  satis- 
fied of  the  utility  of  muck  as  a  manure.  Those 
farms  which  are  inlcrspiTsed  with  swamps  of  muck 
and  uplands  cither  of  ioam,  sand,  or  gravel,  may 
be  made,  at  an  expense  of  five  to  ten  dollars  per 
acre,  capable  of  paying  an  interest  annually  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  It  is  thought  that  ten 
dollars,  expended  with  economy,  will,  in  most  cir- 
cumstances, be  sufficient  to  cart  and  spread  one 
hundred  loads  of  swamp  manure  on  an  acre. 

Those  who  own  farms,  situated  as  ju-t  stated, 
now  valued  at  S-5  per  acre,  have  otily  to  say  the 
word,  and  go  forward,  for  one  or  two  years,  to  con- 
vince themselves  and  their  neighbors  they  have 
farms  intrinsically  worth  one  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  Why  so?  it  may  be  asked.  Because  they 
will  pay  a  nelt  profit  over  and  above  all  expense, 
amounting  to  the  interest  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  statement  of  Mr.  Bloo- 
mer. He  tells  you  he  applied  fifty  loads  of  muck 
in  the  spring,  (though  the  fall  is  a  belter  time, 
and  the  muck  is  better  to  be  laid  on  lands  in  the 
fall,)  per  acre,  which  cost  him  five  dollars.  On 
this  acre  he  had  an  excess  of  corn  of  thirty  bush- 
els, at  fifty  cents  per  bu^hel,  which  would  liave  ten 
dollars,  nearly,  to  pay  the  interest  of  §100  at  7  per 
cent.,  and  this  only  for  the  first  year-  It  is  woilhy 
to  consider,  by  taking  the  muck  from  the  lowlands, 
that  ditches  may  be  made  or  improved,  so  that  the 
lowlands  may  be  made  to  produce  a  bountiful  crop 
of  timothy  and  red  top,  &.C.  &c.  It  is  desirable  that 
farmers  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country  would  try 
the  utility  of  (he  niuck  on  the  dilTerent  summer 
crops,  and  inform  the  public  of  the  results  of  their 
labor,  through  jour  useful  Jsew  England  Farmer, 
all  of  which  are  highly  benetiiial  to  us  farmers. 

W.  U. 


ON  OYSTER  SHELLS. 
Fresh  oyster  shells  when  ground,  become  valua- 
ble manure — they  convey  not  only  animal,  sa'ine 
and  calcareous  matter  to  the  land,  but  mechanically 
separate  its  parts.  In  England  and  Penn.«ylvania, 
they  arc  frequently  so  applied.  It  is  no.'  more  ab- 
surd to  prescribe  the  same  nostrum  for  all  diseases, 
than  to  apply  the  same  manure  to  every  soil.  A 
skilful  farmer  consults  the  conslltu.'ion  of  his  land, 
ascertains  its  constituent  parts,  a.id  endeavours  to 
supply  its  deficiencies  by  arlindil  means-  if  it  re- 
quire lime  in  its  caustic  stale,  Ae  will  burn  marine 
shells,  and  thus  obtain  one  of  the  most  pure,  and 
active  limes  which  nature  can  aflford,  not  only  with- 
out sand,  but  free  from  all  deleterious  matter  wiih 
which  stone-lime  is  frequently  combined-  It  is  ob- 
vious that  if  the  shells  have  been  long  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere,  the  animal  and  saline  partichs  will  | 
have  escaped,  leaving  nothing  but  c.ilcareous  mat-  i 
ter  to  operate  upon  the  ground — shells  which  have  ' 
been  so  exposed  arc  more  cheaply  reduced  to  pow- 
der by  fire,  than  by  any  other  means,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  caustic  linir,  they  should  be  selected 
always.  It  has  been  f()«t%d  that  recent  shells,  or 
those  which  h;ivp  been  masted  before  exposure  in 
the  kiln,  hcconie  black,  and  so  difficult  to  be  slaked, 
that  they  remain  beneath  the  soil,  unaltered  for  a 
season  and  often  more.  It  is  frnbahle  that  the  ani- 
mal mailer  distributed  IhrouKhout  their  pores, 
when  exposed  to  sudden  heat  becomes  carbonized, 
and  thus  excludes  the  moisture  necessary  to  redurc 
(hem.  The  chemical  ajenry  of  lime  in  exciting 
fertility  has  been  so  fully  explained  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  its  sensible  efTects  upon  (oils  are  now 


so  completely  tstablishiil  by  practical  men,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  who  is  ignorant  of  its  ex- 
cellence, yet  half  of  the  value  is  generally  lost 
throuu'h  inattention  to  the  time  and  mode  of  its  ap- 
plication. 

If  you  are  clearing,  land,  or  can  by  other  means 
obtain  brush  conveniently,  throw  it  in  a  pile,  and 
over  it  put  a  quantity  of  shells,  then  set  fire  to  the 
brush,  add  more  brush  and  more  sliells  alternately, 
until  all  arc  in  the  mass. 

'I'he  whole  mass  will  soon  fake  fire  and  the  oil 
in  the  shells  will  hasten  the  combustion.  A  pile  of 
two  or  three  thousand  bushels  will  burn  about 
twenty-four  hours,  when  they  will  be  in  a  state  to 
cruiiilile  when  trod  on;  lliey  may  now  be  carted  out 
on  the  land,  and  ploughed  in  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  they  will  be  perfect- 
ly mi.\ed  with  the  soil;  and  are  believed  to  be 
much  more  beneficial  than  when  reduced  to  lime, 
as  a  large  pro|)Ortion  of  Ihc  oily  pails  still  remain. 

It  is  also  believed,  that  shells  reduced  to  a 
powder  by  means  of  a  mill,  would  be  still  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  sand  land  than  those  which  are  burnt. 


(From  the  Southern  Agriculturist.) 

Calculation  or  Profit  on  a  Rick  Mill,  in  Ca- 
rolina. 

" \QlhJuly,  1629. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  subjoined  calculation  is  among 
the  papers  of  a  highly  respectable  Rice  planter,  de- 
ceased, anil  is  sent  to  your  useful  periodical  fur 
publication. 

I  was  one  of  those,  sir,  who  beard  the  lucid  ob 
servalions  of  that  lamented  friend  of  his  country, 
the  late  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney,  deceased,  at  the 
discussion  of  the  Rice-mill  question,  before  the  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  Charleston;  and  I  well  reaiem- 
ber  the  drift  of  his  remarks,  which  went  to  prove 
llialllie  toll  exacted  from  the  rice-planter  is  loo 
great.  I  have  always  regretted  that  I  did  not  take 
notes  on  several  points  of  that  admirable  speech, 
namely,  bis  calcul.ition  of  the  cost  and  interest  on 
the  capital  necessary  to  be  invested  in  a  rice-mill, 
and  his  calculation  of  the  expenses  and  profit  on 
these  establishments. 

Perhaps,  sir,  some  of  the  gentlemen  present  may 
recollect  sulliciently  the  detail  of  these  to  be  able 
lo  place  them  upon  record  in  your  work,  as  well  as 
Ihe  statement  of  his  own  loss  in  rice  beat  at  a  toll- 
mill,  and  then  just  received  from  his  factor;  but 
the  inimitable  manner  of  treating  this  question;  the 
calm,  clear,  deep  reasoning  on  a  subject  so  impor- 
tant lo  Ihe  country,  and  which  had  been  so  angrily 
misstated  in  the  public  prints,  and,  of  course,  rais- 
iinderslooil;  the  fixed  attention  given  lo  every 
word  that  fell  from  his  lips;  Ihe  conviction  that  fol- 
lowed every  explanation  he  gave,  can  only  be  esli- 
malcd  by  those  who  had  often  seen  him  in  this  his 
favourite  .Society. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  fear  "we  shall  never  look  upon  his 
like  agtin,"  for  where  shall  we  find  another,  who, 
with  a  mind  so  refincil  as  his,  with  nlallll(■^^  so  po- 
lished, with  a  conception  of  his  country's  interest 
so  perfect,  with  an  intellecl  so  capable  of  embrac- 
ing at  once  the.  most  comprehensive  subjects,  as 
well  as  of  srlei  tin;;  those  of  iiiinnr  iinporUncc  as 
they  floateil  by,  and  converting  all  to  the  public 
good? — Where  shall  we  find  a  man  of  motives  so 
pure,  so  deserving  nf  Ihe  full  confidence  of  every 
one  of  his  fillow-ciliri-ns,  and  so  perfectly  posaess- 
iriK  il.'  Wise  withoul  conceit,  and  above  all,  with- 
out the  blemish  of  opiniutrete!  'J'his  is  a  character 
seldom  met  with  in  any  country,  and  the  less  likely 
to  be  found  hereafter  among  us.  as  the  oppurtuni- 
ties  of  acquiring  lint  kind  of  education  wliich  cn- 
Inrgea  the  mind,  are  fewer  tliKn  in  times  that  are 
past. 


I  am,  Bir.  with  my  l,e«t  wi.hr.  for  your  fucce.t. 
but  at  (he  same  tune  rccalUnif  this  luhjecl  of  rice- 
mills  to  your  notice,  yourn,  Stc. 

A  Ricc-PLANTER  or  South  Carolina. 

Calculations  or  the  Pnorir  on  a  Rice-Mill. 
A'or.  16,  1826. 

Dear  •  *  *  »,— The  questiona  you  ask  are,  what  I 
think  of  the  enclosed  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
building  a  rice-mill,  and  whether  $10,000  can  be 
made  lioni  one,  per  annum?  VDu  state  ••♦••••» 
mill,  in  I8i3  and  1824,  beat,  from  October  to  Sep- 
tember, the  following  year  in  common  tides,  liO 
barrels,  but  in  good  tides,  170  barrels  per  week; 
having  been  informed  by  a  pro|)rietor  of  this  fact. 

From  October  lo  September,  are  eleven  months; 
but  as  that  was  an  extraordinary  season,  it  will  be 
safer  to  reckon  only  from  Ihe  first  of  October  to 
Ihc  20th  July,  which  gives  293  days;  41  days  taken 
off  for  Sundays,  gives  25-i  working  days. 

\ou  state  that  Ihe  mill  beat  120  barrels  in  com- 
mon tides,  and  170  in  spring  tides.  Let  us  average 
these  at  1.S2  barrels  per  week.  This  would  give 
for  each  day  in  six,  22  barrels,  and  for  252  working 
days,  a  total  of  5544  barrels  of  rice,  beat  at  the 
mill  during  the  season.  On  this  amount,  Ihe  loll, 
at  9  per  cent,  is  499  barrels.  We  may  with  safely 
call  this  number  "forilwrt,"  as  the  negroes  say— 500 
barrels. 

500  barrels  of  rice  of  600  lbs.  nett  wt.  at 
^■i\  per  100,  are  worth  SI5  per  barrel, 

The  cost  of  barrels  I  take  to  be  this:  slaves 
being  got  at  §5^,  gs  and  $7  per  thou- 
sand, then  1000 staves,  which  will  make 
40  barrels,  6  50 

Cost  of  hoops  and  heading,  2  50 

Half  a  month  of  a  cooper,  6  00 


Profit  per  barrel  equal  lo  50  cents, 


15  00 
20  00 

35  00 


The  value  of  40  barrels  at  81^  cents,  the 

idling  price,                                                          35  00 
If  Ihe  mill  supplies  3500  barrels,  and  the 
profit  on  each  is  50  cents,  the  total  pro- 
fit on  barrels  will  be  |  750 

Freight  of  5544  barrels,  at  25  cents  per 

barrel,  1^386 

Profit  without  deducting  charges,  (10,636 

I  tell  you  candidly,  my  dear  •••••,  (hat  of  (his 
sum  I  would  not  like  to  pait  «vith  one  cent.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  pay  the  charges  of  working  the 
mill,  I  suggest  to  you  (0  put  on  (he  place,  s(ock  suf- 
ficien(  for  that  purpose.  You  know  the  advantage 
of  keeping  a  large  slock  of  cattle,  where  abundance 
of  rice-flour  can  be  got  to  fallen  them  up  for  mar- 
ket, and  at  so  short  a  distance  from  town.  Let  us 
suppose  then,  that  you  put  on  the  mill  tract  200 
head  of  cattle,  124  head  of  sheep,  and  a  stock  of 
hou's. 

From  200  head  of  cattle  you  may  so  arrange  as 
to  have — 

Slock  M  Tint.        And  toknp  luck  yrarl^.    And  to  icll  ynrif  ■ 
15U  Milch  Cows,     38  Calves.  100  Calves  a  6  600 

25  Oxen,  13S  Cows  &  Bulls.    25  Oxen,     20  600 

12Veorlings,         12  2  year  old's.       12  Cows,     20  240 
13  2  year  old's.      12  Yearlings.  Butter,  nil 

"  20  lbs.  per  I 

200  head.  day,  from  \      926 

100  Cows;  I 

sec  below*  J 

|2,265 

•  Milk  180  quarts  per  day,  a  12  quarts  per  pound  of 
butler,.^!  calculate  too  lareely  in  this  1  fear,)  equal  to 
M  lbs.  per  day.  or  for  1S3  days,  3100  lbs.  a  25  cents. 
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J24  bead  of  Sheep. 
Ktep  yearly. 
65  Sheep. 
20  Wclliers. 
40  Lambs. 


Sell  yearly, 
15  Fat  Sheep,     i 
20  do.  Wethers, 
40  Lambs, 


100 
120 


125  head. 
A  stock  of  Hogs. 

Keep.  Sell. 

10  Sous.  30  liead  for 

SO  Harrows,  (2  years.)  50  do.     for 

60  Sow  Slioats. 
60  Young  Barrows,  (1  year.) 

To  which  add  this  sum  over  the  JIO.OOO  of 
gross  prolil, 


300 
100 


This,  >vilh  the  chance  of  selling  rice  at  $3, 

in  my  opinion,  pay  the  charges  of  llie  mill. 

does  not,  what  rale  of  interest  will  it  give  you? 

Yours,  &c.        *  *  * 


-  400 

$2960 

636 

$35i(6 

,  will, 
If  It 


now  agreed,  that  f.vcii  the  currant,  gooseberry,  anil    becomes  extremely  sour,     liter  is  soiuclmies  made 
raspberry  quarters  should  be  changed  every  seven    by  fermenting  the  pulp  while  fresh,  but  the  [iractice 


or  eight  years,  anil  the  strawberry  ground  every 
four  or  five  years.  The  chief  marlict  gardeners 
near  Edinburgh,  IhinU  it  essential  to  adojit  a  cer- 
tain rotation  of  principal  crops,  to  be  afterwards 
staled. 

C  With  respect  to  the  articles  cultivated  in 
kitchen  gardens,  there  arc  above  eighty  dilTerent 
sorts,  raised  even  in  Scotland,  notwithstandmg  its 
inferiority  of  climate;  the  mere  enumeration  of 
which,  with  son:e  remarks  on  their  nature  and 
quality,  and  mode  of  culture,  would  fill  scvera 
pages,  and  must  therefore  be  omitted  in  so  llaiited 
a  work 


BORTXCUIiTXTRZ:. 


PRIVATE  KITCHEN  GARDENS. 

To  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  a  well  culti- 
vated kitchen  garden  is  a  most  essential  object, 
with  a  view  to  health,  comfort,  and  economy. 

It  requires  attention  to  the  following  particulars: 
1.  Soil;  'i.  Trenching,  3.  Rlanures;  4.  Vermin;  5. 
Rotations;  and  6.  Articles  to  be  raised. 

1.  It  is  found  that  a  sandy  loam,  is  not  only  the 
best  soil  for  a  kitchen  garden,  but  that  the  smaller 
the  grains  of  sand,  of  which  the  soil  is  composed, 
the  belter,  as  by  that  means  it  is  capable  of  retain- 
in"  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture,  in  dry  seasons. 
A  free  marl  is  likewise  well  calculated  for  garden 
culture.  The  addition  of  a  moderate  quantity  of 
clay,  and  of  oxide  of  iron,  is  of  much  use  in  pro- 
moling  fertility.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  when  a 
garden  contains  a  variety  of  soils;  as  some  vegeta- 
bles require  a  strong  and  heavy  soil,  and  do  not 
thrive  in  a  light  one.  Where  the  subsoil  is  wet, 
draining  is  indispensable. 

2.  Preparing  the  soil,  and  trenching  it  to  the  pro- 
per dciilh,  is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
garden  culture.  The  soil  ought  to  be  from  one  foot 
and  a  half,  to  two  ft-et  and  a  half  deep,  particularly 
Vfhcrc  tap-rooted  vegetables  are  cultivated.  The 
roots  can  thus,  with  greater  facility,  extend  their 
fibres,  in  all  directions,  in  search  of  vegetable  nou- 
rishment, and  a  reservoir  is  provided,  for  any  su- 
perabundant moisture,  whiih  may  be  occasioned 
by  heavy  rains,  where  it  is  retained  till  wanted. 

3.  'J'hc  specie?  of  manure  must  depend  upon  the 
toil.  Rotten  dung  is  pttferred  by  girdeners,  as,  in 
the  coursa  of  fermentation,  the  seeds  of  weeds, 
and  the  lirvs  of  insects  are  destroyed;  and  the 
more  putrid  the  dung,  the  greater  etiecl  it  has  in 
promoting  the  rapid  growth  of  the  plant.  Sea- 
weed, where  it  can  be  procured,  is  an  excellent  ma- 
nure for  garden  crop-^,  in  particular  for  onions. 
Soaper's  waste,  used  in  moderation  by  itself,  or  in  a 
compost  with  caith,  is  an  excellent  manure  for  gar- 
den soils.  This  substance,  not  only  destroys  in 
tects  and  their  Lirva:,  but,  consistinn  princi|)ally  of 
calcareous  matter,  every  species  of  vegetables  is 
greatly  improved  in  quality,  where  it  is  applied 
Cowdung,  mixed  with  water,  is  a  good  manure, 
when  fieqiiently  applied  in  a  liipiid  stale. 

4.  Slugs  and  snails  are  very  dtstructive  in  a  gar- 
den. Slacked  lime,  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  spread  on 
the  surface,  or  laid  in  ro»8,  in  various  places,  are 
useful  in  destroying  them. 

5.  Skilful  gardeners  recommend  attention  to  a 
rotation  of  crops,  and  occasionally  fallow  portions 
of  their  gardens,  or  lay  them  down  with  clover, 
which  seldom  fails  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
fertility.    The  must  exjierieoccd  horticulturists  are 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
SWEET  LOCUST,  OR  THREE  TIIORNED 
ACACIA. 
In  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Three  Ihorned,  or  horny  locust,  by  Mr  Boel  of  Al- 
bany, as  the  plant  which  he  thinks  "will  be  found  to 
surpass  all  others  for  live  fences,"  we  have  been  in- 
duced to  copy  the  following  from  Mickaux's  JVoilli 
Jimerican  Stjlva- 

The  Sweet  Locust  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  it  is  scarce- 
ly found  in  any  part  of  the  Atlantic  slates,  except 
in  Limestone  valley  and  its  branches,  which  lie  be- 
livecn  the  first  and  second  ranges  of  the  Allegha- 
iiies,  beginning  near  Harrisburgh  in  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  latitude  40°  4i  and  extending  from  north- 
east to  southwest  into  the  state  of  Virginia.  The 
soil  in  Uils  valley  is  generally  very  substantial.  In 
the  fertile  bottoms,  which  are  watered  by  the  riv- 
ers emptying  into  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Illinois 
country,  and  still  more  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Sweet  Locust  is 
abundant.  It  commonly  grows  Willi  llie  black  wal- 
nut, shell  bark,  hickory,  red  elm,  blue  ash,  locust, 
box,  elder,  and  cortee  tree,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
forests  that  cover  the  most  fertile  soils.  In  liiflLT- 
eiit  parts  of  the  United  States,  this  species  is  call- 
ed iiidifl'erenlly.  Sweet  Locust  and  Honey  Locust; 
Ihe  French  of  Illinois  call  it  Fevier. 

In  situations  the  most  favorable  to  its  growth, 
such  as  I  have  observed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
between  Gallipolis  and  Limestone,  Ihe  Sweet  Lo- 
cust attains  a  very  ample  size.  I  have  measured 
several  stocks  which  were  three  or  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  which  appeared  to  equal  in  height  Ihe 
loftiest  trees  of  those  immemorial  forests.  Some 
of  them  had  Ihe  trunk  undivided  for  forty  feet. 

The  Sweet  Locust  is  easily  known  by  its  haik, 
which  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches,  ilelaches  itself 
laterally  in  plates  of  three  or  four  inches  wide  and 
iwo  or  three  lines  thick,  and  by  the  form  of  its 
trunk,  which  (iresenls  three  or  four  crevices  of  in- 
considerable depth,  opening  irregularly  from  Ihe 
bottom  towards  Ihe  lop.  Ihe  large  thorns  which 
cover  Ibe  branches,  and  frequently  the  trunk  of 
young  trees,  all'ord  another  very  distinct  character. 
1  liese  thorns  are  sometimes  several  inches  long, 
ligneous,  of  a  reddish  color,  and  armed,  at  some 
distance  from  Ihe  base,  with  two  secondary  thorns 
about  half  Ihe  size  of  Ihe  first. 

'I'hc  leaves  of  the  Sweet  Locust  are  pinnated, 
and  composed  of  small,  oval,  serrate,  sessile  leal- 
lets,  'i'his  foliage  is  elegant,  and  of  an  agreeable 
tint,  but  it  is  Ihin,  and  scarcely  obstructs  the  pis- 
sage  of  Ihe  sunbeams.  It  is  shed  annually  at  Ihe 
approach  of  wiiiler. 

ihe  llouers  are  small,  not  very  conspicuous,  and 
disposed  in  bunches.  Il'hc  fruit  is  in  the  form  of 
Hal,  crooked,  pendulous  fiods,  from  twelve  lo  ei;;!)- 
leeii  inches  long,  and  of  a  reddi>li  brown  color. 
1  he  pods  conlaiii  brown,  smooth,  h  ird  seeils,  enve- 
loped in  a  pulpy  substance,  which,  for  a  monlli  af 
Icr  their  maturity,  is   very  swecl,  and  which  then 


is  not  general,  as  the  apple  tree,  and  peach  tree, 
particularly  the  last,  have  become  comiiion  in  Ihu 
Western  country,  and  afford  a  much  superior  beve- 
rage. 

'Ihe  perfect  wood  or  heart  of  the  Sweet  Locust 
nearly  resembles  Ihat  of  the  locust;  but  its  grain  i» 
coarser,  and  ils  pores  more  open;  in  lliese  respects 
It  is  more  strikingly  cliaracleriseil  even  than  the 
wood  of  Ihe  red  oak.  When  perfectly  seasoned,  it 
is  e.\tremely  hard.  It  is  little  esteemed  in  Ken- 
lucky,  where  it  is  more  employed,  and  consequent- 
ly can  be  better  appreciated  than  elsewhere.  It  is 
used  neither  by  the  carpenter  nor  the  wheelwright; 
it  13  sometimes  taken  by  the  farmers  for  rails  to 
fence  their  fields,  but  only  when  they  are  unable  to 
procure  better  wood.  It  is  found  by  experience  to 
be  far  inferior  to  Ihe  wild  cherry  and  black  walnut 
for  cabinet  making.  The  only  destination  for  which 
it  appears  lo  be  peculiarly  adapted,  is,  the  forming 
of  hedges,  which  would  be  rendered  impenclrablo 
liy  its  long  thorns. 

Ihe  Swecl  Locust  has  been  cultivated  for  many 
years  in  Europe.  It  (lourishes,  blooms,  and  yields 
seed  in  Ihe  climates  of  London  and  Paris,  but  ita 
vegetation  is  less  active  than  io  the  south  of 
France.    No  insect  attacks  it. 


RURAIi  ECOMOZKCir. 


(From  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy.) 
To  THE  Labouring  Classes  of  this  Kikgdom, 
(England.) 
(Continued  from  page  35S.) 
13.  The  cducalion  that  I  have  in  view  is,  there- 
fore, of  a  very  diQ'erenl  kind.  Vou  should  bear 
constantly  in  mind,  thai  nine  tenths  of  us  are,  from 
the  very  nature  and  necessities  of  Ihe  world,  born 
lo  gain  our  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
What  reason  have  we,  iheii,  to  presume,  that  our 
children  are  not  to  do  the  sanie?  If  they  be,  as 
now  and  then  one  will  be,  endued  wilh  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  mind,  those  powers  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  developing  themselves;  and,  if  they 
never  have  that  opportunity,  Ihe  harm  is  not  very 
great  to  us  or  to  lliem.  Nor  docs  it  hence  follow, 
Ihat  tV\e  descendants  of  labourers  are  aluatjs  to  be 
labourers.  'I'he  path  upwards  is  steep  and  long,  lo 
be  sure.  Industry,  care,  skill,  excellence  in  the 
present  parent  lays  the  foundation  of  a  riaf.,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  for  bis  children 
The  children  of  these  lake  anollier  rise;  and,  by 
and  by,  Ibe  descendants  of  the  present  labourer  be- 
come gentlemen. 

14.  Ibis  is  the  mtural  progress.  It  is  by  at- 
tempting lo  reach  the  lop  at  u  single  leap  that  so 
much  misery  is  produ-cd  in  Ihe  world;  and  tha 
propensity  to  make  sucii  altempis  has  been  che- 
rished and  encouraged  by  the  strange  projects  that 
we  have  witnessed  of  laic  years  for  making  Ihe  la- 
bourers virtuous  and  liappy  by  giving  Ihem  what  is 
called  cduciilion.  The  eduealion  which  I  speak  of 
consists  in  bringing  children  up  to  labour  wilh 
steadiness,  wilh  care,  and  Willi  s/.i//;  to  show  theiu 
how  to  do  as  many  useful  llilin;s  as  possible;  to 
teach  Ihem  lo  do  Ihem  all  in  the  best  manner;  to 
set  Ihem  an  example  in  industry,  sobriety,  cleanli- 
ness and  nealnessi  lo  make  all  lliese  hiibitual  lo 
Ihem,  so  thai  they  never  shall  be  liable  to  lall  into 
the  contrary;  lo  let  them  always  see  a  good  living 
proceeding  from  labour,  and  thus  lo  reiuove  from 
ihem  the  temptation  to  gel  at  Ihe  goods  of  olhers 
by  violent  or  fraudulent  means,  and  lo  keep  far 
(rom  their  minds  all  the  inducements  to  hypocrisy 
and  deceit. 

15.  And,  bear  in  mind,  (hat  if  Ihe  state  of  the 
labourer  has  ils  disadvaulages  when  compared  wilh 
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other  calling*  and  coiuliliuns  ul'  lifr,  i(  Um  also  its 
•dvantagcs.  It  is  free  rrnin  the  toiinrnls  of  uiiilii- 
lion,  anil  from  a  prfat  part  of  the  caii't's  of  ill- 
liealth,  for  which  not  all  the  richfs  in  the  uorld  and 
all  the  circumstances  of  hiith  rank  are  a  compensa- 
tion. The  able  and  prudent  I  ilioorcr  is  al»va)»  jn/e, 
at  the  least,  and  that  is  what  fe>v  men  arc  «lio  are 
lifted  aboTf  hull.  They  have  losses  and  crosses  to 
fear,  the  very  thou;;ht  of  which  never  enters  his 
mind,  if  he  act  well  his  part  towards  himself,  his 
family  and  his  neighbour. 

16  Dill,  the  basis  of  ^ood  to  him,  is,  steady  and 
tkilful  Uibvur.  To  assist  him  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
labour,  and  in  Ihc  turnin;r  of  it  to  the  best  account, 
are  the  principal  objects  of  the  present  litlle  work. 
I  propose  to  treat  ol  Urcwing  Ueer,  makin;;  Bread, 
keeping  Cows  and  I'igs,  rearing  Ponllry,  Kabbits, 
Pigeons,  keeping  Bees  and  Ihc  uses  of  the  Honey; 
and  lo  all  these  things,  too,  in  a  mere  Cottage  Ks- 
tablishmcnl;  and  to  show,  that  while,  IVom  a  very 
small  piece  of  ground,  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  a 
considerable  family  may  he  raised,  the  very  act  of 
raising  it  will  be  Ihc  best  possible  foundation  of 
education  of  the  children  of  the  labourer;  thai  it 
will  teach  them  a  great  number  of  useful  things, 
add  grtatUj  to  their  value  ichcn  they  go  forth  from 
their  father's  home,  make  them  start  in  life  with  all 
possible  advantage's,  and  give  them  the  best  chance 
of  leading  happy  lives.  And,  is  it  not  much  more 
rational  for  jiarents  to  be  employed  in  teaching 
their  children  how  to  cultivate  a  garden,  to  feed  and 
rear  animals,  to  mike  bread,  beer,  bacon,  butter, 
and  cheese,  and  to  be  able  to  do  these  things  for 
themselves,  or  for  others,  than  lo  leave  them  to 
prowl  about  the  lanes  and  commons  to  mope  at  the 
heels  of  some  crafty,  sleek  headed  pretended  saint, 
who  while  he  extracts  the  last  penny  from  their 
pockets,  bids  Ihem  be  contented  with  their  misery, 
and  promises  Ihem,  in  exchange  for  their  pence, 
everlasting  glory  in  the  world  to  come?  it  is  upon 
Ihe  hungry  and  the  wretched  that  the  fanatic  works. 
The  dejected  and  forlorn  are  his  prey.  As  an  ail- 
ing carcass  engenders  vermin,  a  pauperized  com- 
munity engenders  teachers  of  fanaticism,  the  very 
foundation  of  whose  doctrines  is,  that  we  are  to 
care  nothing  about  this  world,  and  that  all  our  la- 
bours and  exertions  are  in  vain. 

17.  The  man,  who  is  doing  well,  who  is  in  good 
health,  who  has  a  blooming  and  dutiful  and  cheer- 
ful and  happy  fimily  about  him,  and  who  passes 
his  day  of  rest  amongst  Ihem,  is  not  lo  be  made  to 
believe,  that  he  was  born  lo  be  miserable,  and  that 
poverty,  the  certain  reward  of  laziness,  is  lo  secure 
iiim  a  crown  of  glory.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  re- 
commend a  disregard  of  even  the  outivard  obser- 
vances of  the  ceremonies  of  religion;  but,  can  it  be 
religion  to  believe,  that  God  has  made  us  to  be 
wretched  and  dejected,  and  to  regard  as  marks  ofhis 
grace  the  poverty  and  misery  that  invariably  attend 
our  neglect  to  use  the  means  of  obtaining  a  coupe- 
tence  in  worldly  Ihinss.'  Can  it  be  religion  to  re- 
gard as  blessings  those  things,  those  very  things, 
which  God  expressly  numbers  amongst  his  curses? 
Poverty  never  finds  a  place  amongst  Ihe  Ltess- 
tngj  promised  by  God.  His  blessings  are  of  a  di- 
rectly opposite  description;  flocks,  herds,  corn, 
wine  and  oil;  a  smiling  land;  a  rejoicing  people; 
abundance  for  the  body  and  gladness  of  Ihe  heart: 
these  are  the  blessings  which  God  promises  lo  the 
industrious,  (he  sober,  the  careful,  and  the  upright. 
Let  no  man,  then,  believe,  that  to  be  poor  and 
wretched  is  a  mark  of  God's  favour;  and  let  no 
roan  remain  in  that  stale,  if  he,  by  any  honest 
means,  can  rescue  himself  from  it. 

18.  Poverty  leads  to  all  sorts  of  evil  conse- 
quences, ll'anl,  horrid  want,  is  the  great  parent  of 
crime.  To  have  a  dutiful  family,  Ihe  father's  prin- 
ciple of  rule  must  he  love  not  fear.  His  sway  must 
be  gentle,  or  he  will  have  only  an  unwilling  and 
tbort-lived  obedience.    iJut,  it  is  given  to  but  few 


men  to  be  genllc  anil  Koodhiiiiiourcd  amidst  tin 
Valium  tormcnls  allendanl  on  pinching  poverty 
A  cumpeleiice  is,  therefore,  the  first  thing  lo  bi 
Ilioiiiht  of;  it  is  Ihc  fuund.ilion  of  all  good  in  the 
labourer's  divclling;  without  it  htlle  but  misery  can 
be  expected.  "  Health,  peace  inii  competence,"  onv 
of  the  wisest  of  men  regards  as  the  only  things 
necilfiil  to  men;  but  the  two  former  arc  scarcely  to 
be  had  without  the  latter.  Competence  it  the  foun- 
dalun  of  happiness  anil  of  exertion.  Beset  with 
wants,  having  a  mind  continually  harassed  with 
fears  of  starvation,  who  can  act  with  energy,  who 
can  c.ilmly  think?  To  provide  a  good  living  llicre- 
fore,  for  himself  and  family,  is  Ihe  very  first  duty  of 
every  man.  "Two  things,"  says  Aour,  "have  I 
asked;  deny  mc  them  not  before  1  die:  remove  far 
from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me:  lest 
I  be  full  and  licny  Ihee;  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal  " 
IH.  A  good  living,  therefore,  a  competence,  is  the 
first  thing  lo  be  desired  and  to  be  sought  after;  and, 
if  this  litlle  work  should  have  the  etlect  of  aiding 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  labouring  classes  in  se- 
curing that  competence,  it  will  afl'ord  great  gratifi- 
cation lo  their  friend.  \Vm.  Cobbett. 
Keiisiiiglon,  JuUj  lD(/i,  1S2I. 


LASXISS'  DEFAKTMENT. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
HEAD  DRESS. 

Herodotus,  on  visiting  a  field  of  battle,  where 
the  slain  of  the  Egyptians  and  Persians  had  been 
collected  in  separate  piles,  was  struck  wilh  the  dilVe- 
rencc  in  the  thickness  and  firmness  of  the  skull  in 
the  individuals  of  the  two  nations.  Thai  of  the 
former  being  so  hard  as  lo  be  fractured  wilh  didi- 
cully,  while  that  of  Ihc  latter  was  so  thin  and  weak 
as  to  be  readily  broken  by  a  small  pebble.  This  dif- 
ference the  historiari  accounts  for  (rom  the  circum- 
stance of  the  Egyptians  being  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  go  bareheaded,  whereas  the  Persians  wore 
constantly  ihick  and  heavy  tiaras  or  turbans. 

Though  we  cannot  agree  w  ilh  Herodotus  that  the 
fragile  skull  of  Ihe  latter  was  owing  entirely  lo  their 
enormous  head-dresses;  nevertheless,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  covering  mankind  are  in  the  habit 
of  wearing  upon  the  head,  has  no  liltle  influence 
upon  their  health  and  comfort. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  body  which  suffers  more 
from  heat  and  pressure  than  the  head — no  one, 
therefore,  which  requires  to  be  kept  cooler  and  less 
encumbered-  Neither  of  which  important  requisites 
are  sufficiently  obtained,  in  the  male  sex  particular- 
ly, by  Ihe  hats  now  in  fashion. 

When  we  refer  to  the  general  experience  of  anti- 
quity, we  find  it  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
precept,  that  the  head  should  be  lightly  covered. 
The  care  which  nature  herself  has  taken  to  protect 
Ihis  portion  of  the  body  from  the  influence  of  exter- 
nal agents,  by  clothing  it  wilh  hair,  renders,  indeed, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  any  species  of  artifi- 
cial covering  unnecessary.  It  is  probable,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  excepting  when  the  natural  covering  is 
unusually  scanty  or  entirely  wanting,  that,  not  only 
Ihe  cumbrous  wigs,  powder  and  pomatum  of  former 
times,  but  even  the  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  of  our 
own  day,  might,  wilh  great  propriety,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  great  inconvenience  which  arises  from  keep- 
ing the  head  warmer  than  nature  intended,  is,  that 
in  youth,  by  causing  an  increased  amount  of  blood 
to  be  sent  to  this  part,  not  only  is  Ihe  scalp  more 
liable  to  be  Ihe  seat  of  eruptive  diseases,  but  even 
Ihe  brain  itself  is  exposed  to  injury,  from  slight  ex- 
posures to  cold,  terminating  Ircquenlly  in  incurable 
dropsy:  while,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  a  short  ex- 
posure, without  the  usual  protection,  will  almost  in- 


variably occasiuii  a  ihriiuialic  atlcction,  or  what  l^ 
uidinarily  Icniied  a  culd. 

All  expose  the  face  wilh  impunity  in  Ihe  coldest 
weather,  but  everj  one  is  aware  of  Ihe  risk  which 
is  incurred  by  remaining  bareheaded,  for  ■  »horl 
time,  in  the  open  air.  during  Ihe  cooler  periods  of 
Ihc  day  or  year.  'J'hi,  dilTeience  is  lo  be  altribuled 
solely  to  Ihe  extreme  care  which  it  taken,  from  birth, 
to  protect  the  head  from  the  operation  of  cold. 

It  is.  perhaps,  not  generally  known,  Ihat  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head  is  far  more  necessary  during  expo- 
sure lo  liic  direct  rays  of  Ihc  sun  in  summer,  and  in 
hot  countries,  than  during  dry  weather  in  winter, or 
in  cold  and  teinperatc  climates.  From  the  first, 
apolexy,  inflamn.ation  of  Ihe  brain,  and  even  sudden 
death,  have  been  known  lo  result;  whereas,  from  the 
latter,  we  arc  convinced  no  one  would  experience 
any  inconvenience,  provided  the  practice  of  going 
with  Ihe  head  bare  were  commenced  from  infancy. 
Even  Ihc  effects  of  cxireme  heat  arc  more  eflectu- 
ally  guarded  against  by  an  umbrella  or  parasul,  than 
by  Ihc  covering  usually  worn. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  observe,  Ihat  black  haln 
afford  but  lilllo  proleclion  in  summer.  Instead  of 
reflecting  Ihe  heal,  lliey  admit  it  to  act  even  more 
strongly  upon  the  head.  By  those  who  are  much  ex- 
posed lo  Ihc  sun,  while  or  light  coloured  bats  ought 
Ihercfore,  always  lo  be  preferred. 

Too  heavy  or  tight  a  covering  for  the  head  in»a- 
riably  gives  rise  lo  a  headache  more  or  less  intense. 
There  are  few  who  have  not  experienced  Ihe  mar- 
tyrdom inflicted  by  a  new  hat  or  bonnet  of  too  re- 
stricted dimensions.  It  may  be  compared,  in  fact, 
lo  that  species  of  torture,  practised  in  former  ages, 
by  tying  a  cord  firmly  around  the  temples. 

We  wish  noiv  not  to  be  misunderstood — we  do 
not  pretend  lo  advise  any  of  our  readers,  either 
male  or  female,  old  or  young,  so  far  to  deviate 
from  general  usage  as  lo  walk  bareheaded  in  th« 
open  air:  tve  merely  desire  lo  point  out  to  them  the 
propriety  of  wearing  hats  or  bonnets  constructed  of 
such  materials  as  will  render  Ihem  perfectly  light 
and  easy,  and  prevent  the  head  from  being  kept  un- 
duly warm. 

For  an  infant,  from  Ihe  period  of  birth,  until  Ihe 
growth  of  ils  hair  is  sufficient  to  render  unnecessa- 
ry atlificinl  proteciiou  of  any  kind,  a  thin,  light,  and 
soft  cap  should  constitute  the  only  head-dress.  It  is 
all-important  that  the  material  of  which  it  is  form- 
ed be  soft  and  perfectly  smooth.  A  lace  or  em- 
broidered cap  may  be  very  beautiful,  and  well 
adapted  lo  gratify  the  parents"  pride  of  dress,  but 
is  an  improper  covering  for  an  infant's  head.  The 
roughness  and  harshness  of  its  surface  is  calculat- 
ed lo  fret  and  irritate  the  delicate  skin  wilh  which  it 
is  in  contact,  and  if  not  productive  of  eruplionsand 
sores,  cannot  fail  to  occasion  some  degree  of  pain 
or  uneasiness  to  the  wearer.  The  cap  should  never 
be  allowed  to  cover  or  confine  the  ears;  otherwise, 
by  keeping  the  latter  unnecessarily  warm,  and  im- 
properly compressing  them  against  the  sides  of  the 
head,  it  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  and  inflammation  of 
these  organs,  or  a  disgusting,  sometimes  dangeroui, 
soreness  and  running  behind  Ihe  external  ears. 

As  soon  as  the  head  has  become  well  covered  wilh 
hair,  the  cap  may  be  dispensed  with  during  the  day 
as  well  as  at  night;  and,  when  the  child  is  taken  out, 
a  very  light  and  easy  hat  may  be  worn,  rather,  how- 
ever, in  compliance  wilh  Ihe  customs  of  society, 
than  as  a  necessary  protection. 

To  Perfume  Linen- 
Rose  leaves  dried  in  the  shade,  cloves  beat  to  a 
powder,  and  mace  scraped;  mix  them  together,  and 
put  the  composition  into  little  bags. 

Tn  Clean  Gold  and  Silver  Laet. 
Sew  the  lace  in  linen  clolh,  and  boil  it  in  a  pint 
nf  water,  and  two  ounces  of  soap;  and  then  wash 
the  lace  in  water. 
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nSZSCIiZiIiANEOUS. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine,  No.  5.) 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 


The  animal  represented  at  the  head  of  our  pre- 
sent article,  is  the  dusky  wolf  of  Mr.  Say.  Our  in- 
tention, however,  is  to  !;ive  an  account  of  the  com- 
mon wolf,  which  we  find  classed  by  zoologi'ts,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Class,  Mammalia,  &c — order,  Carnivora — Familt),  the 
Cyiiosiior  canine  race — Genus — Canis,  Lin.  &c.  &.c.  (See 
our  second  number,  page  89.) 

COMMON  WOLF,  (C.  lupus ) 
The  wolf  is  usually  of  a  pale  grey  colour,  with  a 
CdSl  of  yellow,  but  varies  considerably  in  its  shad- 
ings in  diflerenl  parts  of  llie  world;  thus,  some  in 
i'rance  and  Germany  are  yellow;  many  of  those  in 
Russia  are  white;  in  this  country,  and  piirticularly 
tliose  that  inhabit  Caiia<la,  they  are  of  a  yellowish 
brown  colour;  and  those  from  the  Ca|)e  of  Good 
Hope  are  grey  striped  with  black.  The  wolf  found 
in  Pennsylvania  has  more  of  the  reddish  brown  co- 
lour, the  hair  being  tipped  with  black,  but  especial- 
ly over  the  fore-shoulders  and  side*. 

Though  in  appiarance  and  habits,  nearly  related 
lo  the  dog,  the  wolf  is  distinguished  by  its  superior 
size,  Its  more  muscular  and  robust  body,  and  the 
(greater  breadth  of  the  upper  part  of  the  face;  at  the 
aame  time  that  its  whole  form  is  longer,  and  the 
oblique  position  of  its  eyes,  the  green  colour  of  its 
tye-ballf,  and  its  coarser  coat  give  it  an  air  of  great- 
er fierceness,  lis  internal  structure  is  perfectly 
analogous  lo  that  of  the  dog;  and  from  the  union 
of  the  two  species  a  fertile  olTspritg  has  been  occa- 
sionally produced. 

The  wolf  occurs  In  almost  every  temperate  and 
i-old  clirtiate  in  the  world.  It  is  endowed  with  great 
strength,  especially  in  the  fore  parts  of  the  body, 
and  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  jaws,  so  that  it 
can  bear  away  a  sheep  in  its  mouth,  and  yet  outstrip 
the  shepherd.  It  bites  fiercely,  especially  when  its 
victim  is  incapable  of  making  resistance;  but  it  is 
wary  and  even  tiniiil  with  a  formidable  adversary. 
It  has  a  quick  ear,  a  penetrating  eye,  and  above  all, 
an  exquisite  sense  of  smell;  for  it  scents  carnage  at 
the  distance  of  a  league,  and  traces  living  animals, 
though  removed  from  it  by  a  long  interval.  It  is- 
;.ues  from  the  forest  on  the  windward  side,  and  halts 
about  the  outskirts  lo  receive  the  tlTluvia  of  living 
or  dead  bodies.  In  deftult  of  belter  fare,  it  greedi- 
ly devours  the  most  putiid  carcasses,  or  any  gar- 
bage that  chance  may  throw  in  its  way;  ils  smell  is 
extremely  offensive,  it  is  capable  of  supporting 
long  abstinence,  and  will  sometimes  swallow  earth 
or  mud,  to  relieve  the  uneasy  sensations  of  hunger; 
but  when  these  sensations  become  imperious,  it  is 
ravenous  and  desperate,  and  will  attack  children, 
r    !ih  n,  and  fien  iiieii.  Such  of  tlieui  as  hjve  once 


tasted  human  flesh  seem  to  give  it  the  preference  to 
every  other;  will  attack  the  shepherd  rather  than 
the  flock,  and  will  hover  in  the  rear  of  armies,  to 
glut  themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

When  satiated  with  food,  or  latigued  with  run- 
ning, the  wolf  indulges  in  a  li:;ht  sleep,  though 
more  commonly  during  the  day  than  at  night.  It 
drinks  frequently,  and,  if  regularly  supplied  with 
water,  is  capable  of  fasting  four  or  five  days.  The 
female  breeds  only  once  a  year,  goes  sixty-three 
days  with  young,  brings  from  five  lo  nine  whelps  at 
a  litter,  whose  eyes  are  not  open  till  about  the 
twelfth  day,  suckles  them  for  some  weeks,  leaches 
them  to  eat  flesh  by  chewing  it  before  she  presents 
it  to  them,  (hen  fetches  them  ficM  mice,  partridges, 
chickens,  &c.  which  she  shares  among  them,  and 
lastly  trains  them  to  cater  for  themselves;  all  which 
is  accomplished  in  the  course  of  len  or  twelve 
months.  Should  they  be  threatened  with  an  atlaik, 
she  defends  them  with  great  intrepidity;  though  on 
other  occasions  she  is  rather  timid.  The  young  at 
tain  their  full  growth  in  their  third  year;  llie  ulil 
animals  become  prey,  and  seldom  live  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

In  the  populous  districts  of  our  country,  the  num- 
ber of  wolves  have  been  greatly  rcihiccd.  "For- 
merly," says  Dr.  Godnian.  "the  common  wolf  was 
lo  be  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  a 
great  extent,  if  not  the  whole  of  North  America;  at 
present  it  is  only  known  as  a  resident  of  the  remote 
wooded  and  mountainous  districts  where  man  has 
not  fixed  his  abode,  nor  laid  hare  the  bosom  of  llif 
earth  lo  the  enlivening  radiance  of  the  sun  " 
Amidst  the  constant  warlare  of  mankind  against  the 
wolf,  it  is  not  surpilsing  that  the  character  of  the 
species  should  be  that  of  ferocity,  cunning,  and  sus 
(uciun;  that  they  should  be  with  difticuKy  lanjcil; 
and  that  the  human  race  should  be  to  theni  llie  object 
of  dread  and  aversion.  Yet  there  are  instances  of 
wolves  having  been  domesliraled  losuuh  an  extent, 
as  to  exhibit  the  greatest  attachmenl  lo  man — a.-, 
great  as  can  be  shown  by  a  dog.  Mr.  I'\  Cuvier 
gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  lame  wolf. 
which  had  all  the  obedience  lowarils.'and  afl'eclion 
for  his  master,  that  Ihe  most  sagacious  and  gentle 
of  domestic  dogs  could  possibly  evince.  Me  was 
brought  up  in  Ibe  same  manner  as  a  puppy,  ami 
continued  nilh  his  original  owner,  til!  he  was  full 
grown,  lie  was  then  presented  lo  ihe  Menagerie 
at  Paris.  I''ur  many  weeks  he  was  quite  disconsolate 
at  Ihe  separalion  from  his  master,  who  had  been 
obliged  lo  travel;  he  would  scarcely  lake  any  fooil; 
and  was  iiiililfrreiit  lo  his  keepers.  At  length  he  be- 
came atlached  lo  those  about  him,  and  he  secmril 
lo  have  forgottin  his  oM  aflVctions.     His  master  re- 


turned, after  an  absence  of  eighletn  months;  the 
wolf  heard  his  voice  amidst  Ihe  crowd  in  Ihe  gar- 
dens of  the  Menagerie,  and  being  set  at  liberty,  dis- 
played the  most  violent  joy.  Again  was  he  separat- 
ed from  his  friend;  and  again  was  his  grief  as  ex- 
treme as  on  the  first  occasion.  Alter  Ihree  years 
absence,  his  master  once  more  returned.  It  was 
evening,  and  Ihe  wolf's  den  was  shut  up  from  any 
external  observation;  yet  the  instant  the  man's  voice 
was  heard,  the  faithful  animal  set  up  the  most  anx- 
ious cries;  and  the  door  of  his  cage  being  opened, 
he  rushed  towards  his  friend — leafied  upon  his 
shoulders — licked  his  face — and  threatened  to  bite 
his  keepers,  when  they  attempted  to  separate  ihera. 
When  the  man  left  him,  he  fell  sick,  and  refused  all 
food;  and  from  the  time  of  his  recovery,  which  was 
long  very  doubtful,  it  ivas  always  dangerous  for  a 
stranger  to  approach  him.  lie  appeared  as  if  he 
scorned  any  new  friendships. 

This  is  very  remarkable,  and  as  far  as  we  know, 
a  solitary  instance  of  Ihe  wolf  possessing  Ihe  gene- 
rous, constant,  unshaken  attachment  of  the  dog  lo 
any  individual  of  Ihe  human  species.  And  yet  Ihe 
scarcity  of  these  instances  may  be  attributed  to  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  (he  history  of  Ihe  domesti- 
cation of  the  dog-tribe.  In  the  individual  animal 
described  by  Mr.  F.  Cuvier,  Ihe  progress  was  very 
clear,  from  a  stale  of  savage  fierceness  to  a  state  of 
docility  and  extraordinary  sensibility.  '1  his  wolf 
was  taken  young;  brought  up  with  human  beings; 
cherished  by  one  in  particular;  never  suffered  lo 
have  his  ferocity  excited  by  want  of  food;  and  sup- 
plied with  every  necessary,  as  well  as  caressed,  by 
the  person  wiih  whom  he  had  especially  become  fa- 
miliar.    The  experiment  is  wortlrrepealing. 

It  is  remarked  of  the  wolf  that  »\hen  he  has  be- 
came very  fat  he  loses  his  ferocity  In  a  singular  de- 
gree- When  kept  in  close  confinement  and  led 
upon  vegetable  mailer,  he  becomes  lame  and  harm- 
less, but  is  very  shy,  restless  and  timid,  expressing 
the  greatest  alarm  at  Ibe  approach  of  a  stranger, 
and  striving  lo  escape  from  obsetvalion.  The  voice 
of  the  common  wolf  is  a  prolonged  and  melancholy 
howl,  which,  when  uttered  by  numerous  individuals 
at  once.  Is  discordant  and  frightful. 

When  Ihe  ccmmon  wolf  has  been  caught  in  a 
trap,  and  is  approached  by  man,  it  is  remarked  to 
be  exceedingly  cowardly,  and  Otcasionally  suffers  it- 
self lo  be  beaten  williout  offering  the  slightest  re- 
sistance. If  a  dog  be  set  upon  a  wolf  thus  captur- 
ed, the  assault  is  (latiently  endiued  so  long  as  his 
masler  is  present;  but  so  soon  as  the  wolf  is  freed 
from  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  presence  of  his 
captor,  he  springs  upon  and  throttles  the  dog,  which 
if  not  speedily  iissislcd,  pays  the  forfeit  of  his  pre- 
sumption and  temerity  with  his  life. 

In  Ihe  regions  west  of  Hudson's  bay,  wolves  are 
often  seen,  both  in  Ihe  woods  and  on  Ihe  plains, 
though  llieir  numbers  arc  inconsiderable,  and  it  is 
not  common  to  see  more  than  three  or  four  in  a 
pack.  They  appear  lo  be  very  fcaifol  of  Ihe  human 
race,  but  are  dcslriiclivc  lo  Ihe  Imlian  dogs,  and 
frequently  succeed  in  killing  such  as  are  heavily  la- 
den, and  iinaljc  to  keep  up  with  the  rest.  The  males 
are  not  so  swifl  at  Ihe  females;  .iiiil  they  seem  to 
lead  a  forlorn  life  during  the  winlir,  being  seldom 
seen  in  pairs  until  Ihe  coiiimenciuic  nl  of  spring. 
Tliey  bring  forth  Ibrir  young  in  burrows,  and  Ihougd 
It  might  lie  will  inferred  that  they  arc  fiercer  at 
those  liiiKS  than  under  ordinary  circumstances,  yet 
Ileariie  stales  thai  he  has  frequently  seen  Ihe  Indi- 
ans lake  Ihe  young  ones  from  their  dens  and  play 
with  them.  They  never  hurt  Ihe  young  wolves,  but 
always  replace  them  in  their  dens,  sometimes  paint- 
ing the  paws  of  these  whelps  with  Vermillion  or  red 
oclirc. 

In  the  highest  northern  latitudes  which  have  yet 
been  explored,  Ihe  wolves  are  very  numerous  and 
exceedingly  audacious  Tliey  are  generally  to  be 
found  at  no  gieal  di«l;ince  fr'un  the  huts  of  ihe  Es- 
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.iiv,  ami  follow  llicso  [leople  Iroiu  place  lo 
lii.iic,  beinj;  npparcniiy  very  inucli  dcpcmlcnl  upon 
thcin  for  food,  during  llic  coldcsl  scasoQ  of  the  )  tar. 
They  are  frequently  seen  in  pack.',  of  twelve  or 
more,  prowlini;  about  at  a  sliort  distance  from  tlie 
Eskimaux  liuts,  lyini^  in  wait  for  llie  doni>slic  dog, 
which  they  are  successful  in  killini;  if  lie  wanders 
so  far  as  to  he  out  of  reach  of  assistance  from  his 
master.  In  one  instance,  one  of  them  ru^ll«d  upon 
a  fine  New  foundland  dog  lulonging  to  captain  Ly- 
on, in  the  day  time,  and  would  have  killeO  liim  but 
for  the  timely  interference  of  his  matter.  Captain 
Lyon,  relates  the  following  singular  instance  ul  the 
cunning  of  one  of  these  wolves,  which  had  been 
rausbt  in  a  tr;<p,  and,  after  being  lo  all  appearance 
dead,  was  dragged  on  board  of  the  ship:  ■•'J'he 
eyes,  however,  were  observed  to  wink  whenever  any 
ooject  was  placed  near  them;  some  precautious 
Hrre  ihcrefore  consiilercd  necessary,  and  the  legs 
being  tied,  the  animal  was  hoisted  up  wiiu  his  head 
downwards.  He  then,  to  our  surprise,  mailc  a  vigo- 
rous spring  at  those  near  him,  and  allerwards  re- 
peatedly liirned  himself  upwards,  so  as  lo  reach  the 
rope  by  which  he  was  susp<nded,  endeavouring  lo 
gnaw  It  asunder,  and  making  angry  snaps  at  the 
persons  who  prevented  him.  Several  heavy  blows 
were  struck  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  a  bayonet 
was  tllru^t  through  him,  yet  above  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  elapsed  belore  he  died,  having  coii.pletely 
convinced  us,  that  lor  the  future,  we  should  not  too 
easily  trust  the  appearance  of  death  in  animals  oi 
Ibis  description." 

Buffon  closes  his  description  of  the  wolf  hy  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  nothing  of  worth  in  this  ani 
mal  but  his  skin,  which  is  raanul'aclured  into  coarse 
but  warm  and  durable  fur-  His  llesb  is  nauseous  to 
everv  other  animal,  and  the  wolf  alone  willingly 
eats  of  the  wolf. 

In  Ur-  Godman's  Amer.  Nat.  Hist,  will  be  found 
described,  four  species  of  the  wolf  inhabiting  North 
America;  they  are  as  follows:  to  which  we  add  one 
described  by  Pennant. 

I.  77if  common  tfo//,  canis  lupus;  L.  Godman,  vol.  1, 
page  265. 

i.  The  prairie,  or  bttrking  wolf,  canis  latrans;  Say, 
l-ong's  Exped.  vol.  1,  page  168.  Godman,  vol.  l,page 
260. 

U.  Tlie  dusky  wolf,  canis  nubdus;  Say,  Long's  Expedi- 
tion, vol.  l,page  169.     Godman,  vol.  I,pagei65. 

4.  7Vie  black  wolf,  canis  Lycaon;  L.  Say,  in  Long's 
Esped.  vol.  1,  p.  loj.  Godman,  vol.  1,  p.  i6".  It  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  established,  that  this  wolf  is  precisely 
ibe  same  species  as  the  European  black  wolf,  whose 
Ecientitic  name  is  applied  toil.  Desmarest  is  much  in- 
clined to  think  it  a  new  species,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  may  shew  diHeren- 
ces  between  Ihem  supporting  his  opinion.  It  has  been 
found  in  the  Missouri  country. 

5.  The  Mexican  wolf,  C.  Mexicanus.  Pen.  see  Rees's 
Cyclopedia. 


^I'roiu  llic  Ilaltiniorc  Weekly  Missengcr.) 
BAKKI)  UKANS. 
Oh!  how  my  heart  si^hs  for  my  own  native  land. 
Where  potatoes,  and  .>(pia>he.i  and  cucumbers  grow, 
Whrre  cheer  and  good  welcome  arc  always  at  hand. 
And  custards  and  pumpkin  pies  smoke  in  a  row: 
Where  pudding  Ihe  vis;igc  of  hunger  serenes. 
And,  what  is  f.ir  belirr,  Ihe  put  if  baked  Ikans. 

I.el  M.iryland  boast  of  her  dainties    profuse, 
llir  large  water-melons  and  canlelopes  fine, 
Her  turtles  and  oy.-tersand  terrapin  stews. 
And  soft  crah.<  hi:;h  zested  with  brandy  and  wine; 
Ah!  neither  my  heart  fiom  my  native  land  weans. 
Where  smokes  on  the  t;ible  tlie  pot  of  bukcd  Dcaus. 

The  pot  of  bak'd  beans!  with  what  pleasure  I  view  it 
Well  season'd,  well  pork'd  by  some  rosy-laced  dame. 
And  when  from  the  gloiving  hot  oven  she  drew  it, 
Well  crisp'd  add  wi  II  brown'd  to  the  table  it  came. 
O  (rive  me  my  country,  the  land  of  my  teens. 
Of  the  plump  Indian  pudding  and  pot  (f  baked  Beans. 

The  pot  of  bak'd  beans!  ah!  Ihe  muse  is  too   frail, 
Its  luslc  to  descant  or  its  virtues  to  tell; 
But  look  at  the  sons  of  New  England  so  hale. 
Am!  her  daughters  so  rosy;  'twill  teach  thee  full  well; 
LiUe  me  it  will  teach  thee  to  sigh  for  the  means 
Of  health  and  of  rapture — the  pot  of  baked  Beans. 


^)i:2  'SffA^i&Tl. 


BiLTiMOBK,  Friday,  Jardart  '19,  IRSO. 


RECIPES. 


Pressure  of  Wind. 


It  is  ascertained  by  an  accurate  estimate,  that 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  upon  13  sails  when  set, 
comprising  the  suit  of  the  N.  Carolina  74,  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  20,785  lbs.  avoirdupois,  nearly  ten 
and  a  half  tons.  The  number  of  square  yards  of 
canvas,  upon  which  the  pressure  operates,  i 
2,60-2. 


Vaccination  an  Antidote  to  Distemper. 

About  six  years  ago,  I  was  induced,  at  the  sug 
geslion  of  a  medical  gentleman,  to  try  the  efl'ect  of 
vaccination  upon  three  young  dogs,  which  1  plac- 
ed by  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them 
every  chance,  and  where  1  could  watch  them  more 
conveniently.  To  my  great  astonishment  and  de- 
light, the  three  dogs  look  the  cow-pox  efTectually, 
and  never  bad  Ihe  distemper  afterwards,  although  I 
carried  my  experiment  so  far  as  to  place  them  in 
the  hospital,  where  nine  young  hounds  were  suffer- 

_  in  that  disorder.  I  need  not  say  ihat  after  my 
experiment  answering  so  satisfactorily,  I  have  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  vaccinate  the  young  dogs;  and 
though  1  must  admit  that  some  of  them  have  had 
the  distemper  after  vaccinalion,  it  has  attacked 
them  in  a  very  mild  degree,  and  they  have  in  near- 
ly every  case  recovered.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
allow  me  to  add,  as  an  opinion  only,  Ihat  cow-pox 
may  have  the  ellect  of  rendering  the  constitution 
of  a  dog  less  susceptible  of  madness.  The  part  I 
vaccinate  is  Ihe  inner  part  of  the  arm  near  the 
chest. 

To  Kill  Vermis  on  Cattle,  and  to  Cure  the 
Mange. 
Put  into  an  earthen  vessel  four  ounces  of  flour  of 
sulphur,  and  a  pound  weight  of  nut-oil;  place  the 
vessel  upon  a  moderate  fire  and  stir  the  mixture 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  until  part  of  the  flour  of  sul- 
phur is  dissolved,  and  ihe  oil  has  acquired  a  red 
dish-brown  colour;  then  remove  it  ofl'  the  fire,  ami 


<f/- The  experiments  on  Ihe  Kam.-road  conti- 
nue to  alTord  the  iiighcst  satisfaction  lo  the  nuitirr- 
oiis  visiters  Ihat  daily  attend  Ihem.  Laiit  Salur- 
ilay,  a  number  of  cairinpo  wcri-  ronnerled,  nnil 
hlliMl  with  about  one  humlnil  and  (iiij  y•^%^.|  n,<i', 
amounting  loat  least  lifieen  Ions  in  w.-ii-liT,  includ. 
ing  the  carriages;  and  this  immense  lo:id  was  drnwn 
by  one  lior-e,  at  the  rale  of  six  mib's  an  hour.  A 
number  of  members  of  Concress  Imd  airivrd  froiti 
Washington,  and  witnessed  the  exprrinn'nl.  Ther* 
seems  lo  have  been  a  judicious  propriety  in  finish- 
ing this  part  of  the  road  for  the  trial  of  ears,  as  it 
will  enable  the  company,  when  Ihe  whole  line  is 
ready,  lo  adopt  those  of  Ihe  best  constriiclinn  with- 
out delay  or  wasteful  expense.  As  yet,  Ihe  Wi- 
nans  improvement  appears  to  be  decidedly  ihe  begl; 
but  even  that  will  doubtless  underco  many  and 
great  improvements,  which  these  experinienis  will 
suggest.  As  to  the  practicability  of  rail-roads  to 
a;iy  extent,  Ihat  is  no  longer  a  mailer  of  dnuht — it 
has  been  settled  hy  a  test  of  unerring  certainty,  and 
no  one  now,  after  seeing  Ihe  experiTuenls,  thinks  o( 
asking  the  question.  All  agree  that  turnpike  roadi 
arc  not  more  practicable.  And  as  to  the  cnmp:ira- 
tive  advantages  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  that  is  a 
question  equally  as  definitively  settled  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  witnessed  the  operation  of  boll-,  in 
favour  of  rail-roads.  We  have  now  an  illustration 
of  one  of  the  advantages  of  rail-road«  —  if  a  ranal 
occupied  Ihe  site  of  the  rail-road  it  would  now  be 
useless — locked  up  with  ice,  or  empty. 


Vital  Principle  op  Seeds. 

A  small  portion  of  the  Royal  Park  of  Cosby,  was 
broken  up  some  time  ago  for  the  purpose  of  orna- 
mental culture,  when  immediately  several  flowers 
sprung  up,  of  the  kind  which  are  ordinarily  culli- 
Tated  in  gardens;  this  led  to  an  investigation,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  Ibis  identical  spot  had  been 
used  as  a  garden  not  later  than  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  more  than  150  years  before. 


Latest  Foreig.n  News. 

By  Ihe  Napoleon,  at  New  York,  Liverpool  papers 
are  received  of  the  24th  December.  'I'here  was 
no  news  of  importance.  It  appears  to  have  been 
strongly  believed  in  London,  Ihat  a  negocialion  is 
on  foot  between  the  Emperor  Don  Pedro,  and  Don 
Miguel,  respecting  the  atTairs  of  Portugal. 

A  piece  of  intelligence  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  merchants  of  Paris  has  been  commu- 
nicated. The  city  of  Paris  will  at  length  enjoy, 
without  restriction,  the  right  of  entrepot  for  colonial 
produce,  and  for  all  articles  imported  from  abroad. 

The  English  papers  continue  their  details  of  Ihe 
distresses  to  which  the  operative  manufacturers  are 
reduced.  Speaking  of  a  meeting  at  HuddersGeld, 
a  Liverpool  paper  observes: 

"We  protest  we  have  never  read  any  thing  half 
so  harrowing  as  are  the  plain  and  unadorned  details 
of  this  meeting.'' 

Rail-roads. — The  very  faTorahle  experiments 
which  have  been  made  on  Ihe  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Rail-roads,  have  induced  a  great  number  of 
other  places  to  form  similar  projenions.  Many 
places  are  gelling  up  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
applying  for  hills  at  the  next  session  of  Parliament, 
which,  if  granted,  will  afford  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  our  starving  population  of  England. 

Cotton  Trade. — A  writer  in  the  Liverpool  Cou- 


before  it  is  entirely  cold,  add  four  ounces  of  essence    ricr  makes  the  following  statement 


of  turpentine;  then  stir  il  again  until  it  is  incorpo 
rated.  This  preparation  is  neither  expensive  nor 
complicated;  and  when  used  is  merely  put  upon 
the  parts  infested  by  a  feather. 

Vinegar. 


It  is  found  that  the  gastric  tympany,  or  the  infla- 
tion which  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  stomachs 

of  cattle,  in   consequence  of  an  excess  of  green    ,,._  .  ... 

food,  and  of  the  gas  thereby  produced,  and  which  this  lime  last  year,  whilst  the  consumption  is  geisf 
cannot  escape,  may  be  frequently  relieved  by  vine- j  forward  on  a  ijich  Urge^  Jh"»  wnrkin/nn  thi!  m 
gar,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  production  of  gw       "'  "*  °"    '  "   """' 


For  several  years  past  the  consumption,  both  in 
this  country  and  on  the  continent,  has  been  over- 
taking Ihe  supply,  and,  in  consequence,  the  general 
stock  is  considerably  less  than  it  has  been  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  particularly  of  American 
growths,  on  which  the  manufaclurcr  mainly  de- 
pends. Three  months  ago,  ihe  prices  were  de- 
pressed fully  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  had  ever 
been  known;  since  then,  there  has  been  some  im- 
provement, but  they  are  still  less  than  they  wereat 


lieve  ever  expertpnced,  and  that  working  on  (be  r«- 
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duceii  slocks,  wlncli  cirl.nnly,  al  lliis  nioineiit,  "ill 
be  found,  bolh  lierc  and  on  llje  Conlinenl,  nol 
equal  to  our  four  months  supiily,  tiiou^li  usually  al 
this  season  Ihey  have  been  sudicicnl  for  six  or 
more.  Tlie  season  for  commencing  picking  in  (lie 
United  Slates  was  fully  three  weeks  later  than 
usual;  fortunately  the  weather  proved  favorable, 
and  it  is  understood  a  full  average  crop  lias  been 
gathered.  Fortunately  for  us  it  is  so,  depending, 
as  we  do,  on  that  country  for  the  supply  of  a  raw 
material  wliich  cni|iloys  the  great  mass  of  a  work- 
ing population.  From  the  Brazils  we  arc  likely  to 
have  the  usual  supply,  but  not  so  from  India  or 
Egypt;  in  the  former,  China  alfords  them  a  very 
superior  market,  and  the  crop  in  the  latter  is  under- 
stood to  be  greatly  injured  by  the  unusually  high 
overflowing  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  with  an  increasing 
consumption,  (for  cotton  gooils  are  every  where, 
by  their  extreme  cheapness,  daily  more  and  more 
displacing  woollen  and  linen  amongst  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor,  here  and  all  over  the  world,)  our 
stocks  arc  likely  to  be  considerably  further  reduced 
before  another  year  passes  away.  The  extreme 
low  prices  afl'onl  no  encourage mtnt  for  increased 
cultivation  any  where.  Whatever  speculators  may 
do,  let  the  government  look  coolly  and  earnestly  al 
these  facts,  and  endeavor  to  provide  a  remedy,  if 
they  can,  before  it  is  too  late. 

Liverpool  Collon  Market,  Dee.  24. 
The  Liverpool  cotton  market  for  the  last  week 
has  been  very  brisk.     The  sales  up  to  this  day  will 
prubably  be  about  15,000  bales,  at  an  advance  of 
about  1-8  per  lb.  higher. 

Liverpocl,  Dec.  22. 
The  demand  for  new  wheat  and  oats  has  been 
very  limited  lo-day,  and  we  must  note  the  former 
4d  and  the  latter  i!d  per  bushel  under  our  quota- 
tions of  this  day  sc'night,  and  Ihe  inferior  qualities 
of  each  arc  qiiite  nc:;leclcd-  Old  »licat  slow  sale 
but  not  cheaper.  Milling  barley  is  scarce  and 
supports  former  rates,  but  grinding  qualities  are  id 
per  bushel  cheaper.  No  alteration  in  the  value  ol 
m-ilt,  beans  or  Indian  corn. — Flour  and  oatmeal  dull 
sale,  the  former  at  Is  per  sack,  and  the  latter  6d  a 
Is  per  head  reduction. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  19. 
There  has  been  more  demand  fur  cotton  this 
week,  particularly  during  the  last  two  days;  Ihe 
prices  of  American  descriptions  generally  have  had 
a  tendency  to  advance,  though  no  actual  improve- 
ment can  be  noticed,  except  in  the  lower  qualities, 
which  in  some  instances  have  improved  l-Sil  per 
lb.  Other  kinds  of  cotlon  remain  without  altera- 
tion. The  sales  amount  to  14,630  bags,  consisting 
of— 

5870  Bowed  at  5  3  8d  (o  6id;  (150  of  Ihe  new 
crop  at  7d.)  ehielly  at  54  to  (><d  for  middling  to 
good  fair;  1300  Orleans  at  5id  to  7d.  chicdy  at  6 
l-8d  to  C3d  for  middling  to  good  fair;  4il0  Alaba- 
ma and  Mobile  at  51d.  to  G  3-8;  330  Sea  Island  al 
lild  to  23.;  40  Stained  lio  at  liid  to  9d.;  590  I'cr- 
nanibucoat'7  l-8d  to  74d.;  1  ISO  Maranhain  at  G',.! 
to  7d  ;  8,iO  Hahia  at  GJ  to  G  5  8d.;  240  F.gyptian 
at  G/.d  to  Sill.;  40  West  India  at  Gtl  ;  aO  Carthage 
na  at  43d.     The  arrivals  are  4528  bags. 

In  tobacco  thtrc  has  been  a  moderate  business 
done,  and  prices  remain  without  any  alteration. — 
Rice  continues  ilull  of  sale,  Carolina  has  been  ncg 
neglected.  Our  corn  market  has  been  dull,  price- 
have  been  barely  supported  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley;  American  flour  remains  without  alteration: 
Indian  corn  is  rather  dearer. 

From  tht  London  jXtio  Price  Current  of  Dec.  22. 
London  M^hket. 
7'o6ncco. — Tobacco  continues  neglected,  Ihe  few 
sales  reporlerl  arc  small  parcils  to  Ihe  trade. 

Cotlon. — The  favourable  accounts  of  the  Liver- 
pool Cotton  markets  lowardt  the  close  of  last  week 
occasion  mote  business  here,  but  the  sales  arc  in- 


considcrahle;  lluy  consist  of  dJO  Surats  at  3  1  8J 
a  Sid.  '1  he  Cotton  public  sale  lo-day  affords  no 
criterion  of  the  market  prices.  It  consisted  of  537 
bales  Surals,  all  damaged. 


CLOVER  SEED,  &c. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  for  sale  ISO  bushels  of 
Clover  Seed,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  very  superior, 
weighing  6J  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Also,  Orchard  Grass 
Seed  of  line  quality.  Likewise,  500  bushels  of  Northern 
Potatoes,  Wliitcs,  Blues  and  Mercers,  for  seed. 

A  general  assortment  of  tlic  Messrs.  Landreth's  su- 
perior Garden  Seeds,  which  he  will  furnish  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Can  also  furnish  to  order,  Fruit  and 
other  Trees,  Plants  and  Bulbous  Uoots  from  the  Messrs. 
Landreth's  Nursery.  He  has  likewise  on  hand,  his 
usual  supply  of  .■\gricultural  Implements,  which,  he 
trusts,  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  require 
recommending,  lie  has  lately  become  the  Agent  for 
Messrs.  A.  11.  &  L.  Uobins'  Corn  Planter,  which  is  cal- 
culated for  planting  various  kinds  of  seeds,  lie  is  also 
invested  with  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  patent  right 
for  the  Corn  Planter  in  any  part  of  this  State  and  East 
Virginia.  All  commi:nicalions  by  mail  (not  orders) 
must  bo  post  paid,  and  they  will  receive  immediate  at- 
tention. JONATH.\N  S.  EASTMAN. 

No.  3G,  west  Pratt  street, 
Between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets. 


ALMANAC. 


1830. 

Ja.n. — Fkd. 


Saturday,.... 

.30 

Sunday, 

.31 

Monday, 

.     1 

Tuesday, 

.    2 

Wednesday, 

.    3 

Thursday,.... 

.    4 

Friday, 

.    5 

Sun. 

Rises.      Sots. 

H.     M. 

n.    M. 

7     1 

4  59 

7     0 

5  00 

6  59 

5     1 

6  58 

5     2 

6  56 

5     4 

6  55 

5     5 

6  54 

5     6 

Length 
of  days. 


Moon. 


9  58 

10  00 

10  2 

10  4 

10  8 

10  10 

10  12 


sets. 

J.S 
5 

H.      K. 

Ike 

11   55 

i« 

mom. 

«» 

0  05 

tb 

1  00 

2  05 

3  10 

4  05 


Moon— First  Quarter,  31st,  llh.  23m.  Morn. 


Prices  Current  in  Boston,  January  22. 
./?;ip[es,  best,  bbl.  1.15  a  2.25.  Ccnu.'i,  while,  bushel 
.Tjal.OO.  iicf/,  mess,  bbl.  9.25a9.50;  cargoNo.l, 
7. T5  a  8.00;  No.  2,  6. "5  a  1.00.  Bulter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  II).  .12  a  .14.  C/iffSf,  new  milk,  .G  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Flnur,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.60  a 
5.-01  Genesee,  5.15  a  COO;  Kye,  best,  3.P2  a  3.81.  Grain, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a63;  Rye,  .15  a. IS;  Barley  .62;  Oats  .40  a 
.42.   Ilogs'-l.ard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  .SJ.  Pork,  clear, 

bbl,  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.50  a ;   Cargo,  No.  I. 

a  12.50.  Seci/s,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Towl  Meadow,  3.00;  l!ycGrass,4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Kcd  Top  .02  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  While  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a. 50; 
Kcdd  ).  Norlhcrn,.1a.S;  French  Sugar  Beet  I.50;Man- 
gel  Wurzel  — .  ICooI,  Merino, full  blood,  washed,  .38  a 
10;  do.  do.  unwashed,  — a  .25;  do.  three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .30  a  .35,  do.  half  blood,  .28  n  .33;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .25  n  .28;  Native,  washed  .25  a  .29;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .31  a  38;  do.  2d  sort,  .28  a. 31;  do. 
Spinning,  1st  sort,  30  a  .33. 

Prices  Current  in  jVcifl  York,  January  23. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .22  a  23.      Colton,  New  Orleans  .10 
a.l2i;    Upland,  .8^  a  .lOJ;  Alabama,  .9  a  1 1.     Collon 
Cn^j^iii"-,  Hemp,  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax  .13  a  .IS.  i-Vnx,  Ame- 
rican, 1  a  8.  f;r/nfed. rough,  cask  —  a  1 1.25;  clean  1 1.';5. 

/■70111-,  N.Vork.bbl.-l.Slia Canal  5.31  a5.C:;i;  Bait. 

Howard  st.  5.25  a Richmond  city  mills,  5  25  a ; 

country,  4.814  a  5;  Alcxand'a,  4.sl.i  a5.00;  Fredericks- 
burg 4.15  a ;  Petersburg,  4.61  ^  a Rye  Flour, 

3.5o''a3.62f,;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.31J  a  2.50;  per  hhd 
12.15  a  13.00.  Ciiiiii,  \Vhcat,  Genesee,  1.03  a  1. ('6;  Vir. 
80  a  90;  Rye,  North,  10  a  II;  Corn,  Vel.  Nir.  .52  a 
— ;  Barley,  63  a  .10;  Oats,  South  and  Norlh,  .CO  a  .31; 

Peas,  white, dry,  1  bu. ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1  00  a  S. 00.  I'ro- 

liwoiis.  Beef,  mess  SaS.50;  prime  5.15  a  6  25;  cargo 
■1.25  a  4.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  .12  a  .15;  shipping,  .8  a  II; 
Lard,. 5  a. 6;  Pork,  mess  1 1.00  a  I2j  prime  9.00  a  9.60. 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  January  i:i. 
7Jfes-i<!(ix-,yclloiv  —.a. 22;  Btanf,  bushel  JIOO  a  1.25, 
Berf,  mess  10a  10.50,  prime  S  a  D. 00,  cargo  1;  /iii(/cr.  No 
I,  Sa — ,  No.2,  6.a— ;  CoKoii,  New  Orleans  .9',  a. 13; 
Upland  10.  a  .11»,  Tennessee  9\  a  .104,  Alabama  9^  a 
lOi;  Friilhas,  South.  .34  a  .36,  West,  .32  a  .33;  /Vm.lJ 
a  .8.    f/oiir,  sup.  4.50;  fine,  4. 12^  a —|  Rye  .3.25  a  3.15; 

Corn  mcal,hds.  11.00  a ,  bis. a2.C61;  ria.xserJ. 

cask  10  00;  bu.  1.30a ;   Grain,— Wlical  S5   a  92— 

Ityc  .60  a  52,  Corn  I.  c.  white,  .35  a. 36,1.  c.  yellow,  .31 
a  .38,  u.  c.  round,  .33  a  .42;  Oals  .tb  a  30,  Barley,  Pa. 
.43  a  .50;  do.  East.  .—  a. — ;  black-eyed  Peas. 40  a  .50. 
/A/iin,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .'\  a  .8; 
llrmp,  220  a  225;  Lard,  .5  a  .6  J;  Oi/,  linseed,  64  oG5;  I'oik; 

mc-s,  11.25a ,  prime  10.50a  1 1;  cnrgo  9.00  a  9.50, 

^^■^^2  80a3.25;  Tolincf.  Kentucky  .5a  .7,  Vir.  4>  a  .1; 
ll'oc/,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a.  42,  half  blond  .26  a  .— ; 
three  nuorlcrs  blood  .88  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


SJi.XiTlItOB.1:  FHICES  CUBSEXTT. 

Corrected  for  the  .Imerican  Fttrmer. 

Baltimore  M.tuKETS. — There  is  very  little  change  in 
Howard  street  flour— the  wagon  price  continues  at 
§4.25.  The  market  generally  lor  grain,  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  The  harbour  is  yet  unobstruct- 
ed by  ice,  and  will  probably  remain  so.  Beef  on  tbo 
hoof  is  very  dull,  and  no  change  in  pork. 

ToB.\cco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do.  / 
[round  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00.— Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
j.OO;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  1.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  forscgars,  1.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14. CO  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahanntek, 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  'Iho  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  ccmpriso  38  hogsheads  Maryland, 
nd  21  hhds  Ohio.— Total  59  hhds. 

FLODR—best  white  wheat  family,  $5.15  a  6.25— sn- 
per.   Howard  st.  4.314  o  4.44— city  mills,  4.00j—Su»- 

ipichanna, Corn  Me.m.,  bbl. a  2.25— Grain, 

best  red  wheat,  .—  a  .80;  best  wliile  do.  .65  a  .90; 
ordinary  to  good,  .10  o.  .15— Corn,  eld  white, .31  a  38; 
yel.  .40  n  — ;  new. —  o — Uvk,  . —  a  48:  Oats,. —  a  .30 
Beans,  90  a  1.00— Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  4.614  "  5.12^ 

—Timothy,  2.60 Ouciiabd  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

a  ;. 50— Lucerne  .31 40  .50  lb.— Barley, Flax- 

-EED,  10.6  1.124-CoTTON,  Vir.  .940.104  Lou.  .11  o  .12 
—  Alab.  .gin  .11— Tcnn.  .94  a  .  10— N.  Car.  .84  n.94— 

(;co.  .90.10— Whiskey,  h lids.  1st  p.  .21  o ;  in  bbla. 

.■221  a Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  o.lS — 

washed,. 18  u. 20— crossed, .20  a.22  -threc-quartcr,.28 
a  .30"fiill  do.  .30  n  .35,  accord'g  to  qual.— Hkmp,  Russia, 
ton,  52 15  2  2i0;  Country, dew-rolled,  1 20o  140— water- 
rotted,  110(1  190— FisM, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6. 50— Norlh  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  a 

5  50— Herrings, Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.15  a ( 

Mackerel,  No.  1,6.00  a No.  2,  5-6^i  » -^°-  '. 

3  25  a  3.624-Bacon,  haros.  Ball,  cured,  .9  n  .94— Fes- 
thcrs,  .30n  31— PlasterPori«,rnrpo  price  perton, 4.16. 
ground,  1.25  bbl.-  Pr.'mc  Beef  on  the  hoof,  .4  00  a  4^50 
—Pork  on  the  hoof,  4.25  a  4.50-Pine  Wood,  by  Ihs 
vessel  load,  2.15-Oak  Wood,  3.50— Hickory,  5. 
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AORZOVLTURB. 


J.  S.  Skixxkr,  Ej4. 

Sir, The  inclosed  is  forwsrdod  Tor  piihlicnlion  in 

the  Karmcr,  slioiiM  )•»»  considrr  it  worthy  of  prf- 
«er*ation.  It  was  written  sonic  sixty  years  since, 
•nd  is  altoiirther  the  best  arronnt  I  have  seen  of 
the  destriittive  insect  of  which  it  treats. 

The  f.icis  detailed  may  certainly  be  relied  upon, 
and  if  the   writer  has   arrived  at   imthinK  valuable 
himself,  he  may  at  least  serve  as  a  yinnter,  and  lead 
to  the  useful,  in  the  investigations  of  others. 
Very  respectfully,  your  ob'l  servant, 

Root.  \V.  Uartkr. 

Sabint  Hall,  Jamim-y  2i,  1S30. 

THE  \VHK.\T  WE.WIL 
(Ettracled  from  the  ,le:nmUural  papers  of  the  lalt 

CoL  Laudon  Carter,  of  .'yabine  Hall,  I'ir^inia.) 

Dear  Sir, —  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  oblige  you 
with  the  paper,  which  I  some  years  ago  published 
in  our  G;izetle3,  upon  the  little  destructive  insect 
called  the  molh  or  Jly  teeavil.  However,  as  you  in- 
form me,  some  gentlemen  to  the  north  are  very  ear- 
nest in  their  inqiiiries,  as  to  its  particular  nature,  I 
will  from  my  diaries  put  together  the  discoveries, 
which  led  me  to  write  the  paper;  and  also  what  has 
sioce  occured  to  me  in  the  attacks  our  crops  have 
recently  met  with  from  these  insects. 

It  is  certain  they  continue  amongst  us,  just  per- 
haps as  the  seasons  favour  or  not  their  propagation, 
although  some  persons  fancy  they  have  their  peri- 
ods for  coming  and  going  away. 

It  is  something  more  than  twenty-five  years,  since 
I  either  heard  or  knew  any  thing  of  such  an  insect 
as  the  wheat  weavil;  being  then  acquainted  with  a 
Captain  Martin  Brooke,  of  the  ship  August,  who  it 
teems  had  been  carrying  wheat  from  Sicily,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  few  bushels  of  that  kind  of  the 
(jrain,  which  he  had  brought  into  Virginia.  The 
largeness  of  it,  together  with  its  flinty  and  almost 
transparent  look,  marie  me  cultivate  it  for  two  or 
three  years,  to  see  if  I  could  grow  it  to  any  advan- 
tage in  my  lands;  but  not  being  successful,  I  turned 


a  hard  grain,  bring  furnished  with  nottung  l>y  na- 
ture, discoverable  I'rom  the  most  minute  cuamina- 
tion  by  glasses,  that  coidil  make  such  a  perforation. 
It  is  with  much  propriety  called  aweaiil.as  it  is  an 
insect  that  destroys  wheat  even  in  our  granaries, 
though  it  is  not  of  the  kinil  termeil  by  naturalists 
(he  fHrfi//io,  of  which  they  have  given  a  very  long 
list;  lor  it  is  not  like  a  ii'g;  it  carries  no  cases  for  its 
wings;  neither  has  it  any  feelers.  The  fly  itself  con- 
sists of  nothing  more  sensible  to  the  touch  than  a 
little  pale,  ilry  glossy  dust  which  it  leaves,  on  being 
squeezed  by  the  fingers. 

Having  observed  that  my  Northumberland  wheat 
was  never  infested  by  weavils,  but  constantly  re- 
mained sound  and  perfect,  though  I  have  been  ob- 
liged many  years,  to  keep  it  in  the  same  granary 
with  weavil-cuten  wheal,  I  am  led  to  conclude,  that 
the  enemy  somehow  lodgeil  in  the  grain,  before  it 
grew  hard.  It  might  not  then  have  been  too  late 
to  procure  the  proof  of  (his,  which  I  have  since 
possessed  myself  of,  by  liiscovering  little  eggs,  ami 
maggots  half  formed  into  flics  in  the  grain;  but  as 
I  then  had  nothing  particular  to  lead  me  into  such 
an  examination,  I  wailed  until  the  next  crop.  I 
then  visiled  a  (iold  of  wheat  at  all  times,  between 
day  and  dark  in  calm  weather,  in  the  several  days 
of  its  growth  from  the  blooming  time,  till  the  livury 
or  hardening  state  of  the  grain,  il  possible  to  dis- 
cover, whether  any  of  these  flies  appeared  among 
the  heads  of  wheat,  during  the  soft  state  of  the 
grain.  Accordingly  one  pleasant  evening  after  the 
sun  was  down,  and  every  thing  serenely  calm,  I 
found  the  flies  extremely  numerous,  and  busy 
amongst  the  eais  of  »vheat.  I  immediately  enclosed 
some  of  them  in  a  loose  light  handkerchief,  and 
with  the  magnifiers  I  took  occasion  to  examine 
them.  They  are  a  pale  brown  moth,  with  little 
trunks  or  bodies  somewhat  shorter  than  their 
wings.  As  some  of  their  little  bodies  appeared 
loaded,  I  applied  the  pressure  of  a  fine  straw  upon 
them,  and  saw  them  eject,  one  alter  another,  a 
number  of  little  things,  which  I  took  to  be  eggs: 
some  of  the  flies  emitted  fifteen  or  twenty  of  these, 
and  others  appeared  extremely  lank  in  their  little 
trunks,  which  I  could  not  make  discharge  any  thing 
like  an  egg.  Whether  these  had  deposited  their 
to  my  old  white  lainmas  seed  again;  and  upon  a  1  eggs  in  the  field,  or  were  of  the  male  kind,  I  could 
(food  crop  made,  I  found  to  my  surprise  the  Sep-  not  discover,  but  I  concluded  there  need  not  be 
temher  after  housing,  our  East  India  bats,  (as  we  more  than  two  or  three  flies  to  an  ear  of  corn,  to  lay 
call  them,)  continually  hovering  in  the  eveningsi  eggs  enough  to  destroy  the  greatest  crop.  At  the 
shout  my  barns,  when  although  it  was  not  my  time  these  flies  were  thus  discovered,  I  must  ob- 
time  for  threshing,  curiosity  led  me  to  look  into  ine  serve,  that  the  bloom  or  farina  of  the  ears  had  for 
employment  of  the  birds;  when  I  found  from  almost  i  some  days  disappeared,  and  the  grain  nearly  filled, 
every  aperture  in  the  barn,  the  moths  were  Aying  |  though  in  a  kind  of  mulchy  or  milky  state,  and 
out,  upon  which  these  birds  fed.  My  curiosity  led  <  that  at  such  a  time,  the  husks  or  capsules,  are  gc- 
me  further  to  discover,  that  my  grain  was  almost   gerally  sufficiently  open  to  adroit  the  entrance  of 


raten  to  husks  ear  by  ear;  and  these  little  villain 
were  expeditiously  crawling  out  of  the  ears  and 
flying  away.  I  soon  learned  that  the  same  fate  had 
Hllended  the  wheat  crops  of  other  persons,  and  as  I 
knew  some  of  them  were  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
the  Sicilian  wheat,  I  conjectured  we  had  unhappily 
introduced  this  foreign  enemy  amongst  us  by  that  im- 
portation; and  though  it  is  a  trifling  point  to  con- 
tend for,  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  from  my 
first  possession  of  my  Northumberland  estates, 
where  I  had  constantly  sown  my  own  seeds  to  this 
moment,  I  never  had  one  of  these  weavils.  But 
my  crops  of  wheat  made  there,  though  brought 
home  and  put  into  my  granary,  have  never  been  af- 
fected by  these  flies,  when  perhaps  hundreds  of 
bushels  made  at  home,  have  been  several  tiroes  de 
•troyed  by  them. 

I  mention  these  circumstances,  not  so  much  to 
Kupport  the  conjecture  as  to  the  Sicilian  wheat,  hut 
to  confirm  another  argument  founded  upon  my  ob 
•ervations. 

I  have  been  more  than  usually  anxious  to  exa 
mine  into  the  nature  of  this  insect;  for  from  its 
Make  it  appears  impossible  that  itcao  erer  perforate 
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such  flies 

i  imagine  that  as  nature  certainly  intends  the  fa- 
rina to  impregnate  the  grain,  and  as  that  could 
only  be  done  by  its  falling  into  the  capsule,  she  ne- 
cessarily favours  such  a  process  by  opening  the 
mouths  of  these  vessels.  Some  have  advanced, 
that  the  fly  perforates  nothing,  but  lays  its  egg  on 
top  of  the  husk,  and  when  hatched  into  a  maggot, 
that  the  maggot  eats  through  the  husk  into  the 
grain-  The  gentlemen  have  drawn  their  argu- 
ments from  the  garden  pea.  The  egg  of  the  pea- 
bug  according  to  them,  is  laid  upon  the  bark  of  the 
pod  next  the  pea,  and  being  hatched,  eats  through 
into  the  pea.  These  opinions  are  liable  to  many 
objections;  but  the  settlement  of  such  questions  is 
of  little  consequence,  unless  it  be,  to  justify  Provi- 
dence, in  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  its  modes. 

Can  it  be  presumed  that  an  insect  should  by  in- 
stinct, be  directed  to  deposit  its  egg  in  a  proper 
nidus,  which  should  be  also  a  pabulum  for  it,  as 
soon  as  it  hatches;  and  yet  that  they  should  only  be 
permitted  to  do  this,  upon  the  coat  of  the  nidus; 
from  which  it  may  be  liable  to  be  removed  by  num- 
berleas  accidents?    For  where  a  single  egg  is  laid. 


the  viscus  matter  around  it,  cannot  be  a  sulTieient 
cement  for  a  grain  in  actual  growth,  «»  il  might  b<s 
with  a  number  of  egg»  studded  together  on  a  leil 
or  around  a  twig.  Ilesiiles  I  think  both  of  us  have 
iliscnvered  eggs  as  well  as  maggots,  under  the  .km 
of  the  pea,  which  proves  it  is  fir>t  an  egg,  and  then 
H  maggot,  hatched  in  the  pea.  But  if  the  fly  bus 
its  egg  on  the  end  of  the  husk,  how  do  Ihry  so  uni- 
formly eat  through  the  husk,  and  then  the  grain, 
anil  become  a  fly  in  the  extremity  of  the  grain  op- 
posite to  the  germ? 

Nature  is  in  many  things  so  minute  and  secret, 
as  to  leave  her  ways  frequently  beyonil  the  compre- 
hension nf  man.  His  microscopical  improvements 
upon  vision,  enable  him  to  make  many  iliscoverie*, 
but  many  things  yet  remain  secrets.  We  ran  see 
in  some  flics  their  changes  from  the  process  of 
propagation,  through  the  various  changes  of  life, 
until  they  come  to  the  same  work  again,  and  then 
we  have  reason  to  pronounce  their  history  perfect. 
Hut  though  we  know  the  manner,  in  which  others 
are  propagated,  and  can  trace  them  through  all 
their  changes,  to  the  fly  that  again  lays  the  egg, 
yet  some  phenomena  make  it  extremely  difficult  to 
discover,  how  the  interval  nf  time,  between  its  exi'- 
tence  as  a  fly  and  its  laying  its  egg,  is  employed  by 
them.  This  unknown  portion  of  their  existence, 
we  conjecture  to  be  spent  in  a  torpid  state,  hut  no 
man's  conjectures  amount  to  certainty.  There  are 
some  material  difficulties  to  surmount  in  the  history 
of  the  moth  fly  or  weavil.  Naturalists  tell  us.  and 
indeed  our  own  observations  confirm  it  in  some  of 
them,  that  after  they  become  a  fly,  they  are  never 
busy  in  search  of  food,  nor  are  they  known  to  take, 
any  kind  of  sustenance,  but  seem  solely  employed 
in  the  business  of  fecundation,  and  the  females  in 
particular  in  depositing  their  eggs  for  a  new  brood; 
of  this  kind  the  weavil  moth  seems  to  be  one.  But 
the  difficulty  is  to  learn,  where  and  hoiv  they  re- 
tire, till  the  period  of  the  soft  state  of  the  new 
grain  comes  on  again,  and  in  v»hat  manner  they 
protect  themselves  from  the  cold  of  winters,  too 
great  to  be  endured  by  their  slender  constitutions. 
We  may  imagine  that  some  intermediate  brood 
may  be  raised;  but  what  can  be  the  nidus  or  food, 
to  bring  them  to  the  fly  state  again,  ready  for  the 
period  of  the  soft  state  of  the  grain?  I  presume  it 
IS  this  difficulty  that  induces  some  to  embrace 
the  opinion,  that  after  they  eat  out  of  one  grain, 
and  become  a  fly,  they  immediately  fecundate  and 
deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  husk  of  another  ear, 
or  upon  the  grain  hard  as  it  is.  But  if  I  have  not 
sufficiently  shewn  this  to  be  an  impossibility  from 
llieir  conformation,  as  well  as  from  the  chances  of 
dislodging  such  eggs  from  the  grain,  let  their  cement 
he  what  it  may,  1  will  now  shew  its  impossibility, 
1  think,  from  the  uniform  manner  in  which  they 
begin  to  eat  on  the  back  of  that  end  of  the  grain 
opposite  to  the  germ.  Now  to  suppose  them  capa- 
ble of  depositing  their  eggs  upon  the  ends  nf  other 
grains,  in  a  uniform  manner,  is  to  believe  them  ca- 
pable of  distinguishing  between  the  ends  of  the 
grain,  notwithstanding  the  confused  manner  in 
which  the  grain  is  thrown  in  a  granary.  In  the 
husks  indeed  they  might  easily  find  that  particular 
end  of  the  grain,  because  in  the  ear,  the  grain  lies 
in  one  uniform  direction,  and  when  growing,  in  the 
milky  slate  this  particular  end  is  the  only  part  of 
the  grain  exposed  to  the  visits  of  these  flies. 

Some  persons  have  imagined  that  the  flies  re- 
main in  tiic  granaries  or  barns  ready  to  lake  the 
grain,  as  soon  as  the  new  crop  comes  in,  but  this  is 
encountering  my  former  objections,  without  having 
any  good  reason  in  its  favnur;  and  I  must  declare 
to  them,  that  I  have  fumigated,  burnt  and  done 
every  thing  that  could  clear  a  granary,  from  almost 
every  insect  in  the  world,  and  ye!  the  new  crop  has 
laboured  under  the  same  calamity  that  destroyed 
the  old  one. 
My  end  in  bU  this  Inquiry  was,  to  prerent  the 
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detlruction  maiie  in  Uje  » heal  by  this  insect,  aiiiJ 
as  I  imagined  1  knew  enough  of  their  habits  to  con 
iJiict  nie  to  this  point,  froii;  the  accounts  si\vcn  o( 
hrttchins  in  E^ypt,  and  what  may  be  read  In  Du 
Kaumer's  elaborate  treatise  upon  liatchin);,  the  se- 
veral methods  practised  of  preservini;  eui;9  from 
stale  taints,  in  long  voyages,  and  many  lillli;  do- 
mesticobservations.that  corresponded  «ith  common 
sense,  I  endeavoured  to  settle  the  principles  neces 
«ary  to  vivify  or  hatch  an  egg.  I  found  it  constant- 
ly experienced  that  a  fowl  greased  under  the  wings, 
as  they  sometimes  are  to  di^slroy  lice,  can  nev^r 
hatch  an  egg.  I  also  remembered  a  lady  curious  in 
turkies,  in  order  to  produce  a  fonv.ird  brood,  set 
her  hens  in  a  mcat-liou^e,  but  the  eggs  did  not  pro 
ducc  a  single  pout,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
hens  had  been  yreaseil,  by  the  accidental  drippings 
of  the  meat.  As  these  discoveries  agreed  with  the 
French  mctliod  of  preserving  eggs,  by  tallowin 
thera  over,  founded  certainly  upon  the  principle  ol 
keeping  out  the  air;  I  thought  I  might  conclude 
that  besides  warmth,  air  was  necessary  to  vivify  an 
egg.  The  hen-house  wives  confirnied  the  idea,  by 
constant  observation,  that  hens  not  only  turn  their 
eggs,  but  leave  their  nests  at  proper  periods;  and 
those  that  hatch  well,  cool  themselves  frequently 
with  water,  whilst  others  perpetually  brooding,  if 
they  do  not  die  themselves,  addle  their  eggs. 

Upon  these  two  principles  then  of  heat  and  air, 
I  thought  myself  certain  of  effecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  wcavil  eggs  in  the  grain,  and  sought, 
therefore,  that  method,  which  should  be  attemled 
with  least  labour  and  expense.  Too  much  warmth 
or  too  little,  and  an  entire  exclusion  of  the  air, 
must  do  the  business.  If  it  were  consistent  >vith 
the  prudence  of  a  farmer  to  thresh  out  his  grain  as 
soon  as  it  is  reaped,  a  drying  kiln  might  be  con- 
structed, to  destroy  ihese  eggs  by  communicating 
too  much  beat;  but  as  m.iny  causes  might  prevent  a 
farmer  from  threshing  out  his  grain  very  early,  1 
was  obliged  to  turn  my  thoughts  wholly  to  the  mow. 
Wheat  I  know,  and  can  prove,  will  contract  a 
degree  of  warmth  in  the  mow,  which  is  of  service 
onany  limes  to  plunjp  out  the  grain,  by  a  kind  of 
after  circulation  in  the  straw;  to  do  any  thing  to  in- 
crease the  warmth,  so  as  to  destroy  the  ej;;;s,  might 
possibly  injure  the  grain.  I  therefore  fell  solely 
upon  the  pi.^n  of  excluding  the  air,  as  much  as 
possibl-;  and  this  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  eti'ect 
w  ith  great  success  to  my  cro|)3  for  many  years,  un- 
til old  age  and  infirmity,  prevented  my  personal  at- 
tention to  my  servants  whilst  they  were  pursuing 
my  direction.",  and  not  till  then,  had  I  the  least  rea 
ton  to  comphiin  of  the  weavil,  while  others  hail 
their  crops  eaten  up.  But  villainy  anil  negligence 
arc  such  concomitants  of  servitude,  that  I  am 
destroyed,  which  is  plainly  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  visible  abuse  of  my  directions.  The 
method  used  is  this. 

I  reap  as  eaily  as  I  possibly  can,  having  regari 
to  the  condition  of  the  grain  and  straw.  I  leave  a 
vacancy  of  at  least  two  feet,  around  the  mow, 
which  is  to  be  well  trod  with  soft  hay  or  beatin 
straw,  and  I  keep  persons  constantly  treading  ilown 
these  margins,  as  the  mow  lises;  when  I  reach  the 
eaves  of  my  barn.  I  lay  on  and  tread  down  a  very 
thick  covciing  of  the  sliaw  or  hay,  and  weight  ii 
well  down  at  top.  Mad  I  not  fuimd  this  eHectiial,  I 
would  liavc  incurred  thr  expense  of  plaislering  my 
barn.  This  method  I  published  manyyeais  ago, 
and  many  gentlemen  have  assureil  nic  they  have 
practised  it  ever  since,  and  coiiliniic  to  do  so  now, 
with  the  greatest  success.  The  f.irmer,  if  he 
chooses  to  try  it,  and  sufl'trs  nothing  to  prevent  an 
early  harvest,  will  I  am  persuaded,  confess  the 
justness  of  what  I  have  suggested;  but  if  by  any 
means  he  should  be  late  in  his  harvest,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  weather  shoulil  be  adapted  to 
batching  the  egg, or  shouM  he  be  too  early  in  beating 
out  the  grain  before  it  is  scut  to  market;  it  cannot 


then  be  of  any  service,  as  the  mischief  may  be  done 
in  the  lielil,  and  the  eggs  not  destroyed  in  the  mow, 
may  be  hatched  in  the  grain. 


(Froin  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture.) 

ON  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CLOVER. 

(Concluded  from  page  30;;.) 

The  mati/ig  herbus;e  planls  into  haij  is  a  process 
somewhat  ditferei.t  Iroia  that  of  making  hay  from 
natural  grasses.  All  the  herbage  tribe  ought  to  be 
mown  before  the  seed  is  firmed,  and  indeed  before 
the  pl.iiits  have  fully  blossomed,  that  the  full  juice 
anil  nourishment  of  the  heib  may  be  retained  in 
the  hay.  liy  the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  hay 
is  cut  in  a  better  season,  it  can  be  more  easily  sc- 
cure^l,  and  it  is  much  more  valuable.  Nor  Is  the 
strength  of  the  plant  lodged  in  the  seed,  which  is 
often  lost.  The  great  advantage  of  converting 
under-ripe  herbage  and  grass  into  hay  is  now  he- 
ginning  to  be  known.  There  is  much  more  sac- 
charine matter  in  it,  and  it  is  consequently  greatly 
more  nutritious.  A  crop  of  clover  orsaintfoin,  when 
cut  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  may  be  ten  per 
cent,  lighter  than  when  it  is  fully  ripe;  but  the  loss 
is  amply  counterbalanced,  by  obtaining  an  earlier, 
a  more  valuable,  and  more  nutritious  article;  while 
the  next  cro|)  will  proportionably  be  more  heavy. 
The  hay  from  old  herbage  will  carry  on  stock,  but 
it  is  only  hay  from  young  herbage  that  will  fatten 
them.  When  the  stems  of  clover  become  hard 
and  sapless,  by  being  allowed  to  bring  their  seeds 
towards  maturity,  they  are  of  little  more  value  as 
provender,  than  an  equal  quantity  of  the  finer  sort 
of  straw  of  corn. 

TUe  mode  of  making  clover-haxj,  and  that  of  all 
herbage  plants,  as  practised  by  the  best  farmers,  is 
as  follows.  The  herbage  is  cut  as  close  to  the 
ground  and  in  as  uniform  and  pcifect  manner  as  it 
I?  possible  to  accomplish,  by  the  scythe  kept  con- 
stantly sharp.  The  surface  having  been  in  the  pre- 
ceding spring  freed  from  stones  and  well  rolled, 
the  stubble  after  the  mower  ought  to  be  as  short 
and  smooth  as  a  well  shaven  grass  lawn-  What 
part  of  the  stems  is  left  by  the  scythe,  is  not  only 
lost,  but  the  alter- growth  is  neither  so  vigorous  nor 
so  weighty,  as  when  the  first  cutting  is  taken  as 
low  as  possible. 

Jls  soon  a)  the  sioalh  or  row  of  cut  herbage  is  tho- 
rovy,hiij  dry  above,  it  is  gently  turned  over  (not  ted- 
ded or  scatiered,)  without  breaking  it.  Sometimes 
this  is  done  by  the  hand,  or  by  a  small  fork;  and 
some  fanners  are  so  anxious  to  prevent  the  swath 
from  being  broken,  that  they  will  not  permit  the 
use  of  the  rake  shaft.  The  grass,  when  turned 
over,  in  the  morning  of  a  dry  day,  is  put  into  cocks 
in  the  afternoon.  The  mode  of  performing  this  is 
very  simple  and  expeditious;  and  none  but  women, 
buys,  and  girls,  under  the  eye  of  a  confideritial  ser- 
vant, are  usually  employed.  If  the  crop  is  heavy, 
a  row  ol'  cocks  is  placed  in  the  middle  ridge  of 
three,  and  if  light  of  live  ridges.  A  distinct  com- 
pany of  carriers  a.id  rakers  is  allotted  to  every 
such  number  of  ridges;  and  the  separate  compa- 
nies proceed  each  on  its  own  ground,  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  reaping  grain,  which  occasions 
a  degree  of  competition  among  them  for  despatch, 
clean  raking,  and  neat  well-built  cocks.  'I'he  car- 
riers gather  the  iiay,  and  carry  it  to  the  ridge 
where  the  cork  is  to  be  built,  by  one  of  the  most 
expeiienced  hands.  A  raker  follows  the  carrier, 
taking  up  and  bringing  to  the  cocks  the  remains  of 
the  swath.  'I'here  may  be,  in  general,  about  live 
people  employed  about  each  row  of  cocks;  a  car- 
rier and  raker  on  each  side  of  the  ridge  on  which 
the  cocks  are  placed,  ami  a  person  on  the  ridge, 
H ho  builds  them.  Itul  when  the  crop  is  not  weigh- 
ty, more  rakers  are  required,  as  a  greater  space 
must  be  gone  over. 

As  the  cocA'j  are  thu3 placed  in  a  line,  it  is  easy  to 


put  two  or  more  into  one  afterward^;  and  the  lar- 
ger cocks  may  be  speedily  drawn  together,  to  be 
put  into  tramp-ricks,  by  means  of  ropes  thrown 
round  their  bottoms,  and  dragged  along  by  a  horse, 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  for  the  man- 
agement of  hay,  after  it  is  put  into  cocks;  one  thing 
IS,  however,  always  attended  to,  not  to  shake  out, 
scatter,  or  expose  the  hay  oftener  than  is  necessary 
l"or  its  preservation.  Sometimes  the  cocks  have 
been  put  up  so  large,  that  they  never  require  to  go 
to  a  tramp-rick,  but  were  carted  to  the  stack-yard, 
without  ever  being  broken,  and  put  up  in  alternate 
layers  with  old  hay.  But  where  this  is  attempted, 
there  must  not  be  much  clover.  The  practice  of 
mixing  the  new  with  the  old  hay  is,  however,  a 
good  one,  and  saves  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  old  hay  is  much  improv- 
ed by  the  mixture. 

The  best  managers  disapprove  of  spreading  out 
the  swalha  of  clover  and  ryegrass,  though  this  is 
often  necessary  with  natural  grasses,  which  are  cut 
and  harvested  later  in  the  season.  The  more  the 
swath  is  kept  unbroken,  the  bay  is  greener,  and  the 
more  fragrant. 

Another  mode  of  hay-making,  said  to  have  been 
originally  practised  in  Lancashire,  has  been  found 
to  answer  well  in  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  west 
of  Scotland.  'J'his  is  called  tippling  or  rippling; 
and  if  the  grass  be  dry,  the  operation  begins  as 
soon  as  it  is  mown.  "In  making  a  tipple,  a  person 
with  his  right-hand,  rolls  the  swath  inwards,  until 
he  has  a  little  bundle;  then  the  same  is  done  by  the 
left,  until  both  meet,  and  form  eight  to  twelve 
pounds,  or  nearly  so.  This  bundle  is  then  set  up 
against  the  legs,  or  between  the  feet;  a  rope  is 
twisted  of  the  grass,  while  the  bundle  is  supported 
in  this  manner,  and  tied  round  it  near  its  top;  and 
from  the  top  are  drawn  up  a  few  straggling  stems, 
which  are  twisted  to  make  the  tipple  taper  to  a 
point,  and  give  it  as  much  a  conical  sh.npe  as  pos- 
sible. If  the  crop  is  strong,  there  is  a  row  of  tip- 
ples placed  on  each  swath;  if  light,  two  of  these 
are  put  into  one  row.  Alter  standing  a  lew  hours, 
they  become  so  smooth  on  the  outside,  that  the 
heaviest  rains  seldom  wet  them  through;  and  when 
wet,  they  are  soon  dried  again  in  good  weather.  Ab 
soon  as  ready,  they  arc  put  into  the  summer-rick, 
or,  if  very  dry,  even  the  winter-stack,  but  are 
never  opened  out  or  tedded,  to  make  them  dry, as 
they  never  require  it.  By  this  method,  not  a  blade 
Vs  lost,  ami  the  hay  is  nearly  as  green  as  a  leaf 
diied  in  a  book.  In  a  moderate  crop,  one  woman 
will  tipple  to  one  mower,  and  a  woman  will  rake  to 
two  tipplers,  or  two  swalhers.  But  where  the  crop 
is  strong,  it  may  require  three  women  to  keep  pace 
with  two  mowers.  After  the  hay  is  pul  up  in  ibis 
manner,  the  crop  may  be  considered  as  secure, 
though  it  may  continue  wet  weather  for  a  conside- 
rable length  of  time."  (General  lieport  of  Scot- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  1 1.) 

Hay  is  stacked  in  circular  or  oblong  stacks,  the 
latter  form  being  most  generally  appioved  of,  and 
carefully  thatched,  as  has  been  already  observed 
ill  regard  to  corn-  It  is  never  advisable  to  allow 
this  kind  of  hay  to  become  heated  in  any  conside- 
rable degree,  in  the  slack,  though  a  slight  exuda- 
tion, with  a  very  gentle  warmth,  is  usually  percep- 
tible, both  in  the  lield-ricks  and  In  the  stacks,  for  a 
lew  days  after  they  are  built.  But  Ibis  is  a  quite 
dilfercnt  thing  from  that  intentional  heating,  car- 
ried so  far,  in  many  instances,  as  to  terminate  in 
conflagration. 

The,  aftcr-^roiclh  or  second  crop  of  clover  is  vigor- 
ous or  weak,  according  to  the  proportion  of  clover 
plants  to  rye-grass,  to  the  lime  when  the  first  crop 
was  cut,  and  to  the  moisture  and  warmth  of  the 
season.  When  the  first  cutting  has  been  made 
early  for  soiling,  there  will  sometimes  be  three  cut- 
tings in  one  season.  The  first  of  these  after  cut- 
tings may  be  made  into  bay,  and  sometimes  the  se- 
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cuiuli  but  III  griivral,  tiulli  are  cuiitiiiiieil  by  noihni; 
or  |i.isliiriiig,  uiiloss  In  foiiic  dry  Wiirm  ili>lrict»,  as 
Norfolk,  Hiid  |i.irt9  of  iSull'olk,  Kfiil,  Sec  ,  «licii  the 
(croiid  grotvtii  is  loft  lu  liprn  its  smK  In  (lie 
nortlirrii  countirs  tlie  second  ctop  is  seldom  made 
into  Imy,  ouin^  to  tlio  dillicully  of  getlin);  it  liio- 
roof^hly  dried  ut  h  l.itu  f^criod  of  siimiiitT,  ivlicn 
otlior  more  urgent  0|iL'nilions  usuully  t'ni|iloy  xll 
the  laborers  of  ii  f.inii.  If  it  be  cut  for  tills  pur- 
|>ose,  tlic  best  inetlioil  uf  saving  It,  Is  to  mix  it  up 
vvilh  siraiv,  nliicli  tviil  ubsorb  h  |iurt  of  Its  juices. 
It  is  often  cut  i;rcen,  as  a  |i»rt  of  llic  sulliii;;  sys- 
tem; or,  HJiere  ."v  slicep  slock  is  kept,  pastured  by 
the  old  ewes,  or  other  sorts,  that  arc  to  be  fattened 
the  eosuint;  winter  on  turnips. 

la  coiisuiitins;  clover  aiul  other  herbage  plants  by 
patturins;  or  ealint;  down  on  the  spot,  three  meth- 
ods bavc  been  adopted,  tethering,  hurdling,  and 
free  pasturage. 

Tethering  may  be  considered  a  rude  practice, 
and  is  cliletly  contained  to  the  north  of  (Scotland 
and  Irelami.  In  The  ^IgricuUwal  Report  of  Aber- 
deetuliire.  It  is  slated,  that  there  are  some  cases, 
Khere  the  plan  of  tethering  can  be  practised  with 
more  profit  than  even  soiling.  In  the  neiKhborhood 
of  Peterhead,  for  instance,  they  Iclher  milch-cows 
OD  their  grass  Gelds,  In  a  regular  and  systematic 
method;  moving  each  tether  ibrward  in  a  straight 
line,  not  above  one  foot  at  a  time,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  treading  on  the  grass  (hat  is  to  be 
eaten;  care  being  always  taken,  to  move  the  tether 
forward,  like  a  person  cutting  clover  v.ilh  a  scythe, 
from  one  end  of  the  lield  to  the  other.  In  this 
way,  a  greater  number  of  cows  can  be  kept,  on  the 
eame  quantity  of  grass,  than  by  any  other  plan;  ex- 
cept where  it  grows  high  enough  to  be  cut,  and 
given  them  green  in  houses.  In  one  instance,  the 
system  was  carried  to  great  perfection,  by  a  gentle- 
man who  kept  a  few  sheep  upon  longer  tethers, 
following  the  cows.  Sometimes  also,  he  tethered 
horses  aiterwards  upon  the  same  field,  which  pre- 
vented any  possible  waste,  for  the  tufts  of  grass 
produced  by  the  dung  of  one  species  of  animal, 
will  be  eaten  by  Ihos"?  of  another  kind,  without  re- 
luctance. This  system  was  peculiarly  calculated 
for  the  cow-feeders  in  Peterhead;  as,  from  the 
emallness  of  their  holdings,  ihey  could  not  aflbrd  to 
keep  servants  to  cut,  or  horses  to  carry  home  the 
grass  to  their  houses,  to  be  consumed  in  a  green  stale. 

In  hurdling  off  clovers  or  herbage  crops,  a  portion 
of  the  field  Is  enclosed  by  hurdles,  in  which  sheep 
are  confined;  and  as  the  crop  Is  consumed,  (he  pen 
is  changed  to  a  fresh  plice,  until  the  whole  Is  fed 
off.  This  practice  is  very  extensively  adopted  at 
Holkham,  and  is  peculiarly  calculated  lor  light  and 
dry  soils,  lis  advantages  are,  that  the  grass  is 
more  economically  consumed;  the  slock  thrive  bet- 
ter, having  daily  a  fresh  bite;  and  the  dung  that  falls, 
being  more  concentrated,  is  more  likely  to  be  of  use, 

III  the  common  pasturing  of  clover,  the  stock  are 
introduced  into  (lie  field  earlier  than  in  tethering  or 
burdlin;:,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss  that  would  be 
sustained  by  cattle  or  sheep  treading  ad  liLitum  on 
fall  herbage.  Indeed,  the  principal  advaiilagc  of 
pasturing  clover  Is,  that  sheep  and  lambs  may  be 
turned  on  them  more  early  thin  on  common  grass- 
lands. Isumelimes  this  udvanl.^ge  is  taken  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  in  the  beginning  of  suininer, 
and  (he  field  afterwards  shut  up  for  a  crop  of  bay; 
but  more  frequently  the  red  clovers  are  only  pas- 
tured the  second  year.  When  white  and  yellow 
clovers  are  sown,  (he  herbage  is  somclinies  not 
mown  at  all,  but  pastured  for  three  or  more  years, 
and  sometimes  a  Utile  red  clover  being  sown  along 
with  these,  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken  the  first  year. 

27i£  produce  uf  clover  hay,  without  any  mi.xlurc 
of  rye-gras>,  on  the  be^t  soils  is  from  two  to  three 
tons  per  acre,  and  in  this  state  in  the  London 
market  it  generally  sells  iU  per  cent,  higher  than 
meadow-hay,  or  clover  and  rye-grass  mixed.    The 


weight  of  hay  from  clover  and  rye  gra^s  vains, 
accouliiig  to  the  soil  and  the  season,  from  one  In 
three  tons  per  Kngli»li  acre,  as  it  Is  taken  from  the 
traiiip-ricks;  but  alter  being  slnckid,  and  kept  till 
spring,  the  weight  is  found  (o  be  diminished  Hb  or 
30  percent. 

'J'lie  value  nf  clover  and  nje-grass  hay,  in  coinpari 
son  wllh  the  straw  of  beans  or  peas,  may  be  in  the 
projiortion  of  three  to  two;  and  with  the  finest  straw 
of  corn  crops,  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one. 
Oik-  acre  of  red  or  broad  clover  will  go  as  f.ir  in 
feeding  horses  or  black  cattle,  as  three  or  four  of 
natural  grass.  And  when  it  is  cut  occa?ionally 
and  given  lo  them  fresh,  it  will,  probably,  go  still 
much  further,  as  no  part  of  it  is  lost  by  being  trod- 
den down.  \Villi  the  exception  of  lucern,  and  the 
herbage  of  rich  marshes,  there  is  no  crop,  by 
which  so  much  stock  can  be  supi'ortcd,  as  by  do 
ver.  It  may  be  profitably  employed  in  fattening 
sheep  in  spring,  and  with  this  food,  they  will  soon 
be  ready  /or  the  butcher.  Afterwards,  a  crop  of 
hay  may  be  got,  and  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
hay  has  been  taken  off,  sheep  intended  to  be  fat- 
tened on  turnips,  may  be  turned  in, and  kept  there, 
until  the  turnips  are  ready  for  (hem. 

The  saving  (f  clnver  seed  is  attended  by  conside- 
rable labor  and  dillicully.  Clover  will  not  perfect 
lis  seeds,  if  s;ived  for  that  purpose  early  in  the 
year;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  the  first 
growth  cither  by  feeding  or  with  the  scythe,  and 
to  depend  for  the  seed  on  those  heads  that  are  pro- 
duced in  (he  autumn.  Seed-clover  turns  out  to 
good  account  in  those  years  when  the  crops  are  not 
injured  by  the  blight,  which  is  ofleii  fatal  to  them, 
or  by  the  rains  in  the  autumn,  which  sometimes 
prove  their  destruction;  for  the  time  of  harvesting 
this  seed  falling  out  late  w  hen  rainy  weather  may  be 
expected,  renders  it,  on  that  account,  very  tedious. 

When  the  first  crop  is  fed  off,  it  is  eaten  till  about 
the  end  of  iMay,  frequently  by  ewes  and  lambs; 
and  this  is  understood  to  be  an  advantageous  piac- 
lice,  because  the  land  is  less  exhausted,  and  the 
green  food  Is  of  great  value  for  slock  In  the  spring 
months.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  cut  the 
first  growth  for  a  hay  crop,  and  this  should  be 
done  earlier  than  usual.  The  growth  thus  reserved 
for  seed  must  be  suffered  to  remain  till  the  husks 
become  perfectly  brown,  when  it  Is  cut  and  har- 
vested in  Ihe  usual  manner,  leaving  It  on  the  field 
till  It  is  very  dry  ami  crisp,  that  the  seeds  may  be- 
come more  fully  hardened;  it  may  then  be  laid  up 
dry,  to  be  threshed  out  at  the  farmer's  convenience. 
-Much  labor  and  expense  are  necessary  in  separat- 
ing the  seed  from  the  capsule,  or  seed-coit,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  effected  by  threshing,  which  sel- 
dom costs  less  than  from  five  to  six  or  seven  shil- 
lings per  bushel.  liy  the  use  of  mills  the  work 
may  be  done  much  cheaper. 

iTie  produce  in  seed  may  generally  be  from  three 
to  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre,  when  perfectly 
clean,  wci;^liing  from  two  to  three  hiindr(  d  weiglil. 
But  there  is  great  uncertainly  In  the  produce  of 
clover  seed,  I'rum  Ihe  lateness  of  Ihe  season  at 
which  it  becomes  ripe;  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  considerably  impaired  by  such  a  crop.  Yet  the 
high  Value  of  the  seed  is  a  great  inducempnl  lo  Ihe 
saving  of  it,  in  favorable  silualions.  {Dickson's 
PracticalJlgricuHure.  vol  ii.  p  SG3.) 

The  disease)  of  clover  are  the  blight  or  mildew, 
and  suffocation  or  consumption,  from  insects,  slugs, 
and  Worms.  Ii  often  happens  that  clover  after 
being  repealed  at  short  intervals  on  the  same  soil, 
either  fulls  or  docs  no  good;  niiellier  that  is  owing 
lo  a  disease  or  to  a  defect  in  some  peculiar  sub- 
stance, which  enters  into  the  food  of  the  plant, 
does  not  appear  to  be  clearly  ascertained.  A  top 
dressing  with  ashes  or  lime,  is  said  lo  be  unfavora- 
ble (o  Ihe  slug;  bti(  where  vermin  of  (his  sort  are 
very  numerous,  the  most  certain  remedy  is  a  naked  j 
fallow  well  worked  in  the  hottest  mouths. 
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CULTIVATION  Ol-   JIIK  (iUAPK. 
Extract  if  a  letter  from  X.   Ilerbcmont,  Etq.  to  a 

friend  in  Vallinwrc,  dated  Jlnauit  lilh,  ISi9. 

•According  lo  your  desire,  I  hhall  i;ive  you  a  few 
liinu  on  (he  subject  of  the  culture  of  Ihe  vine,  sug- 
ge.«ted  by  my  experience.  'Jhe  frost  it,  m  you  ex- 
press  il,  our  great  enemy;  but  there  are  several 
oihers,  which  wc  have  to  give  constant  balllc  lo,  if 
we  hope  lo  conquer  them.  These  are— birds,  in- 
sects of  vaiious  kinds,  and  loo  iiiucli  rain  in  sum- 
mer. However,  dillicult,  it  may  be  to  conquer 
them  all,  the  frost  and  Ihe  rain  present  the  greatest 
dItHeulty.  Anyone  who  underiakes  Ihe  culiivalion 
of  the  vine  on  a  large  scale,  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  meet  with  frequent  disappointinents.  Ho 
must  know  that  the  produce  of  llie  vine  is  every 
where  [irecarious,  more  or  less  so  according  to  cir- 
cumstances of  climate  and  soil:  and  also  according 
lo  the  number  of  jieisons  interested  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  enemies.  On  the  other  hand  il  Is  per- 
fectly true,  that  the  crop  is  sometimes  large  beyond 
all  anticipation;  so  that  if  a  vigneron  should  make 
but  one  crop  in  three  years,  still  his  average  profit 
would  far  exceed  that  (iroduced  by  any  other  cul- 
ture usual  with  us.  Fur  this  reason,  and  oihers 
very  obvious,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  conse- 
quence, to  select  well  the  particular  kinds  of 
grapes,  which  yield  the  best  wine,  and  in  the  great- 
est quantity,  and  those  which  arc  least  subject  to 
rot  and  to  other  casualliis;  al.-o  lo  make  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  soil,  and  particularly  of  silua- 
tion.  I'he  experiments  necessary  lo  make  a  good 
selection,  are  very  expensive,  and  require  many 
years  to  be  jierfcctcd.  Happy  is  he,  in  this  as  in 
most  other  respects,  who  can  avail  himself  of  the 
expciience  of  oihers.  As  to  silualiun,  the  same 
instructions  given  iOOO  years  ago,  are  'still  the 
best,  viz.  a  high,  dry ,  airy  s[)ot,  Willi  a  deep  light 
soil,  s^ndy,  gravelly,  or  calcarlous;  but  sulliciciitly 
loose  for  the  roots  lo  strike  deep  in  search  of  niois- 
liire,  and  enable  the  vine  lo  resist  our  great  heat, 
and  long  droughls.  'I'he  side  of  a  hill  is  chiefly 
recommended;  but  on  acioiint  of  the  very  lieavy 
rains  to  which  we  are  liable  in  summer,  I  would  not 
select  a  sleep  hill-side,  Icsl  the  soil  be  soon  washed 
down.  'I'he  exposition  also  requires  consideration. 
'I'hat  which  is  least  liable  lo  be  affected  by  later 
frosi,  is  to  be  preferred.  A  good  mark  is  where  a 
peach  orchard  never  fails  of  producing  fruit. 
There  are  spol»  where  fruit  trees  never  fail  of  bear- 
ing a  plentiful  crop,  such  cannot  be  purchased  at 
too  high  a  price  for  a  vineyard;  for  llien  a  failure 
would  scarcely  hapjien.  if  my  vine-yard  were  se- 
cure from  lale  frost,  and  my  iMadcira  grape  never 
to  rot,  or  lo  rot  slighlly,  I  would  not  exchange  il 
for  a  sugar  plantation.  And  there  are  situations 
where  it  never  rols,  particularly  when  trained  hlt'h, 
Ihe  bearing  part  running  on  a  trellis,  placed  hori- 
zonlally  about  seven  or  eight  feet  high. 

I  have  hilherlo  preferred  planting  cuttings  early, 
that  is,  in  Novcniber  or  December;  1  have  also 
succeeded  very  well  in  March  and  April,  when  the 
cullings  had  nut  pushed  out  llnlr  buds  loo  much; 
but  not  so  well  in  the  interiuedialc  time.  Any 
mode  by  which  the  cullings  could  be  kept  alive 
wilhout  growing,  until  Ihe  danger  of  frost  is  past, 
would  secure  the  growth  of  almost  every  cutting. 
For  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  lo  those  who  can 
convenicnily  do  il,  (o  keep  their  cullings  in  an  ice- 
house. 'They  ought  lo  be  jiut  in  barrels  or  boxes, 
buried  upright  in  clean  sand,  Ic.iving  one  or  two 
buds  out.  I  have  not  had  the  pnssibilily  of  (rying 
(his  expcriiiieni;  but  am  almost  fully  satisfied,  that 
cullings  kept  so  cold  as  nut  lo  vegetate,  moist 
enough  lo  keep  iheiii  alive,  in  clean  sand  lo  pre- 
vent llieir  growing  mouldy,  but  not  so  wet  as  to  rot 
them,  Cof  which  (here  CdO  be  lilllc  danger  in   an 
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ice-house,)  may  be  planted  or  grafted  late  In  April. 
or   even    in   May,   without    losing  one  In   twenty. 
This  would   save  a   great  deal  of  trouble  as  it  is 
very  useful,  when   cuttings  are  planted  or  grafted 
earlier,  to  cover  thcra  entirely  with  earth  to  keep 
the   frost  from   the   bud,  and   when  the  danger  is 
over,  take  off  gently  the  earth  which  had  been  thus 
drawn  up.  'I'his  must  be  done  very  carefully  for  fear 
of  breaking  ofl'  the  buds,  which   have  then    begun 
to  shoot.'     I  usually  plant  my  vines  in  rows  about 
ten  feet  apart,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  in  the  rows, 
planting  two  cuttings  in  each  place,  the  lops  close 
together,  and  (he  bottoms  as  far  apart  as  conveni- 
ent.    If  both  take  I  transplant  one,  when  two  years 
old,  in  a  missing  place.     A  good  way  also  is  to  pre- 
pare a  piece  of  ground  by  manuring  and  deep  dig- 
ging, and  plant  the  cuttings  In  nursery,  in  rows  2i 
or  3  feet  apart,  and  6  to  8  inches  In  the  rows.f     In 
this  ca:,e  it  is   best  not  to  plant  them  so   dsep,  as 
when  they  are  to  remain.     Eight  or  ten  inches  is 
deep  enough,  and  they  lake  root  belter  than  when 
planted   deeper.     Ground  that  has  been   well   ma- 
nured and  cultivated  the  preceding  year  or  two  In 
potatoes,  is  well  prepared  for  a   nur,scry.     When 
the   vines    are  two  or  three  years  old,  transplant 
them  where  Ihey  are  to  remain,  faking  care  to  have 
the  holes  dug  first,  and  to  take  up  only  a  few  vines 
at  a  lime,  that  the  roots  may  not  be  long  exposed 
to  the  air  or  sun.     By  digging  them   up  with  all 
Iheir  roots  unhurt,  and  planting  them  very  careful- 
ly, a  foot  deep.  In  holes  at  least  two  feel  deep,  and 
hcilj  filed  up  with  good  mellow  earth,  the   vines  will 
all  lake  and  scarcely  suUer  at  all  by  the  removal. 
lo   propagate  the   vine  speedily  and  effectually,! 
would    recommend    grafting    lo    those   who   have 
slocks  fit   for  the   purpose.     In   the  country    wild 
vines  of  any  kind  will  do  very  well— even   in   the 
woods.     Clefl  grafting  In  the  root,  a  few  inches  be- 
low the   surface  It  the  most  convenient  way;  but 
when  the  slock  is  too  large  lo   be  clefi,  saw  it  off 
liorizontally,  and  with  a  frimlet  make  one  or  two  holes 
in  the  stock  about    li  inch  deep,  then  lako  ihe  scion 
cut  through  the  bark,  and  as  much  of  the  wood  ai' 
may  be  necessary  lo  fit  it  lo  the  hole,  and  drive  it 
in;  then  with  a  little  well  mixt  clay  cover  the  stock, 
and  about  an  Inch  of  the  graft,  and  cover  Ihe  whole 
withearlh.  leaving  only  one  bud  above  the  ground. 
(D'The  vine  will  bear  grafting  wllhout  joining  Ihe 
bark  of  Ihe  scion  with  that  of  the  slock— Ihe  "raft 
will  grow    with  the  utmost   vigour,  and   frequentlv 
produce  fruit  ihe  first  year.     They  will  at  all  events 
produce  a  number  of  fine  cullings  the  next  winter 
I  have  also   succeeded  well  in  making  layers  from 
side    shoots,    that    grew    very    strongly    near   the 
ground,  Ironi  the  graft,  laying  them  when  green.  In 
Ihe  summer  following  the  grafting,  and  separating 
and  transplanting  Ihe  following  spring.     I  have  also 
dug  up  wild  vin.s  in  the  woods,  even  after  Ihey  had 
begun  to  grow-in    April   wlieii.  they  had  leaves  on; 
grafted  on  them,  and  planted  them  carefully.   I  have 
*oio  several  ,.r  them  grafted  thus  last  April,   that 
have  ri;,c/rHi/.     It  is  therefore  advisable  never  lo 
loot  up  a  vijiorous  vine  because  it  does  not  bear 
good  Ir.iil,  hut  t(,  keep  them  for  grafting.  I  grafted 
hsi  spring  two  or  three  hundred  Maderia  scions  in 
the  roots  of  the  Isabella,  (which  Is  nearly  worthless 
here.)  and   these  grafts  are  now,  many  of  them. 
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with  fruit  on  them,  from  twelve  to  twenty  and  even 
thirty  feet  long,  and  proportionally  thick. 

This  Madeira,  also  called  Warren,  is  the  most 
valuaole  grape  that  has  yet  come  to  my  notice.— 
It  is  certainly  the  greatest  bearer,  and  makes  the 
best  wine  of  any  I  have  tried.  It  is  also  the  most 
juicy,  and  Is  as  rich  as  any  I  know.  Its  only  fault 
IS,  as  observed  above,  that  some  seasons,  this  rainy 
one  lor  Instance,  It  rots  a  good  deal.  1  have  howe- 
ver, some  old  vines  of  It  that  do  not  rot,  and  others 
that  are  perfectly  sound  three  years  out  of  four 

N.  H. 


•  Might  not  the  trouble  of  vtncoi-ering  be  avoided,  by 
using  covering  of  80  light  a  nature,  that  the  shoot  would 
easily  pass  through  it?— Ed, 

t  There  is  a  gentleman  In  this  city  who  raises  a  con- 
siderable number  of  vines  every  year  in  nursery,  some 
in  beds  prepared  for  Ihe  pnrposc-lhc  planls  nin.^ 
inches  apart  each  way;  and  others  in  boxes  and  in 
tubs,  made  by  cutting  (lour  barrels  in  two,  ciRht  or  ten 
cuttings  in  each.  They  may  be  transplanted  from  these 
without  a  fibre  being  injured.  The  cuttings  he  uses 
are  very  short-frc<]ucntly  with  a  ,i,ii;Ucye  They  re- 
quire, however  lo  bo  watered,  ir  the  wcatlicr  is  not 
kcasooabie. — Ed. 


NURSERY. 
Mr.  Robert  Sinclair,  of  the  firm  of  Sinclair  and 
Moore,  has  established  a  Nursery  about  three  miles 
east  of  the^cily  of  Baltimore,  bounded  on  its  east- 
ern margin  by  the  Herring  run.  The  farm  con 
tains  167  acres,  and  is  most  happily  situated  for 
the  object  he  has  in  view.  The  soil  is  chlefiy  a 
rich  bottom  loam,  finely  exposed  and  protected,  and 
every  way  calculated  to  answer  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  such  an  establlshmcni.  In  this  parti- 
cular business,  Mr.  Sinclair  has  the  advantage  o/ 
many  years  experience,  and  is  every  way  calculated 
not  only  to  give  satisfaclion  lo  those  who  may  fos 
ler  and  patronize  him,  but  to  reflect  credit  upon 
the  slate.  His  ambition  leads  him  to  endeavour  to 
make  his  JSWsery  to  Maryland,  what  Prince's  is  to 
New  York,— its  pride  and  boast.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  cannot  but  lender  him  our  hearty  and 
most  cordial  wishes  for  his  entire  success.  Whilst 
we  look  upon  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of 
men  who  hazard  iheir  Individual  means  lo  advance 
llie  public  convenience,  as  a  moral  duly,  we  cannot 
but  regard  the  present  eflart  of  this  genlleman,  as 
being  peculiarly  enlllled  to  encouragement. 

Although  Mr.  S.  has  but  recently  engaged  In  his 
present  enterprise,  he  has  now,  growing  in  his 
Nursery,  59  varieties  of  apple;  40  of  the  peach;  5 
of  the  apricot;  '2  of  Ihe  nectarine;  IS  of  Ihe  plum; 
•20  of  the  cherry;  44  of  the  pear;  \i  of  garden 
Iruil;  G  of  the  currant;  G  of  strawberries;  C  of  rasp- 
berries; 7  of  figs;  20  of  grapes;  00  of  roses,  be- 
sides a  choice  assortment  of  ornamental  shrub.-; 
vines,  creepers,  forest  trees,  medicinal  and  culinary 
herbs,  and  excellent  plants  and  flower  roots.  Most 
of  these  planls,  shrubs,  trees,  and  flowers,  are  rea- 
dy for  sale,  and  the  rest  rapidly  approaching  thai 
stale.  We  noticed  amongst  his  varieties  of  Mraw- 
be.-ries,  one  kind  particularly  fine,  the  dimensions 
of  which,  as  represented  in  the  plate,  are  calciilaled 
lo  surprise.  If  not  weaken  credulity— Ihey  arc  si  ti- 
ed to  be  2  3-3  inches  In  diameter.  We  have  mere- 
ly mentioned  this  fact  as  evidence  of  the  pains 
taken  by  this  enterprising  man  lo  render  his  estab- 
lishment worthy  of  public  patronage,  and  leave  it 
to  the  people  of  Maryland  lo  say  whether  such 
public  spirit  as  his  should  go  unrewarded. 

[C/ironic/«. 
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On  the  Cultivation  or  Celery. 
John  Wedsewood.  Esq.  In  a  b-ller  lo  Ihe  Secre- 
tary of  the  Horticultural  Societv,  slated  Ihe  suc- 
cess he  had  experienced  In  the  preceding  year  in 
making  a  plantation  of  celery  late  in  the  year 
from  Ihe  seeding  plants  which  had  remained  m  tht- 
seed  bed  till  Ihey  had  grown  lo  a  considerable  size. 
Ihe  planls  thus  removed  not  only  lonk  well,  hut 
had  the  advantage  over  those  planted  when  very 
young,  as  is  customary.  In  growing  stronger  as  well 
as  in  being  sooner  fit  for  use.  If  the  surc.ss  of 
Ihisexpeniiient  should  be  confirmed  by  experience. 
It  will  relieve  Ihe  gar.lener  from  much  labour  and' 
trouble  in  altrnding  to  the  planting  bis  trenches  of 
celery  at  an  early  period. 


A  full  purse  never  lacks  friends. 


ESSAY  ON  RAILROADS. 
"The   first  railways  in    England,"  according  to 
Iredgold,  "appear  to  have  been  used  in  Ihe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  about  1680." 

They  were  found  eminently  beneficial  in  the 
transportation  of  stones,  and  coal,  and  other  mine- 
rals, from  quarries  and  mines  to  landings  or  places 
of  depot,  whence  those  bulky  articles  were  trans- 
ported by  other  modes  of  conveyance.  The  rails 
were  originally  formed  of  wood.  The  coating  with 
Iron  Is  a  modern  invention. 

It  is  among  the  most  extraordinary  Instances  of 
Ihe  slow  progress  of  improvement  in  olden  time, 
that  notwithstanding  the  daily  experience  of  the 
utillly  of  railroads  lo  the  proprietors  of  quarries 
and  mines,  and  their  immense  addition  to  the  power 
of  horses,  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
elapsed  from  their  first  introduction,  before  any  at- 
tempt was  made  lo  apply  them  to  the  purpose  of 
general  transportation. 

In  the  year  1799,  the  proprietors  of  the  Grand 
Junction  canal,  conceiving  that  rail-roads  might 
possibly  be  advantageously  cmjdoyed  to  conned 
difl"erenl  branches  of  their  canal,  appointed  a  coiu- 
mltlee  of  gentlemen  to  proceed  to  diflercnt  colUe- 
rics  lo  ascertain  their  applicabilily  to  that  object. 
The  following  Is  a  statement  of  the  result  of  their 
investigations. 

"One  hor:-e,  value  twenty  pounds  sterling,  on  a 
declivity  of  an  Iron  road,  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
lo  the  yard,(/(e!o  twenty-one  cmria\s;ea,  or  wagons, 
Idilen  loith  coats  and  limber,  amounting,  in  the  whole'. 
lo  thirty  Jive  tons,  overcoming  the  vis  inertia,  re- 
peatedly, with  great  ease.  The  same  hone,  up  this 
iicclivily.  drew  Jive  tons  with  ease.  He  also  drew  up 
Ihis  road,  where  Ihe  acclivity  was  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  to  the  yard,  three  tons. 

"On  another  railway,  at  a  colliery  in  Nottingham- 
shire, one  horse,  value  thirty  pounds,  drew,  on  a 
road  of  Ihe  same  construction,  where  the  declivity 
was  one-third  of  an  inch  to  the  yard,  twenty-one 
u-agms  offve  hundred  tociicht  each,  which,  with  Iheir 
loading,  amounted  to  above  forty-three  tons;  and  drew 
seven  tons  up  the  road.  It  must  be  observed  that 
in  both  Ihe  above  statements  Ihe  hundred  weight  is 
120  lbs."*  " 

How  far  they  availed  themselves  of  this  Informa- 
tion does  not  appear.  But  in  the  year  1301,  an  »cl 
was  pa.'^sed  for  the  construction  of  the  Surrey  rail- 
road, extending  eighteen  miles,  from  the  banks  of 
the  'I'hames,  near  Wandsworth,  in  Ihe  county  of 
Surrey,  to  .Mcsliam.  'I'his  proved  a  total  failure,  a 
result  ascribed  by  Tredgold  lo  Ihe  shortness  of  the 
distance,  and  the  necessity  of  trans-shipment. 

"U|)  to  Ihis  period  [March,  IS25.]  railways  have 
been  employed  with  success  only  in  Ihe  conveyance  of 
heavy  mineral  products,  arn\  for  short  distances,  when 
immense  qucmtilics  ivere  to  be  conveyed.  In  the  few 
instances,  where  Ihey  have  been  intended  for  the 
general  purposes  of  trade,  thkv  h.we  never  an- 
swered THE  expectations  OF  THEIR  P  ROJ  ECT0R8."f 

"The  Surrey  rail  road  beins;  one  of  Ihe  few  at- 
lempli  to  form  public  rail-ioails  for  general  use,  Ihe 
causes  of  lis  not  having  been  so  successful  as  to  en- 
courage others,  become  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry.  *  *  *  In  the  application  of  railroads 
as  of  canals,  it  must  always  he  to  move  goods  or 
malerials  from  one  depot  lo  another.  Their  distri- 
bution must  be  efTecled  by  other  modes  of  convey- 
ance. Conscqiienlly,  as  a  means  of  general  trade 
Ihey  are  not  likely  to  answer  for  short  distances." I 
From  Ihis  period  till  Ihe  year  1820,  public   rail- 

•  Artist's  Repository,  vol.  ii,  sub  voce, 
t  Tredgold  on  the  Comnarutive  Uscfuln^M  of  rail- 
roads and  canals,  published  in  1825,  page  8. 
I  Idem,  page  17. 
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roails  do  iiol  apjicar  lo  have  allracled  iiiucli,  if  any 
attcnlion.  In  some  of  the  coU'inporancous  Kncy- 
clopcdiiis,  the  name  is  not  mentionfd — nor  is  it  to 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  Johiuon's  Dictionary  im- 
proved by  Ti-.dd  la  the  year  ISiO.  This  indiffe 
rence  >va9  prooably  caused  hy  the  failure  of  the 
Surrey  railroad.  At  length,  in  the  latter  year,  pub- 
lic attention  »vas  called  to  the  subject  by  a  Mr. 
Gray,  vvho  publi^hed  a  ivork,  entitled,  "Observa- 
tions on  a  general  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steaoi 
Conveyance,"  which  gave  rise  to  much  discussion. 
But  tlic  project  lay  over  till  the  ever-iuemorable 
year  ISia,  when  the  spirit  of  speculation  pervaded 
(he  British  nation,  lo  an  extent  unparalleled  except 
by  the  South  sea  bubble  in  17 19,  and  the  Mississip- 
pi scheme  in  France  in  the  following  year. 

During  this  mania  of  speculation,  applications 
were  made  to  parliament  for  the  incorporation  of 
various  rail-road  companies.  No  less  than  sixty- 
four  com[ianies  were  formed  for  the  intersection  of 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  in  every  direction, 
"and  niany  of  them  in  places  where  there  is  not 
much  more  need  of  a  railroad  than  over  tiie  Hima- 
laya mountains." 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity,  I  annex  a  list  of  thirty 
whose  capitals  were  announced.  The  capitals  of 
the  remaining  Ihirly-four  were  supposed  lo  beaboul 
half  of  this  amount,  so  that  the  capitals  of  the 
whole  were  nearly  JtSO.OOO.OOO,  equal  to  about 
J135,000,000.  Iron  rose  in  consequence  about  75 
per  cent,  in  a  few  months. 

List  of  the  Railway  Companies,  icilh  the  capital  of 

each. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  .  .  X400,000 
Manchester  and  Leeds  .  .  500,000 
Bristol  and  Bath  .  .  .  100,000 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  .  600,000 
Grand  Junction  .  .  .  ^,000,000 
Manchester  and  Bolton  .  .  150,000 
Taunton  .....  200,000 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex  .  1,000,000 
London  and  Bristol  .  .  .  1,500,000 
London  and  Birmingham  .  .  1,500,000 
London,  Portsmouth,  and  Southampton  1,000,0U0 
London  and  Brighton,  or  Surrey,  Sus- 
sex, and  Hants  .  .  .  750,000 
Leeds,  Selby,  and  Hull  .  .  500,000 
London  and  South  Wales  .  .  1,000,000 
Northern  ....  2,500,000 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  .  .  80,000 
Kentish  .  .  •  .  1,000,000 
Grand  Western  .  .  .  3,000,000 
East  London  .  .  .  100,000 
Canterbury  ....  25,000 
Severn  ami  Wye  .  .  .  131,670 
Stockton  and  Darlington  .  .  64,000 
Stroud  and  Severn  .  .  .  50,000 
Hibernian  ....  1,000,000 
Limerick  and  Walerford  .  .  300,000 
Colchester  and  Halslead  .  .  40,000 
Ipswich.  Diss,  and  Eye  .  .  200,000 
Eimouth  to  E.<ieter  .  36.000 
Cromford  and  High  Peak  .  .  150,000 
Dyffryn  LlynviloPwlCaml         .             .  30,000 


X19,905,b70 


Not  salisBed  with  pressing  the  great  advantages 
of  rail-roads  over  canals,  in  point  of  velocity,  and 
their  capability  of  being  employed  during  the  win- 
ter, the  projectors  held  out  the  lure  of  an  incredible 
reduction  of  expense— slating  that  the  latter  cost 
twice,  three  limes,  four  times,  and  even  five  times 
as  much  as  the  former. 

"In  general,  the  fymaiion  of  a  canal  cosis  three 
time*  at  much  ai  a  railway.'" — ^Vood  on  rail-roads, 
page  806. 

**A  railway  costs  only  three  timet  as  tnxtch  «  a  turn 


liikc — and  a  canal  nine  limes.'"' — Gray's  Observa- 
tions on  a  general  Iron  Railway,  page  206. 

A  railway  can,  according  to  circumstances,  be 
made  at  from  a  half  to  a  tourlh  of  the  uxpentu  of 
a  canal." — Idem,  page  101. 

Railways  may  be  constructed  at  a  Jijth  part  of 
the  cj-pcnsc  ofcaiiah." — Idcni,  ,'Ijiiicndix,]iage  181. 

Whether  tiiese  statements  lesulled  Irom  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  the  public,  or  that  the  parties,  as 
is  frequently  the  ease  with  projectors,  deceived 
themselves,  the  fact   is,  the   est'imates  were  to    the 

t  degree  erroneous.  It  appears  that  rail-roads 
lor  general  transportation  are  about  as  costly  as 
:anals  of  equal  capacity.  The  advantages  ol  the 
former  are,  as  above  slated,  great  superiorily  in 
velocity,  and  their  being  lit  for  use  in  winter,  when 
canals  are  lucked  up  by  the  ice. 

The  applications  to  (larliamcnt  for  acls  of  incor- 
poration, met  with  strenuous  opposition  from  three 
ources — the  powerful  influence  of  the  proprietors 
of  canals — the  discredit  thrown  on  the  oubject  by 
the  deceptious  statements  of  the  reduced  e.xpense 
— and  the  aversion  which  a  large  portion  of  man- 
kind have  lo  all  innovations — that  class  which  reli- 
giously believes,  that  if  a  project  were  good  and 
practicable,  their  fathers  or  grandfathers  would 
have  discovered  it.  But  the  hrst  class  was  by  far 
llie  most  influential.  There  was  a  host  of  power- 
lul  men  combined,  whose  foitunes  were  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  on  canals,  and  who  spared 
neither  pains  nor  expense  to  defeat  the  project,  and 
were  for  a  lime  successful  in  procuring  the  rcjec- 
lion  of  the  applications  for  incorporation. 

At  length  companies  fur  constructing  a  rail-road 
between  Darlington  and  Stockton,  and  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  were  incorporated;  the 
tirst  has  been  completed  for  some  time,  and  has 
proved  eminently  successful.  In  the  second,  some 
of  the  first  men  in  the  kingdom  for  wealth,  talents 
and  influence  were  engaged,  and  prosecuted  it  wilh 
great  zeal  and  industry,  so  that  it  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted. 'I'he  company  some  time  since  oflered  a 
handsome  reward,  no  less  than  X,MO,  equal  to 
§2250,  for  the  best  invention  of  a  locomotive  steam 
carriage,  which  should,  at  a  public  trial  to  be  made 
on  tlie  1st  of  October,  1S29,  draw  on  the  rail  a 
given  weight  with  the  greatest  speed,  at  the  least 
expense,  and  consume  lis  own  smoke. 

ibis  excited  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  emulation 
among  mechanical  geniuses,  and  produced  a  varie- 
ty of  most  ingenious  machines,  propelled  with  as- 
tonishing velocity:  a  statement  of  the  results  is  an- 
nexed tu  the  present  paper. 

In  1825,  some  public-spirited  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, placing  implicit  reliance  on  the  whole  ol 
the  slatenieiils  of  the  English  projectors,  as  well 
the  fallacious  eslimalcs  of  reduced  expense,  as  the 
real  solid  advantages  of  the  system,  most  zealously 
advocated  rail  roads  lo  the  exclusion  of  canalling. 
And  such  was  iheir  ardour  and  industry,  that  at 
one  period  there  was  some  probability  that  Ibe  sys- 
tem of  internal  imprijvement  by  canals  would  be 
abandoned,  or  at  least  suspended  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  wait  the  result  of  the  experimeiils  about 
to  he  tried  in  England.  This  course  was  suggested 
by  llie  late  governor  Shuize  in  bis  message  at  the 
session  of  182(i-7. 

Hence  arose  a  schism  among  the  friends  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  which  was  carried  on  willia 
considerable  degree  of  acrimony  on  both  sides. 
Those  in  favour  of  canals  confined  themselves  al. 
most    altogether    to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  esli- 


*  The  absurdity  of  this  statement  is  manifest  from 
the  experience  of  tlic  United  Stales.  The  turnpike 
roads  in  the  middle  states,  made  with  broken  stone, 
areragc  about  59OUO  per  mile — our  canals  less  than 
$J0,000 — and  Ihere  i.»  rod'son  to  believe,  that  rail-roads 
for  general  conveyance,  with  double  tracks,  will  not  fall 
much,  if  any  thing,  short  of  the  latter  avenge. 


mates  of  the  ex|ieiiac,  made  by  Ihc  Englith  pro- 
jectors, which  being  manifexlly  erroneous,  iu  so 
plain  a  case,  Ih.y  conclude  d  that  the  other  advan- 
tages held  out,  partook  more  or  lets  of  the  same 
character  of  deception  or  self  delusion,  and  ia 
either  case  those  projectors  were  unsafe  guides. 
They  greatly  relied  on  the  failure  of  the  Surrey 
railroad,  as  adinilled  by  'I'redgold  himself,  one  of 
the  existing  advocates  for  rail  roads- and  contend- 
ed that  having  proved  an  abortion  in  England, 
where  mechanical  skill,  enterprise,  and  capital  ex- 
isted on  so  large  a  scale,  it  would  be  an  unwise  and 
pernicious  policy  to  abandon  a  system  with  the 
praclicahilily  and  advantages  of  which  we  were  ac- 
quainted, for  one  of  which  the  success  was  highly 
problematical.  They  contended  that  the  very  great 
advantages  of  canals  were  fully  proved  by  the  ei- 
perienie  of  all  ihose  countries  where  they  had 
lieen  tiied,  and  particularly  of  the  slate  of  New 
York,  where,  from  extrcxe  depression,  they  had 
already  produced  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  part- 
ly by  the  expenditure  among  the  citizens,  of  the 
money  raised  for  canal  purposes,  but  chiefly  by  fa- 
cilitating inlercouise  between  different  parts  of  the 
stale,  and  opening  markets  lo  pnrlions  of  it  from 
which  they  were  before  precluded  by  distance. 
Alter  considerable  discussion,  the  sense  of  the  stale 
seltled  down  in  Htvour  of  Ihc  canal  system,  and  in 
the  Convention  that  met  at  llarrisburg  in  1826,  the 
question  of  rail-roads  was  never  publicly  brought 
lorward,and  but  rarely  a  subject  of  private  coa- 
versalion.  They  were  considered  as  visionary,  so 
far  as  regards  general  conveyance. 

It  is  not  worlli  while,  nor  would  it  answer  any 
good  purpose, toinslitutc  an  inquiry  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  have  been  belter  lo  have  wailed  two  or 
three  years  to  ascertain  the  result  of  the  English 
experiments,  to  see  whether  they  would  prove  as 
eminently  beneficial  as  their  friends  anticipated. 
But  it  certainly  is  worth  while,  and  prudence  dic- 
tates, to  reflect  seriously  now  whether  any  canal 
not  commenced  should  be  undertaken,  or  a  rail- 
roail  substituled  for  it.  Two  of  the  great  advan- 
tages held  out  by  Ihe  original  projectors,  superior 
velocity,  and  capability  of  being  used  Ihe  whole 
year,  are  now  fully  eslablisheil;  Ihe  velocity,  by 
Ihe  recent  experiments  in  England  wilh  locomotive 
engines;  and  the  other  advantage  by  Ihe  experi- 
ence of  the  (^iiincy  rail-road,  near  Boston,  Ihe 
transportation  on  which  continues  uninterruptedly 
through  the  severity  of  the  noilhern  winters. 

The  extreme  depression  in  England  of  canal 
stock,  and  Ihe  extraordinary  rise  in  Ihal  of  rail- 
roads, afford  an  unerring  indication  of  Ihe  stale  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject  in  that  country.  And 
although  Ihe  ravening  spirit  of  speculation  on  the 
one  side,  and  popular  panic  on  Ihe  other,  pressing 
large  quanlilies  of  canal  stock  into  Ihe  market,  may 
have  produced  a  portion  of  Ibis  ifl'ecl;  yet  making 
due  allowance  for  both  these  causes,  enough  re- 
mains lo  prove  Ihe  great  advantages  of  llm  rail- 
road system,  and  render  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion indispensably  necessary  in  deciding  on  the 
question  of  commencing  any  new  canals  at  present, 
(To  be  continued.) 

RAILWAY  EXPERIMENTS. 
For  several  days  past,  Ihe  Novelly  steam  carri- 
age of  Messrs.  Brailhwaile  anil  Eiicson,  has  been 
exi'rci«ins  on  Ihe  level  p.irl  of  Ihc  Railway  al  Rain- 
hill.  The  in',:inioii5  inventors  confined  Iheir  at- 
tempts, in  the  first  inslancH,  lo  trying  llie  sleam  at 
various  degrees  of  pres»ure,  and  at  various  rates  of 
speed,  wilhoul  a  load;  but  on  Monday  a  successioo 
of  expcriiiicnls  were  made  during  Ihe  whole  day 
)filb  loaded  tvagons,  allernale  use  being  made  of 
Ihose  on  Mr.  Stevenson's,  and  Ihose  on  Mr.  Winao's 
principle.  The  loads  w«ie  gradually  augmented 
and  Ihc  velocitres  varied,  an*l  we  learn,  with  a  sat- 
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isfaction  wliicli  will  be  shared  by  lliosc  «lio  have 
taken  an  interest  in  llie  sm-ccss  of  the  Novelty, 
that  the  final  result  was  that  Ibis  enu'ine  lircw  a 
Rross  weight  of  35  tons,  being  nearly  eleven  li;ncs 
her  own  wii;;hi,  at  the  rate  of  12J  miles  per  hour. 
In  the  course  of  the  cvperinienls,  it  was  ascertain- 
ed, that  the  actual  friction  on  a  large  working  scale 
was  0  lbs.  in  the  ton,  including  the  resistance  aris- 
ing from  the  irreuularilies  of  the  road,  which,  hay- 
ing been  liastily  prepared  for  the  oriijinal  trials,  is 
now  rather  out  of  order,  the  rails  being,  in  fact,  a 
series  of  short  inclined  planes.  We  understand 
Messrs.  Rrailhivaite  and  Ericson  give  a  decided 
preference  for  the  wagons  constructed  on  Mr.  \\  i- 
nan's  principle,  as  reducing  the  friction  to  a  niini- 
muni,  and  being  also  peculiarly  adapted  for  safely 
in  the  conveyance  of  pafsens;ers.  We  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  as  soon  as  the  Novelty  has  a  space  of 
five  or  six  miles  to  proceed  upon,  so  that  the  full 
momentum  may  be  acquired  and  kept  up,  that  the 
velocity  will  be  greatly  augmented,  and  that  the 
load  may  be  considerably  increased,  as,  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of  generating  the  steam  of  the  No- 
velty, the  engine  labours  under  great  disadvantages 
in  having  to  stop  and  turn  so  frequently  as  the  pre- 
sent limited  space  yet  laid  on  the  railway  now  re- 
quires.— Liverpool  Courier,  Dec.  23. 


LASI&S'  DEFAKTIMCENT. 


(From  tlie.Iournal  of  Health.) 
CORSETS! 
When  we  breathe  we  take  into  the  chest,  or  in- 
hale, and  give  out,  or  e.vpirc,  a  certain  quantity  of 
air,  which  can  be  measured  by  breathing  through  a 
curved  tube  into  a  bell  glass  full  of  waler,  inverted 
over  a  pneumatic  tub.  IJr.  Herbst,  of  Gotlingen, 
has  lately  been  performing  some  curious  experi- 
ments in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  air  that  is 
breathed.  Now  the  commonest  underslanding  will 
appreciate  from  them  the  value  and  conifurt  ul  full 
and  unrestrained  breathing.  Ur.  Herbst  sayn,  lliat 
a  middle  sized  man,  20  years  old,  after  a  natural  ex- 
piration or  emission  of  air,  ins|)ired  or  took  in  8(1 
cubic  inches,  when  dressed,  and  106  when  bis  tiubt 
dress  was  loosened.  After  a  J'tiU  dilatation  of  the 
chest,  he  inhaled  120  cubic  inches  when  dressed,  and 
136  when  undressed.  Another  young  man  aged  21, 
after  a  natural  expiration,  look  iu  51)  while  dressed, 
and  9G  when  undressed.  Had  Dr.  Herbst  made  his 
observations  on  some  of  the  ladies,  who  carry  the 
use  of  corsets  to  extremes,  we  ajiprehentl  that  be 
would  have  obtained  rcsidts  of  a  nature  really 
alarming.  If  the  wheel  of  fashion,  which  revolve- 
even  more  rapidly  than  that  of  fortune  itself,  woidil 
bring  up  something  oriental  in  costume,  il  would  g(; 
far  towards  perfecting  the  objects  of  this  journal — 
the  public  health. 

At  the  HotclDieu,  the  prcat  hospital  at  Paris,  a 
young  girl  of  ei:;hlecn,  lately  prescntiil  herself  to 
M.  Brescliet  for  his  advice. — On  the  right  side  of 
her  throat,  she  had  a  tumour  of  variable  size,  but 
never  bigger  than  one's  fist:  it  rea<hed  from  the 
collar  bone  as  hi;;h  as  the  thyroid  cartilage,  (called 
in  common  languagi;  Adam's  apple:)  when  pressed 
downwards  it  wholly  disappear.s,  but  returns  «s  soon 
as  the  pressure  is  remove  d;  it  is  indolent,  fofi,  and 
elastic.  It  is  observed  to  be  largest  when  the  rhesi 
is  liy^hlhj  Inccd  in  corsets.  In  short,  by  plaring  the 
ear  on  ii,  the  murmur  of  respitalion  (  an  be  beard 
in  thu  tumour,  which  proves  that  a  protrusion  of  the 
lungs  has  takrn  place;  or  iu  other  worils,  that  this 
poor  girl  has  been  laced  so  ti;;lilly  that  her  lungs, 
havinu  no  lonjer  sullicienl  sjiace  in  their  natu.al 
situation,  are  squeezed  out  of  it,  and  arc  forcing 
their  way  up  along  her  neck.  —  \Ve  ollin  meet  la- 
dies dressrd'io  cruelly,  that  we  wonder  where  their 
lungs  aod  hvers  are  goue  tOk. 


zviisci:iiii,A.srEovs. 


VIRGINIA  TOBACCO  TRADE. 

The  follov\ing  particulars  relative  to  the  tobacco 
trade  in  Virginia,  we  extract  from  the  Report  made 
by  the  Auditor  of  public  accounts  in  that  slate. 
The  amount  received  at    the   Trea- 
sury from  inspectors  of  tobacco, and 
superintendents    of    public     ware- 
houses, for  duty  and  stora',;e  on  to- 
bacco, from    November,    180S,   to 
October,  1829,  was  $215,024  12 

The  lowest  amount  in  any  one  year 
was  that  received  from  November, 

1808,  to  October,  1809.  C15  S9 
The  receipts  from  October,  1813,  to 

October,  1814.  742  03 

T'he  highest  amount  in  any  one  year 
was  that  received  between  October, 

1809,  and  October,  1810,  28,178  73 
The  receipts  from  October,  1827,  to 

October,  182S,  16,412  36 

Between    Oct.   1828,  and   Oct.   1829,      14,325  34 

The  amount  of  warrants  drawn  upon 
the  fund  for  public  warehouses,  from 
the  1st  of  Oct.  1808,  to  Oct.  1829,        63,229  05 

The  highest  amount  drawn    was  in 

1812,  9,051  97 

The  lowest  amount  drawn  for  was  be- 
tween Oct.  1816,  and  Oct.  1817.  370  66 

The  amount  drawn  from  Oct.  1827,  to 

Oct.  1828,  985  63 

The  amount  drawn  from  Oct.  1823, 

to  Oct.  1829,  593  23 

The  number  of  hlids.  of  tobacco  on 
which  duty  has  been  paid  in  twen- 
ty-eight warehouses,  from  which  re- 
turns have  been  received  from  Oct. 
1825,  to  1829,  152,098  00 

The  numlier  from  Oct.  1825  to  1826,       2().58(;  00 

From  1828,  to  1829,  34,J59  00 

i'hc  surplus  remaining,  of  duties  re- 
ceived in  fifteen  of  these  ware- 
houses in  the  same  year,  after  pay- 
ing expenses,  was  44,788  15 

The  surplus  remaining  in  the  year 
from  these,  1827,  to  1828,  13,924  37 

From  Oct.  1827,  to  Oct.  1823,  9,196  04 

The  asTgrcgate  of  charges  made  on 
the  fund  for  p\iblic  warehouses  by 
the  remaining  13  of  the  23,  in  con- 
setpjence  of  the  receipts  not  being 
sutlicient  to  pay  exi)enses  within 
the  same  years,  2,693  66 


OF  THE  SUN. 
On  the  nature  of  the  sun  there  have  been  vari- 
ous conjectures.  It  was  Ions:  thought  that  he  was 
a  vast  t;lobe  of  fire,  1,384,462  times  larger  than 
the  earth;  and  that  he  was  continually  I'initling 
from  his  body  innumerable  n;illions  of  fiery  parti- 
cles, which  being  extremely  divided  answered  fur 
the  purpose  of  litfht  and  heat  without  occasioning.Tny 
ignition  or  burning,  except  when  collected  in  the 
locus  of  a  convex  lens,  or  burning  glass.  A::  linst 
this  opinion,  however,  many  serious  and  weighty 
objections  have  been  m  ide,  and  it  has  been  so 
pressed  with  dilliculties,  that  philosophers  have 
l)cen  obliged  lo  look  fur  a  tlieory  less  repugnant  to 
nature  and  probability.  Dr.  Herschel's  discoveries, 
by  means  of  his  immensely  magnifying  telescope, 
have,  by  the  geiicial  consent  of  philosophers,  ad- 
drd  a  new  habitable  world  to  our  sysleiii,  which  is 
the  I.MH.  Without  slopping  to  enter  into  a  detail, 
which  would  be  improper  here,  il  is  siidirienf  lo 
say,  that  these  discoveries  lend  to  prove,  that  what 
wc  call  the  sun  is  only  the  atmosphere  of  thai  lu- 
minary; "that  this  atmosphere   consists  of  various 


elastic  Hiiids  that  are  more  or  less  lucid  and  trans- 
parent; that,  as  in  the  clouds  belonging  lo  the  at- 
mosphere itself,  so  we  may  suppose  that,  in  the 
vast  atmosphere  of  the  sun,  similar  decompositions 
may  take  place,  but  with  this  difTerencc,  that  the 
decompositions  of  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  sun,  are 
of  a  phosphoric  nature,  and  arc  attended  by  lucid 
appearances,  by  giving  ought  light."  The  body  of 
the  sun,  he  considers  as  hidden  generally  from  us, 
by  means  of  this  luminous  atmosphere;  but  what 
arc  called  the  nacbice  or  spots  on  the  sun,  are  real 
openings  in  this  atmosphere,  through  which  the 
opake  body  of  the  sun  becomes  visible;  itself  is  not 
fiery  nor  ho!,  but  is  the  instrument  which  God  de- 
signed to  act  on  the  caloric  or  latent  heat;  and  that 
heat  is  only  produced  by  the  solar  light  acting 
upon  and  combining  with  the  caloric  or  matter  of 
fire  contained  in  the  air,  and  other  substances 
which  are  heated  bv  it. 


OF  THE  MOON. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  remaining  in  the 
philosophical  world,  that  the  moon  is  a  habitable 
globe.  The  most  accurate  observations  that  have 
been  made  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  have 
confirited  the  opinion.  T'he  moon  seems,  in  al- 
most every  respect,  to  be  a  body  similar  to  our 
earth,  to  have  its  surface  diversified  by  hill  and 
dale,  mountains  and  valleys,  rivers,  lakes  and  seas. 

There  is  the  fullest  evidence  that  our  earth 
serves  as  a  moon  to  the  moon  herself,  differing  on- 
ly in  this,  that  the  earth's  surface  is  thirteen  times 
larger  than  the  moon's,  so  the  moon  receives  from 
the  earth  a  light  thirteen  times  greater  in  splendor 
than  that  which  she  imparts  to  us;  and  by  a  very 
correct  analogy,  wc  are  led  to  infer,  that  all  the 
planets,  and  their  satellites,  or  attendant  moons,  are 
inhabited;  for  matter  seems  only  to  exist  for  the 
sake  of  intelligent  beings. 

OF  THE  STARS. 
The  stars,  in  general,  are  coniiidcred  to  be  suns, 
similar  to  that  in  our  system;  each  having  an  ap- 
propriate number  of  pUnets  moving  round  it;  and, 
that,  as  these  stars  are  innumerable,  consequently 
there  are  innumerable  worlds,  all  dependent  on 
the  poKer,  protection,  and  providence"  of  God. 
Where  tVie  stars  are  in  great  abundance,  Dr.  Her- 
schcl  supjwscs  they  are  primaries  and  secondaries; 
i.  e.  suns  revolving  about  suns,  as  ^ilanels  revolve 
about  the  sun  in  our  system.  He  considers  that 
this  must  be  tVie  case  in  what  is  called  the  Milky 
Way;  the  stars  being  there  in  prodigious  quantity. 
Of  this  he  gives  the  following  proofs.  In  August 
22,  1792,  he  found  that  in  41  minutes  of  time,  no 
less  than  2.'jS,000  st*rs  had  passed  tbrongh  the  field 
of  view  in  his  telescope.  NV'hat  must  God  be,  whi> 
has  made,  gioverns,  and  supports  so  many  worlds! 


Mineral  Wealth  of  the  West. 
A  writer  in  the  Ohio  Slate  Journ.il  mentions, 
that  iron  is  found  in  great  abunilance  in  the  lower 
section  of  the  Scioto  Valley.  On  the  waters  of 
Hush  creek,  in  Adams  county,  three  blast  furnaces 
are  alreadv  iu  successful  operation,  at  which  up- 
wards of  1500  tons  of  castings  are  made  annually. 
Vho  greater  portion  of  it  is  manufactured  into  bar 
iron,  nails.  Sic.  at  the  iron  forges  on  Paint  creek. 
The  iron  of  those  forges  is  said  lo  be  equal  lo  the 
best  sanqdes  of  Jutiiata  or  Swedish  iron.  Twenty 
years  ago,  the  iron  used  in  that  neighborhooil  was 
brought  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  sold  at 
from  10  to  25  rents  per  lb.  At  this  present  -lime 
Sciolo  iron  of  equal  qu;:lity  is  rctailini;  at  61  cents 
per  11).  A  numlier  of  furnaets  and  forges  are  also 
in  operation,  near  the  moulh  of  the  Scioto  river, 
and  higher  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Oiiio,  near  the 
French  Grant.  The  ore  is  fouud  in  abundanc* 
throughout  the  whole  region. 
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liooil,  wlii-ro  llu-re  «,rc  nuuir  n|»viii<U  ol  four 
uituJre.l  hoRjIioiKli  the  )OHr  b.-fmc  l;nt,  net  (ivo 
lii.n.lrcl  wcru  ni.i(lc  Ust  jci.r.  Oor  corris|ion()i'nl 
"ilh  about  sixly  uoikin;;  liaiid,,  i„:.,lc  87  lio^s- 
lic;uls-"rcl."  says  lie.  -iht-y  Ili.nU  at  llic  norll,  ^^v 
arc  luukiiig  lortuiies." 


<Lr  Much  as  lias  licen  suiii  about  railroails  IhIc- 
ly,  the  sul'jcol  is  I'sr  from  bciiip;  cxhausltii.  In  fact 
we  a|)|ici\r  to  be  ju-t  be;;iniiiiig  to  di^cirn  the  vari- 
ous nioiirs  anil  the  cxltnt  to  trhich  Unit  |)o(eiil 
a^nt  is  a|>|ilic»l>lu  to  innniiriictuies  and  transpor- 
tation. From  one  of  our  most  able,  disinterested 
and  public  spiiiled  writers,  on  things  of  national 
concern,  «c  have  received  an  "Kssav  on  Kail- 
BOADs,"  under  the  signature  of  Hamilton,  the  first 
part  of  uhich  is  inserted  in  this  number.  Perhaps 
no  one  had  more  (if  as  much)  agency  than  he  in 
the  present  system  cC  internal  improvement,  chief- 
ly by  canals,  in  Pennsylvania.  But  as  feiv  improve- 
nients  can  escape  his  observin;;  and  invesligaling 
mind,  and  as  he  measures  the  value  of  information 
only  by  its  convertibility  to  the  happiness  of  socie- 
ty; instead  of  putting  his  lights  under  a  bushel,  he 
sends  them  forth  gratuitously  as  "lamps  to  Ihe  feet" 
of  the  public.  Apprehending  now,  that  rail-roads 
may  advantageously  supersede  canals,  he  dissemi- 
nates, far  and  wide,  accounts  of  recent  illustrations 
to  that  ctlect  in  England:  and  does  us,  as  on  many 
former  occasions,  the  favour  to  furnish  us  with  his 
views;  which,  if  not  always  infallible,  are  invaria- 
bly patriotic.  In  a  letter  lie  says,  that  he  regards 
the  late  experiments  with  locomotive  engines  on 
rail-roads  in  England,  as  constituting  an  cio  not 
less  striking  and  important  than  the  invention  of 
steam  boats. 

By  Governor  Lincoln  of  Mass.  a  statesman  of 
inquisitive  and  enlarged  mind,  and  liberal  views, 
we  have  been  favoured  with  the  report  of  Ihe  com- 
mittee on  Internal  Improvement.  Aluch  of  it  con- 
sists of  an  account  of  Ihe  Baltimore  and  Ohio  'cgeiauies,  lo  say  nothing  of  amateurs  of  flowers 
Rail-road— its    progress,  prospects,  &c.  &c.  from    "ould  derive  an  immediate  equivalent  from  the  im 

their    strongest    arguments    are    deduced    provement   that  would   be  quickly  realized  in  thi 

r  of  the  rail-road    svslem       Thpi-  ?ii-knnic-    sunnlv  of  these  arlirlpa 


<[>  IIOHTICULTURE.— Amongst  the  variety  of  in- 
clirations  that  go  lo  shew  Ihe  march  of  impiovc- 
moiit,  and  the  mulliplicalion  of  Ihe  sources  and 
niians  of  human  conilorl  and  subsislence,  it  is  gra- 
lilying  lo  notice  the  increased  number  of  associa- 
tions for  introducing  valuable  seeds  and  plants, 
fruits  and  flotvers  from  abroad;  in  other  words  Ihe 
horlicullural  societies  which  are  forming  in  dillVrenl 
pans  ol  Ihe  Uiiiled  Slates.  As  ini-ht  be  expected 
Ihe  spiril  of  amicable  rivalry  diffused  by  Ihem  has 
already  re^ulled  in  fine  displays  of  all  the  products 
ol  Ihe  garden  and  the  nursery. 

Our  Baltimore  market  has  been  for  years  re- 
markable in  respect  to  the  excellence  of  common 
vegetables,  melons  and  celery,  but  deficient  in 
fruils  and  flowers,  wiih  some  very  crcdilable  ex- 
ceptions: but  our  excellence  has  been  the  fruit  of 
seeds  and  skill  brought  by  emigrants,  in  limes  ol 
revolution,  from  Ihe  West  Indies,  and  to  Ihe  very 
lavourable  soil  of  Ihe  Magolhy  river  and  Annapo- 
lis; a  yet  higher  degree  of  improvement  in  every 
deparlmcnt  of  horticulture,  would  be  certainly  and 
speedily  developed  by  the  eslablishmeni  ol  a  Hor- 
licullural Society,  insliluling  as  it  would  do,  peri- 
odical exhibitions  at  the  markel,  orthe  exchan'^e, 
of  Ihe  best  specimens  that  could  be  produced,  "is 
It  not,  in  some  sort,  a  reproach  that  no  such  socie- 
ty has  been  organized  amongst  us?  Would  not  al- 
most every  cilizen  be  willing  to  contribute  a  mite, 
say  one  dollar  per  year,  to  sustain  such  an  associa- 
tion? Assuredly  every  lover  of  fine  fruil  and  of  good 
vegetables,  to  say  nothing  of  amateurs  of  flowers 


which      .,_,.    _.^_ 

in  favour  of  the  rail-road  system.  They  acknow- 
lege  in  the  most  grateful  terms,  ihe  polileness  of 
their  reception  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kail- 
road  company,  and  Ihe  fulness  and  value  of  the  ex- 
planations given  by  it  on  every  point,  inserlinp  a! 
ienglh  the  answers  of  Col.  Long  to  various  questions 
involving  the  general  principles  of  railroad  struc- 
tures. These  answers  appear  to  us  to  be  cilculat- 
ed  to  throw  much  useful  lisrht  upon  the  subject. 
'I'hat  sort  of  safe  and  enduring  light  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  severe  mathematical  studies, 
and  which  must  prove  of  great  value  in  all  under- 
takings of  a  similar  character.  It  gave  us  great 
pleasure  lo  sec,  that  gentlemen  coming  from  a  quar- 
ter of  our  country,  distinguished  liiie  Boston  as  Ihe 
seat  of  science,  and  the  theatre  of  Ihe  greatest  ad- 
vances in  education,  agriculture, commerce,  and  ma- 
nufactures, were  received  in  Ihe  way  in  »vhich  they 
are  wont  lo  receive  those  who  visit  ihem  for  similar 
objects.  The  birth  place  of  Franklin  and  of  Han- 
cock, of  Warren  and  of  Olis,  of  Adams  and 
of  Dexter,  must  ever  be  Ihe  land  of  learnin"  and 
patriotism, — wilh  her  fine  libraries  and  public 
schools— her  great  teachers  lo  instruct,  and  her 
commerce  to  polish,  her  sons  can  rarely  look  to  us 
for  information,  or  means  lo  accelerate  public  en- 
terprises; but  come  when  they  may,  may  Ihey  ever 
be  received  wilh  Ihe  courtesy  and  hospilalily  that 
characterise  a  region  of  our  country  so  highly  cul- 
tivated in  those  arts  and  institutions  that  gi'vc  com- 
fort to  life,  and  embellishment  to  society. 

5>The  Sdoar  Crop — A  corresponrlent  at 
Franklin,  Louisiana,  under  dale  of  January  lOlh, 
writes  to  the  Editor,  that  the  sugar  crop  Ihe  past 
year  was  miserable— not  more  than  a  third  as 
much  as  the  year  before- i.  c-  from  30  to  35,000 
hogsheads.    On  two  plantatiotis  in  his  neighbor- 


' -■-  —  -I— -"■J  icauicu  iu  the 
iUpply  of  these  articles. 

Nearly  a  column  of  a  late  number  of  Ihe  Albany 
Argus,  IS  filled  wilh  an  account  of  ihe  various  fruils 
and  Hovvers,  exhibited  there  under  Ihe  auspices  of  a 
horlicullural  society,  which  seems  to  have  pursued 
Ms  useful  objects  wilh  a  zeal  as  laudable  as  it  has 
been  eflicient— we  have  room  only  for  the  followinir 
extracts.  ° 

Albany  HoRTicuLTtJRAL  Society. 

This  society  was  organized  during  the  autumn 
of  18-28,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  successful 
operation.  Though  it  had  lo  contend  wilh  many 
untoward  circumstances,  incident  lo  the  infancy  of 
an  institution  of  Ibis  kind;  its  influence  upon  the 
slate  of  horlicullure  in  this  cily  and  its  vicinity  is 
already  apparent.- It  is  confidently  believed  thai  an 
increase  of  effort  on  Ihe  part  of  Ihe  members,  will 
lead  to  still  further  improvement  in  this  intere'slin>' 
branch  of  Industry.  The  following  abstract  of  Ihe 
proceedings  of  Ihe  inspecting  commillee  of  the  last 
year,  is  olfered  wilh  a  view  of  direclinc  Ihe  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  objects  for  which  this  so- 
ciety was  formed. 

The  inspecting  commillee  were  charged  wilh  the 
examination  of  the  various  articles  presented  for 
premiums,  for  which  purpose  Ibey  hel.l  meelines  on 
Ihe  2d  and  4lh  Tuesday  of  each  month,  from  April 
to  October  inclusive.  The  following  articles  were- 
exhihiled  at  these  meetings  as  designated. 

Jlpril  2olh.— An  exhibilinn  of  green-house  planis 
and  (lowers  was  made  in  Ihe  hall  of  the  arademy 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wilcox  and  several  ladies  of 
the  city.— Fine  blanched  rhubarb,  three  feet  in 
length,  was  also  presented  by  .^Ir.  Biiel. 

June  20t/i.— Exhibilion  in  the  ball  of  the  academy 

Seventy  varielics  of  hardy  roses,  embracing  Ihe 
white  and  red  moss,  and  almost  every  shade  of  co- 
lour, from  what  are  termed  Ibe  black,  to  the  chaste 


t//ii<yHe.  or  while  pro»encp;  snil  ihrpe  nplendM  bo- 
quels  of  floivrrs  from  the  Albany  nuriery— ^ewri. 
Jtiicl  mill  ff'ilion. 

Kinht  sorts  ufcarnalionv  Rok.i  rubifolia,  Rbodo- 
dondren  maximum,  Spigeha  marilandica,  and  a  va- 
riely  of  other  flowers- .Ur.  Mi/ioii. 

July  IMh — Gooseberries,  (IJ  of  which  weighed 
•J  ounces;)  red  currants,  ( 1 1  bunche,  weighing  4 
ounces;!  red  Anhverp  raspberries,  ami  a  large  and 
splendid  boquel;  consisting  of  double  hollyhocks  of 
various  colours,  double  flowered  pomegranates,  tc 
ice.  from  Ihe  garden  of  Gen.  Van  llenssclacr,  sen.— 
by  J)lr.  Chiirnnide. 

./»/i/JS(/i— Cabbage,  weighing  2*  pounds;  6  beets 
weighing  a  pounds;  8  onions  2J  pounds;  full  grown 
peppers  and  several  other  culinary  vegetables,  io 
fine  perfection,  raised  without  artificial  heat— bv 
.!//■.  .S.  Slafford.  ' 

From  Ihe  garden  of  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer,  an  ear- 
ly Manchester  cabbage,  weighing  5i  pounds  a  sum- 
mer squash  4  pounds,  and  a  new  species  of  Kud- 
beckia. 

Double  and  perrenial  sun  flowers.  Datura  arbo- 
rea,  an<l  a  variety  of  China  and  hardy  monlbly 
roses,  from  the  Albany  nursery- -Vcm/j.  Buet  and 
If  ilson- 

SrjHcmher  8M.— Grapes  of  a  superior  quality,  as 
follows,  viz:  one  bunch  while  Tokay,  18  ounces- 
one  bunch  sweet  waler,  I5i  oz.,and  a  few  bunches 

of  the  black  close  clustered  Burgundy,  very  fine 

by  jMr.  ChurnsiJe. 

Two  clusters  of  Ihe  native  Isabella  grapes,  weieb- 
ing  0  and  7  ounces- .Vr.  R.  M.  Mei^s. 
Two  fine  musk  melons — Vr.  liobinsm. 
A  fine  water  melon;  four  red  onions  weighing  2 
lbs.  2  oz.;  4  while  onions  weighing  2  lbs',  and  a 
bunch  of  10  roots  of  salsify  or  vegetable  oysler,  of 
remarkable  size — J\Ir.  J.  Ginlfrey. 

Stplembtr  22(/.— A  splendid  collection  of  peaches 
of  the  finest  kinds,  from  Ihe  garden  of  Mr  J 
Thompson,  of  Calskill;  the  Wellington  and  Dorn- 
ton  pippin,  from  Ihe  garden  of  Ihe  Rev.  J.  Pren- 
tice, of  Athens — J\Ir.  Biiel. 

A  bouquet  of  various  flowers;  several  varieties  of 
apples;  a  .Minorca  melon,  &.c. — Mr.  Slingerland. 

Four  heads  of  brocoli,  weighing  from  21  to  4i 
\hs.—J\'lr.  IViUon. 

A  beet  weighing  IIJ  lbs  —  Jtfr.  Hancock. 
Oclnhcr  HMh — Double  purple  jar  )bea;  pyrus;js- 
pnnica,  in  full  flower,  from  open   ground;  monlhly 
and  Inimpcl  honey  suckles,  roses,  &c.,  and  sundry 
vegetables,  from  Ibe  Albany  nursery. 

Agreeably  to  Ihe  recommendations  of  Ihe  inspect- 
ing commillee,  premiums  were  awarded  by  the  so- 
ciety lo  the  following  gentlemen. 

.ludge  Buel  Barent  Bleeeker,  Isaac  Dennislon. 
D.  B.  Slingerland,  E.  C.  Delavan,  C.  N.  Bement, 
P.  Clark,  John    N.  (iuackenhiish,  K.    M  .Meigs   j' 

^'^ '.''.".";■'',"''""'' ■^''""-  'J°»''nb'.  G-   Churns'ide 
and  D  Koliinson- 

A  number  of  the  above  genllcmen  remitted  their 
premiums,  for  Ihe  benefit  of  the  society's  fund,  and 
for  Ihe  purpose  of  procuring  drawings  and  paint- 
ings of  Ibe  more  superior  fruit  Ihat  sh  .11  be  exhibit- 
ed at  the  staled  meetings  for  the  ncM  season. 

Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  Ihe  Hannibal  at  New  York.  London  papers 
are  leceived  lo  Ihe  Sd  January.  'Ibe  weathnr  was 
very  cold  in  England,  and  Ihe  navigation  of  the 
Thames  closed  by  ice.  In  Sco(l..nd  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
rleplh  nfsnow.  'J'he  Ihermcmeler  had  been  as  low 
as  22"  below-  zero,  at  Paris.  The  Dutch  papers  up 
10  Ihe  :S(ilh  of  December,  speak  of  Ihe  extreme  se- 
venty of  Ihe  weather;  most  of  Ibe  rivers  were  froren 
over,  and  heavy  snow  had  retarded  Ibe  progress  of 
Ihe  stage;  the  mail  coaches  were  compelled  fo  ui« 
6,  8,  and  even  12  horses. 
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There  is  no  political  news  by  this  arrival,  of  any 
consequence  to  our  readers.  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coboura;,  it  was  currently  reported,  would  be 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Greece. 

Don  Miguel  has  sent  a  ship  load  of  his  ilisafTected 
subjects  into  exile  in  Africa;  and  has  since  imprison- 
ed a  great  number  more,  at  the  moment  when  they 
were  embarking  for  voluntary  exile  to  the  island  of 
Tcrceira. 
From  the  London  jXew  Price  Current  of  Dec.  29. 
London  Market. 
Cotton.     The  Co'.Inn    market  is    without   brisk 
ness;  the  purchases  for  the  wi-ek  ending  list  night, 
are  quite  inconsideralile.       1760  Surat,  J-l    a    35; 
100  Bengal  .3i  a  3  .i-3.     There  are  more  inquiries 
after   Cotton;    all   llie   sales    we    have   enumerated 
were  effected  on  Saturday  and  yesterday. 
The  Markets. 
The  Liverpool  dales  are  to  the  1st  January.  The 
stock  ofCotlou  on  the  .31st  of  December,  was  203,000 
bales— this  was  a   larger  amount   than  vras  expect- 
ed; the  market  was  rather  flat  during  the  afternoon 
of  the  31st. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  28. 

Co»on— The  sales  of  cotton  to-day  amount  to 
25,000  bales,  at  fully  l-8d  per  lb,  advance  on  last 
Tuesdays  prices.  '1  he  holders  ap(iear  to  hold  for 
a  further  advance. 

Liverpool,  Dec.  31. 

Slock  of  Cotton  at  Liverpool  at  the  close  of  the 
years  1828  and  1929 


From  the  U.  States, 
Brazil, 
Demarara, 
Barb.i'loes, 
Com.  \V.  India, 

Egyptian, 

Sural, 

Bengal, 

All  other  kinds, 


cheaper.  At  this  abatement  both  the  town  and 
country  millers  purchased  freely,  and  the  transac- 
tions were  to  such  an  extent  as  to  considerably  re- 
lieve the  market.  Import  of  grain  into  Liverpool 
for  the  week  ending  December  29:  Wheat,  G,595 
qrs;  oats.  16,200  qr-;  barley,  900  qrs;  flour,  Irish 
&r.,  1,505  sacks;  oatmeal,  1,487  loads.  Exported: 
187  qrs.  of  oats  and  515  brls  of  flour. 


ALMANAC. 


1S30. 

Fkrruah 


Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  January  25. 
Bees-wax,  yeWow  —.a. 22;  Beans,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.25 
Beef,  mess  10  a  10.60,  primes  a  9.00,  cargo  1;  i?ii(ler,  No 
1,  S  a-,  No.  2,  6.  a-;  Co/(o»i,  New  Orleans  .IO4  a.l2i; 
Upland  10.  a.ll^,  Tennessee  9»  a  .lOJ,  Alabama  9^  a 
104;  FeiUhers,  South.  .33  a  .34,  \Vest.  .31  a.32;  Flax.li 
a. 8.    r/our,  sup.  4.50,  fine,  4. 1 2i  a —;  Rye  3.25  a  3.75; 

Corn  meal.hds.  11.00  a ,  bis. ai.OCJ;  Flaxseed. 

cask  10.00;  bu.  1.30a ;    Ginin,— Wheat  80   a  92— 

Rye  .50  a. 52,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .36  a  .38, 1.  c.  yellow,  .38 
a  .40,  u.  c.  round,  .40  a  .-14;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
.48  a  .50;  do.  East,  .—  a.—;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9, Western  .14  a. 8; 
//nn;),  220  a  225;  Lard..ia.6\;  Oi(,  linseed,  66  oGT;  Pork; 

mess,  11.25a ,  prime  10.50a  1 1;   cargo  9.00  a  9.50, 

ftice,  2  50a3.25;  Tofcocco,  Kentucky  .5a  ."!,  Vir.  .44  a.1; 
ffool, common  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26a  . — : 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  2S  a  .32;  UH' 
washed,  generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


Saturday, 6 

Sunday, 

Monday. 8 

Tuesday, 9 

Wednesday,..  10 

Thursday 11 

Friday, 12 


Sun. 

Length 

Rises. 

Sets. 

of  days. 

H.  w. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

6  53 

6  7 

10  14 

6  52 

5  8 

10  16 

6  51 

5  9 

10  18 

6  49 

5  11 

10  22 

6  48 

5  12 

10  24 

6  47 

5  13 

10  26 

6  46 

5  14 

10  28 

Moon. 


H.      M. 
5  00 

5  55 

6  30 

7  15 
rises. 

9  03 
9  55 


Moon— Full  Moon,  7th,  3h.  04m.  Even. 


BA.X1TZISOBX:   FBICES  CTTRBEXTT. 


1328. 

13-29. 

156  170  bags 

9.S.500  bags 

94  530 

75.200 

1.300 

450 

400 

1,650 

820 

100 

24.230 

16.900 

7.530 

5  400 

4  540 

4  000 

5910 

2  030 

2!)j.470 

20:S.250 

92.2:0 

TO  MERCHANTS  AND  PLANTERS. 

Nathaniel  F.  Williams  tenders  his  services  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  to  transact  business  on  commis- 
sion, and  respectfully  refers  to  the  gentlemen  named 
below,  for  his  qualifications. 

Rkfebrnces. 
Hon.  Samuel  Smith,      7  g  ;     Congress,  fom  Md. 

"     E.  F.  Chambers,  3  ■»       >./ 

"     John  Forsyth,  Stnator  in  Congrtis.  from  Geo. 

"     Daniel  Webster,      Senator  in  Congress,JromMass. 

"     Lewis  Williams,      Represtnt.  in  Cong,  from  .y.  C. 

"     Warren  K.  Davis,  Hepresent.  in  Cong,  from  S.  C. 
Messrs.  Macdonald  &  Ridgely,  1 
William  Lorman,  Esq.  Uallimore. 

Luke  Tiernan,  Esq.  | 

Isaac  McKim,  Esq.  J 

Baltimar;  Felrruivry  6,  18S0. 


Less  on  hand  at  present, 

This  table  supgesls  several  important  ronsidera- 
lionf;  first,  the  surprising  extent  of  the  iojporta- 
tion,  when,  after  sales  of  15,000  baits  or  upwards  a 
week,  that  have  been  goinK  for  some  time,  there 
should  still  remain  above  200,000  unsold;  next  the 
insignificance  of  the  supplies  from  our  West  India 
Colonies,  and  the  inaunilude  of  those  from  the 
United  States  and  Biazil.  Of  cntton  from  India 
the  quantity  on  hand  does  not  bear  a  fair  propor- 
tion to  the  average  supplies,  the  hravy  losses  sus- 
tained since  1926  haiing  lessened  last  year's  im- 
ports from  that  country.  Of  Eiryptian  cotton  the 
supply  has  not  of  late  been  so  great  as  in  1823;  but 
lower  Et;ypt  being  a  coiiliniied  Irvrl,  and  easily  ir- 
rigated, seems  very  well  adapted  for  the  culture  of 
this  plant;  labour  also  is  considerably  cheaper 
there  'ban  in  Brazil  or  the  United  States. 

Liverpool  Ctrrn  Exchange,  Dec.  29. 
The  heavy  impnrialinns  of  Iri^h  grain  noted  in 
our  last,  were  coN>i.lfralily  ausimcnled  in  the  early 
part  of  the  week  bv  furihpr  large  supplit-s  from  the 
same  country,  and  ilw  undi-rnienlioned  list  exhibits 
a  good  weekly  iniiiml.  The  deliveries  of  Encli-h 
wheat  by  the  neiglibouririi;  farmers  were,  however, 
much  lighter  linn  previ."i,ly;  and  the  last  two  or 
three  days,  o"ing  to  adverse  winds,  the  arrivals 
have  been  very  liuiiied — Thout;li  our  granary  slocks 
are  so  very  li«ht,  not  exceedintc  1 2,il00  qrs.  of  wheat, 
and  10,01)0  qr'.  of  oats,  the  iinportiTS  rouliniie 
usually  averse  In  store,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
late  arrivals  have  been  pressed  for  sale;  the  conse- 
quence was  a  further  small  reilurlion  in  the  value 
of  the  principal  articles  of  the  trade.  Wheat  was 
on  Saturday  Id  to  2d,  and  oats  id  to  Id  per  bushel 


IIERBEMONT'S  MADERlxV 

Cuttings  of  this  valuable  Grape  can  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  subscriber,  at  whose  residence  it  may  be  seen, 
t!ie  coming  season,  in  great  perfection.  To  facilitate  the 
extensive  culture  of  the  vine,  Mr.  llerbemont  has  com- 
menced a  nursery  on  a  large  scale,  and  will  have  for 
sale,  next  winter,  some  thousands  of  vines  of  tho  finest 
kinds,  both  for  wine  and  for  the  table.  These  may  be 
obtained  through  the  same  agency,  at  rates  that  will 
fully  cover  expenses,  and  no  more.  The  disappoint- 
ments so  often  and  so  justly  complained  of,  when  fruit 
is  obtained  from  a  distance,  can  hardly  occur  in  this 
pase.  G.  FlTZHUGIl,  Jr. 


Corrected  for  the  ..Imerican  Farvur. 

Baltimore  Markets. — The  harbour  being  closed 
with  ice,  there  is  little  business  doing,  Howard  street 
flour  from  wagons  is  selling  at  $4.25 — few  if  ny  sales 
from  stores,  and  our  quotation  maybe  considered  nom- 
inal. There  is  little  doing  ingrain;  beef  is  more  brisk 
at  last  week's  rates.  The  season  for  drove  pork  is  near- 
ly over,  the  last  sale  we  heard  of  was  at  $■). 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4,00  a 
5,00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  T.Ou;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
wrappcry,  suitable  for  segars,  1. 00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 

5.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00. — Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  Avcck  comprise  m  hogsheads  Maryland, 
12  hhds  Virginia:  10  hhds  Ohio  and  4  hhds  Pennsyl- 
vania.—Total  203  hhds. 

Floor — best  white  wheat   family,  $5.75  a  6.2,'S — si>- 

per.   Howard  st.  4.3"4  « eily  nulls,  4.00: — Su«- 

quehanna, ,  Cork  .Meal,  bbl, a  2.25 — Grain, 

tjest  red  wheat,  .'5  a  .80;  best  white  do.  .60  a  .86; 
ordinary  to  good,  .60  o.  .lO— Corn,  old  white, . 38  o  S9; 
yel..40o  — ;  new  .40a— Rye,  .46  o  48:  Oats,  .31  0  .83; 
Beans,  90  a  1.00— Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  5.00  a  5.25 
— Tihotht,  2.60 Orcharp  Grass,  2.00 Herd's, 

—  (I  '1.50 — Lucerne  .31\a  ,50  lb. — Barley, Flax- 
seed, 10.6  t.l21-CoTTON,  Mr.  .940.104  Lou.  .11  a  .11 

—  .\lab.,94i  .11— Tenn.  .94  a  .10— N.  Car.  .94  n  .94— 
Geo.  .9(1.10— Whisk EY,hhd?.  1st  p.  .21  a  214;  in  bbls. 

22^  n  23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  n  .16 — 
washid,.18  0.20 — crossed, .20  n.22-three-quarler,.2« 
SO— toll  do.  .30(1 .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemt,  Russia, 
ton,  52 15  n  2  20;  Country,  dew-rot  led,  I20n  140 — water- 
rotted,  no  a  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna,  No.  I  ,bbl. 

5.60;  do.  trimmed.  6,50 — North  Carolina,  No    1,   a 

5.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No,  1,  bbl,  3.75  a ; 

Mackerel,  Nt.  1,  6. on  a No.  2,  5.624  a  —No.  S, 

3.25  (I  3.75 Racov,  hams,  Ball,  cured,  .9  a  .D'- Fea- 
thers, .30(1  31_Pla'lerPnris,carc<'  price  perton,  5.001 
ground,  1.25  bbl.-  Prime  Beef  on  Ibe  liopf,.4.00  n  4.60 
—Pork  on  the  hw.f,  4.75  n  5  00— Pine  Wood,  by  the 
vessel  load,  2.75- Oak  Wood,  3.75- Hickory,6.50 


CLOVER  SEED,  &c. 

The  subscriber  has  on  hand  for  sale  ISO  bushels  of 
Clover  Seed,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  very  superior, 
weighing  63  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Also,  Orchard  (Jrass 
Seed  of  fine  quality.  Likewise,  600  bushels  of  Northern 
Potatoes,  Whites,  Blues  and  Mercers,  for  seed. 

A  general  assortment  of  the  Messrs.  Landreth's  su- 
perior (iarden  Seeds,  which  he  will  furnish  at  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Can  also  furnish  to  order.  Fruit  and 
other  Trees,  Plants  and  Bulbous  Roots  from  the  Messrs. 
Landreth's  Nursery.  He  has  likewise  on  hand,  his 
usual  supply  of  Agricultural  Implements,  which,  he 
trusts,  arc  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  re(|iiire 
recommending.  He  has  lately  become  tho  Acjent  for 
Messrs.  A.  H.  &  L.  Robins'  Corn  Planter,  which  is  cal- 
culated for  planting  various  kinds  of  seeds.  He  is  also 
invested  with  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  patent  right 
for  the  Corn  Planter  in  any  part  of  this  State  and  East 
Virchili.  All  communications  by  mail  (not  orders) 
mu^t  .JO  poU  paid,  and  they  will  receive  immediate  at- 
iea(tCf>.  JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 

j  No.  36,  west  Pratt  street. 

Between  Charles  and  HanoTer  streets. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NIMBEK. 
Essay  on  the  Wheat  Weavjl,  its  history  and  mode  cf 
preventing  its  depredations,  from  the  agricultural  pa- 
pers of  tho  late  Col.  Laiidon  Carter,  of  Virginia — On 
the  Cultivation  of  Clover;  The  Making  into  Hay;  The 
after  Growth;  On  Tethering,  Herding,  Pasturing,  &c.; 
Value  of  compared  with  Rye  Grass  Haj;  On  Saving  the 
Seed;  The  diseases  of  Clover,  &e. — On  the  Cultivation 
of  the  (; rape,  from  N.  Herbemoiit, — Notice  of  Robert 
Sinclair's  Nursery,  near  Baltimore — On  the  Cultivation 
of  Celery — An  Essay  on  the  Advantages  of  Rail-roads, 
hy  Hamilton — Late  Experiments  with  Locomotive  En- 
gines on  Railways  in  England — Corsets,  experiments 
shewing  the  dile'terious  cifcct  of  tight  lacing— Table, 
amount  of  the  Vireinia  Tobacco  trade  from  November 
180S,  to  October  1S29— Of  tho  Sun— Of  the  Moon — Of 
the  Stars— Mineral  Wealth  of  the  West- Editorial;  On 
Kail-roads;  The  Sugar  Crop;  On  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties— Latest  Foreign  News  and  Prices— Prices  in  the 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Markets- Advertisements — 
Almanack  for  the  \Veek. 


printed  everv  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  foY 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER, Editor.byJoHN  D.ToY.eorMr 
of  St.  Paul  and  Market  streati. 
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(From  Loudon's  Encjrc.  of  Agriculture.) 
Or  THB  Managcmknt  of  Li:»l>3  pekm ambktlt 
UNDER  Grass. 
In  fvfry  country  by  far  Ihe  greater  prnporlion  qf 
perennial  grass  tnnds  is  Ihe  work  of  ualutr;  am]  il  is 
not  till  iin  aitvanoeil  pciioil  in  tin-  [ironross  of  lipri- 
culture  lliiit  murli  Hltrnlinn  is  |j»iil  to  their  ni.tnt(;e' 
nient.  Bui  as  llip  extension  of  tillitse,  planting,  ind 
Ihe  formation  I'f  paiks  anil  gardens,  limits  Ihe  range 
of  the  iJonieslic  animals,  their  food  becomes  niore 
Taluablr;  ami  il  then  becomes  an  object  to  increase 
il  by  Ihe  ciillnre  of  roots  and  arlifu-ial  herbage  on 
•onie  lands,  and  by  Ibe  improved  management  of 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  others.  In  a  highly 
cultivated  country  like  Briiain,  therefore,  those 
lands  retained  in  grass  either  arc,  or  ought  to  be, 
such  «s  are  more  valuable  lo  Ihe  owners  in  that 
slate  than  Ihey  would  be  in  any  olhcr.  Such  lands 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  those 
which  are  fit  either  for  moivin^  or  pasture;  and  those 
which  are  fit  for  |iasture  only. 

Perennial  Grass  Lands  Jit  for  mowing,  or  Jtieaiote 
Lands. 

Under  the  term  meadoie,  we  include  all  such  land 
•s  is  kept  under  arass  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  a  bay 
crop,  though  occasionally,  and  at  particular  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  may  be  depastured  by  the  domestic 
animals;  and  we  usually  include  under  this  term 
the  notion  of  a  greater  degree  of  moisture  in  Ibe 
nil,  than  woiiM  be  thought  desirable  either  for  per- 
manent pasturi-  or  lands  in  tillage.  Where  hay  is  in 
great  demand,  as  near  large  towns,  and  especially 
if  •  good  system  of  cropping  be  but  little  under- 
stood, a  great  deal  of  arable  land  may  be  seen  ap- 
propriated to  hay-crops;  but  Ihe  most  valuable 
meadows  are  such  as  are  either  naturally  ralher 
moist,  or  that  are  rendercii  so  by  means  of  irrigation. 
There  are  three  descriplions  of  these  meadows;  oo 
Hm  banks  of  streams  and  rivers;  on  Ihe  uplands,  or 
more  elevated  grounds;  and  bog-meadows;  and  each 
of  these  kinds  may  be  slocked  with  grasses  iilher 
naturally  or  by  art,  and  may  be  irrigated  by  one  or 
other  of  the  diU'erenl  watering  processes  alreJdy  de- 
icrit>ed. 

River-meadows,  or  those  which  are  situated  in  Ihe 
bolloms  of  valleys,  are  in  general  by  far  ibe  most 
valuable.  They  are  Ihe  most  pruducliv;  of  grass 
•  nil  hay,  yielding  sustenance  for  cattle  through  the 
aummcr  and  Ibe  winter,  and  (iroducing  sn  everlast- 
ing source  of  manure  (or  Ihe  improvenent  of  the 
adjoining  lands.  The  soil  is  deep  anJ  commoidy 
alluvial,  liaving  been  deposited  by  watir,  or  washed 
down  from  the  adjoining  eminences;  he  surface  is 
even  from  Ibe  same  cause;  and,  what  isof  conside- 
rable importance,  has  a  gradual  ilerlivitj  or  siirf.ice- 
drainage  to  the  river  or  stream,  which  ilmost  inva- 
riat)ly  flows  in  Ihe  lowest  pari  of  ever'  valley,  and 
which  is  essential  to  this  description  of  meadow. 
The  principal  defects  lo  which  such  lands  hre  liable 
are,  Ihe  oozing  out  of  springs  towards  their  junc- 
tion with  Ihe  rising  lands,  and  the  inun<latijns  of  the 
river  or  stream.  The  former  evil  is  to  be  remeili- 
ed  by  under-draining,  and  the  latter  by  enbankiiig. 
Such  meailows  are  generally  stcicked  will  Ihe  best 
jrrasses;  and  Ih'-ir  cullurc  consists  of  tule  more 
than  forming  and  keeping  open  a  sutlici-'nt  number 
of  siirface-gullers  or  furrows  to  carry  Jtf  Ihe  rain- 
water; rooliiig  out  such  lufls  of  rushes  (<"  bad  grasses 
and  herbage,  as  may  occasionally  apiear;  ileslroy- 
ing  moles,  and  spreading  Ihe  earlh  '♦"■y  throw  up; 
removing  heavy  slock  whenever  Iher  (eel  poach  Ihe 
surface;  shulling  up,  bush-harrowng,  and  rolling 
at  the  commencenieiil  of  ihe  groving  season;  and 
finally  so  adjusting  Ibe  mowing  aid  pasturing  as  lo 
keep  the  land  in  good  heart  wilhiut  laying  oti  ma- 
nure. 
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The  most  suitable  meadows  for  irri'^alion  art-  ol 
this  descriplioii;  Ihe  necessary  drains  and  olhir 
works  are  executed  with  greater  rare,  and  with  less 
expense,  and  Ihe  iimnageinenl,  as  we  havi-  spi-n,  i« 
also  comparatively  easier  than  in  wateiin);  sloping 
surfaces. 

Vpland  meadows,  or  mowing  lands,  are  next  in 
value  lo  those  of  valleys.  The  soil  is  either  natu- 
rally good,  and  well  adapted  for  grass,  or,  if  inferior 
by  nature,  it  is  so  situated  as  lo  admit  of  enriching 
it  by  ample  supplies  of  manure.  Of  tins  last  de- 
.■.criplion  are  the  upland  meadows,  or  bav  lands  of 
Middlesex;  whirli,  Ihougb  on  the  mo<t  ienacions, 
and  ol'len  slony  clays,  are  yet.  by  Ibe  abiuidance  of 
manure  obtained  from  Ihe  mclrn|iolis,  rendered  as 
productive  as  Ihe  best  upland  snils  emplnyeil  as  hay 
lands.  'I'lie  roots  of  perennial  grasses,  whether 
fibrous  or  creeping,  never  strike  deep  iiilo  the  soil, 
and  thus  deriving  their  nourishment  chiilly  from  Ibe 
surface  top  dressings  of  well-rolled  manure  repeat- 
ed on  the  same  field  for  centuries,  forms  at  last  a 
lliin  black  stratum  among  the  roots  of  the  grass, 
which  produces  Ihe  most  luxurious  crops. 

77ic  ciillurt  of  upland  meadows  requires  more  at- 
tention and  expense  than  those  of  valleys;  being 
more  difTicult  to  drain,  and  requiring  regular  sup- 
plies of  manure.  The  irregular  surface  of  uplands 
is  apt  either  to  contain  springs  or  to  stagnate  Ibe 
surface  water;  Ihe  first  produces  marsh  plants  and 
coarse  herbage,  and  the  latter  destroys  or  weakens 
whatever  is  growing  on  the  surface,  and  encourages 
the  growth  of  moss.  Both  evils  are  to  be  remedied 
by  Ihe  obvious  resources  of  drainage.  Moss  is  a 
very  common  enemy  lo  grass  lands,  and  is  only  lo 
be  efTectually  destroyed  by  rich  dressings  of  ma- 
nure. Rolling,  and  lop-dressings  of  lime  and  salt, 
have  been  recommended  for  destroying  It;  but  there 
is  no  mode  by  which  it  can  be  subdued  and  kepi 
under,  but  by  adding  strength  to  Ihe  grass  pl.inls, 
and  thereby  enabling  them  to  siifTocate  their  ene- 
my. Moss  is  never  found  on  rich  lands  unless  they 
are  completely  shaded  by  trees.  Besides  mole-hills, 
upland  meadows,  when  neglected,  are  frequently 
troubled  wilh  ants,  which  form  heaps  or  hillocks  of 
grass  and  earlh,  more  injurious  and  more  dilfirull  lo 
gel  quit  of  than  those  of  moles.  The  mode  of  tak- 
ing moles  is  a  simple  operation,  and  will  be  describ- 
ed in  the  proper  place:  that  of  destroying  ants  is 
more  complicated  and  tedious,  and  being  peculiar 
lo  grass  lands,  shall  here  be  described. 

Ant-hills,  01-  habitations,  are  injurious  lo  meadow 
lands,  by  depriving  Ihe  farmer  of  a  crop  in  propor- 
tion to  the  surf.ice  they  occupy,  and  by  interfering 
wilh  the  operations  of  rolling  and  mowing.  They 
consist  of  lillle  eminences,  composed  of  small  par- 
ticles of  sand  or  earlh,  lightly  and  artfully  laid  lo- 
gelher,  which  may  often  be  computed  at  a  lenlh 
part,  or  more,  of  old  grass  lands.  And  in  some 
places,  where  negligence  has  sutlered  them  to  mul- 
tiply, almost  half  of  it  has  been  rendered  useless; 
the  hills  standing  as  thick  together  as  grass-eocks 
in  a  hay  ficM:  and  what  is  very  surprising.  Ibis  in- 
dolence is  defended  by  some,  who  altirm,  that  Ihe 
area  or  siiperfices  of  their  land  is  Ihereby  increased; 
whereas  it  is  well  known  that  very  lillle  or  no  grass 
ever  grows  thereon,  and,  therefore,  if  Ihe  surface 
be  increaseil,  the  produce  is  proportionably  de- 
creased. 

In  order  to  remove  ant-hills,  and  destroy  Ihe  in- 
sects, il  has  been  a  custom  in  some  places,  at  Ihe 
beginning  of  »inler,  and  often  when  Ibe  weallier 
was  not  very  cold,  lo  dig  up  Ihe  ant-hills  three  or 
four  inches  below  Ihe  surface  of  Ihe  ground,  and 
then  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  ami  scalier  Ihe  fragments 
about:  but  this  piaciice  only  di-seminales  the  ants, 
instead  of  destroying  lbem,as  Ihey  hide  themselves 
among  Ihe  roots  of  the  grass  for  a  lillle  lime,  and 
then  collect  themselves  together  again  upon  anv  lil- 
lle eminence,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers 
ready  for  their  purpose,  such  as  the  circular  ridges 


rounil  Ihe  hnll..»,  ul„re  Ihe  hill  sIim.,1  hrforr.  Il 
IS,  Ibercfore,  a  much  belter  melhoil  lo  cut  Ihe  hills 
entirely  off,  rallnr  lower  than  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and  to  let  Ihrm  lie  whole  al  a  lillle  distance, 
with  Ihe.ir  botloni  upwards:  by  Ibis  meanii  the  anl 
which  are  known  lo  be  very  Unaciuiis  of  Ihei. 
abodes,  continue  in  llwir  babilalious  until  the  rains, 
by  running  into  Ibeir  holes  of  conmiiinicalion,  and 
stagnating  in  the  hollows  formed  by  Ihe  removal  of 
Ihe  hills,  and  the  frosts  Hhicb  now  readily  pcnclrale, 
destroy  Ihem.  If  a  lillle  soot  were  thrown  on  Ihr. 
places,  and  washed  in  with  Ihe  rains,  il  woiibl  pro- 
bably contribute  greatly  lo  lb.-  intended  ell.ct.  The 
lulls,  when  rendered  melluw  by  Ihe  fro-l,  may  be 
brnken  and  dispersed  about  the  land.  By  this 
method  of  culling  the  hills,  one  olh<-r  ailvanlage  is 
gained;  Ihe  land  soon  liecomes  even  and  fit  for  mow- 
ing. an<l  Ihe  lillle  eminences  lieing  removed,  itie  in- 
sects are  exposed  lo  Ibe  wet,  which  it  v<-ry  disaate*!- 
atde  and  destructive  to  Ihem.  It  wmild,  perhaps, 
be  a  better  practice  than  that  of  sufTenng  the  lulls 
to  remain  on  Ihe  ground,  lo  collect  Ihe  parts  of 
Ihem  which  have  been  pared  off  into  a  heap,  in 
some  convenient  place,  and  then  form  Ihem  into  a 
compost,  by  mixing  a  portion  of  quick-lime  wilh 
them.  In  wet  weather  these  insects  are  apt  lo  ac- 
cuuiulale  heaps  of  sandy  particles  among  ihe  grass, 
called  by  labourers  sprout  hills,  which  quickly  lake 
ofT  the  edge  of  Ihe  scylbe.  These  hills,  whn  n  are 
very  light  and  compressible,  may  be  convenienll/ 
removed  by  frequent  heavy  rolling. 

In  the  J^orfolk  mode  if  cutting  and  burning  anl- 
hills,  Ihe  process  is,  lo  cut  Ihem  up  wilh  a  heart- 
shaped  sharp  spade  or  shovel,  in  irregular  lumps  of 
from  ten  lo  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  two 
to  five  or  six  inches  thick.  'J'hese  are  lo  be  turned 
the  grass  side  downwards,  until  Ihe  mould-side  is 
thoroughly  dry,  and  then  lo  be  set  Ibe  grass  side 
outwards,  until  Ihey  are  dry  enough  lo  burn.  The 
fire  may  be  kindled  wilh  brushwood,  and  kept 
smothering,  by  laying  the  sods  or  lumps  on  gradu- 
ally, as  Ihe  itre  breaks  out,  until  ten  or  fifteen  loads 
of  ashes  are  raised  in  one  heap,  which  the  work- 
men formerly  completed  for  a  shilling  or  eighteen 
pence  each  load  of  ashes.  The  places  from  wliich 
the  bills  have  been  removed  may  be  sown  wilh 
grass-seeds.  Besides  the  deslrurlion  of  the  anl«, 
this  is  a  ready,  though  by  no  means  an  economical 
way  of  raising  manure,  and  in  some  cases  ought  not 
lo  be  neglecled,  on  grounds  where  such  a  process 
is  required.  On  some  soils  ashes  are  founil  in  them- 
selves an  excellent  manure;  and,  perhaps,  general- 
ly, ashes  raised  in  Ibis  way,  would  be  found  highly 
advantageous  as  botlomings  lor  farmyards  and 
dunghills. 

lyiiere  grosi  lands  are  suflicienlly  rolUd  wilh  a 
heavy  roller  once  or  ofiener  every  year,  no  ant  hillt 
will  ever  be  formed  greater  than  the  roller  can 
compress,  and  consequtnlly  no  injury  will  be  sus- 
tained. In  Ibis,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  disease, 
proper  regimen  is  Ihe  best  cure.  In  domestic  econ- 
omy, various  directions  are  given  for  destroying 
hugs,  lice,  and  other  vermin;  but  who  ever  had  any 
lo  destroy,  who  attended  properly  lo  cleanlrocss? 

77ic  surface  of  some  grass  lands  that  have  been  long 
rolled  are  apt  lo  gel  into  Ihat  tenacious  stale  deno- 
minated hide  bound.  When  Ibis  is  Ihe  case,  scari- 
fying Ihe  turf  wilh  a  plough,  consisting  only  of 
coulters,  or  barrovi -leelli,  so  that  Ihe  «bole  surface 
may  be  cul  or  lorn,  is  lo  be  recommended.  That 
tenaciniis  slate,  rolling  lends  lo  increase;  whereas, 
by  scarilving.  the  surface  is  loosened,  and  Ihe  roots 
acquire  new  means  of  improved  vegclalion.  I'hii 
operation  seems  parliciil.irly  useful,  when  il  pre- 
cedes Ibe  manuring.  U'tien  hay  land  of  a  reten- 
tive quality  is  pastured  by  calllc  or  horses  in  wet 
seasons,  it  receives  much  injury  from  Ibeir  feel,  and 
becomes  what  is  technically  called  poached.  Kvery 
step  Ihey  take,  leaves  an  impression,  Hhirh  rain  fills 
with  water,  and  then  the  bole  stands  full  like  a  cup. 
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'I'tiis  wetness  destroys  the  lierbas;e,  not  only  in  tlie 
bole,  but  that  aUu  tvliicli  surrounds  it,  tvblle  at  the 
tame  time  the  rools  of  the  grasaes,  as  well  as  the 
ground,  are  chilled  and  injured.  No  jjood  farmer, 
therefore,  will  permit  any  eattle  to  set  a  fool  on  such 
land  ill  wet  weather,  and  few  during  the  winter 
months,  on  any  consideration.  Sheep  arc  general- 
ly allowed  to  pssture  on  young  grasses  in  dry 
weather,  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  beginning 
of  March;  they  are  llien  renioved.  and  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  animal  is  adnjilted  till  the  weather 
be  dry,  and  the  surface  so  firm  as  to  bear  their  pres- 
sure, without  being  poached  or  injured. 

In  manuring  upland  mcadoira,  the  season,  the  sort, 
th«  quantity,  and  the  frequency  of  application  are 
to  he  considered. 


RED  CARROT. 

Phitadclphia,  February  Is/,  !830. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esq. 

air, —  Although  I  do  not  think  the  following  re- 
marks are  exactly  appropriate  to  the  intent  of  your 
magazine,  yet  they  may  not  be  considered  entirely 
out  of  place. 

Having  for  several  years  associated  more  or  less 
with  Engli-h  agriculturists,  I  have  been  frequently 
informed  by  them,  of  the  various  uses  and  valuable 
properties  of  the  comujon  red  carrot;  a  vegetable 
well  known  to  every  familv,  but  almost  wholly  un- 
known as  applicable  to  other  import;iut  purposes  in 
this  country. 

The  first  trial  f  made  with  them  as  food  for  horses, 
some  years  back  induced  me  to  use  them  re^u- 
larly  ever  since;  experience  fher'-fore,  has  confirm- 
ed me  in  the  opinion,  that  of  all  the  tribe  of  vege- 
tables yet  known,  there  is  nothing  comparable  to  the 
carrot. 

In  the  spring  of  1823,  I  rented  about  the  fifth  of 
an  acre  of  ground, —it  had  been  previously  ma- 
nured and  ploughed — on  which  I  sowed  the  orange 
carrot  seed;  owing  to  a  dry  and  cold  spell  of 
weather  they  did  not  come  up  so  soon  as  they 
ought  to  have  done, and  the coTitinued  drought  when 
they  did  come  up,  regarded  (heir  growth  m:ilcrial- 
ly;  it  was  not  till  midsiinimer  they  were  refreshed 
by  continued  showers,  and  assumed  a  luxuriant  ap 
pearance.  In  the  couise  of  the  season  they  were 
weeded  three  limes  and  ploughed  once;  the  begin- 
ning of  November  they  were  ploughed  up  and 
yielded  ninety  bushels. 

A  friend  of  mine  raised  from  one  third  of  an 
acre  this  season  200  bushels,— his  land  was  of  bad 
quality — a  stiff  clayey  loam,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously in  grass  and  become  a  hard  sod;  wilh  his  ar- 
cuslomcd  good  management  and  allenlinn  to  keep- 
ing down  all  wccils  by  means  of  a  plough,  I  wholly 
attribute  his  success;  h;iit  my  land  bei-n  ploughed 
and  manageil  as  well  as  his,  I  should  doubtli-ss  h  ive 
had  one  hundred  andjorty  bushels  owing  to  its  better 
quality. 

The  expense  attending  the  cultivation  of  an  acre 
of  carrots  would  he  15  dollars,  an  average  crop  500 
bushels,  making  the  first  cost  equal  to  three  cenN 
per  biish'-l.  Those  uhohavp  large  slocks  ufeallle 
might  be  enabled  to  k.ep  such  slocks  without  ex 
pense  in  good  order  lliroii:;linut  the  winter,  and 
good  farms  depend  m-arly  as  nwich  upon  the  effect 
of  good  keep,  as  the  n-Mill  of  good  breeding. 

An  errimious  opinion  prevails  that  horses  are  not 
fond  of  c.irrols,  it  may  doiililb'ss  !>,.  so  in  some  rare 
instances.  In  this  rasethey  should  be  feil  sparing- 
ly at  first,  and  a  fondness  inevitably  follows.  I 
have  frequently  endi-avourcd  lo  discover  whether 
they  did  not  profur  them  lo  oats  and  corn,  howe- 
ver by  giving  the  three  at  once,  they  would  eat  of 
sach  alternately  without  appearing  to  show  any 
preference. 

From  repeated  experiments  I  have  estimated  a 


bushel  of  carrots  at  least  equal  loa  bushel  of  oats, 
and  am  not  certain  they  are  not  equal  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half;  their  proportion  of  nutritive  matter  has 
been  accurately  ascertained,  and  found  lo  exceed 
that  of  almost  any  other  vegetable. 

In  recommending  to  the  public  the  cultivation 
and  use  of  this  valuable  root,  I  can  have  no  sinister 
motive,  but  I  will  venture  to  allinn,  that  those  who 
will  give  it  a  trial,  will  not  be  disajipointed  in  its 
effects. 

The  great  variety  of  disorders  to  which  horses 
are  subject,  arise  chiefly  from  high  feeding  and  the 
want  of  regular  exercise, — how  admirably  calcu- 
lated then  is  the  carrot  as  a  wholesome  and  medi- 
cinal food,  improving  the  wind,  gently  opening  the 
bowels,  preserving  the  feet  from  fever,  (the  fore- 
runner of  thrash,  &c.)  and  giving  to  the  coat  a  sleek 
and  polished  appearance. 

Fur  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  proper  manner  of  cultivating 
them,  1  give  you  the  mode  pursued  in  England,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  your  subscribers  may  be 
benefited  thereby. 

The  ground  should  be  deeply  piouglied  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  In  the  spring  it  should  be  thrown 
into  ridges,  about  two  feet  six  inches  apart — ma- 
nure is  to  be  spread  in  the  furrows — which  furrows 
are  then  (o  be  thrown  back,  leaving  the  ridges  the 
same  distance  apart  as  bei'ore.  A  small  furrow  is 
to  be  made  on  the  top  of  the  ridges,  by  means  of  a 
slick  or  hoe — the  seed  sprinkled  in  the  furrows, 
after  which  a  light  roller  is  to  be  passed  over  the 
ground. 

When  the  plant  is  about  two  inches  high,  the 
ground  should  be  hoeploughcd,  and  the  carrots 
singled  out  about  three  or  four  inches  apart.  While 
growing  they  should  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  by 
means  of  a  hoe  or  hoe-plou;!h.  In  November  they 
may  be  ploughed  U(),  by  first  running  the  plough 
close  to  the  plant, and  then  ploughing  them  out.  No 
other  care  is  necessary  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter,  than  to  secure  them  from  the  frost. 
1  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  Wallace  Cooe. 


SPANISH  LUCERNE. 


Holding  Green^  Caroline  Cotinty^  Virgima,  f 
J.  S.  Skinnek,  Esq.  ftbruary  blh,  ]SM.      J 

I  have  received  through  the  [)oliteness  of  a  friend 
in  South  America,  some  alfalfa  seed  or  Spanish  lu- 
cerne, but  he  has  left  me  in  ignorance  of  the  time, 
and  manner  of  sowing  it.  Now  1  need  not  tell  you, 
that  wilh  us  we  drill  some  grass  seed,  and  sow  oth- 
er kinds  broad  cast.  As  I  have  no  iloubt  you  are  in 
possession  of  the  requisite  information,  I  beg  you 
will  he  kind  enough  to  satisfy  me  on  these  heads, 
ihioiigh  the  medium  of  your  most  excellent  and 
useful  paper,  and  oblige,  respectfully, 

A    SUBSCKIBER. 

[Our  correspondent  will  find  an  excellent  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  Lucerne,  in  Nos.  6  and  7,  vol. 
10,  of  the  American  Farmer.] 


BORTXCXriiTTrRB. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ANNALES  D'  IIORI'ICULTL  KK. 
.Ma.  Kkssenden. — .\mong  the  books  recently  im- 
ported from  France,  for  the  Library  of  the  iMassa- 
chusells  llorlicullural  Society,  are  four  volumes  of 
Ihc  "Annali's  d'  Horllcullure  de  Paris."  This  work 
has  juslly  acquired  a  high  reputation  in  Kuro|ie, 
from  the  var'ely  and  value  of  the  scientific  and 
(iraclical  inforniation  which  it  contains,  on  the  most 
pleasing  branches  of  rural  economy;  and  believing 
that  translations  of  many  of  the  articles,  will  be 
found  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  cultivators 


of  this  country,  1  shall  occasionally  offer  such,  as 
you  may  be  disposed  to  publish  io  the  New  Eng- 
land Farmer.  " 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  was  not  insti- 
tuted until  18-26,  but  so  successful  have  been  its 
elforts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation,  and  encou- 
rage a  tasle  for  the  most  refined  of  the  Arts,  that 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  members  are  already 
borne  upon  its  rolls,  and  they  are  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Patronized  by  the  sovereign,  most  of  the  no- 
bles, and  illustrious  men  of  France,  have  eagerly 
united,  wilh  the  proprietors  of  estates,  and  the 
practical  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  collect  and  dif- 
fuse intelligence,  as  well  as  the  seeds  and  plants  uf 
every  clime,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole 
population  of  that  rich  and  flourishing  empire. 

The  "Council  uf  Administration,"  holds  two 
meetings  in  each  month,  when  the  reports  of  the 
numerous  committees,  and  the  communications  of 
correspondents  are  read.  From  these,  selections 
are  made  of  such  as  merit  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  and  are  transmitted  to  a 
"Committee  of  Compilation,"  whose  duty  it  is  to 
prepare  them  for  the  press. 

The  Annals  are  published  in  numbers,  which  are 
occasionally  embellished  with  engravings,  on  the 
first  of  every  month,  and  form  two  octavo  volumes 
annually,  of  about  four  hundred  pages  each.  They 
are  prinled  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Editor 
en  Chef. 

Each  number  is  divided  into  four  principal  sec- 
lions,  as  follows: — 

1.  Memoirs,  Reports,  and  Communications. 

2.  Notices,  Extracts,  and  an  Analysis  of  impor- 
lanl  works. 

3.  Medley  and  News,— comprehending  the  pro- 
ceedings of  learned  societies,  a  Table  of  the  prices 
of  ihe  products  of  the  garden,  a  Calendar  of  the 
horticultural  work  lo  be  performed  in  each  month, 
and  Extracts  from  the  Proces  Verbals  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Administration. 

4.  The  Bibliographical  Bulletin,  in  which  is  an- 
nounced all  works  which  are  published,  on  Horti- 
culture, Agriculture,  and  on  the  Sciences  connected 
wilh  them. 

Thi  plan  of  this  Horlicullural  Journal,  and  the 
able  nanner  in  wliich  it  has  been  executed,  com- 
mands universal  approbation.  It  is  not  surpassed 
by  any  »lher  similar  work,  and  cannot  fail  of  pro- 
ducing slorious  results  in  a  country  so  fortunately 
situated  ts  France,  for  the  full  development  of  all 
the  Ireasires  of  Ihe  garden  and  field. 

'J'lie  Irinsl.ited  extracts  which  I  shall  furnish, 
will  be  lumbered,  to  facilitate  a  reference  to  Ibem, 
and  if  desirdble,  1  can  send  one  every  week.*  The 
first,  which  \  enclose,  is  much  longer  than  most  of 
those  which  may  follow;  but  Ihe  subject  is  so  im- 
portant, aad  Uie  manner  of  treating  it  so  interest- 
ing, that  II  could  not  be  easily  curtailed. 
With  sincere  respect. 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

H.  A.  S.  DiARBOBH. 
Brinle^  Place,  Jan.  18,  1830. 

EXTRACT    NO.    I. 

From  th>  "Annales  de  la  Socielie  d'  Horticulture 
dc  Paris." 

Considtrations,  on  Ihe  process,  which  nursery- 
men adopllo  obtain  New  Amelioialed  Fruits,  and 
that  w  biehnaliire  appears  lo  employ  lo  arrive  at  tho 
same  result     By.  M.  Poiteau. 

It  is  remirked,  wilh  astonishment,  that  when  a 
new  amelior^f ed  fruit  appears,  it  is  not,  generally, 
in  nurseries  w|iere  great  efl'orls  had  been  made  to 
obtain  il,  thai  l  first  manifests  itself;  it  is  also  re- 
markable, that  but  few,  or  none,  are  developed  in 


•  Wc  should  bohappy  to  receive  and  publish  the  pro- 
posed articles,  or  any  others,  from  the  pen  of  our  »c- 
complisbed  corrosfoDdeot Ed.  N.  E.  Fab. 
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Ibose  counlrics,  tvlicre  llicre  are  only  pood  Iruils, — 
as,  for  exBDiple,  in  l'ari>:  Cnuily,  in  casting  a  rclro- 
epeclire  glance  over  the  history  of  aniehoraled 
fruits,  whose  origin  is  kno«vn  to  us,  it  is  remarkahlc, 
that  all  these  fruits  have  originated  in  the  woods, 
and  hedges, — and  always  in  the  interior  of  sonic 
province,  where  superior  fruits  were  rare,  or  un- 
known, inferior  trees  numerous,  and  cullivatioo 
niUL-h  neglected. 

It  ij  not  possible  bu*.  that  these  remarks  have 
been  made  a  thousand  times,  during  patt  ages,  still 
it  does  not  appear  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
(o  deduce  any  argument  or  theory  therefrom,  ap- 

flicablc  to  the  research  for  new  ameliorated  fruits. 
D  this  research,  however,  we  have  proceeded,  in 
conformity  to  a  tradition,  based  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  facts,  observed  among  men,  animals, and 
even  among  some  vegetables;  but  our  failure  ought, 
at  last,  to  induce  us  to  think,  that,  cither  nature 
has  not  acted  in  the  same  manner,  in  cases  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  a  gre^iter  analogy  between 
them,  or  that  the  thread  of  the  analogies  has  elud- 
ed our  grasp,  and  left  us  to  grope  in  obscurity.  Be 
(hat  as  It  may, — upon  that  is  founded  the  process 
which  has  been  followed  in  France,  ia  the  research 
after  new  ameliorated  fruits. 

At  all  times,  observation  and  reason  have  autho- 
rized us  to  think,  that  a  well  constituted  man  and 
woman  would  produce  better  formed  children,  than 
if  the  father,  or  mother,  or  both,  were  imperfectly 
organized; — the  same  reasoning  has,  also,  induced 
us  to  admit,  that  children  should  inherit  the  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities  of  their  parents;  and  it  is 
in  conformity  to  this  principle,  that  a  general  rule 
has  been  established,  in  the  union  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, in  order  to  preserve  pure  breeds  of  cattle,  or 
to  ameliorate  them;  finally,  after  having  remarked, 
that  the  seeds  of  semi-double  flowers,  oftener  pro- 
duce double  flowers,  than  the  seeds  of  those  that 
are  single,  it  has  been  concluded,  from  all  these  in- 
ductions, that  the  seeds  of  a  superior  pear  ought  to 
produce  a  belter  fruit,  than  those  of  an  ioferior 
kind. 

Here,  I  think,  gentlemen,  is  the  origin  of  the 
process,  generally  followed  by  nurserymen,  when 
they  plant  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  new  amelio- 
rated fruits;  they  prefer  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
best  fruits,  excepting  that  these,  being  already  ame- 
liorated, will  be  more  likely  to  produce  a  good 
fruit,  than  those  of  a  degenerated  kind. 

But,  at  I  have  before  stated,  either  nature  does 
not,  always,  act  in  the  same  manner,  in  cases  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  the  greatest  analogy  between 
them,  or,  that  the  thread  of  the  analogies  has  es- 
caped us,  since  we  do  not,  generally,  obtain  new 
ameliorated  fruits,  by  the  process  commonly  fol- 
lowed, although  ibunded  upon  numerous  analogies- 
Duhamel,  during  his  long  scientific  career,  careful- 
ly planted  the  seeds  of  all  the  best  fruits,  which 
were  eaten  at  his  table,  and  never  obtained  a  fruil 
worthy  of  being  cultivated.  His  colemporaries 
followed  his  example,  and  were  not  more  fortunate 
M.  Alfroy,  our  fellow  member,  has  informed  you 
that  he  has  annually  made  large  seminaries,  will 
the  same  care  and  precaution  taken  by  Duhamel, 
and  still  he  had  not  obtained  any  new  ameliorated 
fruit.  His  father,  and  grand-father  did  the  same, 
and  with  no  better  success.  You  do  not  see  any 
new  ameliorated  fruits  produced,  in  the  numerous 
and  vast  nurseries  of  Vilry.  Still  the  process  which 
we  now  follow,  reposes  upon  well  attested  analo- 
gies; it  cannot  be  incorrect  in  itself;  but  we,  pro- 
bably, execute  it  badly,— in  an  incomplete  manner, 
and  above  all,  we  appear  to  have  lost  the  thread  of 
the  analogies,  which  should  conduct  us  to  that  re- 
sult, which  we  have  vainly  sought  during  several 
centuries,  and  which  nature  attains,  entirely, alone, 
and  by  our  side, — as  if  to  show  us  the  path,  which 
we  should  follow. 
The  investigation,  which  I  intend  to  undertake. 


in  order  to  find  this  path,  obliges  me  to  rcqucut, 
that  you  will  be  pleased,  gentlemen,  to  transport 
yourselves,  in  imagination,  with  iiic,  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  bcrause,  it  is  there  that  nature 
actually  operates  in  a  grand  laboratory,  to  pro- 
duce new  ameliorated  fruits.  Perhaps,  after  hav- 
ing examined  the  works  of  nature  in  that  grand  la- 
lioratory.  we  shall  return  to  our  own  country  with 
more  enlightened  ideas  upon  the  subject,  to  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  drawing  your  attention. 

You  will  recollect,  gentlemen,  that  when  the  Ku- 
ropeans  established  themselves  in  that  country, 
nearly  three  centuries  since,  they  found  neither  ap- 
ples, pear.".,  or  peaches,  and  that  they  immediately 
introduced  some  of  our  ameliorated  fruits.  But  a 
colony  which  is  established  in  a  country  inhabited  by 
savages,  is,  at  lirs!,  occupied  with  such  numerous 
and  necessary  cares  for  self-()rcservalion,  that  a 
long  time  must  elapse,  before  the  colonists  would 
think  of  multiplying,  by  grafts,  the  ameliorated 
fruits  which  they  had  received  from  Europe;  and 
it  is  conceding  much,  to  suppose,  that  they  had 
then  lime  to  plant  even  a  portion  of  the  seeds  of 
those  fruits.  Fortunately,  nature,  always  active, 
planted  them  with  her  own  powerful  hand;  but  this 
was  a  resumption  of  her  rights,  and  causing  the 
new  fruits  to  re-enter  her  domain;  so  that  in  less 
than  a  century,  all  the  ancient  ameliorated  varieties 
which  had  been  brought  from  Europe,  were  trans- 
formed, in  their  first  generation,  into  wild  and  sour 
kinds,  unlit  for  the  table. 

In  the  mean  time,  these  wild  fruits,  in  their  turn, 
produced  seeds,  which,  having  been  planted,  partly 
by  nature,  and  partly  by  the  hand  of  man,  formed 
a  second  generation,  whose  fruits  were  not,  proba- 
bly, scarcely  better  than  those  of  the  first.  Final- 
ly, a  third,  fourth,  and  fillh  generation  succeeded 
the  first;  then  the  inhabitants  began  to  remark, 
that  among  the  latter,  some  fruits  were  to  be  found, 
better  than  the  preceding:  This  is  not  a  bold  and 
unwarrantable  assertion,  gentlemen,  but  a  tradition, 
preserved  in  that  country,  and  which  was  transmit- 
'cd  to  me  by  the  inhabiiants,  when  I  was  in  Virgi- 
nia, during  the  year  1801. 

Nature  does  not  make  leaps  in  her  concessions, 
tnd  it  is  only  progressively  and  slowly,  that  she 
grants  us  what  we  demand  of  her,  while  she  re- 
ceives back,  and  immediately  again  causes  to  re- 
enter iier  domain,  the  ameliorated  fruits  which  we 
have  enjoyed  for  several  centuries,  if  we  confide  to 
her  the  seeds  of  them.  This  new  information 
ought  to  enlarge  and  rectify  our  ideas: — it  should 
enable  us  to  perceive  that  we  have  done  wrong,  in 
eradicating  and  throwing  into  the  fire,  a  tree, 
whose  fruit  did  not  answer  our  expectations; — it 
teaches  us,  that  we  should  plant  the  seeds  of  the 
first  fruit  to  obtain  a  second; — those  of  the  second 
to  procure  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.,  until  we 
have  attained  the  desired  degree  of  amelioration; 
or  that  which  nature  cannot  surpass,  in  her  trans- 
formations. 

It  was  by  eradicating  and  throwing  into  the  fire 
the  tree,  whose  first  fruit  answered  not  our  expec- 
tations, that  we  dropt,  in  fact,  the  thread  of  analo- 
gy,— that  we  were  then  misled,  and  it  became  im- 
possible to  obtain  the  result  tvhich  we  sought. 
Now,  when  our  ideas  are  more  clear,  let  us  ask  M. 
Huzard,  our  fellow  member,  if,  among  domestic 
animals,  the  highest  degree  of  possible  ameliora- 
tion, is  ever  attained  in  the  first  generation.  His 
answer,  in  the  negative,  will  be  the  complement  of 
that  which  we  have  learned  in  America,  and  con- 
vince us,  that  when  we  seek  for  new  ameliorated 
fruits,  we  proceed  exactly  in  such  a  manner  as  ne- 
ver to  obtain  them. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  question,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  advantageous,  useless,  or  injuri- 
ous, to  prefer  the  seeds  of  table  fruits, —  that  is  to 
say,  the  best  fruits, — when  we  plant,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  new  ameliorated  fruits.     This  question 


which  is  not  in  conformity  to  practice,  m  iIiII  wor- 
thy of  being  discussed  before  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  Pari*,  winch  can  only  admit  and  propagate 
^ucll  principles  and  proccMcs,  as  are  founded  on 
successful  results. 

The  nursery  men,  seeing  that  in  domestic  ani- 
mals, the  races  which  have  already  begun  to  be 
ameliomted,  arrive  sooner  at  the  maiimum  of  ame- 
lioration than  those  which  commence  from  ihi* 
lowest  degree  of  ilegradation,  have  thought  lljal  it 
should  be  the  same  hIiIi  the  fruits  of  the  apple,  and 
pear;  and  they  have  eMablished  as  a  general  rule, 
that  it  was  ailvanlageous  to  select  the  seeds  of  the 
best  fruits,  when  they  planted,  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining new  Hmclio'aled  fruiis.  This  rule  hat  been 
followed,  to  the  leitrr,  from  its  origin  to  the  present 
time.  V'eiy  well!  Vuu  all  know,  •;.  nllemen,  that 
they  have  obtained,  nbsolutely,  nothing;  neither 
facts  or  results  can  be  cited  in  its  favor;  it  even  ap- 
pears, that  nature  abrogates  it,  by  the  course  which 
she  pursues  in  her  ordinary  march.  In  fact,  »ve 
have  seen,  that  the  seeds  of  ameliorated  fruits, 
planted  in  America,  h  ivc  produced  only  wild  fruiis, 
which  hive  not  shown  a  sen-ible  amelioration  until 
after  several  geii<-r,itions.  If  to  this  example,  we 
join  a  fact  recorded  by  several  authors, — to  wit, 
that  the  seed  of  a  Winter  Bon-Chretien  alwaya 
produce  a  detcst.ible  (ruit,  we  shr.ll  he  induced  to 
con'ider  the  rule  of  llie  nursery  men  as  without 
foundation;  finally,  if  we  .-.uppoit  oiirselves  by  the 
respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Knight,  President  of 
the  London  Horticultural  Society,  who  positively 
asserts,  that  the  seed  of  the  wild  pear,  fecunilated 
by  the  stamens  of  a  blossom  of  an  ameliorated  one, 
it  will  yield  a  belter  fruit  lliin  the  seeds  of  an  ame- 
liorated pear;  if,  I  say,  we  support  ourselves  by  the 
respectable  authority  of  Mr.  Knight,  we  shall  be 
fully  authorized  to  Ibir.k,  that  the  rule  of  the  nur- 
sery men  is  not  only  ill  founded,  hut  that  it  is  ad- 
verse to  the  success  of  the  operation. 

After  these  considerations  upon  the  course  which 
we  have  always  followed  to  obtain  new  ameliorated 
fruits,  and  upon  that  which  nature  appears  to  pur- 
sue, to  arrive  at  the  same  results,  it  is  proper  to 
glance  at  the  process  which  the  Belgians,  our  neigh- 
bors, employ  in  like  cases.  You  know  already, 
that  they  are  much  more  fortunate  than  we  are  in 
ihi-ir  results,  that  they  frequently  obtain  excellent 
new  ameliorated  fruits,  several  of  which  have  en- 
riched our  gardens,  and  those  of  England,  for  a 
number  of  years;  and  as  the  process,Rnd  theory  es- 
tablish the  cause  of  their  results,  we  should  now  be 
disposed  to  receive  favorably,  the  method  of  the 
Belgians. 

Their  compatriot,  M.  Van  Mons,  has  made  known 
the  method  which  is  pursued  in  Belgium,  to  obtain 
new  ameliorated  fruits;  and  the  information  which 
I  now  have  the  honor,  gentlemen,  of  communicat- 
ing to  you,  is  but  an  extract  from  the  compiUlion 
of  M.  Van  Mons. 

The  Belgians  give  no  preference  to  the  seeds  of 
table  fruits,  when  they  plant  to  obtain  new  amelio- 
rated kinds.  When  their  plants  appear,  they  do 
not,  like  us,  found  their  hopes  jpon  individuals  ex- 
empt from  thorns,  furnished  with  large  leaves,  and 
remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  their  wood; 
on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  the  most  thorny  sub- 
jects, provided  that  the  thorns  are  long,  anil  lb<it 
the  plants  are  furnished  with  many  buds,  or  eyes. 
very  near  together.  'I'his  last  circumstance  appear! 
to  ihcni,  and  with  reason,  to  be  an  indication  that 
the  tree  will  speedily  produce  fruit.  As  soon  as 
tho  young  individuals  which  offer  these  favorable 
appearances,  aSbrd  scions,  or  buds  capable  of  being 
grafted  or  inoculated  upon  other  stocks,  those  ope- 
rations arc  performed;  the  apples  on  Paradise,  and 
the  pears  on  quince  trees,  to  hasten  their  fructifica- 
tion. The  first  fruit  is  generally  very  bad,  but  the 
Belgians  do  not  regard  that;  whatever  it  is,  they 
carefully  collect  the  seeds  and  plant  them;  from 
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these,  a  second  ^ciR-raliuii  Is  produced,  which  cuni- 
nionly  shows  h  coiiniieiiccii.eiit  ol"  aaielioration.  As 
soon  as  (he  }ouiit;  plants  ul'  llils  second  ^cneradon 
have  scions  or  buds,  proper  lor  tlie  purpose,  liii:} 
are  (ransferred  (o  other  stocks,  as  were  (lie  preced- 
ing; the  third  and  fourth  generations  are  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  until  there  are  finally  pro- 
duced auti  horaled  fruits  woitliy  of  hein^  propagat- 
.td.  M.  Van  Mons  asserts,  that,  the  peach,  and 
'apricot,  treated  in  this  manner,  afl'ord  excellent 
iruit  in  the  third  generation.  Tlic  apple  docs  not 
yield  superior  fruit  before  the  fourth  or  fifth  t;etie- 
ration.  The  pear  is  slower  in  its  auielioraiion;  but 
M.  Van  IVJons  informs  us,  that  in  the  sisiih  genera- 
lion,  it  no  longer  produces  inferior,  hut  afl'ords  ex- 
cellent fruits,  intcraiixcd  with  those  of  a  middling 
quality. 

You  will  recognise,  gentlemen,  hy  this  cxposi- 
tioo,  that  the  method  ol  the  liclgians,  is  an  iinita- 
liou  of  the  course  which  nature  |iursues,  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  pioduce  new  aiiieliu- 
raled  fruits;  and  whether  the  lielKians  had  a  know- 
ledge of  what  had  passed  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  they  have  taken  nature  for  their  guide;  or 
whether  by  reason  alone  they  have  found  out  tiiis 
method,  It  is  not  less  true,  that  they  obtain  many  new 
nmeliorated  fruits, — several  of  which  are  now  scat- 
tered over  Euro[ie,  while  we  obtain  none,  absolute- 
ly none,  by  out   process. 

I  have  accomplished  the  task  which  had  been  as- 
signed luc;  I  have  placed  the  result  before  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  that  it  may  decide,  in  its  wis- 
dom, whether  my  labors  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, usefd  t)  the  progress  of  Horticulture;  and 
whether  we  sliocdd  not  abandon  our  unsuccessful 
method,  and  adopt  that  of  the  Belgians,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  excellent,  and  in  confurmity  lo  the 
course  of  nature. 


GRAPES. 

7Vic  advantase  of  enzrafling  JValive  Grape  vines 
with  those  more  ddicnle  and  clioice. 

IJaving  read  .Mr.  Coxe's  account  of  his  successful 
experiments  in  engrafting  various  kin<)s  of  delicate 
foreign  and  other  grape  vines  on  the  common  na- 
tive vines  of  his  fields,  in  the  American  Farmer, 
vol.  1(1,  No.  21,1  was  encoiir^iged  to  make  the  ex- 
periment according  lo  his  diieclions;  the  mode  is 
the  same  as  is  generally  practised  In  cleft  gialliii" 
the  apple  tree,  with  the  exception  of  the  grafts  be- 
ing inserted  even  vvilh  or  heloiv  the  surface  of  the 
gr-jiind;  and  instead  of  using  composition  or  clay 
around  the  stocks  and  grafts,  the  common  earth  is 
<lrawn  around  them  to  the  top  of  the  upj)er  oud  of 
the  graft. 

My  experiments  confirm  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  given  by  Mr.  C.  of  some  of  his  grape 
vines  having  grown  ten  feet  the  first  summer  after 
grafting.  I  engrafted  two  scions  of  the  Isabella 
grape  on  one  large  slock,  of  what  is  commonly 
called  the  Chicken  grape,  one  of  which  grew  twelve 
feel,  and  the  other  nine  feet  last  summer;  the  side 
shoots  [irnncd  off  during  the  season  measured  thir- 
ty feel  in  len/th.  I'he  vines  may  be  seen  at  Sinclair 
and  Moore's  Nursery,  three  miles  from  Ualliinore. 

I  thought  this  coincidence  of  results  was  so  en- 
niurau'ing.  and  that  the  mode  of  grafting  would  be 
80  useful  that  it  should  he  made  known  in  ourcoun- 
Iry  generally.  U.  Sinclaik. 

lt<  Mo.  23,  IS30. 


THE  VINE. 

The  vine  lasts  a  considerable  age — Pliny  men- 
tions a  vine  which  had  attained  the  age  of  fiOd 
years.  The  slender  stems  of  ordinary  vines,  when 
they  have  attained  a  considerable  age  are  remark  a 
hly  lough  and  compact;  anil  the  timber  of  the  very 
old  ones  in  foreign  countries,  which  is  occasionally 


of  size  enough  for  being  sawn  into  planks  and 
made  into  fuinllure,  is  almost  indestructible.  Stra- 
bo  mentions  an  old  vine  which  two  men  could  not 
embrace.  Of  the  variety  of  the  vine  called  the 
Black  Hambuigli,  there  are  several  reiiiaikable 
trees  in  England.  Of  these,  among  the  most  cele- 
hraled  aie  the  Hampton  Couil  vine,  and  the  vine 
at  Valentines,  in  Essex.  The  Hampton  Court  vine 
is  in  a  grapehoiise  on  the  north  side  of  the  palice: 
it  covers  a  suifice  ol  i!i  feet  by  7i,  or  1594  square 
feel.  It  is  a  most  productive  bearer,  having  sel- 
dom fewer  than  iOOO  clusters  upon  it  every  season. 
In  the  year  ISllJ,  there  were  at  least  iilO,  weighing 
each  on  the  average  a  pound;  so  that  the  whole 
crop  weighed  a  ton,  and,  merely  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  was  worth  upwatds  of  jC400.  The  V^a- 
leiitines  vine  extends  over  a  g,-eater  surl'ace,  and  has 
a  larger  trunk  than  that  at  Hampton  Court,  but  it  is 
not  on  the  average  of  seasons  so  productive.  It 
has  however  been  known  to  produce  2000  bunches, 
of  a  pound  each. 


CORK  TREE. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — Among  the  numerous  articles  brought 
to  our  country,  I  lio  not  recollect  that  the  cork-tree 
has  ever  been  introduced.  Its  great  value  cannot 
be  doubled,  and  we  have  I  believe,  no  substitute  for 
its  bark.  This  hardy  tree  nourishes  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain,  where  snow  lies  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  Its  fiuit  resembles  the  acorn,  and  could 
be  easily  procured  from  any  part  of  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Italy,  or  France;  being  common  to  all  the 
south  of  Europe.  'I'here  is  a  heaiilil'ul  grove  of 
these  trees  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  Gibraltar, 
on  a  plain,  which  in  summer  is  a  fashionable  resort 
for;)ic-iiic  parlies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  tree 
would  grow  in  many  parts  of  our  country — and  be- 
sides its  great  value  it  is  eminently  handsome  and 
ornamental.  Vours,  respectfully, 

Un  A.MI   nu  SvSTEME  AME11IC.4IN. 

[It  is  lo  be  found,  if  we  mistake  not,  amongst 
many  other  rare  and  beautiful  ex.Jics,  at  Ross 
Hill,  the  delighirul  residence  of  General  Foreman, 
on  the  hanks  of  the  Sassafras.] 
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ESSAY  ON  RAIL-ROADS. 
(Continued  from  p.  373.) 
From  the  J\Ianclicster  Guardian. 
Liverpool  and  Manchcsler  llnilway.— The  Iriiim- 
phdiit  course  of  this  great   national  VTork,  and    the 
uneipiivocal  siicce.s  which  attended  the  late  expe- 
riments  at    Rainhill,  have    bioii<;hl  its   shares   into 
the  highest  request,  and   giv.ri  them  a  value  which 
none  but  its  most  sanguine  friends  could  have  ever 
anticipated — 'J'he  shares  in  other  works  of  a  like 
nature  are  also  found  to   be  of  increased   value   as 
the  present  market  prices  will  snlliciently  show.' 

Cost.   Present  price. 
Liverpool  and  Manchester     .         X  00     jL'liifi 
Bollon  and  Leigh         .         .      .         in6        l.)| 
Kinyon  and  Leigh  .         .       .      SO  (i> 

Wigan  .....         10  16 

Stockport         ....  1  3 

Exirarl   of  a  letter   from     W    Brovn,    Esq.   to  his 
brother,  received  per  the  If'm-  Jlijrues,  dated 

Liv.rpnol,  A'ov.  C,  1S-J9. 
"Mr.  Winans  ami  Geo.  A.  Brown  have  just  re- 
turned fiom  Ilainhill,  alioiit  twelve  miles  from  this 
city,  on  the  Liverpool  And  Manchester  Rail-road, 
where  they  have  been  amusing  themselves  riding" 
on  Mr.  StercMson's  Locomolivc  Engine,  al  the  rate 
of  twenty-ei-ht  miles  per  hour— drawing  about 
Ihirly  passengers.     She  is  represented  to  have  gone 


one  mile  In  a  iniiiule  and  sixteen  seconds  (about 
forty-eight  miles  an  hour)— but  this  Mr.  Stevenson 
himself  can  scarcely  credit.  She  drew  forty-two 
Ions,  on  a  level  road,  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  •*»••» 
New  rail-roads  are  projecting  over  the  country— a 
meeting  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  to  create  a 
cunj|iaiiy  to  carry  one  le  Birmingham. 

•■Canal  properly  is  ruined;  I  believe  the  Sankey 
has  fallen  from  ISOO/.  per  share  lo  (iOO/.  In  (act 
tliey  are  even  antici|iatiiig  Ih,:',  it  may  be  necessary 
to  let  the  canals  dry,  and  to  lay  railroads  on  them. 
i'he  [canalj  propeity  in  this  country  has  cost  about 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling— its  lenetfa  about 
iliOO  miles."  ^ 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  respectable  genlleman  in 
Liverpool,  tu  his  friend  in  Baltimore,  dated  VJlk 
Mwember,  1829. 

"Vou  will  be  rather  surprised  when  I  conmiuai- 
catc  to  you  that  the  stockholders  in  the  Sankey  ca- 
nal, the  most  profitable  canal  in  this  kingdom  ris- 
ing Irom  1000  to  jCIbOO  per  share,  have  had  a  meet- 
ing this  week,  it  is  most  confidently  believed,  to 
lake  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  letlinu;  it  diy 
and  laying  a  railroad  on  it.  and  that  they  are  about 
a|iplying  to  Parliament  (or  this  liberty.  This  very 
day  Lord  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Stafford,  with  some  of  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchesfer  directors,  are  going  over  the  road 
accompanied  with  engineers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  examinations.  'I'bese  noblemen  are  very 
heavy  holders  of  canal  properly,  and  think  it  may 
be  advisable  to  make  them  [caiials]  into  rail  roads. 

"A  rail-road  from  Ibis  to  London  is  contemplated] 
and  I  believe  a  negotiation  is  at  this  moment  goiii"' 
on  between  the  .Manchester  Rail  road  Company 
and  certain  powerful  and  inlluential  holders  of  cu- 
nal  stock,  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make  the 
canal  property  available,  provided  they  will  support 
a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  above  object.  This  is, 
however,  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  Thirty  millions 
sterling  are  invested  in  canal  property  in  this  couo- 
Iry,  and  its  fall  must  therefore  ruin  many  people. 

"I'he  late  experiments  must  save  you  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  levelling.  Rainhill  inclined  plane 
ascends  one  loot  in  ninety,  (^lifly-five  feet  per  mile,) 
and  il  was  intended  lo  place  a  stationary  engine  on 
itj  but  it  is  now  quite  unnecessary,  as  the  locomo- 
tive ascends  it  with  considerable  loads.  Mr.  Gur- 
ney  otTeis  lo  make  an  en,;ine  that  will  ascend  an 
inclined  plane  of  one  foot  in  twelve,  (4-10  feet  per 
mile,)  and  lake  three  times  its  own  weight  up— be 
docs  not  say  at  what  speed.  Be  in  no  hurry  m 
pushing  your  road,  for  what  is  going  on  here  will 
gain  you  much  information,  and  save  you  a  great 
deal  ol   money. 

"The  Manchester  rail  road  stock  has  advanced  lo 
XlTl,  and  the  Bolton  and  Leigh  to  jt;i24. 

"The  daily  expense  of  a  locomolive  engine  now 
at  work  on  the  Manchester  load,  (a  Urge  engine,) 
is— engine-man,  4s.;  fiit-man,  2s.  lid  ;  coals,  si- 
4d  ;  oil.  Is.— Total,  IDs.  lOd." 

To  enable  our  citizens  generally  to  form  a  for- 
rect  estimate  on  the  subject,  the  most  eligible  course 
would  be  lo  suspend  the  commencement  of  any 
contemplated  canal— lo  finish  the  Columbia  rail- 
road with  as  much  expedition  as  is  compatible  with 
the  proper  execution  of  Ihc  work,  and  then  we 
shall  have  ocular  ilemoiistration  of  the  operation  of 
a  rail  road  for  general  transportation,  and  he  rna 
bled  to  make  a  fair  comparison  between  the  Iwo 
rival  modes  of  conveyance.  'I'he  canals  that  are 
commenced  ought  '.o  be  completed  as  spceilily  as 
practicable. 

Wholly  apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  su- 
perior degree  of  velocity,  Ihe  riicmiislance  of  the 
communieslion  hy  ranals  being  suspended,  during 
three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  months  in  the  jear, 
would  greatly  prepmideratc  in  favour  of  railroads! 
even  at  a  great  additional  expense.     This  suspcu- 
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Hon  liike*  phcc  nl  a  |irniicl  |icciiliirly  iiis»<limita- 
(irous  111  tivo  |iiiiiil^  ol  firw.  Il  I,  a  ^ril^on  in 
whii'h  niriiirrs  h:i\e  lui(  Utile  i'iii|il<)yiiiciil,  mid 
foiiM  thcrefiirc  lnl\an^.^)^l■.)^l^ly  iilti-inl  (o  tlic  Irans- 
porUilion  i>f  Ilicir  |iruJuci>.  In  New  Kn^jlanil, 
wlnre  the  lonf  continiiHnre  of  frost  alVonls  unin- 
lcrru|ito<l  8lfi;:liin£,  hIiIcIi  IS  hIiiiu>I  t'ljiial  to  rail- 
rontl  cuniiniihiciiliun,  nini-leiiths,  |irrlia|i>  more  ol 
the  lraiis|iort«lion  Is  cnrru'il  on  duiiiij;  llie  winter, 
it  IS  iiiort  over  to  hr  oli.«crveil,  tlial  llie  suspension 
ucriirs  at  a  tune  when  merchandise  is  lo  he  trans- 
ported to  the  inteiior  for  the  spring  sales,  ami 
when  a  delay  of  a  few  weeks  may  he,  and  often  is, 
iiicalculahly  injurious  tu  the  trade  of  a  wliule  com- 
munity. ll.\MILTOH. 
rhiladctphia,  January  \-ilh,  IS30. 

From  the  London  Jilechanic's  Magazine  for  October 
10,  ISiy. 

Grand  .Mechanical  Competition — Rjil-rond  Race 
fur  jU500. — The  great  rail  road  helwcen  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  heing  now  nearly  completed,  the 
directors  of  the  undertaking  some  lime  nf,a  an 
noiinced  that  tlicy  would  give  a  premiuiii  of  i^AOO 
for  the  locomotive en};ine,  which  should,  at  a  puhlie 
trial  to  be  made  on  the  first  of  the  present  iiiunlh  ol 
Oct.,  (afterwards  postponed  lo  the  Gth)  draw  on  the 
rail-way  a  given  wcisilit  with  the  greatest  speed  at 
the  least  expensS  'I'lie  offer  of  so  handsome  a 
premium,  and  the  brilliant  professional  prospects 
nbich  the  winning  of  it  pie-ented  to  mecbanical 
men,  naturally  excited  a  very  lively  spirit  of  com- 
petition among  them.  In  almost  every  quarter  of 
tlie  country,  engine  makers  and  engine  inventors 
»et  themselves  lo  work  to  secure  the  prize;  and  the 
lesult,  we  are  happy  to  say,  has  been  such  as  lo 
iVirnish  a  lasting  example  of  the  wisdom  of  callin;; 
into  action,  and  giving  fair  play  to,  the  general  tu- 
lent  of  a  counliy,  when  any  great  public  object  Las, 
Hs  ill  the  present  instance,  to  be  accomplished- 

.it  all  hands,  Ihe  directors  of  the  Liverpool  and 
Hanchesler  railway,  deserve  thanks  for  their  con- 
duct on  this  occasion;  from  their  constituents,  lur 
the  good  sense  and  liberality  which  dictated  a  coni- 
|ietilion  by  which  llie  capabilily  of  the  rail  way,  o 
do  all  that  was  promised,  and  much  more,  has  been 
at  once  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  and  the  chances 
of  a  prolitabte  return  for  the  money  inveslcijjn  It 
increased  at  least  tenfold;  from  the  owners  of  the 
competing  engines,  for  the  liberal  encouragement 
by  which  they  were  induced  to  s(ai<  for  the  plate, 
and  the  impartial  spirit,  (divested  of  all  local  and 
personal  inlluenccs)  in  which  the  competition  has 
been  conducted;  and  from  the  nation  at  large,  for 
the  powerful  impul-e  which  this  demonstration  of 
the  extraordinary  celerity  with  which  carriages  may 
be  propelled  on  rail-ways,  must  give  to  the  more 
extensive  adoption  of  this  mode  uf  conveyance 
liiroughout  tlie  kingdom. 

'I'he  principal  conditions  on  Khlrh  the  prize 
was  offered  were  these. —  1st.  That  each  engine 
entered  for  the  competion  should  wei^h  not  moie 
than  six  tons,  and  be  capable  of  drawing  afier  il, 
d  17  by  day,  on  a  level  plain,  a  train  of  carrinnes  of 
a  gross  weight,  equal  to  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  engine  itself,  at  a  rale  of  not  less  than  ten  miles 
per  hour,  with  a  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler  not 
exceeding  oOlb.  on  the  square  inch.  2.  'J'hat  the 
€n;:ine  and  boiler  should  be  supported  on  springs, 
and  rest  on  six  wheels,  and  the  height  from  the 
ground  lo  the  top  of  the  chimney  should  not  exceed 
lilleen  feel.  3.  Thai  the  engine  should  "eHeclnally 
coniume  its  own  smoke;"  and  4.  That  Iheie  should 
be  two  safety-valves,  one  of  which  should  be  com- 
pletely out  of  the  reach  of  the  engine-man's  inter- 
ference. 

The  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  directors  to  act 
as  judges  on  the  occasion,  were  .1.  U-  Rastrick, 
Esq.,  of  Stourbridge,  civil  engineer,  Nicholas 
Wood,  Ksq.  of  Killingswortb,  civil  engiaeer,  (au- 


'lior  of  the  exi  rllent  work  on  rail-Ways)  and   .lohii 
kiiinedy,  Emj.  of  M  .;ichc»ler. 

The  portion  of  the  railway  chosen  for  the  "run- 
ning ground"  was  on  the  Manchester  side  of  Ram 
hill  llridge,  (about  nine  miles  Irom  Liverpool; 
where  the  rail-way  rum  for  two  or  three  miles  on  a 
dead  level. 

Early  on  'I'uesday,  the  day  of  competition,  great 
crowds  of  people  were  a.ssembled  from  all  par^,  lo 
witness  the  sight.  There  were  many  individual 
who  had  come  hunilreds  of  miles  for  no  other  pui- 
pose;  and,  as  may  readily  be  supposed,  these  were 
not  iille  spectacle  hunters,  liut  ehielly  engineers  and 
men  of  science  capahic  of  appreciating,  iii  its  lull 
eMeiit,  the  great  importance  of  the  exi.ihilion. 

The  number  of  competitors  was  at  first  reported 
lo  he  ten,  and  we  have  reason  to  know  there  was 
at  least  as  many  engines  as  this  m  preparation.  In 
this  new  sort  of  race,  however,  as  in  olliers,  there 
were  some  withdrawn,  and  some  prevented  by  ac- 
cidents from  making  their  appearance;  and  the 
number  was  reduced  on  the  n.dii.ing  of  trial,  to 
live,  which  were  thus  desciibed  m  the  orticial  list  of 
the  running  coaches:  — 

No.  1.  i\Iessrs.  Urailhwaile  and  Erickson,  of 
London;  "'llie  Novelty;"  copper  and  blue;  weight, 
-  Ions  15  cwl. 

'J.  Mr.  Ackworth,  of  Darlington;  "The  Sans  Pa- 
reil;"  green,  yellow,  and  black;  weight,  4  tons,  8 
cwt.  2  qrs. 

3.  Mr,  Robert  Stephenson,  Newcaslle-upon  -Ty  ne; 
"Ihe  Rocket;"  yellow  and  hUck;  white  chimnej;' 
weight,  4  Ions,  3  cwt. 

1.  Mr.  IJrandreth,  of  Liverpool;  "The  Cyclo- 
ped;"  weight,  3  tons;  worked  by  a  horse. 

5.  Mr.  Burstall,  Edinburgh;  "The  Perseverance;" 
red  wheels;  weight,  2  tons,  17  cwt. 

The  engine  which  made  the  first  trial,  was  the 
"Rocket"  of  Mr.  Robert  Slc[ilienson  (llie  son,  we 
believe,  of  Mr.  George  Stephenson,  the  engineer 
of  the  rail-way.)  Il  is  a  large  and  strongly  built 
engine,  and  went  with  a  velocity,  which,  as  long  as 
Ihe  spectators  had  nothing  to  contrast  it  with,  they 
thought  surprising  enougii.  It  drew  a  weight  of 
twelve  tons,  nine  cwt.  at  the  rale  of  ten  miles  four 
chains  in  an  hour,  (just  exceeding  the  slijiulated 
minimum,)  and  when  Ihe  weight  was  detached  from 
it,  went  at  a  speed  of  about  eighteen  miles  an  hour. 
The  faults  most  perceptible  in  this  engine,  were  a 
great  inequality  in  its  velocity,  and  a  very  partial 
fulfilment  of  the  condition  that  it  should  "effectual- 
ly consume  its  own  smoke." 

The  next  engine  that  exhibited  its  powers  was 
"The  Novelty"  of  Messr.-.  Braitlnvaite  and  Erick- 
son. 'J'he  great  lightness  of  this  engine,  (it  is 
about  one  half  lighter  than  Mr.  Stephenson's)  its 
compactness,  and  its  beautiful  workmanship,  ex- 
cited universal  admiralion;  a  sentiment  speedily 
changed  into  perfect  wonder,  by  its  truly  marvel- 
lous performances.  It  was  resolved  to  try  fiist  its 
speed  merely;  that  is,  at  what  rate  it  would  go, 
carrying  only  its  complement  of  coke  and  water, 
with  Messrs.  Brailhwaile  and  Erickson  to  manage 
il.  Almost  at  once,  it  darted  off  al  the  amazing 
velocity  of  twenty-eight  miles  an  hour,  and  it  ac- 
tually did  one  mile  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
one  minute  and  53  seconds!  Neither  did  we  ob- 
serve any  appreciable  falling  off  in  the  rale  of 
speed;  it  was  uniform,  steady  and  continuous.  Had 
the  railway  been  completed,  the  engine  would,  at 
this  rate,  have  uone  nearly  the  whole  way  from  Li- 
verpool lo  Manchester  within  Ihe  hour;  and  Mr. 
Brailhwaile  has,  indeed,  publicly  oflered  lo  stake 
a  thousand  pounds,  that  as  soon  as  the  road  is  open- 
ed, he  will  perform  Ihe  entire  distance  in  that  lime. 
It  was  now  proposed  lo  make  a  trial  of  Ihe  "No- 
velty," with  three  limes  its  weight  attached  to  il; 
but  through  some  inattention  as  lo  the  supply  of 
water  and  coke,  a  great  delay  took  place  in  prepar- 
ing It  for  its  secoad  trip;  and   by  Ihe  time  all  was 


ready,  the  ilay  wh>  drawing  »o  near  lo  a  dote,  that 
the  director.  Ih.m^l.i  ,i  ,„o|„.r  („  ,1,  fer  Ihe  prote- 
culion  of  the  rompelition  (ill  the  following  day. 
Dticriplion  uf  the  Compttinif  Engine: 
1.  'I'liE  Nov»,i,Tr. 
The  external  view  of  "I  he  Novelty,"  will  al 
once  satisfy  our  readers,  thai  it  has  not  hern  unme- 
ritidly  extolled  by  all  hIui  have  teen  it,  (or  ila  an- 
gular lightness,  elegance  and  eompgclnrsn.  All  li>- 
comolive  engines  have  been  hiiherlo  »o  conslrueled, 
as  to  lequiie  a  separate  leioler  lo  carry  the  water 
and  luel  i.ecessar)  lui  liiese  ipcralions  (we  ciinnc.l  as 
yet  except  Mr.  Guriiey'r;)  but  "  Ihc  Novelty"  in- 
cludes within  itself  every  necessary  Hccomiuoda- 
lion  for  these  purposes,  and  is,  neverlhelcbs,  much 
lighter  than  any  engine  on  Ihe  oM  plan.  "The 
Rocket"  of  Mr.  Sti  phensun,  which  is  one  requiring 
a  separate  tender,  weighs  4  Ions  A  cwt  ,  while  "  Ihe 
Novelty"  weighs  only  -2  tuns  15  cwt.;  making  a 
difference  in  lavour  uf  the  latter  of  1  ton  b  cwl" 

■J'here  have  been  people  so  absurd  as  losay  there 
can  he  nutlmig  gained  by  eo  great  a  reduction  in 
Ihe  weight  of  an  engine  as  this;  that  it  is  "some- 
thing like  subsliluling  a  Scotch  galloway  for  a  good 
team-horse;  because  Ihe  lighter  the  engines  are,  the 
weaker."  We  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  .i  limit 
beyond  which  there  is  nolhlng  lo  be  gamed  by  les- 
sening the  weight  of  an  engine;  but  we  think  Ihe 
perlormances  of  "'J  he  Novelty"  furnish  abundant 
proof  that  this  engine  al  lea-l  has  not  approximated 
lo  that  limit.  The  plan,  besides,  which  the  judges 
adopted,  of  requiring  that  each  engine  should  diaw 
three  timet  its  own  weight,  Wdt,  calculated  to  prevent 
moM  effectually  any  delusion  on  this  head. 

'I'he  advantage  gained  by  such  a  reduction  in 
weight  at  "The  Novelly"  exhibits,  is  one  of  no 
small  moment.  On  Ihe  Stockton  and  Uarlinglon 
Railway,  the  enormous  weight  of  Ihe  engines  em- 
ployed (I'J  tons,  we  believe)  has  been  a  subject  of 
great  complaint.  "The  speed  of  Iho  engines,"  says 
a  writer  on  rail-roads,  "has  been  increased  on  the 
Uarlinglon  road,  by  substituting  wheels  of  4  feet 
diameter  instead  of  3;  but  these  working  upon  Iho 
plain  bars  cannot  be  case-hatdened,  for  tear  they 
should  turn  round  when  they  have  a  hard  pull — 
consequently,  they  are  cast  of  soft  iron,  which, 
from  Ihe  immense  weight  of  the  engines,  veart  into 
grooves,  lite  width  of  the  rails,  and  with  the  heavy 
drag,  bites  upon  the  rails,  and  twists  them  sideways, 
which  keeps  men  incessantly  upon  the  line  setting 
them  straight:  the  proof  is  obvious,  because  where 
the  engines  do  not  woik,  but  the  uagons  only,  tba 
rails  keep  their  positiun,  and  want  no  repairs. 

I'he  Directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway  having  Ihe  expeiience  of  these  results  be- 
loie  them,  very  wisely  made  superior  lightness,  one 
of  Ihe  foremost  qualifications,  which  should  ena- 
ble an  engine  to  be  ranked  as  "Ihe  most  improved" 
of  those  competing  for  the  prize.  'I'hey  announced 
ihat  "the  weight  of  the  machine,  with  its  comple- 
irent  of  water  in  the  boiler,  must  at  most  not  ex- 
ceed six  tont,  and  that  a  machine  of  lets  weight 
»ill  be  preferred,  if  it  drew  after  it  a  proportionaia 
iveight." 

The  means  by  which  the  inventors  of  "The 
Novelty"  have  been  able  to  combine  so  much  light- 
ness with  great  power,  will  be  unfolded  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  our  description. 

'I'he  annexed  engraving.  No.  1,  exhibits  the  ex- 
ternal elevation  of  the  engine.  K  is  the  carriage 
frame;  E  the  end  of  a  circular  boiler  which  passes 
iinderlhe  carriage  frametowards  Ihe  steam-chamber 
A;  L  a  hopper  to  receive  Ihe  fuel,  (which  is  ear- 
ned in  two  small  baskets  placed  on  Ihe  frame) 
whence  it  falls  through  a  pipe  in  Ihe  centre  of  the 
steam-chamber  A,  into  Ihc  furnace  S;  M  Ihe  ash  pit; 
U  and  N  two  working  cylinders  and  their  slides 
(one  of  each  only  is  seen  in  the  engraving;)  B  Ihe 
water-taok;  C  an  air-compressing  apparatus,  wbicb 
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acts  on  the  furnace  throiiKli  'he  medium  of  a  pipe 
that  passes  under  the  fratne«orl<,  and  ends  at  K; 
N  a  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  healed  air;  O  G  the 
connecting  rods  which  impart  the  action  of  the 
pistons  to  the  wheels. 

The  boiler  is  made  to  contain  about  45  pallons  of 
water;  the  diameter  of  each  of  the  cylinders  is  6 
inches,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  li. 

The  engraving,  No.  2,  is  intended  to  explain 
more  particularly  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of 
the  springs,  to  which  this  engine  is  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  its  superior  steadiness  when  in  action.     The 


axle-trees  are  fixed  to  the  iron  rod  A,  and  a 
sling,  C,  is  introduced  to  obviate  that  side  action 
which  would  otherwise  take  ('lace  between  the  rod 
and  the  carriage  frame  B.  Again,  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  springs  from  interfering  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  engine,  the  connecting  rod.D,  is  placed 
as  nearly  in  a  horizontal  position  as  |)ossib!e;  the 
connecting  rods  are  moved  by  bell  cranks,  E,  which 
are  connected  by  slings,  V,  with  the  ])iston  rod. 

The  wheefe  are  of  the  excellent  description  pa- 
tented by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Co.,  and  the  choice  of 
them  by  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Errickson   is  as 


strong  a  tribute  as  could  well  have  been  paid  to 
their  merits,  From  the  peculiar  manner  of  their 
construction  they  act  with  the  least  possible  inter- 
ference from  the  weight  of  the  engine,  and  being 
perfectly  cylindrical,  bear  equally  with  their  whole 
breadth  on  the  rails.  The  lightness  for  which  these 
wheels  are  famed,  is  not  in  this  instance  so  re- 
markable, "The  Novelty"  being  itself  in  its  main 
parts  so  light,  as  to  throw  other  things  in  compari- 
son with  it  into  the  shade.  Of  the  total  weight  of 
2  Ions  15  cwt.,  we  believe  IS  cwt.  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  wheels. 


NOVELTY,  No.  1.  BRAITHWAITE  &,  ERRICKSON. 


NOVELTY,  NO-  2. 
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(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
A  NERVOUS  LADY. 
The  necessary  connexion  lietwccn  a  well  regu- 
lated mind,  and  pcrlVcl  bodily  lieallli,  is  well  en- 
forced in  the  followina  passHge  from  "Law's  Seri- 
ous Call,  Sic."  in  which  he  shows  how  the  want  of 
the  former  is  allended  hy  Ihe  loss  of  the  laller.  01 
Mr.  Law,  liibbon  Ihe  hi^loriiln,  not  at  all  prone  to 
give  any  credit  to  Christian  professors,  is  compell- 
ed to  admit  thai  he  left  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  worthv  and  eminently  pious  m;iii,who  believeil 
all  that  be'prolessed,  and  practised  all  that  he  en- 
joined. We  shall  perhaps  be  found  more  than 
once  borrowing  from  Ihe  above-menlioned  work,  in 
regard  to  which,  Gibbon  says,  that  "his  precepts 
are  rigid,  but  they  are  formed  and  derived  from 
the  Gospel;  his  satire  is  sharp,  but  his  wisdom  is 
from  the  knowledge  of  human  life;  and  many  of 
bis  portraits  are  not  unworthy  of  the  pen  of  La 
Bruyere."  NVe  give  without  farther  preface  the 
promised  extract. 

"Criiii  is  always  telling  you  how  provoked  she 
is,  what  intolerably  shocking  things  happen  to  her; 
what  monstrous  usage  she  sulTer.s  and  what  vexa- 
tions she  meets  with  every  where.  She  tells  you 
that  her  patience  is  quite  worn  out,  and  there  is  no 
bearing  the  behaviour  of  people.  Every  as-sembly 
that  she  is  at.  sends  her  home  provoked;  something 
or  other  has  been  said  or  done,  that  no  reasonable, 
well-bred  person  ought  to  bear.  Poor  people  that 
want  her  charity,  are  sent  away  with  hasty  an- 
swers, not  because  she  has  not  a  heart  to  part  with 
any  money,  but  because  she  is  too  lull  of  same 
trouble  of  her  own,  to  attend  to  the  complaints  of 
others.  Cselia  has  no  business  upon  her  hands,  but 
to  receive  the  income  of  a  plentiful  fortune;  but 
yet  by  the  doleful  tune  of  her  mind,  you  vould  be 
apt  to  think  that  she  had  neither  food  nor  lodging. 
If  you  see  her  look  more  pale  than  ordinary,  il  h«>r 
lips  tremble  when  she  speaks  to  you,  it  is  because 
she  is  just  come  froin  a  visit,  where  Lupus  took  no 
notice  at  aH  of  her,  but  talked  all  the  time  to  Lu- 
cinda,  who  has  not  half  her  fortune.  When  cross 
accidenii  have  so  disordered  her  spirits,  that  she  is 
forced  to  send  for  the  doctor,  to  make  her  able  to 
eat,  she  tells  him,  in  great  anger  at  Providence, 
that  she  never  was  well  since  she  was  born,  and 
that  she  envies  every  beggar  Ihal  she  sees  in  health. 
"This  is  the  disquiet  lile  of  Ciclia,  who  has  noth- 
ing to  torment  her.  but  her  own  spirit. 

"If  you  would  inspire  her  with  a  Christian  hu- 
mility, you  need  do  no  more  lo  m.ike  her  as  happy 
as  any  person  in  Ihe  world.  Tins  virtue  wuuld 
make  her  thankful  to  God  for  hall  so  much  hcalili 
as  she  has  had,  and  help  her  to  enjoy  more  for  itu- 
time  to  come.  This  virtue  would  keep  otf  tremb- 
lings of  Ihe  spirits,  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  her 
blood  would  need  nothing  eUc  lo  sweeten  it. 


.\  New  Method  or  Ciiarrino  Wonn. 
The  last  number  of  Silliman's  .lourniil  contains  a 
description  of  a  new  method  of  cliarriiig  wood,  or, 
as  it  is  termed,  burning  charcoal,  discovered  by  a 
Mr.  Uoolitlle  of  Vermont.  The  attenlion  of  Mr. 
Doolittle  was  attracted  lo  the  subject  by  observing 
the  wasteful,  slovenly,  and  laborious  manner  in 
which  coal  has  hitherto  been  made  in  this  country. 
.\n  examination  of  a  charring  kiln  at  the  works  of 
the  West  Point  Foundry  Association,  suggested 
to  him,  that  a  kiln  built  above  ground,  with  vents 
that  could  he  come  at  with  readiness,  and  arching 
the  lop  over  "ith  an  iron  cap  in  the  form  of  a  dome, 
leaving  one  or  more  openings  in  the  side  for  the  ad- 
mission of  wood  and  the  extraction  of  coals,  would 
iinprove  Ihe  quality  of  Ihe  coals,  accomplish  an  im- 
mense saving  of  labour  in  the  use  of  kilns,  ami  pro- 
iluce  great  economy  in  wood.  An  experiment  realiz- 
ed his  iiiosl  sanguine  expectations,  lie  oblainctl 
fifly-five  lo  sixly  bushels  of  coals  lo  the  cord,  and 
of  a  quality  far  superior  to  coals  made  in  Ihe  ordi- 
nary way.  Thirty-five  bushels,  or  thereabouts,  to 
till-  cord,  is  generally  considered  by  colliers  as  a 
fair  yield.—  Boston  Palladium. 


ed,  and  the  progr' "h  of  Ihe  pupils  rigorously  exain- 
inrd,  not  only  at  stated  periods,  but  orc»»ionally, 
without  notice  lo  in*lructors  or  pupils  at  has  been 
suggested  by  the  instruclors  lhemsclvc«;  and  should 
any  thing  transpire  lo  impair  the  confidence  here 
expressed,  it  will  he  as  explicitly  revoked  at  it  it 
here  avouched  by  the  undersigned. 

.1.  S.  Skinkeii,  G\Vi:<CHltTE«, 

N.  Williams,  II.  N.  (hlles, 

K.  W.  Hall,.M.D.    Lous  IJairiy. 


;i£  IS'Al^l^lSL^c 


Baltimore,  Friday,  February  12,  1830. 
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SINGULAR  ROBBERY. 
The  coins  deposited  by  Ihe  Right  Reverend    Ihe 
Bishop  ol  Chester   within   Ihe   foundation   utone   ol 
the  church  of  Ashlon-under-Line,  were  soon  alter- 
wards  very  ingeniou>ly  extracted  from  ibe  cavity  ol 
the  stone,  and  a  scrap  of  paper,  containing  Ihe  fol- 
lowing lines.  Was  found  in  the  place  of  them: 
This  stone  Ihe  curious  fact  revealed, 
Th.it  various  coins  were  here  concealed; 
And  told  the  world  in  language  fair; 
A  bishop's  hand  had  placed  them  there, 
To  make  such  intormation  known; 
It  must  have  been  a  clever  stone; 
So  clever — it  perhaps  can  say. 
Who  'twas  that  stole  the  coins  away. 


The  Lafayette  Institction,  established  some 
months  past  by  the  highly  gifted  and  lamented 
Leopold  Le  Page,  will  be  continued,  according  lo 
his  design.  The  chief  objects  contemplated  in  its 
establishment  were  to  afford  lo  parents  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  thorough  instruction  of  their 
children,  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  J\Ialhcmatics, 
French,  Spanish,  and  drawing.  These  objects  it  is 
confidently  believed  may  be  anticipaleil  at  Ibis 
fchool,  so  far  as  they  depend,  as  they  must  always 
do,  on  Ihe  agency  of  competent  and  conscientious 
instructors;  sensible  of  Ihe  true  dignity  and  useful- 
ness of  their  occupation;  and  of  Ihe  high  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  those  who  undertake  lo  Kuide,  en- 
lighten, fortify,  and  polish  the  mind  and  manners  of 
the  rising  generation. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  English,  Latin,  Greek 
and  Mathematics,  by  Mr.  Rogers,  Ihe  Principal 
of  Ihe  school,  who  will  he  constantly  in  attendanCi,, 
and  who  is  well  known  for  his  thorough  and  success 
ful  mode  of  teaching  in  these  departments. 

The  Spanish  will  be  taught  by  Senor  Pketo,  as 
heretofore  in  the  same  school,  and  the  French  ami 
Drawing  by  Mr.  Breda,  who  though  not  yet  so  well 
known,  was  educated  at  the  Royal  College  of  Melz, 
the  most  dislingui«hed  in  France,  and  brings  the 
most  satisfactory  evidence  of  character  and  capa- 
bihty. 

With  such  guarantees  for  the  best  results,  Ihe  un- 
dersigned tike  the  responsibility  of  recommending 
the  Lafayette  Institution  to  the  patmnage  ol 
those  who  entertain  a  due  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  being  well  grounded  in  classical  learning, 
and  the  great  value  of  a  practical  knuwleilge  of  Ihe 
French  and  Spanish  longues.  so  lar  as  lo  fpeak 
ihem  for  professional  and  business  purposes.  '1  hey 
have  no  interest  in  the  Hiatler  beionci  that  w' 
every  one  must  feel  in  the  cause  of  ediiralion; 


Jj' Silkworms — Cloruret  or  Lime. — We  ob- 
serve a  paragraph  going  the  rounds  of  Ihe  papers 
which  states,  that  "according  to  a  memoir  publish- 
ed by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  F'rance, 
the  use  of  the  chlorurel  of  lime,  fur  the  purpose  of 
purifying  the  air  in  places  where  silkworms  are 
kept  in  large  numbers,  is  found  to  be  very  benefi- 
cial. The  mortality  so  common  in  this  insect  from 
the  miasma  of  the  atmo-phere  is  thus  prevented." 
We  are  glad  lo  see  Ibis  information  extensively 
disseminated  under  any  circumstances;  as  much 
good  will  result  from  il  lo  the  cause  of  the  silk  cul- 
ture in  the  United  Slates.  But  why  do  our  pub- 
lishers shut  their  eyes  to  every  thing  that  originates 
at  home,  and  so  greedily  seize  upon  every  thing  of 
foreign  origin?  Why  was  not  the  same  fact  as  ex- 
tensively published  last  summer,  when  it  was  laid 
before  the  public  in  one  of  our  most  extensively 
eirciilatiiigjournals?  Was  it  because  an  American 
bad  made  ihe  discovery,  and  it  wanted  the  appro- 
batory seal  of  foreign  scientific  societies? 

Chloruiet  of  lime  (or  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  chloride  of  lime,)  was  used  last  spring  by 
Gid  on  B.  Smith,  of  Baltimore,  in  his  silk  estab- 
lishment, with  the  most  decided  advantage— saving 
bis  whole  stock  of  worms  from  the  disease  by 
which  they  were  attacked. and  which  swept  several 
other  establishments  entirely;  and  an  account  of 
the  discovery  and  the  result  of  Ihe  experiioent  was 
published  in  the  American  Farmer.  Bui  it  origi- 
nated in  the  United  Stales,  and  had  not  received 
the  sanction  of  foreign  science,  and  hence  it  was 
not  copied,  that  we  can  learn,  into  a  single  Ameri- 
can paper.  The  same  individual  has  made  other 
improvements  in  the  silk  culture,  which  in  France 
would  have  obtained  the  "society's  medal;'  but 
they  must  come  from  Europe  before  they  will  be 
received  even  as  a  graluitij  iieie. 


O"  The  great  ami  growing  importance  of  the 
gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  extract  that  we  have  been  kindly 
permitted  lo  make  from  a  letter  aildressed  to  Major 
Carsoii,  a  represenlalivs  in  Congress  fiom  Ihat 
stale — now  in  this  ciiy. 

.Wot-»(ih(oic»i,  A".  C.  Jan.  IS,  I8S0. 

Deal-  6"ir,— I  have  recently  ohseived  in  looking 
over  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  (hat  a  resolution 
has  been  introiluced  by  you.  lo  establish  a  branch 
of  the  U.S.  Mml  in  the  gold  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina: and  although  I  have  not  Hie  honour  of  beine 
personally  acquaiiit-'d  wiili  you,  )et  Ihe  iHleresl  I 
feel  on  the  subject  has  induced  me  to  address  Ibis 
letter  to  you. 

In  Ihe  county  of  Cabarius  in  which  I  reside,  con- 
siderable  interest  m  manifested   on  Ihe  subject    of 
oncl    Ihat  which  jyoor   resolution,  and   a   strong  memorial   could   he 

nt    np    to    Coni:res«,  if  it   would    be  necessary.  In 


would  they  presum<-  thus  to  subniil  their  names  lo  !  fact  no  proposition  could  have  more  unaninmy  in 
the  public  in  connection  with  a  sui  jecl  of  so  much  its  favour;  i.nd  when  lb.-  nwnbrr  of  persons  engag- 
interest  to  all  parents,  were  it  not  to  comply  with  a  I  ed  in  gold  nunine  is  considered,  as  well  a-  Ibe  qiian- 
fairand  reasonable  appeal  to  their  judgment  and  |  (i/y  "f  g'dd  produced, ibere  ceriainly  can  be  no  doubt 
P3„jo„r  ih  .1  we  are  entitled  to  the  care  of  Ihe  government. 

To  the  assurance  here  given  of  great  confidence  In  the  single  county  of  Cabarru.  there  will  shortly 
in  the  probilv.  diligence  and  capacitv  of  the  gentle-  he  in  operation  engines  or  ma.  binerv  .it  six  dilTer- 
men  associated  as  instructors  in  the  Lafayette  In-  'ent  plares  on  extensive  p'ans-  (Jnr,  (Mr.  Gel.lon  s,) 
stitution,  the  undersigned  have  added  a  stronger  I  nas  lately  started,  and  IhooKh  his  ore  is  considered 
pledee,  in  having  selected  it  for  their  own  children.  I  poorer  than  most  in  Ihe  county,  has  produced,  it  is 
The  conduct  of  the  school  will  be  carefully  obserr-  'said,  135  dwts.  per  day,  which  would  be  annually 
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89,000  (Iwls.  or  jirj.lOO;  t^ikinj;  lliis  .is  Ihc  basis  of 
an  estimate  f(ir  the  couiify.  the  amount  produced 
hy  maaliiiiery.  (to  say  nolliin^  of  what  ia  found  hy 
hand,)  would  he  $-210,000  annually,  to  which  twenty 
Uiousand  dollars  may  be  added  for  what  is  founil 
by  hand;  this  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
wtlent  of  the  golil  operations.  Mr.  bi^sel,  an  ex- 
perienced miner  of  Mecklenburg,  I  am  informed, 
extends  his  ealiinate  for  next  year,  to  one  mdlion 
dollars  in  this  state. 

The  inconvenience  of  transporting  gold  to  the 
mint  at  Philadel|ihia  is  considerable,  and  attended 
with  some  ri>k.  'I'here  is  great  ditrerence  in  the 
fineness  of  gold  from  dilTerent  mines,  besiiles  which 
it  is  difficult  to  guard  again>t  fraud,  in  mixing  it 
with  baser  metals  and  otherwise.  If  the  govern- 
ment would  only  eitablish  an  assayer's  ollice,  and 
receive  gold,  giving  cerlilicates  as  is  done  at  the 
mint  in  Philadelphia,  it  would  be  of  very  consider- 
able benefit." 


COKTENTS  OF    THE   A.MERIC.\N  TuRF    REGISTER  AND 

tJPORTiNu  Magazine,  No.  ti,  for  February,  1&30. 
Portrait  of  American  Eclipse,  ii/  Uurand. 
Memoir  of  American  Eclipse — Pedeslrianism  ex- 
traordinary in  Fiance — Uecolleclions  of  Eclipse 
nnd  Cocur  de  Lion  —  Bagdad,  notice  of — !^ally  Hope 
and  o'her  progeny  of  Sir  Archy — Oscar,  memoir 
of — Transport,  tier  performances — Instances  of  re- 
markable speed — Sir  Archy,  his  dam,  and  their  pro- 
geny— Correction  of  errors — Taming  Wild  Horses 
— On  breaking  Horses — Diarrhu;a  in  Horses,  treat- 
ment of — On  the  use  of  the  rifle — On  gunning, &c. — 
Philo,  a  celebrated  Pointer,  notice  of — Deer  shoot- 
ing ill  Georgia, — Song,  "Let  gay  ones  and  great'' — 
Sports  of  Missouri — Recipes,  for  distemper,  for  kill- 
ing vermin,  for  coughs  and  colds  in  dogs — Bear, 
natural  history  of — Woodcock,  natuial  history  of — 
Robin  Red  lireast,  its  mocking  talent  —  Deer  hunt- 
ing in  New  Jersey  —  .\nliquity  of  Cock  Fighting, 
anecdotes  of — Game  CiJcks,on  breeding — Rindis 
bacber,  the  dislingui-hed  young  artist — Bcion;<pHrle, 
great  equestrian  performance  by — Sporting  Intel- 
LioE.sct/,  Fox  hunling  in  Fairfax,  Virginia — Grand 
Circular  fox  hunt  in  Washingtim  County — Races  at 
Uoydlon,  Va.  Montgomery,  Alabama — New  Hopi- 
ami  Columbia— List  of  Stallions  for  1830— Tt;KF 
Register,  Pedigrees. 


Latest  Foreio.n  Ne»»5. 

From  Liverpool. — The  packet  ship  Florida, 
Capl.  '1  inkhani,  arrived  at  New  York,  Friday  even- 
ing from  Liverpool-  Capl.  T.  sailed  on  tlie  Ut 
January ,  consequently  the  intelligence  from  Lon- 
don is  not  so  late  as  was  leceiveil  by  the  Hannih.il. 
We  give  below  an  extract  from  a  commercial  let- 
ter. 

LiVEKPOOi.,  Pec.  31. — Since  the  IClh  inst.  the 
value  of  American  cotton,  except  the  (iricsl  sorts, 
has  risen  quite  3-»d  per  lb.  and  in  the  best  qualities 
the  advHiice  is  nearly  4  per  lb.;  new  Buweds, 
(hough  in  small  quantity  commanding  7d  per  lb. 

Naval  stores  exhilul  small  slocks,  and  in  expec- 
tation of  ibis  circumstance  an  advance  has  been 
paid  in  hulh  'I'lirpenliue  and  Tar.  Of  the  furiiier 
about  S!^0  barrels  good,  not  liiie.ha\e  hern  sold  at 
Us  6d,  per  cwt,\Mih  I  100  his.  inferior  at  U-  UiUup 
to  lis  3d,  for  iliiddliig  qualily.  during  the  week.  In 
Tar,  toil,  we  note  a  s.ile  of  .|  in  b|,.  (.ood  quality  al 
I'is  to  lis  3d  per  bid.  tbi-  being  9d  to  Is  per  bhi. 
higher.       I'he  stock  of  Hallic  '\'ai-  is  moilerate. 

Carolina  Rice  conlinii's  iiiurli  depressed,  nnd 
veiy  little  huMness  is  transacting  in  the  article,  the 
d>-maiid  for  sometiiiif  past  having  been  aliiiO'-l  en- 
tirely conliued  to  the  export  orders,  and  the  stock 
is  quite  equal  to  the  expecleil  vent  for  it. 

The  market  has  opened  for  Haxseed  by  one  sale 
of  100  hhdb.  al  60s  which  is  lower  than  ihe  opening 


price  of  Ihe  previous  year,  it  appears,  however, 
raiher  a  criterion  of  the  opinion  of  Ihe  im[)orler8, 
Ihan  any  proof  of  what  course  the  spring  demand 
may  lake.  It  is  yet  loo  soon  to  form  an  opinion  of 
the  wanis  of  this  country,  and  most  probably  little 
business  will  be  transacted  in  this  article  for  some 
weeks  to  come. 

Some  variations  have  taken  place  in  ashes  during 
Ihc  week.  Pot  has  been  of  heavy  sale,  and  mostly 
at  3!ls  percwi.  as  Ihe  slock  of  that  description  is 
by  no  means  so  small  as  lo  induce  speculative  ope- 
rations at  Ihe  present  comparatively  high  rates, 
and  two  or  three  more  arrivals  are  expected  from 
Canada.  Of  Pearl,  however,  there  is  a  very  light 
slock,  and  in  anticipation  of  this,  '243  was  paid  early 
this  week  for  120  lbs.  and  that  price  is  firmly  con- 
tended for. 

Prices  Current  in  Boston,  February  5. 

Apples,  best,  bhI.  t.lo  a  2.-23.  BeuKs,  while,  bushel 
.75  a  1.00.  /jcfj,  mess,  bbl.  9.25  a  9.50;  carco  No.  1, 
1.15  a  8.00;  No.  2,  6.T5  a  T.OO.  Butter,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .12  a  .14.  Cheese,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.  Fhur,  Bajliinore  Howard-st.  5.60  a 
5.15;  Genesee,  5.75  all. 00;  Kye,  best,  3.P2a  S.S7.  Groin, 
Corn,  bu.  .62  a  63;  Kye,  .lb  a. "8;  Barley  .62;  Oats  .40  a 
-42.   Hogs'-Lard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  .8J.  Pork,  clear, 

bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.50  a ;  Cargo,  No.  I. 

a  12.50.  SecJs,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Itye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3-00;  Ked  Top. 62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.. 33  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  33  a  .50; 
Ued  do.  Northern,  .7  a  -S;  French  Sugar  Beet  \. 50;  Man 
ijel  Wurzel  — .  lyoot.  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .40  a 
45;  do.  do  unwashed,  .25  a  .30;  do.  three-fourths,  wash- 
ed, .32  a  .35,  do.  half  blood,  .30  o  .33;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .28  n  .30;  Native,  washed  .23  a  .30;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  1st  sort,  .40  a  — ;  do.  2d  sort,  .28  a. 31;  do. 
Spinning,  1st  sort,  33  a  .35. 

Prices  Current  in  jVcto  Vork,  Februm-y  6. 

Bees-wax,  yellow  .22  a  23.  Co/(o»i,  New  Orleans  .10 
a  .124;  Lpland,  .Si  a  .lOi;  Alabama,  9  a  14.  Collon 
Bn!;ging,  Hemp,  yd. .  18  a -21 ;  Flax. 13a. 18.  /'(ox,  Ame- 
rican, 7  aS.  y-';iiX':fC(i.rough,  cask  11.25  a  1 1.50;  clean  12. 

«o«r,  N.York,  tibl.  4.75  a  Canal  .i.25  a  5.62J;  Balt- 

llowardst.  4-87' a5-00;  Hichmnnd  city  mills,  —  a : 

country,  4-75  a  4  871;    Alcxand'a,  4.70a  5;    Fredericks. 

burg  4!624  a ;  I'elersburg,  4.70  a  4,75  Kyc  Flour, 

3.50  a  3  62i;  Indian  Meal,  per  bid.  2.37^  a  2.50;  per  hhd 

a  13  Oil.    Ginin,  \\  beat,  Genesee,  1.03a  1.06;  V  ir. 

80  a  90;  live,  Noi  111,  65  a  70;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  .30  a 
62;  Barley,  65  a  .68;  Oals,  South  and    North,. —  a. — ; 

Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7-00  a  8.00.  Pro- 

tiJNions,  Beei,  mess  8.25  a  R-50;   prime  5.75  a  6.25;  cargo 

a4-50;  Bolter,  N.  Vork,  .  12  a  - 16;  shipping, -6  a  1(J; 

l.ard,  -5  a  -6;   Poik,  mess  II. 00  a   12;  prime  9  00  a  9.50 
Prices  Current  in  PItitadelphia,  Febniary  S. 

Bees  trnx,  yellow  — .a. 22;  7?(on,^,  bushel  Jl. 00  a  1.25, 
Beef,  mess  10a  10.60,  prime  8  a9-00, cargo  7;  Butter,  No 
I,  'sa -,  No.  2,  6- a--;  t'ol/ou,  New  Orleans  .104  a.U'J; 
Upland  10.  a. 11,  Tennessee  BJ  a  .lOJ,  Alabama  9',  a 
iO!i;  Fe.:IUcrs,  South.  .33  a  .34,  West-  .30  a  .32;  Fini  .1^ 
a -8-     f(oiir,  sup.  4-50,  fine,  4.  I2<,  a  — ;  Rye  3.25  a  3.75; 

Corn  meal,  hds.  1 1.00  a ,  bis. a  2.061 ;   I'taxseeJ. 

cask  10  23;   bu.  1.30  a ;    Grnin,— Wheal  90   a 

Kje  60  a  52,  Corn  I.e.  while,  .36  a. 38, 1,  c.  yellow,  38 
a  .40,  u.  c.  round,  .40  a  .44;  Oals  .26  a  .30,  Barby,  Pa. 
-60  a  .62;  do.  Fast. .—  a .— ;  black-cycd  Peos  .40  a  .50. 
I  lams,  .Icrsey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .7^  a  .8; 
//nil;..  220  a  226;  /.arrf,  .5  a  .61;  Oi(,  linseed,  68  o70;  Pmk; 

mess,  1 1.23  a ,  prime  10.60  a  I  I;   cargo  9-00  a  9-50, 

«ic«,2  60a3.2o;  Todnfco,  Kentucky  .5a  .7,Vir.  44  a. 7; 
ll'oo/,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a  .22,  half  blood  .26  a  . — ; 
three  ipinrlers  lilood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 

DURHAM   SlIORF  HORNS  FOR  SALK. 

The  Mihscrilirr  oilers  for  sale  low,  if  applied  for  soon, 
two  very  line  lull  blooded  Improved  Durham  Short  Horn 
Heifers,  iiinclcen  and  twenty  monllis  old.  They  will 
be  delivered  in  I'liiladelphia.. 

Further  parliciilars,  with  a  description  of  the  animals, 
may  bu  had  hy  addressing  the  subscriber,  to  the  care  of 
Messrs.  \.  &  U.  Ralston,  Philadelpliia. 

JAMES  COX. 

Philiiilelpliia,  February  6,  1830. 


ALMANAC. 


1830. 

EBRUAHY 


Saturday, 13 

Sunday 14 

.\liinday. 1.5 

Tuesday, IG 

Wednesday,..  17 

Thursday, 18 

Friday, 19 


Sun.  Length 

Rises.       Sets,    of  days. 


6  45 

5  15 

6  44 

5  16 

6  43 

5  17 

6  42 

5  18 

6  40 

5  20 

6  39 

5  21 

6  38 

5  22 

Moon, 
rises. 


H.     M. 

10  .so 

10  32 
10  .S4 
10  36  I 
10  40 
10  42  I 
10  44   1 


II. 


M. 


10  44 

11  40 
morn. 

0  36 

1  33 

2  36 
»  24 


Moon — Last  Quarter,  15th,  5h.  45m.  Mom. 


BAIiTiniOBZ:   PBICES  CTJHBEnTT. 

Corrected  for  the  Jlmerican  Far^ner. 

Baltimore  Mabkfts. — The  harbour  being  still  closed 
hv  ice,  there  is  little  business  doing — few  sales  of  flour, 
and  our  quotations  arc  generally  nominal.  The  wagon 
price  of  Howard  street  flour  is  §4  a4. 12^.  There  u 
litlle  wood  at  the  wharves,  and  the  market  is  well  sup- 
plied with  beef  on  the  hoof. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
Rrnund  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
3-00;  brown  and  red  6.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00 —Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.30  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  line,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  comprise  2  hogsheads  Maryland,  14 
lilids  Virginia  and  9  hhds  Ohio. — Total  25  bhds. 

Fi.otm — best  white  wheat  family,  J6.73  a  6.24 — su- 
per. Howard  st.  4.26  o4.37,i — city  mills,  4.00; — Sus- 
quehanna,   Corn  Meal,  bbl. a  2.26— Graim, 

be>t  red  wheat,  . —  a  .80;  best  while  do.  -85  a  -90, 
ordinary  to  good,  . —  a  .70 — Corn,  old  white,  .38  a  39; 
yel.  40n  — ;  new  40o — Kve,  .46  0  48:  Oats,  31  a  SO; 
Beans,  90  0  1.00— Peas,  66  Clover  seed,  5.00  a  4  24 
—  Ti.motht,  2  a  2.60-Orciiari)  (Jrass,  1.75  a  2 — Herd's, 

o  ; — Lucerne  .374  a lb. — Barlet, Flax- 

»£i-:n,   1-20 Cotton,  \  ir-  .94  o.lOi  Lou.  .11  •    IS 

— Alab.  -94n  .11— Tcnn.  -94  a  .10— N.  Car.  .84  a  .9{  — 
Geo.  .9n  .  10— Whiskey,  h lids.  1st  p.  .21  a  214;  in  bbl«. 
.22\  n  23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — 
washed,.  18  n. 20— crossed,. 20  n-22  -threc-quarler, -!3 
«.30-(iill  do-  .30 o  .35,  accord'g  to  qual  — Hemp,  liussin, 
ton, $215  a  220;  Country. dew-roUed,  I20n  140— waier- 
rotted,  nOo  190 — Fish,  Shad,  Susquehanna.  No.  l.hbl 
6.50:  do- trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  a 

S.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna   No.  1,  bbl.  3.74  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,600  o No.  2,  5.57  a No.  S. 

3.75 Bacon,  boms,  Ball,   cured,  -9  n  .94— Feathers, 

-30  0  31  — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  6-CO  a  5-J6; 
ground,  1 .26  bbl.-  Prime  Beef  on  the  Imof,  .4.00  <i  4-iO 

—Pork   on   the  hoof, a  5  00— Pine  Wood,  by   tti* 

vessel  load,  2.76— Oak  Wood,  3.76— Hickory, 5.60 


CONTF.NTS  OF  THIS  NLMBEH. 
On  the  Management  of  Lands  permanently  under 
Grass;  Perennial  Grass  Lands  fit  for  Mowing;  Kivej 
Meadows;  Meadows  most  suitalilc  for  Irripilion:  I'p- 
land  Meadows;  Culture  of  Upland  Meadows.  To  Ue- 
movc  Ant-hills;  On  Rolling  Grass  lands,  &c.  from  Lou- 
don's FncyclopMlia  of  Agriculture— On  the  CultiTalion 
of  the  Red  Carrot,  and  its  value  as  food  for  the  horse  — 
Spanish  Lucerne- Kxtract  frum  the  Annalc«  d'Horticul- 
tiire  dc  Paris;  On  the  process  which  Nurserymen  adopt 
to  obtain  ameliorated  Fruits,  and  that  which  Nalurc  ap- 
pears 10  employ,  hy  M.  Poilcaii— Advantages  of  F.ngrafl- 
ing  Native  (irape  Vines  with  Ihosc  more  delicate  anil 
choice— The  Cork  Tree- Essay  on  Railroads,  by  Ham- 
ilton, continued;  (irand  Ilail-road  Race  on  the  l,iver(>o.>l 
and  Manchester  Rail-road;  Description  of  the  NoveliT 
Locomotive  Kngine,  with  engravings — A  Nervous  Laily 
—.Singular  Robbery— New  Method  of  Charring  Wood— 
F.ditorial,  Gidd  Mines  of  South  Carolina;  Silkworms  and 
Chloride  of  Lime;  LafayeUe  Institution  in  Baltimore  — 
Latest  Foreign  News— Prices  in  the  Boston,  New  Vork, 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Markets— .\lmanack. 


Printed  everv  Friday,  at  Five  Dollars  per  annum,  for 
JOHN  S.  sklNNEK.Kdilor.by  John  D.  Tot,  corii«r 

of  St.  Paul  and   Market  streets. 
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AOZLXCUIiXURB. 


iFr.'iM  tlic  Wislorn  Tiller.) 

THE  SUGAR  CLLTURK. 

.igrieuUural  Hocieltj  of  Balon  Rouge. 

Dtcfinbn-  8,  18i9. 

i>iiice  (lie  report  of  tlic  'i6(h  i>c|>(eii)her,  inaiie 
with  reference  to  llie  Circular  of  ftlr-  Ciurleyi  b)' 
our  coiiiniitlee,  three  lianl  iVosIs  producing  ice,  tnd 
happening  before  the  usiinl  season  of  cold  In  Ibis 
country,  viz.  on  Mond.iy  Jlilh  Ocloher,  and  Tues- 
day the  lOlh  and  Wednesday  the  I  Hh  ol  IVoveni- 
ber,  »«id  followed  by  a  scries  of  ivariii  leather, 
raising  the  mercury  lo  7(W  of  Farenlieit,  have  done 
immense  damage  to  the  sugar  canr;  (he  iiijury 
i-iwiiiiencing  at  the  top,  and  descending  gradually 
10  the  other  parts,  so  as  to  require  llie  cme  (o  be 
cut  every  day  lower  and  lower,  and  at  |>tescnt  oc- 
casioning a  pure  loss  of  (he  half  of  every  staJk. 
The  .\gricul(ural  Socic(y  of  Balon  Houjie  think  it 
their  duly  lo  add  (o  their  report  of  (he  '2(jlli  Sep- 
tember, these  new  and  important  facts,  which  cor- 
robora(e  (he  opinion  they  had  before  enleitained, 
th^t  the  abolition  or  reduction  of  lliiee  cents  a 
pound  on  foreign  brown  sugars  iniporleil  inio  the 
United  Slates,  would  be  a  frightful  cahiuiity  lo 
Louisiana;  and  (he  Society  has  resolved  to  render 
the  expression  of  (heir  opinion  public,  by  causing 
it  lo  be  inserted  in  (he  Baton  Rouge  Uuzette,  wi(h 
the  signa(ure  of  their  rrcsiden(  and  Secre(ary,  in 
order  (hat  facts  so  positive  and  important  niaj  be 
universally  known. 

Baton  Rtu^e,  Sept.  26,  ISt9. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  JJa- 
loii  Rouge,  held  the  :26th  Septeoiber,  lt«'29,  th«  fol- 
lowing report  wassubmilled  by  Messrs.  F.  Duplan- 
tier,  Bessy,  and  Deljellievre. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  with  your  instructions 
•  t  your  meeting  of  (he  jih  of  (he  present  mouth,] 
to  prepare  a  statement  in  answer  to  (he  questions  I 
proposed  by  (he  Hon.  H.  H.  Gurley,  reladve  to  su- 1 
gar  es(ablisbuien(s  in  Louisiana,  we  submit  the  f)l- 1 
lowing: —  { 

t^uery  lit.  \\  hat  will  the  capitnl  of  »  f»U  regu- 
lated sugar  estate  average  to  each  band  employed 
ia  its  cultivation? 

.3ufwer.  $-297  50,  100  gross  proffuct, (See  NoteA.) 

i^uenj  iud.  What  is  (he  aimiial  t-.vpense  of  a  su- 
^ar  estate  per  hand,  including  overseer's  wages, 
horses,  mules,  work  o.\en,  fuel,  physician's  bills, 
and  all  other  charijea? 

..iiiswer.  jlfio  per  hand.  (See  Note  B-) 

Querij  od.  What  interest  will  a  well  managed 
sugar  plantation  give  per  annum  on  its  capital, 
taking  one  year  with  another  for  five  years,  alter 
deducting  the  expenses  and  charges  on  the  same? 

uliisicer.   10  3-7  percent,  perannum.  (SeeNotcC.) 

t^uery  -W/i.  How  many  acres  of  lanil  is  required 
for  each  hand  einployuit  in  cultivating  the  cane,  I 
and  what  proportion  of  wood  land.'  j 

«3iistrer.  Two  crops  of  cane  are  generally  made  j 
in  succession  on  the  same  land.  nam<ly,  one  ofi 
plant  cane,  and  one  of  raloon,  after  winch  it  lies  j 
fallow,  or  is  planted  in  Indian  corn  cr  peas.  A  suf- 1 
t^cient  quantity  of  cane  to  plant  two  hundred  aciesl 
is  preset ved  yearly.  I 

Query  C)tli.  How  many  acres  of  cane  will  one 
man  lend  and  harvest.' 

Ji,$\cer.  One  man  will  tend  5  acres  as  before! 
slalcdin  answer  'lib, besides  cutting  his  prnporlionj 
of  wood  for  fuel,  and  ploughing  -M  acres  of  fallow  j 
ground. 

Query  ~lh.  What  quantity  of  sugar  is  an  average | 
product  of  an  acre  of  cane,  and  bow  many  gallons] 
of  molasses? 

Jiiineer.  1000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  -25  gallons  of! 
molasses. 
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(^iiery  SM.  What  is  Ihr  miieial  price  of  sugar 
and  mulasses  when  sold  by  the  crop? 

.'litneev.  Sugar  at  Oi  cents  per  lb.  and  aiolasses 
at  1.1  rents  the  gallon. 

(i^/rri/  S</i.   What  per  cent,  is  considered  equiva 
lent  to  the  risk  of  ca|>ilal  in  slave  properly? 
.7/iUffc   -a  per  cent. 

Qdcry  mil,.  What  elVect  would  the  repeal  of  the 
duly  of  3  percent,  on  foreign  sugar  have  upon  (he 
prodiicdon  of  the  article  in  Louisiana. 

.iiiawer.  The  rapid  and  inevitable  ruin  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cane  wouhl  bu  the 
consequence.  Referring  lo  answer  .S.  Aole  C.  a 
sugar  plantation  of  1-200  acres,  cultivated  by  SO 
hands,  estimated  together  with  the  purchase  of 
land,  negroes,  callle,  horses,  inqilemenis  of  husban- 
dry, brick  buildings,  mill,  boilers,  ttc  the  establish- 
ment of  a  smaller  plantation  being  porliunably  more 
cxjiensive,  we  es(iiiia(e  a(  '  $147,200 

But  it  must  be  remarked  that  of  the 
1-2(10  acres  of  land,  IIH)  being  in 
wood  land  and  -lOO  in  fallow,  there 
remain  only  100  acres  actually  culti- 
vated in  cane,  yielding  1,000  lbs.  of 
sugar  per  acre,  as  already  slated, 
making  in  the  whole  400,000  lbs. 
which  at  51  cents  would  give  2-2,000 

The  molasses  aa  sl.iicd  ai  -25  gallons 
the  acre  would  amount  to  10,000 
galls,  which  at  IS  cents  would  give  1,800 

Gross  product,  -  §23,800 

Deduct  for  food,  clolliing,  medical 
allendance  and  medicines  for  ne- 
groes, food  for  callle  and  horses; 
overseer  and  sugar  maker's  wages, 
taxes,  deaths,  wear  and  tear.  [Seo 
Note  B.]  -  -  -  8,330 


Nett  product  -  §15,470 

Or  10  J  7  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  of 
jjl47,200  as  calculated  for  a  sugar  plantation  of 
1-200  acres  and  80  hands.  Now,  if  Congress  should 
repeal  the  duty  of  3  per  cent,  per  lb.  on  the  iinpor- 
tatioii  of  foreign  sugars,  it  is  eviden(  (ha(  the  price 
of  that  of  Louisiana,  now  5i  cents  per  lb.  would 
tall  to  3  cents  and  perliaps  lower,  and  In  i(i  ,•««<,: 
for  molasses,  hence  the  400,00o'  lbs.  at  3  cents 
would  only  amount  lo  -  -  $12,000 

And  the    10,000  gallons  of  molasses  at 

10  ceuU,  to  -  -  -  1,000 


Gross  product,  -  §13,000 

From  which  deducting  the  expenses, 
which  would  still  be  (he  same,  name- 
ly, -  -  -  -  8,330 

Would  have  -  §4,670 

As  the  small  Income  from  a  capilal  of  §147,000, 
which  would  now  produce  an  interest  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum,  instead  of  10  3-7  per  cent,  as  before 
slated.  In  such  a  country  as  Louisiana  where  the 
rate  of  discount  of  the  banks  with  endorsements  or 
mortgage  including  charges,  amounts  lo  !)  per  cent, 
and  out  of  bank  is  still  higher;  and  where  Ihe 
Ktealer  pail  of  Ihe  capital  employed  in  e'tablishing 
ihe  ne>v  sugar  plaiilaiions,  has  been  borrowed, 
what  but  certain  ruin  would  be  Ihe  fate  of  ihe  un- 
fortunate proprietors,  condemned  lo  pay  In  or  12 
per  cent,  interest,  and  after  all  his  labor  and  time 
make  only  3  per  cent.  Such  however,  is  the  desti- 
ny which  awaits  Ihe  sugar  planter  of  Louisiana  if 
Ihe  iliiiy  of  3  per  cent,  per  pound  were  repealed  or 
any  purl  of  it,  as  Ihe  least  diminution  would  be  a 
premium  to  the  foreigner,  who  notwithstanding  Ihe 
duly  imports  two-lilths  of  Ihe  sugar  consumed. 

Query  1  HA.  Please  state  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  at  this  lime 
and  i:s  annual  increase  in  Ihe  slate  for  the  last  lire 
year». 


.hiswer.  About  Inrly-llve  millions  of  dollari.  of 
which  Ihirtv-one  millions  for  Ihe  old  sugar  etlablitb- 
menis,  and  fourteen  millionn  for  lln!  211  newly 
erected  work«,  which  will  be  in  operation  this  pre- 
sent year  182!).  (.Sec  Note  I)  ]  It  i,  .upposc.l  tho 
capital  employed  in  sugar  works  did  not  rxcrt.i 
twenty  millions  live  years  ago,  but  has  gradually 
increased  lo  foil\-five  millions  of  dollars. 

(^iiery  VltU-  \\  Ml  nol  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  an- 
swer for  refining  as  well  as  the  West  India  sugar:* 
If  there  be  a  ditiercnce  in  this  respcci,  alale  in 
what  particular. 

.'hnwer.  Louisiana  sugar  by  refining  yields  only 
from  30  to  35  per  cent,  whd-l  the  West  India  su- 
gar yields  from  45  to  50  per  cent. 

NOTES  llf    EXPLANATION  OF  THE    ANSWERS  TO  MR.  11. 
H.  OURI.EY'S  (iUESTIO.VS. 

Note  A.— 5000  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  pro- 
duct of  5  acres  of  cane,  at  100  lbs. 
per  acre,  at  5i  cents  per  lb.  -  §'175  00 

125  gallons  of  molasses  at  18  els.  per 
gallon,  at  the  rate  of  25  gallons  per 
acre,  -  -  .  -  22  50 


Total  of  Ihe  gross  product  of  one  hand,     §297  50 

Note  B. — The  annual  expense  of  a  plantation 
containing  1200  acres,  cultivated  in  cane  by  ^0  ne- 
groes, IS  as  follows: 

Salt  meal,  spirits,  .  .       |830 

Clothing,  namely,  shirts,  pantaloons, 

woollen  coats,  hats,  shoes,  Stc.  -     1,200 

Medical  attendance  and  medicines,  40O 

Indian  corn  at  5  bits  per  barrel,  -         I,00i) 

Overseer  and  sugar  maker's  salary  -    1,000 

Stale  and  parish  taxes,  -  -  300 

Annual  losses,  namely,  the  21  per 
cent,  as  staled  in  the  answer  to 
question  9,  on  a  capital  of  §50,- 
000  in  negroes,  §1,250 

Ten  pairs  of  oxen  at  $50,  500 

Ten  horses,  at  §100  each,  1,000 

Repairs  of  boilers,  two  sets,  550 

Repairsof  ploughs,  carts,  &c-       300  S,600 


<JIS,3S0 
Which  sum  divided  by  80,  Ihe  number         " 
of  hands,  gives  §105.     The  gross  an- 
nual product  of  a  hand  being        -  297.50 
And    Ihe  annual    expenses    as    slat- 
ed,           ....  105.00 

Leaves  a  nell  annual  product  of  vl92.50 

Note  C— ls(.  Statement  of  interest  10  3-7  per 
cent,  on  capilal. 

1200  acres  at  50  dollars,  -  <60,000 

SO  hands  at  ;J60o  ami  charges,  -      '50,000 

40  pairs  of  work  oxen  at  j;50  per  pair,        2,000 
40  horses  at  i^IOO  each,  -  -         4,000 

A  horizontal  sugar  mill,        -  -  4,000 

2  sets  of  boilers  necessary  for  a  plan- 
tation of  500  acres,  at  1,500  dolls, 
each,  ....  3000 

Buildings,  viz.  sugar  house,  mill,  cur- 
ing house,  ...  22,000 
12  carts  at  100  dulls,  each,           -  1,2011 
30  ploughs  at  10  dulls,  each,                •  300 
I  pair  of  limber  wheels  at  200  dol- 
lars, hoet,  spades,  axes,  harrows, 
scythes,            ....        7()o 

^147,200 

2nd.  Statement  of  gross  product. 
1000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  acre,  accord- 
ing to  note  A,  at  5i  els.  per  lb.       -         ^55  00 
25  gallons  molasses  at  13  cents,  -        .(50 


Total, 


^59  50 
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c.:5-2.3,bOO 
"   8,330 


ijO.bO  per   acre,  multiplied  by   400 

acres,  gives 
Deduct  annual  expenses,  per  note  B. 

Leaves  netf,  jyil  J.'l^O 

Yielding  an  interest  of  10  3-7  per  cent  on  llic  ca- 
pital of  147,200,83  calculated  for  a  sugar  planta- 
tion of  liOO  acres,  cultivated  by  80  hands. 

Note  D.— Statement  of  the  calculation  of  45 
inillion  dollars — From  a  careful  account  taken  in 
the  month  of  August  last,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
crop  of  sugar  amounted  to  88,878  hogshead  of  1000 
lbs.  each,  dividing  by  400  hhds.  the  product  of  a 
sugar  plantation  of  1200  acres  we  have  222  1-5  su- 
gar establishments  at  147,200  dollars  capital  each, 
which  amounts  to  $.;i, 597,840,  say  31  millions  for 
the  4S3  old  establishments,  staled  to  be  in  opera- 
lion  at  the  time  the  account  was  taken,  and  for  the 
214  newly  erected  works  to  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  also  stated  in 
said  amount  of  13,999,887  dollars,  say  fourteen 
millions. 

Note  E.— For  last  paragraph  of  (he  letter  in  answer  j  heads  from  400  acres,  is   rather  above  than  below 
to  J\Ir.  H.  H.  Gitrley.  the  true  estimate;  and  that  it  must  be  understood  to 

Introduction  of  foreign    sugars   during  the  year   apply   in  cases  when  no  accidents  occur,  such  as 


sary  for  a  sugar  farm,  such  as  carpenters,  coopers, 
brick-makers,  blacksmiths,  masons.  Sec.  are  valued 
at  more  than  six  hundred  dollars. 

In  the  annual  expense  of  establishing  a  sugar 
plantation,  a  number  of  little  articles  have  been 
passed  over,  all  of  which  together  are  by  no  means 
inconsiderable,  viz.  the  charge  of  keeping  the  land 
and  roads  in  repair,  the  purchase  of  materials  for 
fencing,  the  expense  incurred  by  the  elopement- of 
slaves,  the  purchase  or  construction  of  hogsheads, 
casks,  &.C. 

Thus  we  find,  that  summing  up  all  contingent  ex- 
penses, a  sugar  plantation  of  1200  acres,  would  re- 
quire a  capital  of  150,000  dollars,  to  wit:  50,000 
for  the  land,  50,000  for  the  purchase  of  negroes, 
and  50,000  for  improvements,  cattle,  and  implements 
of  hu3ban<lry. 

If  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans,  there  are 
plantations  that  yield  more  than  one  hogshead  per 
acre,  we  should  consider  the  fact,  that  the  more  we 
are  removed  from  this  latituile,  the  less  productive 
is  the  cane.  We  arc  therefore  of  opinion  that  our 
estimate  of  one  hogshead  per  acre,  or  of  400  hogs 


talion,  nor  inquire  whether  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  only  revenue  is  derived  from  the  customs, 
we  can  dispense  with  them,  with  advantage  to  our- 
elves,  or  even  without  danger  to  the  Union.  We 
arc  sufficiently  aware  of  the  salutary  cfTccts  of  the 
tariff,  since  it  rewards  the  industry  of  one  of  our 
States,  and  has  been  so  framed,  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  foreign  sugar,  as  to  be  of  advantage 
to  our  finances,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  admits 
that  quantity,  which  Louisiana  fails  in  supplying, 
would,  were  we  to  repeal  it,  tend  greatly  to  injure 
our  domestic  manufactures.  Our  sole  design  has 
been  to  prove,  that  by  annulling,  or  even  diminish- 
ing the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  the  inhabitants  of 
Louisiana  would  sustain  an  irretrievable  injury. 


1828,  compared  with  the  crop  of  Louisiana  durin 
the  same  year  according  to  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  dated  February  18lh  of  the 
present  year,  (1829,)  the  unrefined  sugars  importe<l 
into  the  United  States,  from  the  30]h  September 
1827,  to  the  30lh  September  1828,  amount  to 
51,6SG.955  lbs.  valued  at  3,031,004  dollars,  which 
is  nearly  the  two-thir<ls  of  the  sum  total  of  our  crop 
of  the  year  1828,  amounting  at  the  most  to  eighty- 
ei^ht  thousand  hogsheads  of  one  thousand  pounds 
each,  valued  at  5i  cents  a  pound;  sixty  thousand 
hogsheads  of  which  have  been  sent  by  sea  by  Lou- 
isiana to  her  sister  states,  and  28  thousand  have 
been  sent  up  by  the  river,  or  consumed,  or  refined 
in  Louisiana,  a  sum  of  four  millions  and  eight  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  dollars. 

Baton  Jto^ue,  Sepltmher  2C,  1829. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  IJaton  Rouge  to  the 
Hon.  II.  H.  Gurley,  member  of  the   House  of  Ke- 
prcsentativcs  in  Congress. 

atr, — A5  nil  .i-dcuuural  malio'-'"  '■«  wiihl..  our 
special  province,  we  have  Ihouubt  it  our  duty,  in 
consideration  of  the  interest  of  Louisiana,  to  reply 
to  your  circular  of  the  25tli  of  July. 

To  our  answer  to  your  twelve  queries,  we  will 
annex  a  few  explanatory  observations. 

As  there  are  in  this  state  plantations  of  more  than 
three  thousand  acres,  and  tilled  by  more  than  two 
hundred  negroes,  and  on  the  olhrr  hanil.  many 
farms  of  20  negroes  only,  we  have  taken  as  a  mc 
dium  an  cstabli-hmcnt  consisting  of  twelve  hundred 
acres,  cultivated  by  eight}  han<ls.  It  is  probable 
that,  at  the  termination  of  the  year  1828,  our  more 
extensive  plantations,  to  the  number  of  four  hun- 
dred and  cishty,  bore  an  avcrajic  of  six  hundred 
acre?;  each  farm  yieldinc  annually,  two  hundred 
hogsheads.  But  it  appears  evident,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  clearing,  improving  the  lands,  &.c.  com- 
paralivply  tcreater  for  the^e  establishments,  would 
leave  but  a  trillini:  profit  for  those  planters  wh 
make  less  than  two  hundred  hn;;-.he.ids.  Hence  hc 
have  chosen  as  a  jusi  medium,  a  farm  of  twelve  hun- 
dred acres,  by  no  means  disproportional  to  our  ag- 
ricultuial  situation. 

A  susjar  plantation  of  twelve  hundred  acres,  to  be 
well  worked,  wouM  require  a  force  of  eighty  hands. 
In  the  prices  we  have  fixed  on  land  and  negroes, 
on  the  expenses  necessary  for  building,  the  pur- 
chase of  cattle,  &.C.  we  have  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated. Within  the  distance  of  fiflccn  leagues  fron) 
New  Orleans,  lands  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
suo'ar  could  not  be  purchased  at  fifty  dollars  the 
acre,  and  vnung,  vigorous,  Creole  negroes,  or  such 
as  are  acclimated,  or  understand  some  trade  neces- 


early  frosts,  heavy  winds,  &.c.  Finally,  if  in  the 
last  year  there  were  even  a  few  instances  of  plen- 
tiful crops,  in  which  each  negro  is  represented  as 
having  made  more  than  $192.50,  they  are  happy 
and  extraordinary  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  in 
opposition  to  which,  a  number  of  planters  could  be 
cited,  who  have  not  made  '$150  per  hand,  although 
the  quantity  of  sugar  made  in  1828,  has  rendered  it 
a  memorable  epoch  for  Louisiana. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  diminished  and  diminishing 
price  of  cotton,  not  repaying  the  planter's  toil, 
and  the  belief  that  the  duty  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  sugar  would  be  permanent,  have  induced 
many  to  incur  heavy  engagements,  in  proportion  to 
their  means  which  they  could  not  meet,  if  instead  of 
a  return  of  10  per  cent,  they  derive  an  income  of 
only  8  per  cent. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  nor  from  you, 
sir,  this  truth,  that  the  repeal  of  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  would  be  most  disastrous  to  Louisiana,  since 
il.o  i..im»n<!»  rapital  employed  in  700  sugar  farms, 
and  estimated  at  forty-five  millions  of  dollars,  would 
sustain  an  immediate  decrease  of  fifty  per  cent,  that 
we  would  hear  of  nothing  but  failures  and  forced 
sales,  that  in  a  climate  like  ours  in  which  to  a  humid 
atmosphere  is  joined  an  intense  heat,  interrupted 
by  untowanl  and  alternate  series  of  continued 
rains,  after  long  droughts;  where,  on  account  of  the 
humidity,  we  can  cultivate  with  success,  neither 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  fiax,  the  vine,  nur  the 
olive; — where  we  have  been  compelled  to  abandon 
the  cultivation  of  indigo,  on  account  of  the  ravages 
of  insects,  and  where  at  last  even  cotton  must  be 
forsaken,  when  (as  has  already  been  nearly  the  case) 
it  will  be  found  insufficient  for  the  support  of  the 
labourer,  and  yet,  sir,  might  Louisiana  still  pros- 
per, were  she  not  depriveit  of  the  sole  hope  sllord- 
ed  her  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  but  without  that 
resource,  in  this  said  Louisiana,  the  lands  unrulti- 
vate.d  would  become  of  little  value  and  soon  cover- 
ed by  the  magnolia,  a  tree  unfit  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose, and  even  rejected  as  fuel,  by  the  masters  of 
steamboats,  (who  find  its  llame  neither  sutlirienlly 
strong  nor  lasting,)  and  our  soil  now  so  rich  and 
fertile,  wouhl  become  a  vast  forest  of  useless  trees. 
It  may  be  asked,  how  the  West  In<lie«,  aftc^r  pay- 
ing the  duty,  can  still  profit  from  the  exportation  of 
sugar,  and  that  tee  caimot? — The  answer  is  simple. 
I'laced  in  the  most  favorable  of  climates,  their 
crops,  throughout  the  year,  are  uninterrupted, 
whereas  we  have  hut  two  months  for  the  rolling  of 
ours.  Besides  this,  oilier  causes  operate  in  Iheir 
favour,  it  is,  by  no  means,  our  intention  to  enter 
into  political  lubjecls,  examine  the  right  of  impor- 


(From  the  Richmond  Enquirer.) 
TOBACCO. 
We  have  promised  the  first  space  we  could 
spare,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Convention,  to  the 
following  excellent  communication.  It  is  a  word  in 
season  upon  one  of  the  most  interesting  depart- 
ments of  our  Rural  Economj'.  It  is  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  planters  in  the  county  of  Louisa — 
whose  tobacco  uniformly  commands  in  the  Rich- 
mond market,  Ihe  first  chop  prices.  His  precepts, 
therefore,  arc  confirmed  by  his  own  experience.  We 
rccomniend  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  subscri- 
bers who  are  engaged  in  cultivating  the  "Indian 
weed." 


To  the  Editors, — I  have  had  it  some  time  in  con- 
templation to  express  my  sentiments  relative  to  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  tobacco,  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  every  Virginia  planter 
to  reserve  as  much  plant  land  as  he  can,  for  future 
years,  as  it  will  probably  become  very  scarce. 
Having  made  many  experiments,  I  find  it  the  most 
judicious  plan  to  commence  the  preparation  of 
such  land  in  the  month  of  August  or  by  the  first  of 
September.  It  should  be  first  covered  over  with 
manure,  to  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  and  this  ma- 
nure should  be  immediately  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
sfratum  of  green  wood.  The  land  should  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  ibis  situation ,  until  ibe  first  of 
Janu.uj-,  wlien  it  sboubl  be  burnt  and  sown  as 
usual.  A  bed  having  undergone  this  process  it 
productive  of  many  more  plants  than  one  of  a  li- 
milar  dimension,  prepared  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  drawn  much 
sooner. 

New  land,  intended  for  tobacco,  should  be  well 
grubbed,  Sic-  It  should  then  be  coullered  at  least 
four  times,  observing  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the 
coulter  every  time.  The  coulter  should  be  siic- 
ceedeil  by  a  harrow,  the  application  of  which 
should  be  repeated,  until  all  the  roots  upon  the  sur- 
face are  gathered.  The  land  should  then  be 
checked  off,  with  a  coulter,  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  three  inches. — A  small  plough  should  be  run 
twice  on  each  side  of  the  impression,  made  by  the 
coulter,  forming  a  bed  which  should  be  crossed  by 
a  shovel  plough  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  three 
inches. 

The  prosecution  of  this  course  not  only  tends  to 
abridge  labour,  but  it  tends  to  preserve  the  tobacco 
from  the  fatal  effects  of  drought,  much  longer  than 
the  usual  mode  of  cultivation.  In  new  l.md,  pre- 
pared in  the  above  manner,  «  labourer  can  make 
two  thousand  hills  per  day-  Old  land  should  be 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  except  that  the  coul- 
ter should  only  be  used  to  lay  off  the  land.  A  la- 
bourer in  old  land  thus  prepared,  can  make  four 
thousand  hills  per  day. 

Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  manure,  I  think  it 
best  to  open  a  trench  with  a  large  plough,  into 
which  the  coarser  part  of  the  manure  should  be 
placed;  upon  this  trench  the  hills  should  be  made, 
and  the  manure  should  be  stirred  as  little  as  possi- 
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ble;  i(  will  act  suflicicnlly  soon  to  iiiivkc  a  good 
crop  of  tobacco.  In  cultivating  n  crop  of  tobacco, 
I  think  llic  coulter  siiouM  be  used  more  than  any 
other  instruiuont.  It  should  be  sullered  to  run  ten 
or  twelve  inches  deep;  more  moisture  will  be  im- 
parted to  llio  plant,  and  it  will  not  sutler  as  much 
Irom  drought  as  tobacco  cultivated  in  the  usual 
manner. 

Upon  common  land,  we  should  never  exceed 
eight  leaves  in  topping.  If  it  be  topped  higher, 
the  bottom  leaves  will  be  perfectly  ripe  and  on  the 
decline,  when  those  on  the  top  arc  green  and  grow 
ing.  But  upon  land  of  a  superior  quality,  tobacco 
should  be  top|w?d  to  twelve  and  sixteen  loaves;  if 
topped  lower,  the  Cbrcs  will  be  coarse,  and  the  to- 
bacco will  be  consequently  less  valuable  than  of  a 
more  silky  aspect. 

I  think  it  an  expedient  plan  to  take  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plant  (a  few  days  before  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  be  cul)  four  or  live  leaves,  which  will 
make  very  good  lugs.  The  balance  of  the  plant 
having  been  protected  from  the  dirt,  by  the  bottom 
leaves,  will  be  clean,  and  when  stripped  can  be 
sorted  with  greater  facility  than  it  could  be  if  the 
bottom  leaves  were  to  remain.  After  cutting,  the 
planter  should  consider  what  kinds  of  tobacco  will 
best  suit  the  buyers.  If  he  conclude  that  they  will 
most  admire  the  Piebald,  he  should  proceed  to 
hang  it  upon  the  scalTold,  crowding  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  it  impervious  by  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  lower  e.\tremilies  should  approach 
80  near  the  ground  as  not  to  be  agitated  by  the 
winds.  Green  brush  should  be  placed  around  the 
scall'old  to  shield  the  tobacco  from  sun  and  air.  It 
should  remain  in  this  situation  about  four  days,  at 
the  expiration  of  »vhich  time,  it  will  be  yellow.  It 
should  then  be  put  into  the  house  and  cured  by 
kilns.  I  recommend  kilns,  because  they  cure  to- 
bacco without  impregnating  it  with  smoke,  and  be- 
cause the  house  is  not  exposed  to  accidents  from 
fire,  as  it  is,  in  the  old  way. 

If  the  planter  wish  to  cure  his  tobacco  a  nutme<; 
colour,  be  should  put  it  upon  the  scatl'old  in  (he  or- 
dinary manner,  where  it  should  remain  lour  or  five 
days.  It  should  during  this  time  be  as  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  as  possible.  After  going  through 
this  process,  it  should  be  taken  down  and  cooped — 
it  should  remain  cooped  until  it  becomes  warm; 
after  becoming  warm,  it  should  be  put  into  the 
bouse,  and  cured  by  the  application  of  heat  through 
a  kiln.  As  to  the  piebald  tobacco,  I  think  the  time 
not  far  ofl'  when  it  will  be  objected  to.  I  believe 
that  a  portion  of  it  always  will  be  highly  esteemed, 
but  such  as  is  artificial  will  undergo  an  unfavorable 
change  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

If  it  be  desirable  to  retain  any  particular  colour 
on  a  given  tobacco,  it  will  be  necessary  to  pack  it 
down  as  soon  as  it  can  be  packed  with  safety.  In 
stripping,  the  four  lop  leaves  should  be  put  into  one 
bundle,  which  will  probably  be  the  best  of  the 
plant.  Those  which  arc  next  best  should  be  put  to 
themselves,  which  two  kinds  should  be  kept  and 
pressed  sipHratfly.  After  tobacco  is  stripped,  it 
should  be  put  into  boxes  and  kept  in  this  situation 
until  the  first  of  March,  when  it  should  be  hung  up 
by  tying  two  bundles  together,  which  can  bn  cas-ily 
done  with  strings  made  of  corn-husks.  This  is  a 
much  better  plan  Ih.in  to  separate  the  leaves  and 
hang  the  bundles  astride  sticks.  'I'lie  bundles  will 
remain  perfectly  straight  while  suspended  upon  the 
stick;  by  pursuing  the  old  mode,  they  will  be  apt 
to  become  crooked.  It  should  remain  hunj;  up 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  hard  and  moderately  soil 
again:  it  should  then  be  taken  down  and  put  into 
the  boxes  again,  where  it  should  remain  covered 
with  plank  doors  and  weighted  with  stone  until  the 
first  of  June,  when  it  should  be  taken  out  for  llic 
purpose  of  pressing.  If  upon  opening  the  boxes  it 
be  found  to  be  loo  hard  for  pressing,  it  should  be 
tpread  over  the  floor  and  (binly  covered  with  green 


clover  or  oats;  under  which  it  should  rcuKiin  a  few 
hours.  Upon  being  examined,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  sulliciently  soft  (or  pressing.  It  should  llun  be 
taken  from  beneath  the  clover  and  replaced  iii  the 
boxes,  out  of  which  it  can  be  taken  and  pressed  at 
|>lca>ure. 

The  pursuance  of  this  course  not  only  lends  to 
bring  (he  tobacco  in  pressing  order,  but  it  tends  to 
promote  an  uniformity  of  odour.  The  hogsheads  in 
which  tobacco  is  packed  for  market,  should  be  com- 
tiosed  ol  limber  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  shoulil 
lie  placed  where  there  is  no  probability  of  their 
getting  wet. 

'I'obacco  often  sustains  damage  before  it  gets  to 
market;  and  the  deluded  owner  attiibutcs  it  lo  the 
negligence  of  the  managers  of  the  warehouse. 
Tobacco  houses  should  be  properly  crammed,  Iliat 
the  tobacco  may  not  be  exposed  lo  the  changes  of 
the  weather.— I  Ihink  it  very  well  lo  have  windows, 
that  ihe  tobacco  may  he  ventilated  upon  particular 
occasions.  A  Planter  or  Louisa. 
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(From  the  Troy  Sentinel.) 
T0I3ACC0-SEGARS. 

In  the  summer  of  1823,  I  made  an  expcrimcnl, 
ray  hrst,  in  the  cullivalion  of  tobacco,  which  result- 
ed so  favorably,  as  to  have  caused  a  great  many  in- 
quiries, lo  all  which  I  propose  to  give  answers,  in 
this  communication.  Early  in  1828,  a  friend  sent 
me  some  seed  of  the  very  best  Spanish  tobacco  for 
-egars,  cultivated  in  Cuba,  and  about  Ihe  same 
time  I  received  from  an  old  gentleman  of  about  SO 
years  of  age,  a  parcel  of  the  Kites'  Fool  seed,  with 
a  letter  ol  directions  for  raising  the  tobacco,  from 
pLinting  the  seed,  lo  curing  the  leaf,  which  must 
liave  occupied  him  a  day  or  two.  He  was  an  ex- 
pel lenced  cultivator,  in  the  modes  of  Virginia  and 
Ihe  Carulinas.  With  these  means,  and  some  gar- 
den ground  in  good  order,  I  delermined  on  making 
an  experiment.  The  seed,  both  kinds,  was  sown  in 
.seed  beds,  in  April.  The  plants  came  up  in  May, 
were  transplanted,  and  flourished  well.  1  used  no 
hot  bed,  nor  any  forcing  process. 

Knowing  Ihe  mild  quality  of  the  tobacco  of  the 
tropics,  it  occurred  to  me,  that  compared  with  the 
production  from  Ihe  same  seed,  in  our  country,  and 
lar  north  of  Ihe  tropical  climates,  lliis  so'  very 
strong,  that  so  weak,  so  mild,  there  musl  be  some 
other  cause,  perhaps,  only  in  the  mode  of  culliva 
tion.  How  would  it  do,  to  pull  ofl"  the  leaves  ivhei 
only  partly  grown?  On  seeing  some  of  the  best  sam- 
ples of  the  segar  tobacco,  best  Spanish,  in  Albaii) 
or  Troy,  some  hanks  of  which  I  procured,  my  sus- 
picion seemed  to  be  cunfirmed,  or  so  far,  at  "least, 
as  lo  induce  me  to  try  this  way,  in  an  attempt  lo 
raise  tobacco  lor  my  own  scgars.  The  sam[Jles 
were  from  Havana,  and  I  kept  them  by  me  till  my 
experiment  was  completed,  and  completely  success- 
ful, as  others  say,  who  have  tried  my  tobacco. 

Some  of  my  little  crop,  perhaps  20  plants,  of 
each  kind  of  seed,  I  suflercd  lo  grow  till  the  heads 
became  ripe,  as  it  is  termed,  began  lo  grow  spoiled 
with  yellowish  spots,  and  Ihe  leaves  to  become 
crimped  and  rullled,  turning  up  around  Ihe  edges. 
These  were  then  cut  up,  and  hung  in  the  shade  till 
sufliciently  dried,  when  the  leaves  were  sirifiped  ofl, 
and  cured  in  the  usual  way.  This  tobacco  is  very 
strong,  fit  only  for  "nefrro  heads,"  Ihe  leaf  Ihick 
and  heavy,  and  Ihe  stem  and  fibres  very  large.  No 
difference  in  favor  of  Ihe  plants  from  ihe  Spanish 
seed. 

All  Ihe  rest,  say  about  150  plants,  managed  like 
the  abo\e,  at  first,  set  out  in  rows  of  two  feet  apart, 
were  the  suhjecls  of  experiment.  I  let  some  of  the 
leaves  grow  to  more  than  a  third  lo  a  half  their  na- 
tural size,  when  Ihcy  were  pulled  ofT  and  the  little 
sucker  leaf,  just  above  the  sicm  of  each,  was  per 


ber,  Ihe  day  befoie  the  fir,t  fro.t.  The«,  Je.vM 
make  a  very  mil. I,  pleasant  tegHr,  from  whJU.  I 
have  had  0000  made,  ..  good  a.  I  tri.h  lo  .moke. 
1  he  produce  from  each  plani,  was  strung  up  by  it- 
self, and  those  so  managed  yielded  two  lo  three 
limes  BS  much  leaves,  as  Ihe  first  mentioned, 
"raised  as  every  body  raises  lobacco." 

When  Ihe  leaves  ripened  on  the  plants  first  no- 
ticed, soraclime  about  the  rai.ldle  of  Au(juil,  I  cut 
ofl  Ihe  main  slaJk,  near  Ihe  ground.  To  try  Ihera 
for  a  green  crop.  I  kepi  ihe  young  shoots  and  scions 
suckcred.  and  thinned  out;  and  cured  them  also, 
by  Ihemsp.lves.  They  make  mild  segars,  pleasant. 
like  the  rest. 

If  I  were  lo  raise  any  more  tobacco,  for  segars, 
I  should  pull  all  Ihe  leaves  when  about  one  third 
grown,  siring  Ihcm  on  twine,  by  passing  a  threaded 
needle  through  llie  ihick  part  of  each  leaf  and 
stalk,  hang  Ihem  in  a  shady,  airy  place  lo  dry,  then 
lay  Ihein  in  heaps,  for  21  to  3C  "hours  lo  sweat,  and 
Ihcn  call  the  tobacco  cured  fil  for  market. 

I  have  plenty  of  lobacco  seed,  and  will  give  to 
any  one'  that  will  cullivale.  Il  is  an  exhausting, 
unprofitable  crop. 

When  the  best  samples  of  American  tobacco, 
were  selling  at  2  lo  3  cents  a  pound,  mine  would 
have  brought  l-2i.  Yours, 

H.  G.  Spafpobd. 
Lansingburgh,  Jan.  27,  1830. 


(From  Hayward's  Science  of  Agriculture.) 

FegctabU  and  jlnimal  Matter  in  .Stables  and  Yard* 

injurious  lo  Horses  and  Cattle. 

Whilst  recommending  Ihe  careful  and  efl'ecfual 
draining  of  stables,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
urine,  as  the  most  valuable  part  of  animal  manure, 
I  also  state  a  circuaistance,  which  cannot  be  thought 
unworthy  of  notice  lo  agriculturists,  which  occur- 
red to  mc,  to  show  how  necessary  this  is  also  to  Ihe 
health  of  animal.". 

I  took  possession  of  some  stables,  with  Ihe  hor- 
ses that  had  been  sometime  kept  in  Ihem,  and  lo  my 
luisfoilune,  in  a  very  sliorl  nine  1  round  iliat  the 
horses  kepi  in  those  stables  had  been  subject  lo 
Ihal  dreadful  disease,  called  Ihe  mad  staggers,  for 
several  years.  Some  horses  had  died,  and  the 
horses  then  there,  and  which  had  been  for  some- 
lime  kept  in  the  stables,  were  in  a  wretched  con- 
dition. 'I'wo  fine  fresh  horses  which  were  put  into 
Ihem,  were  within  a  few  months  seized  with  the 
mad  staggers,  and  one  of  Ihem  literally  killed  him- 
self by  knocking  his  head  against  the  manger  and 
stall;  the  other  was  saved  by  copious  bleeding,  and 
removed  into  a  fresh  stable,  but  was  so  reduced  as 
to  be  lessened  in  value  one  half.  My  neigh- 
bours ailvi,-ed  Ihe  pulling  down  Ihe  stables,  con- 
sidering Ihe  disease  inlectious;  bul  having,  on 
going  into  Ihe  stable;  early  in  Ihe  morning  been 
almost  suflbcaled  and  blinded  by  obnoxious  gas,  I 
examined  Ihe  floor  and  drains,  when  I  found  the 
former  lo  consist  of  large  burr  stones,  laid  on  a 
slid'  clay;  and  the  floor  sunk  so  low  below  Ihc 
drain,  as  nol  lo  admit  of  Ihc  draining  away  of  the 
urine.  This  struck  me  to  be  a  suflicient  cause  lo 
allect  Ihe  brain  of  any  animal  confined  in  il,lhc 
same  as  it  had  the  horses.  I  therefore  had  the  floor 
taken  up,  relaid,  and  properly  drained;  and  Ihe 
walls  and- ceiling,  manger,  cribs,  Sic.  washed  wilh 
quick  lime;  and  from  thai  lime  for  ten  years  I  have 
never  had  a  diseased  horse. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 

DISEASED  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  complianirc  with  the  request  of 

your  correspondent,  A.  L.  H.  (vide  N.  E.  ?'.,  Jan. 

I)    for   some    advice    relative    to   what    he    dc- 

mitled  lo  grow  lo  about  the  same  size,  when   this]  scribes    as    a   destructive  malady    in    his  flock   of 

was  pulled,  and  so  kept  on,  till  the  lOib  of  .Novem-   sheep,  1  beg  leave  to  iaform  bim  of  the  result   of 
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niv  experienoc  and  observaiion  for  several  year>, 
durinp  "fiich  my  flock  has  risen  from  five  hundred 
to  near  Iwo  thousand. 

I  have  heard  and  read  much  of  the  diseases  of 
fheep,  and  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in 
my  own  case,  by  discovering  no  disea^-es  but  the 
following:  Scourhig,  arising  from  unsteady  and  in- 
judicious feeding;  worms  in  the  head,  attributi-d  to 
'he  fly;  and  old  age.  In  regard  lo  worms  in  the 
head,  I  am  inclined  to  consider  this,  also,  as  inci- 
dent to  poor  keeping,  which  predisposes  the  ani- 
mal to  disease. 

1  have  seen  all  the  symptoms  named  by  A.  L.  M. 
allendinj  my  young  sheep,  and  could  trace  the 
cause  directly  to  gross  negligence  in  (he  keeper, 
from  scanty  subsistence  at  critical  periods.  Such 
as  weaning  time,  change  from  grass  lo  hay,  and 
from  hay  to  grass.  No  animal  requires  more  me- 
thodical treatment  than  the  sheep.  The  great  de- 
sideratum seems  to  be,  to  keep  them  in  as  -jniform 
a  condition  as  possible.  Not  too  warm,  or  confin- 
ed; ueither  starved,  or  surfeited. 

A  New  York  Fakmer. 

Saratoga  Counlr/,  JV.  Y.  Feb.  I,  1830. 


XNTE&NilZi  Z]VZPB.0V£M:Z]NT. 


(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
ADVANTAGE  OF  THOROUGH  CULTURE. 

We  understand  that  the  following  is  the  amount 
of  produce  raiseil  on  a  farm  of  forty-eight  acres  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Boston,  (forty-eight 
acres  excluding  building  grounds.) 

a  tons  of  English  hay. 

A  small   lot   of  Lucerne,  valued   (cut  green  for 
fodder)  five  dolKirs. 

SOO  bushels  potatoes. 

417       "       beets. 

400       "       mangel  wurtzel. 

886       "       oril  tons  carrots. 

Pasture  for  1-1  cows  9  weeks,  (afterraath.) 

'2i-2i  bushels  barley. 

900        •'         onions. 

100        "         parsnips. 
1000  cabbages. 

600  bushels  lurnlps. 

Si     tons  squashes. 

Cash  received  for  vegetables  gl.SOfi.G'l. 

Amount   used    in    a    large    victualling   concern 
S175. 

Celery  on  hand,  valued  at  f5. 


KT7XlAZi  ECOXfOnXV. 


ESSAY  ON  RAIL-ROADS. 

(Conlinued  from  p.  382.) 
from  ike  London  JJeclianic's  Magazint,for  Oct.  M,  1829. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  this  inlcresliiig  and  imporlant 
conipeliliun.  We  now  propose  to  resume  the  sub- 
ject de  novo,  and  lo  go  into  it  with  all  the  fulness 
and  circunistanlialily  nliich  it  so  pie-euiineiitly  de- 
serves. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  the  information  of  some 
of  our  readers  to  premise,  that  tlioiigli  railways  have 
been  for  more  than  a  century  in  use  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  arc  now  extremely  numirous,  the  one 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  (he  piesent  competi- 
tion, is  but  (he  third  which  has  been  constructed  in 
Great  Brilian  for  general  use;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  view  of  superseding  entirely  the  employintnt  of 
ordinary  roads,  by  the  public  at  large,  as  far  as  car- 
riages of  all  descriptions  are  conccrnnl;  and  that 
down  to  the  day  of  this  competition,  it  was  still  a 
question  of  some  doubt  whether  a  railway  could  be 
produced  possessed  of  such  extensive  capabilities. 

'I'he  lirst  underlakinn  of  the  kind  was  (he  Surrey 
Railway,  designed  hy  iMr,  Jessop;  but  tlie  o/dy  use 
as  yet  made  of  that  ruail  has  been  for  the  convey- 
ance by  horses  of  heavy  goods,  at  a  rale  of  three 
or  four  miles  per  hour;  and  in  consequence  of  its 
passing  through  a  country  of  little  traffic,  it  has 
rather  disappointed  the  expectations  of  its  projec- 
tors. 

The  second  was  Ihe  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway,  on  which  steam-power  was  for  (lie  first 
time  employed  to  propel  passengers  as  well  as  goods, 
and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  began  to  open 
Ihe  eyes  of  the  public  (o  advantages  of  which  they 
had  not  even  dreamt,  in  connexion  with  railway 
conveyance.  It  was  here  proved  that  by  the  em- 
ployment of  steam-carriages  a  speed  of  from  five 
to  eight  miles  an  hour,  accoriliiig  to  the  weight 
drawn,  was  readily  attainable;  and  that  Ihe  expense 
of  this  mode  of  conveyance  was  one-half,  in  some 
instances  two-lhirds  cheaper  than  any  other.  In- 
ide  psssengers  were  conveyed  at  the  rate  of  liii 
per  mile;  outside,  \d-;  and  llie  price  of  coals,  which 
used  at  Stockton  lo  be  \5s.  and  I7».  per  ton,  was  all 
at  once  reduced  to  lO.s.  id.  From  the  29lh  o(  Sip 
lemher,  IS'25,  when  this  railway  opened,  to  Ihe  2'Jth 
of  Si-ptember,  ISit),ils  receipts  increased  progres- 

ly  from  J."700  lo  jCl:)0Oa  month;  and  in  the  se 


veri.l  years  been  employed  to  transpott  the  co»l 
wagons  to  Ihe  nearest  land  or  water  communication. 
1  be  report  made  by  this  deputation  was  so  satisfac- 
tory, that  It  was  immediately  determined  lo  prose- 
c.ile  the  plan  of  the  Liverpool  and  Alanchesler 
R..ilway  with  Ihe  greatest  vigour:  Ihe  whole  capi- 
t.il  required  was  subscribed  within  a  few  week-; 
and  in  the  following  session  of  Parliament  an  .\cl 
«as  obtained  containing  all  Ihe  reqiiisile  legal  pow- 
ers. 'I'lie  Act  met,  as  had  been  anticipated,  wilh  <i 
:;r(atdeal  r  f  opposition;  but  as  that  opposition  had 
IK)  belter  foundation  than  (he  resis(ance  made  hy 
(be  land-carriers  of  a  preceding  age  (o  Ihe  inlro- 
diiclion  of  canals,  it  necessarily  shared  a  similar 
fat(^  The  Marquis  of  Slatford,  who  was  at  first 
lis  most  powerful  opponent,  became  at  length  so 
saii-liedof  Ihe  superior  advantage  which  it  promi.*- 
ed  lo  confer  on  Ihe  country,  that  his  Lordship  not 
rinly  withdrew  his  opposition,  but  purchased  a  thou- 
sand shares  in  the  concern. 

In  Ihe  summer,  or  rather  autumn  of  1826,  the 
foriualion  of  Ihe  railway  commenced  under  thedi- 
nction^  of  iMr.  George  Stephenson,  of  Newcaslle- 
upoii-Tyne,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Ihe  Com- 
pany to  carry  the  design  of  Mr.  James  into  execu- 
tion. The  natural  character  of  Ihe  country  ihrough 
which  Ihe  road  passes,  made  the  undertaking  one  of 
considerable  ditlicully,  as  Hill  be  readily  perceived 
from  a  simple  detail  of  the  work  which  Mr.  Sle- 
plienson  had  to  perform.  There  were,  first,  two 
tunnels,  one 'J200  yards,  and  the  other  2?>1  yards, 
lonsc,  to  be  excavated  under  Ihe  town  of  Liverpool. 
and  afterwards  six  considerable  eminences  lo  be  cut 
Ihrough;  these  excavations,  too,  had  mostly  lo  be 
made  through  solid  rock  (red  sandstone,)  and 
amounted  allogelber  to  upwards  of  two  millions  of 
cubic  yards.  While  in  some  parts  it  was  thus  ne- 
cessary to  hew  out  a  level  wilh  Ihe  pickaxe,  there 
were  others  where  the  level  had  to  be  maintained  by 
raising  artificial  mounds  (or  embankments  as  Ihey 
are  less  properly  called,)  bridges,  and  viaducts. 
One  of  these  mounds,  called  Ihe  Bioad  Green  Em- 
bankment, rises  to  an  elevation  of  70  feet  above  Ihe 
level  of  tbe  surrouniling  country;  anodier,  which  is 
about  four  miles  long,  extends  over  a  moss  (Chat- 
moss,)  which  three  years  ago  was  scarcely  passable 
even  to  pedestrians.  Of  bridges  and  viaducts  the 
number  required  to  be  erected  on  Ihe  line  was  ib; 
one  of  which  (Ihe  Sankey)  was  lo  consist  of  nine 
arches  of  50  feel  span,  am!  another  (the  Newton,) 
of  four  arches  of  SO  feet  span;  besides  which,  there 
were  to  lie  S6   culverts  of  large  dimensions,  wilb 


CURING  BACON. 

The  Edenlon  (N.  C)  Gazelle  gives  the  following 
diicctions/r/r  HiH/img  gooj  Z/acon,  obtained  fiom  a 
gentleman  who  has  fully  tested  Iheir  value  by  ex- 
periment: 

"Let  the  meal  become  perfectly  cold  before  you 
cm  it.  Mix  a  quart  of  molasses  wilh  a  bushel  of 
fine  salt,  and  with  it  rub  the  meal  as  long  as  it  will 
lake  It.  Hams  from  hogs  weighing  l.'iO  lbs.  and 
upwards,  should  remain  in  Ihe  cask,  llesh  up, 
liventy-one  days;  from  100  lo  laO  lbs.  sixteen  or 
eighteeen  days.  When  taken  out  to  hang  up, 
sprinkle  tlieiii  on  the  flesh  side  with  about  a  lea- 
spoonful  of  saltpetre  lo  each  ham.  and  on  the  same 
side  lub  pulverized  red  pepper.  Hang  them  hy  Ihe 
upper  end.  Before  Ihe  warm  weather  commences, 
Like  down  ymir  meal,  examine  it  carefully  and 
wash  it  with  strong  ley  nade  from  clean  ashes. 
Be  careful  not  lo  give  luo  much  smoke.  In 
damp  weather,  throughout  the  year,  make  a 
smoke  with  charcoal  or  Ihe  hark  of  red  oak.  By 
following  these  directions,  I  «m  convinced  you  will 
always  find  your  meat  sweet  and  free  from  insects." 
[Montgomiry  Alabama  Uaz. 

Humble  wedlock  u  betler  (ban  proud  Tirginilj. 


cond  year  il  had  drawn  lo  it  nearly  Ihe  whole  car- 
lying  trade  between  Stockton,  Uiclimond,  Darling- 
ton, Yarm,  &.C.  The  turnpike  road,  too,  which  may 
he  said  to  have  been  thus  beaten  out  of  Ihe  field,  is 
acliially  lour  miles  shorter  Ihiin  Ihe  railway;  fii  lo 
accommodate  Darlington  and  Yarm.  a  more  circuit- 
ous line  was  taken  than  would  olhertvise  have  been 
necessary. 

.\s  early  as  1.S22,  and  of  cour.=e  long  before  these 
favouraiile  results  were  known,  the  Liverjiool  and 
.\lancb(sler  Railway  had  been  projected  by  Wil- 
liam .James,  K'q.  Civil  Enjiineer,  and  all  Ihe  ne(  p^- 
sary  surveys  for  it  made  by  Mr  Vignoles,  aimllier 
able  anil  intelligent  member  of  Ihe  same  profeision; 
but  in  consequence  of  Ihe  strong  opposition  which 
was  threatened  by  the  whole  body  of  canal  proprie- 
tors lliniiiglioiit  Ihe  kingdom,  and  other  causo,  the 
prosecutiiin  of  the  design  langiiisheil  till  the  progress 
of  Ihe  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  towards 
ninplelinii;  and  Ihe  success  of  some  preliminary 
trials  upon  il,  animated  Ihe  people  of  Lancashire 
wilh  a  new  zeal  in  behalf  of  their  own  speculation. 
A  deputation  of  gentlemen  was  appointed. ronsisling 
of  Messrs-  Ellis,  Sanders,  and  Booth,  of  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Manchester,  lo  proceed  lo  the 
north  lo  inspect  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
way,  and  also  some  coliieriet,  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
and,  where  loconotire  kteain-etigine*  bafe  for  te- 


several  of  a  smaller  size.  When  we  consider  Ihe 
great  number  and  variety  of  these  works,  the  difii- 
culty  of  some,  and  Ihe  stupendous  nature  of  others, 
it  is  really  wonderful  lo  think  how  much  has  within 
Ihe  space  of  three  brief  years  been  accomplished. 
Both  the  tunnels,  all  the  bridges  but  one  (that  over 
(he  Irwell,)  and  all  the  culverts,  have  been  already 
finished;  and  so  nearly  have  tbe  dilferent  mounds 
and  excavations  been  likewise  complelcil,  thai  of  3.S 
miles  (the  estimated  length  of  Ihe  railway)  only 
about  4  miles  remain  lo  be  executed.  ^Ve  need 
scarcely  say  how  greatly  all  (his  redounds  lo  Ihe 
honour  of  Ihe  engineer.  So  much  work  of  a  dilfi- 
cult  description  could  not  have  been  performeii  in 
so  short  a  lime  (and  il  is  but  fair  lo  add  so  well,) 
unless  Ihe  labour  bef(o»ved  on  it  had  been  timler 
most  intelligent  direction.  There  are  some  things 
which  arc  mere  woiks  of  time;  but  here  we  see  art 
triumphing  over  lime;  Ihe  Inbours  of  Ihe  head  far 
transcending  those  of  Ihe  hand. 

it  is  now  understood  that  early  in  Ihe  spring  of 
next  year,  the  whole  of  Ihe  railway  from  Liverpool 
lo  Old  Field  Road,  near  Ihe  site  of  the  intended 
bridge  over  the  Irwell,  will  be  ready  for  travelling 
on;  and  that  the  opening  may  not  be  deferred  till 
the  erection  of  that  bridge,  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a  wharf  and  ware-houses  at  Old  Field  Koad,  where 
(be  railwe/  will  be  cooaidered  (o  Icrminale,  until 
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)ie  continuation  or  the  line  into  Manchester  is  com- 
pleted. 

The  railt  have  been  as  jet  laid  down  on  about 
fourteen  miles  of  the  road  only;  but  as  this  is  a 
matter  which  requires  little  time,  no  delay  is  appre- 
hended on  this  account.     The  sort  ol'  rail   employ 


easily.  11, e  l>«r  may  (hen  lie  iiiailc  il'-eper,  anil 
liroailer  «l  tlie  top  llian  belure.so  as  Willi  tlie  same 
iiuaiilily  ul  iiiclai  lu  be  c(|iially  strong,  and  present 
a  much  broailrr  healing  siirlacr  ("or  Ihc  ulieel.  The 
peculiar  shape  is  )(iveii  (hem  In  the  rulliiiu  o(  the 
metal,  by  means  of  groov.-H  cut  in   the  rollers,  cor- 


ed is  that  called  the  edge-rail,  in  contradistinction  ;  responding  vvilh  the  requl^ilc  breadth,  and  depth 
to  the  flat  rail  or  tramplale,  now  so  generally  aban- j  ami  curvature  of  Ihe  protioaod  rail.  Mr.  U.  re- 
doned,  where  ease  ol"  draught  is  consulted;  not  j  cuinuiends  ihe  rails  to  be  ol"  IS  feet  in  lennlli.  We 
however  the  common  edse-rail,  but  that  particular    have   seen   one   ol"  these  patent  rails   at  Sir  John 


description  for  which  .^lr.  Uirkinshaw,  of  the  Bed 
lington  Iron  Works,  has  a  patent.  The  following 
description  of  the  construction  and  advantage  of 
these  rails  we  extract  from  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brilannica. 

"The  flat  rail  has  been  now  almost  entirely  »u- 
perseded  by  the  edije-rails,  wbich  arc  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  decidedly  superior;  Ihe  edge  of  the 
bar  presenting  less  friction,  and  being  less  liable  to 
clog  up  «iih  dust  and  mud,  or  to  be  obstructed  with 
stones  driven  ofT  the  road  upon  the  surface  of  the 
rails.  The  edse-rail'consists  merely  of  a  rectangu- 
lar bar  of  last-iron,  three  feet  long,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  and  from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch 
thick;  set  on  its  edge  between  sleeper  and  sleeper, 
and  bearing  on  the  sleepers  at  its  extremities.  The 
upper  side  of  the  rail  is  flanched  out  to  present  a 
broader  bearing  surface  for  Ihe  wheels,  and  the  un- 
der side  is  also  cast  thicker  than  Ihe  middle  for  Ihe 
sake  of  strength.  But  the  greatest  strength  is  evi- 
dently attained  by  casting  the  rail  not  rectangular, 
but  deeper  in  the  middle  than  at  the  ends,  to  resist 
better  the  transverse  strain.  The  ends  may  be  safe- 
ly reduced  nearly  to  one-third  of  the  depth  in  the 
middle,  and  still  be  equally  strong.  To  unitethe 
rails  together,  and  at  Ihe  same  time  preserve  them 


Hopes  colliery;  and  it  certainly  forms  the  most 
perfect  iron  rail  which  has  hitherto  been  contrived; 
coiubiniiig  very  simply  and  ingeniously  in  its  form 
the  qualities  of  lightness,  strength  ami  durability. 
It  is  twelve  feet  long,  two  inches  bioad  along  the 
lop,  abuut  half  an  inch  along  Ihc  bottom,  and  still 
thinner  between.  It  rests  on  sleepers  at  every 
three  feet,  and  at  those  places  the  rail  is  two  Inches 
deep,  while  in  the  middle  (loint  between  the  sleep- 
ers It  is  three  inches  deep.  All  these  inequalities, 
we  believe,  are  produced  on  the  metal  by  means  of 
the  rollers;  and  this  circumstance  is  well  deserving 
ol  attention,  as  it  may  obviously  be  applied  not 
merely  in  the  formation  of  railways,  but  to  a 
variety  of  other  purposes  in  Ihe  arts.  The  mould- 
ing and  shaping  of  the  metal  in  this  manner  is 
quite  a  new  attempt  in  the  iron  manufacture,  and 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  far  such  an  invention  may 
yet  be  carried  by  the  skill  of  British  artists." 

Mr.  Stephenson,  it  will  be  seen,  bad  good  reason 
for  the  preference  he  has  given  to  Mr.  Birkinshaw's 
rails.  An  engineer  of  great  experience  whom  we 
met  at  the  present  competition,  suggested  what  we 
think  would  be  a  great  improvement  in  them;  name- 
ly, that  they  should  overlap  at  the  extremities,  in 
the  same  way,  in  fact,  as  most  of  the  old  edge-rails 


in  their  places  and  in  their  upright  position,  and  to  !  did.  The  advantage  of  an  unbroken  continuity  in 
bind  them  also  to  Ihe  sleepers,  Ihey  are  set  in  a  cast  '  the  bearing  surface  seems  not  to  have  been  suffi- 
iron  socket  or  chair,  which  is  attached  firmly  to  the    ciently  consulted. 

sleeper.  This  socket  embracing  Ihe  extremities  of  |  The  total  cost  of  the  railway  is  not  expected  to 
the  adjacent  rails,  which  are  here  made  to  .overlap  be  much  less  than  jC650,000,  or  about  J^iO.OOO  per 
a  little,  a  pin  is  driven  at  once  through  the  rails  and  mile.  This  is  much  more  than  was  ever  before  ex- 
tbrough  the  socket,  and  hinds  Ihe  whole  logelber.  >  pended  on  a  railway;  but  the  excess  is  to  be  ac- 
This  Is  the  general  method  of  uniting  the  edge-  !  counted  for  partly  by  the  number  of  deep  cuttings, 
rails;  but   the    shape  and  dimensions  of  the  metal  |  lofty  embankments,   &.e.,   which    were    necessary 


thair  and  of  the  overlap  of  Ihe  rails  are  varied  ac 
cording  to  the  judgment  and  lasle  of  the  engineer. 
Since  edge-railways  have  come  into  more  general 
use,  an  essential  improvement  has  been  made  in 
their  construclion  by  the  use  of  malleable  iron,  in 
place  of  cast-iron,  in  forming  the  rails.  The  ad- 
vantage of  malleable  iron  rails  is,  that  they  are  les' 


and  partly  by  Ihe  circumstance,  that  compensation 
had  to  be  made  to  the  proprietors  of  Ihe  ground 
assumed  for  Ihe  purposes  of  Ihe  railway,  while  in 
most  other  cases  there  has  been  no  need  of  such 
compensation;  railways  being,  nine  limes  out  of 
ten,  constructed  by  individual  proprietors  on  their 
own    lands,  and  for    their   own    exclusive    benefit. 


subject  lo  breakage  than  cast-iron,  a  circumstance    Were  the  expense,  however,  even  to  exceed  jtCSO 

of  importance  in  this  case,  where  it  is   not  easy  to    uOO— nay,  lo  be  even  twice  or  thrice  as  much — we 

avoid  those  jolts  and  sudden  shocks  which  cast-iron    are   convinced    there    will    be    revenue  enough   to 

is  least  of  all  capable  of  withstanding;  and  though  |  yield  a  handsome  return.     The  traliic  between  Li- 


Ibey  should  happen  lo  give  way,  they  are  easily  re- 
paired. They  can  also  be  laid  in  greater  lengths, 
and  requiring  therefore  fewer  joints;  they  can  be 
bent  with  ease  to  the  curvature  of  the  road:  when 
worn  out,  Ihey  are  of  greater  value;  and  lastly,  their 
first  cost  is  very  little,  it"  at  all,  greater  than  that  of 
cast-iron  rails.  Malleable  iron  is,  no  doubt,  less  able 


verpool  and  Manchester  is  probably  greater  than 
what  exists  between  any  olhar  two  points  of  the 
kiogdom.  'I'he  one  being  the  principal  port  for  the 
importation  of  cotton,  and  Ihe  other  Ihe  chief  seat 
of  Its  manufacture;  this  alone  serves  lo  unite  them 
in  bonds  of  the  closest  alliance.  The  total  quanti- 
ty of  merchandise  passing  between  the  Iwo  towns 


to  stand  exposure,  rieca}  ing  more  readily  under  the  !  jj  staled  lo  be  liOO  tons  per  day;  and  though  it  is 
influence  of  air  and  moisture;  but  hitherto  this  in- i  not  to  be  expected  that  the  same  result  will  lake 
convenience  has  not  been  fell;  and,  on  Ihe  whole,  place  here  as  has  been  exhibited  in  the  case  o(  the 
the  malleable  iron  is  now  decidedly  preferred.  '  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  (for  Ihe  Liver- 
These  rails  are  laid  and  joined  in  the  same  manner  pool  and  Manchester  Railway  will  still  have  Ihe 
as  Ihe  cast-iron,  only  in  greater  lengths."  Irwell  and  Mersey  navigation  lo  contend  with,  and 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  describe  Mr.  Birkin- 1  probably  at  reduced  rales,)  yel  if  only  one  half  of 
sbaiv's  improvement; —  |  ||,|j  iaimense  traffic  is  transferred  lo  the  railway,  it 

"An  improvement  has  lately  been  made  in  Ihe !  will  at  2d.  per  ton  each  mile,  yield  an  annualln- 
construction  of  malleable  iron  rails,  which  promis-  ;  come  of  £5-2,478  I3s.  4d.  The  carriage  of  pas- 
es to  be  ef  essential  utility.  It  consists  in  the  use  of  I  sengers  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  add  to  this 
bars,  not    rectangular,    hut    of  a   wedge   form,   or  j  sum  at  least  jCio, 000  more. 

swelled  out  on  the  upper  edge.  In  the  rectangular  The  profit  to  he  derived  by  the  shareholders 
bar,  there  is  evidently  a  waste  of  metal  on  Ihe  under  '  forms,  however,  but  a  minor  consideration,  compar- 
surface, which, not  requiring  to  be  of  Ihe  same  thick- }  ed  with  tlie  vast  advantages  thaXwdl  result  to  the 
oess  as  where  the  wagon  wheel  is  to  roll,  may  be  inhabitants  of  LiverjHJol  and  Manchester, and  indi- 
CTideDlly  reduced  with  adrantage,  if  it  can  be  don*  |  rectly  to  the  nation  at  large,  fr»m  increasing  the 


j  celerity  and  chcapiie,»  ol  comiiiuiKcaiion  tiriweeii 
I  Ihe  Iwo  towns.  Hut  lo  apprerule  duly.  «li,i  i»  hkrlr 
|lo  he  ellected  in  thete  respects  on  thi»  new  line,  we 
must  pause  a  moment  to  rcttrcl  on  what  ««•  (be 
maxmiuiii  of  eflecl  previously  realiznl  on  Ihr  MocK- 
lon  and  Darlingtun  Kailwav.  It  was  not  more,  *s 
we  have  belore  siat.-il,  than  eight  imlci  ..n  hour, 
and  the  idea  ol  any  thing  much  beyond  that  rale 
was  generally  sc.,iil,-,l  as  iismnary.  Mr.  Wood, 
who  published  his  book  on  railway.,  aficr  the  open- 
ing of  Ihe  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  wi» 
pleased  lo  say,  "It  i»  li,r  from  my  «i.h  lo  piomul- 
gate  lo  Ihe  world  that  Ihc  riilirulcu  expertalions, 
or  rather  ;iro/«:Mi&/ts,  of  llie  enihiisi«!,iic  sprcuUlitt 
will  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  see  en;:ines  tra- 
velling at  the  rate  of  Itcetve,  siUetn,  Kt^hUeu.  or 
Iwenlij  miles  an  hour.  iNothing  could  do  mote 
harm  towards  their  adoption  or  general  improve- 
men!  than  the  promulgation  of  suih  noiiitnn'  •  The 
directors  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  RaiUay 
appear  lo  have  had  nearly  the  same  imprfssion'a 
when  Ihey  oHercd  the  present  premium  of  .IJol'O  for 
"the  most  improved  locomotive  engine."  They 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  "capable  of  drawing 
alter  it  day  by  day  on  a  well  constructed  railway, 
on  a  level  plain,  a  train  of  carriages  of  llie  gro;s 
weight  of  JO  tons,  including  Ihe  tender  and  w'ater- 
tank,  at  Ihe  rale  of  ten  mikt  per  hour."  More  they 
did  not  ask  for;  and  as  if  to  evince  how  pcrlecllr 
they  agreed  with  Mr.  Wood  as  to  the  "nonsense" 
of  expecting  more,  Ihey  selected  that  gentleman  to 
be  one  of  the  judges  of  their  competition. 

The  proceedings  on  this  first  day  of  the  compe- 
tition are  already  before  our  readers.  1:  has  been 
seen  from  them  that  Mr.  Wood  has  been  spared  to 
see,  not  only  what  he  declared  to  be  "ridiculous' 
and  "nonsense,"  reduced  to  an  unquestionable  mat- 
ter of  fact,  but  of  witnessing  something  so  much 
more  extraordinary,  that  had  any  one  hinted  it  lu 
him  in  his  days  of  incredulity,  he  would,  we  pre- 
sume, have  pronounced  it  to  be  absolute  madness. 
The  least  powerful  of  the  two  engines  then  exhi- 
bited, reached  nca-ly  Ihe  highest  degree  in  .Mr. 
Wood's  scale  of  "nonsense,"  having  gone  without 
any  load,  at  the  rale  of  about  eighteen  miles  an 
hour;  while  "'I'he  Novelty"  of  Messrs.  Brailhwaiie 
and  Krickson  actually  realized  almost  double  that 
speed! 

"When  we  consider,"  says  a  wiiter,  in  the  Li- 
verpool Chronicle,  "that  at  this  rate  of  going,  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester,  which  are  at  present  near 
half  a  day's  journey  distant,  will  be  brought  within 
an  hour's  travel  of  each  other;  and  pass  ftoro  this 
fact  to  Ihe  contemplation  of  Ihe  vast  changes  which 
so  rapid  a  mode  of  conveyance  will  effect  in  all  tlie 
relations  of  society  in  this  quarter  of  Ihe  kiugdoni, 
we  feel  at  a  loss  for  examples  with  which  to  con- 
trast this  great  triumph  of  human  ingenuity"  But 
suppose  we  go  a  step  farther,  ami  e-limate  what  Ihe 
effects  will  be,  of  extending  this  system  of  com- 
munication over  Ihe  "hole  kingdom;  what  mind  is 
there  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  all  the  im- 
portant consequences  to  which  it  will  lead'  We 
think  we  shall  not  go  too  far  in  sayine,  that  it  will 
produce  an  entire  chanire  in  the  face  of  British  so- 
ciety. The  effect  will  he  nmch  the  same,  as  if  the 
work-shop  of  the  manufacturer  were  brought  along- 
side Ihe  quay  where  he  obtains  his  raw  inaieriai. 
and  whence  he  sends  it  forth  again  in  a  manufac- 
tured shape  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  world; 
or  as  if  ihc  collieries,  iron  mines,  and  potteries  of 
the  heart  of  F^gland  were  scattered  along  its 
shores.  Peculiar  local  advantages  will  figure  less 
than  Ihey  have  done  in  our  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial history;  since  whatever  one  place  produces, 
can  be  so  quickly  and  cheaply  transported  lo  anoth- 
er; and  instead  of  our  manufactures  continuing 
conctntraled  in  two  or  three  of  our  large  towns— 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition of  those  employed  in  them,  we  may  eipecl 
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to  see  them  spreading  gradually  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Living  in  the  country,  will  no  longer  be 
a  term  synonymous  nilh  every  sort  of  inconveni- 
ence: and  it  will  come  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
choice,  whether  a  man  of  business  lives  close  by 
his  counting-house,  or  thirty  miles  from  it.  The 
rents  of  land  and  houses  will  not  be  raised  by  the 
change,  but  they  will  be  equalized;  ihey  will  be  re- 
duced in  town  and  raised  In  the  country.  In  pro- 
portion, too,  as  the  Intercourse  of  men  with  each 
other,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  between 
them  is  thus  facilitated,  the  greater  will  be  the 
cheapness  of  every  thing;  the  more  our  manufac- 
turers will  have  It  in  their  power  to  bear  up  against 
that  foreign  competition,  by  which  Ihey  are  so 
much  endangered.  'I'he  oftcner  (to  use  a  common 
phrase,)  the  penny  is  turned,  the  greater  the  profii; 
and  the  quicker  a  trailer's  returns,  (he  smaller  the 
capital  he  requires  in  business.  In  fine,  we  may  say 
of  railways,  in  general,  as  a  worthy  gentleman  Is 
said  to  have  observed  of  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton line,  and  with  ten  limes  greater  probability  ol 
seeing  our  prophesy  realized — "Let  the  country  but 
make  the  railroads,  and  the  rail-roads  will  make 
the  country." 

Wonderful  as  were  the  results  which  have  sug- 
gested these  ob.'iervations,  they  were  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  farther  experiments  which  we  now 
proceed  to  detail. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Description  of  "The  Novelty." 
(ConcIuJed  from  p.  38;.'.) 

Having  describeil  the  external  appearance  of  (his 
engine,  we  now  proceed  to  explain  its  interior  con- 
struction: for  the  belter  understamling  of  which, 
we  present  our  readers  wllli  a  rough,  sectional  view 
(drawn  from  recollection)  of  the  more  material  p:irts. 

S  is  the  furnace,  which  is  supplied  with  fuel  from 
the  hopper  L  (see  the  annexed  engraving.  No.  3.) 
through  the  vertical  lube  in  the  centre  of  the  sleani- 
chamber  A;  the  heated  air  from  this  furnace  passes 
off  through  a  flue,  which  is  m.-tde  to  wind  twice  or 
thrice  up  and  down  the  cylinder  EK,anil  gradually 
diminishes  in  diameter  till  lis  termination  in  the 
escape-pipe  Q-  The  parts  shaded  In  the  sketch  are 
those  occupied  by  the  water,  which,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, surrounds  Ihe  boiler  as  well  as  the  (Inc. 

The  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  heat  by  this  arrangement,  is  a  great  deal 
less  than  In  other  engines;  and  were  the  heat  left 
to  circulate  as  in  other  engines,  through  Ihe  agen- 
cy of  what  is  commonly  called  almosphcric  draught 
merely,  there  would  probably  be  nothing  gained  in 
respect  of  the  quantity  of  steam  generated.  Hut 
instead  of  depending  on  the  atmospheric  draui;hl, 
Messrs.  Hrailhwaile  and  E.  make  use  of  the  bel- 
lows-sort of  apparatus  (CK)  in  No.  I,  lo  force  the 
healed  air  through  the  Hue;  and  by  thus  supplying 
a  greater  quantity  of  caloric  in  a  given  lime,  Ihey 
obtain  an  etfecf  precisely  analogous  lo  what  would 
result  from  doubling  or  quadrupling  Ihe  size  of  the 
furnace  and  the  exicnl  of  Ihe  flue.  Nor  Is  this  all; 
the  quanlily  of  almo.spheric  air  which  l.i  inlroiluced 
under  and  through  Ihe  fiic  by  Ihe  pipe  K,  has  not 
only  Ihe  effect  of  forcing  Ihe  healed  air  onwards 
through  the  flue,  bul  is  itself  a  source  of  heal— 
equivalent  lo  the  employment  of  so  much  addition- 
al coke.  It  is  in  these  two  circumstances— the  ac- 
celeration of  Ihe  draught  and  Ihe  supply  of  fuel  (if 
we  may  so  speak,)  derived  from  Ihe  atmosphere- 
that  Ihe  great  merit  of  "Jhe  Novelly"— Ihe  secret 
of  its  vast  superiority— consislH.  |i  makes  up  by  Ihe 
quickness  of  lis  operations  for  Ihe  diminuliveness 
of  Its  dimensions,  by  what  it  borrows  from  Ihe  air 
around  it  for  Ihe  small  supply  of  roke  which  it  carries. 

Neither  does  the  rapidity  with  which  Ihe  current 
of  hot  air  passes  through  Ihe  flue  constitute  any 
exception  to  the  efficiency  of  the  process:  for  such 
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is  the  aplitudc  of  small  circular  pipes,  like  this,  to 
abstract  heat  from  any  fluid  conveyed  through  them, 
and  lo  part  with  it  again  to  surrounding  substances, 
that  little,  if  any,  caloric  is  suffered  to  pass  unap- 
propriated. 

The  flue  is  made  to  diminish  gradually,  because 
the  heated  air  cools  In  its  passage  through  it,  and 
gradually  requires  less  and  less  vent.  It  has  also 
a  downward  inclination  given  to  It,  as  represented 
in  Ihe  sketch— such,  that  if  a  marble  ball  were 
dropped  in  at  the  furnace  end,  It  would  roll  rapidly 
through  all  Ihe  convolutions  of  the  pipe  to  the  oth- 
er extremity;  and  the  object  of  so  constructing  It, 
is,  that  any  dust  which  may  arise  from  Ihe  furnace 
may  have  always  a  descending  passage  lo  escape  by. 

In  Ihe  specificalion  of  Ihe  patent  which  Messrs. 
Brailhwaile  and  Errickson  have  taken  out  for  this 
mode  of  generating  steam,  mention  is  made  of  two 
air-forcing  pipes:  one  by  which  atmospheric  air  is 
forced  on  to  the  top  of  Ihe  fuel  in  the  furnace;  and 
another  through  which  Ihe  air  is  forced  under  Ihe 
bottom  of  the  fuel.  A  double  supply  of  air,  howe- 
ver, is  only  considered  necessary  where  coal  Is  the 
fuel  employed.  In  order  to  insure  its  combuslion 
more  effectually;  and  where  fuel  of  the  purliy  of 
coke  is  made  use  of,  as  In  "The  Novelty,"  Ihe  up- 
per pipe  Is  dispensed  with. 

There  are,  of  course,  cocks  to  regulate  the  trans- 
mission of  air  through  the  pipe  K;  also  safety- 
valves  lo  the  boiler  and  steam-chamber;  hut 
these,  as  well  as  Ihe  feed  pump  for  supplying  the 
water  from  the  tank,  have  been  left  oijt  in  cur 
sketches,  as  being  unnecessary  to  Illustrate  the 
principle  of  Ihe  engine. 

It  is  now  filling  we  should  explain  more  particu- 
larly, than  has  yet  been  done,  the  cause  of  those 
accidents  by  which  some  doubt  has  been  for  the 
moment  thrown  on  Ihe  soundness  of  that  principle. 
The  engine,  it  appears,  had  been  got  up  in  a  hurry 
—  having  been  begun  and  finished  within  Ihe  short 
space  of  Ihe  six  weeks  immediately  preceding  the 
lompetilion — and  had  never  been  subjocled  lo  any 
sort  of  proof  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  there- 
lore,  that  it  shoidd  be  found  perfect  at  all  points. 
The  part  which  was  first  observed  lo  perform  its 
office  insufficiently,  was  Ihe  pipe  of  the  Iced  pump; 
anil  Ihe  consequenre  was,  that  Ihe  water,  whirh  It 
is  Ihe  business  of  this  pump  lo  keep  always  at  Ihe 
height  marked  In  our  sectional  sketch,  sunk  below 
the  level  of  Ihe  flue  of  Ihe  furnace;  which  flue  be- 
ing thus  left  exposed  lo  a  <lry  temperature  of  high 
elevation,  gave  way  near  to  the  flange  a-  In  order 
lo  get  at  Ibis  damaged  part  of  Ihe  flue.  It  wns  ne- 
cessary to  lift  off  the  steam-chamber  A.  and  for  this 
purpose  lo  undo  the  joints,  b,  c,  d  and  e.  To  reno- 
vate Ihe  flue  was  an  easy  mailer,  but  not  sn  In  re- 
store the.  joints  all  at  once  to  the  slalc  in  which 
they  previously  were.  'J'he  cement  with  which 
they  were  re-secured  would  have  required  a  week 
at  least  to  harden  properly;  but  It  was  as  yet  scarce 


twelve  hours  old  when  the  engine  started  to  per- 
form the  last  task  assigned  to  It.  As  might  have 
been  naturally  expected,  the  joints  yielded  to  the 
high  temperature  (300°)  to  which  they  were  expos- 
ed; the  steam  began  to  escape  at  all  points;  and 
Ihe  efficiency  of  the  engine  was  for  the  lime  and 
occasion,  at  an  end. 

The  impartial  reader  will  see  nothing  In  any  of 
these  mischances  tending  in  the  least  to  discredit 
the  principle  on  which  "The  Novelty"  is  construct- 
ed. It  was  not  the  peculiarity  of  that  principle 
which  caused  either  the  defective  feed-pipe  to  go 
ivrong,  or  Ihe  unduly-exposed  flue  lo  crack,  or  the 
green  joints  to  give  way.  The  principle  worked 
admirably,  as  long  as  every  part  of  the  machinery 
stood  firm,  and  had  fair  play:  nor  can  a  doubt  be 
reasonably  entertained,  that  had  the  engine  been 
previously  proved  (as  cannon  and  muskets  are  prov- 
cil,)  and  been  kept  in  good  working  order,  it  would 
upon  the  trial  for  a  continuance  have  fully  realized 
the  expectations  which  its  previous  performances 
had  excited.  The  grand  point  on  which  its  supe- 
riority depends  had  already  been  fully  established; 
namely,  that  it  can  generate  a  greater  quantity  of 
steam  in  a  given  time  than  was  ever  before  produc- 
ed by  any  apparatus  of  equal  capacity.  No  furth- 
er trial  was  wanted  to  show  that  what  It  could  do 
for  one  hour  in  Ibis  respect,  it  would  do  for  any 
number  of  hours.  There  might  be  errors  commit- 
ted in  estimating  the  quantity  of  water  and  fuel  re- 
quisite for  a  long  journey;  but  there  could  be  none 
in  assuming  that  the  power  of  Ihe  air-forcing  pump 
to  augment  the  boat,  and  accelerate  Ihe  circulation 
of  the  heated  air,  must  of  necessity  remain  Ihe 
same,  whether  Ihe  journey  is  short  or  long.  Every 
thing  needful  for  Ihe  manifestation  of  the  master 
principle  of  the  engine  had  been  done;  and  all  that 
was  left  unaccomplished,  was  but  such  a  practi- 
cal display  as  might  convince  those  who,  unable  to 
appreciate  principles,  look  only  to  results. 


IiADXSS'  DSPAKTZtSSNT. 


THE  MISSES. 
Mdrcised  to  a  cartleis  Girl-  By  llu:  late  Jilrs.  Bar- 
baitld. 
\\c  were  talking  last  night,  my  dear  Anne,  of  a 
family  of  Misses,  whose  acquainlance  is  generally 
avoided  by  people  of  sense.  Thry  are  most  of 
Ihcm  old  maids,  which  is  not  very  surprising,  con- 
dering  that  Ihe  qualities  they  possess  are  not  the 
most  desirable  for  a  helpmate.  They  are  a  pretty 
numerous  clan,  and  1  shall  endeavour  lo  give  you 
such  a  description  of  Ihem  as  may  enable  you  to  de- 
cline their  visits;  especially,  as  though  many  of  them 
are  extremely  unlike  In  temper  and  feature,  and.  In- 
deed, very  di-tanlly  related,  yet  Ihey  have  a  won- 
derful knack  at  introducing  each  other— so  that,  if 
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you  open  your  doors  lo  oiic  of  lliciii,  you  are  very 
likely,  in  process  of  time,  to  bo  troublcU  witb  the 
whole  tribe. 

The  Crst  I  shnll  mention,  and  indeed,  she  de- 
gerves  to  be  mentioned  llrst— for  she  was  always 
fond  of  being  a  rinnleader  of  her  country — a  Miss 
Chief.  This  young  lady  was  brought  up,  until  she 
WBs'fourtcen,  in  a  large  rambling  mansion  in  the 
country,  where  she  was  allowed  to  romp  all  day 
with  the  servants  and  idle  boys  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  she  employed  herself  in  the  summer, 
in  milking  into  her  bonnet,  tying  the  grass  together 
across  the  path  to  throw  people  down;  and  in  win- 
ter making  slides  before  the  door  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  the  accidents  these  gave  rise  to  always 
procured  her  the  enjoyment  of  a  hearty  laugh.  She 
was  a  great  lover  of  fun;  and  at  Christinas  lime 
distinguished  herself  by  various  tricks,  such  as  put- 
ting furze  balls  into  the  beds,  drawing  off  the 
clothes  Id  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  pulling  peo- 
ple's seats  from  under  them.  At  length,  as  a  lady, 
who  was  coming  lo  visit  the  family,  mounted  on 
rather  a  startish  horse,  rode  up  to  the  door.  Miss 
Chief  ran  up  and  unfurled  an  umbrella  full  in  the 
horse's  face,  which  occasioned  him  to  throw  his  ri- 
der, who  broke  her  arm.  After  this  exploit.  Miss 
was  sent  off  to  a  boarding  school;  here  she  was  no 
small  favourite  with  the  girls,  whom  she  led  into  all 
manner  of  scrapes;  and  no  small  plague  to  the  poor 
governess,  whose  tables  were  cut,  and  beds  hacked, 
and  curtains  set  on  fire  continually.  It  is  true.  Miss 
soon  laid  aside  her  romping  airs  and  assumed  a 
very  demure  appearance;  but  she  was  always  play- 
ing one  sly  trick  or  another,  and  had  learned  to  tell 
lies,  in  order  to  throw  it  upon  the  innocent. 

At  length  she  was  discovered  writing  anonymous 
letters,  by  which  whole  families  in  the  town  had 
been  set  |at  variance:  and  she  was  then  dismissed 
the  school  with  ignominy.  She  has  since  lived  a 
very  busy  life  in  the  world;  seldom  is  there  a  great 
crowd  of  which  she  does  not  make  one,  and  she  has 
even  frequently  been  taken  up  for  riots,  and  other 
disorderly  proceedings,  very  unbecoming  in  her  sex 
The  next  I  shall  introduce  to  your  acquaintance 
is  a  city  lady,  JV/iw  jVanagcmcnt,  a  very  stirring,  no- 
table woman, and  always  behindhand.  In  the  par- 
lour, she  saves  candle  ends:  in  the  kitchen,  every 
thing  is  waste  and  extravagance:  sh-;  hires  her  ser- 
vants at  half  wages,  and  changes  them  at  every 
quarter;  she  is  a  great  buyer  of  cheap  bargains,  but 
as  she  cannot  always  use  them,  they  grow  worm  and 
moth  eaten  on  her  hands.  When  she  pays  a  long 
score  to  her  butcher,  she  wrangles  for  the  odd 
pence,  and  forgets  to  add  up  the  pounds.  Though 
it  is  her  great  study  to  save,  she  is  continually  out- 
running her  income,  which  is  partly  owing  to  her 
trusting  a  cousin  of  hers.  Miss  Calculation,  with  the 
settling  of  her  accounts,  who,  it  is  very  well  known, 
could  never  be  persuaded  to  learn  her  multiplication 
table,  or  state  rightly  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of  Three. 
Miss  Lay  and  Miis  Place  are  sisters,  great  slat- 
terns; when  Miss  Place  gets  up  in  tiie  morning  she 
cannot  find  her  combs,  because  she  has  put  them  in 
her  writing  box.  Miss  Lay  would  willingly  go  to 
work,  but  her  housewife  is  in  the  drawer  of  the 
kitchen  dresser,  her  bag  hanging  on  a  tree  in  the 
garden;  and  her  thimble  any  where  but  in  her 
pocket.  If  Miss  Lay  is  going  a  journey, the  keys 
of  her  trunk  are  sure  to  be  lost.  If  Miss  P.  wants 
a  volume  out  of  her  book-case,  she  is  certain  not 
to  find  it  along  with  the  rest  of  the  set.  If  you  peep 
into  Miss  Place's  dressing-room,  you  find  her 
drawers  filled  with  foul  linen,  and  her  best  cap 
hanging  upon  the  carpet  broom.  If  you  call  Miss 
Lay  to  take  a  lesson  in  drawing,  she  is  so  long  in 
gathering  together  her  pencils,  her  chalk,  her  Indi- 
an rubber,  and  her  drawing  paper,  that  her  master's 
hour  is  expired  before  she  has  well  got  her  materi- 
als together. 
Milt  Understanding.— Tb\i  lady  comes  of  a  re- 


spcrtalilf  family,  and  has  a  liiilf  sister  ili'-lingui»li- 
cd  for  her  good  sense  and  soliilily,  but  she  herself, 
though  not  n  little  fond  of  reasoning,  always  takes 
the  perverse  side  of  any  question;  she  is  often  seen 
with  another  of  her  iulimalva,  JMiss  Hcj>rescntalion, 
who  is  a  great  tale-bearer,  and  goes  about  from 
house  lo  house,  telling  people  what  such  a  one  said 
of  them  behind  their  backs.  J\liss  licjtrescnlation 
IS  a  notable  story  toller,  ,and  can  so  change,  en- 
large, and  dress  up  an  anecdote,  that  the  person  to 
whom  it  happened  shall  not  know  it  again:  how 
many  friendships  have  been  broken  by  these  two, 
or  turned  into  bitter  enemies!  The  latter  lady  docs 
a  great  deal  of  varnish  work,  which  wonderfully 
sds  off  her  paintings,  for  she  pretends  to  use  (he 
pencil;  but  her  productions  arc  such  miserable 
daubings,  that  it  is  the  varnish  alone,  which  makes 
them  pass  to  the  most  common  eye.  Though 
she  has  colours  of  all  sorts,  black  varnish  is  what 
she  uses  most.  As  I  wish  you  to  be  very  much  on 
your  guard  against  this  lady,  whenever  you  meet 
iicr  in  company,  I  must  tell  you  she  is  to  be  dislin- 
giiislied  by  a  very  ugly  leer;  it  is  quite  out  of  her 
power  to  look  straight  at  any  object. 

Miss  Trust,  a  sour  old  creature,  wrinkled  and 
shaken  with  the  palsy.  She  is  cofltinually  peeping 
and  prying  about,  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
something  wrong;  she  watches  her  servants  through 
llie  key-hole,  and  has  lost  all  her  friends  by  little 
shynesses  that  have  arisen  no  one  knows  how;  she 
is  worn  away  to  skin  and  bone,  and  her  voice  never 
rises  above  a  whisper. 

Miss  Rule.— Tins  lady  is  of  a  very  lofty  spirit, 
and  had  she  been  married,  would  certainly  have 
governed  her  husband:  as  it  is,  she  interferes  very 
much  in  the  management  of  families;  and,  as  she  is 
very  highly  connected,  she  has  as  much  influence 
in  the  fashionable  world  as  amongst  the  loner  or- 
ders. She  even  interferes  with  political  concerns, 
and  I  have  heard  it  whispered  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  cabinet  in  Europe  where  she  has  not  some  share 
in  the  direction  ol  affairs. 

Miss  Take— This  lady  is  an  old  doting  woman, 
who  is  purblind,  and  has  lost  her  memory;  she  in- 
vites her  acquaintance  on  wrong  days,  calls  them 
ivrong  names,  and  always  intends  to  do  just  the 
contrary  thing  to  what  she  does. 

Miss  Fortune.— This  lady  has  the  most  forbid- 
ding look  of  any  of  the  clan,  and  people  are  suflS- 
cienlly  disposed  to  avoid  her  as  much  as  it  is  in 
their  power  to  do;  yet  some  pretend,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sternness  of  her  countenance  on 
the  first  address,  her  physiognomy  softens  as  you 
grow  more  familiar  with  her,  and,  though  she  has 
it  not  in  her  power  to  be  an  agreeable  acquain- 
tance, she  has  sometimes  proved  a  valuable  friend. 
There  are  lessons  which  none  can  teach  so  well  as 
herself,  and  the  wisest  philosophers  have  not  scru- 
pled to  acknowledge  themselves  the  better  for  her 
company.— I  may  add,  that,  notwithstanding  her 
want  of  external  beauty,  one  of  the  best  poets  in 
our  language  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  wrote  a 
beautiful  ode  in  her  praise. 


^ncis  :?JLi£^^^« 


Baltimore,  Friday,  Febru.\ry  19,  1830. 


^  For  three  or  four  weeks  past  the  weather  has 
been  very  cold,  with  less  intermission  than  is  coni- 
mon  in  this  climate;  and,  what  is  worse  for  the  in- 
terests of  farmers,  for  the  first  two  weeks  there  vvas 
no  snow  to  protect  the  grain  from  the  severity  of 
the  frost.  It  is  feared  considerable  damage  has 
thus  been  done— garden  fruits  and  shrubbery  have 
undoubtedly  been  greatly  injured.  For  a  few  day» 
past  we  have  had  moderate  weather,  and  there  is 
now  every  indication  of  a  "breaking  up"  of  winter. 


LiTisT  Foiiuiri>   Nrwt. 
By  the  llcrnhl,  arrived  at  this  port,  Liverpool  pi- 
pers lo  the  Hth  .lanimry  have  been  received. 

The  President's  Mi'iiHagc  is  publiihed  at  length 
in  the  Liverpool  and  Lumlun  papers. 

liu.isia — It  is  said  that  great  discontent  still  pre- 
ils  ill  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  and 
a  correspondence  in  the  Mcstager  du  Chambrei  even 
says  that  a  great  coolness  prevails  between  the  Em- 
peror anil  his  two  brothers,  the  Granil  Dukes  Con- 
stantine  and  Mich:icl,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  let- 
ter which  IS  dated  St.  Pctersburgh,  is  of  Parisian 
manufacture. 

'J'he  whole  solicitude  of  Russia  is  bent  upon  ex- 
tending its  commercial  relations,  and  of  rendering 
its  acquisitions  under  the  Persian  and  Turkish 
treaties  available.  A  Commission  was  to  he  form- 
ed in  the  Council  of  Slate,  under  the  Presidency  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance.  Factories  are  to  be  es- 
tablished at  Erivan,  and  on  divers  points  of  the  Ar- 
menian provinces  acquired  by  Russia  by  treaty. 
The  Government  proposes  to  grant  temperary  fran- 
chises anil  immunities  to  merchants  seconding  its 
views.  These  countries  are  notoriously  destitute  of 
all  industry  and  manufactures,  which  the  Russian 
Government  wishes  to  encourage,  to  civilise  these 
more  or  less  bailiarous  populations,  by  inspiring 
Ihcm  with  a  taste  fur  sedentary  and  usefully  active 
life.  Moreover  a  bank  is  to  he  formed  at  .Moscow, 
to  favor  enterprises  of  commerce  and  of  industry, 
in  as  far  as  the  present  guarantees  of  success,  and 
without  its  being  turned  into  a  financial  resource  to 
Government.  Branch  banks  in  the  south  of  Rus- 
sia would  powerfully  assist  in  reviving  industry  and 
the  commerce  of  these  countries.  Finally,  a  Com- 
mercial (;ode,  formed  on  the  model  of  the  most 
commercial  countries  of  both  worlds,  is  to  be  en- 
acted lo  meet  (be  wants  of  the  empire. 

The  Smyrna  trade  is  resuming  great  activity. 
The  Austrian  squadron  assembles  in  that  port. 

In  Prussia  the  wine  duties  have  just  been  reduc- 
ed the  one  half,  in  consequence  of  the  vintage  hav- 
ing been  very  scanty. 

Tui-frey  — Accordiop  to  aceniinfs  from  Con.stanti- 
nople,  to  the  27th  of  November,  the  capital  remain- 
ed perfectly  tranquil,  notwithstanding  the  alleged 
embarrassments  of  the  treasury,  and  the  reported 
inability  of  the  Government  to  pay  the  troo{;».  It 
is  said  that  several  offers  of  loans  on  advantageous 
terms  have  been  made  to  the  Porte  by  different  cap- 
italists, which  have  been  rejected, a  fact  something 
at  variance  with  the  alleged  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Porte.  The  splendid  ball  given  on 
board  the  British  frigate  Blonde,  which  was  attend- 
ed by  a  ureal  number  of  distinguished  Turks,  seve- 
ral of  whom  accommodated  themselves  without 
scruple  to  the  European  customs,  has  been  followed 
hv  a  grand  ball  and  supper  given  at  the  hotel  ol  the 
French  legation,  by  Count  Guilleminot  on  the  iiad 
of  November.  One  of  the  Turks  present,  and  one 
of  the  Sultan's  aids-de-camp,  danced  a  cotillion. 
The  Sultan  was  about  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
the  European  Ministers  in  the  Grand  hall  of  the 
Divan,  in  the  arsenal. 

Greece— The  Journal  dcs  D'.bals  of  Sunday, 
confirmed  by  the  ministerial  evening  paper,  states 
that  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  is  to  be  the 
new  Sovereign  of  Greece. 

Spmn  —The  amnesty  proclaimed  by  Ferdinand 
on  the  ilst  ult.,  about  which  so  much  has  been 
said,  turns  out  lo  be  a  mere  mockery;  it  only  in- 
cludes lourteen  exiles,  and  the  sentences  of  all 
these,  excepting  two.  were  just  about  to  expire. 

TfRKisii  JusTiCE.-A  letter  from  Smyrna,  arter 
describing  the  barbarous  execution  of  a  poor 
n^li  sa\,-"bis  trial  will  take  place  in  a  few 
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^tulc  of  Traite. — Tha  demand  for  cloth  in  the 
]^lldder^("leld  market,  on  Tuesday,  was  quite  as 
l<trt;e  as  last  week,  and  it  is  nienlioned  as  a  matter 
r>(  rare  occurrence,  that  the  ttco  last  markets  in 
December,  when  trade  is  generally  extremely  stag- 
nant, have  been  amongst  the  best  markets  of  the 
year.  'I'here  is,  however,  no  improvement  in  the 
fancy  trade,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  days  has  aggravated  the  distress  of 
the  unemployed  poor  deplorably;  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  that  no  etliclent  relief  has  hitherto  beenatiord- 
ed  thciii.  At  Heekmondwike  and  Uewsbury,  the 
carpet  trade  is  much  depressed,  but  we  have  author- 
ity for  saying  that  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Dew^bury  have  not  been  so  well  situated  with  re- 
spect to  employment  to  the  poor  at  this  season  for 
many  years  past  as  at  Hie  present  time.  This  ob- 
servation is  not  conlin-d  to  the  town  of  Dewsbury 
only,  but  extends  to  Barleys  Carr,  Hanging  Heaton, 
Ir-arls  Healon,  and  Dewsbury  Moor.  The  manu- 
lacturers  complain,  with  reason,  of  small  prolits, 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  regret,  seeing 
that  the  demand  for  blankets  and  other  manufac- 
tures in  (hat  neighborhood,  through  the  whole  of  the 
autumn,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  has  been  unusu- 
ally large.  Very  little  business  was  done  either  at 
Halifax  oral  Brailford  on  the  last  market  days. 
LIVERPOOL  COTTON  MAliKET, 

fl'idnesday,  Jan.  6,  1330. 
We  have  had  about  1500  bales  of  Cotton  sold  to-day, 
viz:  40  Pcrnams  7  o-8d;  170  Maranhanis  at  all  price:,, 
from  Oid  to  1  1-Sd;  500  Maceios  at  6',d,  taken  on  spe- 
culation—a  part  of  this  lot  sold  at  6jd  ten  days  ago; 
100  Orleans  6  2-3d,  7d,  and  8d;  a  few  hundred  Boweds, 
•M  cotlons,  from  5  l-Sd  to  6  2-3d,  some  new  e^Jd;  with 
80  common  .Surinam  at  6^d.  The  I)u\er3  think  they 
V.  ill  meet  with  what  they  want  a  little  cheaper  to-day. 

LONDON  COUN  EXCHANGE, 

Monday,  Jan.  •),  1S30. 
The  recent  arrivals  of  all  kinds  of  grain  have  been 
small,  with  a  fair  return  of  flour.  This  morning  there 
is  not  much  corn  of  any  kind  fresh  up.  The  frost  be- 
ine  gone,  and  the  navigation  of  our  river  being  re-opcii- 
ed,  the  corn  trade  here  has  been  resumed,  but  the  de- ' 
niand  to-day  for  every  article  has  not  been  extensive, 
line  dry  samples  of  wlieal  are  scarce,  and  such  have 
sold  readily  at  former  quotations;  other  kinds  have  met 
a  slack  demand,  and  rather  lower  prices  have  been 
taken,  to  make  even  limited  sales.  Fine  malting  barley 
has  met  a  fair  sale  at  no  variation  in  value;  but  grind- 
ir.e  and^taiiied  parcels  arc  very  dull.  Beans,  both  old 
and  new,  are  very  heavy  in  sale,  and  arc  rather  cheap- 
er. R'iling  peas  are  unaltered;  gray  peas  sell  heavily 
Such  oai»  as  are  stout  and  fine  maintain  their  former 
value;  bill  all  other  (pialities  may  he  reported  rather 
l.iwer.  The  fli.nr  trade  has  become  heavy  at  no  al- 
teration in  prices. 

LHEUrOOL  CORN  EXCHANGE, 


[Feb.  19,  1890. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The  subscriber,  agent  for  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landreth 
of  Philadelphia,  will  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  cultivated  by 
them,  which  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  in  good  order,  ici//i  sjiecml  cure  as  to  Hml  and 
quality.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  Messrs. 
Landrcth's  superior  Garden  Seeds,  all  put  up  by  them, 
and  each  paper  bearing  their  warranty,  and  delivered 
here  at  wholesale  or  retail  at  the  Philadelphia  prices. 
Also  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Clover,  Lucerne  and 
Orchard  Grass  Seeds  of  fine  quality;  and  will  shortly 
be  supplied  with  other  Grass  Seeds.  Also  in  store  600 
bushels  of  Northern  Potatoes  of  dUl'erent  kinds,  that  can 
be  recommended  for  seed.  Likewise,  a  few  Black  and 
Golden  Peas  from  Germany. 

JONATHAN  S.  EA.STMAN. 
No.  36,  West  Pratt  street, 
Between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets. 
J.  E  keeps  as  usual,  a  constant  supply  of  Agricultu- 
ral Implements. 

P.  S.   Agents  for  the  above,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  their  orders. 
Messrs.  D.  &.  C.  Landreth,  Philadelphia. 

Lambert  Reardon,  Easton,  Md. 

Barr,  Auchincloss,  &  Co.  New  York. 

David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Randolph  \Uebb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

Dr.W.  W.  Anderson,  .Statesburg,  S.  C. 

J.  (i.  Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

Stephen  Duncan,  Esq.  Natchez,  Miss. 


Tv.esday,  Jan.  5,  1830. 
The  fro*t  continued  very  severe  up  to  Saturday  night, 
and  picvciilcd  shipments  of  grain  from  being  made  into 
the  interior.  From  our  own  dealer^  we  experienced, 
throughout  the  week,  a  fair  retail  demand  for  wheat, 
and  superior  parcels  brought  full  prices.  For  ouU  the 
demand  ws-,  more  coiilined;  but  we  heard  of  a  few  par- 
cei'-  being  taken  on  speculation.  On  Sunday  the  frost 
began  t.>  dixippcur;  and  yesterday  a  change  of  wind 
brought  in  a  cnsiderablc  supply  of  grain  from  Ireland, 
which  IS  not  included  in  the  import  note  below. 

Al  this  day's  market  there  was  a  very  slender  alten- 
luicr.  particularly  of  country  dealers.  Fine  wheat 
-upported  the  prices  of  thi,  day  week,  and  in  some  iii- 
-lai.ce-  superior  qualities  brought  rather  more  money, 
.lilt  the  biisiiics  transacted  was  only  to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent for  oats  we  continue  our  quotations  of  last  week 
but  the  very  choicest  samples  onlv  brought  those  pri- 
•■■■s,  and  the  sales  made  were  on  a  very  limited  scale, 
lu  iiiallMii;  barley  and  malt  llieie  «.„  no  alteration  in 
price,  and  but  very  little  demand.  Old  beans  supported 
previous  rales,  lull  new  ivcre  Is  per  quarter  lower. 
1  here  was  a  lair  retail  demand  for  Uour,  but  oatmeal 
«as  dull  sale  al  former  currcncv. 


FOR  SALE, 

The  "superb"  stallion  Tom  Jefferson,  sired  by  the 
celebrated  imported  Cleveland  bay  Exile  "out  of  an 
Eagle  blood  mare,"  for  further  particulars  see  American 
Farmer,  v.  7,  p.  22,  90  and  104. 

Also,  the  thorough  bred  Aun/tr  stallion  Sky  Lark,  sired 
by  Exile,  out  of  a  thorough  bred  Chance  mare,  raised 
by  the  late  Isaac  Duckelt.  Sky  Lark  is  believed  to  be 
the  purest  hunter  in  this  country— his  gaits  are  fine,  and 
on  the  road  is  surpassed  but  by  few.  See  American 
Farmer,  v.  9,  p.  323. 

If  Tom  Jell'erson  and  Sky  Lark  are  notsold,  they  will 
be  let  for  the  ensuing  season,  or  stand  where  they  may 
have  the  "best  call."     Apply  to 

PHILIP  VVALLIS,  Baltimore. 

Febrmry  17,  1 830. 


AL-HANAC. 


1830. 

FEBRl.Anv. 


Rises. 


So. 


Saturday, 20  I 

.Sunday, oj 

.Monday, "2  j 

Tuesday, 23  I 

Wednesday,..  24  | 

Thursday, 2.5  ' 

Knday, 26  i 


».  M. 
6  36  ! 
6  35 
6  33 
6  32 
6  31 
6  29 
6  28 


H.  M. 
S  24 
5  25 
5   27 

5  28 

6  29 
5  31 
5  32 


Length 

Moon. 

of  days. 

rises. 

H.      M. 

H.      M. 

10  48 

4  20 

10  50 

5  04 

10  54 

5  55 

10-56 

6  84 

10  58 

sets. 

11  02 

8  CO 

11  04 

9  40 

Moon— New  Moon,  2.Jd.  Ouh.  2in.  Morn 


BALTIMOBE  FBICES  CtTRKENT. 


TO  FARMERS. 

An  Englishman,  just  arrived  in  this  country  is  de- 
sirous of  taking  charge  of  some  gentleman's  farm ;  which 
business  he  followed  in  England.  He  comes  well  re- 
commended. Employment  is  more  his  object  than  the 
amount  of  pay.     Inquire  at  the  oflice  of  the  Farmer. 


COVINGTON'S  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

I  ofler  for  sale  a  Tract  of  Land  containing  about  lOCO 
acres,  well  known  as  the  former  residence  of  tlie  file 
Gen.  Leonard  Covington,  situate  in  Prince  Geor'-c's 
County,  Maryland,  on  the  Paluxent  river,  about" :i5 
miles  from  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  a  day's 
run  of  Baltimore,  by  steam  boat  navigation.  This  va- 
luable property  contains  a  lar;;e  proportion  of  level  lertile 
land;  possesses  an  abundance  ol  timber,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco  and  grain.  It  lias 
upon  it  an  apple  orchard  of  thrifty  young  trees;  several 
barns  or  tobacco  houses,  and  a  largo  brick  dvvellin:;. 

The  residence  of  the  proprietor  being  vcrj  ilislmt 
from  this  property,  he  is  inclined  to  sell  it  ai  a  n-',n( 
svcnj'itt  lor  cash;  or.  if  it  would  suit  the  purclKi-cr  lut- 
Icr,  lit  IS  willing  lo  take  slaves  in  exchange  for  ii,  al  a 
l.iir  valuation,  or  merchandise  suitable  (ur  a  .Sinilh 
Wesitra  market,  at  Baltimore  wholesale  prices.  The 
rent  olloreil  for  the  place  the  present  year  is  cqii:il  lo 
about  six  per  cent,  on  the  sum  fur  which  it  is  (.llVied, 
and  Willi  little  attcnlioii  it  nii-ht  be  lea.»ed  at  ten  per 
cent,  oil  the  amount  invested  in  the  purchase. 

Person,  (Icsiroiis  of  purchasing  will  of  course  examine 
the  premises.  Coinmunicalions  on  this  suljjcci,  pust 
paid,  addressed  lo  the  subscriber,  al  the  City  of  Wash- 
iiiglon,  v.  ill  lie  attended  to. 

A  Small  Farm  of  about  '.'00  acres,  in  the  Forest  of 
Prince  George's,  about  to  miles  from  Wasliinijton.  and 
aboiil  six  from  Nottingham,  is  alsn  for  sale.  It  mav  be 
had  al  a  very  low  price.  B.  L.  C.  WAII.ES. 

Fcbiuayy  G,  ISJO. 


Corrected  for  the  American  Farmer. 
Baltimore  Markets. —There  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  flour  market  since  our  last.  Howard  street 
from  wagons  is  selling  at  {H.12—from  stores  J1.25  a 
SI. 371.  There  is  an  improvement  in  the  best  quality 
ol  beef;  and  first  rate  will  command  our  highest  quota- 
tions. The  harbour  being  yet  closed,  there  is  little  bu- 
siness doing  in  other  articles. 

ToB.*cco.--Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6  00-  do 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00.— Crop,  c'ommon  red,  .l.'oo  a 
j.OO;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00- 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow 
25.00  a  30.00.- Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock! 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  7.00.  No  receipts 
nor  inspections  this  week. 

Flodii— best  while  wheat  family,  J5.S0  a  6.00— su- 
per.  Howard  St.  4.25   o  l.STJ— city milLs,  4.00;— Sus- 

ipielianna,  .  Corn  Me.m.,  bbl «  2.25— Gbaik, 

best  red  wheat,  . —  a  .SO;  best  white  do.  .85  o  .90; 
ordinary  to  good,  .70  o  .75— Corn,  old  white,  .38o  39; 
yd.  .4U«  — ;  nev»' .40o— Rye,  .4b  a  48;  Oats,  .31  a  .33; 
Beans,  90  n  1.00— Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  5.00  a  5.25 
—Timothy,  2  n  2.50-Orciiari)  Grass,  1.75  a  2— Herd's, 

a  '.—Lucerne  .374  a —  lb.— Barley, Flax- 

SEF.n,  1.20 Cotton,  ^  ir.  .9'  a  .IO4  Lou.  .11  a  .12 

— Alab.  .9\n  .11— Tenn.  .9J  a  .10— N.  Car.  .85  0.9*— 
Geo.  .9a  .10— Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .21  a  .21^;  in  bbl? 
.22^  n  23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16— 
washed,.  18  n.20 — crossed,. 20  a. 22- -three-quarter,  .2.' 
a  .30-full  do.  .30(1 .35,  accord 'g  lo  qual.— Hemp,  Russia 
ton, $215  .7  220;  Country, dew-rolled,  120o  140— water 
rolled,  nOa  190— Fish.  Shad,  Susquehanna. No.  l,bb; 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.30— North  Carolina,  No.  I, , 

6.50— Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,6.00  a No.  2,  5.57  a No.  3, 

3.75 Bacon,  hams,  Ball,   cured,  .9  a  .9", — Feathers, 

.30  n  31— Plaster  Paris,  careo  price  per  ton,  5.00  a  S.2:>;' 
ground,  1 .25  bbl.—  Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  .4.00  a  5.25 
—Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.75 — Oak  Wood, 
3.7S— Hickory,  5. 50 
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O.t  TRt  Mkans  or  Recruitino  Worm  oot  Liia 

.Vfar  lUIJonfitU,  a:  J.  Fth.  Ill,  ISStt 

CBARLKI   C.   GotKKLL,  Est)-  • 

Dear  Sir, — Your  letter  to  me  reqiicstinc  inforrti- 
tion  re»|>eclin^  the  kind  o(  nianiire,  qu:in(ll}',  ind 
expciDc,  in  reslonnp  worn  out  IhdiI,  has  l>ren  r«- 
ceiveil  anil  now  answerrd.  iMy  residence  (hs  fou 
know)  »ix  miles  from  Fliiladclpliia  in  N.  J.,  ind 
half  «  mill"  I'rom  water  rarriage,  governs  me  wry 
much  in  the  kiiid^  ol  manure  used;  though  I  hive 
tried  most  kinds  byway  of  experiment,  that  ttosl 
on  the  landing  as  rollows: 
Street  manure,  15  cartloads  to  the  acre, 
Stable  manure,  '20  cartloads  to  the  acre, 

cost.  .... 

Slaked    ashes,   10     cartloads,  containing 

150  bushels,  In  the  acre. 
Castor  beans,  100  bu»hcl8  to  the  acre,  cost 

at  oil  mill  12  cents,  pulling  on  vessel  and 

delivering  on  landing  4i  cents, 
Oystershell  lime,  50  bushels  to  Ihe  acre, 

shells  on   landing  4  cents,  burning    3 

cents,  .... 

Stone  lime  30  bushels  to  the  acre,  cost  on 

landing  24  cents  per  bushel. 

To  the  above  cost  is  to  be  added  the  expen$  of 
transportation  to  the  land,  an  average  distanci  of 
one  and  a  half  miles,  that  adds  an  expense  cquif  to 
the  6r5t  cost  of  lime,  where  nearly  all  is  saved;Bay 
a  team  hauls  five  loads  a  day,  at  two  dollars,  wmld 
add  to  the  street  manure  ten  dollars,  stable  mature 
8.  ashes  4.  beans  Sl,-.;0,  the  oystershell  lime  80  jls., 
and  stonelime  40  cents  per  acre;  if  we  count  the 
cost  of  spreading,  it  would  continue  to  increasethe 
difference,  (bough  not  in  so  great  a  propoifion^ 
Most  of  my  land  being  well  adapted  to  the  tie  of 
ashes  and  lime,  I  have  long  since  abandone«  (he 
purchase  of  street  and  stable  manure,  'be  firs|cos: 
being  high,  expense  of  hauling  so  great,  and  fleet 
of  such  short  duration,  that  a  remuneration  has 
been  for  ever  lost  sight  of.  Though  it  is  much  sed 
and  to  great  advantage  on  the  sandy  soil  in  lb«t; 
cinily  of  Pbii*doit>liiii,  to  wisely  orderei*  <^t  •  kird 
of  vegetable  garden  for  that  great  -;ily,  to  force 
truck,  and  enable  them  to  receive  Ibe  bounty.  Ash- 
es has  been  (be  principal  manure  used  by  me,  ow- 
ing to  its  productiveness,  durability  and  facilty 
with  which  it  can  be  put  upon  the  land.  Withii  a 
few  years  past  I  have  used  stone  and  oysfer- 
shell  lime,  and  it  promises  much  advantage  u[on 
land  to  which  it  is  adapted;  the  latter  has  b<en 
principally  applied  to  the  roots  of  peach  and  >p- 
ple  trees  during  the  winter  and  spring,  (the  lirt 
first  removed  and  exposed  to  the  frost)  for  destny- 
ing  insects.  From  frost  and  rain  a  tea  is  produced 
too  nauseous  for  ihe  tender  stomachs  of  those le- 
itructive  worms,  and  for  me  has  done  more  thai  all 
other  remedies. 

Earth  requires  food  as  well  as  man;  and  he  »ho 
withholds  it  excludes  himself  from  the  legitinate 
products  of  his  farm:  earth  was  not  created  ti  be 
indolent  more  than  man, neither  can  it  labor  wth- 
out  food;  it  is  not  to  immediate  products  alom  we 
should  look,  but  to  put  our  land  nto  full  leart 
for  succeeding  full  crops,  and  bring  ntO  actiot  Ihe 
most  productive  powers  of  the  eartl  (o  whim  too 
many  are  indifferent,  and  look  not  beymd  old  iabits. 

A  man  to  purchase  or  own  a  fam  at  cost  of 
5,000  or  6,000  dollars,  with  five  or  st  fields,  and 
cultivate  but  one  annually,  with  a  vie'  to  (he  oth- 
ers becoming  rich  from  rett,  would  be  ike  employ- 
ing five  or  six  men,  feed  and  pay  (hoi,  work  one 
annually  to  enable  the  others  the  bette  to  perform 
their  annual  tour  in  succession;  the  inirest  money 
of  the  one,  progressing  without  regarito  sabbath 
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■ir  ilurm.  is  not  Ji-.-i  deMim-livc  than  llic  lilrcling^ 
above  ilcscrilii'd,  anil  has  Iw.-n  llir  road  In  ruin  of 
Ihou.ands.  In  Ihe  virii,i(y,if  rhiladrlphia,  a  farm, 
if  fi-rlile,  should  lie  dueslid  of  ii»  n.ilivc  linibi'r,  and 
uod.-r  entire  culture,  his  orchnrdt  at  a  /unit,  and 
his  fields  a  garilen. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obd'l  servant, 
Benjamin  U.  Cooper. 
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I  IIIC.MP. 

Iln  publishing  Ihe  fDllmving  report  which  a  friend 
(a  member  of  ihe  Ohio  l,.-gi,lMlurc,  has  been  good 
ji'iioiij;h  to  si'nd  us,  we  have  only  lo  remark  on  Ihe 
litem  of  transporlalion  lo  Ihe  li.lliniore  market, 
llhat  by  Ihe  rail  road  it  will  In;  but  i\i  per  Ion,  in- 
stead of  $-2.i;  it  is  prps.iin.-d  the  calculation  al  'j25 
to  Ihe  New  York  maikcl  is  founded  on  the  known 
present  cost  by  Ihe  Erie  Canal— Ihns  shewin  ■■  that 
llie  Baltimore  markit  holds  out  the  double  templa- 
lion— less  than  half  Ihe  lime,  less  Ihan  half  the  ex- 
pense, saying  nothing  of  liie  incalculal)le  advantage 
of  having  Ihe  rail  road  open  all  the  t/far,  whilst  ca- 
nals are  half  tlu-ir  lime  frozen  up,  and  often  break- 
ing loose  in  summer.] 

37ie  Select  Commitlee,  of  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  lo 
tehom  was  referred  that  part  nf  the  Governor's 
Messag:e  which  relates  to  the  culture  of  Hemp,  have 
hail  that  subject  under  coiisideratinn,  and  respect- 
fully report--— 

That,  in  their  opinion,  Ihe  climate  of  Ohio  is 
congenial,  and  the  soil,  in  many  parts,  well  adapted 
to  Ihe  production  of  hemp.  Your  committee  are 
also,  well  assured  that  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection given  lo  the  American  hemp  growers  by 
Ihe  existing  tariff  of  Ihe  United  Slates,  are  such  as 
will  insure  success  and  profit  lo  that  class  of  our 
agriculturists.      Beiievint;    that   Ihe   want   of    cor- 

I  rect  information  respecting  the  growth  of  this  arti- 

I  cle,  and  preparing  Ihe  same  for  market,  is  Ihe  rea. 

I  son  that  so  few  of  our  citizens  have  hitherto  en- 
gaged in  the  business;  and  believing  Ihat  a  diffu- 
sion of  information  on  the  siiliject  is  Ihe  only  en- 
couragement which  can, at  this  lime,  be  given  to 
that  branch  of  agriculture  by  our  slate  govern- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  the  only  encouragement  needed- 

>  jor..  o„™„„,oc  have  compiled  Irom  the  documentt 
referred  to  them    and  from   such   information  as 

I  they  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  other  sources,  a 
trea  ise  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of  hemp  for 
market  which  they  herewith  transmit:  and  re- 
spectfully recommend  lhat  a  number  of  copies 
thereof  be  ordered   to  be  printed,  and   distributed 

c/,^"^»°  K^'  "."."•.  '^"°  '^'^  compilation,  your 
committee  have  added  an  estimate  of  the  average 
net  proceeds  of  five  acres  of  land  cultivated  in 
hemp  and  producing  a  Ion,  which  is  considered  an 
average  crop.  Being  aware  lhat  visionary  and  ex- 
travagant anticipations  of  Ihe  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  capital  or  labor  employed  in  any  partitular 
branch  of  ousmess,  are  calculated  to  do  much  in- 
jury,  by  inducing  too  many  lo  engage  therein,  with- 
out a  due  regard  lo  economy;  your  committee  have 
endeavored,  in  making  said  estimate,  to  keep  with- 
in  the  limits  of  what  has  been  realized  by  some  of 
our  citizens  from  actual  experiment. 

On  the  Coltcre  of  Hemp. 

Sec.  1.  On  the  climate  most  favorable  to  hemp  — 
Hemp  does  not  (lourish  in  hot  countries.  Tempe- 
rate climates  arc  more  favorable  lo  it:  and  it  suc- 
ceeds very  well  in  those  lhat  are  colder;  as  Cana- 
da the  norlbeaslern  parts  of  Ihe  United  States,  &c 
Ihe  climates  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Ohio,  are 
also,  highly  favorable  to  Ihe  culture  of  hemp. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  toil  most  favorable  for  hemp  — 
Hemp  requires  a  soil  that  is  soft,  easy  to  cultivate, 
rather  light,  hut  very  productive,  and  well  tilled- 
*H      n  *'  ""*  ^'"""'^  ''  "  ''"'«   "orn.  well  manur' 
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light    iandn.      Tl.ry 
wliii-h    Ihu    baik    ih   loo    wood) 
threads  hard  and  clatlir:  iliriie  a 
even  for  the  coarse. i    nMnufari 


aifi.h  grortlli;  of 
»hich  iiiakei  iha 
•  the  gr<  al  ilefecti 
In   ivrl    tea- 


sons,  It  succeed,  l.ttier  in  the  dry  >uil>  we  »pe»k  of 
Ihan  in  moi.ler  lands.  These  „.«,„»,,  however.' 
arc  rare;  and  hemp  pr.nlMtions.  pl«,-,  d  i.v  the  tida 
ol  a  river,  creek  or  wel  .l.ich,  lo  thai  Ibe  walcr 
may  be  very  near,  without  ever  producing  an  mua- 
dation.  are  much  esteemed.  Any  land,  however, 
ibal  wdl  bring  a  good  crop  of  (lax,  corn  or  polaloea, 
will  bring  a  good  crop  of  hemp. 

Sec.  3.  On  Uie  proper  manure  for  hemp  planta- 
lons.-AII  sorli  of  manoie,  tb,,t  make  llie  toil 
light,  arc  proper  for  licnip.  Hemp  planUlions.  on 
worn  sods,  unlets  renewed  by  clover,  innsi  be  ma- 
nured every  year;  and  il  should  be  done  before  the 
winter  tillage,  lhat  Ihe  manure  may  have  time,  du- 
ring Ihe  winter,  lo  rot,  and  mix  thorougbly  with 
the  earth  against  the  spring. 

Sec.  4.  On  Ihe  tillage  of  hemp  plantations— Th9 
first  and  principal  ullage  is  given  lo  gieen  sward, 
or  stubble  land,  late  in  Ihe  fall,  or  in  Ihe  early  part 
of  the  winter,  by  well  ploughing  Ibe  ground  in  fur- 
rows, so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  winter  frosts,  which 
tend  very  much  to  break  up  the  earth.  In  Iha 
spring,  Ihe  ground  is  prepared  lo  receive  Ihe  seed 
by  similar  ploughings,  at  intervals  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  days,  until  il  becomes  perfeclly  mellow. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  time  and  manner  nf  sewing  th* 
seed.—  \n  Ibe  course  of  the  month  of  AprH.  hemp 
seed  is  sown.  Some  persons  sow  earlier,  and  soma 
later  than  this;  and  each  arcexposed  lo  Iheir  peculiar 
danger.'.  Those  who  sow  early  have  lo  apprehend  Ihe 
I  frosts  of  spring,  which  do  great  injury  to  Ihe  spring- 
ing hemp;  and  those  ivho  sow  late  are  in  dinger  of 
droughts,  lhat  sometimes  prevent  the  hemp  from 
sprouting.  The  seed  should  be  sown  thick,  other, 
wise  Ihe  hemp  becomes  rank.  Ihe  bark  is  loo  woo- 
dy, and  Ihe  fibres  hard;  which  is  a  great  defect. 
If,  however,  it  be  sown  loo  thickly,  Ibe  plants  ob^ 
struct  each  other;  which  is  another  inconvenience. 
A  medium,  then,  must  be  observed,  which  is  easily 
hit  by  practice.  The  quantity  of  seed  required  for 
hemp  pariially  varies  according  lo  Ihe  lime  of  tow- 
ing, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  In  Kentucky,  at 
the  rale  of  from  a  bushel  and  a  peck  to  a  bushel 
and  a  half  of  seed  is  required,  per  acre.  And  a* 
Ihe  climate  and  toil  of  Kentucky  are  similar  lo 
those  of  Ohio,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  courte, 
that  the  quantity  of  teed  required  per  acre  in  Ibe' 
two  stales  is  nearly  Ihe  tame.  It  must  be  remarked, 
that  Ihe  hemp  seed  is  one  of  Ihe  oily  seedi  lhat 
grow  rancid  in  time,  and  then  do  not  sprout.  No 
seed  should,  therefore,  be  sown  but  of  Ihe  last 
year's  crop.  When  it  is  two  years  old,  a  large  part 
never  comes  up;  and  when  older,  a  still  larger 
part.  After  Ihe  seed  is  sown,  it  must  be  buried 
with  a  common  harrow:  and  care  should  be  laken 
to  protect  Ihe  hemp,  when  coming  up,  from  Ihe  ra- 
vages of  birds.  After  il  is  out  of  danger  of  birds 
very  little,  if  any,  allcniion  need  be  paid  lo  it,  un-' 
til  it  is  fit  10  cut  or  pull.  Should  any  accident  hap- 
pen the  field,  to  at  lo  render  the  hemp  loo  Ihin  to 
warrant  a  good  crop,  in  order  lo  m-jke  Ihe  best  of 
it,  were  it  only  as  reipecis  Ihe  teed,  it  is  prudent 
to  weed  ihe  field,  and  prevent  the  plant  from  being 
choaked  by  a  useless  growth. 

Sec.  6.  Time  and  manner  of  harvesting. — The 
fitness  of  hemp  for  the  knife  must  bo  determined 
by  its  appearance,  and  not  by  Ihe  length  of  lime  it 
has  been  growing,  or  Ihe  season  of  Hie  year.  The 
indications  of  a  fitness  for  cutting  or  pulling,  are  • 
change  in  Ihe  color  of  Ihe  leaf,  from  a  deep  greeo 
lo  a  yellow,  and  Ihe  rising  upon  the  least  agilalioa 
of  a  vegetable  dust  from  Ihe  hemp.— The  ripeoln* 

.r    .1.  :_  ^^j? 


ed      DrV  .nil.  tl.  n„.  7    ""'^"•««"  manur-    be   paid  to  lhat   circumstance  in   culling   il,  lakioi 

ed.     Dry  toils  are  not  proper  for  it,  unle..  on  new,  .uch  portion,  of  it  fir.t  a.  give  the  .Irongett  iodi 


of  the  crop  IS  generally  partial  and  unequal  in  dii- 
ferent  parts  of  the  tame  field;  and  regard  ought  to 
be   paid  to  lhat   circumstance  in   culling   il,  taking 
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ca'ions  of  ripeness. 


It  is  not  necessary  or  proper  slack  .s  left  hollow  to  g  ve  it  a,r  nea  the  earth 
ca  .o,.o  «.  ■•>--"---;.',  .,,„_„.  of  color  in  all  the  is  then  sutn-reii  to  slan.i  until  perlectly  dry,  wh 
,0  wait   for  a  decided  change  ol  color  m   all  in  ^      j  ^        ,  ;„,„  ,^,„  .leaves,  and  put 


s  then  sufFered  to  stand  until  perfectly  dry,  when  it 
,re  the  harvest  commences,  on  >...  ....- ,  .s  separated  and  bound  into  small  sheaves    and  put 

more  advantasoous  to  commence  when    into  . tacks  or  neks,  and  secured  by  a  covering  of 
To^ly  partial,  and  as  soon  as  the  dust    boards  or  straw,  to  secure  .from  ,et,in« 


leaves,  before  the  harvest  commences;  on  the  c 
trary,  it  is  more  adv 

the  chans;e  is  only  l  ,,,■,, 

«poken  of.  begins  to  rise,  or  is  produced  by  agilat- 
in"  the  hemp  with  a  Mick  or  the   hand.     In   Ken- 
tucky, the  practice  of  cutlin;;  hemp  has  in  a  great 
measure  superseded   the  old   practice  of  pulling  it 
by  the  roots,  and  is  found  to  be  generally  prefera- 
ble, being  less  laborious,  and  rendering'  ibe  hemp 
better  and  easier  to  handle.     The  op.i  Jii«'n  is  per- 
formeil    with    a    knife,  (commonly  called   a   hemp 
hook,)  made  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  but 
heavier,  and  not  so  long,  and  haiiiij;  a  smooth  and 
sharp   edge.     Some  prefer   the  cradle,   where   the 
evenness  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  its  use.     The 
common  scythe  for  cutting  hemp,  is  also  used  to  ad- 
vantage.    The  scythe  is  pointed  to,  and  swung   in 
towards  the  field,  leaving  the  standiii-  hemp  on  the 
left  of  the  mower  as  he  proceeds  forward,  instead  of 
throwing  the  scythe   out  from   the  field,  as   when 
mowing°grass.     A   boy  goes  before  the  scythe  and 
bears  the  lop  of  llie  hemp  in  towards  the  fidd  with 
a  small  pole,  so  that  as  the  hemp  is  cut  it  falls  from 
the  pole  and  rests  in  a  bearing  position  against  ihe 
standing  hemp.     The  mower  is  followed  by  a  man 
whose  business  is  to  gather  the  hemp,  and  spread  it 
on  the  ground.     This  method  of  culling  hemp  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  fouml  to  be  the  most  advania 
gcous  to  Ihe  farmer,  as  very  few  of  our  farmers  are 
without  scythes,  or  ignorant  of  their  use;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  two  men  and  a  boy  can  go  over  more 
ground,  and   with   greiter   ease  in   the  same   time, 
than  can  be   gone  ovip  hy  the  common  process  of 
pulling  or  cutting  wilh  a  hemp  hook.     As  the  hemp 
is  cut  or  pulled,  it  is  sjircad  upon  llie  ground  from 
which  it   is  taken,  and   permitted  to   remain    there 
until  the  leaves  are  well  wilted,  and  will  easily  se- 
parate from   the  stalks.     It   is   then  gathered   into 
sheaves,  but  not  bo\ind,  and  Ihe  leaves  beaten  off 
with   a  stick.     If   water  rotting  is  intended,  it   is 
then    bound    into    moderately     small    bundles,    by 
means  of  bands  at  each  end,  is  canied  in  general 
to  a  pond  or  pit  of  standing  water,  Seing  there  de- 
posited bundle  upon  bundle  in  a  dirrct  and  crossing 
manner,  so  as  to  form   what  is   generally  called    a 
hed  of  hemp.     When  it  has   been   pilad  to   such  a 
thickness   as  Ihe  depth   of  Ihe  water    will   admit, 
which  some  suppose  can  hardly  be  of  ton   great  a 
depth,  though   five  or  six  feet   are  the   mist  usual 
depths,  the    whole  mass   is   loaded  wilh   pieces   of 
heavy  wood  or  wilh  stone,  until  it  is  cnnipMely  im- 
mersed.—When  it  has  remained  in  this  stale  long 
enough  to  be  sufficiently  rolleil,  it  is  taken  out,  un- 
bound, and   spread  in  Ihe  sun   against  a  fence  or  a 
slope  of  the  earth,  or  on  a  plane  spot  which  is  free 
from  moisture,  and  occasionally  turned.    When  the 
hemp  is  W£ll  dried,  it  is  again  ticii  up  to  he  carried 
home,  where  it  is  kept   in  a  dry  place  till  it   is  bro- 
ken out.     In  order  to  ascertain  with  ease  and  cer- 
tainly when  Ihe  hemp  ihat  is  immerseil  in  water,  is 
sulVicienlly  rolled,  lake  a   bundle  of  Ihe  same  kinil, 
nnd  sink   it  by  Ihe  side  of  the  main   body  of  hemp 
that  is  rotting.     This  bundle  may  be  taken  out  and 
tried,  after  a  few    days,  as   often    as  once  a   day. — 
When  the  bark  delMchcs  ilMdf  from  Ihe  wood,  nra 
separation   appears  easy,  Ihe    lump  is    supposed  to 
be  rotted  enough.     Anil'icial  pits  for  rolling  hemp, 
may,    in    some   situations,   be   made    to    advantage 
where  Ihey  can  be  supplied   by  a  small   stream  of 
water"   and  here  it  may  be  necessary  lo  remark  that 
very  litlle  difference  io  nude,  by  liem))  growers,  be- 
tween standing  or  nioder.dely  running  waters;    only 
that  stagnant  water  mik-s  ■.uficr  hemp,  but  not  so 
bright   and    saleable.      If  deiv   rolling  i<   intended, 
tlie'hemp  is  taken  from   the  grniind.  and   set  up   in 
stacks  of  from  three  to  five  feet  in  (ti.imeter  at  the 
ground,  and  lieil  closely  logelher  at  the  lops,  so  as 
lo  prevent   them   from  falling:  the   middle   of  the 


interior  of  Ihe  slack.    It  can.  however,  be  so  stack 
ed  as  to  be  secured  from  water,  without  any  other 
covering  than  a   thatch  of  hemp,  but  some  skill,  to 
be  acquired  only  by   practice,  is  necessary  to  do  it 
well.     It  remains  in  Ihe  stack   until  the   season  of 
rotting  arrives,  which  is  from    September  to  Feb- 
ruary.    It  is  then  taken  down  and  spread  out,  (on 
grass  if  to  be  bad.)  as  equally  as  possible,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  iinlil  it  is  found  to  be  ready 
for  the   brake.     Care  must  be  taken    to   take   the 
hemp  up  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  rotted,  or  loss 
will  be  sustained.     If,  however,  it  should  be  found 
at  any  lime  to  be  injured  by  too  long  exposure,  it 
should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  again  slacked,  and 
brought  to  the  brake  Ihe  succeeding  year,  when  it 
will  be  found  lo  have  regained  its  strength,  if  not 
absolutely  rolled   before   taken  up.     When  ready 
for  the  brake,  it   is  taken   from  the   ground,  and 
stacked  in  small  stacks, as  in  the  first  instance  after 
cutting,  and  then  broke  out  on  brakes  made  on  Ihe 
plan  of  the  con-mon  llax  brake,  but  muchlarger.say 
from   five  to  six   feet  in   length,  having  the  slats 
much   deeper  and   wider  apart,  and   wider  in   pro- 
portion  at  the  head   of   the  brake,   than   the  flax 
ke.     With  such  a  brake,  a  good  hand  will  brake 
one   humlred  pounds   in   a   day,  in   February;  and 
some  hands  will  brake  more.     Where  Ihe  culture 
of  hemp  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  machines 
for  braking,  are  used  to  advantage;  but  where  the 
hemp  growing  is  limited,  the  expense  of  the  ma- 
chine is  too  great  to  justify  its  use.     Hemp,  either 
water  or  dew  rotted,  may  if  necessary,  previous  to 
braking,  be  dried  by   fire  similar  to  flax.      This 
method  of  fire  drying,  is  reduced  to  practice,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Columbus,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  kiln  is   introduced   into  a  small  out-house, 
which  kiln  is  made  either  of  brick  or  stone,  and 
plastered  over  in  such  a  manner,  Ihat  no  sjiarks  are 
permitted  to  escape   within  the  house.     The   fuel 
Ihat  supplies  the  kiln,  is  put  in  from  Ibe  outside  of 
Ihe  house,  and  Ihe  smoke  passing  through  Ihe  kiln 
is  conveyed  off  by  means  of  a  chimney  on  Ihe  op- 
posite side  of  the  same.     The  hemp  designed  to  be 
broken,  is   placed  on   the  scaffolds  at  a   reasonable 
distance  above  the  kiln,  and  there  permitted  to  re 


I'"- 


which    will   secure  the  greatest  quantity   of    ripe 
«etd.     As  a   general   rule,  however,  it   should   not 
.■.land  60   long  lo  ripen  the  latest,  thai  the  earliest 
will  begin  to  fall;  for  if  it  be  sufl'ered  to  stand,  un- 
til ill,  or  the  greatest  portion  of  the  seed  is  ripened, 
or   urned  a  dark  brown,  you  nill  lose  more  in  gatli- 
eiiig,  than  is  lost  hy  the  light  and  imperfect  seed, 
when  cut  earlier.     It  should  be  carefully  cut  wilh  a 
siclile  or  hemp  hook,  made  for  Ihe  purpose.    Great 
care  should  be   taken,  not  to  shell  the  seed  in  cut- 
tin;  and  securing  it.     It  will  well  pay  for  the  addi- 
lioial  labor,  to  give  it  a  light  threshing,  when  it  it 
firs  cut  and  before  it  is  bound:  For  this  purpose,  a 
carvass  of  about  three  or  four  yards  square,  should 
be  laken  into  the  field,  and  the  hemp,  within  a  con- 
verient  distance,  as  it  is   cut,  should  be   carried  to 
it.  ;nd  lightly  beat  with  a  slick  or  small  pole,  so  as 
lo  (islodge  all  the  loose  seed,  which   would  be  ex- 
d  to  shell  and  waste  in  handling  or  moving.    It 
then    be  bound  in   small   bundles  of  eight   or 
nliH  inches  in  diameter,  and  set  up  in  stooks  to  dry. 
M    his  time,  it   would  be   advisable  to   move   ths 
licnp,  where  it  was  designed  lo  thresh  and  secure 
it,  :5  it  could  then   be  done  wilh   less  waste,  than 
aft:r  it  had  become  dtied.     When  it  has  stood  in 
the  slook  a  sufficient  lime  to  cure  and  perfect  the  un- 
ripned  seed,  it  should  be  ai;ain  threshed  or  beat  out, 
eiller  on  a  canvass,  as  before,  or  on  a  bed  upon  the 
gromd;  or  it  may  be  threshed  on  Ihe  barn  floor;  but 
s  i  is  a  very  soft  seed,  it  is  exposed  to  much  in- 
jur' upon  the  floor. — It  will  be  found  very  little  la- 
borto  thresh  out  the  seed;  and  the  greatest  care  is 
necsssary  to  prevent  it  from  shelling  and  waste  in 
culing  and  securing  il;  hence,  Ihe  plan  of  double 
Ihr.shing,  is  thought  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  more 
ccoiomical.     Clean  your  seed  with  a  common  fan- 
nin;  mill,  taking  care  to  give  the  proper  speed, and 
U)  ;auge  every  part,  lo  suit  the  weight  of  the  seed. 
Tht  seed  should  not  be  put  together  in  large  quan- 
titie ,  but  requires  to  be  spread  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  intil  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  else  it  will  heat  and 
spoil     If  your  hemp  is  sown   broadcast,  and  yoo 
desi[n  to  save  Ihe  seed  and  lint,  cut  it  when  about 
halfthe  seeds  have   began  to   change  their  color; 
bini  it  in  small  bundles,  and  thresh  it  in  several  fair 
day,  without  breaking   ihe   bundles,  and   put  the 
i-ciip  under  cover,  lo  completely  cure;  and  when 
llmroughly  f.ured,  you  may  thresh  again,  breaking 
the  bands  as  other  grain.     In  all  cases  where  you 
wish  lo  save  the  lint,  you  will   put  the  stem  under 


main  until  perfectly  dried.     Il  is  then  laken  out  to   co\Er  as  soon  as  you  can,  lo  prevent  it  from  being 
ome  suitable  place  and   broken.     If  the  fibre,  by  jstahed  by  the  weather. 

fValcr  Rotting. 


this  process  of  drying,  should  become  loo  brash  to 
justify  the  immediate  application  of  the  brake,  il 
will,  by  the  exposure  lo  Ihe  air,  in  a  short  time,  be 
vufficiently  elastic  without  affecting  Ihe  stem.  '1  he 
advantages  of  Ibis  melhnd  of  drying  hemp  are  ap- 
parent: first,  from  Ihe  facility  and  speed  of  sepa- 
rating Ihe  fibre  from  Ihe  stem:  secondly,  from  the 
fact  that  any  kind  of  weather,  cither  wet  or  dry,  is 
equally  suitable  for  braking.  Hands,  practising 
Ibis  plan  of  drying,  brake  with  ease  the  quantity 
above  spoken  of,  per  day. 

Sec.  7.  Hemp  designed  for  the  seed,  to  produce 
Ihe  best  crops,  should  be  planted  in  drills,  three  or 
four  feet  apart,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunily  ol  run- 
iiiiM'  a  plough,  nr  corn  rullivalnr.  between  Ibe  rows 
Tbe  pl,,nls'sbould  stand  abo-il  eight  inches  apart. 
It  i-,  in  oniiiiary  seasons,  considered  Ihe  best  time 
to  plant,  alioiit  ihc  lime  of  corn  planting.  The 
liemp  should  be  kept  free  from  grass  iiiid  weed     ■" 


be  -nmv  manner  as  corn;  allhough,  it  will  nut  re- 
quire as  much  hoeing,  unless  the  ground  should  be 
veiV  foul.  As  lo  the  lime  of  harvesting  Ihe  hemp, 
planted  for  the  sceil,  no  precise  rule  can  be  given; 
It  inu-l  depend  much  upon  the  judgmenl.  The 
seed  comes  to  maluiilv.  very  uneipially— so  that 
you  uill  find  the  seed  ripe  on  the  lower  branches, 
and  the  lower  part  rf  each  branch,  when  tbe  lop 
may  be  in  the  blow.     It  should  be  cut  at  that  lime. 


Ireference  is  given  to  water  rolling,  in  all  case* 
whire  it  can  be  done.  The  hemp  is  more  durable 
fomll  tbe  purposes  lo  which  it  is  applied;  is  easier 
bleiched;  and  will  yield  a  greater  quantity  of  fibre 
froD  a  given  quantity  of  Ihe  hemp;  and  water  rol- 
led American  hemp,  will  compete  wilh  the  be»t 
Kusian  hemp. 

A  calculation  of  Ihc  average  cost  of  a  Ion  of 
heiTp;  the  quantity  of  land  required,  on  which  to 
gruT  the  same;  together  wilh  an  eslimate  of  the 
net  Hoceeds  per  acre: 

Fiv«  acres  of  land  al  two  dollars  per  acre,     $10  00 
Ten  days  work  with  a  team  ploughing, 

Sic,  ■  •  •  •  'Of**' 

Scvei  and  a  h>lf  bushels  of  seed,  al  one 

dolar  per  buihel,  .  .  .        7  50 

Fiflei^i  days  cilling.  at  50  cents  per  day,         7  50 
Seven  iind  a  bilf  days  taking  up,  .  3  7i 

Two    liays  hfiling  lo  rot,  &.C.,  wilh  two 

hands,         ,   •  •  .  •  '00 

Fifteen  days  Milling  in  and  taking  out  of 

the  water, ipreading.  &c.  •         .  7  50 

Five  days  la|ng  up,  .  .  2  50 

Tliirly  days  peaking  and  scutching         .         15  00 
Boarding  hafls,  say  .  •  15  00 

Total  amouMf  expense  per  ton,  $81  7S- 
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Add  lo  this,  ns  an   aroragr  ro<>(  of  (riins- 
porlation  to  N-  York  ur  Uallimore,  25  00 


Making  (he  nctual  cost  of  a  Ion  of  liemp, 
delivered  as  aliove,  .  106  75 

Suppose   tlic  avcraRO   value   of  a    Ion    of 

good  water  rolled  hemp,  .  .     2O0  00 

From  which,  take  the  cost  of  growing, 
carriage,  freight,  Sic.  108  75 

Leaving  the  net  proceeds  of  five  acres  of 
hemp,  at  .  .  $SB  55 

Being  something  less  than  19  dollars  per  acre. 
Dew  rotted  hemp  is  not  worth,  on  an  average,  to 
ciceed  tbrce-fourlhs  us  much,  as  water  rotted, 


;From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
DISEASE  IN  SHEEP. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  observe  in  jour  paper  •f  the 
53d  January,  a  communication  from  a  hiother 
shepherd,  with  the  initials  of  A.  L.  H.  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a  disorder  which  afreets  his  flock,  the  «ause 
of  which  he  is  unable  to  aecertain.  I  can  mo^  sin- 
cerely sympathise  with  him  in  his  misfortunes,  ami 
wish  it  was  in  my  poiver  to  assign  the  cause  with 
certainty.  Were  it  not  for  the  circumstance,  as 
mentioned  by  him,  that  the  sheep  have  died, when 
away  from  the  barn,  Ihen-  would  be  little  dolbt  in 
my  mind,  that  the  malady  is  occasioned  by  fjedin;; 
altogether  too  much  on  dry  food,  hay.  Unleis  his 
farm  produces  some  plant  poisonous  to  liie  alimal, 
1  suspect  it  is  dry  (odder  that  has  produced  the  mis- 
chief, and  that  when  once  disordered,  if  thesheep 
live  through  the  winter,  the  effect  is  not  recovered 
from,  and  tbey  continue  lo  droop  and  die  through 
the  season  of  grass  feed,  as  has  been  the  otse  in 
other  instances.  / 

It  is  very  desirable,  if,  as  he  fears,  his  sleep  die 
Ibis  winter,  that  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen  be  ex- 
amined by  some  person  capable  of  markingihe  dif- 
ference, between  a  healthy  and  disordered  itate  of 
the  contents  of  the  belly.  My  conjeclure  bein^ 
right  he  will  find  the  third  stomach,  or  manifods,  the 
teat  of  difficulty.  Having  more  Ihan  fifiy  sb\e.t>  to 
die  last  winter  with  symptoms  not  vei-y  dissiiii.lar  !o 
those  described  by  him,  I  opened  more  ilian  a 
dozen,  and  the  uniform  appearances  in  iheit  stom- 
ach, were  some  slight  degree  of  inflammalior  in  the 
coats,  which  were  also,  as  »vell  as  the  folds  viihin, 
in  a  dry  and  hardened  slate;  in  most  instan.-es,  so 
much  so,  that  secretion  had  entirely  ceased  The 
food,  with  which  the  stomach  was  filled,  wasalso  so 
dry,  as  to  be  taken  out  with  the  fingers,  andstrew- 
ed  about  like  moist  saw  dust.  The  maladj  which 
affected  my  sheep,  was  very  general  throigh  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  some  other  parts  of  Nev  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  doubt  with  me,  from  fails  col- 
lected, and  my  observations,  that  the  disorJer  was 
occasioned  by  the  quality  of  the  hay,  grovn  and 
cut  in  a  very  wet  season.  It  afl'orded  but  lllle  nu- 
triment, and  perhaps  possessed  positively  iijurious 
qualities. 

Leaving  the  question,  what  is  the  cause  of  Ihe 
disorder  in  the  flock  of  A.  L.  H.  undetermined  un- 
til he  has  an  opportunity  to  examine  his  deid  sheep, 
I  will  venture  lo  say  that  the  prncipal  ciuse  of  the 
death  of  sheep  in  leinter  is  oioiiif  lo  dry  ftod.  It  is 
well  known  lo  almost  every  sh^'p  onnrr,  that  he 
loses  but  few  sheep  by  grass,  coiipared  with  those 
which  die  in  winter.  M.  Daubeilon,  a  celebrated 
French  agriculturist,  is  sanguine,  hat  Ihe  mortality 
which  more  or  less  prevails  amon;  sheep  in  winter 
in  France,  where  they  are  not  unler  the  necessity 
of  feeding  half  so  lone  perhaps,as  we  do  here,  is 
caused  by  dry  food.  He  examine!  a  great  number 
aAer  death,  and  describes  appear.nces  of  the  third 
ttomach  as  similar  lo  those  above  .lated 


Ihcy  »liiiuld  he  led  more  or  less  with  roots,  rula 
bai;a,  sugar  heel,  or  mangel  wurlzrl.  They  can 
be  grown  as  cheap  «.«  hay,  and  when  freely  given  lo 
animals,  keep  the  digestive  organs  in  as  healthy  a 
stale  as    grass.     My   rula    baga,  last  year  cost   mc 

I  I-IO  cents  per  bu.shel  in  the  cellar;  allhounh  Ihe 
season  was  a  bad  one  for  their  growth,  and  I  got  not 
more  than  two  thirds  of  a  crop.  I  do  not  know, 
however,  that  they  can  be  cultivated  so  cheap  else- 
where, as  in  this  "cold  climate  and  sterile  soil,"  as 
a  late  Honorable  Senator  was  pleased  to  call  the 
climate  and  soil  of  his  slate  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
sress.  For  I  saw  it  published  not  long  since,  that  a 
larmer  in  New  England  had  received  a  u'raluily 
Irom  an  agricultural  society,  for  a  crop  which  cost 
him  twelve  or  fourteen  cents  (he  bushel.  So  far  as 
one  winter's  experience  enables  me  to  jud:;c,  I  am 
satisfied  that  filly  bushels  of  roots  and  one  Ion  of 
hay,  are  of  as  much  value  for  feeding  sheep  as  two 
tons  of  hay. 

I  conclude  with  the  request,  that  Mr.  A.  L.  H. 
will  have  his  sheep,  which  may  die,  examined,  the 
appearances  carefully  noted,  and  made  public 
through  the  columns  of  your  New  England  Far- 
mer. j3 

.(Znson,  Somerset  Co.  Me.  Feb.  I.  1830. 


Id  order  to  iosure  Ihe  health  of  i  flock  in  wioter,  I  iog  proces*. 


FLORIDA  AND  LOUISIANA  SUGAR. 

Greemcich,  S}st  Jan.  IS30. 
My  Dear   Sir, — I   only   yesterday    received    the 

amples  of  sugar  made  by  my  brother  at  New  Or- 
leans by  his  steam  process,  and  now  forward  them 
to  you  together  with  a  prospectus  that  he  sent  me, 
and  which  may  rather  be  considered  as  a  report  of 
the  results  of  his  operation  ma<le  by  several  re- 
.■^pectable  planters  who  witnessed  his  experiment, 
and  have  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  as 
to  quality  and  quantity  of  his  produce.  If  you  can 
say  any  thing  in  its  favor  you  will  render  him  a 
service  and  very  much  oblige  me. 

I  have  marked  on  the  paper,  containing  the  sam- 
ples, their  different  kinds;  and  am  of  opinion  that 
this  improvement  having  rendered  the  sugars  so 
dry  as  lo  leave  none  of  what  is  technically  termed 
fool,  at  the  bottom  of  the  casks,  opens  a  wide  and 
expansive  field  for  American  industry  lo  avail  itself 
of  a  fair  competition  with  Ihe  colonial  sugars,  by 
entering  European  markets  when  the  quantity 
made  in  the  sugar  producing  stales  shall  have  ex- 
ceeded the  demand  of  Ihe  country.  It  has  now  be- 
come equal,  and  from  its  dryness  and  grain,  most 
probaidy  superior  to  any  Muscovado  sugar,  for  the 
refining  plan,  added  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  landed  either  here  or  in  Euro|ie,  of  the  same 
weight  or  a!  the  same  period  of  ils  being  shipped 
from  Ihe  plantation;  and  thus  saving  lo  the  plan- 
ters an  actual  loss  of  all  the  molasses,  that  drains 
out  In  transmission,  besides  the  waste  Ihe  purchaser 
experiences  after  it  comes  into  his  hamls. 

No.  1  is  sugar  made  on  Mrs.  Holliday's  estate  in 
the  usual  way;  No.  2  is  that  made  by  my  brother's 
process  on  the  same  estate  from  Ihe  same  juice  and 
yielding  two  hhds.  in  10  more  than  the  other;  No. 
3  is  the  sugar  made  from  Ihe  common  New  Or- 
leans molasses. 

'The  process  of  sugar  making  used  by  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, and  for  which  he  proposes  lo  take  out  a  pa- 
tent is  thus  described: 

1st.  'To  employ  a  new  method  to  clarify  and  set- 
tle (he  cane  juice. 

2d.  'I'o  bod  by  steam. 

Sd.  To  make  sugar  from  molasses. 

The  advantages  of  his  process  are: 

1st.  'The  perlect  punficalion  of  Ihe  cane  juice 
from  all  fillh;  Ihe  correction  of  all  acidity;  the  se- 
paration of  the  mucilaginous  parts  of  the  cane,  so 
hat  the  cane  juice  can  be  reduced  to  sugar  wiih 
little  or  no  skimming  either  before  or  after  the  bod- 
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id.   Krnn..my  ,n  thn  ,Mr  of  fuel;  economy  in  the 
coHt,  selling  and  r.newal  of  boilers;  economy  in  Ihe 
labour  in  lending  the  boiling  and  in  potting  the  >u 
Rar. 

•Sd.  Rapidity  in  the  operation. 

4(h.  'I'he  superior  quality  of  Ihe  nugar;  iu  more 
perfect  granulation,  and  the  impossibility  of  burn- 
ing or  converting  it  into  mulasaes  by  loo  ardent  a 
heat.  The  consequent  production  of  a  Rreater 
proportion  of  suscar,  and  a  smaller  one  of  molasiet. 

5lh.  'The  power  of  making  sugar  of  a  superior 
qualify,  from  Ihe  first  molasses,  and  the  greater  »a- 
'ue  of  Ihe  molasses  after  the  second  process. 

Glh.  The  perfect  draining  of  the  sugar  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  so  as  to  be  put  up  in  lisht  hogshead* 
or  boxes,  that  sufl-er  no  leakage,  and  are  not  liable 
to  become  in  bad  order.  [Bait.  Chrmitlt. 


ON  THE  IMPORFA'TION  OF  WOOL. 
A  memorial  has  been  presented  lo  ConRress,  by 
Jacob  Darker,  from  which  we  exiraci  the  lollow'ing 
paragiapb,  as  of  interest  lo  farmers  and  manufac 
turcrs;  "That  Ihe  duly  on  coarse  wool  is  equiva- 
lent, or  nearly  so,  to  a  total  prohibition  of  Ihe  impor- 
tation of  that  article,  that  it  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  South  America,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  Bl.ick  Sea,  and  that  hemp  is  a  stajile  article  of 
impoilation  from  Russia:  Therefore,— jour  memo- 
rialist begs  leave  respectfully  to  solicit  of  your  hoo- 
orabie  body  Ihe  repeal  of  the  duly  on  all  coarse 
wool,  Ihe  original  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten 
cents  per  pouni),  and  that  a  bounty,  equivalent  to 
Ihe  duly  paid  on  Ihe  importation  of  hemp,  be  al- 
lowed on  Ihe  exportation  of  cordage  manufactured 
in  Ihe  United  Stales.  T'he  cloth  manufactured  from 
coarse  wool  is  consumed  exclusively  bj  Ihe  laboring 
part  of  Ihe  community,  and  therefore  should  not,  in 
Ibe  opinion  of  your  memorialist,  be  taxed,  except 
in  case  of  great  necessity;  and  the  wool  being  a 
raw  material  of  little  cost  and  great  consumption, 
ils  manufacture  gives  employment  to  a  vast  number 
of  persons.  Our  farmers  do  not  produce  such 
wool;  nor  c»uld  Ihey  do  so  advantageously,  even  if 
Ihe  sheep  yielding  it  were  given  to  them;  as  their 
support  would  cost  more  than  their  whole  fleeces. 
I'he  manufacturing  interest  is  also  injured  by  the 
oppressive  duly  on  this  article,  as  it  enables  Great- 
Urilaln  to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  coarse  cloth 
consumed  in  the  United  Slates,  as  well  as  Iha 
S-iulh  American  market,  which  we  could  supply  to 
advantage  but  for  this  duly. 

The  Iransjiorlalioii  of  the  cloths,  and  Ihe  impor- 
talinn  of  the  wool,  would  greatly  promote  the  navi- 
salion  of  lb'-  country,  as  would  Ihe  exportation  of 
corilasje,  if  a  bounty  were  allowed  thereon;  and  Ihe 
roiisuiiiplion  of  the  cordage  In  Ihe  Urazils,  Chili, 
Peru,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  other  places  which 
have  been  thrown  open  by  the  chanjies  in  Ihe  go- 
vernment of  those  countries,  and  which  are  now 
supplied  directly  from  Europe,  would  giveeiuploy- 
meiil  lo  our  rope  makers  to  a  great  exleni,  whose 
business  is  as  much  oppressed  by  the  tariflfas  that  of 
ihc  ship  owners.  It  would  also  greatly  promote  the 
interests  of  Ihe  hemp  growers,  and  therebv  en- 
couraRC  its  culiivation.  Vour  memorialist  is  at  a 
loss  lo  perceive  any  good,  or  even  plausible  reason, 
«hy  a  houniy  should  be  allowed  on  llie  exporlalion 
of  fish  and  refined  sugars,  and  denied  on  Ihe  ei- 
portalion  of  manufactured  hemp:  and  he,  therefore, 
rcspectfiillv  requests  your  honorable  body  to  take 
the  Buhjecl  into  consideralinn,  and  he  is  per- 
suaded that  they  will  not  refuse  to  extend  their  fos- 
tering hand  lo  Ihe  best  interests  of  Ihe  nation  by 
graniing  the  prayer  of  this  memorial,  it  would  be- 
iirfil  all,  and  injure  no  one  branch  of  oat'iDal  in- 
dustry." 


He  is  richest  who  is  contented  with  least- 
coolenl  it  the  wealth  of  a  oatioo. 


-for 
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(Feb.  26,  18S0. 


W  F.IGH  1-  OF  THE  DEVON  COW. 
J.  S   Skisner,  Esq. 

lliuin;;  been  desire;!  If.  furnish  for  publication  a 
descriplion  of  llie  Devon  cow  exhibited  last  week 
in  the  lily.  «"'l  bnlievin);  her  to  be  the  first  full 
blond  ever  brought  lo  our  shambles,  1  have  less  re- 
lueiiiiice  in  conijilyinjc  llurf with. 

This  cow  was  bred  by  me,  her  sire  and  dam  were 
iin[)orted  from  England,  accom|ianied  with  usual 
cerlifn-ales  of  blood  and  pedigree,  she  was  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  had  a  calf  Ijlicen  months  since, 
and  ceased  breeding;  but  conliinied  lo  give  milk 
until  the  end  of  November  last,  when  one  of  our 
victuallers  advised  my  feeding  hrr  for  market, 
with  which  1  reluctantly  con)|)lied,  as  she  was  very 
beautiful  and  universally  admired.  Her  food  for 
the  last  ten  weeks  has  been  chopped  corn  and  rula 
baga  turnips,  wilh  hay  from  orchard  grass,  previous 
to  which,  she  had  never  lasled  grain  of  any  de- 
scription, ai.d  I  never  kni'W  an  animal  become  fat 
80  rapidly;  for  her  good  qualities  as  beef  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Husk's  statement  below. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Henky  Thompson. 

Ballimore,  Z5d.  Feb.  1 830. 

I  hereby  certify,  that  last  week  I  slaughtered  a 
Devon  cow  raised  and  fed  by  Mr.  Henry  Thomp- 
»on,  which  turned  out  far  beyond  expfctalion  when 
exhibiled  on  foot  last  week  at  inarkil;  the  gene- 
ral impression  then  was  that  she  would  go  a  little 
over  six  hundred  pounds,  but  lo  our  s;reat  surprise 
the  four  (piarters  aclually  weighed  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  poumls,  and  she  cut  up  bcaulifully,  being 
very  fal,  tjcri/snia// ioiicd,  wilh  lighter  coarse  pieces 
and  less  oHal  than  any  beast  1  ever  slaughtered; 
and  it  is  my  opinion,  as  also  that  of  my  brother 
Tictuallers,  that  this  breed  is  superior  lo  any  other 
we  have  ever  seen  for  beef- 

The  whole  weight  of  this  cow  was  as  follows, 
viz. 

Four  quarters,  net,  .  760  lbs. 

Rough  tallow,  .  .         .  140 

Hide, 80 

Head  and  tongue,  .  .  45    . 


1025  lbs. 


Feb.  2S<i. 


John  Kdse. 


HORTXCULTUILB. 


(From  Andrew  Parmentier's  Essay  on  the  CultivalioD  of 

the  Vine.) 

Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
J^'cw  York. 
This  small  work,  with  which  I  have  been  occu- 
pied for  some  time,  having  been  delayed  in  ill  pub- 
lication for  some  answers  to  inquiries  made  in  Eu- 
rope about  some  particular  facts,  I  have  thought 
that  the  public  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  (he  use 
of  plaster  of  paris  on  the  vine.  I  had  besides  pro- 
mised if  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  publication  of 
(hia  work,  to  publish  it  in  the  American  Farmer, 
Now  England  Farmer,  and  New  Yoik  Farmer, 
having  askeil  many  gentlemen  who  have  honoured 
i>ie  wilh  their  confidence  not  to  prune  their  vines 
until  spring,  A.  P. 

ON  THE  BLEEDING  OF  THE  VINE. 

This  arises  from  (he  aqueous  sap  coming  out 
drop  by  drop,  from  (be  section  made  in  pruning 
(be  vine. 

When  (he  bleeding  of  (he  vine  takes  place  on  a 
bud,  it  iJi  generally  spoiled;  it  is  to  prevent  (his 
(ha((he'cut  should  be  made  in  an  upward  direc- 
tion, beginning  by  the  part  oppnsile  lo  the  bud,  as 
may  be  seea  in  (he  prin(ed  directions  for  vines, 
which  accompanjr  aojr  viaes  teat  from  my  eitah 


lishment,  and  which  will  be  al^o  figured  in  (he 
essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

In  all  the  publications  and  treatises  on  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  in  France,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, Ihere  is  no  mention  made  of  any  remedy  or 
preventive  against  the  bleeding  of  the  vines  after 
pruning  in  the  spring.  It  is  the  cause  very  often, 
of  the  cultivators  being  obliged  to  prune  in  the 
fall,  which  is  very  much  against  the  true  method  of 
cultivation  of  the  vine.  Every  cultivator  must 
have  observed  how  many  times  after  the  pruning  in 
the  fall  very  fine  fruit  buds,  uniting  both  ripenmg 
wood  and  strength,  are  destroyed  in  the  spring  by 
the  frost,  the  wood  being  more  apt  to  be  frozen  af- 
ter pruning  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  pruning 
were  performed  after  the  more  heavy  frosts  are  over- 
(The  covering  of  the  vine  will  not  always  save  those 
line  buds.)  It  is  only  in  very  mild  countries  that  (he 
vine  is  pruned  in  the  fall,  and  this  is  only  done  on 
the  red  or  black  grape,  these  generally  being  more 
hardy  to  support  those  pruuings  than  the  white 
grape. 

Having  been  much  occupied  in  endeavouring  (o 
prevent  this  loss  of  sap,  I  tried  first  sawing  the 
branches  of  the  vine;  this  really  obviates  the  bleed- 
ing, because  by  the  operation  of  sawing  the  sap 
vessels  become  obstructed;  the  contrary  hap- 
pens when  the  pruning  is  done  by  a  sharp  pruning 
knife,  as  it  is  almost  always  done  for  the  sake  of 
greater  neatness  in  the  work.  I  was  not  satisfied 
wilh  this  manner  of  operation,  and  1  was  led  to  the 
following  discovery,  by  analogy,  from  having  re- 
membered, that,  to  prevent  the  bleeding  of  the  sap 
from  cucumbers  after  trimming,  my  old  gardener  in 
Europe  used  powdered  plaster;  I  followed  this  idea, 
and  the  result  was  completely  successful.  In  pru- 
ning the  vine  in  March,  (a  little  sooner  in  mure  fa- 
vourable parts, }  1  rub  a  little  of  the  powdered  plas- 
ter of  paris,  (it  is  probable  that  Nova  Scotia  plaster 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  but  I  have  not 
tried  it,)  on  the  part  of  the  vine  which  is  cut,  and 
this  entirely  obstructs  the  vessels,  because  there  is 
a  very  little  moisture  when  the  cut  is  made,  and 
when  the  sap  liegins  to  flow,  it  finds  the  sap  vessels 
so  well  slopped  up  that  none  of  the  fluid  makes  its 
appearance  on  the  surface  of  the  section,  and  if  the 
pruning  (which  I  have  tried)  was  done  even  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  immediate  and  sufficient  ap- 
plication of  powdered  plaster  would  Stop  the  blecd- 
jng  of  the  grape. 


ZNTERNAXi  HMEFROVSMENT. 


THE  KOANOKE  TRADE. 

The  following  extracts  of  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man at  tVeldon,  to  a  highly  respectable  commer- 
cial house  in  this  place,  are  politely  handed  us  for 
publication.  The  intimations  which  they  convey  of 
an  improving  disposition  on  the  part  of  our  neigh- 
bours on  the  iiooiio/ie  and  S/au«/on  rivers,  (o  make 
JVorfolk  the  maikel  for  their  valuable  products,  can 
but  be  gratifying  to  our  people  generally,  especial- 
ly that  a  considerable  quantity  of  Tobacco  will,  in  a 
few  weeks,  be  on  its  way  to  Weldon  from  the  up- 
per country,  destined  (as  we  infer)  for  this  market. 

VVe  are  much  gratified  in  being  able  to  answer 
afTirmativcly  the  inquiry  of  the  writer,  as  (o  (he  ex 
istence  of  a  Tobacco  Stemmcry  in  Norfolk,  (he  want 
of  which,  he  considers  would  render  this  a  bad 
market  for  inferior'l'obacco.  It  is  more  than  ei^hl 
years  since  Col.  James  R.  Nimmo,  one  of  our  most 
worthy  citizens,  established  a  Slemmery  on  Cum- 
berland, two  doors  from  Charlotte  street,  upon  a 
very  respectable  scale,  it  is  still  operative,  and  can 
be  extended  comroensuralcly  with  any  demand  for 
its  services,  which  may  grow  out  of  our  new  rela- 
tions of  business  with  the  Roanoke.  Several  of  our 
merchants  are  acquainted  with  its  operations,  and 


can  bear  testimony  to  the  tidelity  with  which  il  has 
btea  conducted. 

As  to  the  disparity  between  <he  freight  of  bhds. 
of  Tobacco  coming  to,  and  hhds.  of  Sugar  going 
from  our  place,  in  the  transportation  line,  and  the 
(jrjbable  reduction  of  the  present  rates  as  soon  as 
lilt  facility  of  the  new  steam  boat  JV.  Carolina  is 
fi-li  in  their  operations,  we  are  unprepared  to  speak. 
Tbis  inquiry  will  doubtless  meet  a  satisfactory  re- 
s|ii)nse  from  the  Directors  of  the  Company.  But  in 
reference  to  the  new  steam  boat  JV.  Carolina,  wc 
have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  a  trial  of  her  ma- 
cbineiy  was  made  yesterday,  when  we  saw  her 
more  down  our  harbour  in  beautiful  style,  fully 
realizing  by  her  speed  and  light  draft  of  water,  (he 
mort  anxious  wishes  of  her  constructors,  and  the 
con  pany.  She  is  nearly  completed,  and  a  very 
sliort  time  will  find  her  where  her  services  are  most 
reijiiircd. 

\Ve  regard  as  a  favourable  evidence  of  the  de- 
sire if  our  Roanoke  friends  to  draw  closer  the  re- 
laliois  of  business  with  us,  the  announcement  in 
this  letter,  that  a  gentleman  from  (be  mon(aine 
couitry  of  the  Roanoke  (the  Staunton  Branch)  is 
now  here,  who  has  just  passed  (hrough  (he  whole 
line  of  communication,  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing be  navigation,  and  ascertaining  if  it  can  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  the  (ranspor(a(ion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  his  section  of  country  to  a  good  market. 
VVe  loubt  not  bis  investigations  will  be  satisfactory. 
[Norfolk  Beacon. 

Il'eldon,  {X.  C.)  January  \2lh,  1830. 

"The  last  fall  was  very  unfavorable  for  the  man- 
agenent  of  Tobacco,  but  think  it  will  be  coming 
dowi  considerably  in  a  few  weeks.  We  received 
some  hhds.  of  Tobacco  the  other  day.  with  instruc- 
tion; lo  send  il  by  the  wagons  to  Pelersburgh,  if 
we  thought  it  best;  we  have  declined  sending  it, 
and  siould  like  to  be  informed  whether  there  are 
any  stemming  establishments  in  Norfolk,  as  the  peo- 
ple aijive  have  generally  taken  up  the  idea  that  Nor- 
folk wll  be  a  bad  market  for  inferior  Tobacco,  for 
the  w.nt  of  stemmeries.  Should  like  also  lo  be  in- 
formtd  as  early  as  possible,  whether  it  is  likely  any 
reducion  in  freights  from  this  to  Norfolk  maybe 
looked  for  when  the  new  steam  boat  commences  her 
run?  Such  a  thing  is  generally  anticipated  by  (he 
most  of  persons  intending  to  send  their  produce 
this  way.  The  disproportion  of  freight  to  and  from 
this  pace  has  produced  a  considerable  clatnour  with 
severil  persons  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  Roan- 
oke; hey  are  inquiring  why  it  is,  they  only  charge 
^'2.25  freight  for  a  hhd.  of  Sugar,  and  g4  for  a  hhd. 
of  Tooacco;  they  say  the  people  of  Norfolk  are 
holding  out  inducements  for  them  to  deal  wilh  them, 
but  naie  to  carry  (heir  produce  (o  (hem.  We  send 
you  a  small  package  conlaining  a  sample  of  Tobac- 
co froD  (he  gendeman  (o  whom  (ha(  above  spoken 
of  belings. 

"Ths  will  be  handed  to  yoa  by  a  gentleman  from 
under  (he  mountains,  say  from  70  to  30  miles 
higher  jp  the  river  than  any  boat  has  ever  hereto- 
fore atempted  to  descend  with  a  load;*  the  object 
of  bis  tip  appears  to  be,  an  experiment  to  examine 
the  navgation,  and  see  if  this  roule  can  be  used  to 
any  advintage  by  his  section  of  country." 

The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  have  laid  (he  foun- 
dation of  a  systerc  of  Internal  Improvement.  They 
have  on  that  subject  constituted  a  board  of  six  com- 
missioners, two  oJt  of  each  division  of  the  State — 
the  Governor  e:-officio  President  of  (he  board. 
They  have  appr(priated  $150,000,  viz:  f 60,000  to 
East  Tennesse,  f  0,000  to  the  Middle,  and  $30,000 
to  (he  Western  Ls(rict.  A  topographical  engineer 
is  to  be  employe*  by  the  Board  to  make  the  neces- 
sary surveys  of  lie  rivers,  and  report  the  results  to 
the  Legislature.  ^__ 


"  The  Slavnton  £ran«h. 
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ESSAY  ON  RAIL-UOADS. 

(Continued  from  p.  390.) 
Sbcokd  Emoinc — Tin  Uooket. 
Annexed  is  an  •xtcrnat  elevation  of  this  engine 
and  its  tender;  but  on  a  scale  one-half  less  thsn 
our  engraving  of  "The  Novelty."  The  furnace  A 
is  two  feet  wide  by  three  feet  higli;  the  boiler  Bis 
six  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  diameter-  The  fur- 
nace, like  that  of  "The  Novelty,"  h.is  an  exterial 
casing,  between  which  and  the  6re  plate  there  i)  a 
•pace  of  three  inchet  filled  with  water,  and  con- 
ffiunicating  with  the  boiler.  The  heated  air  from 
the  furnace  is  circulated  through    the   boiler  by 

SECON 


moans  of  twenty-tivo  copper  pipes  of  three  inches 
each  in  diameter,  which  have  their  termmation  in 
the  tall  chimney,  C-  F  G  are  safety  valves;  H  II 
the  steam  eduction  pipe-  D,  one  of  two  steam  cy- 
linders which  have  an  uni;ul:ir  inclination  towar<ls 
the  wheels,  and  embrace  like  two  arms  the  boiler 
between  them.  E,  one  of  the  connecting  roils 
which  give  motion  to  the  wheels;  a,  the  slide  of  the 
piston  of  the  cylinder  seen  in  the  engraving;  and  o, 
one  of  the  two  escape-pipes.  M,  is  the  part  of  the 
tender  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  fuel;  N  the 
water  cask. 

The  performances  of  this  engine  indicate  a  very 
abundant  and  well-sustained  production  of  steam; 


D  ENGINE  —THE  ROCKET.    BY  MR.  STEPHENSON. 


but  the  extent  of  surface  which  it  bis  been  found 
necessary  to  expose  to  the  heat,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  effect,  the  great  size  of  all  the  parts,  and  the 
quantity  of  fuel  required— are  faults  which  even  a 
still  more  copious  generation  of  steam  would 
scarcely  compensate.  It  is  not  by  means  of  its 
heavy  weight  alono  that  such  an  engine  would  ope- 
rate injuriously  on  the  rails.  The  chimney  from 
Its  i?reat  height— a  height  necessary  to  obtain  that 
draught  whicb  in  "The  Novelty"  it  produced  by 
means  of  the  «ir-forcine  aparatus— gives  a  swaying 
motion  to  the  engine  from  tide  to  side;  and  the 
rails  have  thui  a  lateral  as  well  as  a  longitudinal 
force  applied  to  jerk  them  out  of  their  placet. 


THIRD  ENGINE— THE  SANS  PAREIL. 
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5.  Thb  Sans  Pareil. — jMr.  Jlckwoitli,nf  Durlinjflon. 
The  preceding  eni^raving  presenls  an  external 
Tiew  of  (his  engine  anil  its  tender,  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  "Rocket,"  namely,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  to  a  loot.  It  exhibits  in  its  general  appear- 
ance— particularly  in  its  large  dimensions — a  near 
resemblance  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  engine;  but  is 
iDUcb  more  compactly  arranged,  and  on  account  of 
this  compactness,  travels  with  much  greater  steadi- 
ness. The  furnace  and  boiler  are  lal  [ilaced  head- 
and-tail-«ise,  as  in  "The  Rocket  "  but  form  to- 
gether the  main  body  (B)  of  (he  enirine,  being  con- 
structed in  the  manner  represented  in  (he  following 
diagram: — 


A  is  the  furnace,  hb  the  flue  or  tube  through 
nhich  the  healed  air  passes  in  the  direclion  mark- 
ed by  the  arrows,  to  the  chimney  G.  The  boiler 
{oooo)  surrounds  the  furnace  and  lluo.  'I'lie  work- 
ing cylinder  D,  and  connecting-rod  E,  &c.,  are  »i- 
milar  to  those  of  "The  Rocket,"  with  the  excep- 
tion of  being  vertical  instead  of  horizontal.  The 
waste  steam  passes  into  an  external  pipe  G,  which 
has  an  ascending  direction  given  to  it  towards  the 
chimney  C;  so  that  whatever  portion  of  it  is  there 
condensed  may  fall  back  through  the  vertical 
braDch-jiipc  at  its  lower  extremity  into  the  feed- 
pumps (one  of  which  is  only  represented  in  the 
drawing.; 

The  mode  of  generating  (he  steam  adopted  in 
this  engine  is  the  same  which  Trevelhick  introduc- 
ed as  far  back  as  1804,  and  possesses  all  the  merit 
which  has  been  generally  conceded  to  that  plan, 
without  exhibiting  any  efl'ort  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  so  generally  made  to  it.  'I'he 
furnace  and  boiler  are  of  simple  construction,  and 
of  unquestionable  efficiency;  but  their  great  size, 
and  (he  large  supply  of  fuel  and  water  they  re- 
quire, render  them  but  ill-adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  a  locomotive  engine. 

The  comparative  speed  of  the  three  engines,  as 
verified  by  the  recent  experiments,  stands  as  fol- 
lews: — 

MILES  PER  HOUR. 
With  a  loail  equivalent  to  threw        Wit,,  a  carriage  r.iid 
titiui  the  weight  of  the  eng;ii]e.  Passeli|;erft* 

The  Sans  Pared         124         .         .  — 

The  Rocket        .        I'Ji  .24 

The  Novelty    .         20i        .        .  3-2 


At  (he  Same  tune  Mr-  .Stoplieiison's  improved 
wagons  were  tried,  and  the  result,  at  the  same 
speed,  was  as  follows: 


Weight  of  Kngine 
Load 
Wagons 


3  Ions. 
16     " 
7     " 

Total        26  tons. 

From  this  experiment,  it  appears  that  as  regards 
the  load  transported;  the  eflect  was  as  16  to  27 
tons,  or  about  68  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Winans' 
Car. 

The  Stock  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Rail- way  is  now  X'180  for  £90  paid." 


(From  the  Baltimore  Gazette  of  December  30,  18;9.) 
We  have  seen  a  letter  from  a  most  respectable 
house  in  Liverpool,  under  date  ol  the  23d  tilt,  to 
another  in  this  city,  which  communicates  the  pHr- 
liculars  of  an  experiment  made  on  llie  preceding 
day,  on  the  Liverpool  Rail-road,  with  wagons  ol 
burden,  on  the  principle  of  our  ingenious  country- 
man, Mr.  Winans'  invention.  I'he  result  is  detail- 
ed in  the  following  extract: 

"A  trial  was  yesterday  made  of  Mr.  Winans' 
wagons  upon  (he  Rail-road,  drawn  by  "The  No- 
velty" Steam  Engine,  (Hraithwaite  and  Erickson's] 
which  resulted  as  follows: — 

Weight  of  Engine         ...  3  tons 

"         "  Load        ...  27     " 

"         "  Wagons         ...  5    " 

Total         35  tons. 
Itiia  load  was  drawn  13  miles  per  hour. 


SADIES'  DEFARTXMCEArT. 


(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
SNUFF-TAKING. 
W'e  have  already  pointed  out,  in  the  third  num- 
ber of  this  work,  the  more  prominent  evils  attend- 
ing the  use  of  tobacco,  by  chewing,  smoking,  an'l 
sniiffing.  Our  purpose  on  the  present  occasion,  is 
to  place  in  contrasted  pictures, — first,  the  hai)py  ef 
feels  of  an  abandonment  of  the  last  mentioned  ol 
these  practices,  in  the  words  of  the  relornuT  him- 
self; and  then  the  miseries  from  its  indulgence.  We 
derive  the  following  extract,  by  permission,  from  a 
respected  fricnii  to  whom  it  was  adilrcssed  in  a  let- 
ter, and  who  is  himself  an  instance  of  amended 
health  anil  pleasanler  feelings,  by  leaving  oil",  at 
first  chewing,  and  afterwards  smoking,  which  last 
he  had  taken  to  as  a  substitute  for  the  former: — 

"1  would  return  you  my  thanks  for  urging  me  so 
successfully  to  abandon  the  taking  of  snuff.  Al- 
though I  knew  every  truth  you  staled,  and  had 
weigheil  its  detrimental  effects  on  my  health  and 
personal  cleanliness:  yet  I  viewed  myself  as  doom- 
ed to  suflcr  all  the  bad  consequences  without  any 
prospect  of  conquering  its  baleful  influence;  as  1 
had  made  frequent  attempts,  but  always  failed.  Hut 
I  am  happy  to  say,  from  the  afternoon  we  had  the 
long  conversation  on  the  subject.  I  liave  not  taken 
one  pinch  of  snuff,  or  used  tobacco  in  any  way. 
The  consequence  is,  I  enjoy  better  health  than  I 
have  had  for  many  years;  I  am  sure  I  have  incre;is- 
ed  in  weight  12  or  14  pounds.  I  have  no  violent 
nervous  affections  since;  and  my  appetite  scarcely 
ever  better.  1  have  not  had  a  single  attack,  since 
the  morning  I  quitted  the  snulf,  of  unpleasant  p;iins 
running  out  to  the  ends  of  my  finger  and  toes;  and 
«hieh  I  cannot  represent  more  apily,  than  the  roll- 
ing of  agitated  waters  against  the  shore,  and  as 
often  receding  and  returning.  'I'hese  affections  I 
am  well  aware,  are  dyspeptic;  and  those  aflliited 
with  the  disease  well  know  what  I  mean.  In  short 
I  feel  gratituilc  to  God  for  strength  to  overcome  so 
pernicious  a  habit,  and  which,  i  trust,  I  shall  never 
relurn  to  again." 

Few  persons,  even  on  the  score  of  economy,  can 
afTord  to  lose  one  of  their  senses;  and  yet  the  .labi- 
liial  snuff  taker  consents  to  have  greatly  impaired,  if 
not  destroyed  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste;  for  both, 
logeiher  with  the  voice  suffer  by  (his  vile  (irac  ice — 
as  repugnan(  (o  true  fashion  and  politeness,  ;s  it  is 
injurious  to  health.  At  first  haii  recourse  o,  by 
some,  for  the  relief  of  headache,  or  disordered 
eyes — snulV,  when  lonj;  continued,  brings  or  those 
Very  evils  it  was  intended  to  remove.  Ever  when 
it  does  not  escape  into  the  throat  anil  pass  thence 
into  the  stomach,  its  repeated  application  In  the 
sentient  surface  constituting  the  sense  of  sn.ell,  af- 
fects by  sympathy  the  stomach,  and  gives  ri>;  to  in- 
digestion and  a  host  of  nervous  tlisordcrs,  such  as 
tremors,  palsy,  and  even  epilepsy,  and  sudden 
death.  With  an  enfeebled  state  of  the  br.iin  and 
nervous  system  come  loss  of  memory,  and  great  in- 
equalities of  temper  and  manner-    The  pernicious 


of  the  tobacco,  are  not   unf 


ened  by  the  addition  of  o,h;7nox.o  ror '^^oisS; 

'."e  wd'tLrf'tt;"'"  l^''  '"''''■'■ '"  -'-.rdd 

1  .tn»-  T  °^  ""^  '"'f ■  ?'  l"  "'^'ke  it  more  slim- 
-  d  leai)  „l°rr'?''"*''""  ""'  "'"^"'ion.  salt  or 
e.i  lead,  which  last  also  improves  its  color;  and  for 

■-re  addetl    '^''       "      ""   """"^  oSensive  articles. 
No  person  can  be  ignorant,  that   snuff  possesses 
J.      he  powers  of  tobacco.-The  celebrafed  San 
r;,         Tl'"''     vonnl.ng   and    horrible    pains, 
;'midst  which  he  expired,  in  conseqnence  of  having 

ffl  ?     A  ;?'"*"  ='1'!''"=''  '°  'hree  children 

afflicted  with  scald  head,  a  liniment,  consisting  of 
|.owdcred  tobacco  and  butter,  soon  after  wbicb 
Hiey   experienced    vertigo,   violent    vomilin 


fjinlin 


and 


One  of  the  most  virulent  and  deadly  poisons,  the 
o'l  of  tobacco,  IS  obtained  by  distilling  the  leaves  of 
lie  plant  An  ingenious  medical  gentleman  has 
suiigested  as  very  probable  the  idea  that  the  "cut$. 
cd  hebemn."  ^yluch  he  presumes  was  originally 
>ritlen  /,c»eio„,  and  by  which  ShakspeaFe  d^ 
^aibes  the  king  of  Denmark  to  have  been  poisoned, 
"as  no  other  than  the  essential  oil  of-  .'obacco. 

It  is  in  vain-that  the  advocates  of  snuff-taking  al- 
i-ge  that  they  become  accustomed  to  its  use,  and 
'o  not  experience  those  unpleasant  symptoms,  such 
;.s  giddiness,  and  sickness  of  the  stomach,  and 
threat  languor,  and  prostration,  under  which  begin- 
ners at  times  suffer.  These  old  snuffers,  when  ruf- 
l;d  or  disturbed  from  any  cause,  consume  a  much 
i.rger  quantity  than  usual  of  ibeir  powder,  and  suf- 
fer accordingly.  The  laws  of  habit  are  to  them  no 
stcurity,  since  they  can  give  no  pledge  of  their  not 
■lansgiessing  what  they  would  call  their  daily  limits. 
A  reform  of  this,  like  of  all  evil  habits,  whether 
0'  smoking,  chewing,  drinking,  and  other  vicious 
udulgcnces,  to  be  efficacious,  must  be  entire,  and 
omplete,  from  the  very  moment  when  the  person  is 
tonvinced,  either  by  his  fears  or  his  reason,  of  its 
pernicious  tendency  and  operation.  A  single  day, 
ayo,  an  hour  spent  with  a  Iriend,  or  a  few  old  boon 
companions,  will  often  render  nugatory  a  partial  re- 
form of  months'  duration.  Abslinence,  resolute  and 
entire  abstinence,  is  the  only  means  of  safety  and 
immunity.  The  chain  must  be  entirelv  broken— so 
ong  as  the  links  arc  entire,  no  matter  how  attenuat- 
ed, they  are  ready  at  any  moment  to  be  coiled 
round  and  round  us,  until  we  are  pinioned  and 
shackled  beyond  the  possibility  of  escape,  or  hops 
of  freedom. 


FEMALE  SURGEONS. 

Dr.  Beddoes,  in  reprehending  (he  absurd  and  dan- 
gerous practice  of  individuals,  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  healing  art,  pressing  their  advice 
and  prescriptions  upon  the  sick,  has  the  following 
very  pertinent  remarks: 

"Though  the  active  parly  is  generally  a  female,  and 
fciuales  arc  entitled  to  more  than  civility, publicopin- 
ioii  cannot  be  too  severe  on  this  subject.  1  wonjer, 
indeed,  that  decorum, of  which  the  sex  is  so  prop5rly 
studious,  docs  not  Interpose  in  favour  of  the  inva- 
lids. Were  a  lady,  educated  and  endowed  as  la- 
dies usually  are,  to  produce  from  her  pocket  a  can 
of  Sm-jreon's  instruments,  every  body  would  feel  con- 
founded, and  nobody,  I  prcsunie,  would  submit  to 
the  hands  of  (he  operator — be  they  ever  so  fair,  and 
and  her  probes  and  lancets  ever  so  bright  I,  how- 
ever, defy  any  one  to  assign  a  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing such  a  lady  better  qualified  (o  wield  the 
equally  dangerous  tools  of  the  physician." 


LoTe  is  a  sweet  tyranny,  because  the  lorer  en- 
dureth  his  tormeDts  willingly 
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XMCZSCSIiLANXlOUS. 


(From  the  Pliibdolphia  Contincl.) 
A  MORNING  AT  A  FARM  HOUSE. 

The  sun  arose — ami  to  the  liill 

The  farmer  goes  to  rake; 
The  ducks  ami  i;ce<<c  ro  forth,  to  fill 

The  bosoiu  of  the  lake. 
The  housewife  and  the  dairy  maid, 

The  chihlren,  girl  and  boy 
Are  in  the  field,  ullli  hoe  and  spade 

Their  morning  hours  t'  employ. 

Ihe  cockerel  and  his  cackling  wires, 

The  turkeys  with  their  young, 
As  plea-^anlly  pass  through  their  lives 

As  if  in  union  strung. 

The  farmer's  dog  beside  the  door 

In  sweetest  slumber  lay; 
For  he  had  had  no  sleep  before, 
He  uatched  the  night  aivay. 

His  swine  were  kept  in  nicest  trim. 
Which  with  his  horse  and  cows. 

Had  been  supplied  with  food  by  hira 
Before  he  left  the  house. 

His  barns  were  tight,  his  fences  whole 

To  keep  marauiling  hands 
From  passing  sacrilegiously 

Through  his  well  managed  lands. 

And  when  the  hour  of  breakfast  came. 

There  was  no  vacant  place. 
The  maid,  as  well  as  farmer  came. 

With  happy,  smiling  face. 

This  was  the  morn,  and  through  the  day 

The  same  good  order  reigned. 
And  for  reward,  I  needs  must  say. 

They  wealth  and  honor  gained. 

And  when  I  left  this  pleasant  spot 

I  left  my  heart  behind: — 
Tis  only  in  the  farmers'  cot 

That  happiness  we  find-  C.  M.  R. 


In  the  early  times  of  this  State,  as  we  learn  from 
Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  a  person  was  deputed  to 
wake  the  sleepers  in  church.  He  bore  a  long  wand. 
On  one  end  was  a  !"ox's  tail  with  which  he  gen'ly 
touched  the  faces  of  the  drowsy  fair;  but  on  tie 
other  end  was  a  ball  with  which  he  bestowed  on  the 
tconces  of  the  snoring  men,  a  startling  rap. 

[Massachusett)  paper. 


A  gentleman  in  New  Haven  has  succeeded  in  do- 
mesticating a  large  number  of  wild  pigeons. — They 
deposit  but  one  egg,  and  the  male  and  fenaale  sit 
by  turns,  the  latter  always  in  the  night 


^•s:: 


"(    \<s 


Baltimore,  FRiDiv,  Febrcirt  26,  1830. 


$>•  More  of  the  North  Carolina  Gold  Mines. 

Extract  to  a  memltr  of  Congress,  Feb.  I,  1830. 
I  take  my  pen  to  give  you  an  account  of  our  pro- 
gress at  Bundletown  last  week. 

Number  of  handi  employed.  *  Gold  made  eacli  day. 

dwti.  gn. 

13  Monday,        ...  27  20 

14  Tuesday,  ■  <ll  12 
16  Wednesday,  .  .  82  6 
16  Thursday,         .         .  66 

16  Friday,  .59  12 

le  Saturday,  64 


il  /  The  public  has  lonn  fi'lt  llio  want  of  a  respec 
table  tpetl  comlurlril  estiibtisltineiit,  for  Ihe  express 
purpose  of  selling  and  buying  horses  and  carriages, 
managed  by  men  of  intcllinmcc,  and  otTering  a  gua- 
rantee for  the  inli'ifrity  of  its  traiisaelions;  we  ilo  not 
mean  a  common  Ifvery  stable,  but  «  bazaar  to  which 
a  gentlemin  may  go  ami  buy  a  horse  for  any  parii 
cular  purpose,  with  (ifi  adciiuule  XBarraiUy  IIkU  he 
is  in  fuct  what  he  is  represented  to  be.  That  the 
proprietor,  if  he  be  lame  or  blind,  old  or  diseased, 
will  5(71/ JO,  frankly  and  honestly.  Suih  an  estab- 
lishment we  understand  the  "NKW  YORK  TAT- 
TKUSALS"  to  be,  where  all  is  managed  with  fair- 
ness and  honour.  The  following  is  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  proprietors,  of  Tatlersals,  New  York, 
which  is  given  that  a  belter  idea  may  be  had  of 
the  scope  of  their  operations.  Every  large  cily 
ought  to  have  a  similar  convenience  established  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose,  where  every  man  whether 
seller  or  buyer  may  count  on  being  fairly  and  ho- 
nestly dealt  by. 

TATTERSALS,  No.  416,  BROADWAY. 
Blyth  ^-  Watson. 

Auction  this  aflernoon,  Monday,  December  It,  1829. 
Sale  to  commence  at  half  past  3  o'clock. 

The  regular  public  sale  at  Tat'ersals — 416  Broad- 
way, will  take  place  this  aflernoon  (Monday,)  Decem- 
ber I  till,  at  half  past  3  o'clock.     In  the  sale  Arena. 

Strangers  will  be  expected  to  leave  a  deposit  at  the 
time  of  purchase. 

No.  I.  Jet  black  horse,  well  broke  to  the  saddle,  but 
3  years  old,  and  has  been  in  harness,  warranted  sound. 

No.  2.  Bay  horse,  good  and  strong — blind. 

No.  3.  Sorrel  horse,  10  years  old,  16  hands  high,  cal- 
culated for  heavy  work,  warranted  sound. 

No.  4.  Bay  mare  and  cart— the  mare  is  5  years  old, 
kind  in  all  harness,  and  accustomed  to  a  farm,  and  war- 
ranted sound — the  cart  is  second  hand  but  in  good  or- 
der, to  be  sold  together  or  separate. 

No.  5.  Bay  horse,  8  years  old,  true,  kind,  and  fleet  in 
harness  and  easy  under  the  saddle,  warranted  sound. 

No.  6.  Bay  pony,  just  imported  from  England,  and 
perfectly  broke  to  the  saddle,  warranted  sound. 

No.  1.  A  mare  4  years  old,  by  ECLIPSE  from  a  fast 
trotter,  broke  to  all  harness  and  the  saddle,  warranted 
sound. 

gjt  No.  8.  The  celebrated  and  fast  trotting  horse 
SHONGO,  whose  qualities  as  to  speed,  bone,  and  bot- 
tom are  sufficiently  known  and  preclude  a  full  descrip- 
tion; it  is  enough,  that  among  horses  of  the  greatest 
speed  which  have  been  upon  the  turf,  SlIONGO  is  far 
from  being  the  slowest,  having  trotted  his  mile  in  the 
space  of  3  minutes.  In  his  several  matches  with  the 
famed  trotters,  Tom  Thumb,  Top  Gallant,  and  Betsey 
Baker,  he  has  ever  proved  second.  SHONGO  has  been 
owned  by  a  gentleman  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
last  5  years,  and  is  believed  to  be  sound. 

In  addition  to  others  which  arc  expected,  and  will  be 
particularly  described  at  tlie  time  of  sale. 

After  which,  a  variety  of  carriages,  single  and  dou- 
ble wagons,  gigs,  buggies,  &.c.  &c.  among  the  number 
the  following: 

1  farm  wagon,  new. —  1  small  wagon,  new. — Several 
gigs. — 1  second  hand  phxton  for  one  horse. —  1  new 
wagon  for  1  or  2  horses. — Several  saddles,  bridles,  &c. 

•fhe  horses  will  be  exercised  in  the  GRE.\T  SALE 
.\RENA. — The  principal  part  of  the  new  and  second 
hand  carriages  and  gigs  will  be  sold  from  the  galleries. 

Condition  ef  sale — Cash  on  delivery,  in  current  mo- 
ney. 

TTic  proprietors  have  adopted  the  following  rule — 
That  when  a  sale  is  made  of  HOUSES  which  are  war- 
ran\ed,  and  the  owner  does  not  reside  in  the  city,  the 
proceeds  will  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  proprie- 
tors for  three  Jays,  when  unless  a  claim  is  made  by  the 
purc'kaser,  they  will  be  paid  over,  and  after  that  pe- 
riod Ihev  will  not  hold  themselves  responsible. 

The  horses  and  carriages  to  be  seen  during  the  morn- 
ing. 
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Latest  Foreign  News. 
By  the  Pacific  at  New  York,  Liverpool  papers 
are  received  to  the  I61I1  January.     Rumour  speaks 
of  various  changes  in  the  British  ministry. 


Rubbery  of  the  Mint.—\  robbery  of  the  Mini,  to 
Ihe  aniDunt  of  i.'^O  1  l,|,,nks  prep.ired  for  sovereign*, 
bus  been  cominill.d  by  a  person  named  Geor|$« 
Keith,  a  man  who  Ilh  been  employed  10  ycar»  in 
that  cslablishincril.  He  hai  absconded,  leaving  h 
wife  and  seven  children.  A  similar  depredation 
was  committed  at  the  .Mint  about  30  years  ai;a,  by 
a  soldier  named  'i'i(r>i6i(/<,  who  was  executed  for  t be 
ollcnce. 

Letters  from  Whitby  state,  that  one  of  Ihe  great- 
est storms  within  ihe  memory  of  man,  was  experi- 
enced there  on  Ihe  iUh  of  January.  .Several  dwel- 
lings and  the  custom  house  were  washed  away, 
and  in  an  adjoining  fishing  town  twenty  houtei 
have  been  dcstroyeil. 

Ilinhhj  important! — We  learn  from  \\tc  Messenger 
des  Chambrcs,  that  Ihe  "poliiicians  of  the  United 
Stales  propose  to  divide  their  immense  lerritorjr 
of  Ihe  Union  into  four  independent  republics,  and 
that  this  plan  has  numerous  partisans." 

France  and  .Algiers. — The  Messenger  des  Cham- 
brcs, of  January  12,  slates  in  a  second  edition, 
dated  at  noon,  that  "two  plans  had  been  discussed 
to  subdue  Algiers.  The  one  was  to  lind  25,000 
men  wilh  the  necessary  material;  the  other,  to  per- 
suade the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  place  at  our  disposal 
a  body  of  troops  sullicicnt  to  besiege  Algiers.  In 
this  case  we  shonid  furnish  the  necessary  material, 
but  wc  should  avoid  risking  Ihe  health  of  our  sol- 
diers in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not  accustom- 
ed. It  is  said  that  the  last  plan  has  been  preferred, 
and  that  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  mission  ofM 
Hudder,  at  Alexandria.  That  officer  has  just  land- 
ed at  Toulon.  After  having  received  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Government,  he  will  return  to  General 
Guilleminot  at  Constantinople,  going  by  way  of 
Alexandria,  where  be  will  have  another  conference 
with  the  Viceroy. 

Relative  to  Prince  Leopold's  nomination  to  Ihe 
sovereignty  of  Greece,  there  are  various  contradic- 
tory assertions — he  has,  and  he  has  not  been  nomi- 
nate<l;   he  will,  and  he  will  not  accept  the  honor. 

A  letter  from  London  of  January  1.),  to  the  Li- 
verpool Mercury, says: — "I  am  able  to  inform  you 
positively  that,  up  to  12  o'clock  this  day,  Prince 
Leopold  had  not  positively  declined  Ihe  sovereignly 
ol  Greece,  but  it  is  true  that  he  has  not  accepted 
it.  He  has  expressed  doubts  as  to  his  ability,  but 
in  the  circles  which  he  visits  he  is  esteemed  an  able 
man.  It  is  still  thought  he  will  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  honor.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  ha< 
the  affair  much  at  heart. 

Again.  "It  is  rumoured  that  a  great  pertonage 
has  been  warmly  opposed  to  Prince  Leopold's  oc- 
cupying the  proposed  throne  of  Greece." 

London  Markets. 

From'.he  London  .^''eui  Price  Current  0/  Jan.  12. 

Tobacco — There  are  no  sales  worth  reporting. 

Rice. — There  are  no  sales  of  rice  of  any  extent 
lo  report. 

Cotton. — The  public  sale  of  Friday,  919  bags 
Boweds,  went  ofT  at  full  prices,  5d  lo  good  fair51d 
lo  6Sd.  The  market  has  been  quiet,  but  Ihe  price* 
are  firmly  maintained;  the  purchases  by  private 
contract  for  the  week  ending  last  night  inclusive, 
:irc  too  trivial  for  Insertion. 

Liverpool  j\Iarket,  Jan.  16. 

Owing  to  Ihe  slocks  of  cotton,  on  the  3l»t  ull., 
having  proved  somewhat  larger  than  had  been  pret- 
ty generally  anticipated,  the  sales  last  week  (inclu- 
ding those  at  public  auction)  were  only  5740  bales, 
including  80  Sea  Island  at  12  a  lod;  S'J  Stained  6 
7  8  a  yd;  1.S09  Upl»nd,  1334  5J  a  7  1  9;  850  Or- 
leans, 6  1-8  a  81;  490  Alabama  5  5-8  a  6  5-8.  At 
auction,  8lh  inst.  610Sea  Island  at  12  a  ]51d;  80 
Stained  at  6i  a  9. 
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The  cotton  market  has  ex|>erienceil  a  considera- 
ble change  for  the  better  this  week,  27,360  bales  of 
all  descriptions  being  the  amount  of  operiitions,  in- 
cludins  00  Sea  Uland  at  12  a  15d;  90  Sl;iined,  6;J 
a  9d;  ll.S'lO  Upland,  5^  a  T^d;  2540  Orleans,  53  a 
8d,  3080  Alabama  5^  a  6  8-4d. 

The  principal  p-jrchaseshave  been  made  by  spin- 
ners, although  speculators  have  assisted  materially, 
say  lo  the  extent  of  SOOO  American,  1000  E.  India, 
and  5000  Brazil,  in  all  9000  bales;  this  extensive 
business  has  produced  an  improvement  of  id  per 
Ih.  in  N.  Orleans,  and  a  1  a  3-8d  in  Upland  and 
Alabama,  and  the  market  lias  a  steady  appearance. 
The  leading  causes  which  may  be  assigned  for  this 
sudden  re-action,  are  the  prevalence  of  strong  eas- 
terly winds,  whereby  arrivals  are  kept  back,  and 
the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  Manchester  pa- 
per of  the  9lh  inst.  by  the  editor,  setting  forth  the 
propriety  of  spinners  striking  themselves  at  present 
prices;  from  the  deference  paid  by  many  to  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  the  iviiter  of  that  article,  it  would 
appear  that  they  have  been  biassed  accordingly. 
The  Sea  Islands  sold  this  week  consist  of  lots  with- 
drawn from  the  public  sale  last  week,  and  some 
advance  has  been  obtained.  The  import  this  week 
is  24US  bales,  of  which  307  are  from  the  United 
Stales. 

There  is  no  change  lo  notice  in  the  price  of 
wheat  or  flour,  and  very  little  doing.  Flaxseed, 
553  per  hhd.  has  been  accepted  for  100  hhds.  To- 
bacco, there  has  been  a  moderate  business  done, 
and  no  change  in  prices. 

Average  of  wheat  for  the  week  56s  Id;  6  weeks 
56s  7d  duly  30s  8d.     On  flour,  133  6d  per  bbl. 

Liverpool  Corn  Exchange,  Jan.  16. 

We  had  for  last  Tuesday's  market  moderate  arri- 
vals of  wheat  and  oats,  and  a  trifling  supply  of  oth- 
er grain.  Little  business  was  done  in  the  wheat 
trade  at  the  quotations  of  the  preceding  Tuesday. 
0.il3,  however,  were,  with  a  dull  sale.  Id  per  351b 
lower.  Other  articles  of  the  trade  were  in  limited 
request  at  almost  nominal  prices. 

15. — With  a  very  moderate  import  of  wheat  and 
oats  since  Tuesday,  we  have  very  little  business  do- 
ing in  these  articles  at  Tuesday's  prices;  other  de- 
scriptions of  grain  are  dull  at  our  quotations. 


Prices  Vurrenl  in  Boston,  February  19. 
.4;)pJM,  best,  bbl.  l.'ib  :l  i.ii.  Ceaxs.  white,  bushel 
.75  a  1.00.  /(ee/,  mess,  bbl.  9.25  a  9.50;  carso  No.  I, 
7.75  a  8.00;  No.  ;;,  6.75  a  7.00.  Butler,  inspected,  No. 
1,  new,  lb.  .12  a  .14.  C/iffsf,  new  milk,  .6  a  .8;  skim- 
med milk,  2.  a  .3.    Flniir,  Baltimore  Howard-st.  5.50  a 

.75;  Genesee,  5.75a6.00;  Uje,  best,  3.62a  3.87.  Grain, 
Corn,  hu.  .62  a  63;  Rye,  .75  a. 78;  Barley  .62; Oats  .40a 
.42.   Hogs'-l.ard,  1st  sort,  new,  lb.  .8  a  .SJ.  Pork,  clear, 

bbl.  15  a  16;  Navy,  mess,  12.50  a ;   Cargo,  No.  1. 

12.50.  Seeds,  Herd's  Grass,  bushel,  1.75  a  2.00;  Orch- 
ard Grass,  3.00;  Fowl  Meadow,  3.00;  Kye Grass, 4.00; 
Tall  Meadow  Oats  Grass  3.00;  Red  Top. 62  a  1.00;  Lu- 
cerne, lb.  .38  a.  50;  White  Honeysuckle  Clover,  25  a. S3; 
Keddo.  Norllierii,  .6  a. 8;  French  Sugar  Beet  1.50;Man- 
gel  Wurzel  — .    U'ool,  Merino,  full  blood,  washed,  .40  a 

45;  do.  do  unwashed,  .25  a  .40;  do.  three-fourths,  wash 
cd,  .32  a  .40,  (111.  half  blood,  .33  a  .35;  do.  quarter, 
washed,  .28  a  .30;  Native,  washed  .28  a  .30;  Pulled, 
Lambs',  Isl  sort,  .40  a  — ;  do.  2d  sort,  .30  a. 35;  do. 
Spinning,  Istsorl,  33  a  .35. 


ALMANAC. 


1830. 

Feb.— Mabch. 


Saturday, 27 

Sunday, 28 

Monday, 1 

Tuesday, 2 

Wednesday,..    S 

Tliursday 4 

Friday 5 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


6  27 
6  26 
6  26 
6  25 
6  24 
6  22 
6  21 


Length;  Moon, 
of  days.      sets. 


H.  M. 

11  06 

11  08 

11  03 

11  10 

11  12 

11  16 

U  18 


H.      M. 

10  50 

11  55 
morn. 

1  00 

2  00 

2  45 

3  38 


Moon — First  Quart.-r.  =2il.  OOlj.  7m.  Morn. 


TO  MERGHAM'S  AND  PLANTERS. 

NATirANiEL  F.  Wii.i.iAMs  tenders  his  services  to  his 
friends  and  the  public,  lo  transact  business  on  commis- 
sion, and  respectfully  ri'fers  to  the  gentlemen  named 
below,  for  his  (|ualilication3. 

Referinces. 
Hon.  Samuel  Smith, ^    ?  o      ,       •    ^  /.        „■ 

"     F    F  eh      hi"     (Senators  in  Congress,  from  Jud. 

"     John  Forsyth,  Senator  in  Congress,  from  Geo. 

"     Daniel  Webster,      Senator  in  Congress,  from  Mass. 

"     David  R.  Williams,  Society  tiiil,  S.  C. 

"     Lewis  \Villiams,      Represent,  in  Cong,  from  ^.  C. 

"     Warren  K.  Davis,  Represent,  in  Cong,  from  S.  C. 
Messrs.  Macdonald  &.  Uidgcly, ") 
William  Lorman,  Esq.  |  „  ,,. 

Luke  Tiernan,  F.^q.  \  Balttmore. 

Isaac  McKim,  Esq.  j 

Baltimore,  February  5,  1830. 


Prices  Current  in  JVeui  York,  February  20. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .21  a  23.     CoHon,  New  Orleans  .10^ 
a.l2i;    Upland,  .9  a  .lOj;  Alabama,  .9i  a  114.     CoHon 
Bagging,  Hemp,  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax.  13  a  .18.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, 7  a  8.  fVoisceJ.rough,  cask a ;  clean  — 

Flour,  N.York, libl.  4.624  a  4.75  Canal  5.25  a  5.62^;  Bait. 
Howardst.  4. 87^35.00;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.00a  — ; 
country,  4.624  a  4.75;  Alexand'a,  4.624  a5;  Fredericks- 
burg 4  624  a ;  Petersburg,  4.624  a  4.75  Rye  Flour, 

S.50  a  3.624;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.75  a ;  per  hhd 

13.00  a  13  25.  Grain,  Wheat,  (Jcnesce,  l.OSa  1.06;  Vir. 
80  a  90;  Rye,  North,  65  a  70;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  .52  a 
54;  Barley,  65  a  .68;  Oats,  South  and  North,  .31  a  .38; 
Peas,  white, dry,  7  bu. ;  Beans,  7  bu.  7.00  a  8.00.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.25  a  8.75;   prime  5.75  a  6.25;  cargo 

a  4.50;  Butter, N.  York,  .12  a.  16;  shipping,  .6  a  10; 

Lard,  .5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  1 1  a  1 1.75;  prime  9.00  a  9.50 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  February  ZZ. 
Beei-ionx,  yellow  — .a. 20;  £eiin.t,  bushel  $1.00  a  1.25; 
Btef,  mess  10  a  1 0.50,  prime  8  a  9.00,  cargo  7;  fuller,  No. 
I,  8  a-,  No.  2,  6.  a--;  Col/on,  New  Orleans  .IO4  a  .124, 
Upland  10.  a. 11,  Tennessee  94  a  .104,  Alabama  94  a 
104;  Ft'ithrrs,  South.  .33  a  .34,  West.  .30  a. 32;  Flax.Ti 
»    S.     flour,  sup.  4.50;  line,  4. 124  a—;  Rye  3.25  a  3.75; 

Corn  me3l,bds.  1 1.00  a ,  bis a  2. 06 J;  Flaxseed. 

cask  10  25;  bu.  1.30  a ;   Grain,— Wheat  85   a  90 — 

Kye  .50  a  52,  Corn  I.  c.  white,  .36  a  .38,1.  c.  yellow,  .38 
a  .40,  u.  c.  round,  .40  a  .^.l;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
.60  a  .62;  do.  East,  .—  a.—  ;  blnck-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .74  a  .8; 
Hemp,  220  a  225 ;  /.nrrf,  .5  a  .64;  Oil,  linseed,  71  o72;  Pork; 

mess,  1 1.25a ,  prime  10.50n  II;  cargo  9.00  a  9.50, 

/tice,2  50a3.25;  Tobacco,  Kentucky  .5a  .7,  Vir.  .44  a. 7; 

Wool, common  washed  lb.  .18  a  .22,  half  blood  .26a  . ; 

three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


FOR  SALE, 

Two  of  the  highest  blooded  Stud  Horses,  and  two  of 
the  best  stock  of  Breeding  Mares,  both  with  foal.  Those 
who  wish  to  purchase  can  learn  every  particular  by  ap' 
plying  personally  to  Samuel  L.  Robeson,  of  Lower  Me 
rion,  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  or  by  letter, 
post  paid,  directed  to  him,  Philadelphia. 
Price  of  Grand  Sultan,  SIOOO  )  '""'^  ""'''  •'"'■'"."e  in 
Price  of  Orror,  1000  i  °°«  J/ar  security  in 

'  3  Philadelphia. 

Price  of  Lady  Lightfoot,       175     cash. 
Price  of  Georgiana,  140    cash. 

February  26,  1830. 


NEW  AMERICAN  GARDENER. 

A  few  copies  of  the  Ncv/  American  Gardener,  bv  Mr. 
Fessendcn,  Editor  of  the  New  England  Farmer,  for  sale 
at  the  office  of  the  American  Farmer,  and  at  tiie  Seed 
Store  of  Messrs.  Sinclair  &  Moore,  price  81.25.  For 
common  practical  purposes,  this  work  is  believed  to  be 
the  best  and  cheapest  extant. 

£a«iinore,  February  26,  1830. 


HORTICULTURAL. 

The  subscriber,  agent  for  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landreth 
of  Philadelphia,  will  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  cultivated  by 
them,  which  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivcrnl  in 
Baltimore,  in  pood  order,  with  special  care  as  to  kind  and 
quality.  Ho  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  Messrs. 
Landrcth's  superior  Garden  Seeds,  all  put  up  by  tliem, 
and  each  paper  bearing  their  warranty,  and  dclivired 
here  at  wholesale  or  retail  at  the  Philadelphia  pr  ces. 
Also  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Clover,  Lucerne  and 
Orchard  Grass  Seeds  of  hue  quality;  and  will  shortly 
be  supplied  with  other  Grass  Seeds.  Also  in  stor;  500 
bushels  of  Northern  Potatoes  of  different  kinds,  that  can 
be  recommended  for  seed.  Likewise,  a  few  Black  and 
Golden  Peas  from  Germany. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTM.\N. 
No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 
Between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets, 

J.  E.  keeps  as  usual,  a  constant  supply  of  Agricultu- 
ral Imjilemcots. 


BAXiTZXXOBZ:  P&ZCES  OXTRBEKT. 


Corrected  for  the  „1merican  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — The  obstruction  of  the  navi- 
gation by  ice,  has  been  so  far  removed  as  to  permit  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  vessels,  and  no  further  inter- 
ruption from  this  cause  is  looked  for  this  season.  Bu- 
siness is  reviving,  and  the  usual  activity  and  bustle  has 
already  commenced  on  the  wharves  and  country  pro- 
duce marts.  There  is  little  or  no  change  in  any  of  the 
staple  articles  of  the  mai  kct.  Small  advance  will  be 
noticed  in  Howard  street  Hour,  owing  to  a  very  gradual 
improvement  in  the  demand;  from  wagons  it  is  selling 
at  g4.25.  Live  slock  is  becoming  quite  lame,  and  our 
tiighest  quotation  is  for  the  very  first  rate. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
6  00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  7.00;  fine  red,  8.00  a  13.00; 
urappery,  suitable  for  segars,  7.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25  00  a  30.00. — Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00. — Rappahannock, 
3.£0  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  7.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  are  2  hhds  Maryland,  14  hhd3  Vir- 
ginia, and  9  hhds  Ohio. — Total  25  hhds. 

Flodr — best  white  wheat  family,  J5.50  a  6.00 — su- 
per. Howard  st.  4.374 — city   mills,  4.00  0  4.25; — Sus- 

q\  ehanna, Corn  Meal,  bbl. a  2.25- Grain, 

best  red  wheat,  . —  a  .80;  best  white  do.  .80  a  .90; 
orlinary  to  good,  .70  a  .75— Corn,  white,  .36  a  37; 
yellow  .40  a  — ;  RvE,  .46  a  48:  Oats,  .31  a  .33;— 
Beans,  90  a  1. 00 — Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  5.00  a  5.25 
— TiMOTHT,  2  a  2.60-Orchari)  Grass,  1.75  a  i — Herd's, 
— . —  a  J — Lucerne  .374  a lb. — Barlet, Flax- 
seed, 1.20 Cotton,  Vir.  .940  .IO4  Lou.  .11  0  .12 

— Alab.  .94a  .11— Tenn.  .94a.lO— N.  Car.  .94  0.104— 
Geo.  .9  a.  10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .21  a  .214;  in  bbls. 
.224  a  23 — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .15  a  .16 — 
waihed ,.  1 8  0.20 — crossed, .20  a  .22"three-quarter, . 28 
o. so-full  do.  .30a  .36,  accord'g  lo  qiial. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  §215  a  220;  Country,  dew-rot  ted,  I20o  140— water- 
rotted,  nOo  190 — Fish, Shad, Susquehanna, No.  I, bbl. 

5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   a 

5.60 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.75  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1 ,  6.00  a No.  2,  5.57  a No.  S, 

3.75 — Bacon,  hams.  Bait,  cured,  .9  a  .94— Feathers, 
.30  a  31 — Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  5.00  •6.25; 
ground,  1.25  bbl.— Prime  Beef  on  the  hoof,  .4.00  a  6.00 
—Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel  load,  2.25— Oak  Wood, 
3.374- Hickory,5.      
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AOXLICUZiTUKZ]. 


ON  THE  TUl'K  PULNCIPLES  OK  K.AH.MINO. 


where  tlif)  have  h(  their  coiiiniHiul  hII  llie  iimiiurc 
[  of  (he  ciljr,  nil  Ihal  is  |iroiliicc<l  from  (he  ho^s  niul 
CBllIc  heluiiuitiK  ro  Iho  cslablishiiieiil;  niiil  at  llic 
«ani<'  lime  hII  tlie  lalior  of  the  li-niinln  of  III.-  Aliir»- 


[In   pas>int;  through   any  portion    of  the   state!,  |  house   ami    house    of  imlinlry   (or    its   cultivation 


south,   perha|H    «ve   mi^ht    9.iy   of    the    DelutvaK,  | 'I'll 
every  one  must    perceive  that   the  occupieis  of  lie  i  j; 
soil,  hold  too  much  tund.in  [iroportioii  to  Iheir/orfc 
and    capiliil.     This  redunilancy  of    laud    over   tke 
means  ol" /iro^lai/e  cultivation,  leads  to  orfr  crop- i 


it  must  he  admilled,  iiro  singular  advanta 
and  such  as  no  common  farmer  can  possess. 


I  honestly  think  that  this  produce  is  very  (jreat;  I 
lo  not  nn-an  to  undervalue  it;  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
le  ascribed  lo  any  iiuprofier  motive,  it  I  compare 
pin(t",  and  in  fact,  certainly,  though  imperceptibly  iu  I  with  it  some  other  crops,  the  accounts  of  which  arc 
Ijiinl  bankruptcy.  The  blindness  with  wbich  tie  in  my  possession.  It  may  at  least  inspire  an  honora- 
>ame  course  is  pursued,  lo  the  same  result,  fr«ui  |  ble  competition,  which  in  agriculture  is  both  laudu 
year  to  year  is  leally   astonishing;   one  would  sop- 1  ble  and  useful. 

pose  Ihal  any   young  man   of  common   sense,  Who        The  crops  of  the  City  farm  at  South  lioslon,  ac- 
coinmences  the  business  of  farminj;,  would  at  the    cording  to  your  account,  in  I8-2'J,  arc  as  rullow: 


lurnips  1000  bushels. 
Potatoes  iJUit 

All  the  summer  vcgct.'tbles  used  in  the  house 
In  1818  about  thirly-five  acres  were  cultivated. 
I'rod'ice  as  folluW'.: 


calculation:     I   have  at  niy 
or  as  It  Is  lermcd  so  uiaoy 


very  onset,  make  It 
command  so  much  for 
hands  to  work;  now  how  can  I  employ  this  labour 
so  that  it  shall  yield  me  the  greatest  clear  profit  af- 
ter deducting  keep,  interest,  and  wear  and  tear, 
having  an  eye  so  to  manage  matters  that  if  ay 
land  does  not  improve,  it  shall  not  degcneralk? 
yet  this  calculation  is  either  never  made,  or  if  male, 
IS  done  so  unskilfully  and  with  so  little  regard  )o 
the  true  items  on  which  it  should  be  fouaded,  tl|it 
the  result  rarely  corresponds  with  his  anllcipaticji; 
and  hence  we  see  in  every  direction  large  fieUIa  in 
which  much  labour  has  been  unprofitably  bestov- 
ed,and  which  yield  not  half  as  much  as  the  sape 
labour,  or  half  the  labour,  and  the  other  half  toln- 
ed  into  capital,  and  that  capital  into  manure,  wojld 
have  yielded,  if  applied  on  one  fourth  or  one  eiglth 
of  the  number  of  acres  of  land.  : 

Thousands  of  acres  are  cultivated  from  one  ge- 
neration to  another,  that  have  been  yielding  less 
and  less,  until  Ihey  no  longer  produce  in  manvin- 
stances,  two  barrels  of  corn  or  four  bushels  of  wtfeat 
to  the  acre — still  when  its  turn  comes,  the  sane 
poor  exhausted  field,  with  scarcely  one  sign  ofjvi- 
tality  left,  like  modern  invalids,  systematically  strv 
ed  and  bled  whilst  any  pulse  remains;  is  dooied 
again  and  again  lo  undergo  the  same  numbenof 
barrowings  and  ploughiugs,  without  any  calculaipn, 
apiiroaching  to  accuracy,  as  to  profit  and  ln^~  i*liit\i 
should  be  Ihe  Jirit  ana  the  tajt  and  the  only  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  not  time  lo  follow  up  'hese  suggestions 
with  details  and  facts;  every  reader's  own  retlectinu 
and  observation  will  suggest  them.  13ut  for  the 
sake  of  practical  exemplification  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing article  k'  whi-h  we  invite  the  attention,  es- 
pecially of  al)  yourg  farmers  who  are  willing  to  al- 
low, that  in  pracl  cal  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  com- 
merce, or  manu.acturing  establishments,  some  lit- 
tle calculation,  SJme  regard  to  cost  and  to  product; 
some  comjiariion  of  the  outlay  with  the  income  may 
be  useful.  It  s  true  that  the  young  farmer  may  get 
along  withoii  Ihe  trouble  of  practising  upon  the 
old  backneyjd  rules  of  addition,  substraction,  mul- 
tiplication aid  division  — but  let  him  remember  that 
after  these  comes  rtduction,  and  reduction  leads 
quickly  to  uln!  To  a  bad  manager  nothing  is  so 
disagreea'le  as  to  look  a  head,  unless  he  has  a  very 
fertile  an.  friendly  imagination  which  flatters  him 
that  eve)'  oew  ecbeme  will  remunerate  past  fail- 
ures.] 

(From  the  New  England  Farmer.) 
PiAMPLES  OF  GOOD  FAKMING. 

M((.''e«sekdek, — In  your  paper  of  olh  February, 
iindet'he  head  of  "Advantage  of  Thorough  Cul- 
ture, wa»  pleased  lo  see  the  produce  of  a  farm  of 
lorly.'ight  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  It  cer- 
lainl  does  honor  lo  the  management  of  the  place; 
yet  think  it  would  have  been  only  just  lo  those 
privle  farmers,  who  can  scarcely  succeed  in  doing 
balBs  much,  to  have  informed  us  that  this  is  the 
proJce  (as  I  have  learned  by  inquiry)  of  the  farm 
b«iigiog  lo  the  city  of  Bosiod.  at  South  Botloo, 
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31   tons  of  English  hay 

Lucerne  valued  at  five  dollars, 
300  bushels  of  potatoes, 
417  «  beets, 

■150  '  mangel  wurtzel, 

886  '  or  21  tons  of  carrots. 

Pasture  for  M  rows  9  weeks,  (aftermath) 
llli  bushels  bail.j, 
900  '      onions, 

100  •     parsnips 

1000  cabbages, 
600  bushels  turnips, 
3i  tons  squashes. 

Cash  received  for  vegetables  $306.64 
Amount  used  in  a  large  victualling  concern 

$176.00, 
Celery  on  hand  valued  at  g5. 
It  not  stated  how  they  ascertain  the  amount  of 
vegetables  used  at  SI75,  but  it  is  supposed  lo  be  by 
conjecture. 

The   produce  of  this  farm  in   1826,  as  given  in 
Ihe  report  of  April  30,  1827,*  is  as  follows!— 
4  tons  barley  cut  green,  at  $16  per  ton      $64.00 
4      '     hay  20 

3      •     rowen  J8 

U    '     millet  8 

Corn  fodder  valued  at 
80  bushels  corn  at        90  cts  per  bushel 
SI  62  '  potatoes      4J 

1^0        •        carrots       33  • 

3*^        '         mangel  wurtzel,  33  els. 
300        •        turnips,  at  16  ' 

841        <         beets,         50  ' 

1800  cabtr^ges,  at  4  cts.  each 

Peas,  Bears,  small  vegetables,  and  fruit 
sold  and  coDsumed  in  the  bouse,  about  50000 


Profits  on  the  purchase   and   slaughter 

of  Beef, 
Profits  on  the  Piggery, 


Pork  killed,  weight  79(iO  Ibi. 
lihve  pigs  sold  for  |42, 

On  hand,  57  pigt. 

Corn  400  bushels, 

Potaloei  2250    ' 

'I'urnips   900      ■ 

Three  Ions  squashrs. 

Fifty      '      pumpkins. 

And  all  the  summer  vegetables  necessary  for  the 
Alms-house. 

"In  1819  fourteen  acres  more  of  land  were  bro- 
ken up  and  cultivated,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
laid  down  to  barley  and  grass;  so  Uiat  the  acrei  of 
land  actually  in  tillage  were  nearly  the  same  tbit 
year  as  the  last." 

The  barley  ground  must  be  considered  Ullage, 
certainly,  if  included  in  this  year's  crops 

Produce  for  1319 

Pork  already  killed  9012  lbs. 

28  hogs  to  be  killed  this  season,  and  will  now 
(when  this  account  was  givenl  averaee  over 
250  lbs.  " 

A  few  live  pigs  sold  when  small, 

73  live  pigg,  on  hand  to  be  kept  over,  now  aver- 
age over  170  lbs.  each, 

Corn    raised     825  bushels. 

Barley       '         235 

Potatoes    •      3138         • 

Onions      •         225         ' 

Turnips    '         250         ' 

Pumpkins  raised,  48  tons. 

Squashes   raised,  22  tons. 

Broom  Corn  sufficient  to  make  one  hundrcil 
dozen  of  broomi. 

Beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  &c.  sufTicient  for  the 
winter,  and  all  summer  vegetables  in  abundance. 
The  farm  has  superior  advantages  for  collecting  ma- 
nure from  the  sea,  rock  weed,  sea  weed,  and  mus- 
cle bed  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
inu  or.  '^"  ""■•  "''°''*'  '  have  the  pleasure  to  subjoin  thr 
oo  nn  *"°""'  °f  ">'*  """m  for  the  present  year,  wbich  I 
have  recently  received,  and  which  exhibits  most 
honorable  results. 

"The  following  is  the  »mount  of  produce  rai.«ed 
upon  the  Salem  Alms-houic  farm  during  Ihe  year 
1829,  Ihe  same  being  as  neir  the  quantity  produced 
as  can  be  ascertained  without  actual  weighing  aoj 
measuring." 

73  tons  of  English  hay, 
3       '         salt  hay, 
600  bushels  corn, 


80.00 
54.00 
1200 

26000 
72  00 

908.04 


99  00 
48.00 
170  50 
72  00 


^2448.44 


70000 
914.23 


^4062.67 

The  prices  of  many  articles  of  produce,  as  ap- 
pear above,  must  have  been  very  high.  The  article 
of  Corn  fodder  is  rated  at  260  dollars.  We  sup- 
pose it  must  have  been  used  for  soiling — the  profits 
of  the  beef  and  swine  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  at 
the  full  amount;  if,  as  is  probable,  though  the  fact  is 
not  stated,  Ihey  were  kept  and  fattened  upon  some 
of  the  produce  credited  as  above  lo  the  farm.  The 
sum  of  $500,  credited  to  the  farm  on  account  of 
peas,  beans,  &.C.  &.C.  is  we  suppose  by  estimation; 
80  it  appears,  and  perhaps,  is  not  overstated, 
though  it  varies  from  this  year's  estimate. 

Let  us  look  next  at  the  account  of  Ihe  Salem 
Alms-house  for  years   1817-18  and  19. 

In  the  year  1817  about  eighteen  acres  of  land 
were  broken  up,  Ihe  produce  of  which  was  as  fol 
lows: — 

Pork  raised   4391    lbs.,  of  which  2000  lbs.  sold 
for  $280. 


*  See  N.  £■  Farmer,  vol.  v.  p.  S«o. 


4000        '        potatoes, 
200        '         barley, 
500        '         turnips, 
200        '         beets, 
600         '         onions, 
100         '         carrots, 

50        '        peas  in  pod, 

30        •         beans    do. 

10  tons  squashes, 

10     '     pumpkins, 
800  dozen  cabbages, 
200  lbs.  sweet  marjoram, 
300     '     sage, 
200    •     balm  and  other  herbs, 

40    '     garden  seeds,  various  sorts, 

50  bushels  cucumbers, 

3  tons  melons, 
100  bushels  radishes. 

Broom  corn  for  12  dozen  brooms. 
500  roots  celery, 
300  fowls, 
11,600  lbs.  pork, 

10  calves, 
SCO  cords  manur*. 


40? 
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[March  3,  1S30, 


A|i|>le8,  plums,  peaches,  cherriei,  he.  but  lew, 
say  |0  bushels. 
t>lack  ici-iit  upon  the  farm, — 

Oxen,  average  number  10 

Coivs         '  '  10 

Horses  'i 

Dull  I 

Hog«  of  all  ages  80 

85  acres  of  ground  were  cultivated, 
50         •  '  '  mowed. 

This  farm  contains  now  probably  about  UOacres, 
several  of  which  being  ledge,  is  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. 

We  rome  next  to  the  accounts  of  some  private 
establi-luuenls,  which  have  been  given  to  the  public, 
and  which  we  deem  highly  creditable  to  the  intelli- 
gent and  successful  cultivators,  whose  names  they 
bear. 

John  Prince,  Esq.  of  Roxbury,  reported  to  the 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  Society,  in  18il,  the 
following  amount  of  vegetables  for  consumption  on 
his  farm,  and  was  honored  with  tiieir  premium. 
The  quantity,  however,  lie  states,  is  much  smaller 
than  he  had  llie  preceding  season. 

800  hilU   of   summer   squashes,  which   yielded 

largely. 
636  bushels  mangel  nurlzel, 
400  '         carrots, 

537  '         ruta  baga, 

745  '         potatoes,  besides  early  ones  used 

during  the  season, 
13  bubhcls  sweet  potatoes, 
37  '         Russian   radish, 

400  •         turnips, 

Cabbages,  a  considerable  quantity. 
Messrs.  Tiislram  and  Henry  Lillle,  of  Newbury, 
reported  the  following  amount  of  crops  in  1824,  to 
the  M  issachusetts  Agricultural   Society,  and  were 
honored  with  their  premium. 

The  produce  from  16  acres  of  tillage  land  is  as 
follows,  viz. — 

230  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
40  '  barley, 

12  tons  Rnglish  hay, 
2J    '     millet, 
400  bushels  potatoes, 
1500  '      beets  and  mangel  wurlzel. 

9iO  '       turnips, 

150  '      onions. 

About  2  tons  of  cabba;ej  and  squashes,  together 

with  a  variety   of  esculents   common  to  farms 

in  general. 

In  18i5  the  Massarniisett?  Agricultural  Society's 

premium  was  confen-cd  on  E.  Hcrny  Derby,  Esq. 

of  Salem,  for  the   jreatest   quantity  of  vegetables 

raised  for   consumption  on   his  farm  of  about   14 

acres  of  hml.     Tie  following  is  his  statement.- — 

Cabb:iKes  at  5G  lbs.   per  bushel,  .  1503 

Pumpkins,  7  ox-cart  loads,  .  294 

Potatoes,  ....  413 

Mangel  wurlzel,         •  .  .  20361 

Sugar  beets,  ....         274 

Russian  radi-h,  ...  SO 

English  turnips,  .  .  .        1026 


Bushels         »363S1 
The  foregoing  are  all  highly  creditable  examples 
of  extensive  iiml  successful  cultivation. 

We  come  now  to  some  other  reports,  somewhat 


•  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  tocorrect  an 
unintcnliimal  error  in  a  former  eoiumunieation  on  tlic 
subject  of  Mr.  D's  raising  several  crops  of  potatoes  the 
same  season,  from  the  same  seed.  \Vc  remarked  thai 
be  planted  the  sprout).  Ho  considers  them  as  "shoots," 
or  pcrfcclly  formed  plants,  havinj;  the  roots  and  leaves 
entire  and  so  easily  detached  frmn  the  parent  potato. 
See  his  communication  on  this  siilijcct  in  Mass.  Agri- 
cultural Repository,  vol.  vi.  p.  sni,  or  New  York  .Me- 
moirs of  Agriculture,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 


mure  in  detail,  and  equally  creditable  to  our  culti- 
vation, 

John  IVarren,  of  Wcstborough,  Worcester  coun- 
ty, on  a  farm  of  forty-six  acres  produces  an- 
nually,— 

50  Ions  English  hay, 
6000  lbs.  pork  and  beef, 
1  100     '      butter, 
2300     '     cheese, 
300  bushels  corn  and  wheat.* 
Comfort  Eliot   of  Croyden,  N.  H.  on   a  farm  of 
eighty  acres,  has  this  year  (1827)  raised — 
175   bushels  grain, 
1930         '        potatoes, 
and   turned  off  in  stock,  grain,  butter,  shoats,  &c., 
enough   to  amount   to  over   five   hundred    dollars, 
and  has  a   handsome  slock  left.     He  has   hired  but 
three  months'  labor  during  the  season. t 

The  produce  sold  from  the  farm  of  Richard  Hil- 
dreth,  in  Slerling,  Worcester  county,  in  1826  is  as 
follows:  — 

Butter,  :  .  .  .         iJSOO 

Hay,  ....  100 

Pork,  about  .  .  .  130 

Calves,  about         ...  70 


His  farm  consists  of  sixty-five  acres,  and  the 
amount  paid  for  labor  out  of  his  family  was  $30  in 
hay  time.  He  keeps  no  horse,  but  sells  bis  produce 
at  the  farm.J 

The  subjoined  reports  are  from  the  reports  of 
the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1822. 
The  farm  of  fytlliam  Bartlel,  Esq.  of  Newbury- 
port,  situated  in  Methuen,  consists  of  two  hundred 
acres,  a  considerable  part  of  which  is  in  woodland 
and  pasturing.  How  much  under  tillage  is  not 
said — but  the  following  is  the  amount  of  crops  for 
18il  — 

Cider  35  barrels, 

Inilian  corn  600  bushels. 

Potatoes       700         • 

Eng.  turnips  40         • 

White  beans  4i       ' 

Rve  75         ' 

Oals  320         ' 

Butter  350  lbs. 

Cheese       2000  ' 

Pork  4000  ' 

Pumpkins      40  cart  loads, 

English  hay  75  tons. 

Coarse  fodder   10   cart  loads,  equal   to  second 
crop   hay,  being  mowed   frpin  an    oat   stubble 
laid  down  to  grass. 
For  1822  as  follows:  — 

English  hay   70  tons. 

Meadow  hay  10     ' 

Oats  306  bushels. 

Potatoes       1200         ' 

Indian  corn  300 

Klax  (by  estimation)  500  lbs. 

English  turnips  1100  bushels, 

Ruta  baga  300 

Ciller  100  barrels. 

Winter  apples,  40  bushels. 
'  pears      20         ' 

Cheese,  2100  lbs. 

liuller       400  ' 

While  beans,  6  bushels. 

Calves  12,  at  $7  each  !j;84. 

Four  fat  oxen,  sold  for         294. 

The  labor  and  superintendence  employ  ordinari- 
ly three  men  and  one  boy,  and  three  women  or 
girls.     In  h.tying  time,  and  seasons  of  extraordina- 


•  New  England   Farmer,  vol.  iv.  p.    119.     Ucporls  of 
Worcester  Agr.  Soc. 

t  N.  E.  Farmer,  vol.  vi.  p.  I'l. 
J  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  194. 


ry  hurry,  as  much  labor  is  had  as  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  No  spirituous  liquor  is  ever  used  on 
iciis  farm. 

The  farm  of  Col.  Jetse  Putnam,  in  North  Parish 
of  Danvers,  consists  of  forty-four  acres  of  tillage, 
brty  of  pasture,  and  eighteen  of  wet  or  low 
ground  meadow. 

'I'he  produce  of  his  farm  in  1821  and  '22,  at 
near  as  he  could  estimate  the  same,  is  asJbllowi:— 
in  1821  — 

English  hay  24  tons, 

Oats  for  fodder         3     ' 
Wet  meadow  hay     8     ' 
Indian  corn     70  bushels. 
Potatoes        800        • 
Barley  70         • 

Carrots  40         « 

Turnips  20         « 

Cabbages  10  dozen. 
While  beans,  2  bushels. 
Green  peas  for  market  4  bushels. 
Summer  apples,  130  bushels. 
Winter  apples,     600         < 
Pork  2000  lbs. 
Pumpkins  2  tons. 
It  1822  as  follows: — 
English  hay         30  tons, 
Oals  for  fodder     4     ' 
Wet  meadow  buy  7     * 
Barley  for  fodder  3     ' 
Indian  corn    150  bushels. 
Potatoes        300        ' 
Unions  150         ' 

Jarrola  90         « 

Turnips  150         ' 

Cabbages  30  dozen, 
.Vliite  beans  7  bushels, 
ireen  peas  for  market  50  bushels, 
summer  apples  130  bushel;, 
.Vinter  apples     600         ' 
'otk2000  lbs. 
'umpkins  4  tons. 

le  kept  at  this  lime  no  particular  account  of  his 
dii.rv,  but  in  Ihe  year  1825,  the  whole  amount  or 
huttcr  uViiainea  ii^  hi>n  in  aix  muiiibs,  Truni  five 
cows,carer.ii.ly  and  highly  fed,  was  10384  pounds, 
or  nearly  203  pounds  to  a  cow. 

The  next  statement  to  which  we  shall  refer,  is 
that  of  fl'illiam  Thurlow.'in  West  Newbury.  He 
has  150  acres— 31  of  wliic*)  are  moiving  and  til- 
lage—26  acres  of  meadow,  8  of  which  is  salt 
marsh.  The  produce  of  the  nowing  and  tillage  in 
1828  is  as  follows:- 
2621  bushels  Indian  corn, 
106         *  wheal, 

340        '  potatoes, 

73         '  onions, 

35  tons  English  hay, 

39      '     meadow  hay,  including  sat  marsh. 
The   produce  of  his   orchard  on  an  average  fo^ 
the  last  eight  or   ten  years  (1S2S)  has   leen  (rom   5 
lo  600   barrels  of  winter  apples,  and  50  barrels  of 
cider. 

The  produce  of  his  dairy  the  preset  season, 
(1828)  from  12  cows  has  been — 
Bitlter,  upwards  of  400  pounds. 
Cheese         '         '   3000       ' 
Cash  paid  for  labor  from  Nov.  Isl  1S27  o  Nor. 
1st  1^28,  is  $127. 

We  add  to  these  the  statement  of  Rev.  Jr.  M- 
len  of  Pembroke,  Plymouth  county,  respectig  the 
produce  of  his  farm  of  about  forty  acres,  ff  the 
year  1827,  a  small  farm,  which  "a  few  yeartafro, 
it  is  slated,  yielded  little  else  than  brier^nd 
thorns."  His  Eiiiilisb  bay  is  estimated  at  $1  per 
(nn, — potatoes  at  25  els.  per  bii«hel, — corn  a  i^l, 
VVp  give  the  result,  allowing  jtSO  for  his  owrsu 
perintendence. 
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(S7S.14,  aiuuunl  of  produce. 
411.1-2,  ci|ien>ea,  &.c.  &c. 


Balunce  84^"  .0-* 

I  am  I'ull^'  aware,  Mr.  tMilor,  lliat  in  the  ?iew8  of 
gentlt'iiH'ii,  »lio  arc  Bc-custonird  (o  deal  in  llicir 
Ihou^ands  and  lens  of  Ihousandi,  ull  tliesc  state- 
ments must  appear  as  very  small  mailers.  Tkc 
gains  of  Apricullure,  especially  in  New  England, 
nbcrc  we  cannot  l)c  said  to  liavc  any  large  tarnis, 
must  always  be  small;  yet  if  farming  did  no  mere 
than  to  pay  its  expenses,  and  jield  a  reasonable, 
though  liuinl)le  eqniialcnl  for  the  labor  bestowed, 
the  hcaltli,  llie  pleasure,  llie  independence,  Ihe  con- 
Itant  and  innocent  employment  wliich  it  brings  with 
it,  the  many  cheap  luxuries,  which  are  found  upon 
the  farmer's  table,  ami  which  are  llie  sivecler  as  be- 
ing the  product  of  his  own  labor,  its  advantages  for 
rearing  a  family  in  hahils  of  labor  and  self-depen- 
dence, and  its  innummerable,  favorable  and  delight- 
ful satisfactions  to  a  grateful  and  pious  mind,  must 
be  set  off  against  Ihe  innuiiiuierable  hazards  of 
cpeculatiun  and  trade,  and  Ihe  perplexities  and  «m 
barrassmenis  of  commercial  or  pul)lic  life. 

I  fear  I  have  already  exlended  my  communica- 
tion to  too  great  a  lenglh;  but  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion, Ihe  accurate  accounts  of  a  very  intelligent  fir- 
mer, lor  ten  years,  emling  with  ISJO,  v\hen  (he 
markets  were  much  belter  than  at  present,  iiho, 
having  retired  from  comuiercial  pursuits,  relufied 
to  the  quiet  satisfaciions  and  healthful  labors  of  his 
youlh  in  the  country;  and  has  there  given  an  eikm 
pie  of  good  conduct  and  good  management,  of  an 
industrious,  frugal,  useful,  honorable,  and  ratJonal 
life,  which  does  him  more  honor  than  all  the  nere 
splendor  of  wealth,  or  political  distinction  coull  be 
stow.  I  should  offend  his  modesty  by  any  alljsion 
by  which  his  name  should  be  recognised;  aid  1 
•hall  give,  therefore,  only  the  general  results  a  his 
agricultural  operations.  ' 

He  has  twenty-five   acres  of  land  under  ciJliva- 
tion,  and  five  acres  of  sail  marsh,   together  »4lh  a 
wood  lot   sufficient  to   supply  his    family.     Fo^    ten 
years   (it  will   he    remembered   thai  frorfuce    was 
much  higher  then  than  it  now  is,)  ibaugh  he  kept  no 
market  carl,    his  annual    sales  averaged     $S(i9  37 
The  supplies   received  from  his  farm   lor 
the  use  of  his  family,  at  a    fair  estima- 
tion, or  as  he  would  have  been  obliged 
to  pay  for  them,  must  be  put  down  at       454.00 


$i3i3.31 


639.30 


Out  of  this  deduct  the  annual  average  ex- 
penses, allowing  nothing  fur  his  own 
labor  and  superintendence 


B. lance  §785  07 

This  farm  has  great  advantages  from  its  vicinity 
to  a  goo'i  market,  and  a  considerable  quantily  of 
fruit  grown  upon  it. 

I  shall  only  add  the  account  of  another  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighborhood  of  I'hiladclphia, 
who  was  formerly  engaged  in  m'-rcanlile  business, 
but  being  unfortunate,  he  retired  into  Ihe  coun'.ry. 
His  sccounls  indicate  extraordinary  skill  and  good 
management,  and  the  sanguine  ought  to  be  cauiiun- 
ed  against  being  deluded  by  an  example  of  success, 
which  few,  very  fesv,  can  expect  to  realize. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  the  produce  of  a 
farm  near  Philadelphia,  owned  by  Mm  Lorain  f 

The  6r3t  is  the  statement  of  Ihe  crops  of  the  farm, 
when  he  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Shriver. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Shriver's  crops   in    180G. 
64  acres— 

242\  bushels  oals  at  43  cent",  gl04.27 

121         '        wheat,  barley,  and  oat  tail- 
ings mixed,  sold  for  5.83 


I97i   bushels  pulatoea  at  oU  cli. 
36  J       •         wheat      J  1. 7  5, 
5i        '  buckwheat   50  cig. 

U      Ions  hay  at        $17.50 
5       '     com  fodder  at  iS, 
2-261   bushels  rye  ut  SI)  cts. 

155  •  barley  <J()  cts. 

250  '  Indian  corn  at  60  cts. 

8   acres  rented  to  a  widow  lady,  with  the 

old  farm  house,  &.c. 
■ii   acres  rented   to  a  negro  man,  with    a 
small  house, 
311    acres     in     pasture,    woods,      yards, 
roads.  Sic. 


oo.ou  mo.llorlicanng,  the  mo,t    Mihmi.Mvc   people    that 

b4  3I  ever  breathed  the  breath  of  life,coul,l  not  l.r.r  the 

.r^;,"!  !':"=»'""='>' »''«»"-'»l>«-<iencing   much  longer.      The 

If  ^"'°"  '""^  conlederation  were  inlen.led  for  our  pro- 


40.00 
1 8 1 .20 
I3;t.50 
150.00 

100.00 

29.16 


106   acres,  ^1063.02 

Statement  of  Mr.  Lorain's  crops  in   18U,  five 
lariii  of  Mr.  Shriver. 

jg484,75 


years  alter  purchasing  the 
131   acres, — 

277   bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.75 
25  tons    of    superior    stubble    crop 
hay  at    ^7.50 

15  acres — 

1086  bushels  Indian   corn  at   60  cts. 


ection  as  much  as  for  I 
been  used  as  instrument 


pro- 

f  ollirrn.biil  they  hare 
to  oppret,  u«.  \Vc  are 
sipvcs,  and  starving  slave,,  to  cruel,  grinding  task- 
masters of  our  own  blood  and  family.  S„cli  slave- 
ry IS  a  bitter,  bitter  draught.       Your,,  &.C, 

Job  JoiL-ttTon. 


BORTICtTLTUB,B. 


•SeeN.  E.  Farmer,  toI.  vi.p.  161. 
\  See  Lorain's  Husbandry,  p.  321. 


90 
$8.00 


50  cts. 


196         '  barley 

23   Ions  corn  fodder 
7-S  acre — 

263  bushels  potatoes 
56  5  8  acres — 

130  tons  hay  gl7.50 

Received  lor  soiling  horses 
Sundries  sold  at  market 
20  acres  in  roads,  gardens,  woods,  &C. 


187.50 

651  60 
176.40 
134.00 

131.50 

2275.00 
72.35 
37.10 


84-20020 


106  acres, 

This,  It  will  be  admitted,  is  a  most  extraordinary 
and  Haltering  result.  'Ihe  experiment  was  favored, 
doubtless,  not  by  good  management  merely,  but  by 
good  prices  and  a  very  I'erlile  soil. 

We  have,  perhaps,  nothing  in  New  England 
which  Can  promise  such  results  as  this;  yet  our  own 
soil  with  good  management  may  be  made  to  yield  a 
lair  recompense  (or  Ihe  labor  bestowed.  We  have 
Jet  to  learn,  as  has  often  been  remarked,  "what  a 
well  and  thoroughly  cultivated  acre  will  produce." 
The  above  statements,  when  viewed  together,  will, 
I  think,  be  examined  with  interest  by  Ihe  agricultu- 
ral part  of  Ihe  community,  especially  as  I  have 
confined  myself  to  facts  and  aulhenlic  statements; 
and,  instead  of  showing  what  may  be,  have  shown 
what  has  been  done.  The  best  Bank  among  us  is  a 
Bank  of  rich  earth;  and  he  that  has  a  Share*  in 
this,  and  looks  well  alter  it,  may  be  always  sure  of 
an  honest,  if  not  a  liberal  dividend.  S.  X. 


COTTON  CROPS  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Extract  to  tlie  Editor,  Mth  Feb.  1830. 
The  crop  of  cotton  in  South  Carolina  cannot  ex- 
ceed half  of  the  usual  crop:  and  almost  the  whole 
of  il  is  already  sold,  or  sent  to  market  at  a  low 
price.  The  demand  for  slaves  in  Floriila,  &c.  fur 
sugar  planting,  has  kept  them  up  to  a  price  here, 
on  which  Ihe  profits  of  cotton  planting  will  nol 
make  three  per  cent,  on  an  aver^'ge:  and  yet  it  is 
so  evident  that  the  rush  to  the  sugar  planting  sec- 
tions will  soon  overdo  that  business,  that  few  pru 
dent  men  will  venture  to  go  there  and  make  invest- 
ments, at  a  high  rate,  to  he  in  a  very  few  years, 
rendered  unprofitable.  To  remove  lo  Ihe  South  is 
imprudent;  to  remain  in  S-  Carolina,  and  plant  cot- 
ton, at  the  present  prices,  is  ruinous.  What  arc 
we  lo  do.'  W'hal  can  we  do?  WMI  those  who 
heap  burdens  on  commerce,  and  ruin  our  staple, 
never  pause  and  rellect  on  our  condition.'  Or  is  it 
possible  that  our  interests  are  not  deemed  worthy 
of  consideration?  Are  we  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
Union,  and   under   Ihe    ban?      For    what?     The 


e.  plough-share. 


(From  the  New  Kngland  Farmer.) 
Ohthb  Pboper  Size  of  Trels  for  Tbah*- 

Pl.ANTINU. 

Eleven  years  ago  I  went  lo  a  nursery  lo  procure 
fruit  trees  for  a  farm  which  I  had  commenced  im- 
proving. Impressed  with  the  popular  notion,  that 
the  larger  the  trees  the  better,  I  took  the  largest  I 
could  find.  I  have  nursed  them  faithfullj  ;  j  el  from 
a  hundred  1  have  not  yet  gathered  a  bushel  of  ap- 
ples. They  underwent  so  great  a  loss  of  roots  in 
transplanting,  that  Ihey  have  hardly  yet  recovered 
from  the  operation:  and  nearly  one  third  became  so 
sickly  and  dozy,  that  I  dug  them  up  and  put  others 
in  their  stead.  Trees  that  have  grown  from  Ihe  seed 
since  these  large  ones  were  put  out,  now  surpass 
Ihem  in  vigor  and  size. 

This  unlortunate  debut  in  the  cultivation  of  fruit 
induced  me  to  search  into  the  cause  of  my  disap-' 
pointment;  and  I  send  you  the  result  of  my  siudy  in 
this  branch  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Roots  are  literally  the  mouths  of  plants.  The 
small  fibrils,  which  Cobbctt  says  should  be  cut  otf, 
and  which  others  say  are,  like  Ihe  leaves,  an  annual 
production,  but  which  are  neither  useless  nor  annu- 
al, arc  furnished  with  minute  sponge-like  substan- 
ces which  absorb  from  the  soil,  Ihe  alimentary 
juices  that  nouri,.h  the  plant.  These  mouths  are 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  tree. 
When  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  in  a  good  soil,  the 
lood  which  Ihey  take  in,  causes  a  constant  dilation 
ol  the  sap  vessels,  and  a  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plant.  In  transpUnting  large  trees,  these  essential 
organs  of  nutrition  are  gieally  diminished,  and 
olten  wholly  destroyed.  In  this  state,  if  the  tree 
lives,  It  seldom  grows.  For  want  of  Ihe  juices 
which  Ihe  fihrils  absorbed  >n.l  sent  up,  Ihe  sap  ves- 
sels become  contracted  and  rigid,  the  entire  system 
of  the  plant  becomes  deranged,  and  along  time 
elapses,  under  favorable  circumstances,  ere  the  or- 
gans of  vitality  are  renovatcl,  and  acquire  their 
pristine  vigor.  Il  resembles  the  famishing  animal 
restricted  to  a  pittance  of  food.  Like  the  muzzled 
ox  lu  a  luxuriant  pasture,  the  tree  is  often  starved 
lo  death,  for  want  of  the  natural  means,  of  which 
man  has  deprived  il,  of  partaking  of  Ihe  surround- 
ing plenty.  We  see  this  verified  in  town  and  coun- 
try, in  the  general  failure  of  large  trees,  which  are 
planted  out  for  ornament.  And  we  often  hear  com- 
plaints against  nurserymen,  that  their  trees  are  good 
lor  nothing,  merely  because  the  buyer,  impatient  to 
pliick  the  fruit,  or  to  enjoy  Ihe  shade,  of  his  new 
plantation,  will  have  none  bul  large  trees. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  trees  of  mideratc  size 
are  removed,  the  mouths  of  the  plant  may  be  pre- 
served nearly  entire,  and  if  these  are  kept  moist  un- 
til replanted  in  a  rich  mellow  sod,  the  growth  la  but 
very  little  retarded.  The  supply  of  food  Is  kept  up, 
the  sap  vessels  arc  filled,  and  the  ordinary  process, 
of  vegetable  development  goes  on  regolarlv.  I 
have  measured  twenty-nine  inches  of  new  wood 
upon  a  moderate  sized  apple  tree,  which  grew  Ihe 
first  year  after  Iransplanling;  while  many  of  Ihe 
large  trees  Doticed  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
did  nol  make  that  length  of  new  wood  in  live  years. 
Id  transplanting  trees  from  two  to  seven  feet  in  nurse- 
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ry.il  is  not  common  to  lose  one  in  hundreds.  I 
have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  we  are 
likely  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labor  the  earliest, 
and  with  much  greater  certainty,  by  transplanting 
trees  while  we  can  preserve  the  system  of  roots 
nearly  entire.  The  absorbing  vessels  are  then  prc- 
nerved;  and  elaboration  and  circulation  go  on  ac- 
tively, and  the  plant  not  only  lives,  bnt  grows. 
Four  years  ago,  a  neighbor  called  to  look  at  my 
plum  trees,  but  declined  buying  on  account  of  their 
being  too  small  (one  year  from  the  buii  )  He  want- 
ed those  which  would  bear  the  lirst  year,  and  said 
he  could  buy  such  for  one  dollar  each.  I  proposed 
that  he  should  take  two  of  my  small  ones,  (being 
very  thriHy,  upon  the  condition,  that  if,  at  the  end  ol 
five  years,  (hey  were  not  bctler  trees  than  the  large 
ones',  he  should  not  pay  for  them.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  he  told  me  I  was  right.  That  his  large 
trees  did  produce  a  few  plums  the  first  year,  but  did 
not  grow;  and  that  the  small  ones  had  now  out- 
grown them. 

The  desire  of  early  bearing  is  common,  though 
net  always  wise.  The  food  of  the  cow  is  secreted 
in  flesh  or  in  milk.   If  she  is  a  great  milker,  she  does 


(From  tlie  New  England  Farmer.) 
We  publish   with  great   pleasure,  at  the  request 
of  the  islanding  comniiltce  of  the  Council,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Le  Comte  De  Lasteybie,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Faris. 
Jlorlicullural  fiodttii,  Paris,  Dec.  19,  1829. 
"BIr.    President— I   am    extremely   sensible  of 
the   honor,  which   the  Massa.busetts  Horliculturar 
Socieiy  has  been    pleased    to    confer  upon    me,  by 
electing   nie   an  Honorary  Member.     1  desire   that 
you  would  do   me    the  favor   of  making  known   to 
(he    Soiiely  ovi-r   which  you   preside,  my  grateful 
acknowlcdgminls,    1  have  also  received  your  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws,  which  I  have   presented   to 
the  Horliculliiral  Society   of  Paris.     That   Society 
sees  with  pleasure,  that   the  Art,  which  it   seeks  to 
encourage  in  France,  finds  citizens  in  America,  not 
less   zealous  to  hasten   its  progress  in  the  United 
Stales.     It  is  desirous  of  entertaining  with  your  So 
ciely,  a  correspondence  which  will  be  equally  bene- 
ficial to  both  countries;  anil  anxious   to  evince   the 
interest  which  it    takes  in   your  labors,  and  the  es 
teem  which  it  has    for  llie  Members  of  your  Soci 


during  the  season,  which  shall  be  marked  with  the 
naiueof  the  cultivator,  (or  some  device  by  which  they 
may  be  idenlilied,)  as  presented  for  premiums. 
'I'hose  not  marked,  will  be  considered  as  sent  for 
exhibition  only. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

R.  L.  Emmons,  Chairman. 
Boston,  Feb.  12,  1830. 


RUB-Aii  Ecorroiviv. 


not  increase  in  (lesh.     If  she  takes  rn  fleshVapidl/,  [  ety.  you.  Mr.  Pkesident   with  Zebedee  Cook,  Jr: 
product  of  the    John  C.  Ghay,  Knoch  Uakti-ett,  and  .Iacob  iJiG- 


she  docs  not  contribute  much  to  the  pro 
dairy.  So  with  the  tree.  If  its  aliment  is  required 
to  mature  a  burthen  of  fruit,  it  cannot  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  new  wood.  And  if  the  tree  is 
vigorous,  the  fruit  is  comparatively  trilling.  Yuutli 
is  the  season  for  growth  in  the  plants  as  well  as  in 
the  animal,  and  we  cannot  contravene  nature's  laws 
in  cither  with  impunity.  The  fiuit  of  small  trees 
never  repays  for  the  injury  the  Iree  sustains  in 
growth. 

I  do  not  like  to  see  precocity  in  animals  nor  ve- 
getables, nor  in  intellect.  It  indicates  something 
unnatural,  and  forebodes  premature  death.  It  is  a 
symptom  of  lurking  disease.  In  the  tree,  whatever 
natural  or  artificial,  tends  to  diminish  Ihe  natural 
sii|)ply  of  food,  to  retard  its  elaboration,  or  diges- 
tion ill  the  leaves,  or  to  obstruct  Ihe  free  circulation 
of  the  vegetable  juices,  beconies  often  the  direct  or 
remote  cause  of  disease,  and  induces  the  generation 
of  fruit  buds.  Thus  it  is  common  for  trees  to  show 
blossoms  and  fruit  the  lirsl  or  second  year  after  be- 
ing transplanted,  before  they  have  acquired  vigor- 
ous growth.  Mince  lioiizonlal  limbs  produce  more 
fruit  than  upright  ones,  crooked  Irees  more  than 
straight  ones;— and  hence  the  artificial  means  for 
obtaining  fruil,  by  shortening  the  roots,  bending 
down  the  branches,  ring-barking,  applying  liga- 
tures, &c.  to  induce  ovlparuiis  buds. 

DilTerent  Irees  require  different  periods  to  bring 
them  to  a  condition  (or  transplanting.  The  peach 
should  always  be  budded  the  first  year,  and  remov- 
ed the  second.  The  apple,  pear,  and  plum,  if  graft- 
ed or  budded  whin  they  are  of  the  size  of  Ihe  fii 
ger  or  thumb,  should  stand  two  years  in  the  niirser) 
after  this  operation  has  been  performed,  or  may  be 
niovid  wilboiil  prejudice  Ihe  third  year.  Trees 
thou  Id  be  grouted  or  puddled  imnacdiatily  alter  being 
taken  up,  and  parked,  or  Iheir  roots  covered  vviili 
earth,  to  prevent  the  fibres  from  becoming  dry,  and 
disqualified  from  performing  Iheir  offices.  Bruised 
and  broken  roots  shiuild  be  cut  off.  And  the  roots 
should  be  kepi  in  earth,  when  planting,  until  they 
are  individually  w.mted  to  put  out. 

A  Nui'.SERYMAN. 
Mlhany  Feb.  6,  1830. 


Jntertsiing  to  Floriiti. — The  carnation-fancier 
will  be  Klad  to  hear  of  an  efFeclual  preventive 
against  the  llv,  whii :h  has  hitbeilo  proved  sj  in- 
jurious to  this  flower:  Take  some  black  pepper, 
ground  very  fine,  and  dredge  it  very  lighlly  over 
the  leaves  and  slalk  whilst  the  dew  is  on  Ihe 
plant.— i'ng'u/i  paper. 


(From  the  Cambriiif;c  Chronicle.) 
HYUKOPHOBIA. 
«V/r.  Callahan, —  Ihe  disease  of  "hydrophobia" 
bears  so  hideous  a  character,  that  il  is  Ihe  mural 
duly  as  well  as  inclination  of  all,  who  are  possess- 
ed of  the  ordinary  sympathies  for  human  suffering, 
to  contribute  to  its  prevention,  as  far  as  they  may 
be  capable;  a  reliif  from  the  affection,  when  it  has 
ac'ually  invaded  tlie  animal  economy,  being  tntatly 
hofelrss. 

'•Vith  this  view,  and  these  sentiments,  I  make  the 
coiimiinicalion  of  a  '•fact,"  which  should  be  cut 
ou  and  pasted  in  every  man's  parlour;  for,  though 
wi  have  no  cases  (here)  known  to  exist,  at  the  pre- 
seit  moment,  which  may  require  Ihe  information; 
ye*,  the  cold  weather  we  have  lately  experienced, 
is  loiulucive  to  "rabies;"  and  it  now  prevails  in  the 
m<rc  northern  climates  to  an  alarming  extent. 

'.'he  fact  I  allude  to,  has  been  recenlly  ascertain- 
ed by  a  French  chemist  and  surgeon,  M.  Cosier, 
and  published  in  the  "American  .lournal  of  Sci- 
cnci,"  conducted  by  Professor  Silliiiian;  a  work, 
whlh,  for  its  multiplied  interests,  independent  of 
its  uud  of  literary  enlf-rtainment,  deserves  to  be 
real,  and  patronised,  by  all  who  can  command  a 
doUir  for  the  one  purpose,  or  a  mind  for  the  other. 
'Ibis  important  fact,  "that  chlorine  has  the  potrer  tn 
deconpcse  and  destroy  Ike  deadly  poison  of  the  saliva  of 
the  iiuddng"  has  grown  out  of  chemical  philosophy 
andcheiiiiial  research,  and  is  ol  more  value  than 
vacdnation,  or  any  other  discovery  which  the  an- 
nals uf  medicine  have  recorded;  hecaiise,  it  fur- 
nishes man  with  a  certain  prophylactic  against  the 
must  horrible  dizastcr  which  is  incident  to  his  exis- 
tence. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  discovery  and  Ihe  accuracy 
of  the  experiments,  on  which  the  statement  is  pre- 
dicated, there  can  be  no  doubt,  "ii  is  affirmed,"  by 
the  most  highly  valued  medical  lu'hority:  and  M. 
Gay  Liipac  has  since,  reported  a  r.ase,of  the  suc- 
cessful application  of  the  same  substance  to  poisoD 
by  Prussic  acid,  one  of  Ihe  nost  ac'.ive  and  viru- 
lent, known  in  nature; — and  it  will,  probably,  be 
extended  to  many  others. 

It  is  astonishing  that  this  substance  c>lled  "chlo- 
rine" under  the  new  nomenclature,  should  have  re- 
mained so  long  conipariitively  at  rest:  Il  was  dis- 
covered by  Schle  in  1774;  and  was  used,  many 
years  ago  by  Kngland,  and  I  believe  France,  to 
[lurify  the  infected  atmosphere  of  Iheir  ships,  jailii 
and  hospitals,"  under  the  name  of  "oxy-murialic 
gas;"  Ihe  principle,  too,  on  which  it  operated,  was 
then  well  understood;  and  Ihe  theory,  now  differs, 
in  the  present  case,  chielly  in  terms. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  known  to  conslilule,  in  combi- 
nalion  wilh  sulphur,  phosphorus  or  ammonia,  Ihe 
intolerable  smells  from  putrifying  substances;  de- 
prived of  hydrogen,  Ihis  odour  disappears;  thfl 
analogy  was  extended  to  animal  efiluvia;  Ihe  con- 
clusion was  drawn,  that  the  abstraction  of  Ihe  hy- 
drogen by  means  of  its  affinity  for  ihe  excess  of 
oxvgen  in  Ihe  nxy-murialic  gas,  would  destroy  the 
virus  liy  lis  decomposition;  the  result  has  been  sa- 
tisfactory. 

The  Chloridians  view  this  same  oxy-murialic  pas, 
as  an  elementary  substance,  and  call  il  "chlorine,' 
Mr.  !tAKNKT-r  nrilcs  that  be  shall  send  the  package    from  its    green    colour;  Ihis    "chlorine,"   then    per- 
by  the  January  Packet,  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  forms  the  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  "French  (heo- 


Low,  have  been  elected  Honorary  Member 

"I  am  much  flattered  in  being  Ihe  organ  of  the 
Horticultiirrti  Society  of  Paris,  to  announce  to  you 
these  elections,  which  will  form  a  new  bond  ol 
union   between  the  two  Societies. 

"Receive,  Mr.  President,  the  assurance  of  the 
distinguished  cunsideialion,  with  which  I  have  Ihe 
honor  to  be, 

"Your  very  obedient  servant. 

Le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie. 

"H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,       i 
"Pres   Mas.  Ilort.  Society."  S 

"P.  S.  Mr.  Barnett,  Consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Paris,  has  charge  of  a  small  package, 
containing  seeds  of  Ihe  Setnkiera  Pimentifolia,' 
which  be  will  transmit  with  this  letter.  It  grows 
on  the  Western  coast  of  France,  and  has  been  re- 
cently introduced  as  a  plant  to  be  used  as  a  sallad. 
Il  can  be  cut  four  or  file  times  during  the  year, 
and  when  Ihe  leaves  are  young,  and  four  or  ^ive 
inches  high,  they  make  a  good  sallad." 


(From   the  New  England  Farmer.) 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societt. 


The  Standing  Committee  on  Ornamental  Trees,  and 
Flowers,  siihmil  the  following  list  of  premiitms  for 
the  ensuing  yeitr, — viz: 

For  Ihe  liest  specimen  of  Chinese  Chrysanthemums, 

not  less  than  five  varieties,  Three  Dollars 

.    For  the  best  half  dozen    Tulips,  Two  Dollars. 

'  ...       Hyacinlhs,       Txen  Dollars 

'  <       I  •    Rrtiiunculuses,  Ttco  Dollars- 

Fur  Ihe  best  put  of  Auriculas,  Tuw  Dollars- 

•  '      '     Anemonies,  'i'leo  Dollars 

•  •     '     Pinks,  I'lco  JMIars- 
•              .        <     <      Carnations,  Two  Dollars 

For  the  best  half  dozen  cultivated  na- 
tive flowers,  Two  Dollars 
For    Ihe    finest   Roses,   not   less    than 

five  varieties,  Foiir  Dollars. 

For   Ihe    best    bunch   of  double   and 

single   D.ihiias  Two  Dollars. 

For  Ihe    greatest   number,  and  finest 

kinds  of  llie  Camellia  Japonica,  Three  Dollars 
It  lii'ing  ililficull  to  fix  upon  a  particular  day  for 
the  exhibilion  of  any  of  llic  above  named  llower> 
which  may  be  offered  lor  premiums,  Ihe  Commit- 
tee will  consider  all  flowers  left  at  the  Hall  of  thr 
Society  on  the  weekly  day  of  exhibition,  (Saturday  ; 
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ry."  ai\d,  comhining  Willi  the  liydronen  of  Ihc  ef- 
fluvia ctTecIs  its  dccomposilion  and  conscquenl  dc- 
(truclion,  in  llic  sHnie  manner. 

As  maiiy  poisons  i,ma>{  probably,  all  animal  poi- 
Knit)  are  known  to  contain  liydrogen,  it  is  mat- 
ter of  astonirliment  tliat  analoi;iral  induction  had 
not,  long  aRO,  advanced  the  learned  inquiries  to 
the  present  important  discovery,  "that  poisons, 
animal  or  mineral,  constituted  in  part,  ofliydroRcn, 
as  f^r  as  experiment  has  gone,  arc  decomposed  and 
rendered  innocent  by  nxy-muriatic  gas,  or  chlorine, 
as  the  respective  theorists  may  please  to  have  it. 


XNTXIRZirAl  XnCFROVSMBSrT. 


ESS.\Y  ON  R.UL-UUADS. 
(Concluded  from  p.  S90.) 
Second  Day,  Tth  0-tobei: — "The  Novelty"  en- 
fine  of  Messrs.  Draithnaite  and  Krrickson  was  this 
d.iy  tried  with  a  loud  of  three  times  its  \veii;hl  at- 
lai'lii'd  to  it,  or  II  tons,  5  cwt.;  and  it  drew  this 
Mill  ease  at  the  rate  of  20J  miles  per  hour;  lliiis 
proving  itself  to  he  eipiiijly  good  for  speed  as  for 
power.     We   took    particular   notice   lo-dny   of  its 


This   article   .chlorine)  is  cheap;  and   ^}>o^'M.  >"  \,on,T  of  con^^iminK  lU  o^^n  smoUc, -Ami  ^M  ,wl  at 


conjunction  wilh  the  mode  of  using  it,  be  in  the 
possession  of  every  family,  because  delay  will  ren- 
der it  abortive. 

It  is  prepared  and  applied  in  the  following  iDan- 
ner: 

Make  a  strong  wash  by  dissolving  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  chloruret  of  lime  in  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  instantly  and  repeatedly  bathe  the  part  bitten. 
The  poison  will  in  this  way  be  decomposed.  It  has 
proved  successful  when  applied  within  sis  hours 
after  the  animal  has  been  bitten. 

1  must  beg  leave  to  include  in  this  communica- 
tion, a  case  of  hydrophobia,  which  may  go  to  re- 
move the  vain  conceit  of  some  deluded  persons, 
who  suppose  they  are  infalliby  acquainted  with  its 
tyniptoms. 

'•Singular  case  nf  Hydrophobia. — A  case  is  relat- 
ed in  the  Lancet,  a  London  Monthly  Periodical,  of 
a  man   having  died   with  all  the  horrors  of  hydro 


phobia,  and  the  dog  that  had  bilten  him  belrayin 
no  such  symptoms.  The  statement  is  from  an  cmi 
nent  surgeon,  and  is  well  attested  by  several  re 
speclable  names. — Soon  after  the  man  was  bitten, 
he  applied  to  a  medical  gentleman,  inlimatin  , 
however,  his  6rm  conviction  that  the  dog  was  not 
mad.  As  the  dog  was  evidently  sick,  the  surgeon 
took  the    precaution  of  having  him   placed  in  a  se 


y  lime  observe  the  emission  of  the  smallest  par 
tide  from  the  chimney. 

The  weather  now  became  wet,  and  the  railways 
clogged  with  mud,  which  made  it  necessary  to  sus- 
pond  the  prosecution  of  the  e.xpcriinents  before  the 
d.iy  had  half  elapsed. 

Tliird  Day,  8th  October — Before  the  commcnce- 
nuiit  of  the  exjieriments  to-day,  it  was  announced 
that  t!ie  judges  on  reconsidering  llie  card  of  "Sli- 
yuUtions  and  Conditions'  originally  issued,  had 
considered  them  so  defective,  as  to  make  il  neces- 
sary to  substitute  the  following:  — 

Vl'rial  of  the  Locomotive  Engines Liverpool  and 

I  Manchester  Railway. 

"The  following  is  the  Ordeal  which  we  have  de- 
ci<led  each  Locomotive  Engine  shall  undergo,  in 
contending  for  the  Premium  of  jCdOO,  at  Rain  hill. 
The  weight  of  the  locomotive  engine,  with  its 
full  complement  of  water  in  the  boiler,  shall  be  as- 
certained at  the  weighing  niacliine,  by  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  the  load  assigned  to  it  shall  be 
three  times  the  weight  thereof  'J'he  water  in  the 
boiler  shall  be  cold,  and  there  shall  be  no  fuel  in 
the  fireplace.  As  much  fuel  shall  be  weighed,  and 
as  much  water  shall  be  measured  and  delivered 
into  the  tender-carriage,  as  the  owner  of  the  en 


progress  of  his  symptoms  till  he  died.     From  the 
most  attentive   observation,  the  surgeon  could 


cure  Situation,  and   from  day   to  day  watched   Ihej  gine  may  consider  sufficient  for  the   supply  of  the 
_r  i_  ■      . .-11  I        1-     1        ■!  .1       .,...,;.,„  r..-  ..   ; „r  ,i.:_...  n„„  „.;i-_       -i'l-  r...- 


engine  for  a  journey  of  thirty-five  miles.     The  fire 
n  the  boiler  shall  then  he  lighted,  and  the  quantity 


observe  the  »lightc«t  appearance  of  rabies;  the  ani-  lOf  fuel  consumed  for  getting  up  the  steam  shall  be 
mat  lay  quiet,  walked  firmly,  breathed  easily,  had  determined,  and  the  time  noted. 
DO  abhorrence  of  lluids,  and  caressed  his  master  as  "The  tender-carriage,  with  the  fuel  and  water, 
usual.  His  death  appeared  to  be  accompanied  with  shall  be  cohsidered  to  be,  and  taken  as  a  part  of 
pain,  and  on  being  opened,  the  body  presented  the  load  assignnd  to  the  engine, 
none  of  those  appearances  which  are  generally  pro-  "Those  engines  that  carry  their  own  fuel  and 
duced  by  hydrophobia.  In  about  a  fortnight  after  *^**er,  shall  be  allowed  a  proportionate  deduction 
the  decease  of  the  animal,  the  man  was  taken  with  (rota  their  load,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  en 
the  usual  symptoms  of  rabies,  and  died  in  dreadful 
convulsions.  The  case  has  excited  considerable  in- 
terest, as  it  proves  that  hydrophobia,  in  animals,  is 
not  confined  to  one  character,  but  assumes  diflergnt 
tbapes." 

It  is  obvious  from  the  above  case,  that  the  self 
confidence  of  many  in  their  supposed  infallible 
knowledge  of  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  may 
endanger  their  own  lives  as  well  as  their  neigh- 
bour's; and  this  peculiarity  of  ignorant  hardihood, 
and  dangerous  infatuation,  in  this  especial  matter, 
1  have  known  to  be  frequently  practised  for  mere 
favoritism  to  a  surly,  worthless  cur,  or  a  crook  legged 
lumspit,  which  may  have  been  a  noisome  inmate  of 
a  family,  perhaps,  for  years. 

It  may  be  now,  proper  to  say,  that  I  have  made 
this  communication,  because  the  fact  stated,  is  one 
of  recent  discovery;  and  I  have  made  it  the  more 
/tiH,  connecting  with  it,  the  ra<iona/e,  that  it  may  ob- 
tain the  greater  confidence  wilh  those,  who,  though 
not  conversant  wilh  rhemical  science,  yet  can  ap- 

freciate  the  force  of  reason,  in   any  science; — and 
have   affixed  my   name,  because   an  anonymous 
notice   of  a  fact  does  not,  necessarily,  bear  with  il 
the  verily  or  responsibility  of  a  name. 
1  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
Yours,  &.C. 

Joseph  E.  Mcse. 
C«iiii»i<^«,  Ftb.  18,  1830. 


ind  water  fur   the  jouriii-r   of 
in  a   (re«h 


gine. 

"The  engine,  with  the  cariiages  attached  to  it, 
sha.l  be  run  by  hand  up  to  the  starting-post;  and  as 
soot  as  the  steam  is  got  up  to  fifty  pounds  per 
squire  inch,  the  engine  shall  set  out  upon  its  jour- 
ney. 

"The  distance  the  engine  shall  perform  each 
trip,  shall  be  one  mile  and  three-quarters  each  way, 
including  one-eighth  of  a  mile  at  each  end  for  get- 
ting up  the  speed,  and  for  stopping  the  train;  by 
this  means  the  engine,  tvilh  its  load,  will  travel  one 
and  a  half  miles  each  way,  at  full  speed. 

"The  engine  shall  make  ten  trips,  which  will  be 
equal  to  a  journey  of  thirty-five  miles;  thirty  miles 
whereof  shall  be  performed  at  full  speed,  and  the 
average  rate  of  travelling  shall  not  be  less  than  ten 
miles  per  hour. 

"As  soon  as  the  engine  has  performed  this  task, 
(which  will  be  equal  to  the  travelling  from  Liver- 
pool to  Manchester,)  there  shall  be  a  fresh  supply 
of  fuel  and  water  delivered  to  her;  and  as  soon  as 
she  can  be  got  ready  to  set  out  again,  she  shall  go 
up  to  the  starting-post,  and  make  ten  trips  more, 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  journey  from  Manches- 
ter hack  again  to  Liverpool. 

"'I'he  time  of  performing  every  trip  shall  be  ac- 
curately noted,  as  well  as  the  lime  occupied  in  get- 
ting ready  to  set  out  on  the  second  journey. 

"Should  the  engine  not  be  enabled  to  lake  along 


with  it  anffirienl  furl 

ten   trips,  the    tunc   orcupird    in    taking   in 
supply  of  furl  unci   wnler,  shall   he  ronvidrrril  ami 
taken  Hs  a  part  of  the  time  in  perforMiing  the  jour- 
ney. 

Judges.— J.  U.  Uastrici,  F,«q  SloiirhriHgr,  ('. 
K.  — Nicholas  Wood,  K..q.  Kilhngswoilh,  C.  K  — 
John  Khnneuv,  K^q.  Manchester. 
"I.iteipool,  Oct.  6(/i,  1829."  ' 
We  shall  not  go  into  a  question  which  ii.is  birn 
raised,  as  to  the  fairness  of  ihe  juijgrs  making  any 
alteration  in  the  conditions  originally  promiilgalril. 
We  have  a  perfect  persuasion  that  lliev  have  nu 
other  desire  than  to  ascertain  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  the  relative  powers  of  Ihe  competing  en- 
gines, and  shall  not  quarrel  wilh  them  for  any  mer<! 
irregularity  in  the  mode  of  their  proceedings.  The 
"new"  appears  to  us  to  be  also,  on  the  whole,  a 
"much  amended"  edition. 

In  the  original  "stipulations  and  conditions,"  it 
was  first  ordered,  that  "Ihe  load  attached  to  each 
engine  should  be  three  times  the  «vcight  of  the  en- 
gine;" and  then,  that  Ihe  load  drawn  should  be  equal 
to  "twenty  tons,  including  the  lender  and  water- 
tank.''  'I'o  reconcile  these  contradictory  stipiila- 
lions,  and  to  make  provision  for  Ihe  case  of  an  en- 
gine carrying  (as  Messrs.  liraithwaite  and  K.rrick- 
son's  does)  its  own  fuel  and  water,  and  therefore 
not  requiring  any  tender,  the  mailer  of  weight  was 
thus  arranged  In  the  new  conditions:  '•The  tender- 
carriage,  with  the  fuel  and  water,  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be,  and  taken  as  a  part  of  the  load  assigned 
to  the  engine."  And  "those  engines  that  carry 
their  own  fuel  and  w  ater,  shall  be  allowed  a  propor- 
tionate deduction  from  their  load  according  to  the. 
weight  of  Ihe  engine."  At  first  sight  these  seem 
very  fair  conditions;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  in- 
tention of  them  was  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  par- 
ties. When  attentively  examined,  however,  they 
will  be  found  to  have  this  defect — that  they  serve 
to  place  the  steam  carriage,  which  uses  a  great  deal 
of  water  and  fuel,  on  the  same  level  wilh  one  which 
uses  very  litlle;  ttiougb  a  dimunition  of  fuel  and 
water  consumed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements which  can  be  introduced  into  a  loco- 
motive engine.  As  the  judges  could  have  no  other 
intention  than  to  place  all  parties  on  equal  terms, 
they  would  have  done  better  simply  to  stipulate, 
that  "the  weight  of  each  engine  should  be  consid- 
eied  to  consist  of  its  entire  working  power;  that 
is,  of  Ihe  whole  of  the  machinery,  and  the  whole 
of  Ihe  materials  necessary  for  pulling  il  in  motion." 
The  matter  would  then  have  been  placed  on  its  only 
just  hasi>;  and  there  would  have  been  no  chance  of 
any  arithmetical  mystification  in  the  results. 

Another  alteration  relates  to  the  pressure  of 
steam  which  was  to  be  allowed.  It  was  at  first  sti- 
pulated that  "the  pressure  of  steam  in  the  boiler 
should  not  exceed  60  lbs.  on  the  square  inch;"  but 
in  the  new  conditions  all  that  was  required  was, 
that  "as  soon  as  the  steam  has  got  up  to  50  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  the  engine  shall  set  out  on  its  journey.  ' 
We  think  this  alteration  was  a  very  expedient  one. 
We  know  not  how  Ihe  pressure  could  have  been 
constantly  kept  at  just  50  lbs.;  and  are  quite  sure 
that  it  would  have  been  very  unjust  to  withhold  Ihe 
prize  from  a  competitor,  because  he  might  occa- 
sionally exceed  that  maximum. 

Nothing  was  saiil  in  Ihe  new  conditions  as  to 
each  engine's  "effectually  consuming  it*  own 
smoke;"  but  this  omission  could  only  have  arisen 
from  oversight;  for  the  act  of  Parliament,  under 
Ihe  authority  of  which  the  railway  has  been  form- 
ed, orders  imperatively  that  no  engine  shall  be  suf- 
fered to  ply  upon  it  which  does  not  possets  this 
qualification. 

Having  set  these  preliminary  matters  to  rights, 
we  now  proceed  wilh  our  narrative  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

The  engine  which  exhibited  on  this,  the  third 
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(lay,  HH9  •■The  liocket"  of  Mr.  Slephensuji.  The 
(rial  was  coniiucleiJ  in  (he  manner  laid  down  in  (he 
••Uideal"  we  have  jijs(  quo(ed;  and  i(  was  uiider- 
s(oad  on  all  hands,  (hH(  (his  (rial  should  be  consid- 
ered decisive  of  i(9  meri(3- 

Tlie  engine,  \vi(h  i(3  couiplenien(  of  Hra(er  in  (he 
boiler,  weighed  4  Ions  5  cw(.  and  (he  load  a((ached 
(o  i(  ivas  li  (ons  15  cw(.,or,  iiulndjng  a  few  per- 
sons who  rode,  abon(  13  (ons.  'I'lie  jDurney  was  li 
miles  each  way,  wi(h  an  addi(iorial  leng(h  of  2'20 
yards  a(  each  end  (o  s(op  (he  cii(;ine  in,  making  in 
one  journey  3i  miles.  The  first  experiraen(  was 
for  35  miles,  which  is  exacdy  10  journeys,  and,  in- 
cluding all  (he  s(oppages  a(  the  ends,  was  |)erforni- 
ed  in  3  hours  and  K!)  minu(es,  beiiij;  upwards  of  11 
miles  an  hour.  Alter  (his  a  fresli  supply  of  wa(er 
was  (aken  in,  which  occupied  16  minu(es,when  (he 
engine  again  s(arleil,  and  ran  35  miles  in  2  hours 
and  52  ininu(e9,  which  is  upwards  of  12  miles  an 
hour,  including  all  stoppages.  The  speed  of  (be 
engine,  with  its  load,  when  in  fidl  motion,  was,  a( 
ditt'ercnt  times,  13,  134,  14,  and  I(i  miles  an  hour; 
and,  bad  the  whole  distance  been  in  one  continued 
direction,  (here  is  li((Ie  doub(  but  (he  resuK  would 
have  been  15  miles  an  hour.  The  consumplion  of 
coke  was  on  an  average  abou(  half  a  (on  in  (he  70 
miles. 

Fourth  Day,  Olh  October.— To  thy  a  public  no- 
tice appeared  from  Messrs.  Brai(hwaite  and  Errick- 
son,  slating,  that  in  consequence  of  the  alterations 
made  in  (he  condidons  of  (he  conipe(ilion,  the  (rial 
of  (heir  engine  in  (he  manner  prescribed  by  (he 
new  "Ordeal,"  had,  wi(b  (he  approbation  of  (he 
judges,  been  deferred  till  (be  following  day.  The 
9(h  became  thus  a  dies  nan  in  the  competition. 

Fiftk  Day,  lOtli  October.— At  the  appointed  hour 
this  morning  "The  Novelty"  was  weighed,  and 
three  times  its  weigh(  assigned  (o  i(  by  (he  judges. 
The  steam  was  gut  up  in  54  minutes  from  (he  lime 
of  lighting  (he  fire.  The  engine  then  went  one 
(rip  by  way  of  rehearsal,  when  a  small  pipe  acci- 
dentally gave  way,  and  i(  was  found  necessary  (o 
send  (o  Pre3C0(,  a  dis(ance  of  (wo  miles,  (o  have  it 
repaired. 

In  (he  in(erval,  Mr.  Stephenson's  locomo(ive  en- 
gine   was  run   (wice  down   (he  course   and   back. 
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named  by  the  judges— there  was  almost  as  nume- 
rous an  assemblage  of  specta(or8  as  on  (he  first  day 
of  (be  competition. 

A  fresh  pipe  had,  i(  appeared,  been  subsdtuted 
for  the  one  which  failed  on  (he  preceding  (rial;  oie 
or  (wo  other  parts  of  the  machinery  that  were  in  a 
faulty  s(a(e,  had  also  been  renovated;  but  the  en- 
gine, with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  llanges  j( 
(he  boiler,  being,  as  Mr.  Errickson  expressed  it, 
rather  green,  was  pronounced  in  a  working  stale. 
The  load  assigned  to  it  by  the  judges  was  thus  cal- 
culated: 

Tons.   Cicls.  qrs.  (6s. 

V\  eight  of  the  engine,  without 
any  water  or  fuel,  .  2         15       0       0 

Deduct  for  weight  of  tank  and 
coke-baskets,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  fuel  deem- 
ed necessary  fur  a  journey  of 
35  miles,  .  .'  0         16       I       l> 

Net  weight  of  "The  Novelty's"  | 

working  power,  exclusive  of 
the  water  and  fuel,  tank,  &.c. 
multiplied  by 

Given  weight  to  be  drawn, 
dropping  the  fractional  parts, 


tive  engine;  and  h.wever  imperf,  ct  (he  present 
works  01  the  machine  may  be,  i(  is  beyond  a  doubt 
-and  we  believe  we  speak  the  opinion  of  nine- 
nd  scientific  men  now  in 


tenths  of  the  enj;ineers 
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The  steam  was  on  this  occasion  got  up  to  a  pres 
sure  of  50  lbs.  in  somewhat  less  than  40  minute:^ 
and  at  an  expenditure  of  about  15  lbs.  of  coke. 

The  engine  now  started  to  do  the  70  miles  for  a 
continuance;  but  just  as  it  had  completed  its  se- 
cond trip  of  three  miles,  when  it  was  working  at 
the  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour,  (he  new  cement  o( 
some  of  the  flanges  of  the  boiler,  yielded  to  the 
liigh  temperature  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and  tbt 
spectators  had  again  (he  mor(ifica(ion  (o  hear  i(  an- 
nounced that  it  was,  under  these  circumstances,  Im- 
possible the  (rial  could  go  on. 

Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Errickson   intimated  to 


,  . '  "'"■   iiviciMiiic  men  now   in 

Liverpool-that  it  is  the  principle  and  arrangement 
01  this  London  engine  which  will  be  folloHrd  in  tl  e 
construction  of  all  future  locomolives.  'I'he  pow- 
erful introduction  of  a  blast  bellows,  the  piKsiiionof 
the  wa(er-(ank  below  the  bodv  of  the  carriage  by 
which  means  the  centre  of  gravity  is  brough('be- 
low  (he  line  of  central  motion,  (be  beautiful  me- 
chanism of  the  connecting  movement  of  the 
wheels,  the  absolute  absence  of  all  smell,  smoke 
noise,  vibradon,  or  unpleasan(  feeling  of  any  kind' 
the  elegance  of  the  machinerv,  in  short  the  tout 
ensemble,  proclaim  (he  perfection  of  the  principle 
"In  withdrawing  so  honorably  from  (he  compe(i- 
lion,  Messrs,  Braithwaite  and  Errickson  have  done 
themselves  the  higbes(  credit;  an.l  (h.-y  may  rest  as- 
sured (hat  thesciendfic  world  will  do  justice  (o  (heir 
eHor(s,  and  look  with  anxiety  to  a  speedy  compleljon 
o(  (heir  elegan(  and  compac(  engine  prepared  to 
bear  (he  fiercest  'ordeaP  which  the  judges  may 
please  (0  direc(."  ' 
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(he  judges,   (hat  as   (he  join(s   of  "The   Novelty" 
which  had  given  way,  could  no(  be  restooid  to  a 

___ _    ___ ^^^^     working    state   before    the    lapse   of  a(    |i;as(   eight 

making  in   all  7   miles,  but   with   the  "whole  Toa"d'   ''*>)'»•  a'"'  ">e  prolongation  of  the  compcddon   was 


taken  otT  from  behind,  including  even  (he  (endei- 
carriagc  with  the  ivater-lank  and  fuel.  Thus  slri/i- 
pedforthe  race,  "The  Rocket  "  performed  (he  seven 
miles  in  the  sjiacc  of  14  minutes  14  seconds,  being 
a(  (he  rate  of  30  miles  an  lioui!  This  was  a  rate  of 
speed  nearly  equal  (o  the  utmost  which  "'I'lie  No- 
velty" had  achieved;  but  as  it  carried  with  it  neith- 
er fuel  nor  water,  it  is  not  a  speed  which  it  could 
have  long  sustained 

Sixth  Day,  lith  Oc(oter.  — Mr.  Acworth's  engine, 
"The  Sans  Pureil,"  was  pronounced  to  be  this  day 
ready  to  exhibit  its  powers.  We  were  informeil 
that,  on  weighing  it,  the  judges  found  it  to  exceed 
by  two  or  three  hundnnl  weight  (he  maximum  of 
six  (on.s;  it  was,  nevertheless,  allowid  to  start  to  do 
70  miles,  in   the  same  manner  as  ''I'he   Rocket,'' 

with  three  dines  l(s  grea(  weight   attached  to  it 

that  is,  upwards  of  ISOO  Ions.  It  was  soon  mani- 
fested that  a  very  powerful  comjielilor  had  entered 
the  field.  For  two  hours  "The  .Sans  Pareil"  kept 
going  with  great  regularity,  and  during  that  lime 
completed  upwards  of  25  miles.  It  went  occasion- 
ally, when  at  its  utmost  speed,  a  mile  in  4'  10"  and 
4'  17'',  being  at  the  rite  of  nearly  15  miles  an 
hour.  While  thus  bidding  fair — if  not  to  win  (he 
prize,  at  least  to  come  in  second  best — a  similar 
accident  happened  to  it  as  betel  "The  Novelty;" 
one  of  the  feed  pipes  burst,  ami  it  was  rendered  for 
the  time  incapable  of  proceeding. 

Seventh,  Day,  14(/i  Octobcr.—\t  being  grnernlly 
understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  day  of  a  more  de- 
cisive trial  of  Messrs.  Braithwaite  and  Errickson's 
engine — that  is,  according  to  the  new  conditions 


likely  to  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience  to 
I  many  parties,  they  would  witbilraw  their  engine 
from  any  fuitber  trial,  and  "leave  it  lo  be  judged  of 
by  (he  performances  i(  had  already  cxhanlcd." 
The  manner  in  which  this  virtual  conclusion  to  the 
proceedings  has  been  announced  by  one  of  the  Li- 
verpool papers,  is  so  distingui»hed  by  its  fai  ncss 
and  liberality,  that  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  making  (he  following  quo(a(ion  fnin  i( 
on  (he  subjecl:  — 

(I'rom  (he  Liverpool  Mercury.) 
"We  may  consider  (he  (rial  of  the  Locomotive 
Engines  as  now  virtually  at  an  end.  It  is  much  lo 
be  regretted,  that  'The  Novelty'  was  not  bnil  in 
time  to  have  (he  same  oppor(unily  of  exercising 
that  Mr.  Stephenson's  engine  had,  or  (ha(  (lure  is 
no(  in  London,  or  its  vicinity,  any  railway  when' 
experiments  with  it  could  have  been  trieil.  ||  will 
evidently  require  several  weeks  to  perfect  the  work- 
ing of  (he  iiiacliiiie  and  (he  proper  fildng  (jf  the 
joints,  and  under  (his  impri'Ssioir,  Messrs.  Brai(h 
wai(e  anil  Errickson  have  acted  wisely  in  with- 
drawing, as  (hey  hare  done,  from  the  contest. 

"The  course  is  thus  left  clear  for  Mr.  .Stephen 
son;  and  we  congratulate  him,  with  much  sincerity, 
on  the  probability  of  his  being  about  to  receive  (be 
reward  of  jC500.  This  is  due  (o  him  for  the  perfec- 
don  (o  which  he  has  brough(  (he  old-fashioned  lo- 
comotive engine;  but  (be  grant/ ^riic  o/" /)ui/ic  o;)i- 
nion  is  (he  one  which  has  been  gained  by  iMessrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Errickson,  for  their  decideil  im- 
provement in  the  arrangement,  the  safely,  simplici- 
ty, and  (he  smoo(hness  and  s(eadincs3of  a  locomo- 


MAXIMS  FOR  MARRIED  LADIES. 
The  following  maxims,  if  pursued,  will  not  onlv 
make  the  men  in  love  wi(h  marria-e,  but  cause 
them  to  be  good  husbands:-The  first  is  lo  be  eood 
yourself,  lo  avoid  all  ihonghls  of  managirfg  a 
husband.  Never  try  lo  deceive  or  impose  on  his 
understanding,  nor  ^ive  him  uneasiness,  but  treat 
him  with  aticclion,  sincerity  and  respec(.  Remem- 
ber (ha(  husbands,  a(  best,  are  only  men,  subject 
like  yourselves  to  error  and  frailty.  Be  not  too 
sanguine,  then,  btfore  marriage,  or  promise  your- 
selves  happiness  without  alloy.—  Sbould  you  dis- 
cover any  thing  in  his  humor  or  behaviour  not  alto- 
gether what  you  expected  or  wish,  pass  it  over 
smooth  your  own  temper,  and  try  (o  mend  his,  by 
aKendon,  cheerfulness,  and  good  na(ure.  Never 
reproach  bini  with  misfortunes,  which  are  (he  ac- 
ciden(s  and  infirmities  of  life— a  burden  which 
each  has  engaged  lo  assist  (he  other  in  supporting, 
and  to  which  both  parties  arc  equally  exposed— ' 
bu(  instead  of  murmuring  and  rellections,  divide 
the  sorrow  between  you;  make  the  best  of  it,  and 
It  will  be  easier  lo  both.  It  is  the  innate  olTice  of 
thesoltersex  to  soothe  the  troubles  of  the  olher. 
Resolve  every  morning  lo  be  cheerful  all  day;  and 
should  any  thing  occur  to  break  vour  resolution, 
sutler  it  not  to  put  you  out  of  temper  with  your 
husband.  Dispute  not  with  him,  be  the  occasion 
wha(  i(  may;  hu(  much  sooner  deny  yourself  the 
trifle  of  having  your  own  will,  or  gaining  (he 
beder  of  an  ar-uiiien(,  (ban  risk  a  quarrel  or  cre- 
ate a  heartburning  which  i(  is  impo.ssible  lo  foresee 
the  end  of  Implicit  submission  in  a  man  to  his 
wife,  is  ever  disgraceful  to  both;  but  irnplicil  sub- 
mission in  the  wile,  is  what  she  promised  at  the  al- 
tar, >vhat  the  good  will  revere  her  for,  and  what  is, 
III  fact,  the  greatest  honor  siie  can  receive. 

Be  assured  a  woman's  power,  as  well  as  her  hap- 
piness, has  no  other  foundation  than  her  hiisbanil's 
esteem  and  love,  hIiicIi  it  is  her  interest  by  all  pos- 
sible means,  to  preserve  and  increase.  Study,  there- 
fore, his  temper,  and  command  your  o>vn.  Enjoy 
with  him  his  sadsfacdon,  share  and  soothe  his  cares, 
and  with  the  utmost  assiduity  conceal  his  infirmi- 
ties. 


It  is  a  miserable  hospitality  to  open  your  doors 
and  shut  your  countenance. 

Men,  apt  to  promise,  are  apt  to  forget. 

Provide  for  the  worst,  the   best   will  save   itself. 

(Quality  without  (Quantity  is  little  thought  of* 
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A  rKTTKOAr  UANNKlt. 
Tho  lollowiciK  »rlK-li'  alluiles  to  f.irl*  "Inch  wc 
pre»um.-  »re  rainiliHr  to  nlo^t  of  our  riMilers,  ami 
we  do.il>l  not  il»  p.riijal  at  the  present  time  will 
rive  them  a  keener  ami  ple««anlor  reli'h  lhnn 
ever.  'I'lie  heroine  of  the  story  we  have  the  ho- 
nour to  he  \kI1  acipiainle.l  with,  and  common  jus 


tice  requires  lis 


,  that  such  another  "Daiitth- 


ler  of  '7li"  cannot  he  louml  in  "seven  cities"— they 
being  in  the  present  etreniinatc  ace.  "like  angels' 
TisitS  lew  and  far  between  "—//oH/crci  J'lHie*. 

"In  the  speech  of  Mr.  Pearce,  on  the  hill  for  the 
relief  of  I'enelope  Denny,  he  mentioned  the   under 
petticoat  of  Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Stoninglon,  instead  of 
Groton,  the   scene   of  her   patriotic  heroism,   (Mr. 
Barber,  her   next  door  neighbour,  might  have  cor- 
rected Mr.  P.)     The  introduction  of  so  singular  an 
article  in  a   congressional   debate,  might  excite   a 
smile,  unless   accompanird  by  an  explanation.     In 
1814,  when   Commodore  Decatur's   squadron   was 
blockaded  by  Commodore  Hardy,  Stonington  was 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  and   gained    immortal    ho- 
nour by  repulsing  them.     Attacks  were  also  threat- 
ened on  New  London  and  Decatur,  daily,  nightly, 
and  hourly,  cither  in  earnest,  or  by  way  of  haras- 
sing diversion.     On  one  occasion,  the  hostile   thips 
were  within   half  an    hour's  sail  of  New   London. 
The  forts  and  lines  were  manned  then;  and  at  Gro- 
ton, half  a  mile  distant  en  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.     In  the   urgency  of  the  case,  two   18  or  24 
pounders  which  were   unoccupied,  were  taken    by 
the  citizens  not  on  duty,  and  mounted  on  a  bre:<si- 
work,  and   measures  taken   to  furnish  ammunilion 
for  them.      In   the  constant  state  of  alarm  that  ex 
isted,  the   dry   goods  had  been    removed  from    the 
stores, and  theclothing  from  the  houses  in  the  village, 
for  fear  of  a   repetition   of  its  fate  in  1781,  when   ii 
was  burnt  and  plundered.     Paper   being  found  in- 
sufficient for  cartridges,  Hannel  was  sought  for  and 
very  little  found.     In  this  critical  enjcrnency,  with 
the  enemy  almost  within  gunshot,  Mrs.  Bailey,  wile 
of  Captain   Elijah   Bailey,  postmaster,  a  genuine 
daughter  of  '76,  who   had    remained   firm    at  her 
post,  loosened    her  flannel,  bidding    them   lolakeiij 
in  defence    of  her   country,  and    if  other  garments 
would  be  of  service,  they  might    have   them   also 
The    petticoat,    however,  was    not  made  into  car- 
tridges   by    the    gallant    volunteers,    who   made    a 
standard  of  it,  declaring  they  would  fight  under  il 
to   the  last  drop  of  their   blood,  rather   than  strike 
it   to  the  enemy.     President   Monroe,  on    his    tour 
through  Connecticut,  was   introduced  to  Mrs.  Bni- 
ley,  and  told  the  story,  uhich  was  repeated  to  La- 
fayette   on    his   visit   to   that  place   and  seeing  the 
heroine  of  the  anecdote. 


TCISCBLIiASTEOVS. 


(From  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts.) 
N.VrURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  MOLE. 
Observations  relating  to  the  natural  history  of 
this  animal,  have  lately  been  made  and  publi>heil 
in  the  Mem.  du  .Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle,  XVII 
193,  by  M.  Flourens,  from  which  the  following  facts 
have  been  abstracted.  Two  moles  were  put  into  a 
vessel  with  earth  at  the  bottom,  and  with  roots  of 
carrot  and  horse  railijh  for  food.  The  next  morn- 
ing only  one  mole  was  visible,  the  roots  were  not 
eaten,  and  on  searching  the  earth,  the  skin  alone  of 
the  other  was  found.  It  was  opened  throughout  il? 
length,  beginning  at  the  belly,  and  the  hones  and 
flesh  were  eaten. 

The  other  mole  was  put  into  an  empty  vessel;  il 
was  excessively  agitated  and  active,  and  appeared 
to  be  very  hungry.  A  sparrow  without  its  wing 
feathers  was  put  to  it,  which  at  first  pecked  at  the 
nose  of  the  mole  when  the  latter  approached  il. 
but  after  two  or  three  times,  the  mole  darted  on  to 


the  sparrow,  tlinisl  its  nosr  iiilo  the  entrails  of  llic 
bird,  and  ililarhcd  the  rkiii.at  tin-  same  time  dc 
vourina  ihe  flesh  with  a  degree  of  fury.  Pulling  a 
glass  willi  water  into  the  vessel,  the  mole  drank 
abundaiilly  niicr,  and  again  during  its  meal  on  the 
sparrow.  The  presence  of  the  observer  did  not 
appear  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  motions 
of  Ihe  animal. 

The  remains  of  the  sparrow  being  removed,  Ihe 
mole  was  lelt  to  itself;  an  hour  after,  il  was  lying 
qiiiel;  in  five  or  six  hours  it  was  very  much  agitat- 
ed, and  appeared  exceedingly  weak.  Us  belly  pres- 
s(d  inwards,  its  sides  depressed,  its  appearance 
breathless,  its  snout  in  continual  motion — il  ap- 
peared starved  and  ready  to  die.  Another  live 
sparrow  was  put  towards  the  animal,  who  this  time 
instantly  jumped  at  il,  and  began  to  devour  it  as 
helore  at  the  entrails.  After  eating  a  little,  it 
drank,  became  of  its  usual  size,  and  remained  quiet. 
Next  morning  all  but  Ihe  skin  of  the  sparrow  had 
disiippeared,  but  slill  the  mole  seemed  hungry  and 
agilaled;  a  frog  was  put  in,  the  mole  instantly  fell 
upon  and  devoured  it,  beginning  at  the  entrails  as 
liefore.  The  mole  was  then  left  until  it  was  very 
hungry,  after  which  a  toad  was  put  to  it:  the  mole 
iislanily  perceived  It,  but  each  lime  that  it  ap- 
l«-oached  the  toad,  the  latter  swelled  up,  and  the 
fiirnier  turned  away  his  snout  as  if  disgusted. 
Boots  of  carrot,  cabbage,  lettuce, and  nothing  else, 
«ere  then  put  in  and  left  with  the  mole  all  night. 
.Vexl  morning  the  mole  was  dead,  Ihe  roots  scarce- 

f  touched,  the  billen  fragments  slill  remaining 
he  mole,  therefore,  is  not  an  herbivorous  animal, 
and  only  destroys  roots  to  get  at  the  worms,  in- 
jsects,  and  larvae  within. 

Three  oilier  moles  were  put  separately,  with  ve- 
jelable  food,  as  leaves,  roots,  &c.  One  died  with- 
out at  all  touching  Ihe  food,  the  other  two  also 
died,  after  slightly  attacking  the  leaves,  &c.  only  in 
Iheir  search  for  animal  food.  On  llie  contrary, 
moles  were  preserved  for  a  long  time,  by  giving 
llieni  sparrows  and  frogs,  or  even  butcher's  meat, 
and  sometimes  worms,  snails,  and  wood-lice- 

Two  moles  having  been  put  into  a  room  without 
food,  some  hours  after,  they  were  (bund  the  one 
pursuing  the  other,  not  a  moment's  cessation  occur- 
ring; by  the  next  morning,  the  stronger  bad  eaten 
the  weaker. 

With  regard  to  the  lime  during  which  a  mole 
can  fast,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  appear  to  be  the 
rnaximimi;  at  the  end  of  that  lime  they  die.  In 
ihree  or  four  hours,  they  become  very  hungry,  and 
in  fire  or  six  hours  exceedingly  weak.  Ealing  al- 
ways seeais  to  refresh  them  perfectly,  and,  as  bap- 
peni  with  all  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  very  dc- 
sirojs  of  drinking  when  they  eat;  the  contrary  is 
observed  with  herbivorous  animals.  It  is  doubtlul 
whether  any  other  animal  exists,  which  is  obliged 
to  mt  at  such  short  intervals  as  Ibis. 

From  what  precedes,  it  is  evident  that  the  mole 
is  etsenlially  a  carnivorous  animal.  A  new  instance 
of  fhe  admirable  relation  which  connects  organiza- 
tion with  manners,  and  functions  wiih  organs;  and 
a  new  proof,  that  whenever  there  a(ipears  to  be  a 
contradiction  between  one  of  these  things  and  the 
other,  it  is  because  in  the  one  or  the  other,  the  or- 
ganization or  the  habits,  have  been  badly  observed. 
M.  Flourens  remarks,  that  it  will  be  interesting 
to  observe  in  what  degree  the  other  in$eetiviou$,  all 
classed  in  fact  by  M.  Cuvicr  in  the  great  family  of 
Camauicut.  are  really  carnivoioiis;  and  especially 
what  determinate  modifications  of  their  diges'ive 
organs  correspond  to  the  various  modifications  of 
Iheir  reeimen;  that  of  Ihe  hedgehog,  for  instance, 
which  can  eat  fruits  as  well  as  insects,  and  that  ol 
the  shrewmoiisc,  which  ought  to  live  entirely  on 
prey,  if  we  judge  by  the  shortness  of  their  intesti- 
nal canal,  which,  as  in  true  carnivorous  animals, 
like  the  tiger,  lion,  &c.,  is  only  about  three  times 
Ihe  length  of  the  body. 


k..m;i.i.sii  an.nL'ai.s. 

Till-  annual  cost  to  lh<>  piiblir  of  lhe>R  licautiful 
voliimra  amounts  to  <JO,(IIIU/  , which  Is  dislriliiilri)  ■• 
follows;  — Paid  to  aulliors  and  rditora,  6,1X11)' ;  prin- 
ters, .S.OdOf;  engravers,  lO.IMIlW;  ropprrpUle  prin- 
ters, 4,01)0/.;  paper  makers,  5  OOOi ;  hinilrrs  9,000f ; 
silk  manufacturers.  .|,000(.;  leather  sellem,  3.l>00(.; 
for  advertising.  Sec.  '.2,000{;  iiiridrnlal  mailers, 
I.OOOt;  publishers'  profits,  lO.OIiOf;  retail  booksel- 
lers, ,10,000/ ;  one  hinder  alone.  Mr.  Weslhy,  of 
Friar  street.  Doctors'  Commons,  has  'ijO  persons  al- 
most exclusively  engaged  on  those  works.  This  will 
give  some  idea  of  Ihe  employment  they  affonl  lo 
working  printers,  silk  manufarlurers,  copperplate 
printers,  paper  makers,  Sec.  We  have  no  he«ilalion 
in  asserting  that  they  give  bread  to  above  2000  per- 
ons  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 


>2'j1i:£  :?jlii^s2:is;:£. 


Baltimore,  F'ridw,  March  5,  1830. 


S3*-  The  Maltese  Jack  advertised  in  Ihe  F'armer 
in  January  last,  has  been  sold.  As  many  inquiries 
have  been  made  concerning  him,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per lo  make  the  fact  known.  By  a  reference  lo  Ihe 
adverlisenient,  it  will  be  observed  that  another 
Jack  and  a  Jenny  have  been  imported  for  sale. 

L.ATEST    FoREIO.N     NeWS. 

By  the  Erie,  Capl.  Funk,  from  Havre,  Paris  pa- 
pers lo  the  21st  January,  are  received  at  New 
York.  There  is  no  news  worthy  of  notice  by  this 
arrival. 

The  Paris  papers  continue  lo  notice  Ihe  severity 
of  the  weather.  At  the  French  capital  on  Ihe 
I7lh,  the  thermometer,  (Reaumur)  marked  II  3-10 
below  zero,  and  at  Belleville,  near  Paris,  it  was  16 
below  zero. — The  snow  was  very  deep,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  much  mischief  would  be  done  in 
the  event  of  a  sudden  thaw.  In  Upper  Garonne, 
several  persons  had  been  frozen  to  death,  and  Ihe 
wolves  were  so  voracious  that  they  entered  towns 
and  villages,  and  had  taken  one  life,  and  dreadfully 
mangled  several  individuals. 

On  the  30lli  of  December,  a  great  quantity  of 
snow  fell  at  Rome,  which  is  a  phenomenon  in  that 
country.  At  Naples,  alier  about  two  nionlhs'  con- 
tinued rain,  Vesuvius  and  the  adjacent  mountains 
have  been  covered  with  snow. 

Ifavre,  Jan.  19 — Our  market  has  continued  lan- 
guid for  most  articles  of  produce  since  our  last, 
and  Ihe  demand  lor  cottons  was  very  moderate,  the 
land  carriage  being  almost  impraclirable,  owing  lo 
the  severity  of  the  weather.  Our  stock  continues 
small,  Ihe  still  prevailing  easterly  winds  preventing 
expecled  ai rivals  from  your  southern  ports.  'J"be 
sales  for  the  last  ten  days  are  only  1747  bales,  of 
all  descriptions.  Holders  evince  no  disposition  lo 
lower  iheir  pretensions.  The  sales  embrace  420 
bales  New  Orleans,  at  77  a  105;  961  do.  Uplands, 
Mobiles,  Alahamas  and  Tennessees,  at  80  a  931; 
66  do.  Sea  Islands,  ordinary,  at  193,  and  J50  do. 
Pernams,  at  110  a  111.  duty  paid. 

Slock  3Isl  Dec-   17,445  of  which  were  U.  Slates 

16.609  bale*. 
Arrivals  since,        4,304  ■1.^04     " 


Sah 


21,749 
then     3,640 


20,913 
S,H5 


I7,i;(i8 


18,109 

Rice  will,  we  have  no  doiibl.  go  lower,  as  wc  re- 
mark a  total  want  of  orders  for  ihe  interior,  while 
several  expected  arrivals  arc  oil-red  for  sale. 

Wheal  IS  declining.  In  American  0i^ur  nolhinf; 
has  been  doing. 
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Prices   Curreul  in  AVio   York,  Fehrvury  27. 
BKe:<-wax,  yellow  .21  a  23.      Co/(on,  New  Orleans  .10 
a    I2|;    Upland,  .'J  a. lOJ;  Alabama,  .9i  a  11,',.     Collon 
«iiq-»inff,  Hemp,  yd.  .18  a  .21;  Flax. 13  a  .19.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican,! a  8.  >7ai.«eii.rough,cask a ;  clean  — 

/•/our.N.Vork.bbl. 1.624  a  4.15  Canal  6.124  a  5.624;  Bait. 
Ilowardst.  4.8-;4a5  00;  Ftichmond  city  mills,  6.00  a  — ; 
rountry,4.62.ia4.';5;  Alcxand'a,4.624  a  4.8'4:  Frede- 
ricksburg 4.624;    Petersburg.  4.624  a  4.75  Kye  Flour, 

J.50  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15  a ;  per  lilid 

1:!.(J0  a  15.26.  Grain,  Wheat,  Genesee,  1.00a  1.03;  Vir. 
SO  a  !I0;  Itye,  North,  65  a  10;  Corn,  Vel.  Nor.  .52  a 
54;  Barley,  6S  a  .10;  Oats,  South  and  North,. 31  a  .38 
I'eaa,  white,  dry,  Ibu. ;  Beans,  1  bu.  I.OCaS.OO.  Pro- 
visions, Beef,  mess  8.25  a  8.15;  prime  5.G24  a  6.25;  cargo 

a  4.50;  Butter, N.  York,  .12  a.  16;  shipping,  .6  a  10; 

l.arJ,.5  a  .6;  Pork,  mess  11  a  11.15;  prime  8.15  aS.lJJ 
Prices  Curreul  in  Philiidtlphia,  March  1. 
B^es-tonj-, yellow  — .a. 20;  Beuiis,  busliClSl.OO  a  1.25; 
Btrf.  mes-s  lOa  10.50,  primes  a  9. OOj  cargo  1;  duller,  No 
1,  8  a -,  No.  2,  6.  a~;  CoKon,  New  Orleans  .104  a  .12, 
I  pland  10.  a. 11,  Tennessee  94  a  .IO4,  Alabama  94  a 
lOi;  Ftnlhcrs,  South.  .33  a  .34,  West.  .30  a  .32;  Flax  .1 
3.14.    fiour,  sup.  4.50,  nne,4.l24a— ;  RyeS.25a  3.15; 

Corn  meal.hds.  11.00  a ,  bis a  2.124;  Flaxseed. 

rask  10.25;  bu.  1.30a ;   Grnin,— Wheat  85   a  90— 

Kje  .50  a  62,  Corn  1.  c.  tvhite,  .36  a  .38, 1,  c.  yellow,  .38 
a  .40,  u.  0.  round,  .40  a  .44;  Oats  .25  a  .30,  Barley,  Pa. 
.60  a  .62;  do.  Kast. . —  a. — ;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8  a  .9,  Western  .14  a  .8; 
//strip.  220  a 225;  tarJ,. 5  a. 64;  Oi(, linseed,  11  a12;  Port; 

moo,  1 1.25a ,  prime  10.50 a  II;  cargo  9.00  a  9.50, 

«t«,2  SObS.OO;  Tobacco, Kentucky  .5a  .1,  Vir.  .44  a. 1; 
IVuol,  coxatnon  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26a  . — ; 
three  quarters  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
vasheii,  generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


AGRICULTURAL  RRPOSITORY. 

SINC1.AIK&  MOORF,, 

Prall  street   Wharf,  liallimore. 

Have  reci-ivcd  their  supplies  of  fresh  GARDF.N 
.'<KEI)S,  many  of  which  have  been  raised  in  their  Hor- 
ticultural F;stablishnient  near  this  cily — olhers  have 
been  received  from  regular  seed  raisers,  and  are  war- 
ranted pure  and  genuine,  and  specimens  of  each  kind 
can  be  seen  growing  at  their  store 

Alio  on  hand,  Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass,  Herds 
flrj's  and  1-ucerne  SEEDS;  Seed  COKN  of  a  good  kind 
l.ir  yield;  Spring  RYE  and  Mercer  POT.^TOES;  Early 
Manley  and  Kidney  Potatoen. 

Al.so  on  sole,  a  lot  of  Ribban  SUGAR  CANE,  which 
IS  the  best  kind  to  stand  the  frost,  and  which  will  ali'ord 
an  opportunity  to  those  who  wish  to  make  experiments 
in  its  culture  to  procure  it.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Baton  Rouge,  re- 
eently  published  in  the  American  Farmer,  that  the 
average  product  per  acre  is  1000  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
Its  gall'jns  of  mola.ises. 


ral  years  used  to  general  satisfaction.  Improved  Cylin- 
drical STRAW  CUTTERS,  together  with  several  other 
kinds  at  lower  prices. 

The  assortment  of  PLOUGHS  is  extensive,  and  em- 
braces most  of  the  Improved  kinds,  and  arc  adapted  to 
the  different  kinds  of  land,  and  the  various  purposes  of 
the  farmer. 

They  have  also  acquired  the  right  to  make  and  vend 
WARREN'S  PATENT  THRASHING  MACHINE,  in  the 
State  of  Maryland,  (Cecil  county  excepted,)  and  they 
will  be  furnished  for  that  county  by  the  purchaser  ob- 
taining from  the  owner  of  the  light  for  the  county,  pri- 
vilege to  use  them  there,  and  an  allowance  made  for  the 
cost  of  tlie  privilege.  They  have  some  ready  made, 
which  they  will  sell  with  or  without  horse  power.  The 
horse  power, as  well  as  the  Thrashing  Machine,  is  port- 
able, and  may  be  set  up  in  a  field  or  barn,  and  removed 
from  place  to  place  at  pleasure.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  |50— the  horse  power  $50.  This  machine 
is  adapted  to  the  convenience  of  most  farmers,  requir- 
ing only  two  men,  two  boys  and  one  or  two  horses.  For 
its  performance  we  refer  to  the  following  certificate  01 
a  gentleman  who  has  had  one  set  up  on  his  farm,  in  ihc 
vicinity  of  Baltimore. 

Rockland,  Ball,  county,  Feb.  6,  1830. 
Messrs.  Sinclair  &.  Moore:— Gentlemen,  I  have  plea- 
sure in  communicating  to  you  the  result  of  a  trial  01 
my  place,  of  the  Thrashing  Machine  invented  by  Ed- 
mund Warren,  of  New  York,  sent  to  me  for  that  pur- 
pose, lu  nine  hours  and  eighteen  minutes  it  thrashecJ 
out  eighty-five  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat,  equal  to  9; 
per  hour,  and  in  seven  hours  and  forty-two  minutes,  ii 
thrashed  out  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  and  a  hal; 
bushels  of  oats,  equal  to  23  bushels  per  hour.  The  grain 
in  both  cases,  was  gotten  out  more  perfect  than  by  any 
machine  1  ever  saw  work;  the  experiment  throughout, 
had  my  personal  attention,  and  from  the  observations 
then  made,  1  became  satisfied  that  under  favourable 
circumstances,  from  ten  to  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  may 
be  thrashed  per  hour.  Two  horses  were  used  in  each 
operation,  but  the  draught  was  very  light  for  them. 
1  am,  geiUlcmeu,  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  sevt. 
S.\M'L  M'CULEOII. 
Their  Nursery  of  FRUIT  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TREES,  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  contains  many  varieties 
of  Apples,  Peaches,  Pears,  Cherries, 
Plums,  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
Grape  Roots  and  Cuttings,  Gooseber- 
ry, Stranheny,  Raspberry  and  Cur- 
nt  Plants.  Catalogues  to  be  had  gratis  at  the  store 
or  nursery. 


1830. 

March. 


Sun. 
Rises.      Sets. 


Saturday, 6  1 

Sunday, 7  I 

Monday, SJ 

Tuesday, 9| 

Wednesday,..  10  | 

Thursday, 11 

Friday 12  ' 


6   19 

6   IB 


Lengtlii 
of  (Jays.  I 


Moon, 
sets. 


H.  M. 

11  22 

II  34 

II  26 

11  30 

11  32 

II  36 

11  38 


H.      M. 

4  30 

5  10 

5  45 
rises. 

6  65 

7  46 

8  46 


FOR  SALE, 

A  Jack  and  Jen.mt,  imported  from  Malta,  by  Capt. 
Downes  of  the  Navy,  will  be  sold  together  or  separate, 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Enquire  of  the  Editor  of  the 
.American  Farmer. 


In  iTOHR,  an  eitcnsivo  nssiTtment  of  AG RK-t'LTlI- 
RAL  lAHPl.KMENTS,  among  Ihem  are  their  IMPRUV- 
&l>  WtitAT  FANS  and  CORN  SUELLERS,  fur  aetii- 


IIORTICULTURAL. 

The  subscriber,  agent  for  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landiclh 
of  Philadelphia,  will  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  cultivated  by 
Ihem,  which  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivered  in 
liallimore,  in  good  or<ler,  trif/i  s;)ecia(  care  as  to  kind  anil 
quality.  He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  Messrs. 
l.andreth's  superior  Garden  Seeds,  all  put  up  by  Hum, 
and  each  paper  bearing  their  warranty,  and  delivered 
here  at  wholesale  or  retail  at  the  Philadelphia  prices. 
Also  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Clover,  Lucerne  :ind 
Orchard  Grass  Seeds  of  fine  quality;  and  will  shurlly 
be  supplieil  with  other  Grass  Seeds.  Also  in  store  600 
bushels  of  Northern  Potatoes  of  difftrent  kinds,  thai  can 
lie  recommended  for  seed.  Likewi.se,  a  fejv  Black  and 
Golden  Peas  from  Germany. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
No.  36,  Weil  Pratt  street. 
P.  S.   Agents  for  the  above,  where  gentlemen  can 
leave  tlieir  orders. 
Mcssi-s.  D.  &  C.  Landreth,  Philadelphia. 

Lambert  ItcHrilon,  Kastun,  Md. 

Barr,  Auchinrliiss,  &  Co.  New  York. 

David  J.  Burr,  Richmond,  Va. 

Ilaiidolph  Webb,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

J.  C  &  C.  Burckmyer,  Charleston. 

l)rVV.  W.  Anderson,  Statesburg,  S.  C. 

J.  G    Herbert,  Savannah,  Geo. 

StejihcD  Uuoraq,  Eiq.  Nateho;,  Mist. 


Moon— Full  Moon,  9th,  lOh.  30ni.  Morn. 
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Corrected  for  tlie  jlmericon  Far^ntr. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  little  or  no  change 
in  the  market,  the  spring  business  having  not  yet  fairly 
opened.  The  demand  for  flour  is  rather  more  dull  than 
last  week — sales  are  making  at  quotations.  The  wagon 
price  of  Howard  street  is  $4.25.  Beef  is  quite  dull,  and 
our  quotations  embrace  extreme  rates.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  have  quoted  the  prices  of  American  pig  and  bar 
iron. 

Tobacco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  4.00  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  13.00. — Crop,  common  red,  4.00  a 
5.00;  brown  and  red  5.00  a  1.00;  fine  red,  S. 00  a  13.00; 
wrappery,  suitable  for  segars,  1.00  a  12  00;  yellow  and 
red,  10.00a  16.00;  yellow,  14  00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
26.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.60  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  are  20  hhds  Ohio  tobacco. 

FLODR—best  white  wheat  family,  55.6O  o  6.00 — su- 
per. Howard  st.  4.31  o4. 314— city  mills,  4  a  4.26;-Su»- 

quehanna, Corn  Meal,  bbl.  —^  a  2.25— Gbaih, 

best  red  wheat,  .15  a  .80;  best  while  do.  .85  a  .90; 
ordinary    to    good,  .10  a  .15 — Corn,  white,  .30  a  32; 

yellow  .33  0    .34;    Rye,    .48  a    50:  Oats,  .30  a 

Beans,  90  a  1.00— Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  5.25  a  5.15 
— TiMOTHT,  -  a  2.50-Orciiard  Grass,  1.15  a  2 — Herd's, 
a Lucerne  .31 4  a lb. — Barlet, Flax- 
seed, 1. 06  n  1.124-CoTTON,  Vir.  .94  a  .104  Lou..  1 1  «.12 
— Alab.  .94^  .11— Tcnn.  .94a. 10— N.  Car.  .84  a  .94— 

Seo.  .9o  .10 — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  . —  a ;  in  bhis. 

,—  a  S34 — Wool,  common,  nnwA^hed,  lb.  .15  a.  16 — 
washed,.  18  a. 20 — crossed,. 20  c.22-three-quirter,  .£8 
(.30— full  do.  .30  n  .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hkmp,  Russia, 
ion, 8215  c  220;  Country, dew-rotted,  120a  140 — water- 
rotted,  nOa  190 — Fish. Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l,bbl. 
5,60;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  1,   —  a 

5.60 — Herrings,  Suscpiehanna  No.  I,  bbl.  3.15  a ; 

Mackerel,  No.  1,6. Co  a No.  2,  5.51  a No.  S, 

3.15 Bacon,  hams.  Bait,   cured,  .9  a  .94— Feathers, 

.30  a  31— Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  6.00  a  b.!i; 
ground,  1.26  bbl.— Iron,  gray  pig,  for  foundries,  per 
ton  36.00  a  36.00:  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  30.00  a 
35.00;  bar,  Susquehanna,  per  ton,  85.00. — Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  .4.00  a  5.00— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel 
load,  2.25— Oek  Wood,  3. 124— Hickory,  4.25. 


CONTENTS  OF  TIMS  NUMBER. 
Examples  of  Good  Farming,  shewing  the  advantages 
of  Thorough  Culture  in  producing  great  crops— The 
Cotton  Crops  in  South  Carolina— On  the  proper  Size  of 
Trees  for  Transplanting— A  Preventive  against  Uie  Fly 
injuring  Carnations— Appointment  of  the  President,  &c. 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  as  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Paris  Horticultural  Society- List  of 
Premiums  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  for  Ornamental  Trees  and  Flow- 
ers—On the  Use  of  Chlorine  as  a  preventive  of  Hydro- 
phobia, by  Dr.  Joseph  E.  Muse- Essay  on  Railways, 
concluded,  Trial  of  the  Locomotive  Engines  on  the  Li- 
verpool and  Manchester  Railway,  for  the  prize  of  iiOO 
—Maxims  for  Married  Ladies— A  Petticoat  Banner— 
Nalural  History  of  the  Mole— English  Annuals — Edito- 
rial-Latest Foreign  News  and  Prices— Prices  in  the 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Markets— Ad- 
vertisements— Almanack  for  the  week. 
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AORXCUZiTirRS. 


A.ii-sfMiiii',  Fib.  2S,  IS30 
J.  S.  Skin'n'er,  K«4. 

Sir, — I  have  Ihe  honor  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
the  menial iai  presented  to  Congress,  iVoni  the  far 
a<crs  ami  );razicr3  of  the  couiily  of  Fhihulelphia, 
with  a  rciiiiesl  from  Ihe  Committee,  that  you  will, 
if  convenient,  give  it  an  insertion  in  your  valuable 
paper-  Very  respectlully.  yours,  Sec. 

Robert  Carr. 

P.  S.  In  Ihclist  of  imporlalions  for  ISiS,  amongst 
other  articles,'  which  wc  can  readily  cultivate,  I 
observe  the  article  ginger,  of  which  the  quantity 
imported  in  that  year  amounts  to  '21, 000  lbs.  'I'he 
Zingiber  nfficinate,  (true,  or  narrow  leaved,  ginger) 
is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  but  will  grow  well  in 
Pennsylvania,  or  any  southern  slate.  It  requires 
no  more  rare  in  the  cultivation  llian  the  common 
potato.  I  planted  some  roots  in  Ihe  second  week 
of  May  last,  and  in  the  middle  of  October  took  up 
Ihe  produce,  which  were  perfectly  ripe  and  of 
good  size.  "The  roots  are  taken  up  when  the 
stalks  fade,  and  being  first  washed  and  scalded, 
are  afterwards  dried  in  Ihe  sun; — this  forms  black 
ginger.  The  white  sort  is  not  scalded,  but  only 
washed  and  dried.  \Vhen  the  root  is  to  be  pre- 
served in  syrup,  it  is  taken  up  and  scalded  before 
fully  grown.  After  steeping  and  washing  in  water, 
it  is  put  in  jars,  and  covered  with  a  thin  syrup." 
MEMORIAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  graziers,  of 
Philadelphia  county,  and  of  some  other  adjoining 
counties,  held  at  Germantown,  on  the  16th  Februa- 
ry, lSi9,  according  to  previous  notice;  Samuel 
Castor,  being  called  to  the  chair,  and  Edmwtd 
Green,  appointed  secretary,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  presented  by  a  committee  nominated  for 
the  purpose,  and  accepted  by  the  meeting; — 

Resolttd,  That  we  think  it  advisable  to  repre- 
sent the  agricultural  interest  of  ilie  country  to  Ihe 
consideration  of  our  general  government,  upon  a 
suitable  occasion,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  that  we  respectfully  invite  the  agrieiihurists  of 
other  portions  of  our  stale  and  of  our  sister  states, 
to  hold  simdur  consultations  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  our  profession;  and,  that  a  more  ready  and 
advantageous  interchange  of  sentiment  may  be 
made  between  different  portions  of  our  country. 

Reautved,  That  a  committee  of  thirteen  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  a  memorial  of  the  object  of  our 
meeting,  and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  nay 
be  best  calculated  for  the  promotion  and  sufport 
of  agricultural  industry,  with  power  to  fill  vican- 
cies,  and  to  act  also  as  a  committee  of  corrupon- 
dence. 

Resolved,  That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by 
the  chairman,  and  attested  by  the  secretary;  and 
that  the  editors  of  newspapers  throughtut  the 
Union  be  solicited  to  give  them  publicity. 

Samcei,  Castor,  Charman. 

Edmund  Green,  Secretary. 

Memorial  to  the  Senate  and  Iloxue  of  Repriscntalivet 
of  tlie  United  State*  of  America,  in  Congress  as- 
sembled. 

This  Memorial  respectfully  represents— that  the 
interference  in  our  markets  of  foreign  provisions 
■^  and  grain  has,  for  several  years,  attracted  the  at- 
I  tention  of  farmers;  and  although  such  competition 
was  considered  limited  and  occasional,  an  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  proves  that  the  agriculturists 
suffer  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  Ihe  inter- 
vention of  foreign  productions;  and  a  comparison 


*  Of  figs,  the  quantity  imported  in  1828,  amounts  to 

142,027  lbs. 

Almonds  do.  do.    6ii,953  lbs. 
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of  Ihe  rales  of  duly  iiiipuseil  by  our  nHliunal  go- 
vernment upon  iigricullural  pruiliicls,  well  udaplud 
to  our  soils,  and  cupabk-  of  employing  extensile 
capital  and  labour,  with  those  adixod  to  various  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  the  country,  of  ivhiih  ive 
Bie  in  the  constant  and  necessary  consuniplioii, 
convince  us  that  farmers  are  not  e(iiially  prulecleil 
in  their  industry  with  others  of  their  fellow  citizens 
ot  difl'erent  trades  and  professions.  The  peculiar 
cbaracler  of  the  eni|)loymenl3  of  farmers — their 
necessary  constant  personal  superinleiidence— Ihe 
i/itViciilt  means  of  communication,  from  the  extend- 
ed space  which  they  occupy— notwithstanding  their 
tespcctabilily  in  numbers  and  character,  have  pre- 
lented  that  interchange  of  opinion  and  union  of 
rfbrt  which  others  may  more  happily  employ;  and 
Ibe  farmers,  assid'jously  attentive  to  Ihe  cultivation 
of  their  crops,  and  the  care  of  cattle— frequently 
also  called  upon  to  occupy  themselves  in  public 
aid  local  business,  and  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  commercial  arrangements  affecting  their  in- 
terests, have  not  hitherto  made  that  representation 
ol  their  strength  which  we  now  believe  essential  lo 
Heir  welfare. 

A  stale  of  almost  universal  peace  has  much  con- 
(r»ctcd  the  extent  of  the  fu-ofilable  exportation  of 
ovlr  produce;— we  cannot  depend  upon  a  foreign 
dimand — we  must  look  for  our  advantage  in  an  in- 
cteasing  home  market,  and  in  a  greater  variety  of 
eliiployment  for  our  citizens.  We  believe,  that  the 
iiterests  of  our  common  country  are  connected 
filh  a  more  immediate  intercourse  between  Ihe 
|ifferent  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  wc  look 
I  this  as  a  bond  of  union,  by  interest  and  kind 
eling  lo  be  best  cenlinued,  by  such  measures  as 
all  induce  us  te  place  mutual  dependence  upon 
ch  other  for  those  supplies  which  nature  has  ap- 
inted  lo  our  different  soils  and  climates,  and  thai 
tie  extent  of  our  territory  will  give  ample  scope  to 
a  much  greater  diversity  of  industry,  and  greater 
tlffusion  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among  our  own 
citizens,  as  well  as  greater  protection  during  the 
cammities  of  a  war,  ilian  we  can  hope  from  foreign 
dependence;  and  we  trust  to  our  liberal  institutions 
lo  guard  us  from  those  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  have  been  too  hastily  charged  upon  Ihe  pro- 
tective system,  which  is  one,  in  our  instance,  of 
absolute  self-defence,  but  which  we  desire  lo  see 
equally  affecting  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  and 
every  section  of  our  land.  We  wish  that  every 
industry  capable  of  being  exercised  at  home  should 
be  encouraged,  lo  give  a  profitable,  varied,  and  ne- 
cessary occupation  lo  our  citizens,  and  their  fami- 
lies; and  we  consider  a  just  and  properly  regulated 
protection  as  the  most  sure  and  permanent  pledge 
of  the  success,  equally  of  the  farmer,  planter,  ma- 
nufacturer, and  merchant.  As  farmers  may  justly 
be  denominated  the  great  body  of  consumers,  we 
think  ourselves  entitled  to  a  rale  of  protection  and 
regard  equal  to  that  offered  lo  any  other  class. 

In  order  lo  exhibit  the  protection  which  many 
articles  we  necessarily  use,  do  now  receive,  we  sub- 
join the  following  statement: 

Blackimillts  and  Manvfacturert  in  Iron,  and  nf  Cast- 
ings, if-c.  have,  on 
Pilchforks,  iron  stoves,  haichels,  shears,  seives, 
hoes,  saws,  ploughs,  iron  hoops,  iron  wire,  and  all 
manufactures  of  iron,  generally,  a  duty  of  ib  pr.  cl. 
Bridle  bits,  scale  beams,  and  axes,  35  per  cent. 
Straw  and  hay  knives,  scythes,  shovels,  spades, 
and  sicklts,  -10  per  cent. 

Taylors  and  Clothiers,  on 
Ready  made  clothing  and   wearing  apparel,  50 
per  cent. 

Gun-makers,  on — Fire  arms,  30  per  cent. 
Wool  and  Cotton  Manufacturers,  on 
AM  general  manufactures  of  cotton,  25  per  cent 
Woollen  stockings  and  blankets,  35  per  cent. 
Uearib  rugs,  33)  per  cent. 


All  general  maiiular.hir.-,„fuonll.n, 10  lo  50  pr  c« 

Currters.  Boot  and  .Slmemakcrs.  -Saddle,  llarneu,  and 

U  iiip  Jilukcrs,  on 

Hide,  of  leather,  whip.,  laddiei.  and  harncii. 
generally,  30  per  cent. 

Laced  boots,  $1   50  per  pair. 

Cabinet  Makers,  on— Cabinet  wares,  30  per  cent. 
Carriage  ami  Chair  .Maker;  on 
^   Carriages  and  chairs,  ;!()  yrr  cent. 
7'oiaccm,i.Ws,o«— Segars.  ji  5(1  per  thousand. 
Cluck- Mtiktrs,  on — Clocks,   <'j  percent. 
Ilutiers,  0)1  — Fur  and  wool  bal-.  M)  per  cent. 
Umbrella  Makers,  on— Umbrellas,  31)  per  cent. 

besides  a  variety  of  others  not  necessary  to  be 
mentioned. 

We  do  not  nolice  these  with  a  disposition  lo  ob- 
ject; wc  aic  not  aware  that  we  pay  higher  for  most 
of  these  articles  than  before  the  increase  of  Ihe 
rates  of  duly,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  some  of 
them  are  cheaper  than  before,  an<l  every  day  im- 
proving in  quality  from  Ihe  industry,  talent,  and 
perseverance  of  our  workmen;  we  well  recollect  the 
character  of  the  first  articles  manufactured  during 
the  late  war,  how  very  inferior  lo  those  now  made, 
and  that  from  the  scarcity  of  the  various  imple- 
ments required  for  our  uses,  we  were  exposed  lo 
high  prices,  caused  by  Ihe  want  of  proper  competi- 
tion at  home,  and  Ihe  unskilfulness  of  our  artizans, 
who  have  improved  in  proportion  to  Ihe  protection 
afiorded  them;  but  we  solicit  attention  lo  Ihe  long 
list  of  importations  from  foreign  countries,  of  those 
products  which  the  soils  and  varied  climates  of  our 
country  and  industry  of  our  agticullurisis  may  be 
most  adv;uitas;eously  employed  in  providing,  and 
which  their  intelligent  and  active  enterprise  will  af- 
ford, at  as  cheap  a  rale  as  they  can  be  had  else- 
where, after  a  short  delay  necessary  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  due  system  of  economy  and  management, 
which  is  a  small  sacrifice  compared  with  Ihe  results 
lo  the  communily  at  large. 

During  the  years  182G  and  1827,  the  value  of 
the  following  importations  into  the  United  Slates,  is 
staled  by  ihe  reportoflbeSecrelary  of  the  Treasury. 
Of  raw  hides  and  skins,  duly  free,  $4,305,875 

Wool,  above  the  value  of  10  els. 

P""'-             •            •  576,760 

Uo.  not  exceeding  10  els.  per  lb.  .        281  492 

Tallow  candles,  '242,686  lbs.         .  n'oOS 

Tallow,  1.360,419  lbs.             .  :            93'44i> 

Cheese,  31,823  lbs.           .             .  ll'soo 

Beef  and  pork,  946,987  lbs.  32032 

Butter,  5,'233  lbs.             .  '733 

Bristles.  374,033  lbs.             .  .         134  502 

Hemp,  1^3,682  cwt.         .  1,187^611 

Wheat,  4,512  bushels,  '    5*910 

Oats,  1?,320    do.            .            .  4'no 

Potaloe-.  112,044  bushels,  .           43^684 

Vinegar,  77,203  gals.                    .  16,607 

Salt,  8,^85,209  bush-  1,212  259 

Rags,  free,                         .            ;  '25i'57S 

Raw  silk.                   .             .  .        327,496 

Opium,  (lor  1827  only)  387,000 

^Vines,            ....  3,402,223 

foreign  spirits  from  grain  473,236 

Do         <io.          other  materials  2,765,912 

Beer,  porter,  and  ale,  141,803 

Coal,             ....  287,939 


j!  1 5,96 1,502 
.Nb<«.— The    following    importations  aflect    the 
Southern  agriculturists,  vir. 

Molasses,  .  #5,657 ,7 10 

tJlive  and  other  oils,  .         157,000 

Sugar,  broivD  and  white,  9,878,992 

*>"'• 808,944 

Spices,       ....  917,298 

'ndigo,  •  .  .         .     3,072,608 


$20,502,544 
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Besides  various  dye  stuffs,  for  which  there  is  an 
increasing  demand;  barley,  (of  which,  in  one  year, 
iiO.OOO  busliels  were  imported,  at  1 5  per  cent,  duly) 
honey,  bees  wax,  feathers,  quills,  soap,  lard,  mus- 
tard, horns,  willows  for  baskets,  fruit  trees,  nuts, 
&c.  &.C.  which  are  not  specified  in  the  report  as 
items,  bfing  free,  or  having  an  ad  valorem  duly. 

We  are  influenced  by  no  political  feelings,  and 
disclaim  sectional  excitement;  we  feel  the  justice 
of  our  claim;  we  respect  the  difference  of  opmion 
which  may  exist  on  this  subjecl;  but  we  are  firm  in 
viewing  the  general  advantages  which  will  result 
from  a  greater  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Ame- 
rican farmer  and  planter;  and  we  look  with  regret 
at  the  state  of  that  portion  of  our  countrymen  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  who  have  certainly,  in  compa- 
rison with  their  number  and  exertions,  borne  the 
pressure  of  all  the  measures  hitherto  pursued,  and 
may  now  claim  lo  participate  in  whatever  system 
of  encouragement  may  be  decided  on  for  the  gene- 
ral welfare. 

We,  iherefore,  most  respectfully  urge  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Slates 
in  Congress  assembled,  lo  regard  the  interests  of 
this  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  additions  lo  the  duties  now  imposed 
upon  articles  of  agricultural  produce  as  may  aid 
and  support  the  large  portion  of  citizens  whose 
welfare  depends  upon  their  protection. 

Oxford. —  George  Caster,  Charles  Paxson. 

I.Meer  Dublin. — John  Blake,  J.  H.  Gibbon. 

Bubemj. — Benjamin  Walmsley, .James  Thornton. 

Mordand. — George  Breck,  Franklin  Comly. 

JSrufoi— John  L. Williams,  Isaac  Michener. 

BlockUy. — Nathan  Jones. 

Kingtessing. — James  Barlram,  Robert  Carr. 

Committee  appointed  at  a  meeting  of  Farmers 
and  Graziers  of  Philadelphia  county,  held  at  Ger 
maotown,  on  16th  February,  1829. 


(From  Loudon's  Encyc.  of  Agriculture.) 

Of    THE     MAWiOEMENT     OF     LaRDS     PERMANENTLY 

UNDER  Grass. 

(Continued  from  p.  318.) 

In  manuring  ripland  meadows,  the  season,  the  sort, 
the  quantity,  and  the  frequency  of  application  are 
to  be  considered. 

With  regard  to  lite  season  at  which  manure  should 
be  applied,  a  great  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
among  the  farmers  of  England.  In  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  where  almost  all  the  grass  lands  are  pre- 
served for  hay,  the  manure  is  invariablj  laid  on  in 
October,  while  the  land  is  sufficiently  dry  to  bear 
the  driving  of  loaded  carts  without  injury,  and  when 
the  heat  ol  the  day  is  so  moderated  as  not  to  ex- 
hale the  volatile  parts  of  the  dung.  Others  prefer 
applying  it  immediately  alter  the  hay-lime,  from 
about  the  middle  of  July  to  the  end  of  August, 
which  is  said  to  be  Ihe  "good  old  time;"  and  if  that 
season  be  inconvenient,  any  tune  from  Ihe  begin- 
ning of  February  lo  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is, 
however,  loo  common  a  practice  to  carry  out  ma- 
nure during  frnsly  weather,  when,  though  the 
ground  is  nol  rut  up  by  lb.-  carls,  the  fertilizing 
parts  of  the  dung  are  dissipated,  and  washed  away 
by  the  snow  and  rains  before  they  can  penetrate  the 

(Ull. 

77iere  is  scarcely  any  sort  of  manure  that  will  not 
be  useful  when  laid  on  Ihe  surface  of  grass  grounds; 
but,  in  general,  those  of  the  more  rich  dung  kinds 
are  the  most  suitable  for  the  older  sort  of  sward 
fhnds;  and  dung,  in  composition  with  fresh  vegeta- 
ble earthy  substances,  Ihe  more  useful  in  the  new 
leys  or  grass  lands.  In  Middlesex  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  best  farmers  lo  prefer  the  richest  dung  they 
ean  procure,  and  seldom  lo  mix  it  with  any  sort  of 
earthy  material,  as  they  find  it  to  answer  the  best 
in  regard  lo  the  quantity  of  produce,  which  Is  the 


principal  object  in  view;  the  cultivators  dependirg 
chiefly  for  the  sale  of  their  hay  in  the  London  ma.-- 
kets.  It  is  the  practice  to  turn  over  the  dung  thut 
is  brought  from  London  in  a  tolerable  slate  of  rot- 
tenness, once  chopping  it  well  down  in  the  opera- 
tion,so  as  lo  be  in  a  middling  stale  of  fineness  when 
put  upon  the  land.  It  is,  necessary,  however,  that 
It  should  be  in  a  more  rotten  and  reduced  state 
when  applied  in  the  spring  than  when  the  autumn  is 
chosen  for  that  purpose. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  with 
different  kinds  of  manure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  effects,  both  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  produce  on  different  kinds  of 
land.  Fourteen  lots,  of  half  an  acre  each,  were 
thus  manured,  and  the  grass  was  made  into  hay,  al' 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  The  greatest  weight  o." 
hay  was  taken  from  the  lot  manured  with  horse,  cotv, 
and  butcher's  dung,  all  mixed  together,  of  each 
about  an  equal  quantity.  It  lay  in  that  state  about 
two  months;  and  was  then  turned  over,  and  allow- 
ed to  lie  eight  or  ten  days  more,  after  which  it  wss 
put  on  the  land  before  it  had  done  fermenting,  and 
spread  immediately.  And  to  ascertain  the  qualitv 
of  the  produce  of  the  different  lots,  a  small  handM 
from  each  was  laid  down  on  a  dry,  clean  placi, 
where  there  was  little  or  no  grass,  and  six  horses 
were  turned  out  lo  them  one  after  another.  In  si- 
lecting  the  lots,  there  seems  to  have  been  little  di"- 
ference  of  lasle  among  the  horses;  and  all  of  then 
agreed  in  rejecting  two  lots,  one  of  which  had  beei 
manured  with  blubber  mixed  with  soil,  and  Ih^ 
other  with  soot,  in  both  instances  laid  on  in  thi 
month  of  April  preceding. 

The  proportion  of  manure  that  is  necessary  must 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  Ihe  circumstance 
of  the  land,  and  the  facility  of  procuring  it.  In  th^ 
district  of  London,  where  the  manure  is  of  a  ver' 
good  and  enriching  quality,  from  ils  being  producel 
in  stables  and  other  places  where  animals  are  high 
ly  fed,  the  quantity  is  usually  from  four  or  five  ti 
six  or  seven  loads  on  the  acre,  such  as  arc  drawi 
by  three  or  four  horses,  in  their  return,  from  taking 
up  the  hay  to  town. 

Manure  is  laid  on  at  intervals  of  time  more  or  less 
distant,  according  to  the  same  circumstances  that 
determine  the  quantity  of  it.  Though  there  are 
some  instances  of  hay  grounds  bearing  fair  crops 
every  year  during  a  length  of  years,  without  any 
manure  or  any  advantage  from  pasturage,  except 
what  the  after-grass  has  afforded;  yet,  in  general, 
manure  must  either  be  allowed  every  third  or  fourth 
year,  in  the  land  depastured  one  year,  and  mown 
the  other;  "or  what  is  better,  depasture  two  years 
and  mow  the  third."  A  succession  of  hay  crops 
without  manure,  or  pasturage,  on  meadows  not  irri- 
gated, is  justly  condemned  by  all  judicious  far- 
mers, as  a  sure  means  of  impoverishing  the  soil. 

Bog  meadows  are  Ihe  least  valuable  of  any;  they 
are  of  two  kinds,  peat  bogs  and  earthy  bogs.  The 
first  are  situated  in  hollows  or  basins,  which,  from 
having  no  natural  outlet  for  water,  and  not  being 
!•()  deep  or  so  plentifully  supplied  with  that  element 
as  to  consliliile  lakes,  become  filled  up  with  aquatic 
plants  and  mosses.  By  Ihe  decay  of  these  after  a 
certain  lime,  and  Ihe  drainage  and  culture  of  art,  a 
surface  of  mossy  soil  is  formed  on  which  some  of  the 
inferior  grasses  may  be  sown  or  will  spring  up  na- 
tur^illy.  In  warm  moist  climates  and  ivlierc  the 
niouhl  of  the  bog  Is  rich,  fiorin  or  'I'imolhy  grass 
may  be  found  to  answer;  but  in  general  the  woolly 
snfi  urass  and  coek's-fool  are  resorteil  to,  unless  in- 
ileed  lime  be  applied,  or  a  coaling  of  sand  or  earth, 
in  which  cases  the  clovers  and  better  gr.isses  will 
sonielimes  answer.  These  bogs  are  in  general  too 
soft  for  pasturing  any  other  animals  than  sheep. 

Karlhy  hog  meadows  are  situated  either  in  hollows 
or  on  slopes.  They  arc  formed  by  an  accumulation  of 
water  in  the  subsoil,  which  not  finding  a  free  pas- 
sage in  any  one  point,  spreads  under  and  filtrates 


upwards  through  a  considerable  extent  of  surface. 
The  grasses  on  such  meadows  before  they  are 
drained,  are  chiefly  of  Ihe  sprot  or  juncus  kind;  but 
by  draining  the  quality  of  these  is  improved,  and 
better  kinds  appear.  Such  meadows  yield  a  consi- 
derable produce  of  coarse  hay;  they  abound  chiefly 
in  cold  hilly  districts  devoted  to  breeding. 

The  culture  and  management  of  bog  meadous  d'\(- 
fers  in  nothing  essential  from  that  of  the  river  kinds. 
A  lighter  roller  is  used  in  spring,  Ihe  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  eating  down  the  latter  grass,  whether  by 
small  cattle  or  sheep;  and  in  some  cases,  in  very 
dry  weather  in  summer,  the  main  drains  are  dam- 
med up  for  a  few  weeks  in  order  lo  stagnate  the 
water,  and  supply  the  soil  with  moisture.  No  ma- 
nure is  ever  given  unless  in  the  case  of  some  culti- 
vated peat  bogs,  which  are  dressed  with  earthy  or 
saline  mixtures. 


HORTZCUXiTTraZI. 


CULTURE  OF  SILK. 
[We  comply  with  pleasure,  with  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Philadelphia  Silk  Society,  to 
publish  the  subjoined  address.  That  Society  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  the  community  for  Its  exer- 
tions in  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  culture  of 
Silk  into  the  United  States;  and,  although  they 
have  not  been  met  by  a  corresponding  spirit  on  the 
part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  labour- 
ing, it  is  hoped  Ihey  will  persevere  in  the  good  work. 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  somewhat  of  a  cooling  off 
in  the  public  mind  on  this  subjecl,  and  would  re- 
commend to  the  Philadelphia  Society,  and  Ibose 
spirited  individuals  ivho  have  done  so  much  to  in- 
troduce this  new  branch  of  agricultural  industry, 
to  increase  their  efforts  and  persevere  for  a  short 
time  longer,  when  they  may  indulge  the  expecta- 
tion  of  seeing  their  labours  crowned  with  success.) 
Mdress  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society  to  the 

Public. 
In  September  last,  ibc  Society  announced  that 
they  had  engaged  a  person  fully  competent  lo  the 
reeling  of  silk  from  cocoons,  and  making  sewing 
silk,  offering,  at  the  same  lime,  to  leach  those  arts, 
and  lo  purchase  cocoons.  The  experiment  was  In- 
tended lo  redeem  the  pledge,  made  last  year  by  the 
Society  to  that  effect,  and  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
our  citizens  in  Penn.sylvania.New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware, upon  whose  farms  the  native  red,  or  the 
while  mulberry  trees  grew,  would  avail  themselves 
of  tie  opportunity  of  acquiring  the  desirable,  and 
to  thtm,  important  knowledge;  and  that  others,  fa- 
voura'jle  to  its  diffusion,  would  enable  some  feioales 
to  obliin  it,  whose  pecuniary  means  would  not  per- 
mit thtm  lo  defray  their  exfienses  in  the  city  during 
even  tl*  short  time  required  for  its  acquisition.  la 
these  wpectations,  the  Society  have  been  disap- 
pointed; for  although  the  notice  was  inserted  m 
most  of  'he  city  newspapers,  with  a  request  that 
Ihe  editcrs  of  country  prints  would  copy  it,  no 
applicatitn  was  made  on  the  subject  from  any  quar- 
ter whatei'cr.  This  neelect  is  regretted,  because 
nothing  bit  ;thc  knowledge  that  might  have  been 
acquired,  s  wanting,  to  enable  those  who  have  mul- 
berry trees,  not  only  lo  supply  their  families  with 
the  sewing  silk  required  by  them  for  their  own  use, 
but  to  make  enough  lo  become  an  object  worthy  of 
attention  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  without  in 
the  least  interfering  with  their  usual  domestic  du- 
ties. It  has  been  frequently  stated,  that  in  three 
counties  of  Connecticut,  where  the  culture  of  silk 
has  been  largely  attended  to,  for  the  last  forty  years, 
a  great  part  of  the  circulating  medium  consists  of 
sewing  silk,  and  that  storekeepers  freely  barter 
their  goods  for  it.  What  then  is  to  prevent  the 
example  being  followed  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  slates  south  of  them?    The  Society 
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aro  salidicil,  that  by  nn  cxteii>iio  cullurc  of  llir 
mulberry  tree,  llic  ni.inuriiclure  of  scuuik  »ilk  may 
bo  rendered  an  important  source  ol  prolit  to  our 
farmer*,  wbosc  Hivcsand  daughters  may  thereby 
bo  enabled  to  "gather  up  fragnicnls"  of  time  which 
might  otherwise  bo  lost.  By  the  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  eiinple  frames  described  and  figured  in 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Manual  on  bilk,  published 
by  Congress,*  the  business  of  feeding  the  silk 
norms  becoiues  a  pleasing  occupation;  ivbcieas, 
when  they  are  raised  on  boards  and  tables,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome. 

As  profit  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  So- 
ciety, more  than  double  (he  real  value  of  the  best 
cocoons  was  given  fur  (hem;  but  nutivilhstanding 
this  encouragement,  a  few  pounds  only  were  of- 
fered for  sale;  and,  with  a  single  exception,  these 
were  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  being  old,  and  the 
greater  part  not  more  than  one  half  the  proper  size, 
and  slightly  covered  with  silk.  The  two  last  de- 
fects proceeded,  without  doubt,  from  the  worms 
not  having  been  regularly  supplied  with  food. 
Some  parcels  were  so  bad,  that  the  purchase  of 
them  was  declined.  The  inferiority  of  those  ac- 
tually reeled  off,  gave  great  trouble  to  the  indus- 
trious, persevering,  and  excellent  operative!  em- 
ployed by  the  Society,  owing  to  the  frequent  break- 
ing of  the  fibres,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the 
cocoons.  I'hree  times  the  quantity  of  silk  obtained 
from  them,  and  in  a  third  of  the  time,  might  have 
been  reeled,  had  they  been  of  the  first  quality- 
The  skill  of  the  artist,  however,  overcame  the  dif- 1 
ficullies  that  she  had  to  encounter,  and  a  few 
pounds  of  excellent  sewing  silk  were  made,  part  of 
which  may  be  seen  at  Mr.  Ashmead's,  in  Walnut 
street,  east  of  Dock  street-  This  silk  has  been 
tried  by  four  of  the  vrorkmen  of  Messrs.  Charles  C< 
Watson  &.  Sons,  who  have  certified  as  to  its  being 
equal  in  quality  to  any  imported,  and  by  Mrs.; 
Hogg,  one  of  the  most  fashionable  ladies'  dress-! 
makers  in  Philadelphia,  who,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
pression of  a  similar  opinion,  says,  that  ia  one  re- 
spect,  it  even  possesses  an  advantage  of  foreign 
silk,  in  not  twisting,  and  forming  knots,  technically 
"kinking." 

In  reeling  the  silk  from  the  cocoons,  the  Italian 
reel,  imported  by  a  member  of  the  Society,  was 
employed.  (See  the  Silk  Manual.)  It  worked  ad- 
mirably: the  knowledge  of  its  operations  is  easily 
acquired,  and  is  recommended  to  all  who  with  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  reeling.  It  can  be  made 
by  any  turner  for  ^12. 

"Mr.  Swayne's  apparatus  consists  of  a  Tooden 
frame,  four  feet  two  inches  high,  each  side  sixteen 
inches  and  a  half  wide,  divided  into  eigbt  parti- 
tions, by  small  pieces  of  wood,  which  form  grooves, 
in  which  the  slides  or  feeding  frames  run,  and  are 
thus  easily  thrust  in  or  drawn  out  of  Lie  frame 
The  upper  slide  is  of  paper  only,  ant  designed 
to  receive  the  worms  as  soon  as  hatched;  the  two 
next,  are  of  catgut,  the  threads  ahou:  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  distant  from  one  another-  These  are 
for  the  insects,  when  a  little  advan:ed  in  size; 
the  four  lower  ones  are  of  wicker  work,  the 
openings  through  «hich  the  dung  is  to  fall  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square.  Under  each  ol 
these,  as  well  as  under  those  of  caigut.are  slides 
made  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dung  of  the  worms 
falling  on  those  feeding  below  them.  Mr.  Swayne 
afterwards  found  that  netting  may  be  substituted 
with  advantage,  in  the  room  of  wicker  bottoms. 
The  meshes  of  the  netting  were  about  half  an  inch 
square. 
"The  caterpillars  are  to  be  kept  on  the  second 


and  tliini  feeding  shdcn,  until  (heir  dung  and  litter 
do  not  readily  fall  through,  ami  llicii  to  be  removed 
to  the  feeding  slides  with  wicker  bottoms,  and  fed 
lliercon,  till  they  show  symptoms  of  being  about  to 
ipin.  Each  wicker  feeding  slide  will  afford  sutii 
cient  room  for  five  hundred  worms,  when  grown  to 
their  full  ^ize. 

"In  order  to  give  room  for  an  increased  slock  of 
caterpillars,  spare  sliiles  sliould  be  made  to  fit  the 
three  upper  apartments  with  wicker  bottoms,  (or, 
in  preference,  with  bottoms  of  split  rattans,)  which 
may  be  used  for  full  grown  worms.— See  the  Silk 
Manual,  chapter  5. 

The  slides  of  the  feeding  frames  of  Messrs.  Ter- 
hoeven,  of  Philadelphia  county,  are  four  feet 
square,  and  are  fixed  to  wpright  posts;  they  have 
two  sets  in  one  room,  with  passages  between  and 
around  them.  This  size  enables  a  person  to  reach 
any  part  of  them.  Over  the  slides,  are  frames, 
placed  on  cleets,  and  filled  with  split  rattans,  at 
proper  distances,  to  permit  the  litter  to  fall  through. 

Benjamin  R.  Morgan,  President. 

Joseph  Hemphill,  Vice  President. 

Mathew  Carey,  Secretary. 

Nathan  Ucnker,  Treasurer. 

V.  DUSAR,  '] 

:^ 

J.  M'Caulev.   J 
Philadelphia,  Jan.  1,  1830. 
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James  Mease, 

Joseph  Ripka,  r  deling  Commiltee. 


PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES. 
J.  S.  Skikner,  Esq. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Herbemont  has  been  blamed  for 
recommending  to  re-prune  grape  vines,  after  the 
young  shoots  have  been  killed  by  frosts;  but  such 
practice  is  recommended  in  all  the  French  books 


GRAPE  VINES. 
VVe  have  pleasure  in  stating,  that  the  grape-vine 
cuttings  ordered  by  the  direction  of  our  agricultu- 
tbat  I  have  seen:  it  is  doubtless  a  correct  practice  iniifal   board  at  their  late  annual  meeting,  from  the 


France,  but  wrong  in  our  warm  climate,  as  the  fol 
lowing  will  show: — 

April  2nd,  1S-2S,  vine  shoots  from  3  to  16  inches 
long — finished  unbudding  the  first  time. 

April  5,  heat  at  sun  rise  3H  degrees,  ice  and 
hoar  frost — wind  W. 


April  6,         do 

do 

35     high  wind,  N.W. 

April  7,        do 

do 

26     great    frost 

smoky — wind  N.W. 

April  8,        do 

do 

30  same. 

All  the  young  shoots  of  grape  vines,  and  of  the 
trees  in  the  forest  were  killed.  I  re-pruned  some  of 
my  vines,  and  the  sap  flowed  profusely,  on  which  I 
discontinued  the  pruning,  and  rubbed  off  the  dead 
shoots.  The  vines  re-pruned  died  down  to  the  old 
wood,  generally,  and  yielded  very  little  fruit;  and 
those  that  had  the  dead  shoots  rubbed  off  yielded 
about  a  fourth  of  a  crop  of  grapes.  M. 


"  These  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  Con 
gress  of  the  session  of  1821,  28 — for  general  circula- 
tion: 8000  copies  were  printed. 

t  Miss  Mary  Brush,  of  Bedford,  West  Chester  county, 
N«w  York. 


(From  the  Annales  D'Horticulture.) 
Informaliun  on  the  Transplantation  of  Plants  and 

Shrubs  in  full  verdure; — by  J\I.  VJlbbe  Berlese. 

Hitherto,  I  do  not  know,  that  any  method  has 
been  discovered,  of  transplanting  in  full  verdure  a 
rare  plant,  without  its  being  injured  by  this  remo- 
val. All  the  modes  which  have  been  indicated,  are 
confined  to  taking  up  with  the  roots,  as  much  earth 
as  possible;  but  no  process  has  been  devised,  by 
which  this  shall  remain  attached  to  the  roots,  so 
that  the  plants  can  be  transported  from  one  place 
to  another  with  safety.  It  is  known,  that  this  is 
sometimes  successfully  done,  by  placing  a  cask 
without  a  head  over  the  plant,  and  sinking  it  into 
the  earth  by  repeated  blows,  until  the  lump  about 
the  roots  is  detached  and  retained  within  the  cask; 
but  if  the  roots  are  extended  horizontally,  the  edges 
of  the  cask,  cut  or  injure  them;  besides,  the  vio- 
lent blows  given  to  the  cask,  to  sink  it  into  the 
earth,  iooaeoa  that  about  the  roots,  in  proportion  to 


the  depth  It  i*  settled,  and  the  pUnt  wilhert,  and 
at  las',  peiishes. 

An  experiment,  which  has  been  several  timet  re- 
peated, has  convinced  roe,  that  a  plant  growing  in 
the  open  ground,  and  eupccially  a  rarr  nhrub,  or 
small  tree  of  any  kind,  even  those  which,  from  the 
disposition  of  their  roots,  can  never  be  taken  up, 
with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering  to  them,  may  be 
transplanted  with  facility;  this  mode  is  easy,  not 
expensive,  and  can  be  practised  by  every  one. 

Suppose,  It  is  desirable  to  transplant  a  »weet 
brier,  which  has  been  long  budded,  with  a  stock 
four,  six,  ten,  or  twelve  feel  in  height,  in  full  ver- 
dure, and  even  in  bloom,  isolated,  or  planted  against 
a  wall.  If  the  sweet  brier  is  over  four  feet  hi;;h,  I 
fasten  it  to  a  strong  slake;  1  llieii  trace  upon  the 
earth,  a  circle  nearly  ilouble  the  diameter  of  the 
lump  of  earth,  which  I  wish  to  retain  upon  the 
roots,  and  commence  digging  a  Irench  round  this 
prescribed  mass,  and  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  are  no  roots,  which  wuuM  retain  it  in  the 
ground,  I  fill  the  trencli  with  liquid  plaisler  of  pa- 
ris.  This  plaister  envelupes  the  lump  of  earth 
round  the  plant,  and  secures  it  immediately,  as  if  it 
were  in  a  box.  When  the  plaisler  has  consolidat- 
ed, and  is  about  half  dry,  I  take  up  the  plant,  and 
remove  it  where  I  choose. 

I  transplanted,  last  summer,  three  large  budded 
sweet  briers,  a  Magnolia  cordata,  a  Daphne  col- 
lina,  and  three  cypress  trees,  six  feet  high,  which 
had  been  set  out  five  years;  all  these  succeeded 
perfectly;  the  roses,  which  were  in  flower,  and  full 
of  buds,  continued  to  bloom  after  transplantation, 
and  to  grow  as  if  they  had  not  been  removed. 


vineyard  of  Dr.  N.  Herbemont  of  Columbia,  in 
South-Carolina,  have  been  received.  Such  as  were 
desired  to  be  sent  to  other  places  than  Raleigh, 
were  so  addressed,  and  we  trust  will  duly  reach 
their  destination.  Such  of  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties as  gave  no  special  directions,  can  obtain  their 
portion  of  the  cuttings,  by  applying  to  the  secretary 
of  the  board  here. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  vines  received,  with 
a  description  of  their  peculiar  properties: — 


7.  Isabella. 

8.  Arena  (a  native.; 

9.  Lenoir. 

10.  Bland's  Madeira,  or 

Rose  Grape. 
II-  HerbemoQt'sMadei- 


1.  Bordeaux  Table 

Grape. 
1.  Long's  Arkansas. 

3.  While  Melier. 

4.  Burgundy  Miller. 

5.  White  Malaga  Malm- 

sev-  ra. 

6.  White  Olivette. 

The  first  named,  was  brought  from  France 
(without  a  name)  by  the  late  Gen.  Davie.  He  got 
it  as  (he  best  table  grape.  Some  call  it  "Hunga- 
rian" It  is  a  great  bearer,  but  docs  not  make 
good  wine. 

The  2d  is  spoken  very  highly  of  by  the  writer 
of  Mr.  Long's  expedition. 

The  3d  is  an  excellent  grape  for  the  table  and  for 
wine.     It  ripens  early. 

The  4tb  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  wine 
grape. 

The  ijth  is  a  most  excellent  table  and  raisin 
grape.  It  resembles  the  Malaga  which  comes  to 
us  in  jars.  It  is  not  so  large,  but  very  superior. 
This,  as  well  as  the  3d  and  4lh  may  be  planted 
closer  than  the  others,  as  they  do  not  grow  so 
large,  and  ought  to  be  placed  by  themselves. 

The  6th  is  an  excellent  large  oval  grape. 

The  7lh  is  loo  well  known  to  need  description. 

The  8th  is  a  native,  which  Dr.  Herbemont  hai 
had  some  years  In  cultivation,  by  which  it  is  much 
improved.    It  makes  ao  excellent  wioe,  when  two 
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or  three  years  old.     He  calls  it  "Arena,"  because 
it  is  a  native  of  our  sandliilb. 

The  yih  callecl  ••Lenoir,"  from  the  nanfie  of  (he 
gentleman  who  first  ciillivatcii  it  on  the  lli;;h-!lills 
of  Santee.  It  is  a  vigorous  vine,  makes  an  excel- 
lent red  wine-  ll^i  Iruit  ripens  in  July,  and  nevir  rots. 

The  ItUh  is  excellent  fur  the  table,  lor  raitins, 
and  for  wine. 

The  lllh.  If  this  was  not.  In  wet  seasons  liable 
to  rot,  it  nii^ht  be  uiihesilalinsly  pronounced  the 
best  prape.  In  every  respect,  in  llie  counlry.  Tlie 
wine  it  makes  resembles  the  best  kind  of  M.ulcira. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  luscious  v;ra|ies  for  the  table, 
and  the  most  juicy,  yieldinj;  upwards  of  4*  gallons 
of  juice  from  every  bushel  of  fruit.  It  is  also  a 
great  bearer,  and  a  vij;orous  vine. 

As  the  cuttings  oiii;lit  to  be  planted  during  the 
month  of  March,  the  sooner  they  are  applied  for 
the  better. 

It  is  believed  there  will  be  a  few  spare  cuttings, 
after  supplying  the  several  Agricultural  Societies, 
which  will  be  gratuitously  distributed  to  such  gen- 
tlemen as  may  be  desirous  of  promoting  ihe  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  this  slate. 

Dr.  ilerbemont  has  favoured  ns  with  some  va- 
luable directions   for  gralting    and   cullivatin;;  the 
vine,  which  wc  will  give  to  our  reailers  hereafter- 
[RaUigli  Ilegisler. 


ON  PRUNING  GRAPE  VINES. 

ll'esl  Poinl  I'ineijard,  Jilarch  4,  1S30 
J.  S-  Skuvner,  Esq. 

Sir, —  In  your  valuable  paper  of  the  26th  of  Fe- 
bruary, an  article  was  given  by  Mr-  A.  Parmenlier, 
on  the  manner  of  cutting  the  vines  and  plastering 
tliem,  to  prevent  their  bleeding  in  the  sprini;. 

As  one  of  your  subscribers  I  take  the  liberty  to 
address  you  the  results  of  my  experience  on  that 
subject,  with  the  hope  to  be  useful  to  some  of  your 
readers. 

Having  observed  that  in  this  counlry  the  fall  is 
always  remarkably  fine,  I  trim  my  vines  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  are  oil',  in  so  doing,  I  give  a  chance  to 
that  slow  but  constant  vegetation  wbich  is  carried 
on  with  all  its  force  to  perfect  the  buda  and  wood 
which  are  left  on  the  vines. 

This  principle  of  veiiclalion  ij  very  remarkalle  in 
our  forests  during  llicfiU  ami  winlcr. 

The  vine  also  presenlitig  less  surface  lo  the 
storms,  is  much  less  injured.  Finally,  by  an  early 
trimming  a  considerable  quantity  of  sap  is  (general- 
ly raised  to  Ihe  suiface  of  the  cut,  which  tiH^  up 
the  pores  of  the  wood,  coagulates,  and  Ihcicliv  nit 
lure  plasters  them  to  meet  the  severity  of  Ihe  w  inter, 
ur  bleeding  in  the  spring. 

Very  respectfully,  I  remain  yours,  fcc. 

'J'hOS.    Gl.MBREDE. 


RVRAi.  zconrosav. 


O.S  THE  Ma.NAGEMENT  OK  VlCCOUS  lloKSES. 
J.  S.  SKINNKn,  r,sq. 

It  is  extraordinary,  Mr.  Editor,  how  few,  how  ve- 
ry few  there  are,  amrtng  Ihe  thousands  who  have 
the  management  of  this  useful  and  beautiful  animal, 
who  ever  dream  of  consulting  his  temper  or  dispo- 
sition, in  endeavouring  lo  cure  him  of  bad  habits, 
or  who  ever  think  of  applying  any  other  remedy 
lor  such  habits,  (whether  natural  or  accpiired,)  than 
Ihe  universal  "cure  all,"  a  whip.  If  he  kick,  whip 
him,  and  if  he  does  not  brealt  your  carriage,  or 
vour  neck  this  time,  he  may  not  possibly  Ihe  next. 
If  he  incline  to  run  away,  whip  him,  and  if  your 
hit  be  a  twisted  bar,  or  a  Turkish  curb,  he  may 
lind  lime  to  kick  as  well  as  run.  If  he  stand  and 
won't  move  a  pe;;,  whip  him,  or  should  that  fail, 
make  a  fire  under  his  belly,  and  you  may  learn,  (if 


he  does  not  lie  down  and  smother  it,)  how  much 
roasting  particular  breeds  or  tempers  will  stand; 
and  so  on  through  Ihe  whole  catalogue,  be  Ihe  fault 
what  it  may,  the  whip  is  the  panacea.  Now  I  will 
venture  lo  -say,  that  it  is  (when  applied  as  a  cure,) 
the  very  wor.-t  of  remedies:  it  h.is  been  the  cause 
and  confirmation  of  more  bad  habits,  and  Ihi- 
means  of  more  mischief  lo  man  and  horse,  than 
Ihe  most  mischievous  of  the  numerous  theories, 
that  Ihe  last  century  has  produced  for  Ihe  cure  ol 
either;  this  is  the  more  lo  be  regretted,  as  there  is 
a  cure,  and  a  simple  one  loo,  for  every  vice  a  horse 
may  have  (save  that  of  shyiii:;,)  within  Ihe  reach 
of  every  man  who  owns  one;  starve  him,  keep  him 
from  food  and  water,  and  awake  for  twenty-four 
hours  only,  and  mark  the  change  in  his  ap|)earance, 
his  very  looks  shew,  you  have  a  dilferenl  animal  to 
deal  with;  take  as  an  example  of  what  wonders  it 
will  work,  the  following:  I  had  some  few  years 
ago  a  horse,  that,  while  in  my  hand-i,  was  esteemed 
a  first  rate  one,  his  make  and  shape,  constitution 
and  action,  was  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  (so  far 
at  least  as  service  was  concerned.)  In  his  temper, 
he  was  what  horsemen  call  "gritty,"  and  when  an 
gry,  had  an  ugly  way  of  shewing  too  much  of  Ihe 
white  of  his  eye,  to  be  engauirig  or  agreeable;  but 
as  he  never  refused  the  performance  of  any  task 
by  night  or  by  ilay,  I  chose  lo  saddle  him  with, 
let  him  have  his  humour  in  the  matter  of  Ihe  whili 
of  his  eye,  without  quarreling  with  him  about  it.  A 
friend, (who  by  the  way,  was  no  downright  Nimrod,) 
persuaded  me  lo  let  him  have  him;  as  he  never 
"handled  the  ribbons"  himself,  he  fell  under  Ihe 
care  of  a  sable  knight  of  the  thong,  who,  in  his 
own  opinion,  was  a  first  rate  whip,  and  in  mine, 
very  like  La  Fleur's  ass.  I  gave  him  a  caution 
about  Tom's  temper,  which,  to  say  truth,  was  none 
of  Ihe  kindest;  he  was  delicate,  very  delicate, 
about  taking  a  dose  of  "long  oats,"  and  if  applied 
roughly,  by  a  strange  or  unskilful  hanil,  he  would 
lash  out  ami  "fetch  'em  a  volloper"  This  to  CufTee, 
was  all  "my  eye  and  Tommy,"  it  went  in  one  ear 
and  came  out  the  other.  Tom  and  CulTee  had  not 
been  long  together,  when  upon  some  olTonce  taken, 
I'oiii  looked  round  wuli  one  of  "them  en  o^les,". 
which,  for  expression,  were  not  easily  matched,  and 
which  Cutl'ee,  without  being  a  Lavater,  thought 
looked  a  little  "rum-scum-shious,"  so  he  look  time 
liy  Ihe  forelock,  and  made  Tom's  fore-shoulder  and 
bis  slair  of  office  acqiiainled  by  way  of  a  hint,  lo 
keep  his  head  straight  and  his  "eyes  right."  Tom 
put  up  with  this  alter  a  llourish  or  two,  and  a  shake 
of  Ihe  head,  which  saiil,  as  pi  linly  as  a  horse  cnulit 
speak,  look  out  for  breakers.  On  they  jo:rged — Tom 
"with  fire  in  his  eye,  and  all  h — 11  in  his  heart,"  and 
Ciiffee  whistling  "high  for-Ginnc,"  they  had  gone  a 
half  mile  or  more,  when  Ihcy  met  a  boy  with  a 
basket,  which  (together  with  a  bulTalo  skin)  Tom 
could  not  abide;  and  so  gave  more  of  Ihe  road  lo 
the  boy  and  the  basket  tiian  Cullce  Ihoughl  rinht 
ornecessary,  and  without  moreado,  with  a  beaiilil'ul 
back  handed  figure  of  S,  (he  was  the  near  burse.) 
he  planted  his  cracker  in  Tom's  flank,  upon  which 
Tom  "let  split"  and  came  within  an  ace  of  |il:iiit- 
ing  Cutl'ee  for  good.  From  this  time  forward,  they 
never  came  together  wiihnut  a  battle.  In  a  week 
Tom  slaked,  and  Ihoiish  Cull'ee  dealt  him  "long 
oats"  with  a  liberal  haml,  and  had  actually  "stab- 
limbed  a  ram"  the  more  he  "put  on  the  strin;;"  the 
more  Tom  wouldn't  go,  and  as  the  four  lesgcd  brute 
turned  out  the  more  obstinate  of  the  two,  Ciiiree 
was  obliired  lo  give  it  up  as  a  badish  sort  of  a  job; 
in  short,  the  horse  was  ruined,  he  made  slivers  of 
every  tbini;  he  was  hitched  lo,and  gellini;  (under  Ihe 
hands  of  Ihe  various  doctors,  who  administer''d  the 
same  medicine  In  diirerent  shapes)  from  had  to 
worse,  he  grew  at  length  so  savage,  that  scarcely  a 
man  on  the  firm  dare  go  into  Ins  stall  lo  feed  or 
water  him.  My  friend  lie^scd  mo,  if  I  valued  Ihe 
lives  or  limbs  of  his  people,  to  take  back  this  devil 


in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  or  he  would  pistol  him 
where  he  stood.  I  gave  him  40  dollars  for  the  clip- 
per, and  had  him  brought  home;  I  knew  his  worth 
and  qualities,  and  determined  lo  break  hiiii  of  the 
habits  he  had  acquired  if  possible.  I  put  hiin  in  the 
stable  and  let  him  stand  -ZA  hours  niihoul  food  or 
water,  I  then  put  a  man  upon  his  back,  and  turned 
him  into  a  deep  ploughed  fiehl,  where  i  kept  him 
going  at  a  moderate  pace,  until  he  was  so  leg-weary 
he  could  scarcely  stand;  without  uivin;;  him  lime  to 
recover,  I  clap'l  Ihe  harness  on  his  back  and  coup- 
led him  up  between  two  sloiit  plough  horses,  and 
drove  him  for  an  hour  or  two,  without  any  thing  be- 
hind him — thus  ended  the  first  day's  lesson.  1  sent 
him  back  to  his  stall  and  gave  him  as  much  to  eat 
as  would  keep  soul  and  body  together,  until  the 
next  day,  when  you  would  scarcely  have  known 
him  for  Ihe  same  horse;  he  had  but  little  the  ap- 
pearance of  -'fiery  Tom  Ihe  clipper."  i  harnessed 
him  at  Ihe  stable  door,  and  drove  him  without  dif- 
ficulty between  the  others,  lo  the  field.  After  ex- 
ercising him  for  two  hours  in  this  way,  I  put  Ihe 
harrow  behind  him,  when  he  took  to  the  bar  kind- 
ly, and  without  an  attempt  at  a  balk-  I  continued 
him  at  this  for  two  or  Ihiee  hours,  and  kept  slop- 
ping and  starting  him.  until  I  could  peiceive  no 
signs  of  rcstivcness,  or  any  disposition  to  falter  in 
the  go  ofT;  I  do^  not  even  remember  lo  have  seen 
the  ivhite  of  his  eyes  during  the  ilay.  In  this  way 
I  proj;resscd  from  Ihe  harrow  lo  the  plough,  and 
from  the  plough  to  the  wagon,  giving  him  a  good 
deal  of  work  and  not  too  much  lo  eat,  during  all 
this  lime,  I  treated  him  in  the  gentlest  manner  pos- 
sible, and  never  permitted  a  ivhip  lo  be  seen,  or  a 
rough  word  spoken,  until  his  habits  and  temper 
were  completely  and  radically  altered.  In  one 
month  from  Ihe  day  he  returneii  to  me,  I  drove  iny 
wife  out  with  Tom  before  the  gig, — from  that  lime 
until  Ihe  clay  he  died  (seven  years  after,)  he  never 
shewed  the  slightest  disposition  lo  relapse,  although 
he  was  at  difl'erent  periods  as  fat  as  a  seal.  1  cured 
him  of  his  dread  of  Ihe  basket  and  bullalo  skin  In 
this  way:  I  put  him  in  a  stall  (without  a  halter,) 
ihe  front  and  manger  of  w  bich  was  open  lo  the  car- 
riage-ho;ise  door — I  coniiurnced  with  Ihe  old  re- 
ceipt, 24  hours  without  any  thing  local  or  drink,  I 
then  shewed  him  a  basket,  and  as  quickly  as  I  af- 
terwards could,  gave  him  a  pint  of  oats;  in  Ihe 
course  of  an  hour,  I  rep  ated  Ihe  same  process, 
coming  a  little  nearer,  and  shewing  him  the  basket, 
and  giving  him  his  food  orivater  immediately  after; 
in  less  lime  than  you  would  believe  it  possible,  Ihe 
basket  became  lo  him  a  signal,  looked  for  with  as 
much  mxiety,  and  seen  with  signs  of  [ileasure  as 
clearly  expressed,  as  ever  were  those  of  fear;  so 
with  lilt  buli'alo  skin,  in  a  week,  you  mighty  have 
hianketeil  biin  with  it.  When  I  excepted  shying, 
as  Ihe  only  dangerous  vice  I  knew  of,  not  to  be 
reached  by  this  method  of  management,  I  meant, 
the  shy  a  horse  makes,  when  you  cannot  discover 
at  what  he  likes  fright,  and  when  it  is  an  even 
chance  Ihe  horse  himself  don't  know.  I  have  seen 
horses  (those  especially  in  high  condition,)  shy  at 
such  limes, fnd  in  such  places,  as  satisfied  me  it  was 
alTeclalion,  or  sheer  cap.-ice;  you  will  find  them  cut 
this  caper  on  a  down,  or  sandy  plain,  when  there 
is  neither  shadow  nor  living  thing,  not  even  a  leaf  lo 
startle  them,  and  yet  start  they  will.  The  object 
once  discovered  Ihe  dilliculty  is  over;  a  horse  will, 
(when  brought  to  it  in  the  way  I  have  described,) 
as  soon  acknowlegc  the  beat  of  a  drum,  or  report 
of  a  pistol,  as  the  signal  lo  his  dinner,  as  he  docs 
the  opening  of  a  binn,  or  the  ratling  of  a  sieve. 

The  whip,  even  on  ihe  road,  three  limes  out  of 
four,  does  more  harm  than  good;  how  many  fine 
horses  have  had  their  loins  or  limbs  strained,  from 
the  sudden  start  Ihe  "planting  of  Ihe  cracker"  has 
occasioned;  and  how  many  more,  have  lost  their 
eyes,  or  had  their  tempers  ruined,  and  their  spirit 
broken,  from  Ihe  love  a  common  "coachee"  has  to 
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hcsr  the  musick  of  Wn  lliong.  In  onf ,  »nii  in  only  I 
one  esse  thai  I  know  of,  can  a  whip  he  taj'cly  Iriisl- 
cii  with  an  cvi>ry  liay  lirivcr,  ami  that  is,  wlien 
you  have  livo  horses  that  arc  hizy  and  eqirilly  so, 
if  you  wish  to  ro  a  thoiight  faster,  he  iii'ist  hit  .lack 
as  well  as  Jerry;  hit  Jack,  anil  he  gives  .Icrry  a 
jerk;  hit  .lerry  ami  he  returns  the  coniplimcnt  to 
Jack;  and  so  you  go,  steady  live  miles  an  hour,  or 
steady  hy  jerks,  six.  IJut  if  you  want  to  be  made 
nervous  for  life  ride  tfn  miles  along-side  of  a  fel- 
low, who  has  ten  while  oak  fingers,  but  uo  hand, 
who  h:(S  in  his  team  a  l.izy  and  a  spirited  horse 
coupled:  amone  the  miseries,  this  in  myjopinion 
stands  first.  \Vere  I  to  choose  between  a  pair  of 
such  ill-assorted  ones,  (Ihoush  they  had  every  other 
quality  a  liorse  should  havel  and  a  pair  of  williiiK 
snorters  (though  the  "bi^juest  devils"  that  ever  wore 
hair,)  I  should  not  hesil:4!e  to  take  the  btl;  tliry 
inisuht  by  proper  means  be  brought  to  know  and  do 
their  duty,  but  to  put  spirit  (permanently)  into  a 
nag  whose  spirit  is  broken,  or  is  born  without  it, 
passelh  my  undersiandinst.  I  say  pcrmancnliy,  be- 
cause I  do  know  of  a  mode  of  putting  some  extra 
mettle  (for  an  hour  or  so  perhaps,)  even  into  the 
dullest  brute:  separate  him  from  his  mate,  (if  his 
male  be  a  spirited  one,)  and  give  him,  with  the  se- 
verest whip  you  can  procure,  half  the  nunriber  of 
lashes  he  would  receive  in  going  ten  miles,  speak 
to  him  in  some  sharp  peculiar  tone,  befoie  each 
stroke,  by  way  of  hint  that  it  is  coming,  and  endea- 
vour to  frighten,  as  well  as  hurt  him;  horses  ha»c 
excellent  memories,  and  it  is  probable  he  will  le- 
member  a  lesson  of  this  sort,  judiciously  given,  md 
be  apt  to  take  the  hint  when  you  give  it;  and  il  is 
possiite,  w  ilh  good  management  and  a  wire  cracker, 
that  in  a  journey  of  ten  miles,  nothing  more  thai  a 
hint  will  be  necessary.  If  it  should  he  so,  and  liis 
answers,  you  will  have  escaped  the  misery  of  wesry- 
ing  and  fretting;  a  spirited  animal  in  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  assiit  him,  by  punishing  his  companion. 

G0D0LPHI.\ 


ZNTSKNAIi  inaFRovsz^EDrx. 


(From  Ihe  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Inslilule.) 
Oil  Ihe  power  required  to  propel  Carriages  on  Rail- 
roads, compared  with  that  fur  moving  boats  iil  Ca- 
nals,    liy  James  I'.  Esjiy. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  any  subject  connected 
with  Ihe  arts  which  presents  higher  claims  to  pub- 
lic attention  than  that  of  railroads;  a  subject 
which  has  been  recently  treated  in  ac  able  and 
perspicuous  manner,  in  a  work  which  deserves  to 
be  most  particularly  recommended  to  l.'ie  notice  o( 
fiactical  men;  Ihe  'Hail-ro.id  .Manuiil,  or  a  iinef 
exposition  of  principles  and  deductions,  applicable 
in  tracing  the  route  of  a  rail  road,  lif  6.  II.  Long, 
Ijallimore,  Lieul.  Col.  Engineers,  in  the  service  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  knil-road  Company."  In 
two  neat  little  volumes,  published  in  Baltimore,  in 
September  last.  The  talents,  ihe  practical  acquire- 
ments, and  the  zeal  of  Col.  Long  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, arc  loo  well  known  to  need  any  eulogium 
from  me.  Every  one  de>irous  of  informaiion  re- 
specting rail-roads,  should  consult  this  work;  there 
is  one  point  respecting  Ihese  structures,  which 
ought  to  be  pressed  again  and  again  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  until  they  are  fully  aware  of  the 
immense  adv,inlaues  railroads  offer  over  every 
other  mode  of  conveyance. 

It  is  known  to  men  of  science,  that  it  has  been 
proved,  by  the  most  unexceptionable  experiments, 
that  the  friction  of  a  carriage  on  a  well  constructed 
rail-road,  is  not  increased  wiih  an  increased  veloci- 
ty; or,  in  other  wonls,  that  Ihe  tension  of  a  rope 
with  which  a  carriage  on  a  rail-road  is  drawn  at 
one  lime,  with  a  uniform  velocity  of  -20  feet  per  se- 
cond, at  another  with  a  unirorm  velocity  of  40  or 


IIMI  feet  per  second,  is  the  same;  whilst  the  leiniuii 
of  a  rope  drawing  a  canal  boat  is  -I  limes  ns  great 
with  a  double  velocity,.''  limes  as  great  with  a  tri- 
ple velocity,  and  100  limes  as  great  for  10  times 
the  velocity,  and,  indeed,  n  little  greater,  as  is 
clearly  shown  by  some  very  late  and  beautiful  cx- 
petiments  by  Mr.  Walker,  detailed  in  the  l.\»l  vo- 
lume of  the  Transactions  o(  Ihe  Royal  Philosophi- 
cal Society;  that  is,  the  resistance  increases  in  a 
higher  ratio  than  that  of  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Now  il  has  been  .'■hoivn  by  Mr.  Wood,  (in  his 
work  on  canals  and  rail-roails.)  that  the  resistances 
on  canals  and  rail  roads  are  equal,  with  a  velocity 
of  3J  miles  an  hour;  amounting  to  about  one  pound 
of  resistance,  for  every  JOO  pounds  of  load:  and, 
according  to  this  ratio,  he  has  calculated,  that  with 
a  velocity  of  (J  miles  an  hour,  3  times  as  many 
horses  would  be  required  to  do  Ihe  same  quantity 
of  work  on  a  canal,  which  would  be  required  on  a 
rail-road.  But,  when  the  new  rail-road  carriage, 
invented  by  Winans  shall  be  introducrd,  the  resis- 
tance may  be  fairly  calculated  not  to  exceed  one 
pound  to  a  thousand,  or  one-lifth  of  the  quantity 
allowed  by  Mr.  Wood.  According  to  this  ratio, 
the  resistance  on  a  canal  would  be  equal  to  that  on 
a  rail-road,  wilh  a  velocity  on  the  former  of  1  G-IO 
mile  per  hour;  a  double  velocity,  or  3  1-5  miles 
per  hour,  will  give  four  times  Ihe  resistance  on  the 
canal;  ten  times  the  velocity,  or  IG  miles,  will  give 
100  times  the  resistance;  and  -20  times  the  velocity, 
or  3'2  miles,  (the  greatest  velocity  w  liicli  locomotive 
engines  have  been  made  to  move  in  Great  Britain, 
would  give  the  enormous  resistance  of  400  limes, 
in  favour  of  rail-roads.  And  this  is  calculated 
on  the  supposition  that  the  resistance  on  canals  in- 
creases only  in  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  ve- 
locities, when,  in  fact,  (especially  if  the  canal  is 
narrow  and  shallow,)  it  increases  in  a  higher  ratio, 
whilst  that  on  rail- roads  is  the  same  at  all  velocities. 
For  example,  suppose  the  power  to  be  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  coals  consumed  in  transporting 
a  given  weight  wilh  the  various  velocities  mention- 
ed above,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  velocity  is  one 
mile  and  siv  tenths  per  hmir.  the  qiumiity  will  be 
the  same  on  Ihe  canal  as  on  the  rail-road;  whereas, 
if  Ihe  vebcilies  are  l(i  miles  an  hour,  the  quantity 
consumed  on  the  canal  will  be  100  times  greater 
for  every  mile  and  one-sixth,  while  thai  on  the  rail- 
road will  remain  exactly  Ihe  sann-.  Now  when  it  is 
recollected  that  a  very  great  velocity  cannot  lie  ob- 
tained at  all  on  canals,  and  that  a  velocity  of  i20,  or 
even  30  miles  per  hour,  can  he  obtained  on  a  rail- 
road, wilh  no  greater  expenditure  of  coals  per  mile 
than  would  be  required  on  a  canal  wilh  a  velocity 
of  1  6-10  miles  per  hour,  we  may  predict,  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  that  canals,  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  entirely  supplanted  by  rail-roads. 

This  subject  should  be  well  stui^^d  by  public 
functionaries,  lest,  at  the  very  moment  when  ca- 
nals a.'e  about  to  become  obselele,  they  ignoranlly 
spend  the  public  money  on  what,  in  a  few  years, 
will  be  of  no  use. 


ZiASZZlS'  DSFAKTIVXEIfT. 


(From  the  Boston  Token.) 

THE  BUGLE. 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle  note, 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answered  with  their  scream. 
Round  and  round  the  sounds  were  cast, 
Till  echo  seemed  an  answering  blast. 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Oh!  wild  enchanting  hornt 
Whose  music  up  the  deep  and  dewy  air. 
Swells  to  the  clouds,  and  calls  an  Echo  there, 
Till  a  oew  melody  is  born! 


Wake,  w  ,ke  ng;iiii!    tlir.  night 
Is  bending  from  her  throne  of  beauty  down, 
With  slill  sli'rs  burning  on  her  azure  crown, 

Intense,  and  eloquently  bright! 

Night,  as  its  pulseless  noon! 
\V(ieii  the  far  voice  of  waters  mourns  in  ionj 
And  some  tired  watch  dug  lazily  and  long 

Barks  at  the  melancholy  moon! 

Hark!  how  il  sweeps  away. 
Soaring  and  dying  on  the  silent  sky. 
As  if  some  sprite  of  mould  went  wandering  by 

Wilh  lone  halloo  and  roundelay! 

Swell,  swell  in  glory  out! 
Thy  tones  come  pouring  on  my  leaping  heart, 
And  my  stirred  spirit  hears  thee  with  a  start, 

As  boyhood's  old,  remembered  shout! 

Oh  have  ye  heard  that  peal. 
From  sleeping  city's  moon  bathed  battlements, 
Or  from  Ihe  guarded  field,  and  warrior  tents, 

Like  some  near  breath  around  you  steal? 

Or  have  ye  in  the  roar 
Of  sea,  or  storm,  or  battle,  heard  il  rise 
Shriller  than  eagle's  clamor,  to  the  skies. 

Where  wings  and  Icmpests  never  soat? 

Go,  go — no  oilier  sound, 
No  music  that  of  air  or  earth  is  born. 
Can  match  the  mighty  music  of  that  horn , 

On  midnight's  fathomless  profound. 


MISCEZiXiASrBOUS. 


BIRDS. 
If,  as  no  one  can  deny,  the  study  of  Ihe  animated 
productions  of  nature  be  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful that  can  occupy  Ihe  attention  of  man,  il  is 
equally  true,  lliat  of  that  wide  and  varied  kingdom, 
the  chosen  province,  the  very  paradise,  is  the  bird^. 
The  gracefulness  of  their  forms,  Ihe  exquisite  deli- 
cacy of  their  covering,  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of 
their  colours,  the  li-ht  and  life-giving  transparency 
of  the  element  in  which  they  live,  Ihe  singular  va- 
riety of  Iheir  habits,  the  delightful  melody  of  their 
songs,  and  Ihe  most  singular  fact,  thai,  with  organs 
apparently  more  unfitted  for  articulation  than  many 
of  the  quadrupeds,  they  are  the  only  animals  that 
can  imitate  man  in  the  womlcrs  of  voice,  and  rival 
him  in  the  intricacy  of  music:  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  quahlies,  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  which 
we  cuuld  till  a  iiunihc  r  of  our  journal,  render  the 
study  of  birds  a  favourite  of  every  elegant  mind. 
Even  the  lleetest  of  quadrupeds  is  heavy  and  lum- 
bering, in  comparison.  We  boast  of  Ihe  grey- 
hound, which  lies  panting  and  breathless  upon  the 
earlh  if  it  courses  round  a  moderately-sized  field, 
or  llic  race  horse  that  is  exhausted  with  a  three-mile 
heat;  but  what  are  these  to  the  liltle  is>Mfl,  that  can 
awaken  from  the  eves  of  an  English  collage  in  the 
morning,  and  nestle  in  the  date  tree  on  Ihe  borders 
of  Ihe  great  desert  of  Sahara  before  Ihe  sun  he 
down?  That  liltle  twittcrer  is  the  very  puck  of  cre- 
ation: it  cannot,  indeed, 

■Tut  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 

In  forty  minutes;" 
but,  at  the  rate  of  950  miles  an  hour,  which  is  con- 
siderably within  Ihe  computation  of  Spallanzani,  It 
can  cincture  the  globe  in  less  than  four  days,  and 
thus  he  from  EnRland  to  Africa,  in  the  brief  space 
of  four  hours:  even  Ihe  eider-duck,  apparently  un- 
wieldy as  il  is,  couhl  breakfast  in  Easiness,  and  sup 
in  Kent;  and,  let  the  storm  blow  its  worst,  the  gol- 
den eagle  can  dash  right  in  the  teeth  of  it  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 

The  world  is  a  great  book,  of  which  (hey  that 
never  ttir  from  home  read  only  a  page. 
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AMERICAN  FARMER. 


(March  1-2,  1S30. 


(From  the  American  Turf  Register  and  Sporting  Magazine,  No.  1,  for  March,  1830.) 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  InlereslInK  animal  whose  natural  history  wc  1  ol.l,  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  cat  of  a  year 
sketch  for  our  present  number  is  described  by  na-  old,  though  the  greater  length  of  lis  legs,  and  ihe 
luralisls  as  belonsing  to  the  same  cl-.ss,  order,  and    bushiness  of  its  pelage,  make  it  at  hrst  sight  appear 


family  as  the  bear,  the  outlines  of  whose  history  we 
gave  in  our  preceding  number;  namely: 

Class.  Mammalia,  &c. — Order — Carnivora,  &c. — Fa- 
mily, the  Ursini,  &c. 

G'c)iu5  3.  Frocyon  of  Cut.  Ursus.  Lin.  Upper  jaw 
not  much  exceeding  the  lower;  no  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  tusks  and  grinders;  body  lengthened,  and  a 
little  liigher  on  the  legs  than  that  of  the  badgtr;  tail 
very  long  and  hairy. 

There  are  only  two  species  belonging  to  this  genus, 
known.     The  one  we  shall  particularly  describe  is  the 

RACCOON.  (P.  Lotor.) 
The  Icngih  of  the  raccoon  is  little  less  than  two 
feet  from  nose  to  tail,  and  the  length  of  the  tail 
nearly  one  fool.  The  omentum  has  a  very  remarka- 
ble structure,  being  comparatively  large,  and  con- 
sistini;  of  innumerable  stripes  of  fal,  disposed  in  a 
reticulated  form,  anil  connected  by  an  extremely 
<lclicale  membrane  resemlding  a  spider's  web. 
BiilTon  hail  rallicr  inadvcrlenliy  limited  the  native 
abode  of  the  raccoon  lo  South  America,  whereas  it 
rhiclly  occur*  in  Ihe  temperate  quarleis  of  North 
Amencn,  and  ill  llie  mountainous  districts  of  the 
West  Inilies.  Those  of  Guiana  anil  the  high 
ground!  of  .Jamaica  arc  of  aiiollier  species — the 
prncyon  caiierivnrvii,  or  crnh-eater.  II  is  said  of  the 
latter  specie»,  Ihal  nnilliludes  of  them  ficquenlly 
descend  iiiin  llic  plaiilalinns  of  Jamaica  and  make 
great  havoc  ainnn;;  Ihe  sugar  canes.  Thiy  likewise 
greedily  il<'vimr  maize,  various  sorts  of  fruils, 
eggs,  hinl!  and  >hell  lish,  and  are  particularly  fnnd 
of  oysters  and  crabs.  /Jrickell  iiiforiiis  us,  that  one 
of  them  will  •■land  on  Ihe  side  of  a  swamp,  and 
liani;  i(s  tail  over  into  the  water,  while  the  crabs 
inislakin;;  it  for  food,  lay  hold  of  it;  and  as  sooii  as 
the  rrealure  feels  Ihrin  pinch,  he  pulU  Ihcm  out 
Willi  a  sudden  jeik.  lie  then  lakes  llii-ni  Id  a  lillle 
distance  from  Ihe  water's  edge,  and,  in  despatch 
ini;  Ihcm,  is  careful  lo  gel  Ihcm  crossways  in  his 
moiilh,  lest  he  should  suffer  from  Iheir  riaws.  'I'lie 
land  crab  he  lakes  by  putting  one  of  his  fure  paws 
into  the  ;;round,  and  dragging  it  oul. 

The  species  which  we,  are  now  ile«rribing  is 
found  lliroiighout  Ihe  whole  of  North  Aiiii-rlca:  and 
ihey  slill  coiilinue  lo  be  numerous  in  many  of  the 
well  peopled  parts  of  Ihe  Uniled  Slates.  Occa- 
sionally Iheir  nniiibers  are  *i>  much  increased  as  lo 
render  Ihem  lery  Irouhlrsoiui-  lo  Ihe  faniiers  in  Ihe 
low  and  wooded  parts  of  M.if)  land,  bnrdeiiiig  on 
Ihe  Chesapeake  hay.  'fheir  season  nf  sexual  in- 
lerroiir-e  lupins  in  Ihe  first  week  of  March;  the  fe- 
male iinii-illy  produces  Iwo  or  three  cubs  at  a  litter; 
III  r  del.  is  then  made  in  some  hollow  tree  or  very 
tecurc  situation.     A  young  raccoon  at  thirty  days 


much  larger.  There  are  some  peculiarities  about 
its  organs  of  generation  which  Dr.  Godnian  ex 
presses  in  the  following  manner:  "os  peni  inest, 
leviter  versus  glandem  curvatum;  testiculi  et  ca- 
put penis,  tempore  amoris  incipiente,  notabiliora 
pendentioraque  deveniunt.  Fsminam  contra  ter- 
ram  vel  aiiquod  durum,  frequentissime  genitalia 
fricarc  notavi;  profecto  et  marem  aliquando,  simili 
modo,  sese  diligenter  agitare  vidi." 

The  raccoon  sleeps  from  noon  till  midnight, 
feeding  chiefly  in  the  dark.  He  is  an  active  and 
sprightly  animal,  moving  forward  chiefly  by  bounds; 
and  although  he  proceeds  in  a  singularly  oblique 
direction  he  runs  very  swiftly.  His  sharp  claws 
enable  him  to  climb  trees  with  great  facility;  and 
he  ventures  even  to  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es. He  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  then  good  natured 
and  sportive,  though  somewhat  ca|iricious,  and  al- 
ways restless,  manifesting  at  tlie  same  time  Ihe 
plaguey  and  inquisitive  dis|iosition  of  the  monkey, 
examining  every  thing  with  his  paws,  which  he 
uses  as  hands.  He  eats  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  is 
very  partial  lo  sweetmeats  and  strong  liquors.  He 
drinks  both  by  lapping  and  suction,  washes  his  face 
with  his  feet  like  a  cat,  and  immerses  most  of  his 
food  in  water  before  eating  it.  It  is  in  consequence 
of  this  peculiarity  that  the  specific  name  lotvr, 
washer,  has  been  applied  to  him.  Were  wc  lo 
form  an  opinion  of  this  animal's  character  solely 
from  external  appearances,  the  mingled  expression 
of  sagacity  and  innocence  exhibilcd  in  his  aspect, 
his  personal  neatness  and  gentle  movements,  iiii;;hl 
all  incline  iM  lo  believe  that  he  possessed  a  guile- 
less and  placable  disposition,  lint  in  this,  as  in 
mi)--!  oilier  cases,  where  judgments  are  formed 
wilhuiil  siillicient  examination,  wc  should  be  in  er- 
ror, and  find  lli.il  to  the  capricious  mischievousncss 
of  Ihe  monkey,  the  raccoon  adds  a  blood  thirsty 
and  vindictive  spirit,  peculiarly  his  own.  In  the 
wild  state,  Ibis  sanguinary  appetite  frequently  hails 
lo  his  own  destruction,  which  his  nocturnal  haliils 
iiiighl  otherwise  avert;  but  as  he  slaughters  the  le- 
naiils  ol  Ihe  poultry  yard  with  indiscriminate  firo- 
cily,  till-  vengeance  of  the  plundered  farmer  tpee- 
dily  letali.ili's  nii  him  the  death  so  liberally  dealt 
among  the  feathered  viclims.  This  deslrui-liie 
propensiiy  I'f  Ihe  raccoon  is  more  remarkable,  when 
we  iihservr  ilial  his  leelh  are  not  unsuilcd  for  eat- 
ing fruit.  When  he  destroys  wild  or  domesticated 
birds,  he  puis  to  death  h  great  number,  without 
consuming  any  part  of  Iheiu,  except  the  head,  or 
Ihe  blood  which  is  sucked  from  the  neck. 

The  conical   form  of   the   head,  and   the   verj 
pointed  aod  flexible  character  of  (he  muzzle  or 


snout,  are  of  great  importance  in  aiding  the  rac- 
coon to  examine  every  vacuity  and  crevice  lo  which 
he  gains  access;  nor  does  he  neglect  any  opportu- 
nity of  using  his  natural  advantages,  but  explores 
very  nook  and  cranny,  with  the  most  persevering 
diligence  and  attention,  greedily  feeding  on  spi- 
ders, worms,  or  other  insects  which  are  discovered 
hy  the  scrutiny.  When  the  opening  is  too  small  lo 
give  admittance  lo  his  nose,  he  employs  his  fore- 
paws,  and  shifts  bis  position,  or  turns  his  paws 
sideways,  in  order  lo  facilitate  their  iiitroductioD 
and  effect  his  purpose.  This  disposition  to  feed  on 
the  grubs,  or  larvje  of  insects  must  render  this 
aoimal  of  considerable  utility  in  forest  lands,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  numbers  of  injurious  and 
destructive  insects  he  consumes.  He  is  also  said 
to  catch  frogs  with  considerable  address,  by  slily 
creeping  up,  and  then  springing  on  them,  so  as  to 
grasp  them  with  both  paws. 

The  voice  of  the  raccoon,  when  enraged,  is  very 
singular;  sometimes  resembling  the  whistling  of  a 
curlew,  and  at  others  the  hoarse  barking  of  an  old 
(log.  "I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  Blanquart  de 
Salines,  "that  the  animal  never  left  hay  nor  straw 
in  his  bed,  prefering  to  sleep  on  the  boards;  wbeo 
1  tier  was  given,  he  threw  it  away  immediately.  He 
did  not  seem  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  passed  two 
out  of  three  winters,  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of 
llie  season,  and  did  well,  notwithstanding  he  was 
f  equently  covered  with  snow.  I  do  not  think  he 
vas  solicitous  to  receive  warmth;  for  during  some 
fosts  I  gave  him  separately  warm  water  and  water 
amost  frozen,  to  soak  his  food  in,  and  he  always 
peferred  the  latter.  He  was  at  liberty  to  sleep  in 
tie  stable,  but  often  preferred  passing  the  night  in 
tie  open  yard." 

rhe  fur  of  the  raccoon  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable value  in  commerce,  as  it  is  largely  em- 
poyed  in  the  fabrication  of  hats.  Vast  numbers 
o  raccoon  skins  are  collected  by  the  difl'erent  fur 
c«mpanics;  and  we  occasionally  see  in  our  furrier 
slops,  skins  which  must  have  belonged  lo  indivi- 
dials  of  much  larger  size  than  those  from  which 
the  measurements  have  been  hitherto  taken. 

The  pelage  of  the  raccoon  is  subject  to  consi- 
derable variations  of  colour  at  diflerent  periods  of 
life,  and  in  diSerent  individuals.  'Ihe  rings  on  the 
tail,  and  the  patches  around  the  eyes  are,  however, 
uniform  and  constant.  The  tail  of  the  raccoon  is 
not  aflected  by  the  coldest  weather;  hence  this 
quadrup°il  is  never  known  to  gnaw  his  tail,  as  has 
been  observed  of  animals  closely  allied  to  it  in  con- 
fiKurationand  habits.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  the  eoa<t,  or  conlamiiiiJi  of  South  America, 
and  it  has  been  cnnsidered  very  wonderful  that  the 
animal  should  eat  his  oion  tail,  which  certainly  ap- 
pears lo  be  the  fact.  The  cause  of  this  admits  of 
being  easily  assigned; — the  extreme  length  of  its 
tail,  in  which  Ihe  blood  cii dilates  but  fceldy,  ex- 
poses il  to  the  influence  of  the  cold  or  frosi;  and 
ihe  exceedingly  tormenting  irritation  produced 
thereby,  leads  Ihe  animal  lo  gnaw  and  scratch  the 
tail  lo  relie»o  this  excessive  itchin;;.  Ihe  disease 
spreads,  and  the  anguish  induces  the  coalaiiiundi 
to  iinaiv  more  (urioiisly,  and  eventually  lli^  life  is 
destroyed  by  Ihe  extension  of  Ihe  inflammation  and 
irritation  to  the  spine. 

As  we  said  bifore,  ihirc  are  but  Iwo  species  be- 
longing lo  this  genus;  namely, 

1.  The  raceoun,  procyon  lotor — Dr.  Godman's  Ameri- 
can Nat.  His.  p.   163. 

2.  The  crab-eater,  p.  cancrivorus,  GcolV. 


A  small  neglect  sometimes  breeds  a  great  mis- 
chief— for  want  of  a  nail,  the  shoe  is  lost — for 
want  of  a  shoe,  the  horse  is  lost — for  want  of  a 
horse,  (he  rider  is  lost. 


Quick  returns  make  rich  mercbants. 
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(From  the  Journal  of  Health.) 
ROOMS  WAUMEU  BY  HEATED  AIR. 

The  best  method  of  cienting  and  niiiintaining  a 
proper  degree  of  nHnntli  in  our  dwellings  duriii-;  the 
winter,  is  a  suhjcrt  ol"  very  j;rcat  iinporlancei  both 
in  respect  to  livultli  and  comfort. 

It  is  true,  that  by  means  of  our  coramon  stoves 
or  grates,  with  the  aid  especially  of  anthracite  coal, 
a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  may  be  produced,  even 
io  (be  coldest  Heatlier  Uiit  (he  great  inconveni- 
ence of  the  heal  obtained  in  this  manner,  is,  that  in 
small  rooms  it  is  apt  to  be  oppressive,  and  in  large 
apartments  it  is  unequalK'  dilTused — the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  ilie  lire  being  oppressively  hot, 
while  the  remulc  pails  of  the  room  remain  uncom- 
fortably cold-  Under  these  circumstances,  health 
IS  invariably  jeopardized — the  body  being  either 
subjected  to  too  uarm  an  atmosphere,  or  to  rapid 
alternations  of  temperattire;  the  latter,  in  many  in- 
stances, even  within  the  same  apartment. 

To  remedy  the  inconvenience  here  alluded  (o, 
the  ingenuity  of  various  individuals  has  been  exert- 
ed, and  numerous  plans  have  been  suggested.  No 
one  of  these  appears,  however,  so  fully  to  answer, 
as  that  of  warming  houses  by  means  of  heated  air. 
It  is  perhaps  in  this  manner  alone,  that  we  can  ob- 
tain at  once  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature, 
throughout  the  apartment. 

This  is  effected  by  a  furnace  placed  in  the  cellar, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  keep  constantly  heated  a 
large  body  of  air,  which  is  conducted  by  means  of 
flues  or  pipes,  to  any  part  of  (he  house  (ha(  may  be 
desired. 

An  addi(ional  advantage  of  this  method  of  warn- 
ing rooms,  is,  that  the  air  of  the  latter  no(  being  re- 
quired for  (he  support  of  the  fire,  it  becomes  less 
rapidly  contaminated — and  hence,  one  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  close  apartments  occupied  uy 
several  individuals,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed. 

The  United  Stales  bank,  St.  Andrew's  cluirch,  the 
medical  department  of  the  University,  and  several 
stores,  and  private  dwellings  in  this  city,  (and  we  be- 
lieve Professor  R.  \V.  Hall,  in  Baltimore,)  are 
warmed  in  the  manner  here  alluded  to.  A  descrip- 
tion, and  plan,  of  (he  furnaces  employed,  we  are  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  lay  before  our  readers,  on  a 
future  occasion. 

So  impor(ant  an  improvement  do  we  consider  this 
method  of  warming  apartments,  that  we  trust  the 
time  is  not  far  dis(an(,  when  no  building  of  any  size, 
will  be  erec(ed  without  the  necessary  means  for 
putting  it  in(o  execution. 


KECXFES. 


A  SEVER  YIELDING  CEMEIiT. 

Pound  calcined  oys(er'shelis,  8if(  (be  powder 
(breugh  a  silk  sieve,  and  grind  i(  on  a  porphyry 
(lab,  (ill  reduced  to  the  finest  powder;  then  take  the 
%ihita  of  several  eggs,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
powder,  beat  (bem  well,  and  having  mixed  (hem 
with  (he  powder,  form  the  whole  into  a  kind  of 
paste:  with  this  paste  join  the  pieces  of  china  or 
glass,  and  press  them  together  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes,  and  (be  uni(ed  par(s  will  s(and  hea(  and 
water,  and  will  not  come  apart  if  they  should  fall 
OB  (he  ground. 

IKDELIBLE    IRE. 

Pour  a  little  nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis]  into  a  cup 
or  glass,  and  add  to  it  a  small  piece  of  pure  silver; 
when  the  effervescence  ceases,  filter  (he  solu(ion 
through  a  piece  of  blo((iiig  paper,  and  pu(  it  into  a 
small  phial;  then  add  to  i(  a  lidle  gum  arable,  and 
a  litde  of  (he  pain(  called  sap  green.  Ar(er  the 
whole  is  perfectly  combined,  it  ii  (ben  fit  for  use. 


FOR  CLCAM.VU  MAHBLE,  Jlbl'CK,  AND  rOHrilVIIY. 

Mix  op  a  quan(ily  of  very  strong  soap  lees  with 
quick  lime,  to  Ihc  consistence  of  milk,  and  lay  it  on 
the  marble  you  w  ish  to  clean,  where  it  may  remain 
twenty-four  or  thirty  hours;  it  is  afterwards  to  be 
cleaned  with  soap  and  water,  and  it  will  appear  as 
if  new. 

TO   PRESERVE  POTATOES  IN  A  DRIED  STATE. 

Wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  steep  them  forty- 
eigh(  hours  in  fresh  wa(er,  and  dry  Iheiii  in  an 
oven-  One  hundred  parts  of  fiesli  potatoes  will 
give  thirty  so  prepared  and  diied.  In  this  stale 
they  may  be  kept  for  years,  or  ground  at  once  into 
flour.  'I'his  flour,  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  lha( 
of  rye,  will  make  excellent  bread.  I'olaloes  dried 
as  above,  moistened  with  olive  oil,  and  ground,  may 
be  used  as  coffee. 

AROMATIC  VINEGAR. 

Macerate  during  four  days  two  ounces  of  rose- 
mary and  two  ounces  of  sage,  with  one  ounce  "f 
lavender  and  one  drachm  of  cloves,  in  four  pounds 
of  wine  vinegar,  then  filter  the  expressed  liquor 
through  paper. 


'i^jsi:^  li'A^m^i 


Baltimore,  Friday,  March  12,  1830. 


C^  Will  the  Washington  papers,  in  which  the  mis- 
take originated,  and  from  which  it  has  been  copied 
into  the  journals  of  the  day,  have  the  goodness  to 
stale,  that  no  memorial  has  been  presented  to  either 
branch  of  Congress,  relative  to  supplying  that  Cily 
with  water, nor  on  any  othersubject.by  J.  S.  Skinnek 
of  Baltimore.  It  is  supposed  that  the  memoria- 
list was  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Skinner  of  Washington. 
The  only  public  work  of  that  kind,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  J.  S.  S.  of  Baltimore  has  ever 
participated,  was  the  drawing  up  of  that  iiart  of 
the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visiters  to  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1825,  which  had  rela- 
tion to  its  domestic  economy,  and  in  which  he 
sketched  the  means,  expense,  and  advantages  of 
procuring  for  that  great  school  an  abundan(  supply 
of  pure  wa(er,  from  (he  neighboring  heights,  in 
lieu  of  the  precarious  supply,  and  that  of  inferior 
quality,  on  which  it  then  relied. 

He  has  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  from 
Col.  Thayer,  the  highly  accomplished  superinten- 
dent of  the  Academy,  lha(  Congress  had  afforded 
(he  means  of  accomplishing  the  object — that  the 
plan  had  been  adopted,  and  that  all  (he  benefUs 
anticipated  have  been  fully  realized;  having  now  at 
command  an  abundance  for  domestic  uses,  and  for 
quickly  preventing  a  de3(ruc(ion  of  (he  public  build- 
ings by  fire. 

Mr.  S.  of  B.  has  been  long  under  (he  impression 
(hat  no  city  in  the  Union  is  more  remarkable  (ban 
Wa8hing(on  for  i(s  copious  springs  of  good  water 
and  general  salubrKy.  If  (emperance  sociedes  do 
not  succeed  (here,  i(  will  be  rather  from  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  good  people,  and  the  insinuating  pre- 
sence of  their  old  Madeira,  their  generous  Port, 
their  sparkling  Champagne,  and  their  Chateau 
Mar^eaux,  than  from  the  absence  or  scarcity  of  pure 
Adani's  ale. 


CoifTESTS  or  the  American  Turf  Rkoistcr  and 
SroRTiNG  Magazine,  No.  7,  roR  March,  1830. 

Portrait  of  a  celebrated  Greyhound. 
Memoir  of  Highflyer,  his  performances,  and  a  list  of 
his  most  celebrated  progeny — Racing  Achievements 
of  the  late  Col.  John  Tayloc,  from  1791  to  lii06, 
giving  an  account  of  141  races — Breaking  Horses, 
description  of  a  mode  successfully  pursued — Taming 


wild  lu,r.•^l■^-,-|'rlll(•(•  Frederick,  Iiik  pLTforiiunei-N  in 
Kiigluiid  and  Ain.-rioii— of  ..vrr-rcacliing  in  licimcf. 
w'llli  II  rocipe  foriiinkmg  licalui);  oinlinent — Ciir<<  for 
<;oiitiiMi.iis  (ir  Briiidcs  in  hurwH — A  few  Practical 
Knlcs  tor  Br.akiii);  Ih.gs— On  I'ljjvoii  Shooting,  wi(h 
the  rule's  of  a  celebrated  Club  in  England,  and  the 
result  of  four  dayx  of  their  Bhooting— Theory  of  Pro- 
jectiles—Account ofCiroiwe  Sh.Miling  in  New  Jency 
—Raccoon,  "tiaturid  historv  of— .Siii|)c,  hintory  and 
habits  of— Deer  hunting  iii  Ni.rth  Cttrolina,— Hunt- 
ing  S<mg— Sagacity   of  i\,\    h.mndH Anecdote    of 

(ienoral  Washington  and  Mr  Jrffcrhon- The  (Jrtjy 
hound,  with  the  laws  of  the  LeiL>ili  or  Coursing  in  the 
ii'igii  of  (iiicen  Elizabtth— Great  run  of  a  red  fox — 
i:.vlraordinary  sagacity  and  extraordinary  doath  of  a 
fo.x  hound  bitch — Equestrian  Perfoniianccs — List  of 
.Stallions  for  in30 — SroirriNo  I.vTKi.i.iGKNcr:  Pigeon 
nmtclios  near  Baltimore— Cockini?,  grand  main  fought 
at  Ilarrisbiirg — Kaces  of  the  MLiMii-sippi  Association 
on  the  St.  (Jatlierinc's  course — The  celebrated  race 
between  Monsieur  Toiison  and  Sally  Walker,  over 
llie  Boydton  coursfi  in  1MS6 — Sweepstakes  run  over 
the  Broad  rock  course — Sweep.stakes  to  be  run  over 
the  Long  Lsland  course — Laws  of  New  York  relating 
to  game — Tuhf  Register,  Pedigrees. 


Latest  Foreio.n  News. 

By  the  Dover,  at  Boston,  Liverpool  papers  to 
the  '22nd  January,  have  been  received. 

There  is  little  doubt  (ha(  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald 
will  retire  from  (he  board  of  (rade — but  no(  from 
any  political  cause. 

From  the  following  paragraphs  and  from  others  in 
the  English  newspapers,  it  would  seem  that  the  fate 
of  Greece  cannot  yet  be  considered  settled.  The 
difficulty  is,  which  shall  predominate  in  the  new  go- 
vernment about  (0  be  es(ablished  (here,  (he  Russian 
or  the  French  and  English  interest. 
"Toulm  Jan.  1 1 — The  Lamprove  corveKe,  Lieu(. 
DussauU,  will  se(  sail  to-day  for  the  Levant.  This 
vessel  has  on  board  400,000  francs  for  the  brigade 
in  the  Morca.aswell  as  provisions  and  stores  for 
the  ve.«sels  of  the  division. 

"You  have  been  informed  of  the  hasty  fitting  out 
of  the  Breslau  and  Provence,  Ihe  destination  of 
which  seemed  to  be  uncertain.  To-day  orders  have 
been  given  (o  all  the  port  officers  to  employ  all  pos- 
sible means  that  ihc  resources  of  the  arsenal  can 
supply,  to  get  the  following  vessels  ready  to  put  to 
sea  again  at  Ihe  first  order,  viz:  the  Ville  de  Mar- 
seilles, the  .Scipion,  of  Ihe  line;  the  Iphigenie,  Oidon, 
Armide,  and  Syrene  frigates;  the  Oise,  and  Emula- 
tion corvettes,  the  Dragon,  Cygne,  Aleste  brigt; 
and  to  make  all  necessary  repairs  in  all  Ihe  othermen 
of  war  in  this  port.  The  deslinalion  of  these  ves- 
sels is  no  longer  doubtful — Ihry  are  going  to  return 
Io  Ihe  Levant.  Those  unhappy  cnunlriei  are,  it  teeniM 
going  to  be  again  the  theatre  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  clastic  land  of  heroes  and  the  arts  u  again 
to  be  traversed  in  all  directions,  by  soldiers  of  all  Ihe 
nations  of  Europe,  guided  by  in(eres(  alone;  and  Hho, 
perhaps,  will  never  agree,  till  there  is  not  a  single 
ruin  left  standing. 

It  is  reported  that  proposxls  have  been  made  to 
(be  Sul(an  for  (he  cession  of  Palestine. 

A  French  merchanlinan  of  300  tons,  had  been 
captured  by  an  Algern.e  cruiser,  off  Cape  Paloi. 
The  crew  escaped  ashore  In  boats. 

Stale  of  Trade. — The  demand  for  woollen  clolh  in 
the  market  at  Huddersfield  continues  undiminished, 
and  the  manufactories  are  all  a(  work. 

We  announce  with  pleasure  not  only  a  still  bet- 
ter demand  for  goods  Ihis  week,  but  in  some  de- 
scriptions a  small  advance  in  prices.  Considerable 
business  has  been  done  in  (he  raw  material,  and 
large  purchases  made  on  speculalion  a(  a  fuMher 
advance  of  abou(  *d  per  lb — Mane.  ChronicU. 
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Egypt. — The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
J\Ionitetir  by  ISI.  Jomard,  gives  some  inlereslins  de- 
fails  of  the  chanites  which  the  Viceroy  of  Ksypt 
has  introduced  in  this  country,  which  he  governs  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan: — 

"The  provinces  have  been  divided  into  depart- 
ments, into  arrondissemenls,  and  subairondisse- 
ments,  provincial  asseaihlies  are  estabhsheil.  A 
central  assembly,  or  general  divan,  composed  of 
deputies  from  all  the  (irovinces,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  t«o  hundred  members,  is  to  meet  in  the 
capital.  Some  thirty  ollicers,  civil  and  military, 
attached  to  the  actual  administration,  are  to  form 
part  of  this  divan.  The  Viceroy  "ill  submit  to 
questions,  of  what  nature  soever  they  may  be. 
•'The  sittings  of  the  assembly  are  public. 
"The  sending  of  young  men  to  France,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  dillerent  scien- 
ces— in  juris|)rudencc,  and  in  the  useful  arts — has 
not  been  discontinued.  Six  Egyptians  have  been 
fenl  to  Toulon  to  learn  the  art  of  building  ships  of 
war. 

"The  younger  brother  of  Noureddin  Bey,  a  Ma- 
jor-General  in  the  service  of  the  I'acha,  and  four 
new  pupils  who  are  to  apply  themselves  to  the  stu- 
dy of  mechanics  and  various  manufactures,  have 
been  sent  to  Paris. 

"Recently  thiity-four  scholars,  from  the  age  of 
eight  to  fifteen,  have  arrived  at  Marseilles;  they  are 
destined  for  the  study  of  liydraulics,  that  of  naval 
architecture,  and  fifteen  other  branches  of  mechan- 
ism- Thirty  other  pupils  are  to  follow  them,  in 
tine,  110  other  individuals,  for  similar  purposes,  are 
to  arrive  in  France,  independently  of  those  young 
Egyptians  who  are  to  prosecute  their  studies  in 
England.  To  finish  the  picture  of  these  innova- 
tions which  are  casting  their  light  over  Egypt,  we 
must  not  omit  to  add,  that  there  is  now  printed  in 
that  country  a  periodical  publication.  The  title  of 
this  journal  is  The  J\"eii;s  ofKgijjit,  and  it  is  inscrib- 
ed on  a  pyramid,  from  behind  winch  the  rising  sun 
js  seen  to  shed  its  rays." 

Portugal. — If  the  following  be  true,  and  the 
editor  of  the  National  Gazette  avouches  that  the 
information  comes  from  very  respectable  sources, 
our  illustrious  friend  and  ally,  Don  Miguel,  may 
shortly  find  that  fortune  is  a  slippery  jade.  Noth- 
ing of  the  same  purport  was  disclosed  to  the  British 
public  down  to  the  IGlh  January. 

London,  4th  Januanj,  1830. 
"It  was  said  yesterday,  that  our  ministers  iiad 
unanimously  declared  themselves  against  the  usur- 
per of  Portugal,  in  the  last  Cabinet  Council;  and 
that  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  jiositive  orders, 
three  couriers  will  be  shortly  despatched  for  Vienna, 
Petersburg,  and  Lisbon,  in  order  to  announce  ofli- 
r.ially  the  determination  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain,  and  induce  the  other  Courts  to  concur  in 
the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  government  in 
Portugal.  It  was  added,  that  Lord  Aberdeen  inti- 
mated to  the  agent  of  Don  Miguel,  thai  he  might 
return  to  Portugal,  as  his  uiisslon  had  become  use- 
less. 'I'hcy  say  the  Marquis  de  Palmella  is  certain 
George  IV.  will  not  fail  in  his  promises,  and  that  the 
year  1830,  will  see  Donna  Maria  seated  on  her 
throne  at  Lisbon.  There  has  been  great  fluctua- 
tion in  Portuguese  bonds:  there  are  many  sellers, 
hut  no  buyers.  It  is  feared  a  general  bankruptcy 
will,  in  the  course  of  January,  be  experienced  at 
Lisbon;  and  that  distress  will,  if  there  be  no  foreign 
interference,  upset  the  priest-ridden  government  of 
Miguel." 

Liverpool  Markets. — The  sales  of  cotton  at  Li 
verpool  for  the  week  ending  Thursday,  January  '21, 
were  10,1)00  bales;  there  were  no  imports.  The  de- 
mand had  abated,  and  a  trilling  decline  in  price 
taken  place. 


Prices   Current  in  JS'ew  York,  March  6. 
Bees-wax,  yellow  .21  a  23.     Collon,  New  Orleans  .10 
a. 124;    Upland,  .«  a. lOi;   Alabama,  .94  a  llj.     Colton 
Hanging,  Hemp,  y  J.  .18  a. 21;  Flax.  13  a.  IS.  Flax,  Ame- 
rican, T  aS.  f'/niseeJ. rough,  cask a ;  clean  — 

f;oiir,N.Vork,bbl.-l.624a4.15  Canal  5.00a  5.624;  Bait. 
Howardst.4.814a5.00;  Richmond  city  mills,  5.00a-—; 
country,  4.624  '^  4.75;  .Mexand'a,  4.624  a  4.15;  Frede- 
ricksburg 4.624;    Petersburg,  4.624   a  4.15  Kjc  Flour, 

3.25  a ;  Indian  Meal,  per  bbl.  2.15  a ;  per  hhd 

13.00  a Grnin,  Wlicat,  Genesee, a Vir. 

80  a  S5;  Rye,  North,  60  a  65;  Corn,  Ycl.  Nor.  .52  a 
53;  Barley,  OS  a  .10;  Oats,  South  and   North,  .31  a  .38; 

Peas,  white, dry,  Ibu. ;  Beans,  1  bu.  1.00  a  8.00.  Pio- 

I'isiom,  Beef,  mess  8.50  a  9.00;  prime  5.624  a  6.25;  cargo 

a  4.50;  Butter,  N.  York,  .12  a. 16;  shipping,  .6  a  10; 

Lard,. 5  a. 6;  Pork,  mess  11.25  a  11.15;  prime  8.15  a  9.25, 

Prices  Current  in  Philadelphia,  J\Iarch  8. 
/Jcfs-irnx, yellow  — .a. 20;  Beans,  bushel  §1.00  a  1.25; 
Beef,  mess  10a  10.50,  prime  S  a  9.00,  cargo  1;  Butter,  No. 
1,  ,8  a-,  No.  2,  6.  a~;  Col(on,Ncw  Orleans  .IO4  a  .12, 
Upland  10.  a. 11,  Tennessee  94  a  .I04,  Alabama  94  a 
104; /■'erit/iers,  South.  .33  a  .34,  West.  .30  a  .32;  Flax  .1  a 
.14.   J'/oiir,  sup.  4.50;  fine,  4. 1 24  a4.25;  Rye  3.1 24  a  3.25; 

Corn  meal,hds.  11.00  a ,  bis.  2.124  a2.25;  Flaxseed. 

cask  10.25;  bu.  1.30  a ;   Gjain,— Wheat  85   a  86— 

Rye  .50  a. 52,  Corn  1.  c.  white,  .33  a  .35,1.  c.  yellow,  .35 
h  .36,  u.  c.  round,  .40  a  .42;  Oats  .22  a  .26,  Barley,  Pa. 
.60  a  .62;  do.  East. . —  a. — ;  black-eyed  Peas  .40  a  .50. 
Hams,  Jersey  .8  a  .10,  Virginia  .8a  .9,  Western  .14  a. 8; 
Hemp,  220  a225;  iarii, .5  a.64;  Oi(, linseed,  12 a "5;  Pork; 

mcs=,  11.25  a ,  prime  10.50  a  1 1;  cargo  9.00  a  9.50, 

Rice,  2.50 a3. 00;  7V;/)(icco, Kentucky  .5a  .1,  Vir.  .44  a. 1; 
U'ooi,  common  washed  lb.  .18  a. 22,  half  blood  .26  a  . — ; 
three  (luarlers  blood  .28  a  .32,  full  blood  28  a  .32;  un- 
washed, generally  6  cents  less,  according  to  quality. 


1830. 

Maiich. 


Sun. 


Length 
Rises.       Sets,  jof  days. 


Saturday, 13 

Sunday, 14 

Monday, 15 

Tuesday 16 

Wednesday,..  17 

Thursday, 18 

Friday, 19 


G  10 
6  9 
6  8 
6  6 
6  5 
6  3 
6     2 


H. 

M. 

5 

50 

5 

51 

5 

52 

5 

54 

5 

55 

5 

57 

5 

58 

H.  M. 
11  40 
11  4'2 
11  44 
11  48 
11  50 
11  54 
II   56 


Moon. 


H.     M. 

9  37 

10  32 

11  30 
mom. 

0  25 

1  20 

2  15 


Moon— Last  Quarter,  IGlh.Ch.  29m.  Even. 


BilZiTIXXORE   FHXOZIS  CXTRBEXTT. 


TO  PRINTERS.— The  fount  of  TYPE  on  which  the 
present  number  of  the  American   Farmeu   is  printed, 
will  be  sold  low,  for  cash — it  is  remarkably  well  as- 
sorted, and  would  suit  a  country  newspaper.     Apply  to 
JOHN  D.  TOY. 


FARM  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  subscriber  offers   for  sale   his   valuable   Farm, 

situated  on    Iho     rivor    Dplim-oro,  nnd  oxtcnding  thctlCC 

to  the  Bristol  Turnpike,  on  both  of  which  it  has  a  hand- 
some front,  being  ten  miles  distant  from  Philadelphia, 
and  one  and  a  half  from  Holmcsburg,  comprising  near- 
ly 200  acres  of  Land  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
25  of  which  is  woodland,  and  11  acres  in  orchard  of 
the  best  grafted  cider,  and  table  fruit.  The  buildings 
arc  e.xtensive  and  commodious — calculated  to  accom- 
mudatc  a  large  family,  with  a  well  stocked  garden  and 
pear  orchard  of  four  acres.  A  Tenant's  House,  Spring 
House,  Ice  House  &e.  &c. 

A  person  may  bo  accommodated  with  half  the  Farm, 
and  any  number  of  acres  in  addition,  including  all  the 
buildings  which  arc  sitijatcd  about  half  way  between,  the 
river  and  the  Turnpike,  commanding  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Delaware.  Apply  to  the  subscriber  at  No. 
South  street,  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  MILLER 


The 


HORPICULTURAL. 

iibscribcr,  agent  for  Messrs.  D.  &  C.  Landrctli 


Corrected  for  the  v^meiicon  Farmer. 

Baltimore  Markets. — There  is  no  change  of  mo- 
ment in  any  of  the  staple  articles.  Flour  remains  tlie 
same  as  at  "last  week,  the  wagon  price  of  Howard  street 
being  §4.25  to  4.31.  Beef  on  the  hoof  is  more  brisk, 
arid  several  sales  of  fine  lots  have  been  made  at  §5. 

ToDACco. — Seconds,  as  in  quality,  3.50  a  6.00;  do. 
ground  leaf,  6.00  a  10.00. — Crop,  common  red,  3.50  a 
4  00;  brown  and  red  4.00  a  6.00;  fine  red,  6.00  a  8.00; 
wrappery.  suitable  for  scgars,  6.00  a  10.00;  yellow  and 
red,  10. Ou  a  16.00;  yellow,  14.00  a  22.00.— Fine  yellow, 
25.00  a  30.00.— Virginia,  4.00  a  8.00.— Rappahannock, 
3.50  a  4.00.— Kentucky,  fine,  4.50  a  1.00.  The  inspec- 
tions of  the  week  are  45  hhds  Maryland  and  9  hhds  Ohio; 
total  54  hhds. 

Flocr— best  white  wheat  family,  §5.50  a  6.00 — su- 
per. Howard  st.  4.314a city  mills,  4.00  a Sus- 
quehanna.   Corn  .Meal,  bbl. a  2.25 — Grain, 

best  red  wheat,  80  a best   white   ilo.  .85  o  .SI4; 

ordinary   to   good,  15  a  Corn,   white,  .30  a  31 — 

yellow  .3-  a   Rye,    .48  a    Oats,  .25  a  . 

Beans,  9l)  a  1.00 — Peas,  .65  Clover  seed,  4.15  a  5.00 

TiMOTHV,  -  a  2.50-Orcharc  Grass,  1.15  a  2 — Herd's, 

a Lucerne  .314  o lb. — Barlet, Flax- 
seed, 1.(16  .1  1.124-CoTTON,  Vir.  .94  a  .104  Lou.  .11  o.l2 
— Alab.  .9'.(i  .11— Tcnn.  .940.IO— N.  Car.  .84  a  .94— 
Geo.  .9n  .  10  — Whiskey,  hhds.  1st  p.  .21'  o   22;  in  bbls. 

. a  23i — Wool,  common,  unwashed,  lb.  .  15  o  .16 — 

washed,.  IS  a. 20 — crossed, .20  a.22"three-quartcr,.28 
n.SO—fuU  do.  .30(1 .35,  accord'g  to  qual. — Hemp,  Russia, 
ton,  $215  c  220;  Country, dew-rotted,  120n  140— water- 
rotted,  noa  190 — Fish,  Shad, Susquehanna, No.  l.bbl. 
5.50;  do.  trimmed,  6.50 — North  Carolina,  No.  I,   —  a 

5.50 — Herrings,  Susquehanna  No.  1,  bbl.  3.15  a ; 

Mackerel.  No.  1,6.25  a No.  2,  6.00  a  — No.  3, 

3.15 Bacon,  hams,  Bait,   cured,  .9  0  .94 — Feathers, 

.30  a Plaster  Paris,  cargo  price  per  ton,  5.25  a 

ground,  1.25  bbl.— Iron,  gray  pig,  for  foundries,  per 
ton  35.00  (I  36.00;  high  pig,  for  forges,  per  ton,  30.00  a 
35.00;  bar,  Susquehanna,  per  ton,  85.00.— Prime  Beef 
on  the  hoof,  .4.00  a  5.00— Pine  Wood,  by  the  vessel 
load,  2. 121  (I  2.25— Oak  Wood,  3.00  a  3.25— Hickory, 
4.00  fl  4.25. 


of  Philadelphia,  will  receive  orders  for  all  kinds  of 
Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Fruit  Trees,  &c.  cultivateil  .y 
lliem,  which  will  be  carefully  packed,  and  delivered  in 
Baltimore,  in  good  order,  with  special  care  as  to  kind  cud 
qualily.  Ilo  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  the  Messrs. 
Landri^lh's  superior  Garden  Seeds,  all  put  up  by  them, 
and  each  paper  bearing  their  warranty,  and  dclivircd 
here  wholesale  or  retail,  at  the  Philadelphia  pr  ees. 
Also  on  hand,  a  good  supply  of  Clover,  Lucerne  and 
Orchard  Grass  Seeds  of  (inequality;  and  will  shortly 
be  supplied  with  other  Grass  Seeds,  Also  in  store  500 
bushels  of  Northern  Potatoes  of  dilforcnt  kinds,  thatran 
be  recommended  for  seed.  Likewise,  a  few  Black  and 
Golden  Peas  from  Germany. 

JONATHAN  S.  EASTMAN. 
No.  36,  West  Pratt  street. 
Between  Charles  and  Hanover  streets- 
J.  E.  keeps,  as  usual,  a  constant  supply  of  Agricultu- 
ral Implements. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 

Memorial  to  Congress  of  the  Farmers,  &c.  of  Phila- 
delphia County,  soliciting  protection  for  their  products 

On   the    Management  of  Lands   permanently   under 

(irass— Address  of  the  Pennsylvania  Silk  Society  to  the 
Public— Oil  Pruning  Grape  Vines— Information  on  the 
Transplantation  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  full  verdure,  by 
M.  L'Abbe  Bcrlesc — Grape  Vines  sent  by  Mr.  Hcrbc- 
mont  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina — 
On  pruning  and  plastering  Grape  Vines  to  prevent  their 
blecding-*J)n  Oio  Management  of  Vicious  Horses- On 
the  pow*  required  to  propel  carriages  on  Rail-roads 
compared  with  that  for  inoving  boats  on  Canals — Poelry, 
The  Bugle— On  the  speed  of  birds— Natural  history  of 
the  Raeeoon,  With  an  engraving— Rooms  warmed  by 
heated  air— Recipes— Editorial;  Contents  of  Turf  Rc- 
gislcr.  No.  1— Latest  Foreign  News  and  Prices— Prices 
in  the'  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  Markets 
—Almanack  for  the  week. 


Printed  every  Friday,  at  FiTe  Dollars  per  annum,  fo» 
JOHN  S.  SKINNER, Editor,byJom(D.  Tot,  coraer 

of  St.  Paul  and  Market  strecU. 
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